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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

lUTS,  HISTOBYy  AMD  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PLAY. 

OMEO  AND  JULIET  is  the  prodaction  of  youthful  geniui.  It  is  all  rcdolefit 
of  youth  in  its  subject,  its  style,  and  its  spirit  It  is  a  tale  of  mutually  youthful 
love,  impetuous,  ardent,  passionate,  rapturous, — yet  tender,  imaginative,  idol- 
atrous,— where  each  of  the  lovers  is  the  sole  object  of  the  other's  existeuee,  and 
both  of  them  reckless  of  all  else,  even  of  life  itself.  Into  this  one,  engrossing,  per- 
vading feeling  of  the  poem,  the  youthful  author  throws  his  whole  soul ;  he  pours  forth 
his  **  thick-coming  fancies"  with  the  mounting  spirit,  the  keen  reliah  of  existence  of  one 
to  whom  this  world  is  still  fresh  and  young.  He  does  not  anticipate  the  sad  and  bitter 
hours  of  the  winding-up  of  the  mournful  tale  he  is  about  to  tell,  but  luxuriates  in  the 
short-lived  happiness  of  the  lovers,  and  showers  over  them,  and  on  all  around  them, 
the  flowers  and  gems  of  poetical  faacy,  with  a  joyous,  careless,  extravagant  wit.  It  is 
not  until  death  is  about  to  cast  his  mantle  over  the  loves  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
and  brave,  that  the  Poet  suffers  either  his  own  mind  or  his  reader's  to  repose  from  the 
constant  excitement  of  passion,  wit,  or  fancy.  It  is  this  buoyancy  of  spirit,  this  luxury 
of  language  and  imagery,  this  fervid  activity  of  intellect  and  of  fancy,  that  mark 
Romeo  and  Juliet  as  a  work  of  the  great  Poet  when  just  arrived  to  the  full  possession  and  confidence  of  his 
strength,  yet  still  immature  in  experience  and  knowledge;  quite  as  much  as  the  numerous  *< conceits  depraving 
his  pathetic  strains''  which  Johnson  censured,  or  those  similar  faults  which  youthful  compliance  with  the  taste 
of  the  age  can  best  explain  or  excuse ;  and  not  less  than  the  **  absence  (remariced  by  Hallam)  of  that  thoughtful 
philosophy  which,  when  it  had  once  germinated  in  Shakespeare's  mind,  never  ceased  to  display  itself."  Coleridge 
therefore  pronoiinced  this  play  to  have  been  intended  by  the  author  to  approach  more  to  the  poem  than  to  the 
drama.  I  should  rather  say  that  it  bean  the  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  in  the  period  of  the  tran- 
sicioB  of  the  author's  mind  firom  its  purely  poetical  to  its  dramatic  cast  of  thought ;  from  the  poetry  of  external 
aature,  of  ingenious  fancy  and  active  thought,  to  that  of  the  deeper  philosophy  of  the  heart. 

This  drama  is  also  remarkable  in  another  point  of  view ;  as  it  not  only  exhibits  to  us  the  genius  of  the  Poet  in 
this  stage  of  its  progress,  but  it  affords  no  small  insight  into  the  history  of  the  progress  itself.  It  was  first  printed 
in  1597,  as  having  been  before  that  time  **  oAen  with  great  applause  plaid  paUiquely."  This  edition,  an  original 
copy  of  which  is  now  of  great  rarity  and  value,  has  been  reprinted  literatim  by  Stevens,  in  his  edition  of  the 
original  quartos  of  **  twenty  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare."  Although  this  first  edition  was  probably  one  of  those 
**  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  hand  which  stole  them,"  of  which  the  old  folio 
editions  complain,  yet  it  enables  us,  by  the  comparison  of  the  play  there  given,  with  what  was  afterwards  avow- 
edly tdded,  to  trace  the  advance  of  the  author's  taste  and  judgment.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the  plot,  incidents,  and 
characters  of  the  play  afterwards  enlarged,  with  its  sweetness  and  beauty  of  imagery  and  luxury  of  language,  and 
ahnost  all  its  gayety  and  wit.  Its  defects  of  taste  are  more  eonspicuous,  because  it  contains,  in  a  much  smaller 
compass,  all  the  rhyming  couplets,  the  ingenious  and  long-drawn  conceits,  and  the  extravagances  of  fanciful  meta- 
phor, which  are  still  intertwined  with  the  nobler  beauties  of  this  play.  In  1599  appeared  a  second  quarto  edition, 
**  newly  corrected,  augmented,  and  enlarged,"  containing  about  one  fourth  more  in  quantity,  partly  from  expan- 
sbn  of  thoughts  already  expressed  imperfectly,  and  partly  by  large  and  admirable  additions.  Among  these  are 
the  several  soliloquies  of  Juliet,  and  especially  that  before  taking  the  sleeping-potion,  and  the  last  speech  of 
RoDMo  at  the  tomb.  These  all  breathe  that  solemn  melody  of  rhythm  which  Shakespeare  created  for  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  of  his  own  mightier  thoughts ;  while,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  play,  the  passion  becomes  more 
direct  and  intense,  and  less  imaginative,  and  the  language  assumes  more  of  that  condensed  and  suggestive  cast 
which  afterwards  became  habitual  to  his  mind. 

The  original  structure  is  the  work  of  a  poet,  and  arranged  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  dramatist ;  yet  it  is  also 
erideatly  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius  whose  powers  were  governed,  controlled,  and  modified  by  the  spirit  and 
tute  of  the  literature  of  his  day,  and  it  consequently  partakes  of  the  usual  blemishes  of  the  poetry  and  eloquence 
of  that  age.  The  additions  and  corrections  are  those  of  the  same  mind,  with  its  mighty  energies  more  developed, 
and  now  throwing  off  the  influence  of  inferior  minds,  giving  to  itself  its  own  law,  and  about  to  assume  the  sway 
of  its  country's  language  and  literature. 

The  contrast  between  the  revision  and  the  original  play,  beautiful  and  glowing  as  that  is,  with  all  its  extrava- 
pnce  of  thought  and  defects  of  taste,  ia  such  that  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Knight's  just  and  acute  observation,  that 
the  development  of  power  and  judgment  is  too  great  to  have  taken  place  in  the  short  period  of  two  years,  the 
interval  between  the  dates  of  the  first  and  second  editions;  and  that  therefore  the  Roheo  akd  Juliet,  when 
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pnbliihed  in  1597,  being  then  a  popoUur  acted  play,  mnst  h«Te  been  originnny  written  sooie  yenn  before.  Mr. 
Halkm  (Literature  of  Europe)  judging  from  the  evidence  of  style  and  thought,  places  itscompontion  before  that 
of  the  MnwuMXEa  Night^a  Dmeam,  which  would  make  it,  in  its  or^nl  form,  the  production  of  the  Poet's 
twenty-serenth  or  twenty-eighth  year ;  and  this  date  corresponds  with  some  slight  points  of  drcumstancial  evi- 
dence coQeeted  by  the  commentators,  such  as  the  supposed  allusion  of  the  Nurse  to  the  great  earthquake  of  1580 
as  having  occuzred  deren  years  before.  The  enlarged  edition  was  the  wofk  of  the  Poet's  thirty-fouith  or  thirt  j- 
fifth  year.  The  thiid  edition  appeared  in  1609,  and  this,  says  Ccdlier,  <<  was  printed  from  the  edition  which  came  out 
ten  years  earlier ;  the  repetition,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  of  some  decided  errors  of  the  press,  shows  that  it  was  a 
reprint  of  the  quarto,  1609.  It  is  remarkable,  that  although  erery  early  quarto  impression  contains  a  Prologue, 
it  was  not  transferred  to  the  folio." 

The  first  edition  has  also  its  value,  as  assisting  to  form  a  correct  text,  several  difficulties  in  the  later  editions 
being  cleared  up  by  its  aid,  and  the  metrical  anrangement  especially  has  been  thus  preserved;  Mereutio's  ^  Queen 
Mab''  speech,  when  improved  in  language,  having  been  printed  as  prose  in  the  enlarged  edition,  though  correctl  j 
in  the  first.  Otherwise,  it  is  clear  that  the  true  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  enlarged  editions,  collated  with 
each  other,  using  the  first  only  to  correct  accidental  errors  of  the  press  or  the  copyist.  But  it  is  certainly  not 
consistent  with  sound  criticism  to  employ  it,  as  several  editors  have  done,  to  make  up  a  text  out  of  two  difi*erins 
editions,  by  inserting  what  the  author  had  himself  thrown  aside,  to  substitute  other  words  or  lines.  Wherever  the 
text  of  the  present  edition  differs  from  any  in  common  use^  as  that  of  Stevens,  the  difference  will  be  found  to  pro-> 
ceed  from  adherence  to  this  principle,  which  is  also  followed  by  both  Knight  and  Collier,  the  former  of  whom 
takes  the  folio  of  1623,  and  the  latter  the  1597  quarto  as  the  standard  of  his  edition,— a  difiierence  which  does 
QOt  lead  to  any  very  material  variations. 


SOURCE  OF  THE   PLOT. 
<<  When  Dante  reproaches  the  Emperor  Albert  for  neglect  of  Italy,-^ 

*^^  Thy  fire  and  thoa  htTe  ■DfGer'd  thus, 
Tbouf  h  greediaeM  of  yonder  reahw  detaia'd, 
The  ^rden  of  the  empire  to  run  waste,' — 
He  adds^ — 

*  Come,  see  the  Capuleta  and  Montagnee, 
The  FUippetehi  and  Monaldi,  man, 
Who  ear'st  for  aoufht !  those  sunk  in  grief,  and  these 
With  dire  mspieion  lackM.' 

The  Capulets  and  Montagues  were  among  the  fierce  spirits  who,  according  to  the  poet,  had  rendered  Italy 
<  savage  and  unmanageable.'  The  Emperor  Albert  was  murdered  in  1308;  and  the  Veronese,  who  believe  the 
story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  be  historically  true,  ^  the  date  of  this  tragedy  as  1303.  At  that  period  the  Scalas, 
or  Scaligers,  ruled  over  Verona. 

^  If  the  records  of  history  tell  us  little  of  the  fair  Capniet  and  her  loved  Montague,  whom  Shakespeare  has  made 
immortal,  the  novelists  have  seized  upon  the  subject,  as  might  be  expected,  from  its  interest  and  its  obscurity. 
Massuccio,  a  Neapolitan,  who  lived  about  1470,  was,  it  is  supposed,  the  writer  who  first  gave  a  somewhat  similar 
story  the  clothing  of  a  connected  fiction.  He  places  the  scene  at  Sienna,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets.  The  story  too,  of  Massuccio,  varies  in  its  catastrophe;  the  bride  recovering  from 
her  lethargy,  produced  by  the  same  means  as  in  the  case  of  Juliet ;  and  the  husband  being  executed  for  a  murder 
which  had  caused  him  to  flee  from  his  country.  Mr.  Douce  has  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  ground-work  of 
the  tale  to  a  Greek  romance  by  Xenophon  Ephesius.  Luigi  da  Porto,  of  Vicenza,  gave  a  connected  form  to  the 
legend  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  a  novel,  under  the  title  of  <<La  Giulietta,"  which  was  published  after  his  death 
in  1535.  Luigi,  in  an  epistle  prefixed  to  this  work,  states  that  the  story  was  told  him  by  <<  an  archer  of  mine, 
whose  name  was  Peregrino,  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  well  practised  in  the  military  art,  a  pleasant  companion, 
and,  like  almost  all  his  countrymen  of  Verona,  a  great  talker."  Bandello,  in  1554,  published  a  novel  on  the 
same  subject,  the  ninth  of  his  second  collection.  It  begins  '<  When  the  Scaligers  were  lords  of  Verona,"  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  these  events  happened  *^  under  Bartholomew  Scaliger"  (Bartolomeo  della  Scala.)  The  various 
materials  to  be  found  in  these  sources  were  embodied  in  a  French  novel  by  Pierre  Boisteau,  a  translation  of 
which  was  published  by  Paynter  in  his  *<  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  in  1567;  and  upon  this  French  story  was  founded 
the  English  poem  by  Arthur  Brooke,  published  in  1562,  under  the  title  of  «The  tragicall  Hystorye  of  Romeus 
and  Juliet,  written  first  in  Italian  by  Bandell,  and  nowe  in  Englishe  by  Ar.  Br."  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
an  English  play  upon  the  same  subject  had  appeared  previous  to  Brooke's  poem ;  for  he  says  in  his  address  to  the 
reader : — <<  Though  I  saw  the  same  argument  lately  set  forth  on  the  stage  with  more  commendation  than  I  can 
lode  for ;  being  there  much  better  set  foorth  than  I  have  or  can  dooe,  yet  the  same  matter  penned  as  it  is,  may 
serve  to  lyke  good  effect,  if  the  readers  do  brynge  with  them  lyke  good  myndes,  to  consider  it,  which  hath  the 
more  ineouraged  me  to  publish  it,  suche  as  it  is."  Thus  Shakespeare  had  materials  enough  to  work  upon.  But, 
in  addition  to  these  sources,  there  \b  a  play  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  which  the  incidents  are  very  similar ;  and  an 
Italian  tragedy  also,  by  Luigi  Groto,  which  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs  of  Italian  Tragedy,  thinks  that 
the  English  bard  read  with  profit.  Mr.  Walker  gives  us  passages  in  support  of  lus  assertion,  such  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  nightingale  when  the  lovers  are  parting,  which  appear  to  confirm  this  opinion." — Knight. 
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AlthoQf  h  Shakespeare  gires  m  seareely  any  indicatkNis  oT  familiarity  with  the  higher  Italian  Uteratore  (sach  at 
abound  in  Spenser,)  yet  as  some  knowledge  of  Italian  was  in  his  age  a  eommon  as  well  as  fashionable  acquisition 
among  persons  of  cnltiTatiott,  it  is  quite  probable  that  at  some  (and  that  not  a  late)  period  of  his  life,  he  had  learned 
enough  of  the  language  to  read  it  for  any  purpose  of  aQthotship,  such  as  to  get  at  the  pkA  of  an  untranslated  tale. 
The  endence  in  support  of  this  probability  wiQ  be  found  in  some  of  the  notes  and  remarks  of  this  edition,  on  other 
plays.  It  is  also  well  argued  by  Cb.  A.  Browne,  in  his  Essay  on  Shakespeare's  Atttobiographieal  Poems.  It  is  there- 
fore Toy  probable  that  he  had  read  or  lodced  into  all  the  books  eontaining  the  subject  of  his  intended  play,  so  as  to 
fill  his  mind  with  the  incidents  and  accessories  of  the  story.  He  had  undoubtedly  read  either  Boistean's  norel,  or 
Paynter's  inelegant  translation  of  it,  for  he  has  taken  from  it  at  least  one  ciseuBStaoee  not  found  in  the  other  vcr* 
sioDS  of  the  plot.  But  he  has  otherwise  made  Yeiy  little  use  either  of  Payater  or  of  the  continental  noreltst,  and  has 
adhered  closely  to  Brooked  poem.  The  commentators  hsTe  been  niqnst  to  Brooke.  His  poem  has  been  treated 
as  a  dull  and  inelegant  eomposition,  which  it  was  a  sort  of  merit  for  a  Shakespearian  critic  to  undergo  the 
drndgery  of  reading.  Mr.  T.  Campbell  dismisses  it  contemptuously,  as  *<  a  dull  Englirii  poem,  of  four  thouiand 
lines."  The  reader  who  will  turn  to  it,  as  reprinted  by  Malone,  in  the  Variorum  editions,  or  more  accurately 
by  Collier  in  his  <<  Shakespeare's  Library,"  will,  ailer  overcoming  the  fir>t  repubire  difficulties  of  metre  and  lan- 
guage, find  it  to  be  a  poem  of  great  power  and  beauty.  The  narration  is  clear,  and  nearly  as  fVill  of  interest  as 
the  drama  itself;  the  characten  are  vividly  depicted,  the  descriptions  are  gracdVil  and  poetical.  The  dramatist 
himself  (though  he  paints  far  more  vividly)  does  not  more  distinctly  describe  than  the  poet  that  change  in  Juliet's 
impassioned  character,  which  Mr.  Campbell  regards  as  never  even  conceived  of  by  any  narrators  of  this  tale  before 
Shakespeare, — ^I  mean  her  transition  from  girlish  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  others,  to  the  assertion  of  her 
own  superiority,  in  the  majesty  of  her  despair.  The  language  of  the  poem  is  of  an  older  date  than  is  familiar 
even  to  the  reader  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is  clouded,  in  addition,  with  affectations,  like  those 
of  Spenser,  of  still  more  antiqnated  English.  The  metre,  too,  is  unusual  and  unpleasing  to  the  modem  reader, 
being  of  alternated  twelve  and  fourteen-syllable  lines,  with  an  occasional  redundant  syllable  to  the  already  over- 
flowing verse— -a  rhythm  which  to  modem  ears  is  associated  chiefly  with  ludicrous  or  humble  compositions.  It  has, 
with  all  these  accidental  drawbacks  to  the  modem  reader,  the  additional  real  defect  of  partaking  of  the  faults  of 
its  times,  in  extravagance  of  imagery  and  harsh  eoarseness  of  phrase.  Nevertheless,  it  is  with  all  these  faults^ 
a  noble  poem,  which,  either  coming  down  froin  antiquity  under  a  great  name^  or  rewritten  lA  modem  days  by 
Pope  or  CampbeU,  would  not  need  defence  or  eufogy. 

To  this  poem»  Shakespeare  owed  the  outline  at  least,  of  every  character  except  Mercutio  (what  an  exception ! 
sufficient  to  hare  made  a  repntation  as  brilliant  as  Sheridan's,  for  an  ordmary  dramatisL)  He  owes  to  the  story 
abondant  hints  woriced  up  in  the  dialogue.  Will  not  Shakespeare's  readers  agree  with  mo  in  the  opinion  that 
this  fact  is,  like  many  others,  a  proof  of  the  real  gneatness  of  his  mind  7  He  had  before  him,  or  within  his  reach, 
materials  enough  for  his  purpose,  in  books  not  familiar  to  his  audience;  but  he  went  to  the  best  source,  although 
it  was  one  where  every  reader  of  poetry  might  trace  his  adaptations,  while  only  the  judicious  few  of  his  own  day 
would  ncte  and  understand  how  much  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  plot,  of  the  picturesque  or  minute  descrip- 
tion, of  the  towering  magnificence  of  thought,  the  wit,  of  the  passion  and  the  pathos,  belonged  to  the  dramatist 
alone.  He  used  what  was  best,  and  improved  it.  The  author  who  borrows  to  improve,  in  this  fashion,  is  no 
plagiarist  In  the  happy  phrase  of  some  French  critic,  who  defends  Moliere  agsinst  a  charge  of  plagiarism, 
founded  on  a  similar  use  of  the  ideas  of  a  preceding  novelist — **  Le  plo^giat  «'<«<  an  vet  qui  pour  la  m^oeriie,** 

Malone  has  collected  a  number  of  minute  circumstances  that  prove  decisivdiy  that  Shakespeare  founded  bis 
play  mamly  on  Arthur  Brooke's  poem.  The  following  passages,  pointed  out  by  Collier,  will  show  the  nature  of 
some  of  his  obligations,  and  that  they  went  beyond  the  mere  plot,  names,  and  characters.  No  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained by  those  who  only  compare  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Friar  Laurence  with  three  lines  from  Brooke's 
"  Romens  and  Juliet  /* — 


'ArtthoaaMU?    Thr  fonn eriei out  tbon nrt ; 
Thj  tcan  are  wonanifh ;  thj  wild  acts  denote 
The  lureeMiable  furf  of  a  beeat.' — (Act  ih.  eocBe  S.) 


This  is  almost  veriially  from  Brooke's  poem : — 


*  A  It  thou,  (quoth  he,)  a  man  ?  thy  shape  Mith  to  thou  art ; 
Thj  erytaif  and  thy  weepinf  cyee  denote  a  woman's  heart    * 
If  thou  a  maa  or  wimmn  wert,  or  eb  a  hrutlah  bcaat.* 


It  is  also  particulariy  worthy  of  remark,  that  Shakespeare  has  chosen  to  follow  Brooke  in  his  narratioa  of  the 
catastrophe  from  that  of  Bandello's  novel,  or  what  Brooke  caUs  «  Bandel's  written  story."  According  to  Brooke 
and  Shakespeare,  Juliet,  when  she  awakes  from  her  sleep,  finds  Romeo  dead ;  but  in  the  <*  Giulietta"  of  Luigi  da 
Port(^  end  in  Banddlo's  novel,  she  recovers  soon  enough  to  hear  Romeo  speak,  and  see  him  struggle  in  the  agonies 
of  a  painful  death ;  then  the  Friar  endeavours  to  persuade  her  to  leave.the  tomb;  she  refuses,  and  determines  on 
ileath,  and  after  closing  her  husband^  eyes,  resolutely  hoUs  her  breath  (rieeolto  a  $€  il  flato^  s  per  bwmo  tpazio 
temUolo)  until,  with  a  loud  cry,  she  falb  upon  her  husband's  body  and  dies.  Some  of  the  critics  (Skottowe  and 
I)Qs1op)  have  regretted  this  as  written  in  ignorance  of  the  original  story,  and  thus  **  losing  dreumstances  more 
affecting  and  better  calculated  for  the  stage."  Garrick  thought  so  too,  and  remodelled  the  catastrophe  upon  the 
origmal  plan,  thus  introducing  a  last  interview  between  the  lovers,  which,  however  common*place  in  language  or 
tlMmidit,  is  always  painftd  in  its  eflfeet.    Sounder  criticism,  and  the  decision  of  a  more  cultivated  public  taste,  has  of 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

late  years  vindicated  SialiapeaTe'B  jadgmenl  in  foUowiiig  Brooke'B  nurmtioD  of  the  Italian  Racy,  and  proDoaneed 
thnt  Ihii  aonnims  the  MUitraphe  is,  in  relation  to  the  dlamatic  fonn  of  the  MocT,  Ihe  deLberale  choice  oT  exqnia- 
ite  taste  and  tme  feeling.  After  such  a  chain  of  erenta  of  deep  and  exciting  intemt,  vbere  wild  hope  and  rap. 
toTODS  joy  alternate  with  desperate  grief,  further  prolongation  of  mental  agonf,  (and  thai  mixed  with  bodily  anf- 
feriog,)  Dinat  cease  to  be  pathetic,  for  it  become*  marelf  painfuL  The  umpler  termination  which  the  Poet  delib- 
erately preferred,  leave*  the  youthful  lovers  to  sink  into  death  with  calm  reMlntion.  They  repose  together  in  their 
antiqne  tranb  as  placid  a*  Ihe  lovely  children  on  Chantrey^  exqnuute  momunent;  the  fiercer  pauiona  air  hashed 
in  their  presence;  oldewniljea  die  away,  and  a  qoiet  loleinn  meUacholy  is  spread  over  the  fceneaa  the  day  breaks 
■lowly  in  gloom  and  wirow  over  a  mooning  city. 


|r 


(BUbaad 


.) 


PERIOD  OF  THE  ACTION,  COSTUME,  AND  SCENERY. 

^  The  slight  foandation  of  hitCorical  truth  which  can  be  establii bed  in  the  legend  of  Romeo  and  Jnlici— that  of 
the  <ciTil  broils'  of  the  two  riyal  hoosef  of  Verona— would  place  the  period  of  the  action  about  the  time  of 
Dante.  But  this  one  circunstance  ought  not  rerf  strictly  to  limit  this  period.  The  legend  is  so  obscure  that  we 
may  be  justified  in  carrying  its  date  forwaid  or  backward,  to  the  extent  eren  of  a  century,  if  any  thing  may  be 
gained  by  snch  a  freedom.  In  this  case,  we  may  Tenture  to  assodate  the  story  with  the  period  which  followed 
the  times  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio— Tcrging  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century— a  period  full  of  rich 
asBociations  of  literature  and  art.  To  date  the  period  of  the  action  of  Rombo  ams  Julist  before  this  reriyal  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  would  be  to  make  its  accessories  out  of  hannony  with  the  exceeding  beauty  of  Shake- 
speare's drama. 

"  Assuming  that  the  incidents  of  this  tragedy  took  place  (at  least  traditionally)  at  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  costume  of  the  personages  represented  would  be  that  exhibited  to  us  in  the  paintings  of  Giotto 
and  his  pupils  or  contemporaries." — Knight. 

Mr.  Knight  is  as  usual  historically  accurate,  but  as  there  ia  no  historical  or  other  connection  to  fix  the  date  at 
any  prectK  period  of  Italian  story,  the  incidents  may  weU  hare  occurred  at  any  time  during  the  middle  ages, 
while  Italy  was  divided  into  smaU  independent  states,  and  its  cities  distracted  by  the  fierce  family  factions  of  their 
nobles ;  as  from  the  year  1300  almost  down  to  the  Poet's  own  times.  Mr.  Knight  has  therefore  manifested  his 
usual  good  taste  in  adding  to  his  notice  of  the  strictly  historical  costume  of  the  long  robes  and  the  fantastic  hats 
and  hoods  of  the  supposed  times  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  that  "  artists  of  every  description  are  perfectly  justified 
in  clothing  the  dramatis  persons  of  this  tragedy  in  the  habits  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  by  which 
means  aU  serioas  anachronisms  will  be  prevented." 

But  in  another  respect  this  play  allows  much  less  latitude  to  art.  Romeo  and  Juliet  have  so  long  been  the  his- 
torical belief  of  Italy,  and  the  poetical  faith  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  to  be  characters  indissolnbly  connected 
with  the  real  scenery,  palaces,  churches,  and  monuments  of  Verona  and  Mantua.  All  the  localities  of  the  story 
are  preserved  by  old  tradition  and  popular  opinion ;  and  their  PaUadian  palaces,  remains  of  Roman  grandeur, 
and  natural  beauties,  still  represent  the  very  scenes  that  floated  before  the  Poet's  fancy/  Above  all,  the  painter 
win  observe  that  the  Poet,  by  some  Mesmeric  faculty  of  his  imagination,  had  transported  himself  into  Italy,  and 
become  as  familiar  with  the  banks  of  the  Adige  as  with  those  of  his  own  Avon.  His  incidental  descriptions,  his 
aUnsions  to  lural  beauties,  are  none  of  them  drawn  from  the  silver  clouds,  the  chiU  moons,  the  long-lingering 
■pring,  and  fadeless  green  of  England ;  but  they  are  all  brilliant  and  joyous  with  **  summer's  ripening  breath," 
beneath  the  hot  blaze  of  an  Italian  sun,  or  are  bathed  in  such  moonlight  as  often  ^  tips  with  silver"  the  clifis  of 
oar  Palisades  or  Catskills. 


PROLOGUE 

CHORirS. 
Two  houaebolda,  both  ilike  in  dignity. 

Id  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  icene, 
From  ancient  enidge  breal(  to  new  mutiny. 

Where  ciri]  oiooa  makea  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  iheae  two  foea 

A  pair  of  ttar-cross'd  lorera  take  their  life ; 
Whose  misadrentnr'd  piteous  oTerthrowa 

Do,  vriih  their  death,  bury  iheir  parents'  strife. 
The  fearfill  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love. 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage. 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  rema 

Is  DOW  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage; 
The  which  ifyon  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  striTe  to  mend. 


ScEMK  l—A  PubUe  Place. 


Sam.  Qnptrj,  on  my  word,  we'll  not  eairj  coal*. 

Ore.  Ho,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 

Ore.  Ay,  while  you  lire,  draw  your  neck  oat  of 
the  collar. 

Sant.  I  itiike  qaickly,  being  moved. 

Ore.  But  thou  an  not  qnickly  moTed  to  strike. 

Sam.  Adogof  the  faotueof  Montague movcsme. 

Ore.  To  move  is  to  atir,  and  to  be  valiant  ia  to 
stand;  therefore,  if  thou  art  moTed,  thou  run'st 
away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  ahall  move  me  to 
stand.  T  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague's. 
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1  weak  slave;   for  the 


Ore.  That  shows  thee  i 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  'Tistjue;  and  therefore  women,  being  the 
weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  waU :— there- 
fore, I  will  push  Montague's  mea  from  the  wall 
and  thrust  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Ore.  The  quanel  is  between  our  maatera,  and 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  show  myself  a  tyrant : 
when  I  ha»e  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  civil 
with  the  maids;  1  will  cut  off  (heir  heads. 

Ore.  The  heads  of  the  maids  T 

Sam.  Aj,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  then-  maid- 
enheads; take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Gre.  They  must  Uke  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  rhey  shall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to 
stand ;  and,  'lis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh. 

Ore.  'TU  well,  thou  an  not  fish;  if  thou  hadst. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


thou  hadit  been  poor  John.     Draw  thj  tool ;  here 
come*  two  of  the  hooM  of  the  Mootagnea. 
Enler  Abkak  and  Balthaeak. 

San.  Sly  naked  weapon  ii  oat:  qiunel,  I  will 
back  (hee. 

Gre.  How!  tniu  thj  back,  and  moT 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Gre.  No  auixry :  I  fear  thee ! 


Sam.  Let  u*  take  (be  law  of  our  ude« ;  lei  ibem 

(ire.  I  will  frown  m  1  paM  bj,  and  kt  then  lake 
it  as  (hey  Ibt. 

SoM,  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  mj  thumb 
at  them;  whichisadiierace  to  them,  iflbey  bearit. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  ui,  airl 

San.   I  do  bite  my  thumb,  air. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  ni,  url 


ir  ;  r^ 


Stun.  If  the  law  of  onr  aide,  if  I  »ay— ay  7 

Gre.  No. 

Sam.  No,  bit,  I  do  not  bhe  my  thumb  at  you, 
lir;  but  I  bile  my  thumb,  tir> 

Grt.  Do  you  quarrel,  tirT 

Abr.  QuBirel,  sirl  no,  sir- 
Sum.  If  jou  do,  air,  I  am  for  you !  I  serre  aa 
good  a  man  as  you. 

Abr.  No  brtter. 

Sam.  WeU,  »ir. 

EaUr  Benvolio,  at  a  ditUmee. 

Gre.  Say— 4)euer;  here  comes  one  of  my  ins- 
ler**  kinsnien. 
Sam.  Yes,  better,  sir. 
Ahr.  Vou  lie. 


Sam.  Draw,  if  von  be  men. — Gregoiy.  remem- 
ber thy  swashinn  bk>w.  [Thfyfie,ht, 

Ben.  Part,  fools!  put  up  your  swords;  you  kiiow 
not  what  you  do.  [Bead  dmim  their  Stcordi. 

Enler  Ttbalt. 

Ti/b.  What!  art  thon  drawn  among  these  heart- 
less hinds! 
Turn  thee,  Betirolio ;  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.    I  do  but   keep   the   peace;   put  up  thy 

Or  manage  it  lo  part  these  men  with  me. 

Ti/b.  What !  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?     I  hate 
the  word, 
Aa  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee. 
Ha»8  at  thee,  cownrd.  [TheyfigtU. 
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ACT  1. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


SCE9E  1. 


Enter  several  persons  of  both  Houses^  toko  join  the 
fray;  then  enter  Cktizens,  vnJth  clubs  or  par- 
tisans* 

1  CU.  Clube,  bills,  and  partisans!  strike!   beat 
them  down ! 
Down  with  the  Capulets!   down  with  the  Mon- 
tagues! 

Enter  CAFULETt  in  his  gown ;  and  Lady  Capulet. 

Cap,  What  noise  is  this? — Give  me  my  long 

sword,  ho ! 
Im.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch !— Why  call  you 

for  a  sword  ? 
Cap.  My  sword,  I  say  !-^01d  Montague  is  come. 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montague  and  Lady  Montague. 

Mon.  Thou  villain  Capulet !— Hold  me  not ;  let 

me  go. 
La.  Mon.  Thou  shalt  not  stir  one  foot  to  seek  a 

foe. 

Enter  Prince,  with  his  train. 

Prin.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, — 
Will  they  not  hear;— -what  ho!  you  men,  you 

beasts, 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins. 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mis-temper'd  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. — 
Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet, and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturbed  the  quiet  of  our  streets ; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old. 
Cankered  with  peace,  t^  part  your  canker*d  hate. 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again. 
Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace : 
For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away. 
You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me ; 
And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 
To  know  our  further  pleasure  in  this  case, 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place. 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 
[Exeunt  Prince  and  Attendants ;  Capulet,  Lady 
Capulet,  Ttbalt,  Citizens,  and  Servants. 

Mon.  Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  ? 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary. 
And  yours,  close  fighting,  ere  I  did  approach. 
I  drew  to  part  them :  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepared ; 
Which,  as  he  breathM  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss*d  him  in  scorn. 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows. 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part. 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La,  Mon.  O !  where  is  Romeo  ? — saw  you  him 
to-day  ? 
Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshippM  sun 
Peer*d  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad ; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side. 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son. 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
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And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood : 
I,  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own. 
Which  then  most  sought,  where  most  might  not 

be  found. 
Being  one  too  many  by  my  weary  self, 
Pursu'd  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his. 
And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladly  fied  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen, 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs : 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  furthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed. 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son. 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out, 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night. 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove,    . 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause  ? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  hiro. 

Ben.  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon.  Both  by  myself,  and  many  other  (riends: 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor. 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say,  how  true<^ 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  wonn« 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beaUty  to  the  sun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow. 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 

Enter  Romeo,  at  a  distance. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes :  so  please  you,  step 
aside; 
I'll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Mon.  I  would,  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  stay. 
To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let's  away. 

[Exeunt  Montague  and  Lady. 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Bern.  Is  the  day  so  young  ? 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  me !  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 

Ben.  It  was.    What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's 
hours  ? 

Rom.  Not  having  that,  which,  having,'  makes 
them  short. 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Rom.  Out. 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  stiff. 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  will ! 
Where  shall  we  dine  ? — O  me ! — What  fray  was 

here? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love : 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love !  O  loving  hate ! 
O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  created ! 
O  heavy  lightness !  serious  vanity ! 
Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health ! 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is !— > 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz ;  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 
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Bat.  Ai  thy  good  heart'*  oppression. 

Rom.  Why,  such  U  love's  Danigresaion. — 
(f  ricb  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breail ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  presa'd 
With  more  of  thine :  this  love,  that  thou  hast 

Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  b  a  unoke,  made  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  pnrg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  loven'  eyes; 
Being  rex'd,  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lover's  tears: 
What  is  it  else  1  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Farewell,  my  cos.  [Going. 

Sen.  Soli,  I  will  fo  along : 

And  if  yon  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Som.  Tut!   I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here; 
This  is  Dot  Romeo,  he's  some  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is  tbnt  you  love. 

Rom,  What  1  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  1 

Ben.  Groan!  why,  no; 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom.   Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will ; 
A  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill. — 
In  s^ness,  cousin,  1  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aitn'd  so  near,  when  1  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  mark-man! — And  she's  lair 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  bit. 

Rom.  Well,  in  that  hit,  you  miss:  she'll  not  be 
hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow.     She  hath  Dian's  wit; 
And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd. 


From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  th'  encounter  of  assailing  eyes. 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold : 
.0;  ehe  is  rich  in  beauty;  only  poor. 
That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  slore. 
Bert.  Then  she  bath  sworn,  that  she  will  still  live 

ifom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes  huge 

For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity. 
Cull  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise;  wisely  loo  fair. 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair: 
Slie  hnth  forsworn  to  love,  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  la  tell  it  now. 

Bai.  Be  rul'd  by  me;  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O'.  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes: 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Ram.  'Tis  the  way 

To  call  her's,  exquisite,  in  question  more. 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  lirows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  tbey  hide  the  fair : 
He,  Uial  is  stricken  blind,  caimot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  u  passing  fair. 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read  who  pass'd  that  passing  (a\r  7 
Farewell :  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt. 

[Ereunl. 
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Scene  II. — A  Strut. 

Enter  Capui^et,  Paris,  and  ServanL 

Cap.  But  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think, 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both; 
And  pity  *tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 

Cap.  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before ; 
My  cnikl  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years : 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early  made. 
Earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she, 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Faris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast. 
Whereto  I  have  iuTited  many  a  guest. 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you  among  the  store. 
One  more  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  house  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light : 
Such  comfort,  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel. 
When  well-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house :  hear  all,  all  see. 
And  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 
Which,  on  more  view  of  many,  mine  being  one. 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me. — <>o,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persons  out. 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  and  to  them  say, 

[Giving  a  paper. 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  r aris. 

Serv.  Find  them  out,  whose  names  are  written 
here?  It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should 
meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last, 
the  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his 
nets ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons,  whose 
names  are  here  writ,  and  can  never  find  what  names 
the  writing  person  hath  here  writ.  I  must  to  the 
learned :— in  good  time. 

Enter  Benvouo  and  Romeo. 

Ben.  Tut,  man !  one  fire  bums  out  another's  burning. 

One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish  ;   * 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning ; 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye. 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 
Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 
Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 
Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  madman 
is: 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,   and  tormented,   and— Good-den,  good 
fellow. 
Serv,  God  gi*  good  den.— I  pray,  sir,  can  you 

read? 
Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 
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Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  learn *d  it  without  book  ; 
but  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters,  and  the  language. 

Serv.  Ye  say  honestly.    Rest  you  meny. 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow ;  1  can  read.  [Reads* 

'*  Siguier  Martino,  and  his  wife,  and  daughterR  ; 
County  Anselme,  and  his  beauteous  sisters;  the 
lady  widow  of  Vitruvio ;  Signior  Placentio,  and  hbf 
lovely  nieces ;  Mercutio,  and  his  brother  Valentine  ; 
mine  uncle  Capulet,  his  wife,  and  daughters ;  my 
fair  niece  Rosaline;  Livia;  Signior  Valentio,  aud 
his  cousin  Tybalt ;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena.^ 

A  fair  assembly ;  whither  should  they  come  ? 

Serv.  Up. 

Rom.  Whither  ?  to  supper  7 

Serv.  To  our  house. 

Rom.  Whose  house  7 

Sero.  My  master's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  should  have  asked  you  that  before. 

Serv.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  without  asking.  My 
master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet;  and  if  you  be  not 
of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush 
a  cup  of  wine.    Rest  you  meny.  [Exit* 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulei*s 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thou  so  lov'st, 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Go  thither;  and,  with  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires ; 
And  these,  who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die. 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars. 
One  fairer  than  my  love !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut !  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by. 
Herself  pois'd  with  herself  in  either  eye ; 
But  in  those  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid, 
That  I  will  show  you  shining  at  this  feast. 
And  she  shall  scant  show  well,  that  now  shows  best. 

Rom.  I'll  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown. 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.  [E^xeunl. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Capulet's  House. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

La,  Cap.  Nurse,  where's  my  daughter?  call  her 

forth  to  me. 
Nurse.  Now,  by  my  maiden-head  at  twelve  year 
old, 
I  bade  her  come. — What,  lamb !  what,  lady-bird  !— 
God  forbid! — ^where's  this  girl? — ^what,  Juliet! 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  How  now !  who  calls  ? 

Nurse.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here. 

What  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap,  This  is  the  matter. — Nurse,  give  leave 
awhile. 
We  must  talk  in  secret. — Nurse,  come  back  again : 
I  have  remember'd  me,  thou  shalt  hear  our  counsel. 
Thou  know'st  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse,  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La,  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth. 

And  yet  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken  I  have  but  four. 
She  is  not  fourteen.    How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 
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La.  Cap.  A  rortnifiht,  Bod  odd  dajra. 

JVWtm.  Btcii  or  odd,  of  all  days  id  the  yeaT, 
Come  Lammaa-ere  al  night  (hall  she  be  fonrteeti. 
Susan  and  she, — God  rest  all  ChriBtian  souls  !— 
Were  of  an  age. — Well,  Susan  is  with  Ood; 
She  was  too  good  for  me.     But,  as  I  said. 
Go  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen ; 
That  shall  she,  marry :  I  remeraber  it  well. 
'Tis  since  the  earthqiiake  now  eleven  years ; 
And  she  was  wean'd, — I  never  shall  forget  it, — 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day ; 
For  1  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 
Sitting  in  (he  son  under  the  doTe-house  wall: 
Hy  lord  and  yon  were  then  at  Mantua.— 


Ni^,  I  do  bear  a  brain ;— but,  as  I  said. 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  ou  the  Dip|;de 

Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 

To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug! 

Shake,  quoth  the  dore-houae:  'twas  no  need,Ilrow, 

To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years ; 

For  tbeo  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood. 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 

For  even  the  day  before  she  broke  her  brow  : 

And  then  my  husband — Ood  be  with  his  soul! 

'A  was  a  merry  man, — look  up  the  child : 

"  Yea,"  quoth  he,  "  doat  thou  fall  upon  thy  face  I 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  hasl  more  wit ; 


WUt  tboa  not,  Jule?"  and,  by  my  holy-dam, 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said — "  Ay." 
To  see,  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about ! 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  never  should  forget  it:  "Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  T" 

qnot^he; 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said — "  Ay." 
La.  Cap.  Eaongh  of  this:  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy 

NuTie.   Yes,  madam.     Yet  I  cannot  choose  but 

To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say — "Ay :" 


And  yet,  1  warrant.  It  had  upon  its  brow 

A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone, 

A  perilous  knock ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 

"Yea,"  quoth  my  husband,  "fairst  upon  thy  face! 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  com'st  to  age; 

Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  1"  it  stinted,  and  said — "  Ay." 

Jul.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  piay  thee,  nurse,  say  I. 

JVuri«.  Peace,  I  have  done.     God  mark  thee  lo 
his  grace ! 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nun'd : 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  n^  wish. 
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La.  Cap.  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of: — tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.  An  honour !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I  would  say,  thou  hadst  sucked  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 

La,  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now ;  younger 
than  you, 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem. 
Are  made  already  mothers :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother,  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus,  then,  in  brief; — 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady !  lady,  such  a  man, 
As  all  the  world— Why,  he^s  a  man  of  wax. 

Im.  Cap.  Verona*s  sununer  hath  not  such  a 
flower. 

Nurse.  Nay,  he's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 

La,  Cap.  What  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gen- 
tleman ? 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast : 
Read  o*er  the  volume  of  young  Paris*  face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen. 
Examine  every  married  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content ; 
And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  k)ver, 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea ;  and  'tis  much  pride, 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide. 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess, 
By  having  him  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nurse.  No  less?  nay,  bigger:  women  grow  by 
men. 

La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris' 
love? 

Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move ; 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  served 
up,  you  called,  my  young  lady  asked  for,  the  nurse 
cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity. 
I  must  hence  to  wait;  I  beseech  you,  follow 
straight. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee.    Juliet,  the  county 

stays. 
Nurse.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy 
days.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  TV. — A  Street. 

Enter  Romeo,  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  unth  five  or 
six  Maskers,  Torch-hearers,  and  others. 

Rom.  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our 
excuse, 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity : 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper ; 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance : 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We'll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch ;  I  am  not  for  this  ambling : 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 
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Met.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  hare  you 
dance. 

iSofft.  Not  I,  believe  me.     You  have  dancing 
shoes. 
With  nimble  soles ;  I  have  a  soul  of  lead. 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  lover :  borrow  Cupid's  wings* 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft. 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  so  boundf 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

Mer.  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  lore ; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough. 
Too  rude,  too  boisterous ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
love; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down.^ 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in  : 

[PuUing  on  a  mask* 
A  visor  for  a  visor ! — what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben.  Come,  knock,  and  enter ;  and  no  sooner  in, 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase, — 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on : 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.  Tut!  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own 
word. 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of  this  save-reverence  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  bum  day-light,  ho. 

Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Mer.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  jud^ent  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  6ve  wits. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mask, 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night  ? 

Mer.  And  so  did  I. 

Rom.  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true. 

Mer.  O !  then,  I  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comet 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Over  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams : 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  die  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of 
love: 
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Od    coartien*    knees,    that   dream    on    conrt'sies 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  wbo  strai^t  dream  od  feel : 
O'er  ladies'  lipe,  who  Bliaigbc  on  kiases  dream; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Hab  with  bUatera  plagues, 
Because   their  breaths   with   aweel-meats  tainted 

Sometime  she  gallop*  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
Aod  then  dreama  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
TickJing  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep ; 
Then  he  dreams  of  another  benefice. 
Sometime  she  drireth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  theii  dreamt  be  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep:  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swean  a  piajer  or  two. 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night; 
And  hakes  the  elf-locks  in  fbul  sluttish  baits, 
Which,  once  untangled,  moch  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  nuUds  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  presses  them,  and  leans  them  first  to  bear. 


Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This,  is  she— 

Rom.  Peace,  peace!  Mercutio,  peace ! 

Thon  talk'st  of  nothing. 

MtT.  True.  I  talk  of  dreams. 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantaij ; 
Which  b  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos 
Even  now  the  fnnen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  anger'd,  pufls  away  from  theoce, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Ben.  This  ¥rind,  jrou  talk  of,  blows  us  from  our- 

Snpper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early ;  for  my  mind  misgives. 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  tearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  dos'd  in  my  breast. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course. 
Direct  my  sail. — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Bm.  Strike,  drtmi.  [Ereunl 


('Conn^vlMiiil,'  ud  FkM.) 


ScEKC  V.^A  Hall  in  Cafolbt's  Home. 
Murieiaiu  leaiting.     Enter  ServanU. 
1  Sere.  Where'sPotpan.thathehelpaoot  to  take 
swayT  besbift  atiencher!  he  scrape  a  trencher! 


2  Sen,  When  good  manners  ihall  lie  all  in  one 
or  two  men's  han&,  and  they  unwashed  loo,  'lis  a 
foul  thing. 

1  Sen.  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  llie 
court-cupb(»id,  look  to  the  plate— Uood  thou,  save 
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me  a  piece  of  marchpane ;  and,  as  thou  lovest  me, 
let  the  porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone,  and  Nell.— 
Antony !  and  Potpan ! 

2  Sere.  Ay,  boy ;  ready. 

X  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  called  for,  asked 
for,  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too.— 
Cheerly,  boys:  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer 
liver  take  all.  [They  retire  hehmd. 

Enter  Cafulet,  Sft.^  with  the  Guests,  and  the 

Maskers* 

Cap.  Welcome,  gentlemen!    Ladies  that  have 

theur  toes 
UnplaguM  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you : — 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  she  that  makes  dainty, 

she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns.    Am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 
Vou  are  welcome,  gentlemen !    I  have  seen  the  day. 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  vvonld  please :— -'tis  gone,  *tis  gone,  *tis 

gone. 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  !^-Come,  musicians, 

play. 
A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

[Music  plays,  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  ye  knaves !  and  turn  the  tables  up, 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot.- 
Ah !  sirrah,  this  imlook'd-for  sport  comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days : 
How  long  is't  now,  since  last  yourself  and  1 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 
2  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1  Cap.  What,  man !  'tis  not  so  much,  'tis  not  so 

much: 
'T'ls  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  Pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will. 
Some  five  and  twenty  years ;  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.  'Tis  more,  'tis  more :  his  son  is  elder,  sir; 
His  son  is  thirty. 

1  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Bom.  What  lady  is  that,  which  doth  enrich  the 
hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Serv.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bom.  O!  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum 
bright. 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  ^thiop's  ear ; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear! 
8o  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  stand. 
And,  touching  here,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 
1  never  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

T)fh.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague- 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy. — What !  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antic  face. 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin. 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

1  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman!    wherefore 
storm  you  so  ? 

Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite. 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 
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1  Cap.  Young  Romeo  is  it  ? 

Tyh.  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

1  Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone. 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govem'd  youth. 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here,  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement; 
Therefore,  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him : 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect, 
Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  fiowns. 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyh.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest. 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

1  Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd : 

What !  goodman  boy !— I  say,  he  shall ;— go  to  ;— 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him !  God  shall  mend  my  soul— 
You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests. 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop!  you'll  be  the  man  ' 

Tyh.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 

1  Cap.  Go  to,  go  to ; 

You  are  a  saucy  boy.— Is't  so,  indeed  ?— 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you ;— I  know  what. 
You  must  contrary  me !  marry,  'tis  tim^» 
Well  said,  my  hearts ! — ^You  are  a  princox ;  go  :— 
Be  quiet,  or — More  light,  more  light !— -for  shame ! 
I'll  make  you  quiet ;— What !— Cheerly,  my  hearts ! 

Tyb.  Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meet- 
ing* 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  diflferent  greeting. 

I  will  withdraw :  but  this  intrusion  shall. 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.     [Exit. 
Bom.  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthiest  hand 

[  To  JUUET. 

This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this,— 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 
Jul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too 
much. 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch. 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 
Bom.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 
Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in 

prayer. 
Bom.  O !  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands 
do ; 
They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  des- 
pair. 
Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayera' 

sake. 
Bom.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  eflfccl 
I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  sin  is  purg'd. 

[Kissing  her. 
Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have 

took. 
Bom.  Sin  from  my  lips?     O,  trespass  sweetly 
urg'd ! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 
Jul.  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

Nurse.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with 

you. 
Bom.  What  is  her  mother? 
Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor, 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous. 
I  nure'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal ; 
I  tell  you — he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 
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Rom.  la  she  a  Capnlei  T 

O,  dear  Kconnt '.  my  life  ia  mj  foe'i  debt. 

Ben.  Away,  besoDe ;  (he  apart  is  at  the  beat. 

Rom.  At,  ao  I  fear ;  the  more  ia  mj  unrest. 

1  Cap.  Nay,  gentlemea,  prepare  not  to  be  gone; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  iKioquet  towiirds.— 
It  it  e'en  so  ?     Why  then,  I  ihank  yon  all; 
1  [haak  yon,  honest  gentlemen;  good  night ^^ 
More  torches  here!— Come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 
Ah,  airrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late ; 
I'll  to  my  mt. 

[Ereunt  all  but  Juliet  attd  Ndrsb. 

JhL  Come  hither,  norae.     What  is  yond'  gen- 

JVbtm.   The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.  What'i  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  T 

Nvne.  Many,  that,  1  think,  be  young  Fetruchio. 


JmI.  What'a  he,  that  follows  here,  that  would 
not  dance  T 

Nurie.  I  know  not. 

Jtd.  Go,  ask  his  name. — If  he  be  married. 
My  graro  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

NuTte.  Hi*  name  ia  Romeo,  and  a  Montague; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

JU.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate! 
Too  early  aeen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  ia  to  me. 
That  I  muat  love  s  loathed  enemy. 

iVurae.  What'a  this?  what's  this T 

Jul.  A  rhyme  I  leam'd  even  now 

Of  one  1  danc'd  withal.  [(>w  eaUfirttUii,  Juliet! 

Nurte.  Anon,  anon: 

Come,  let'l  away ;  the  strangera  all  are  gone. 

[Exeunt. 


Enter  Chobdi. 

Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie, 

And  voang  alTeetion  gapes  to  be  his  heir: 
That  fair,  for  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  die. 

With  tender  Juliet  matcb'd  ia  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd.  and  loves  again. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks; 
But  to  hia  foe  enppoa'd  be  must  cnmplain. 

And  she  steal  tove'a  sweel  bail  from  fearful  hooks: 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  auch  vowa  as  lovers  use  to  swear; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

"To  meet  her  new-beloved  anywhere : 
But  passion  lends  them  power,  time,  means,  to  meet. 
Tempering  eitremities  with  extreme  sweet.  [Exit. 


Sum.  Can  I  go  forwaid,  when  my  heart  'a  hereT 
Tutu  back,  dall  eailh,  and  find  Ih;  ceotre  ou^ 
[He  eUntbt  tkc  waii,  aitd  leap*  doum  mthin  it. 

Ertter  BEHrouo  and  Mescutio. 

Ben.  Romeo!  mj' ct)naui  Romeo .'  Roraeo! 

Mer.  He  is  wise ; 

And,  on  my  life,  hatfa  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  rao  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard 
wall. 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too.— 

Romeo,  bumonrs,  madman,  poseion,  lover! 
Appear  than  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh : 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satufied  j 
Cry  but — Ah  me  '  proooUQce  but — lore  and  dove ; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  oick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  beir, 
Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim. 
When  king  Cophetua  lo*'d  the  beggar-maid. — 
He  hearelh  not,  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not; 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlel  lip. 
By  her  fine  fool,  straight  leg,  and  quivenng  thigh. 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie. 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

Sen.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

JIfer.  This  cannot  anger  him :  'twonld  anger  him 
To  nise  a  sphit  in  his  mistress'  circle 


or  some  Btzange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  coojar'd  it  down; 
That  were  some  spite.     My  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress*  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  op  him. 
Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  thcs« 

To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  beat  befits  the  daik. 

JIfer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  maik> 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit. 
As  maids  call  medlars  when  they  laugh  alone.— 
Romeo,  good  night: — I'll  to  my  tiuckle-bed; 
This  field-bed  Is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep. 
Come,  shall  we  goT 

Ben.  Qo,  then ;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found. 

[EtattU. 

ScESK  II. — Capdlxt's  Oardm. 


Bon.  Hejeatsatscais,thatneverfe1tawound.— 

[Jiri.iET  appeart  above,  at  a  mndoie. 

But,  soft!    what   light    through   yonder  wnidow 

breaks! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Jnhet  is  the  sun ! — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  uek  ai  ' 
That  thon,  her  maid,  i 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  ana  is  envious; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  of 
It  is  my  lady;  O!  it  is  my  love: 
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O,  that  she  knew  she  were ! — 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says,  nothing :  what  of  that  7 

Her  eye  discourses,  I  wUl  answer  it.— 

1  am  too  bold,  *tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 

Two  of  the  fairest  stan  in  all  the  heaven. 

Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 

To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 

What  if  h^  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eyes  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright. 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
O!  that  I  were  a  slove  upon  that  hand,^ 
That  I  mig^  touch  that  cheek. 

JvL  Ah  me!     , 

Ram,  She*  speaks : 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  ^orious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head« 
As  is  a  vringed  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  w&te-uptum^  wond*ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jtd.  O  E^meo,  Romeo !  wherefore  art  thou  Ro- 
meo? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  ru  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

jRoiB.  Shall  1  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at 
this? 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name, that  is  my  enemy: 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  £ice,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.    O !  be  some  other  name. 
What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose. 
By  any  other  iiame  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title. — ^Roraeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom.         '  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Can  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jid.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen'd 
in  night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Ram,  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee : 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul,  My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom,  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  displease. 

JmL    How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me?    and 
wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom,  With  love*s  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch 
these  walls; 
For  stony  Hmits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  Uiat  dares  love  attempt; 
Therefore,  thy  kinsmen  are  no  stop  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom,  Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye. 


Than  twenty  of  their  swords :  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul,  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee 
here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their 
eyes; 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul,  By  whose  direction  found'st  mou  out  this 
place  ? 

Rom.  By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire ; 
He  lent  me  coimsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  furthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my 
face; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek. 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke :  but  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?     I  know  thou  wilt  say— Ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word ;  yet,  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false :  at  lovers'  perjuries. 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.    O,  gentle  Romeo ! 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  s^  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but,  else,  not  for  the  worid. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware. 
My  true  love's  passion :  therefore,  pardon  me ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops,— 

Jul,  O !  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant 
moon 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Wluch  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry,' 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love^ 

Jul,  Well,  do  not  swear.     Although  I  joy  in 
thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadris'd,  too  sudden; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.     Sweet,  good  night! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast ! 

Rom,  O !  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 

Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Rom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow 
for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it ; 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Would'st  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  pur- 
pose, love  ? 

Jtd.  But  to  be  fi^nk,  and  give  it  thee  again ; 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  t&ng  I  have. 
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Rom.  A  ihonsaiid  timei  tbe  worse,  to  waot  thy 
Ught^ 
Lore  goea  loward  Icne,  u  Bcbool-boyB  from  their 

Bat  loTe  from  lore,  toward  ichool  with  beavj  looka. 
[JUtuimg. 
Se-taUr  Juuet,  above. 

Jul.  Hist!  Romeo, hill !  O, fora falcouer'sToice, 
To  lure  thu  tercei-gentle  back  BgBiii! 
Bondage  ia  hoane,  and  may  not  apeak  aloud; 
EUe  would  1  tear  the  ca*e  where  echo  liea. 
And  make  her  airy  voice  more  hoarse  than  mine 
Wilh  repetition  or  my  Romeo'a  oame- 

Som.  It  is  my  aoul,  that  calls  upon  my  name: 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovera'  tongues  by  night. 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears ! 

Jut.  Romeo  I 

Som.  My  dear ! 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shalllaend  to  theeT 

Rom.  By  the  hour  of  nine, 

Jul.  I  will  Dot  fail :  'lis  twenty  years  bll  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  1  did  call  thee  Dack> 

Rom.  Let  me  stand  here,  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget  to  have  thee  still  stand  there. 
Remembering  how  1  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  stiD  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Ju.  "Tia  almost  moniitig,  I  would  han  thee 
gone; 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird. 


My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
Mj  love  as  deep;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[JVurie  calU  unlkin. 
I  hear  some  noise  within :  dear  love,  adieu ! — 
Anon,  good  nurse  ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [Exit. 

Rom.  O  blessed  blessed  night!  I  am  afeard. 
Being  in  night,  ail  this  is  but  a  dream. 
Too  flattering-BWeet  to  be  substantial. 
Re^tnter  Juuet,  above. 

Jul.  Three  woids,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 

By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 

Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite; 

And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 

And  follow  thee  my  lord  ihroughout  the  world. 

Nune.   [WUhin.]   Madam. 

Jul.  1  come,  anon—But  if  thoD  mean's!  not  wen, 
I  do  beseech  thee, — 

Nam.  [mthm.]  Madam. 

Jul.  By  and  by ;  I  come. — 

To  cease  thy  strife,  and  teave  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  wiU  I  send. 

Rom,  So  thrive  my  soul,— 

JuL  A  thotuand  times  good  night!  [EzU. 
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Who  leU  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loTing-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom*  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I : 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night :  parting  is  such  sweet  sor- 
row. 
That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

[Exit. 

Bom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  m  thy 
breast!-^ 
Wonld  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell ; 
Hit  help  to  crave,  and  my  good  hap  to  tell.  [Exit. 

ScEivK  in. — Friar  Ladrknce's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  LAuasircE,  vjijOi  a  hasket. 

Fri.  The  grey-ey*d  mom  smiles  on  the  frown- 
ing night, 
Checqnering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels : 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-fill  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowen. 
The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  is  her  buryine  grave,  that  is  her  womb ; 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find : 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 
O !  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities : 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  lire 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but  strain'd  from  that  fair  use, 
ReTolts  fiom  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abase : 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied. 
And  vice  sometime'sby  action  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power : 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each 

part; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 
In  n»n  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will ; 
And  where  the  worser  is  predominant. 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father ! 

Fri.  Benedicitef 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ?— 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distemper'd  head, 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, ' 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  nerer  lie ; 
But  where  nnbruis^  youth,  with  unstufTd  brain. 
Both  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 
Therefore,  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure. 
Thou  art  up-rous*d  by  some  distemperatnre : 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right— 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Ram.  That  last  is  true;  the  sweeter  rest  was 
mine. 

FrL  God  pardon  sin !  wert  thou  with  Rosaline  ? 


Rom.  With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father?  no ; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.  That's  my  good  son :  but  where  hast  thon 
been,  then  ? 

Rom.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  fessting  with  mine  enemy ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  me. 
That's  by  me  wounded :  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies : 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man ;  for,  lo ! 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love 
is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine ; 
And  aU  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage.    When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pass ;  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  consent  to  many  us  to-day. 

Fri,  Holy  Saint  Francis !  what  a  change  is  here ! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear, 
So  soon  forsaken  ?  young  men's  love,  then,  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
JesM  Maria. ^  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline ! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste ! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ean ; 
Lo !  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet. 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine. 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline : 
And  art  thou  chang'd?  pronounce  this  sentence, 

then^- 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'st  me  oh  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fru  For  doting,  not  for  loring,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave, 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  ihe  whom  I  love 
now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow : 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O !  she  knew  well. 

Thy  love  dkl  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me, 
In  one  respect  I'll  thy  assistant  be ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove. 
To  tura  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.  O !  let  us  hence :  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 

Fri.  Wisely,  and  slow;  they  stumble  that  run 
fast.  [Exeunt. 

ScEWE  IV.— -4  Street 
Enter  Behvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo  be  ?— 
Came  he  not  home  to-night  ? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  fathers :  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  ^Vhy,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench, 
that  Kosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  to  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  wOl  answer  it. 
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Mer.  Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a 
letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter^s  master, 
how  he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer,  Alas,  poor  Romeo!  he  is  already  dead! 
stabbed  with  a  white  wench*s  black  eye;  run 
thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song;  the  very  pin 
of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt- 
shaft  ;  and  is  ha  a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt? 

£m.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you. 
O !  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments. 
He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  dis- 
tance, and  proportion;  rests  me  his  minim  rest, 
one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom :  the  very 
butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist,  a  duellist ;  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond cause.  Ah,  the  inmiortal  passado  I  the  punto 
reverso !  the  hay  !— 

Ben,  The  what? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting 
fantasticoes,  these  new  tuners  of  accents !— '*  By 
Jesu,  a  very  good  blade ! — a  very  tall  man ! — a  very 

good  whore !" — ^Why  !  is  not  this  a  lamentable 
ling,  grandsire,  that  we  should  be  thus  afflicted 
with  these  strange  flies,  these  fashion-mongers, 
these  pardonnez-mois,  who  stand  so  much  on  the 
new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old 
bench  ?    O,  their  bans,  their  hani  ! 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben,  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  zoe,  like  a  dried  herring.— O 
flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified ! — ^Now  is  he  for 
the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in:  Laura,  to 
his  lady,  was  a  kitchen-wench ;— marry,  she  had  a 
better  love  to  be-rhyme  her :  Dido,  a  dowdy ;  Cleo- 
patra, a  gipsy ;  Helen  and  Hero,  hildings  and  har- 
lots ;  Thisbe,  a  grey  eye  or  so,  but  not  to  the  pur- 
pose.—Signior  Romeo,  honjour!  there's  a  French 
salutation  to  ^'our  French  slop.  You  gave  us  the 
counterfeit  fairly  last  night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  coun- 
terfeit did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The* slip,  sir,  the  slip:  can  you  not  con- 
ceive? 

Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business  was 
great;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may 
•train  courtesy, 

Mer.  That's  as  much  as  to  say— such  a  case  as 
yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.  Meaning— to  courtesy. 

Mer.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer,  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Rom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 

Mer.  Well  said :  follow  me  this  jest  now,  till 
thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump ;  that,  when  the  sin- 
gle sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after 
the  wearing,  solely  singular. 

Rom.  O  single-soled  jest !  solely  singular  for  the 
singleness. 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  for  my 
wits  fail. 

Rom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spars;  or 
I'll  cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay^  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase 
I  have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose 
in  one  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in 
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my  whole  five.  Was  I  with  you  there  for  the 
goose  ? 

Rom.  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  thing, 
when  thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom,  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is  a 
most  sharp  sauce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet 
goose? 

Mer.  O !  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Rom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word — broad : 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and  wide 
abroad— goose. 

Mer,  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning 
for  love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou 
Romeo ;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well 
as  by  nature ;  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great 
natural,  that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hkke  his 
bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  stop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale  against 
the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  wonld'st  else  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceived !  I  would  have  made 
it  short ;  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my 
tale,  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument 
no  longer. 

Rom,  Here's  goodly  geer ! 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail ! 

Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  shirt,  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter,  pr'ythee  give  me  my  fan. 

Mer.  Pr'jTthee,  do,  good  Peter,  to  nide  her  face ; 
for  her  fan's  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gendemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nfirse.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you ;  for  the  bawdy  hand 
of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurse.  Out  upon  you !  what  a  man  are  you. 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made 
for  himself  to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said ;— for  himself 
to  mar,  quoth'a  ?— Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell 
me  where  I  may  find  the  yoimg  Romeo  ? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you ;  but  young  Romeo  will  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when 
you  sought  him.  I  am  the  yoimgest  of  that  name, 
for  fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurse.  You  say  well. 

Mer,  Yea!  is  the  worst  well?  veiy  well  took, 
i'faith;  wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confidence 
with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  !     So  ho ! 

Rom.  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten 
pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent. 

An  old  hare  hoar^  and  an  old  hare  hoar. 

Is  very  good  meat  in  lent: 
But  a  hare  thai  is  hoar,  is  too  much  for  a  score. 

When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent.-^ 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's?  we'll  to 
dinner  thither. 
Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 
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■faould  deal  donble  with  ner,  tmly, 
thing  to  be  offered  to  any 
weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Nnne,  commeod  mo  to  ihj  lady  and  mia- 
treta.    I  proteat  uDia  thee, — 

Nnne.  Good  heart !  aod,  i'  faith,  I  will  lell  her 
aa  much.    Lord,  lord !  ahe  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Ibim.  What  wilt  thou  tell  bar,  unne  T  thou  doat 


Nime.  1  will  tell  her,  air, — that  you  do  proteat  t 
nhich,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom,  BidheTdeviaeBomemeanilocorue toahrift 
This  aitemoon ; 

And  there  the  shall  at  liiar  Laurence'  i^ll 
Be  Bhriv'd,  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurte.  No,  truly,  rir;  not  a  penny. 

Rwn.  Go  to,  J  aay,  you  shall. 

Nune.  Thia  aftertioon,  air?   well,  abe  aball  be 
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Rom.  And  alaf ,  good  duiw,  behind  the  abbey- 
wall: 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair; 
VVliich  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Muat  be  my  convoy  in  ihe  secret  night. 
Farewell  1 — Be  trusty,  and  I'll  'quite  thy  paioi. 
Farewell! — Commend  me  to  thy  mistr^. 

Nurie.  Now,  God  in  heaven  bleu  thee !— Hark 

Sunt.  What  say'st  thon,  my  dear  nurMT 

Nune.  Is  your  man  secret  7    Did  you  ne'w  hear 
■ay. 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  T 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee ;  my  man's  true  as  steel. 

Narie.  Well,  sir;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady — Lord,  lord! — when  'twas  a  little  .prating 
thing,— 0!—Theie*a  a  nobleuuui  in  town,  one 


Paris,  that  would  fain  lay  knife  aboard ;  but  ihe, 
good  soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a  load,  a  very  load,  as 
see  him.  I  anger  her  sometimes,  and  (eU  ber  that 
Paris  is  the  properer  man;  but,  I'll  warrant  you, 
when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the 
Tarsal  world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo  begin 
both  with  a  letter  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  nurse;  What  of  that?  both  with  an  R. 

NuTie.  Ah,  mocker!  that's  die  dog's  name.  R 
is  for  thee  1  no :  I  know  it  begins  with  some  other 
letter;  and  she  has  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it, 
of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to 

ibm.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  [ExU. 

NuTte.  Ay,  a  thousand  tiroes.— Peter ! 

Pet.  Anon? 

Nunc.  Pet«r,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before. 

lEzetmt. 


ScZ5E  V. — Caphlet's  Oardett' 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jilt.  The  clock  struck  nine,  when  1  did  send  the 

la  half  an  hour  she  promb'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him  : — that's  not  so. — 
O!  she  is  lame-  love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 
Which  ten  limes  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble -pi  oion'd  doves  draw  love. 
And  therefore  hath  the  wjnd-swift  Cupid  winga. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  hif  hmoat  hill 
Of  ihia  day's  journey ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours,— jrel  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthftil  bhrad, 
She'd  be  as  awilt  in  motion  u  a  bell ; 
Hy  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me : 


But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead ; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy,  and  pale  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 
O  God  !  she  comes.— O  honey  nnrae  t  what  news  ? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  T    Send  thy  man  away. 
Nvrse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.    '   [Exit  Petbb. 
Jul.  Now,  good  sweet  nurae,  —  O  lord!    wh^ 
loob'st  Qiou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  pUyins  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

JVuTM.  I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  awhile.^ 
Fie,  how  my  bonea  ache  1    What  a  jaunt  have  1 
had! 
Jul.  I  would,  thon  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy 

Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak ;— good,  good  nai«e. 
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NuTtt.  Jeau,  what   haste  !    cm  you   not   ataj 

Do  joa  not  see,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ! 

JiU.  How  ajt  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  ha«t 
breath 
To  »ay  to  me— that  thou  art  out  of  breath! 
The  excuse  that  ibou  dost  make  iD  this  delay 
Ii  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  tby  Dews  good,  or  bad  J  answer  to  that ; 
Sny  either,  and  I'll  stay  the  circumslouce. 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is't  good  or  bud  1 

JS'urte.  Well,  you  hare  made  a  simple  choice ; 
joa  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man :  Romeo !  aa, 
not  he  ;  though  his  face  be  better  ihau  any  man's, 
yel  bis  leg  excels  all  men's;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a 
foot,  and  a  body, — though  they  be  not  to  be  talked 
on,  yel  they  »n  past  compare.  He  is  not  the 
flDwer  of  courtesy, — but,  I'll  warrant  him,  as  gen- 
tle u  a  lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench :  serve  God. — 
What,  have  you  dined  at  home  1 

Jul.  No,  no :  bat  all  this  did  I  know  before. 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage  T  what  of  that  ? 

AuTM.  Lord,  how  my  be^  aches !  what  a  head 
have  I ! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  io  twenty  |Meces. 
Hy   back!    o*  t'  other  side.  — O,  my  back,   my 

back  !— 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  with  jannting  up  and  down. 

JiU.  r  foith,  I  am  soiry  that  thou  art  not  well. 


Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nuive,  tell  me,  what  says  my 
love! 

JVvrie.  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  genilemaii. 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous. — Where  is  your  mother  7 

Jul.  Where  b  ray  mother  1 — why,  she  is  within : 
Where  should  she  be  ?     Honr  oddly  thou  reply'st ; 
"  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman, — 
Where  i*  your  mother !" 

JVurie.  O,  God's  lady  dear ! 

Are  you  so  hot!    Marry,  come  up,  I  trow; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  booesT 

!,  what  say*  Ro- 
meo i 
Nmtk.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to-day  ! 
Jtd.  I  have. 

iVurte.  Then,  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence* 
cell, 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  yon  a  wife : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks. 
They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church;   I  must  another  way. 
To  fetch  a' ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark : 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight, 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
Go;  I'll  to  ditiner:  hie  you  to  the  cell. 
Jyl,  Hie  to  lugh  fortune ! — honest  nurse,  late- 
well.  [EieiaU. 


Scene  VI. — Friar  LAtraENCE's  eeU. 
EnltT  Friar  LAnaENCE  and  Roheo. 
Fri.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act. 
That  aller-bours  nvith  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Bom.  Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  sorrow  can, 
It  tannol  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 


That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight : 
Do  thou  but  ckse  our  hands  with  holy  word*. 
Then  love  .devouring  death  do  what  he  dare ; 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri,  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die:  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which  as  they  kiss  consume.     The  sweetest  honey 
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Is  loathsome  io  his  own  deliciousness, 
Aod  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite : 
Therefore,  love  moderately ;  long  love  doth 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady.->0 !  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jtd.  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri.  Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us 
both. 

Jul*  As  much  to  him,  else  are  his  thanks  too 
much. 


Rom.  Ah,  Jufiet !  if  the  measure  of  thy  joj 
Be  heapM  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breatli 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagined  happiness,  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jtd.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  inrords, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  inrorth ; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
1  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 

IH.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  vriU  make 
short  work ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone. 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one. 

[EjcetmL 


Scene  I. — A  Pvhlic  Place. 
Enter  Mercutio,  Beitvolio,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Ben.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire : 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad. 
And  if  we  meet  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl ; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  rand  blood  stirring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows  that, 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me 
his  sword  upon  the  table,  and  says,  **  God  send  me 
no  need  of  thee !"  and,  by  the  operation  of  the 
second  cup,  draws  him  on  the  drawer,  when,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 

Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
mood,  as  any  in  Italy ;  and  as  soon  moved  to  be 
moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  and  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
have  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thou !  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath 
a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than  thou 
hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking 
nuts,  having  no  other  reason,  but  because  thou  hast 
hazel  eyes :  what  eye,  but  such  an  eye,  would  spy 
out  such  a  quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quar- 
rels, as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thy  head 
hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg  for  quarrelling. 
Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in 
the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that 
hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst  thou  not  fall 
out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before 
Easter  ?  with  another,  for  tying  his  new  shoes  with 
old  riband  7  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor  me  from  quar- 
relling ! 

Ben,  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art, 
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any  roan  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Mer.  The  fee-simple  ?    O  simple ! 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Ttbalt,  and  others, 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyb.  Follow  me  close,   for  I  wiU  speak  to 
them. — 
Gentlemen,  good  den !  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Couple 
it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir, 
if  you  will  give -me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  without 
giving  ? 

Tyb.  Mercutio,  thou  consort'st  with  Romeo.— 

Mer.  Consort !  what !  dost  thou  make  us  min- 
strels ?  an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear 
nothing  but  discords :  here's  my  fiddlestick ;  here's 
that  shall  make  you  dance.     'Zounds,  consort ! 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men : 
Either  withdraw  unto  some  private  place. 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  gi'ievances. 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let 
them  gaze : 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir.    Here  comes 

iny  man. 
Mer.  But  I'll  be  hang'd,  sir,  if  he  wear  jour 
lively : 
Many,  go  before  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower ; 
Your  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him— man. 


And  M,  good  Capulel, — which  name  I  tender 
Aa  dcariy  aa  mine  own, — be  satisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  dishonourable,  Tile  submiaaion ! 
A  la  Moecata  carries  it  away.  [JTrowi. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  wUl  you  walk  ? 

Si.  What  would'it  thou  have  with  meT 
r.  Good  king  of  cats,  Dothina,  but  one  of  your 
nine  hves ;  that  I  mean  to  make  oold  withal,  and, 
as  you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  real  of 
the  eight.  Will  yon  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his 
(Mlcher  by  the  ears  ?  make  haste,  lest  mine  be 
about  your  ears  ere  it  be  out. 

Tyb.  I  am  for  you.  [2>raiCTny. 

Ram.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  Ihy  rapier  up. 

Mcr.  Come,  sir,  your  passado.         [Thty  fight. 

Ram.  Draw,  Benvolio ; 
Beat  down  their  weapons : — gendcmen,  for  shame 
Forbear  this  outrage ! — Tybalt — Mereulio — 
The  prmce  expressly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  atfeela.— Hold,  Tybalt!— good  Mer- 
cutio !     [EieMnt  Ttbalt  and  JU*  Partiion*. 


MtT.  I  am  hurt ; — 
A  plague  o'  both  the  houses ! — I  am  aped  . — 
Is  he  gone,  aod  hath  nothiuK  T 

Btn.  What!  art  thou  hurt T 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scTaich ;  marry,  'tis 
enough. — 
Where  ia  my  page  T — go,  Tillain,  fetch  a  surgeon. 
[Exit  Page. 

Rom.  Courage,  man;  the  hurt  cannot  be  mnch. 

JIfrr.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  aa  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve :  ask 
for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave 
roan.  I  am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this  world: — 
a  plague  o'  both  your  houses ! — 'Zounds '.  a  dog,  a 
rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch  a  man  to  death .'  a 
braggart,  a  rogue,  a  Tillaiu,  that  fights  by  the  book 
of  arithmetic  I — Why,  the  devil,  came  you  between 
n*  T     I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rem,  1  thought  all  for  the  best. 
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Mer.  Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint. — A  plague  o*  both  your  houses ! 
They  have  made  worms'  meat  of  me : 
1  have  it,  and  soundly  too :— your  houses ! 

[Exevani  Mercutio  and  Beicvolio. 

Bom,  This  gentleman,  the  princess  near  ally, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt*s  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  cousin ;— O  sweet  Juliet ! 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  softened  valour's  steel. 

Rt-enier  Benvolio. 

Ben,  O  Romeo, Romeo !  brave  Mercutio *s  dead; 
That  gallant  spuit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds, 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth 
depend ; ' 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end. 

Re-enter  Ttbalt. 

Ren.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom.  Alive !  in  triumph !  and  Mercutio  slain ! 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity. 
And  lire-ey*d  fury  be  my  conduct  now ! 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav*st  me ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company : 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tyh.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort 
him  here, 
8halt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  shall  determine  that. 

[They fight;  Tybaj^t falh. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away !  begone ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain : — 
Stand  not  amaz'd : — ^the  prince  will  doom  thee  death. 
If  thou  art  taken. — ^Hence ! — be  gone !— away ! 

Rom.  O !  I  am  fortune's  fool. 

Ben,  Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

[Exit  Romeo. 
Enter  Citizens,  8fc. 

1  CU.  Which  way  ran  he,  that  kilted  Mercutio  ? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

1  CU.  Up,  sir : — go  with  me ; 

I  charge  thee  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 

EhUer  Prince,  attended:   Montaoue,  Capulkt, 
their  Wives,  and  others. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  O  noble  prince !     I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  dbe  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  my  cousin!  O  my  brother's 
child ! 
O  prince !  O  cousin !  husband !  O,  the  blood  is  spill'd 
Of  my  dear  kinsman !— Prince,  as  thou  art  true. 
For  blood  of  ours  shed  blood  of  Montague. 
O  cousin,  cousin! 

Prin.  BenvoHo,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  slun,  whom  Romeo's  hand 
did  slay : 
Romeo  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the- quarrel  was ;  and  nrg'd  withal 
Your  high  displeasure :-— all  this,  uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow*d. 
Could  not  take  truce  with  die  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  Ktit  that  he  tuts 
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With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast ; 

Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 

And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 

Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 

It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 

Retorts  it.     Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 

**Hold,  friends!  friends,  part!"  and,  swifter  tliau 

his  tongue. 
His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 
And  'twixt  them  rushes ;  underneath  whose  arm. 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled  ; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Komeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge, 
And  to't  they  go  like  lightning ;  for  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them  was  stout  Tybalt  slain  ; 
And  as  he  fell  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly. 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague  ; 
Aflection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true : 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife. 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 
I  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  must  give  : 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prin.  Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

Mon.  Not  Ilomeo,  prince,  he  was   Mercutio *s 
friend ; 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  should  end* 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And  for  that  offence. 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hate's  proceeding. 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding ; 
But  I'll  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  flne. 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine. 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleaaing  and  excuses. 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses  ; 
Therefore,  use  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste. 
Else,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will: 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

[Exeuni. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Capulet's  House. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phoebus'  mansion ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately.-— 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night ! 
Tnat,  unawares,  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen ! — 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties ;  or  if  love  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sot)^r-suited  matron,  all  in  black. 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods  : 
Hood  ray  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks. 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  strange  love,  grown  bold. 
Think  true  love  acted  simple  m^esty. 
Come  night,  come  Romeo,  come  thou  day  in  night ; 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  upon  a  raven's  back.-~ 
Come,  gentle  night;   come,  loving,  black-browM 

night. 
Give  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  finr. 
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Thil  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night, 
Aod  paj  DO  worahip  to  the  garish  nin. — 
O,  I  hare  bought  the  mauioD  of  a  lore, 
Bui  not  poasess'd  it ;  and  though  I  am  sold. 
Not  yet  enjoy'd.    So  leiUoua  h  thia  day, 
Aj  b  the  night  before  aoroe  festiral 
To  an  impalieut  child  that  hath  Dew  robes, 
And  maj;  Dot  wear  them.    O '.  here  comes  my  nn 
EitUr  NvT§e,  idlh  cords. 


And  the  brings  o 


tongue,  that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heaveoly  eloquence. — 
Now,  Diirae,  what  news  T     What  hast  thou  there  I 


Ay,  a^,  the  cords. 
(Tnrouv  ihem  doicn. 
Jal.  Ah  me!  what  news?  why  dost  thou  wring 
Ihy  haods  1 


Niate.  Ah  well-a-day !  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's 

We  are  uadooe,  lady,  we  are  nndoDe ! — 
Alack  the  day ! — he's  gone,  he's  kiU'd,  he's  dead  '. 
Jul.  Can  beareu  be  to  eonont  ? 
A'ont.  Romeo  can, 

Though  hearen  cannot. — O  Romeo,  Romeo.' — 
Who  erer  would  bare  thought  iti — Romeo! 
Jut.  What  detil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me 
thtis! 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself  T  say  thou  but  /, 
And  that  bare  rowel,  /,  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice  : 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  I; 
Ij  Or  those  eyes  abut,  that  make  thee  answer,  /. 
If  he  be  slain,  say — I ;  or  if  not — no  : 
Bri^soondH  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 
11      JVurw.  1  saw  the  wound,  I  savr  it  with  mine  eyes,— 


God  tare  the  mark  Inhere  on  his  manly  breast ! 
A  ptteont  corae,  a  bloody  piteou«  corse ; 
Pak,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub'd  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood ; — 1  swounded  at  the  sight. 

Jut,  U  break,  my  heart! — poor  bankrupt,  break 
at  once  ! 
To  prison,  eyea;  ne'er  look  on  liberty: 
Vile  earth,  to  eartb  resign :  end  motion  here. 
And  thon,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heary  bier '. 

JVnTK.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt '.  the  best  friend  I  had : 
O courteous  Tybalt!  honest  gentleman ! 
That  ever  I  should  lire  to  see  thee  dead ! 

Jut.  What  storm  is  this  that  blows  so  contrary  ? 
Is  Romeo  slaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ] 
My  dear-lor'd  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord ! — 
Then,  dreadfol  trampet,  sound  the  general  doom; 
For  who  is  liriog,  if  those  two  are  goneT 

N%nt.  "Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished: 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  be  is  banished. 

/nf.  O  Ood  l—^A  Romeo'a  hand  shed  Tybalt's 
bloodl 


Nartt.  It  did,  H  did ;  alas  the  day !  it  did. 

Jul.  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowering  face! 
Did  erer  dmgon  keep  so  fab-  a  care  T 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelkal ! 
Dore-feather'd  raren  !  wolrisb-rarening  lamb! 
Despised  substance  of  dirinest  show ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st; 
A  ^mned  saint,  an  honourable  villun ! — 
O.  nature !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  beU, 
When  thon  dldit  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fjeod 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ?— 
Was  erer  book  containing  such  vile  m'ltter. 
So  fairly  bound  ?     O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeotit  pidace ! 

JVurse.  There's  no  trust. 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men ;  all  peijiu'd. 
All  fonworn,  all  naogbt,  all  distemblers.— 
Ah!  where'i  my  man  1  give  me  some  ajuaeifce.' — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sonows  make  me 


old. 


o  Romeo '. 
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ACT  III* 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


SCENE  IIL 


Jvl»  Blistered  be  thy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish !  he  was  not  born  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  b  ashamM  to  sit ; 
For  His  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crowned 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him ! 

Nurse.  Will  you  speak  well  of  him  that  killM 
your  cousin  ? 

Jid,  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband  ? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy 

name, 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it  ? — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband : 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe. 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain ; 
And  Tybalfs  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  hus- 
band: 
All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt^s  death, 
That  murder'd  me.     I  would  forget  it  fain ; 
But,  O !  it  presses  to  my  memory. 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners*  minds : 
Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo — ^banished ! 
That^-banished,  that  one  word — banished, 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.    Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 
Or, — if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs, — 
Why  followed  not,  when  she  said — Tybalt's  dead. 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both, 
Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  mov'd  ? 
But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished  ! — ^to  speak  that  word, 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead  : — Romeo  is  banished  ! — 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 
In   that  word's  death;    no  words  can  that  woe 

sound. — 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corse : 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?     I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jul.  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears?  mine 
shall  be  spent, 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take  up  those  cords. — Poor  ropes,  you  are  beguil'd, 
Both  you  and  I,  for  Romeo  is  exil'd  : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed. 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 
Come,  cords ;  come,  nurse :  I'll  to  my  wedding  bed ; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead ! 

Nurse,  Hie  to  your  chamber ;  I'll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you : — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night : 
I'll  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.  O,  find  him !  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight. 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell.  [Elxeunt. 

Scene  III. — Friar  Laurence's  Cell* 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  Romeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fear- 
ful man : 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts. 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom.  Father,  what  news  ?  what  is  the  prince's 
doom? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 
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Fri,  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

Rom.  What  less  than  dooms-day  is  the  prince's 
doom? 

Fri.  A  gentler  judgment  vanished  from  his  lips. 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Rom.  Ha !  banishment  ?  be  merciful,  say--death; 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look. 
Much  more  than  death :  do  not  say — banishraeot. 

Fri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls. 
But  purgatoiy,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence  banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death : — ^theo,  banished 
Is  death  mis-term'd : — calling  death — banishment, 
Thou  cut'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe, 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murdera  me. 

Fri.  O  deadly  sin !  O  rude  unthankfulness ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death ;  but  the  kind  prince. 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law. 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment : 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

Rotn.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy :  heaven  is  here. 
Where  Juliet  lives ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her; 
But  Romeo  may  not. — More  validity. 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo  :  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips ; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty. 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin ; 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  must  fly : 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished. 
Flies  may  do  this,  but  I  from  this  must  fly : 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished. 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground  knife. 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But — banished — ^to  kill  me ;  banished  ? 
O  friar !  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howling  attends  it :  how  hast  thou  the  heairt, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word — banished  ? 

Fri.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak  a 
word. 

Rom.  O !  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fri.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom.  Yet  banished  7 — Hang  up  philosophy : 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom. 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not :  talk  no  more. 

Fri.  O !  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Rom.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men 
have  no  eyes  ? 

Fri.  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Rom.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost 
not  feel. 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love. 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  might'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  thou  tear 

thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 


ACT  III. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


SCENE  IV 


Fri.  Arise ;  one  knocks :  good  Romeo,  hide  thy- 
self. [Knocking  unthin. 
Rom.  Not  I;    unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick 
groans. 
Mist-tike,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

[knocking. 
Fri*  Hark,  how  they  knock ! — ^Who's  there  ?— 
Romeo,  arise ; 
Thoa  wilt  be  taken. — Stay  a  while.^-Stand  up ; 

[Knocking, 
Run  to  my  study. — By  and  by  : — God*s  will ! 
What  wilmlness  is  this ! — I  come,  I  come. 

[Knocking. 
Who  knocks  so  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's 
your  will  ? 
Nurse,  [  Within.]  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall 
know  my  errand : 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 


Fn. 


Welcome,  then. 


Enter  Nurse. 


Nurse.  O  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord  ?  where*s  Romeo  ? 

Fri.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tean 
made  drunk. 

Nurse.  O !  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case ; 
Just  in  her  case. 

Fri.  O  woeful  sympathy  I 

Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she. 

Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering.— 
Stand  up,  stand  up ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

Rom.  Nurse! 

Nurse.  Ah  sir!  ah  sir !— Death  is  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what  says 
My  conceal'd  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love  ? 

Nurse.  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and 
weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed ;  and  then  starts  up, 
And  Tybalt  caUs ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries. 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman. — O  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  his  sicord. 

Fri,  Hold  thy  desperate  hand : 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art ; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast  i 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man ; 
Or  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both ! 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper'd. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady,  too,  that  lives  in  thee, 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 
Why  rail'st  thou  on  itij  buth,  the  heaven,  and 

earth? 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once,  which  thou  at  once  would'st  lose. 
Fie,  fie !  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all. 


And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax. 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man ; 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury. 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish ; 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 
Is  set  afiiQB  by  thine  own  ignorance. 
And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  defence. 
What !  rouse  thee,  man :  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead ; 
There  art  thou  happy :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  slew'st  l^balt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too 
The  law,  that  threaten'd  death,  becomes  thy  friend. 
And  turns  it  to  exile ;  there  art  thou  happy : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back  ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array ; 
But,  like  a  mis-behav'd  and  suUen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed. 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her ; 
But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set, 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back. 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation.— 
Go  before,  nurse  :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed. 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto : 
Romeo  is  coming. 

Nurse.  O  hoA  I  I  could  have  stay'd  here  aU  the 
night. 
To  hear  good  counsel :  O,  what  learning  is  !— 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurse.  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you,  sir. 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

[Exit  Nurse. 

Rom.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this ! 

Fri.  Go  hence.     Good  night;  and  here  stands 
all  your  state  :— 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguis'd  from  hence. 
Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  I'll  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here. 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  'tb  late :  farewell ;  good  night. 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee  : 
Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Capulet's  House. 

Enter  Cafulet,  Lady  Cafulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 
Look  you,  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly. 
And  so  did  I : — ^well,  we  were  bom  to  die. — . 
'Tis  very  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo.— 
Madam,  good  night :  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  earfy  to- 
morrow; 
To-night  she's  mew'd  up  to  her  heaviness. 
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Cap.  Sir  Pari*,  I  will  m»ke  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  lose :  I  think,  she  will  bo  ml'd 
In  all  respects  by  me ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  lo  her  ere  yoa  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  bod  Paris'  love. 
And  bid  her,  mark  yon  me,  on  Wednesday  next— 
But,  soft !  What  day  is  this  1 

Par.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.   Monday T   ha!  ha!   WeU,  Wednesday  u 

O"  Thursday  let  it  be  : — d'  Thursday,  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl.— 
Will  you  be  ready  T  do  you  like  this  haste  T 
We'll  keep  no  gretu  ado: — a  friend  or  two; — 


For  hark  yon,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late. 
It  may  be  ihougbt  we  held  bim  carelessly, 
Bebg  our  kinsman,  if  we  rerel  much. 
Therefore,  we'll  have  some  half  a  dozen  fnends, 
And  there  an  end.    But  what  say  youtoThatsdiiy  I 
Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  'rhursday  were  to- 
morrow. 
Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone:   o'  Thurwlay  be    it 
then. — 
I  Go  you  to  Julief,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
Prepare  het,  wife,  agiiiiut  this  wedding  day. — 
Farewell,  my  lord. — Light  to  my  chamber,  hoi 
Afore  me  !  it  is  so  *eiy  late,  that  we 
Maycallitearly  byaodby.— ^oodoigbt.   \EmMt. 


Enter  Romeo  and  Jumet. 
Jtd.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  T  it  b  not  yet  m 


J  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  Iree. 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Bam.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No  nightingale :  look,  lore,  what  envious  streaks 
Co  lace  the  seTcring  clouds  in  yonder  east. 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops : 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jvl.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light ;  I  know  it,  1 : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales. 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua ; 
Therefore,  stay  yet;  thou  need'st  to  be  gone. 

J£i>fR.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow ; 
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■  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vanity  heaven  so  bigh  above  our  heads: 
I  have  more  care  (o  stay,  than  will  lo  go; — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome!  Joliet  wills  it  so. — 
How  is't,  my  eoul !  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

JuZ.  It  is,  it  is ;  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away ! 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tnne. 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division; 
This  doth  not  so.  for  she  divideth  us  : 
Some  say,  the  brk  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes ; 
"  '  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too. 
ce  arm  from  arm  that  voice  dolb  ua  affray, 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 
0 1  now  be  gone  :  more  light  aitd  light  it  grows. 
Bom.  More  lightandligbtT—moredaik  and  dark 
onr  woes. 

Enter  Nwrte, 
iVurjf.  Madam! 
Jul.  Nurse. 

Pivne.  Your   lady   mother's    coming    to   yonr 
chamber : 
Theday  Ubtoke;  be  wary,  look  about.  [ExitNurte. 
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Jtd.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 
Bnn.  Farewell,  farewell !  one  kiM,  and  I'll  de- 

{ Romeo  detctiuU. 
JvL  Art  tbou  gone  ao !  lore,  lord  ! 

I  moM  bear  from  tbee  ereij  day  m  tb«  faonr, 


O !  bjr  thi*  count  1  aball  be  much  >n  yean, 
Ere  I  agatD  beboM  my  Romeo. 

Ron,  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportnnily 
That  may  convey  ray  greetinjia.  love,  to  thee. 

Jtd.  O '.  think'st  thou,  we  nhali  ever  meet  again  T 

Rom.  Idoubt  itnol;  andalltbeflewoeeabaUMrre 
For  sweet  disconreea  in  out  time  to  come. 

M.  O  Qod .'  1  have  an  iU^ivioing  muI  ; 


Melhinks,  I  see  ihee,  now  thon  art  so  low. 
As  one  dead  in  (be  i>ot1om  of  a  tomb ; 
Either  mj  ejeaigbt  tails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Sam.  And  tnut  me,  lo*e,  id  my  eye  so  do  you: 
Dry  soTTow  drinka  our  blood.     Adieu!  adieu! 

[Erit  Romeo. 

Jtd.  O  fortune,  fortune !  all  men  call  thee  lickle : 
If  tboa  an  fickle,  rhat  dost  thon  with  him 
That  is  reoown'd  for  faith  I     Be  fickle,  fortune ; 
For.  tben,  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
Bat  send  him  back. 

La.  Cap.   [WiAin.']  Ho!  daufchter,  are  you  up  T 

Jul.  Who  is't  that  calls  7  is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Ii  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  \ 
What  unaccuslom'd  cause  procures  her  hitherT 
'Enltr  Lady  CAPULrT. 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  JoUetT 


Jyl.  Madam,  1  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  conun'a 
death  ? 
What !  wilt  thou  wash  hmi  fFora  bis  grave  with 


But  much  of  grief  shows  still  sume  want  of  wit. 
Jtif.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 
La.  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the 

Which  you  weep  for. 

Jtd.  Feeliog  so  the  Iom, 

T  caoDOt  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much 
for  bis  death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughler'd  him. 
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Jul,  What  villain,  madam  ? 

La,  Cap,  That  same  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  him !  I  do,  with  ail  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

La.  Cap.  That  is,  because  the  traitor  murderer 
lives. 

Jttl.  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my 
hands. 
Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin*s  death ! 

La.  Cap.  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear 
thou  not : 
Then,  weep  no  more.    1*11  send  to  one  in  Mantua, — 
Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live,^- 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustom*d  dram 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company ; 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 

Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him— dead — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd.— 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it, 
That  Romeo  should  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.— O !  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam*d, — and  cannot  come  to  him,— 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt 
Upon  hb  body  that  hath  slaughtered  him ! 

La,  Cap.  Find  thou  the  means,  and  PU  find  such 
a  man. 
But  now  1*11  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy  time. 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father, 
child; 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  look*d  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  that  1 

La,  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thursday 
mom. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  county  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church 
Shall  happily  make  thee  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter 
too. 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  swear, 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate. 
Rather  than  Paris. — These  are  news  indeed ! 

La.  Cap.  Hero  comes  your  father ;  tell  him  so 
yourself. 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Cafulet  and  Nurse, 

Cap.  When  the  sun  sets,  the  earth  doth  drizzle 
dew; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son. 
It  rains  downright.^- 

How  now !  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what !  still  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  showering  ?    In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea. 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;  the  bark  thy  body  is. 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs ; 
Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them. 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body. — How  now,  wife! 
Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree  ? 
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La.  Cap.  Ay,  sir ;  but  she  will  none,  she  gives 
you  thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave ! 

Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  yon,  take  me  with  you, 
wife. 
How !  will  she  none  ?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks  1 
Is  she  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  her  bleas'd, 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul.  Not  proud  you  have,  but  thankful  that  you 
have: 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.  How  now !  how  now,  chop-logic  !     What 
is  this  ? 
Proud, — and,  I  thank  you, — and,  I  thank  you  not  ;^- 
And  yet  not  proud  ; — mistress  minion,  you. 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  proads, 
But  settle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next 
To  go  with  Paris  to  St.  Peter's  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion !  out,  you  baggage .' 
You  tallow  face ! 

La,  Cap.         Fie,  fie !  what  are  yon  mad  ? 

Jul.  Oood  father,  I  beseech  yon  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage!   disobedient 
wretch ! 
I  tell  thee  what, — ^get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me ; 
My  fingers   itch. — Wife,  we  scarce  thought   us 

bless'd. 
That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her. 
Out  on  her,  hilding ! 

Nurse.  God  in  heaven  bless  her ! 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom?   hold  your 
tongue, 
Good  prudence :  smatter  with  your  gossips ;  go. 

Nurse.  1  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O !  God  ye  good  den. 

Nurse.  May  not  one  speak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl. 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La,  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap,  dod's  bread !  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd  ;  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
Stuff 'd  (as  they  say)  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man,— 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  inammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  answer — "  I'll  not  wed," — "  I  cannot  love," 
"  I  am  too  young," — **  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;"— 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you; 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  mc : 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise. 
An  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  the  streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good. 
Trust  to't,  bethink  you ;  I'll  not  be  forsworn.  [Exit, 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
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That  see*  inM  the  bottom  of  mj  grief  1— 
O,  sweet  tny  mother,  c>it  me  nut  amy ! 
Delay  this  mairiage  for  a  moDCb,  a  week ; 
Or,  if  jon  do  Dot.  make  the  bridal  bed 
Id  that  dim  Dutaoment  where  Tybalt  lies. 
Jja,  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  apeak  a 

Do  as  IhoD  wilt,  for  I  have  doae  with  thee.   [Exit. 
JuL  O  God ! — O  nurse !  how  shall  this  be  pra- 

Hj  hoabaDd  is  od  earth,  my  failh  Id  heaveo ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  eanb, 
Unleaa  that  husbaud  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  learin;  earth  ?— comfort  me,  couDsel  lue. — 
Alack,  alackl  that  heaven  should  practise  itratagems 
Upon  »a  aof)  a  subject  as  myself! — 
What  say'st  thou  f  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  1 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Narte.  Faith,  here  'tis.     Romeo 

Is  banished ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing, 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you ; 
Or,  if  be  do,  il  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
TheD,  sioce  the  case  so  stands  as  now  il  dolh, 
I  thitik  it  best  yon  Diarried  with  the  couoty. 
O !  he's  a  lovely  gentleman; 
Romeo's  a  dishclout  (o  him  :  an  eagle,  madam, 


Hath  Dot  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
As  Pari*  hath.    Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  ntatcb. 
For  tt  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  Dot, 
Your  first  i«  dead ;  or  'twere  a*  good  he  were. 
As  liriog  here  aod  you  do  tise  of  him. 

Jtd.  Speakest  Ibou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurie.  And  from  my  aoul  loo ; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen ! 

None.  What  T 

JitL  Well,  thon  hast  comforted  me  marrelloiu 

no  ID ;  aDd  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 

Haring  dbpleas'd  my  father,  lo  Lanretice'  cell, 

To  make  confcuion,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 

JVurs«.  Marry,  1  will;  and  this  is  wisely  done. 
[EiU. 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation  !     O  most  wicked  fiend! 
Is  it  more  sin  lo  wish  me  Ihns  fbrswora. 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  praised  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  1 — Go,  counsellor ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. — 
I'll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy; 
If  all  else  fail,  myaelf  haw  power  to  die.        [Exit 


I 
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ScKNE  I.— Friar  Ladbkhce's  Odl. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Pakib. 
Fri.  On  Thureday,  sir?  the  time  is  very  short. 
Par.  My  lather  Capulet  will  have  it  so ; 
And  I  am  nothing  (low,  lo  alack  his  haate. 

Fri.    Yon  aay,   you   do   not   know  the   lady'i 

UneveD  is  the  coarse ;  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  IminoderatelyaheweepsforTybalt's death 
And,  therefore,  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love; 


I  For  Venus  smilea  not  m  a  houie  of  tears. 
I   Now.  air,  her  fathfr  counts  il  dangerous, 

That  she  doth  give  het  sorrow  so  much  away  ; 

And  in  his  wiadom  hastes  our  marriage, 

To  stop  (he  inuDdation  of  her  tears  ; 
'   Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone. 

May  be  pot  from  her  by  society. 

Now  do  yon  know  the  reason  of  this  hn<ile. 
I       Fri.  1  would  I  knewnoi  wliy  ilshouH  be  slow'd. 

i;  Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  rrll. 


Par.  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife ! 
Jul.  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wire. 
Par.  That  may  be,  most  be,  love,  on  Thursday 


Jul.  To  answer  that,  I  should  confess  to  you. 
Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 
Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  lo  your  face. 
Par.  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  witli 

Jul.  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that ; 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  sjHle. 
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Par.  Thoa  wrong'at  it,  more  than  lean,  with 
that  T«poTt> 

Jul.  Thai  IE  no  iluider,  sir,  vhkh  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  spalie,  I  spake  it  lo  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  ihou  hast  slander'd  il. 

JaL  U  may  be  so,  for  it  is  dqI  mine  own, — 
Are  jou  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now. 


Or  shall  I  come  to  yo 
Fri.  My   leisure  b 

My  loi^,  we  mnst  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  shield,  I  should  diaturii  devotion! — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  eariy  will  I  rousr  you : 
Till  then,  adieu;  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  [Crit  Par. 


Jul.  O!  shut  the  door;   and   when  thou  hast 

Come  weep  with  me;  past  hope,  {>ast  cure,  past 
help! 

Fri.  Ah.  Juliet !  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  onthing  must  prorogue  it. 
On  Thursday  next  lie  married  to  this  county. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  thai  thou  hear'sl  of  this, 
[Tnless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it: 
If  in  thy  wisdom  thou  canst  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
Aim)  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  onr  bai 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 
(lire  me  •ante  present  couiwel ;  or,  behold. 


'Twi 


and  me  this  bloody  knife 


of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring 
Be  not  90  long  to  speak;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak 'si  speak  not  of  remedy, 

Fri.  Hold,  daughter!    I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  as  despemte  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself, 
Then  is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame, 
That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  scape  from  It; 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  O!  hid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower ; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring  beais; 
Or  hide  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
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0*er-covered  quite  with  dead  meo^s  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls ; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud ; 
Things  that  to  hear  them  told  have  made  me  trem- 
ble; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstainM  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 
Fri.  Hold,  then :  go  home,  be  merry,  give  con- 
sent 
To  marry  Paris.    Wednesday  is  to-morrow ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber: 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour ;  for  no  pulse 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  livest ; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  snail  fade 
To  paly  ashes ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life ; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  stiflf  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death : 
And  in  this  borrow*d  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now,  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 
Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  country  is, 
In  thy  best  robes  iincover*d  on  the  bier, 
Be  borne  to  burial  in  tHy  kindred's  grave . 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault. 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake, 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  shidl  he  come,  and  he  and  I 
Will  vratch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame, 
If  DO  unconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear, 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 
Jul.  Give  roe,  give  me  1     O !  tell  me  not  of  fear. 
Fri.  Hold ;  get  you  gone :  be  strong  and  pros- 
perous 
In  this  resolve.    I'll  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 
Jul.  Love,  give  me  strength !  and  strength  shall 
help  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— X  Boom  in  Capulkt's  House. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Nurse,  and  Ser- 
vants. 

Cap.  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ.— 

[Exit  Servant. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

2  Serv.  You  shall  have  none  ill,  sir;  for  I'll  tiy 
if  they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2  Serv.  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot 
lick  his  own  fingers :  therefore,  he  that  cannot  lick 
his  fingers  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Oo,  begone.-—  [Exit  Servant. 

We  shall  be  much  unfumish'd  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurence  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on 
her: 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 
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Enter  Juliet. 

Nurse.  See,  where  she  comes  from  shrift  with 
merry  look. 

Cap.  How  now,  mv  headstrong !  where  have  yon 
been  gadding  f 

Jul,  Where  I  have  learn'd  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you,  and  your  behests ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here. 
And  beg  your  pardon.— rPardon,  I  beseech  you : 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  county :  go  tell  him  of  this. 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.  1  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might. 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't ;  this  is  well, — ^stand  up : 
This  is  as't  should  be. — Let  me  see  the  county  : 
Ay,  many,  go,  1  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurse,  wiU  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet. 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  roe  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  till  Thursday :  there  is  time 
enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,  go  with  her. — ^We'll  to  church 
to-morrow.         [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.  We  shall  be  short  m  our  provision : 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush !  I  will  stir  about. 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife. 
Go  thou  to  Juliet ;  help  to  deck  up  her : 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ; — ^let  me  alone ; 
I'll  play  the  housewife  for  this  once. — ^What,  ho ! — 
They  are  all  forth :  well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  up  him 
Against  to-morrow.    My  heart  is  wond'rous  light. 
Since  this  same  wayward  giri  is  so  reclaim'd. 

[Ei-euni. 


Scene  IIL^-Jultet's  Chamber. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.  Ay,  those  attires  are  best:— but,  gentle 
nurse, 
I  prav  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  mv  state. 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  ana  full  cf  sin. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  busy,  ho  ?  need  you 

my  help  ? 
Jul.  No,  madam;  we  have  cull'd  such  neces- 
saries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow : 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all. 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night : 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
JuL  Farewell  !^-God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins. 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life : 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me.— 
Nurse ! — ^What  should  she  do  here  ? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone.— 
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Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all. 

Shall  1  be  married,  then,  to-morrow  morning  T — 

No,  DO ; — ihiB  shall  forbid  it : — lie  tbou  there.— 

[Laying  down  a  dagger. 
What  if  it  be  a  poisoD,  which  the  friu 
Subtlj  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead, 
Iiest  io  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishoDonr'd, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  T 
1  fear,  it  is;  and  jet,  methinks,  it  should  uot, 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  min ; 
I  will  not  eatertaJD  so  bad  a  thought. — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  thai  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  mel  there's  a  fearful  point! 
Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  fonl  mouth  no  bealthsome  air  brealhes  in, 
And  thei«  die  alraoKled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 
<)r,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  bonibie  conceit  of  death  and  ni^hl. 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 
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As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  icceptncle. 
Where  fortheae  many  hundred  years,  the  bone* 
Of  all  my  buried  aaceaton  are  pack'd; 
Where  bkrady  Tvbalt,  yet  but  fcrcen  io  earth. 
Lies  fettering  in  hi*  shroud ;  where,  as  they  say. 
At  some  houts  in  the  night  spirits  resort  :^ 
Alack,  slack !  is  it  not  like,  that  1, 
So  early  waking, — what  with  loathsome  smell*, 
And  shrieks  like  mandrake*'  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearinf  them,  run  mad; — 
O  !  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  feara, 


And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone. 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  T 
O,  look !  methinks,  I  see  my  couRin'*  |;hoat 
Seekbg  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point. — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay ! — 
Romeo !  Romeo !  Romeo ! — here's  drink — I  drink 
to  the«.  [ShefatU  upon  the  bed. 


ScEHB  IV.— Capulkt's  Hall. 

EnUr  Lady  CAPtii.ET  and  Nmtt. 

La.  Cap.  Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch  more 

spices,  nurse. 
NoTtt.  They  caU  for  dates  atid  quinces  in  the 
pastry. 

Enter  Cap  ti  let. 
Cap.  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir !  the  second  cock  hath 

The  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock : — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica: 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

La.  Cap.  Go,  go,  you  cot>qiiean,  go. 

Get  yoa  Io  bed :  Taith,  you'll  be  sick  to-monow 
For  thb  iiiKhi's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit.     What!  I  have  watch'd 

All  night  lor  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
Zkz.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  n  mouse-hunt  in 

But  I  will  watch  you  from  surh  watching  now. 

[SzcurI  Lady  Capulet  and  NuT$e, 
Cap.  A  je^ons-hood,  a  jealoiu-hood .' — Now, 
felkiw, 
What's  there  1 

Enttr  Servanlt,  mA  »piu,  logt,  and  batkeU. 


Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  [Exit  1  Serf.]— 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs. 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 

2  Sen.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  out  logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [Esil. 

Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said ;  a  meny  whoreson, 

Tbou  shalt  be  logger-head. — Good  father !  'tis  dny : 
The  county  will  be  here  with  music  straight, 

[Muinc  uilhin. 
For  80  he  said  he  would. — I  hear  him  near. — 
Nurse !— wife .' — what,  bo ! — what,  none,  I  say ! 

Enter  JViir»e. 
Go,  waken  Juliet ;  go,  and  trim  her  up: 
Pll  go  and  chat  with  Paris— Hie,  make  haMe, 
Make  haste;  the  biidegroom  he  is  come  already: 
Make  haste,  1  say.  [Extiml. 

ScEHi  V. — Juliet's  Chamber;  JvutvonOKbed. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurte.  Mislress!  —  what,  mistress!  —  Juliet  1 — 

fast,  I  warrant  her,  she  : — 

Why,  lamb ! — why,  iady ! — fie,  you  slug-u-hed ! — 

Why,  love,  I  say! — madam!   sweet-heart ! — why. 

What !  not  a  word  ? — you  take  your  pennyworths 

Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I 
The  county  Paris  hath  set  up  hb  rest. 
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That  you  shall  rest  but  little. — God  forgive  me, 
Marry,  and  amen,  how  sound  is  she  asiaep ! 
I  needs  must  wake  her. — Madam,  madam,  madam ! 
Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed : 
He'll  fright  vou  up,  V  faith.— WiU  it  not  be  ? 
What,drestl  and  in  your  clothes !  and  down  again ! 
I  must  needs  wake  you.     Lady  !  lady,  lady ! — 
Alasi  alas!— Help!  help!  ray  lady's  dead i*^ 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! — 
Some  aqua-vitie,  ho ! — my  lord !  my  lady ! 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ? 

Nurse.  O  lamentable  day ! 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter ! 

Nurse.  Look,  look !  O  heavy  day ! 

La.  Cap.  O  me !  O  me ! — my  child,  my  only  life. 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee  !— 
Help,  help  !^-call  help. 


Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  shame !  bring  Juliet  forth ;  her  lord  is 

come. 
Nurse.  She's  dead,  deceas*d,  she's  dead;  alack 

the  day ! 
La.  Cap.  Alack  the  day !  she's  dead,  she's  dead, 

she*s  dead. 
Cap.  Ha !  let  me  see  her. — Out,  alas !  she's  cold ; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiflT ; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
Nurse.  O  lamentable  day ! 
La.  Cap.  O  woful  time ! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make 
me  wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Paris,  vnih  Musicians. 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return. — 
O  son !  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  wife : — ^there  she  lies, 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded.     I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,  all  is  death*s ! 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's 
face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this? 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful 
day! 
Most  miserable  hour,  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Nurse.  O  woe,  O  woful,  woful,  woful  day ! 
Most  lamentable  day  !  most  woful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold ! 
O  day !  O  day !  O  day !  O  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this  : 
O  woful  day,  O  woful  day ! 

Par.  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain ! 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd. 
By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown ! — 
O  love !  O  life ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death ! 

Cap.  Despis'd,  distressed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd ! 
Uncomfortable  time,  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder,  murder  our  solemnity  ? 
O  child !  O  child !— my  soul,  and  not  my  child ! — 
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Dead  art  thou !— alack,  my  child  is  dead ; 
And  with  my  child  my  joys  are  buried. 

Fri.  Peace,  ho!    for  shame!    confusion's  cure 
lives  not 
In  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid,  now  heaven  hath  all ; 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid  : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death* 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion. 
For  'twas  your  heaven  she  should  be  advanc*d ; 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 
O !  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill. 
That  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long. 
But  she's  best  married  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse :  and,  as  the  custom  is. 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church ; 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament. 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.  All  things  that  we  ordained  festival. 
Turn  from  their  oflice  to  black  funeral : 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contraiy. 

jFVi.  Sir,  go  you  in, — and,  madam,  go  with  him ; — 
And  go,  sir  Paris :— every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave. 
The  heavens  do  low'r  upon  you,  for  some  ill ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  will. 

[Exeunt  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Paris,  and 
Friar. 

1  Mus.  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be 
gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah!  put  up;  put 
up ;  for  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case. 

[Exit  Nurse. 

1  Mus.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be  amended. 

Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  Musicians,  O,  musicians!  ^'Heart's  ease. 
Heart's  ease :"  O !  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play — 
"Heart's  ease." 

1  Mus.  Why  "  Heart's  ease  ?" 

Pet.  O,  musicians !  because  my  heart  itself 
plays — "  My  heart  is  full  of  woe."  O !  play  me 
some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 

2  Mus.  Not  a  dump  we :  'tis  no  time  to  play  now* 
Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Mus.  No. 

Pet,  I  will,  then,  give  it  you  soundly* 

I  Mus,  What  will  you  give  us? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith;  but  the  gleek:  I 
will  give  you  the  minstrel. 

1  Mus.  Then,  will  I  give  you  the  serving-creature. 

Pet.  Then,  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  dag- 
ger on  your  pate.  I  will  cany  no  crotchets :  I'll 
re  you,  Pll^  you.     Do  you  note  me  ? 

1  Mus.  An  you  re  us,  and^  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Mus.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put 
out  your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit.  I  will  dry- 
beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dag- 
ger.— Answer  me  like  men : 

When  gripinsr  fpief  the  heart  doth  toound^ 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress^ 
Then  mtmc,  with  her  silver  sound; 
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Why,  "  ■Uvtrr  Maud  1"  why,  "  nrasic  with  her  lil- 
*er  Mtnod  V     What  say  yon,  SimoD  CalliDg  ? 
1  Mat.  Many,  air,  b«caiue  siher  hath  a  ■w«et 

Pet.  Pretty !     Whrt  wy  yon,  HuRh  lUbeck  1 
3  Mut.  I  «ay — "silTcr  souad,"   l>ecatiM  miui- 
ciana  *ailDd  br  uhcT. 
PeL  Pretty  too ! — What  say  yon,  Jamea  Sound- 


3  Mut.  'Faith,  f  know  not  k 
Pel.  OI  1  cty  you  mercy;  you 


are  the  si 


I  win  say  for  yon.  It  ■•— *'  mniic  with  her  ailier 
•oQiid,"  becanse  muiiciatw  hare  seldom  gold  for 
•onndinK  s^ 

Then  miuir  intA  her  tilrer  xHaid, 
Wilh  tptejy  help  doth  lend  redrOM. 

[EriUiin/fing. 

1  Mtu.  What  a  pestilent  knnie  is  this  sune. 

2  Afwi.  Hang  him,  Jack !  Come,  we'll  in  here ; 
tarry  for  the  monniera,  and  stay  dinner. 

[EreiMt. 


T 


^ 


V 


SciriE  I.— Mantua.     A  Strtei. 
Enter  Roheo. 
Ram.  l(  I  may  tnut  the  Haltering  tmtb  of  sleep. 
My  dreiiins  presage  some  joyful  oews  at  hand. 
My  bosom's  lord  ail»  lightly  in  hU  throne ; 
And,  all  this  day,  ao  nnaccusloin'd  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  aod  found  me  dead; 
(Strange  dream  I  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to 

think) 
And  breath'd  auch  life  with  kisses  in  lay  lip«, 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me!  how  sweet  is  love  itself  posseu'd. 
When  but  lore's  shadows  are  so  rich  In  joy  7 

Enter  B  alt  has  as. 
News  from  Verona ! — How  now,  Ballhasar  T 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letlers  from  the  friar  T 
How  doth  my  lady  ?     Is  my  father  well  T 
How  fares  my  Juliet  I     That  I  ask  again ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  caa  be  ill: 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capets'  monument. 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you. 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  iU  news. 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rma.  Is  it  e'en  so?  then,  I  defy  you,  stars! — 
Thau  know'st  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper. 
And  hire  post  horses ;  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Bal.  1  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience : 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadrenlure. 

Rom,  Tush '.  thou  art  deceived ; 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do. 
Hast  thou  no  letter*  to  me  from  the  friar  I 

Bal.  No,  my  good  loid. 

Rom.  No  matter ;  get  thee  gone. 

And  hire  those  horses :  I'll  be  with  Uiee  straight. 

[Exit  Balthasak. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let's  see  for  means : — O,  mischief!  thou  art  swill 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men! 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary, 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  which  late  I  noted 
In  latter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Cnlling  of  simples:  meagre  were  Us  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
Ao  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes ;  and  about  bis  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
Oreeu  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
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Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakea  of  roses. 
Were  thinly  scatter'd  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said — 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now. 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caililf  wretch  would  sell  it  hiro. 
O!  this  same  thoueht  did  but  fore-run  my  Deed, 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house: 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. — 
What,  ho !  apothecary ! 


Enter  Apothecary. 
Ap.  Wbo  calls  so  loud  1 

Ram.  Come  hither,  man.— >!  see,  that  Ibon  an 
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Hold,  then  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  hare 

A  dtam  of  poison ;  such  sooD-speeding  geer 

Aj  wdt  dbpene  itieirthroagh  all  the  veini. 

Thai  the  lile-vreary  taker  may  Tall  dead  ; 

And  that  the  tnink  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 

As  Twlenllj,  ai  haatf  powder  fir'd 

Doth  htirry  rrom  the  Tatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drags  1  have ;  but  Mantaa'i  law 
Is  death  to  bdj  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  An  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretcbedneas. 
And  fear*Bt  to  die  T  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starreth  in  thy  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  bang  upon  thy  back. 
The  world  ia  iwt  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
The  worid  affords  no  law  u  make  thee  rich ; 


I  Then,  he  not  poor,  but  break  ii,  and  take  this. 

Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  conseuls. 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
I  And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  ihe  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 

Ann.  There  is  thy  gold ;  worse  poison  to  men's 

Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world, 
I  Than  these  poor  compouods  that  thou  may'st  not 
sell : 

I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 

Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh.— 

Come,  cordial,  and  not  poimn,  go  with  me 
1  To  Juliet'sgraTe,rortherenustrusethee.  lExewtL 


ScEHC  II. — Friar  Ladkenck'b  CeU. 
Enter  Friar  JoBti. 
John.  Holy  Franciscan  friar!  brother!  ho! 

EnUr  Friar  Ladrence. 
Lau.  This  same  should   be  the  voice  of  friar 

Welcome  from  Mantua :  what  says  Romeo  T 
Or,  if  bis  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  or^er,  to  associate  me. 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick. 
And  finding  bim,  the  searchers  of  the  town. 
Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth; 
So  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  slay'd. 

Lau.  Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeo  T 

John.  I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is  again, — 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Lau,  Unhappy  fortune!  by  my  brotherhood, 
Tbe  letter  was  not  nice,  but  ftiU  of  charge. 
Of  dear  import;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  mneh  danger.    Friar  John,  go  hence : 
Get  me  an  iroD  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 


John.  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee.     [Exil. 

Lau.  Now  must  I  to  the  mooument  alone. 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake; 
She  will  brsbrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents ; 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Maotua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come; 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb! 

[ExiL 


Enter  Pu 

Par.  Give  roe  thy  torch,  boy:  hence,  and  stand 

Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yond'  yew-trees  lay  ihee  all  along. 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground ; 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  chnrchyard  ticad. 
Being  loose,  unfirm  with  digging  up  of  graves. 
But  thou  shalt  hear  il :  whistle  then  to  me, 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee  ;  go. 

Page.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard;  yet  I  will  adventure. 

[Rtlire*. 
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Par,  Sweet  flower,  with  flowen  thy  bridal  bed 
I  strew. 
O  woe !  thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones, 
Which  with  sweet  water  niffhtly  I  will  dew, 
Or  wanting  that  with  tears  distiUM  by  moans : 
The  obseqaies,  that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 
Nightly  shall  be  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep  \ 

[  Tht  hoy  wkistles. 
The  boy  gives  warning  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 
To  cross  my  obsequies  and  true  love*8  rite  ? 
What!  with  a  torch  ?— snuffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

[ReUres. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Balthasar,  mth  a  torch,  mat' 

lock,  Sfc. 

Bom,  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching 
iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter :  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light.    Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear*st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady*s  face ; 
But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence,  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment.     Therefore  hence,  be  gone : 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do, 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 
And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs. 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage,  wild ; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  fiir, 
Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

Bal.  I  will  he  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  yon. 

Rom,  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship.— Take 
thou  that : 
Live,  and  be  prosperous ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

BoL,  For  all  this  same,  I'll  hide  me  here  about : 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.   [Rttxre$. 

Bom,  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Oorg*d  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  iaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  open  the  door  of  the  Monument, 
And,  in  despite,  1*11  cram  thee  with  more  food ! 

Par,  This  is  that  banishM  haughty  Montague. 
That  murder*d  my  love's  cousin,— with  which  grief. 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died,— 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  viUainous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him.-— 

[Advancing, 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague. 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rm,  I  must,  indeed;   and  therefore  came  I 
hither.— 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me :— think  upon  these  gone ; 
Let  them  affright  thee.— I  beseech  thee,  youth. 
Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury :— O,  be  gone ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself. 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself: 
Stay  not,  be  gone ;— 4ive,  and  hereafter  say— 
A  madman's  merey  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par,  1  do  defy  thy  commiseratioOf 
And  ai^prehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Bom,  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  I  then,  have  at  thee, 
boy.  [They  fight. 
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Page,  O  Lord!  they  fight:  I  wiU  go  call   the 
watch.  [Exit  I^a/e^, 

Par,  O!  I  am  slain."-*[JF'att«.]     If  thou  be  mer- 
ciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [THes, 

Bom,  In  faith,  I  will.— Let  me  peruse    this 
face  :— 
Mereutio's  kinsman,  noble  county  Paris.- 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?     I  think. 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet  r 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  JuKet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ?— O !  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! 
I'll  buiy  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave,— 
A  grave  ?     O,  no !  a  lantern,  slaughter'd  youth. 
For  here  lies  Juliet ;  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd. 

[Levying  Paris  in  the  Monument, 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry,  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death :  O !  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  ? — O,  my  love !  my  wife ! 
Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  noney  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there^ — 
Tybalt,  Hest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 
O !  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgive  me,  cousin ! — Ah .'  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair  ?     I  will  believe — 
Shall  I  believe  that  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous ; 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  liis  paramour  ? 
For  fear  of  that  I  still  will  stay  with  thee, 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again  :  here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  O ! 

here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest. 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh. — ^Eyes,  look  your 

last: 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace ;  and  lips,  O !  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death ! — 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark ! 
Here's  to  my  love ! — [Drinks.]  O,  tiue  apothecary  .' 
Thy  drugs  are  quick — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

[Dies^ 

Enter,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Churchyard,  Friar 
Laurence,  toith  a  lantern,  crow,  and  spade, 

Fri,  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed!   how  oft  to- 
night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves? — ^Wlio*9 
there? 
Bal,  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows 

you  well. 
Fri,  Bliss  be  upon  you!     Tell  me,  good  my 
friend. 
What  toreh  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  skulls  ?  as  I  discern. 
It  bameth  in  the  Capels'  monument. 
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BoL  Itdotb  lOibolytir;  and  there'*  my  muter, 
Ooe  that  you  love. 

FH.  WhoMilT 

BaL  Romeo. 

t'ri.  How  long  h«th  he  been  there  t 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 

FrL  Go  with  me  to  the  ranlt. 

Bat,  I  dare  not,  air. 

My  maater  knows  not,  bnt  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  TearfiiUy  did  menace  me  with  death. 
If  t  did  Kay  to  look  oo  hi*  iotcDta. 

Fri.  Stay,  then,  I'll  go  alone. — Fear  comea  upon 

O!  much  I  fear  tome  ill  untbrifty  thing. 

All.  Aa  I  did  sleep  under  thii  yew-tree  beie, 
i  dreamt  my  master  aikd  another  tongtat, 
And  that  my  tnaster  slew  him. 

Fri.  Romeo !—  [Advaneing. 

AUck,  alack .'  what  Mood  is  this,  which  Mains 
The  stony  entmnce  of  this  sepulchre  1 — 
What  mean  these  masterleea  and  gory  sword* 
To  Ue  discolour'd  by  this  idace  ofpeaceT 

[Enitrinrllu  MimitmaU. 
Romeo!  O,  pale !— Who  eUe T  wbat!  Paiiatool 
And  stecp'd  in  blood? — Ah.'  what  an  unkind  hoar 
1*  gailtv  of  thi*  lamentable  chance ! — 
The  ladj  itira.  [Juubt  wakt*. 

Jul.  O,  comfortable  friar!  where  i*  ray  lord? 
I  do  remember  well  where  1  should  be. 
And  there  I  am. — Where  i*  ray  Romeo  ! 

[JVoiM  ICtfAllt. 

Fri.  I  hear  some  noise. — Lady,  come  from  that 

Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnalutal  sleep. 
A  treater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intent*:  come,  come  away. 


Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead ; 
And  Paris  too :  come,  I'll  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sjaterhood  of  holy  nun*. 
Stay  not  to  question,  lor  the  watch  is  coming; 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet. — [JVbtfC  o^oiit.]     I  t&re  no 
longer  stay.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  ^11  not  away. — 
What's  here  !  s  cup,  cloe'd  in  my  true  love's  hand  1 
Powon,  1  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end. — 
O  churl !  drink  all,  and  lel\  no  friendly  drop. 
To  help  me  after  T — I  will  kiss  thy  lips  ; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doih  biuig  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restoralire.      [Kiata  him. 


1  Watch.   [Within.]   Lead,  boy :— which  way t 

Jul.   Vea,  noise}— (hen  I'll  be  brief.— O  happy 

dagger!  [Snaldiing  IU»ao'B  dagger. 

Thia  is  &y  sheath:  \Slabi  hertelf;]  there  rust, 

uid  let  me  die.  [Diet. 

Enter  Waick,  with  Ike  Page  of  Pami. 

Page,  This  is  the  place ;  there,  where  the  torch 

doth  bum. 
1  Watdi.  The  ground  u  bloody  :  search  about 
the  chnrchyard. 
Oo,  some  of  yon ;  whoe'er  you  find,  attach. 

[Eievnt  tome. 
Fitilul  sight !  here  lie*  the  county  slam ; — 
And  Juliet  bleeding ;  warm  and  newly  desd. 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  day*  buried. — 
Oo,  tell  the  Prince, — run  to  the  CaputeU, — 
Raise  np  the  Montagues, — some  others  search ! — 
[Exeunt  other  Walehmen. 
We  Bee  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie; 
But  the  true  groDwl  of  all  these  piteous  woes. 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 


(ttmk  W  ika  (^piltu.) 


ACT  V. 
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SCENE  in. 


Enter  some  of  the  Watch^  idih  Balthasar. 

2  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man ;  we  found  him 

in  the  churchyard. 
1  WaUh.  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  Prince 
come  hither. 

Enter  aw)ther  Watchman^  tdth  Friar  Laurence. 

3  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  sighs, 

and  weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 
I  Watt^.  A  great  suspicion :  stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 

Prince.  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up. 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning  rest  ? 

Enter  Cafulet,  Lady  Capuuct,  and  others. 

Cap,  What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek 

abroad  ? 
La.  Cap.  O !  the  people  in  the  street  cry  Romeo, 
Some  Juliet,  and  some  raris ;  and  all  run 
With  open  outcry  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  startles  in  your 

ears? 
1  Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris 
slain ; 
And  Romeo  dead ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  kilFd. 

Prince.  Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this  foul 

murder  comes. 
1  Watdi.  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughter'd  Ro- 
meo's man. 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap.  O,  heaven  !^0,  wife !  look  how  our  daugh- 
ter bleeds ! 
This  dagger  has  mista'en, — for,  lo !  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague,— 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 
La.  Cap.  O  me!    this  sight  of  death  is  as  a 
bell. 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  Montague  and  others. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague ;  for  thou  art  early  up, 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  »  dead  to-night ; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath. 
What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  sh^t  see. 

Mon.  O  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this, 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ? 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities. 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  de- 
scent ; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death.     Mean  time  forbear, 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience.— 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned,  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prince.  Then,  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know 
in  this. 

Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
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Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 

Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 

And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife : 

I  married  them ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 

Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 

Banish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city ; 

For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 

You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her« 

Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce. 

To  county  Paris :  then,  comes  she  to  me. 

And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 

To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage. 

Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 

Then  gave  I  her,  (so  tutor'd  by  my  art) 

A  sleeping  potion ;  which  so  took  effect 

As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 

The  form  of  death  :  meantime,  I  writ  to  Romeo, 

That  he  should  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night. 

To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow'd  grave. 

Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 

But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 

Was  stay'd  by  accident,  and  yesternight 

Return'd  my  letter  back.     Then,  all  alone, 

At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking, 

Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault. 

Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell. 

Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo : 

But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 

Of  her  awakening)  here  untimely  lay 

The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 

She  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 

And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience : 

But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb. 

And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 

But  (as  it  seems)  did  violence  on  herself. 

All  this  I  know,  and  to  the  marriage 

Her  nurse  is  privy ;  and,  if  aught  in  this 

Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 

Be  sacrific'd  some  hour  before  his  time, 

Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 

Prince.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy 
man.— 
Where's  Romeo's  man?  what  can  he  say  in  this? 

JBal.   I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's 
death. 
And  then  in  post  he  cam^  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father ; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it.— - 
Where    is   the    county's   page,    that    rais'd    the 

watch  1— 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place  ? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's 
grave, 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb. 
And,  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's 
words. 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death ; 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary ;  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet.— 
Where  be  these  enemies  ?     Capulet !  Montague ! 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with 

love; 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
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Ha>e  lost  a  brace  of  kiiumeo : — all  an  puniBh'd. 

Cap.  O,  brother  MonlaKuc !  fite  me  tby  hand  : 
This  is  my  doughter'i  jointunt ;  for  no  mora 
Can  I  demand. 

JUbn.  Bat  I  can  pre  thee  more ; 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  id  pure  p>id. 
That,  while  Verooa  by  that  nnme  is  koown. 
There  shall  no  Spin  at  such  rate  be  aet, 
Am  that  of  trae  and  faithful  Juliet. 


Cap.  At  rich  shall  Romeo  by  hit  lady  lie; 
Poor  ■acrificei  of  our  enmity! 

Prince.  A  glooming  peace  tbit  morning  with  it 

The  sun  for  torrow  will  not  show  hb  head. 
Oo  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  tad  thine*; 

Some  ahalt  be  pardon'd,  and  tome  punished: 
For  nerer  was  ■  ttory  of  more  woe. 
Than  tbit  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.  [ExetuU, 


(luuiT't  Toob,  frm  u  urifiiHl  dnwlBf.) 
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<■  Chobcs" — Ai  Makrne  suggested,  ineiiu  onlf  tbat 
the  Proli^ue  wu  spoken  by  the  same  performer  who 
delivered  Uie  chorus  at  the  end  oT  act  i.  Tbe  Pro- 
logue, u  it  ia  in  the  quuto,  I39T,  varies  Troin  the  cor- 
reclkid  in  every  lioe.     Il  runs  iifcrnlitn  thus ; — 


Id  Fnsd.,  >1i 


«!.(«, 


FroB  lorii  ike  tau 

fThrcHisb  tka  «i 
Avl  dHlb-iB«ikt  p 


«— /oir  Vmoha."— Ferono,  the  dly  of  Italy  where, 
■eit  to  Rome,  the  antiquary  idocI  luxuriates  j — where, 
blended  with  the  remaini  of  theatres,  and  amphithe- 
Ures,  sod  triumphal  aiches,  are  (he  palaces  ot  the  Tree- 
lio«9  nobles,  and  the  tombs  of  the  despotic  ptincea  <d' 
the  Gothic  ages ; — Verona,  so  rich  in  the  awocinlioos 
of  real  Auforji,  haa  even  a  greater  cbann  for  those  who 
iniald  live  in  the  patlry  of  the  past : 


imi? 


So  felt  the  tender  and  graceful  poet,  Sogen.  He  adds, 
■D  a  note,  "The  dd  palace  trf"  the  Cappelietti,  with  its 
nncouth  balcony  and  irregular  windoin,  is  still  stand- 
ing in  ■  lane  near  the  marhet-place ;  and  what  Eng- 
lishman can  behold  it  with  iadifference  1"  When  we 
enter  Terooa,  we  forget  ouikIvcs,  and  are  almost  in- 
clined to  say  with  Dante, — 

Vital  a  infer  HnttteU,  t  CapptlMU. 

ACT  I.— SCKWE  I. 
"  Grtgory,  «■  my  vnrd,  let'tl  wit  carry  coaJi." — This 
phrase  was  used  proverbially  for  submitting  to  degra- 
dation, putting  np  with  insulL  Its  origin  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Gifford : — "  In  all  great  houses,  but 
particularly  in  the  royal  residences,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  mean  aad  dirty  dependents,  whose  office  it  wa« 
to  attend  the  wood-yard,  scullerie*,  fee.  Of  thcM  (for 
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in  the  lowest  deep  there  was  a  lower  still)  the  moM 
forlnm  wretches  seem  to  have  been  selectal  la  carry 
coals  to  the  kitchen,  halls,  lu.  To  this  itnulty  regi- 
ment, who  attended  the  progresses,  and  rode  in  the 
carts  with  the  pots  and  kettles,  which,  vrith  every  other 
article  of  furniture,  were  then  removed  IVom  palace  lo 
palace,  the  people  in  derision  gave  the  Dame  of  hUd(- 
guards  i  a  term  since  become  sufficiently  familiar,  and 
never  foperly  explained," 

"  —  lAoa  tiadat  btta  rooa  John." — Dried  apd  Mlled 
flsh  was  so  called. 

*■  —  uAteh  >•  a  dugract  to  them,  if  thty  bar  it." — 
Themeanint;  of  this  is  shown  by  the  following  paasa^ 
from  Decker's  "Dead  Tenn,"  1608,  where  he  is  ad- 
verting lo  (he  persons  who  visited  the  walks  in  SL, 
Paul's  church : — "  What  swearing  is  there,  what  shoiil- 
deiinK,  what  justling,  what  jeering,  what  biting  ct 
thombe  to  beget  quarrels  I" 

"Grtgoiy,  nmtmbtr  tty  swashing  Moib."  —  We 
have  "  swashing"  in  As  Yoo  Like  It,  "  Well  have  a 
nooiAing  and  a  martial  outside."  Bairet,  in  hia  "  Al- 
vearie,"  1580,  states  that  "  (o  swash  is  lo  make  a  B^se 
with  swords  against  targets."  Ben  Jonaon  also,  in  his 
"  SUple  of  Newa,"  speaks  of  "  a  neathimg  blow." 

«  Clait,  Hilt,  and  ^wrfiMHi .'"— The  cry  of  dnit  is  as 
thoroughly  of  English  origin  as  the  "  bite  my  thumb" 
is  of  Italian.  Scott  has  made  (he  cry  familiar  to  ns  in 
"  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel ;"  and  when  the  dtiiens  of 
Verona  here  raise  it,  we  involantarily  (hink  of  the  old 
watch-maker's  hatch-door  in  Fleel4treet,  and  Jin  Vin 
and  Tunstall  darting  off  for  the  affray.  "The  great 
long  club,"  (as  described  by  Stowe,)  on  the  necks  <^  the 
London  apprentices,  was  as  characteristic  as  the  flat  cap 
of  the  same  quarrelsome  body,  in  the  dap  of  Eliiabetta 
and  James.  The  use  by  Siakespeare  of  home  phrases, 
in  the  mouths  of  foreign  characters,  was  a  part  of  his 
art.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  rendering  Sancho*!  Spanish 
proverbs  into  the  correspooding  English  proverbs,  in- 
stead  of  literally  translating  them.  The  ct;  of  clabt, 
by  the  chiicns  of  Verona,  exinvned  an  idea  of  popular 
movement*,  which  eoold  not  have  been  conveyed  half 
~ly  in  a  fereign  phrase. — Kniour. 
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" —  tht  grme  of  tyeamon." — When  ShakMpetre 
hu>  to  deal  with  dMcriplioni  of  nalaral  Kcnrry,  be 
almost  ioTariably  localizes  himwlt'  with  the  utmoM 
dlstinelness.  He  never  mUlake*  the  trnmore  grovei 
of  tlie  M>uth  Tor  the  birch  vooiU  urthe  north.  la  luch 
eases  be  wtt  not  required  to  employ  Tamiliar  and  con- 
ventional imaRes,  for  the  sake  of  prr>entin|(  an  idea 
more  distinctly  to  his  andience  than  a  rigid  adherence  I 
to  the  Uwi  of  coitnine  (we  employ  the  woni  in  iU 
lar^r  senle  of  nuwuri)  would  have  allowed.  The  j 
grove  of  ijeamore 

lakes  US  at  once  to  a  scene  entirely  differeal  from  One 
presented  by  Shakespeare'!  own  eiperienee.  The  syca- 
more is  the  Onenlai  plane,  (lillle  known  in  England,) 
ipreadin^  its  bmad  hranehes — from  which  ils  name, 
flmitatutt, — to  snpply  the  tnoat  deli^btful  of  shades 
under  the  sun  of  Syria  or  of  Ilaty,  Shakespeare  might 
have  Ibnnd  the  lycaoMirc  in  Chaucer's  exquisite  tale  of 
the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  where  the  hedge  that 
-^— ^  Cloaid  Ib  jilla  ite  frHD  trbere. 
Wilt  arwvn  »•  HI  iBil  nhsMFt.        Kawn. 

"Pwis'il  my  A«nto«r." — The  reading  of  the  tw« 
precedini;  lines  in  this  edition,  is  that  preferred  by 
Collier,  being  that  of  alt  the  early  editions,  except  the 
first.  The  plain  meaning  is,  that  BenvuUo,  like  Ro- 
meo, waa  indisposed  for  society,  and  aought  to  be  most 
where  fewest  people  were  to  be  fonnd,  being  one  too 
many,  even  when  by  himself.  The  popular  text,  since 
Pope's  lime,  hu  usually  been  that  of  th«  quarto,  1397, 


"  Or  dtdicatt  Ait  btauiy  to  tht  »vn." — The  okl  copies 
here,  instead  of  "to  the  inn,"  rend  "to  the  same." 
This  prosaic  termination  of  so  beautiful  a  pajtage  was 
altered  at  the  su^eslion  of  Theobald,  as  a  typographi- 
cal mistake  fur  "  aunne,"  in  the  old  ortht^raphy.  Dan- 
iel, in   bia  sonnets  (1594)   has  a  passage   somewhat 


Asd  wklk  Ikoo  •rnai'tt 


"  Entir  BoHEO,"  etc. 
If  we  are  right,  from  Ihe  internal  evidence,  in  pro- 
noaDcin;  this  one  of  Shakespeare's  early  dramas,  it 
■ITurda  a  strong  instance  of  the  fineness  of  his  in- 
lishl  into  the  nature  of  the  passions,  that  Romeo  is 
already  love-bewildered.  The  necessity  of  loving  cre- 
ates an  abject  fur  itself  in  man  and  woman ;  and  yet 
there  is  ■  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  sexes, 
though  only  to  be  known  by  a  perception  of  it,  II 
woulj  havediipteased  us  ifjaliet  bad  been  represented 
as  already  in  love,  or  as  fancying  herself  so; — but  no 
one,  I  believe,  ever  experiences  any  shock  al  Romeo's 
furitelting  his  Ilosaltne(who  had  been  a  mere  name  for 
the  yearning  of  his  youthful  imaiination)  and  rushing 
into  his  passion  for  JulieL  Rosolinewas  a  mere  crea- 
tion of  his  fancy;  and  we  should  remark  the  boastful 
potitiveness  of  Romeo  in  a  love  of  his  own  making, 
which  is  never  shown  where  love  is  really  near  the 

Wtni  Ihi  i1>*9<it  nlllimi  of  Bint  tri 


Colli 


"0  h 


„■  loit!  O  lotitig  fto/(f"~Thi»  anti- 
thetical combination  of  contraries  originated  in  Ihe  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  and  was  aasiduousty  cutlivaled  by  Pe- 
trarch. Shakespeare,  in  this  passage,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  Chancer'i  translalioa  of  ih«  "  Homaunt  of 


the  BMe,"  where  we  have  love  described  a«  a  hateful 
peace — a  trvth  full  of  falsehood— ■  despairing  hope — k 
void  reason—*  sick  heal,  etc. — Kkicut. 


Oa'T  nHkcil,  rmi 


LB.) 


SCKNE  II. 

•• —  lady  of  my  taiih." — The  hriresa  of  my  lands, 
ai  Stevens  (t  think  rightly)  explains  it.  But  Malone 
thinks  that  Shakespeare  uses  earth  for  the  mortal  part, 
at  in  the  146th  Sonnet  :— 

Foot  Hul,  tkf  cntn  of  mt  slarul  canb. 
and  in  this  play, 

Turn  badi,  Aali  mtih. 

"  Thu  night  1  hold  as  old  accwtom'd/tasf."— "The 
day  is  hot,"  Mys  Benvolio.  The  Friar  is  np  io  hit 
garden, 

Juliet  heart  the  nightingale  sing  from  the  pomegranate 
tree.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  poem,  the  action 
appears  to  move  under  the  "  vanity  heaven"  of  Italy, 
with  a  soft  moon 

Tkit  Upi  wilk  illrir  all  IVas  Ihllt-tn*  lamt— 
and  "day's  pathway"  made  Instroa*  by 

Tiua'i  007  wkMli.  Kimin. 

"  Earth-trtading  ttart,"  etc. — Warburlon  calls  tbii 
line  nonsense,  and  would  read, 

Eanb-lrtulliir  Ran  thit  Bank*  dark  nm  Ufkl. 
Monck  Mason  would  read, 

£vlb-lrcidiii(  nan  Ibit  aalii  dark,  ItiaTtB'l  Kflll, 

that  is,  that  make  the  light  of  heaven  appear  dark  in 
comparison  with  them.  It  appears  annecessary  lo  alter 
the  original  reading,  espccialty  as  passages  in  the  mas- 
querade scene  would  indicate  that  the  banquelling-roon 
opened  into  a  garden — as, 

Bn  twuij  hasli  up«  On  dttt*  ^iii'fU. 
"  W\iA,  on  more  rino  qr'nunjr,  tniM  btiag  amt." 
The  editions  following  Stevens's  text,  retain  the 
reading  of  Ihe  first  nnrevised  quarto,  "Such  amongst 
view  rd'manyi"  Ihe  sense  of  which,  most  readen  will 
say,  with  Johnson,  "  I  do  not  understand."  The  pres- 
ent text  agrees  with  that  of  the  later  editors,  Singer  and 
Collier,  being  from  the  revised  quartos,  (with  the  cor- 
rection of  an  obvious  error  of  the  press,)  reading  "  on" 
view  of  many,  for  one  view,  etc.  Singer  thus  states  Ihe 
meaning ; — 

"Hear  all,  see  all,  and  like  her  moat  who  has  the 
most  merit;  htr,  which,  artcr  regniding  attentively  the 
many,  my  dnUKhter  being  one,  may  stand  tnifae  in 
merit,  (hough  she  may  be  reckoned  nothing,  or  held  in 
no  estimation.  The  allusion,  as  Malone  has  shown, 
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And  Id  8Kakc5pnre's  136lh  Sonnet  :— 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  inforin  the  reader  that  tchieh 
a  here  lued  for  mho,  a  Bubctitulion  common  with 
Shakeapeare,  u  in  all  the  writers  of  his  time." 

«  —  cBCSH  a  eup  of  m'w." — This  expression  is  met 
wil&  io  manj  old  plafs  and  tractt  oT  the  time. 


SCK^CE  III. 
The  ehsrseter  nT  the  Narve  is  the  nearest  of  i 
thing  in  SHAKEirEAiE  [o  a  direct  borrovins  rrom  m 
otwtfvalion  ;  nnd  the  reason  is,  lliat  as  in  inrancr  and 
childhood  the  indiridaal  in  nature  is  a  represenlaliTC 
of  a  class, — jnst  as  in  describing  one  larch  tree,  joi 
Uraeralize  a  ftrove  of  them, — so  it  is  nearly  as  mnch  • 
in  old  ave.    The  generalization  is  done  to  the  Poet' 
hand.    Here  yoa  hare  the  garrulity  of  age  strengthened 
by  the  feelings  trf'a  long-trusted  serra nt,  whose  sympa- 
thy with  the  mother's  aSectioo*  gives  her  privil^es  and 
rank  in  the  honsebold;  and  Db«erve  the  mode  of  con- 
nection by  aecidents  of  time  and  place,  and  [he  child- 
like fondness  of  repetition  in  a  second  childhood,  and 
also  that  happy,  humble,  dacking  under,  yet  constant 
resargence  against,  the  check  of  ber  snperiois  I — 
Tw,  nadiin!— T»l  I  odhM  ckaoM  but  Huirti,  b. 

COLEBIVIU. 

"  EvtK  or  odd." — The  speeches  of  the  Kurse,  frooi 
hence,  are  given  as  prose  in  alt  the  early  editions. 
Capell  had  the  great  merit  of  first  printing  them  as 
verse;  and  not  '■  erroneously,"  as  Boswell  appeara  to 
think,  for  there  is  not  in  all  ^aeespkabk  a  panage  in 
which  the  rhythm  is  more  happily  charaeteristie. — 
Kjhomt. 

"Jhii,  pT^fy  fiel,  il  wrurwtn" — i.  e.  it  tloppal  cry- 
int.  To  ilint  is  frequently  used  for  to  ilap  in  wnteri 
of  the  time. 

"Eiamint  tvery  uabbiid  lintamtnl" — i.  e.  Every 
harmoniously  united  lineamenL  This  is  the  reading  rf 
Ibe  qnarto,  1599,  the  oldest  authority  for  this  part  of 
the  play :  the  quarto,  1609,  and  the  folio,  1623,  have 
poorly,  "  Examine  every  ttvtral  Laeanent" 

-Thtfiik  livii  inOutta"—!.  e.  Is  not  yet  caught. 
Fish^akin  eovera  to  books  anciently  were  not  niMom- 
explaaation  of  this  pasaage. — 


SCEI 


:  IV. 


"Emltr  Romeo,  MutcoTio,  Bemtouo,"  etc. 
In  the  fourth  scene  wc  have  Merculio  introdoced  to 
ns.  O!  how  shall  I  describe  that  etqaisite  ebuUiraes 
and  overflow  o(  yonthRil  life,  walled  on  over  the  laagb- 
ing  waves  of  pleasure  and  prosperity,  aa  a  wanton 
beauty  that  distorts  the  face  on  which  she  knows  her 
lover  is  gaiing  enraptured,  and  wrinkles  her  forehnd 
in  the  triumph  of  its  smoothness!  Wit  ever  wakeTul, 
fancy  busy  and  procreative  as  an  insect,  coniage, — aa 

disposed  Io  laugh  away  those  of  others,  and  yet  to  be 
interested  io  them, — these  nnd  all  congenial  qualities, 
melting  into  the  common  citfmla  of  them  all,  the  maa 
of  rank  and  the  gentleman,  with  all  its  etcellencra  and 
all  its  weaknesses,  constitute  the  character  of  Herca- 
tio! — CoLcaiDOE. 
In  Arthur  Brooke's  rhyming  poem  of  «  RoDlena  and 


Juliet,"  I 


m  of  Men 


blaifitfckiiHiiilcuaiit 


btboM. 


Wiik  frtesdli  srlp«  Ik  ulml  (air  Jullec'i  ■ 
A  liri  kt  tai  ibit  Htun  (iie  him  !■  kii  • 
Ttat  frm  iHusulo-ln  wu  bi>«  Iwir  «>  «ld 

On  this  slight  hint,  Shakespeare  fonnded  the  admirw- 
ble  chancier  bearing  the  same  name. — lUitt,  Skak. 

"  Wt'll  havi  noCupid  hmd'WMc'dtBilK  nth  a  tmf," 
etc. — This  "device"  was  a  practice  of  coarljy  life, 
before  and  during  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The 
"  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath"  is  the  bow  of  the  Asi- 
atic nations,  with  a  double  curve,  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  bow  of  Cupid  from  the  old  English  kng-bow.  The 
'■  enjw-keeper,"  who  scares  the  ladies,  had  also  a  bow: 
he  is  the  shuffle  or  mawkin — the  scarecrow  oT  raga  and 
straw,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand.  "That  fel- 
low handla  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper,"  says  Lear. 
The  "without-book  prologue  faintly  spoke  alter  the 
prompter,"  is  supposed  by  Warton  to  allude  to  the  boy- 
actors  that  we  find  noticed  in  Hahut. 

"  Gin  ml  a  torch." — The  character,  (says  Stevens,) 
which  Romeo  declares  his  resolution  to  assume,  will  be 
best  explained  by  a  passage  in  "WeWward  Hoe,"  by 
Decker  and  Webster,  1607  :— "  He  is  just  like  a  btrrk- 
btartr  to  maskers;  he  wears  good  cloathes,  and  is 
ranked  in  good  company,  bat  he  doth  nothing." 

"  —  doth  qniTTX  dtformilitt" — L  c.  NoU  or  obune 
defonnitirs. 

"  Tickle  tht  Mnttlm  ausHES  with  Ihrir  htdt" — ^Al- 
luding  to  Ibe  rushes  with  which  apartments  were  an- 
ciently strewed,  before  the  ordinary  ose  of  carpets. 

"TutI  dnrft  tht  moue." — We  have  a  stringof  say- 
ings here  which  have  mnch  puuled  the  commentators. 
When  Romeo  exclaims,  "  1  am  done,"  Mereutio.  play- 
ing upon  the  woid,  cries  "dun's  the  mouse."  This  it 
a  proverbial  pbrate,  coBilaatly  occurring  in  the  old 
comedies.  It  is  probably  something  like  the  other  cant 
phrase  that  oeenrs  in  Leak,  "  the  eat  is  grey."    The 


was  fully  as  puziling,  till  Giffbrd  gave  ui  a  solution : — 
"  Dua  il  in  Iht  min  I  then,  is  a  Christmas  gambol,  at 
which  I  have  often  played.  A  log  of  wood  is  bmoght 
into  the  midst  of  the  room  :  this  is  don,  (the  cart  hoire,) 
and  a  cry  is  raised,  that  he  is  Mlack  in  the  min.  Two 
of  the  company  advance,  either  with  or  without  ropes, 
to  draw  him  out.  After  repeated  attempts,  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  do  it,  and  call  for  more  assist- 
ance. The  game  eonlinnes  till  all  the  company  take 
part  in  it,  when  dun  is  extricated  of  course ;  and  the 
'   •  fi'oni  the  awkward  aul  allected  eBbrls 
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of  thff  rustics  to  lift  the  kf  ,  and  from  siiiidiy  arch  con- 
trivaaccs  to  let  it  fall  on  one  another's  toes.  This  will 
not  be  thooght  a  very  exquisite  amasement;  and  yet  I 
have  seen  much  honest  mirth  at  it,  and  have  been  far 
more  entcnained  with  the  ludicrons  contortions  of  pre-> 
tended  struggles,  than  with  the  writhing,  the  dark 
sonwl  uf  avarice  and  envy  eihihited  by  the  same  de- 
wrifitaon  of  pefsons,  in  the  genteeler  amusement  of 
cards,  now  the  nnivemal  mifaslttute  for  all  oar  ancient 
sports.''-  GirroaD's  Bern  Joaaoa's  Workt. 


**  Men.  O  !  IftcB,  f  see,  queen  Mah  hoik  heem  vnik  yo«." 

This  exqnbitely  fanciful  piece  of  descriptive  humour 
was  strangely  printed  as  prose  in  all  the  quartos  and 
folio,  where  it  appears  with  the  author's  last  correction 
of  language.  The  first  quarto,  being  the  first  draft,  is 
less  perfect  as  to  language,  faiut  has  the  metrical  ar- 
rangement. We  cannot  but  follow  Mr.  Knight's  ex- 
ample in  exhibiting  to  our  readers  the  first  dnft  of  a 
performance  so  exquisitely  finished  as  this  celebrated 
description,  in  which  every  word  is  a  study.  The  origi- 
nal quarto  of  1597  gives  the  passage,  as  follows  :— 

Ak  tbeo  I  Mc  qneeo  Mab  hatb  bees  with  jmu 

She  h  the  UMn*  midwife,  and  doth  eowe 

la  ahape  ao  Msfcr  than  an  acate-atoM 

On  the  foreflngtr  of  a  buriDmaatCTf 

Drawaa  with  a  team  of  little  atony, 

Athwart  mea'a  noM*  when  they  lie  asleep. 

Her  wa(son  (pokes  are  made  of  spinners'  webs, 

The  eover,  of  the  winp  of  fraashoppers. 

The  trseesars  the  moon-ehine  watery  beaam. 

The  eolhirs  erieket  bones,  the  hub  of  Sims, 

Her  waggoner  is  a  anal!  gm]r«eaated  flj 

Not  half  so  big  as  is  a  little  worm, 

FMced  from  the  haj  flnger  of  a  maid. 

AaA  ta  this  aort  slw  gallopo  op  and  down 

Thraagh  lovers'  braios,  and  then  they  dream  of  love. 

O'er  eourtiers'  knees,  who  strait  on  eoortcsics  drsam ; 

O'er  hulies'  lips  who  dream  on  kisses  strait, 

Whieh  oft  the  anrry  Mab  with  bUsters  plagues 

Bceause  their  breath  with  sweetmeats  ulated  are. 

SflnMtbnes  she  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  lap. 

And  then  dnanH  he  of  ■nelllng  out  a  suit ; 

And  soawtbnes  die  with  a  tythe  pig's  Uil 

Tiekliag  a  Barmn's  ntise  that  lies  asleep 

A  ad  then  dreams  he  of  another  beneiee. 

Sometaaes  she  gallops  o'er  a  soldier's  nose. 

And  thea  dreams  he  of  aitting  foreign  throats. 

Of  brenfirtws,  amboseadoes,  eouotermines, 

Of  bealtha  Sve  fathom  deep,  and  then  anon 

DnasBB  to  his  ean,  at  which  he  surts  and  wakes^ 

And  swears  a  prayer  or  two,  and  sleeps  again. 

This  is  that  Mab  that  makes  maids  lie  on  their  badcs. 

And  proves  them  women  ol  good  carriage. 

This  is  the  very  Bfab, 

That  plaits  the  mains  of  horses  ta  the  night. 

And  plaiu  the  elfe  locks  In  foul  sluttish  hair, 

WhiA  ones  uataagled  uMieh  mirfortune  breeds* 

«  She  is  ihefairie*^  mt<hi7{/e"— Warburton  supposes 
this  to  be  an  error  of  the  press  for  **  fancy's  midwife," 
a  conjecture  worth  preserving  for  its  ingenuity,  though 
it  docs  not  seem  wanted.  Commentators  have  differed 
about  the  sense  of  the  allusion,  and  Stevens's  explana- 
tion has  been  commonly  adopted.  I  prefer  that  of  T. 
Warton.    The  reader  may  choose  for  himself: — 

**  The  *  fairies'  midwife*  does  not  mean  the  midwife 
lo  the  fairies,  but  that  she  was  the  person  among  the 
fairies,  whose  department  it  was  to  deliver  the  fancies 
of  sleeping  men  of  their  dreams,  those  children  of  an 
idle  brain.  When  we  say  <  the  king's  judges,'  we  do  not 
mean  persons  who  are  to  judge  the  king,  but  persons 
appointed  by  htm  to  judge  bis  subjects."— -Stevens. 

**  I  apprehend,  and  with  no  violence  of  interpretation, 
that  by  'the  fairies'  midwife'  the  Poet  means — the 
midwife  among  the  fairies,  because  it  was  her  peculiar 
employment  to  steal  the  new-born  babe  in  the  night, 
and  to  leave  another  in  its  place.  The  Poet  here  uses 
her  gienenil  appellation  and  character,  which  yet  have  so 
far  a  proper  reference  to  the  present  train  of  fiction, 
as  that  her  illusions  were  practised  on  persons  in  bed 
or  asleep;  for  she  not  only  haunted  women  in  childbed, 
but  was  likewise  the  incubus  or  nightmare:  Shake- 
speare, by  employing  her  here,  alludes  at  large  to  her 
mklnight  pranks  performed  on  sleepers)  but  denomin- 


ates her  from  the  most  notorious  one,  of  her  personating 
the  drowsy  midwife,  who  was  insensibly  carried  away 
into  some  distant  water,  and  substituting  a  new  birth 
in  the  bed  or  cradle.  It  would  clear  the  appellation  to 
read  the  /airy  midwife.  The  Poet  avails  himself  of 
Mab's  appropriate  province,  by  giving  her  this  noctur- 
nal agency." — ^T.  WAaroN. 

«  Thit  it  thai  very  Mab 
That  plate  the  nunu  of  horeee  in  the  night 

"This  alludes  to  a  singular  superstition,  not  )et  for- 
gotten in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  It  was  believed 
that  certain  malignant  spirits,  whose  delight  was  to 
wander  in  groves  and  pleasant  places,  assumed  occa- 
sionally the  likenesses  of  women  clothed  in  white; 
that  in  this  character  they  sometimes  haunted  stables 
in  the  night-time,  carrying  in  their  hands  upers  of 
wax,  which  they  dropped  on  the  horses'  manes,  thereby 
plaiting  them  in  inextricable  knots,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  poor  animnis,  and  the  vexation  of  their 
masters.  These  hags  are  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
William  Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  is  a  very  uncommon  old  print  by 
Hans  Burgmair,  relating  to  this  subject.  A  witch 
enters  the  stable  with  a  lighted  torch ;  and  previously 
to  the  operation  of  entangling  the  horse's  mane,  prae- 
tises  her  enchantment  on  the  groom,  who  is  lying  asleep 
on  his  back,  and  apparently  influenced  by  the  night- 
1  mare.  The  belemites,  or  elf-stones,  were  regarded  as 
charms  against  the  last-mentioned  disease,  and  against 
evil  spirits  of  all  kinds ;  but  the  ceraunise,  or  boctuli, 
and  all  perforated  flint-stones,  were  not  only  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  more  particularly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  horses  and  other  cattle,  by  suspending  them  in 
stables,  or  tying  them  round  the  necks  of  the  animals. 

•*  The  next  line, 

A  nd  bakes  the  elf-locks  la  foul  shittbh  hairs, 

seems  to  be  unconnected  with  the  preceding,  and  to 
mark  a  superstition,  which,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  oh> 
served,  may  have  originated  from  the  plina  Polonicoy 
which  was  supposed  to  he  the  operation  of  the  wicked 
elves,  whence  the  clotted  hair  was  called  elf-locks,  and 
elf-knots.  Thus  £dgar  Ulks  of  <  elfing  aU  his  hair  in 
knots.'  " — Doucx. 

«  Strike,  <imm.«'— Here  the  folio  adds  :— «  They 
march  about  the  stage,  and  serving-men  come  forth 
with  their  napkins."  This  stage-direction  shows  that 
the  scene  was  supposed  to  be  immediately  changed  to 
the  hall  of  Capulet's  house. 

Scxicx  V. 

*— -  retnoM  the couaT-CTTPBOAmo'* — i.  e.  A  sideboard 
or  buflet,  for  the  display  of  plate,  etc.,  often  mentioned 
by  old  writers.  «Here  shall  stand  my  eourt'Cupboard 
with  its  Aimitnre  of  plate." — Chapman's  Jlfoanear 
d'O/ive,  1606. 

« —  a  piece  of  UAMcnrAff%.** — Manhpamet,  says 
Stevens,  were  composed  of  filberts,  almonds,  pistachios, 
pine-kernels,  and  sugar  of  roses,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  flour.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  we 
now  call  a  macaroon. 

**  J  hall!  a  hall  /"—King  James,  in  Scott's  «  Mar- 
mion,"  has  made  this  antiquated  phrase  familiar  to  the 
modem  reader.  It  was  an  exclamation  used  to  make 
room  in  a  crowd,  and  especially  to  clear  a  hall  for  a 
danee. 

<* —  good  cousiK  Capulet,** — M.  Mason  observes 
that  the  word  cotiWn  Shakespeare  applies  to  any  col- 
lateral relation  of  whatever  degree;  thus  we  have  in 
this  play  «  Tybalt,  my  cousin !— Oh  my  brother's  chiM  I" 
Richard  the  Third  calls  his  nephew  York,  cousin ;  while 
the  boy  calls  Richard,  uncle.  In  the  same  play,  York's 
grandox>ther  calls  himi  cousin ;  while  he  replies,  gran* 
dam. 
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**Her  beauty  hangt  upon  the  cheek  of  night," 

All  the  old  copies  anterior  to  the  second  folio  read — 
**  It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night.'*  So  much 
is  gained  in  poetic  beauty,  and  the  other  reading  is  so 
tame  in  expression,  and  so  little  in  Shakespeare's  man- 
ner, whose  faults  of  language  are  never  on  that  side, 
that  it  seems  quite  probable  that  this  was  a  correction 
of  the  Poet's  own,  obtained  from  some  other  manuscript 
altered  during  the  author's  life.  It  is  besides  confirmed 
by  the  repetition  of  the  word  <<  beauty"  in  the  next  line 
but  one.  Collier  and  Singer  adhere  to  the  old  reading 
of  <<  It  seems,"  etc.,  but  most  other  editors  agree  with 
the  reading  in  the  text. 

''Thi$  trick  may  chance  to  scath  yon" — i.  e.  To 
do  you  injury. 

**  Thi$  holy  ahrine,  the  gentle  fixe  it  this."— The  old 
copies  read  sin  for  <<  fine,"  an  easy  misprint  when  sin 
was  written  sinne  with  a  long  s,  *<  Sin"  scarcely  af- 
fords sense,  while  «  fine"  (which  Warburton  introduced) 
has  a  clear  meaning. 

"Now old  desire  doth  in  his  death-hed  lie." 

Our  impression  of  Juliet's  loveliness  and  sensibility 
is  enhanced,  when  we  find  it  overcoming  in  the  bosom 
of  Romeo  a  previous  love  for  another.  His  visionary 
passion  for  the  cold,  inaccessible  Rosaline,  forms  but 
the  prologue,  the  threshold  to  the  true — ^the  real  senti- 
timent  which  succeeds  it.  The  incident  which  is  found 
in  the  original  story  has  been  retained  by  Shakespeare 
with  equal  feeling  and  judgment ; — and  far  from  being 
a  fault  in  taste  and  sentiment,  far  from  prejudicing  us 
against  Romeo,  by  casting  upon  him,  at  the  outset  of 
the  piece,  the  stigma  of  inconstancy,  it  becomes,  if 
properly  considered,  a  beauty  in  the  drama,  and  adds  a 
fresh  stroke  of  truth  to  the  portrait  of  the  lover.  Why, 
aAer  all,  should  we  be  offended  at  what  does  not  ofiend 
Juliet  herself?  for  in  the  original  story  we  find  that 
her  attention  is  first  attracted  towards  Romeo,  by  see- 
ing him  "  fancy  sick,  and  pale  of  cheer,"  for  love  of  a 
cold  beauty.  We  must  remember  that  in  those  times, 
every  young  cavalier  of  any  distinction  devoted  himself, 
at  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  the  service  of 
some  fair  lady,  who  was  selected  to  be  his  fancy's 
queen :  and  the  more  rigorous  the  beauty,  and  the  more 
hopeless  the  love,  the  more  honourable  the  slavery.  To 
go  about  "  metamorphosed  by  a  mistress,"  as  Speed  hu- 
morously expresses  it, — to  maintain  her  supremacy  in 
charms  at  the  sword's  point;  to  sigh;  to  walk  with 
folded  arms ;  to  be  negligent  and  melancholy,  and  to  show 
^a  careless  desolation,"  was  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  Surreys,  the  Sydneys,  the  Bayards,  the  Herberts  of 
that  time — aU  those  who  were  the  mirrors  "  in  which 
the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves,"  were  of  this  fan- 
tastic school  of  gallantry — the  last  remains  of  the  age 
of  chivalry ;  and  it  was  especially  prevalent  in  Italy. 
Shakespeare  has  ridiculed  it  in  many  places  with  ex- 
quisite humour ;  but  he  wished  to  show  us  that  it  has 
its  serious  as  well  as  its  comic  aspect.  Romeo,  then, 
18  introduced  to  us  with  perfect  truth  of  costume,  as  the 
thrall  of  a  dreaming,  fanciful  passion  for  the  scornful 
Rosaline,  who  had  forsworn  to  love ;  and  on  her  charms 
and  her  coldness,  and  on  the  power  of  love  generally, 
he  descants  to  his  companions  in 'pretty  phrases,  quite 
in  the  style  and  taste  of  the  day. 

But  when  once  he  had  beheld  Juliet,  and  quaffed 
intoxicating  draughts  of  hope  and  love  from  her  sod 
glance,  how  all  these  airy  fancies  fade  before  the  soul- 
absorbing  reality  I  The  lambent  fire  that  played  roand 
his  heart,  burns  to  that  heart's  very  core.  We  no 
longer  find  him  adorning  his  lamentations  in  picked 
phrases,  or  making  a  confidant  of  his  gay  companions ; 
he  is  no  longer  <<  for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed 
in ;"  but  all  Is  concentrated,  earnest,  rapturous,  in  the 
feeling  and  the  expression. 

How  different !  and  how  finely  the  distinction  is 
drawn!     His  first  passion  is  indulged  as  a  waking 
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dream,  a  rererie  of  the  fancy :  it  is  depressing,  indolent, 
fantastic ;  his  second  elevates  him  to  the  third  heaven, 
or  hurries  him  to  despair.  It  rushes  to  its  object  throngfa 
all  impediments,  defies  all  dangers,  and  seeks  at  last  a 
triumphant  grave,  in  the  arms  of  her  he  so  loTed. 
Thus  Romeo's  previous  attachment  to  Rosaline  is  so 
contrived  as  to  exhibit  to  us  another  variety  in  that 
passion  which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem,  by  shovring 
us  the  distinction  between  the  fancied  and  the  real 
sentiment.  It  adds  a  deeper  effect  to  the  beauty  of 
Juliet;  it  interests  us  in  the  commencement  for  the 
tender  and  romantic  Romeo ;  and  gives  an  individual 
reality  to  his  character,  by  stamping  him  like  an  his- 
torical, as  well  as  a  dramatic  portrait,  with  the  very 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. — Mrs.  Jamzsox. 

ACT  II.— SCENK  I. 

"  Young  Adam  Cupid^  he  thai  shot  so  trim." — ^The 
old  copies  have  "  Abraham  Cupid,"  which  Upton  ju- 
diciously altered  to  Jldam,  understanding  the  reference 
to  be  to  Adam  Bell,  the  famous  archer;  as  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothino,  *'  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be 
called  Adam."  <<  Trim"  is  from  the  quarto,  the  other 
editions  reading  true.  The  passage  applies  to  the  bal- 
lad of  **  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid."  The 
portion  particularly  in  Shakespeare's  mind  runs  thus  : — 

The  blinded  boy  that  tliootcs  so  trim 

From  heaven  downe  so  high, 
He  drew  a  dart,  and  shot  at  him 

In  place  where  he  did  lye. 

« —  the  HUMOROUS  nights — Dewy — vaporous — as 
in  Chapman's  Homer,  ^  the  humorous  days ;"  and  else- 
where, **  the  humorous  fugs." 

Scene  II. 

Take  notice  in  this  enchanting  scene  of  the  contrast 
of  Romeo's  love  with  his  former  fancy;  and  weigh  the 
skill  shown  in  justifying  him  from  his  inconstancy  by 
making  us  feel  the  difference  of  his  passion.  Yet  this, 
too,  is  a  love  in,  although  not  merely  of,  the  imagina- 
tion.— Coleridge. 

*'That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops." 

This  happy  expression  of  a  beautiful  thought  has 
often  reappeared  in  modem  poetry.  Thus  Pope  used 
it  to  decorate  the  simpler  night-landscape  of  Homer,  by 
introducing  it  into  his  translation  of  the  famous  moon- 
light description  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Iliiad  :— 

And  tipe  with  ailrer  ereiy  mouvtaia  top. 

And  again  in  his  imitation  of  the  sixth  satire  of  Horace, 
where  the  <*jamque  tenebat — Nox  medium  cceli  spa- 
tium"  of  the  Latin  poet  is  enriched  by  the  2Shake> 
spearian  imagery — 

Tell  how  the  moovbeam  trembling  falb, 
And  tipa  with  silrer  all  the  walla. 

Tom  Moore  has  put  it  to  a  profane  use  in  the  way  of 
parody,  when  alluding  to  the  rouge  with  which  his 
dandy  sovereign  used  to  disguise  the  ravages  of  age, 
he  makes  it — 

—  tip  his  whiikeTB'  tope  with  red. 

"  Jul.  WeUf  do  not  swear.    Mthough  I  joy  in  thecy 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contrtut  to-night^"  etc. 

With  love,  pure  love,  there  is  always  an  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  the  object,  a  disinterestedness,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  counterfeits  of  its  name. 
Compare  ttus  scene  with  act  iii.  scene  1,  of  the  Tem- 
pest. I  do  not  know  a  more  wonderful  instance  of 
Shakespeare's  mastery  in  playing  a  distinctly  remem- 
berable  vanety  on  the  same  remembered  air,  than  in 
the  transporting  love-confessions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.  There  seems  more  pas- 
sion in  the  one,  and  dignity  in  the  other;  yet  you  feel 
that  the  sweet  girlish  lingering  and  busy  movement  of 
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Juliet,  and  the  calmer  and  more  maidenly  fondness  of 
Miranda,  might  easily  pass  into  each  other. — Col£- 

Bn>G£* 

**To  lure  this  tercel-ghntle  back  again." — The 
« tercel"  is  the  male  of  the  goss-hawk.  This  species 
of  hawk  had  the  epithet  of '<  gentle"  annexed  to  it,  from 
the  ease  with  which  it  was  tamed.  It  was  thought  the 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  kind  of  hawk,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  princes. 

Scene  III. 

The  rererend  character  of  the  Friar,  like  all  Shake- 
speare's representations  of  the  great  professions,  is  very 
delightful  and  tranquillizing,  yet  it  is  no  digression,  but 
inuDediately  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  plot. — 

COLEEIDQX. 

« —  and  TUan*s  fiery  uhttlt" — This  is  the  reading 
of  the  first  edition :  in  the  revised  copies  it  reads 
*<  horning  wheels,"  evidently  a  misprint  from  taking 
the  word  ^  burning"  from  the  line  below.  But,  the 
foar  lines  beginning  "The  grey-ey*d  morn"  are  also 
printed  in  the  folio  as  part  of  Romeo's  speech  just  be- 
fore, as  if  by  some  accidental  error  of  a  copyist,  so  that 
they  are  inserted  twice;  and  there  the  reading  is — 
^  From  forth  day's  pathway  made  by  Titan's  wheels," 
which  is  preferred  by  many  editors.  Both  readings  are 
from  Shakespeare  himself.  It  seems  probable  that  the  : 
reading  of  the  text  was  the  one  last  preferred,  and  the 
later  editors  have  adopted  it. 

<<  TK%  earthy  thai't  natwr^i  mothery  is  her  totabJ' 
Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  has  the  same  idea, — 
The  womb  of  nature,  aad,  pcrhapa,  ber  graTe. 

The  editors  of  Milton  have  given  a  parallel  passage  in  ' 
Locretius, 

Oaaipareafl,  eadan  renim  flonauoe  ■epulehrum. 

Knight  asks,  **  Did  Shakespeare  and  Milton  go  to  the 
same  common  source  7" 

**0 !  tniekU  ie  the  powerful  grace  that  liea 
1%  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities.** 

Dr.  Farmer  remarked  that  « this  eulogium  on  the 
hidden  powers  of  nature  affords  a  natural  introduction 
to  the  Friar's  furnishing  Juliet  with  the  sleeping  po- 
tion in  Act  lY."  Here  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  train  of  thought  was  suggested  by  Brooke's 
poem: — 

Bat  oot  In  vmta,  my  child,  hath  all  my  wandering  been  :— 
What  fofve  the  atoneii  the  plantJi  and  metals  hare  to  work, 
And  diTcn  other  tbin^i  that  In  the  boweli  of  earth  do  lurk 
With  eare  I  hare  Mwcht  out ;  with  pain  I  did  than  prove. 

^  Two  such  opposed  kings." — ^The  first  edition  has 
Toes,"  followed  in  the  common  modern  editions,  but 
all  the  other  old  editions  read  kings — moral  chiefs, 
contending  for  the  rule  of  man — a  thoroughly  Shake- 
spearian phrase. 

**  —  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies.** 

Dr.  Percy,  who  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  our  old 
authors,  the  knowledge  of  an  antiquary  and  the  feeling 
of  a  poet,  has  observed,  that  "  in  very  old  English  the 
thin!  person  plural  of  the  present  tense  endeth  in  eth 
as  well  as  the  singular,  and  often  familiarly  in  es :" 
it  has  been  farther  explained  by  Mr.  Toilet,  that  <<  the 
third  person  plural  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  present  tense 
endeth  in  eth,  and  of  the  Dano-Sazon  in  es."  Malone's 
principle  upon  which  such  idioms,  which  appear  false 
concords  to  us,  should  be  corrected  is,  <<  to  substitute 
the  modem  idiom  in  all  places  except  where  either 
the  metre  or  rhyme  renders  it  impossible."  Knit^ht 
adds,  **  but  to  those  who  can  feel  the  value  of  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  oar  antique  phraseology,  it  is  pleasant  to 
drop  upon  the  instances  in  which  correction  is  impoasi- 
lible."    Thus: 


Hark !  hark  !  the  lark  at  hearcn*!  gate  sings. 

And  PbtBbus  'giDsarisey 
His  steeds  to  water  at  thow!  springs 

On  cbalicM  flowers  that  /ie«. 


And  again  in  <<  Venus  and  Adonis :" 

She  lifts  the  cofler  lids  that  close  his  eyes 
Where  lo !  two  bimps  burnt  out,  in  darkn< 


iie$. 


Scene  IV. 

*  «—  /fce  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft,**— The  «pin'» 
was  the  peg  by  which  the  white  mark  or  clout,  at 
which  archers  shot,  was  fastened.  To  ''  cleave  the 
pin"  was  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  than  to  hit  the 
clout  or  white. 

**  More  than  prince  of  cats.** — ^Tybalt  or  Tybert  was 
the  name  of  a  cat ;  and  the  cat  in  the  old  allegory  of 
«  Reynard  the  Fox"  was  called  T)bert.  Nash,  in  his 
<*  Have  with  you  to  Safiron  Walden,"  1596,  has,  «  Ty- 
balt, prince  of  cats." 

''He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-sono" — Music  pricked, 
or  noted  down,  so  as  to  read  according  to  rule ;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  music  learned  by  the  ear,  or  sung  from 
memory. 

*< — the  hay** — All  the  terms  of  the  modem  fencing- 
school  were  originally  Italian;  the  rapier,  or  small 
thrusting-sword,  being  first  used  in  Italy.  The  '*  hay" 
is  the  word  hai,  <<  you  have  it,"  used  when  a  thrust 
reaches  the  antagonist;  from  which  our  fencers,  on 
the  same*  occasion,  without  knowing,  I  suppose,  any 
reason  for  it,  cry  out,  ha  t — ^Johnson. 

** — these  PARDONNEZ-MOis" — **  Pardonnez-moi?*  be- 
came the  language  of  doubt  or  hesitation  among  men 
of  the  sword,  when  the  point  of  honour  was  grown  so 
delicate  that  no  other  mode  of  contradiction  would  be 
endured. — Johnson. 

<< —  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench.** — It  is 
said  that  during  the  ridiculous  fashion  which  prevailed 
of  great  **  boulstered  breeches,"  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
away  hollow  places  in  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  make  room  for  these  monstrous  protu- 
berances, without  which  those  '*  who  stood  on  the  new 
form  could  not  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench." — Singeb. 

"Thisbe,  a  gret  eye  or  so.*' — Mercutio  means  to 
allow  that  Thisbe  had  a  very  fine  eye;  for,  from  various 
passages,  it  appears  that  a  gray  eye  was  in  our  author's 
time  thought  eminently  beautiful.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  tliose  who  are  not  conversant  with  ancient 
phraseology  ;  but  a  gray  eye  undoubtedly  meant  what 
we  now  denominate  a  blue  eye. — Malone. 

*' —  a  French  salutation  to  your  Frendt  slop."-^ 
Slops  were  loose  breeches  or  trousers. 

*«  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  Jiowered,** — It  was  the 
custom  to  wear  ribands  in  the  shoes,  formed  into  the 
shape  of  roses,  or  of  any  other  flowers.  So  in  the 
« Masque  of  Gray's  Inn,"  (1614,)— "Every  masker's 
pump  was  fastened  with  a  flower  suitable  to  his  cap." — 
Stevens. 

**  —  whai  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full 
of  his  ropery  7" — An  aristocratic  distinction  of  the 
olden  time,  when  a  *'  merchant"  was  not  a  <<  gentle- 
man." This  old  retainer  of  a  noble  family  means  to 
vent  her  contempt  by  the  phrase.  <*  Ropery"  is  a  word 
found  in  <«The  Three  Ladies  of  London,"  1584,  in  a 
sense  somewhat  similar  to  n^gtiefy. 

"  R  is  for  THEE  ?  no.** — ^The  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  have  been  hitherto  mistaken,  owing  tO 
«  thee"  in  the  old  copies  (as  was  oAen  the  case)  having 
been  misprinted  the ;  it  there  runs  thus  :  «  R  is  for  the 
no."  The  nurse  means  to  ask,  *'  how  can  R,  which  is 
the  dog's  name,  be /or /A€e?"  And  she  answers  her- 
self, <<  no  :  I  know  Romeo  begins  with  some  other  let- 
ter." The  modem  text,  at  the  suggestion  of  Tyrwhitt, 
has  usually  been,  <<  R  is  for  the  dog."— Collier. 
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R  was  called  the  dog's  letter.    In  his  English  Gram- 

mar,  Ben  Jonson  says,  "  R  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hir- 

reth  in  the  sound."    In  our  old  writers  we  have  a  verb 

formed  from  the  noise  of  a  dog.    Thus,  in  Nashe,  1600, 

They  arre  and  i>ark  at  nifht  againit  the  moon  : 

and  in  Holland's  translation  of  Plutarch  Morals,  <*  a 
dos;  is,  by  nature,  fell  and  quarrelsome,  given  to  arre 
and  war  upon  a  very  small  occasion."  Erasmus  has  a 
meaning  for  R  being  the  dog's  letter,  which  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  sound: — " R,  litera  quse  in  i2izando 
prima  est>  canina  vocatur." 

Scene  V. 

*<  O  !  she  is  LAME  :  love's  heralds  should  he  thoughts,** 

The  first  sketch  in  quarto  follows  up  the  line  above 
quoted  thus : — 

And  run  more  nrift  than  hasty  powder  flr'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fearful  eannon'a  mouth. 
O !  now  she  eoroei.    Tell  me,  gentle  nunc. 
What  nyi  my  lore. 

Scene  VI. 

This  scene  was  rewritten  by  the  author  in  his  re- 
vision. As  the  original  scene  has  its  peculiar  beauties, 
which  were  sacrificed  to  the  graver  tone  of  the  revised 
scene,  the  reader  will  doubtless  be  gratified  by  being 
enabled  to  compare  the  two : 

Rom.  Nowy  father  Laurenoey  in  thy  holy  grant 
Contbta  the  good  of  me  and  Juliet. 

Friar.  Without  more  worda,  I  will  do  all  I  may 
To  make  you  happy,  if  in  me  it  lie. 

Rom.  This  morning  here  she  'pointed  we  should  meet. 
And  consummate  those  never-parting  bands. 
Witness  of  our  hearu'  love,  by  Joining  liands; 
And  come  she  will. 

Friar.  I  guess  she  will  indeed : 
Touth's  loTe  is  quicki  swifter  than  swiftest  speed. 

EnUr  JuuKT  tomewkaifast,  and  embraeetk  Roaiso. 

See  where  she  comes ! — 

So  light  a  foot  ne'er  hurts  the  trodden  ifewer ; 

Of  life  and  Joy,  seCj  see  the  sorereign  power ! 

Jul.  Romeo ! 

Rom.  My  Juliet,  welcome !  As  do  waking  eyes 
Clns*d  in  night's  mists)  attend  the  frolick  day, 
o  Romeo  hath  expected  Juliet ; 
And  thou  art  come. 

Jul.  I  am  (if  I  be  day) 
Come  to  my  sun ;  shine  forth,  and  make  me  fair. 

Rom.  A 11  beauteous  fairnem  dwclleth  in  thine  eyes. 

Jul,  Romeo,  from  thine  all  brtghtnem  doth  arise. 

Friar,  Come,  wantons,  come,  the  stealing  hours  do  pass; 
Defer  embracements  to  some  future  time ; 
Part  for  a  tim^,  you  shall  not  be  alone. 
Till  holy  church  hath  Joined  you  both  in  one. 

Rom.  Lead,  holy  fattier,  all  delay  seems  long. 

Jul.  Make  liatte,  make  haste,  this  ling'ring  doth  us  wrong. 

Friar,  O,  soft  and  fair  makes  sweetest  work  they  say ; 
Baste  is  a  common  hind'rcr  in  cross-way*  lExeuiU, 


ACT  III Scene  I. 

**The  day  is  hot,  the  Ca/mlets  abroad,** — ^It  is  ob- 
served that,  in  Italy,  almost  all  assassinations  are  com- 
mitted during  the  heat  of  summer. — ^Johnson. 

**  A  LA  sToccATA  corries  it  away,** — ^1  la  stoccata 
is  the  Italian  term  of  art  for  the  thrust  with  a  rapier. 

**  —  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher  fry  the  ears,** — 
So  all  the  old  editions  but  the  first,  which  has  scab- 
bard,  thereby  explaining  what  was  meant  by  ^  pilcher." 
A  pilch  is  a  covering  of  leather,  but  no  other  instance 
has  been  adduced  of  the  use  of  the  word  **  pilcher.'^ 

.  "  My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt,** — ^Dryden 
mentions  a  tradition,  which  might  easily  reach  his 
time,  of  a  declaration  made  by  Shakespeare,  that  *<  he 
was  obliged  to  kill  Mercutio  in  the  third  act^  lest  he 
should  have  been  killed  by  him."  Yet  he  thinks  him 
**  no  such  formidable  person,  but  that  he  might  have 
lived  through  the  play,  and  died  in  his  bed,"  without 
danger  to  the  Poet.  Dryden  well  knew,  had  he  been 
in  qu^t  of  tnithy  that  in  a  pointed  sentence,  more  re- 
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gard  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than  the  thought, 
and  that  it  is  very  seldom  to  be  rigorously  understood. 
Mercutio's  wit,  gayety,  and  courage,  will  always  pro- 
cure him  friends  that  wish  him  a  longer  life ;  but  his 
death  is  not  precipitated;  he  has  lived  out  the  tioie 
allotted  him  in  the  construction  of  the  play ;  nor  do  I 
doubt  the  ability  of  Shakespeare  to  have  continued  him 
in  existence,  though  some  of  his  sallies  are  perhaps 
out  of  the  reach  of  Dryden ;  whose  genius  was  not 
very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  ductile  to  humour,  hat 
acute,  argumentative,  comprehensive,  and  sublime. — 
Johnson. 

Hallam  suggests  a  difierent  motive  for  the  unttmely 
end  of  this  general  favourite.  He  thinks  that  there  is 
so  much  of  excessive  tenderness  in  Romeo's  character, 
that  we  might  be  in  some  danger  of  mistaking  it  for 
effeminacy,  if  the  loss  of  his  friend  had  not  aroused  his 
courage.  <<  It  seems,"  says  he,  (Literature  of  Europe,) 
<<  to  have  been  necessary  to  keep  down  the  other  char- 
acters, that  they  might  not  overpower  the  principal  one ; 
and  though  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Dryden, 
that  if  Shakespeare  had  not  killed  Mercutio,  MercuUo 
would  have  killed  him,  there  might  have  been  some 
danger  of  his  killing  Romeo.  .  His  brilliant  vivacity 
shows  the  softness  of  the  other  a  little  to  a  disadvan- 
tage." Perhaps  Hallam  has  hit  upon  the  true  reason, 
for  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  death  of  Mercutio  is 
wholly  the  Poet's  own  invention.  It  does  not  come 
from  the  poem  or  novel,  where  is  merely  an  accidental 
contest  between  the  Capulets  and  Montagues,  whom 
Romeo,  endeavouring  to  part,  is  assailed  by  Tybalt, 
and  kills  him  in  self-defence,  not  in  anger  for  the  muider 
of  a  friend. 

**How  NICE  the  quarrel  imu" — i.  e.  How  iriJUng 
how  slight :  as  in  act  v.  scene  2 :  <*  The  letter  was  not 
nice,**  not  a  matter  of  small  moment. 

«  Affectum  makes  him  false,  h*  speaks  not  true/* — ^The 
charge  of  falsehood  on  Benvolio,  though  produced  at 
hazard,  is  very  just.  The  author,  who  seems  to  intend 
the  character  of  Benvolio  as  good,  meant  perhaps  to 
show  how  the  best  minds,  in  a  state  of  faction  and  dis- 
cord, are  distorted  to  criminal  partiality.—JoHirsoN. 

Scene  IL 

«£n/er  Juliet." 

The  famous  soliloquy,  <<  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed 
steeds,"  teems  with  luxuriant  imagery.  The  fond  ad- 
juration, "  Come  night,  Come  Romeo,  come  thou  day 
in  night  !**  expresses  that  fulness  of  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration for  her  lover,  which  possesses  her  souli  but  ex- 
presses it  as  only  Juliet  could  or  would  have  expressed 
it, — in  a  bold  and  beautiful  metaphor.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  in  this  speech,  Juliet  is  not  supposed  to 
be  addressing  an  audience,  nor  even  a  confidant.  And 
I  confess  I  have  been  shocked  at  the  utter  want  of 
taste  and  refinement  in  those  whff,  with  coarse  derision, 
or  in  a  spirit  of  prudery,  yet  more  gross  and  perverse, 
have  dared  to  comment  on  this  beautiful  <<  Hymn  to  ihe 
Night,"  breathed  out  by  Juliet,  in  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  her  chamber.  She  is  thinking  aloud ;  it  is  the 
young  heart  *'  triumphinff  to  itself  in  words."  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  vehemence  with  which  she  calls  upon 
the  night  to  bring  Romeo  to  her  arms,  there  is  some- 
thing so  almost  infantine  in  her  perfect  simplicity,  so 
playful  and  fantastic  in  the  imagery  and  language, 
that  the  charm  of  sentiment  and  innocence  is  thrown 
over  the  whole ;  and  her  impatience,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  is  truly  that  of  <<  a  child  before  a  festival, 
that  hath  new  robes,  and  may  not  wear  them."  It  is 
at  the  very  moment  too  that  her  whole  heart  and  fancy 
are  abandoned  to  blissful  anticipation,  that  the  nurse 
enters  with  the  news  of  Romeo's  banishment;  and  the 
inunediate  transition  from  rapture  to  despair  has  a 
most  powerful  eflfect. — ^Mas.  Jameson. 
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<<  That,  UNAWAJivs,  tyu  may  wink." — ^Thus  Knight, 
with  whom  Collier  agrees.  They  owe  the  reading  to 
Jackson's  **  Shakespeare's  Genios  Justified." 

^  The  common  reading,  (says  Knight,)  which  is  that 
of  all  the  old  copies,  is 

That  nwwayf*  ejrca  may  weep. 

**  This  passage  has  been  a  perpetual  source  of  conten- 
tion to  the  commentators.  Their  difficulties  are  well 
represented  by  Warburton's  question — '  What  run-aways 
are  these,  whose  eyes  Juliet  is  wishing  to  have  stopt  V 
Warbnrton  says,  PktUnu  is  the  run-away.  Stevens  ar- 
gues that  Night  is  the  run-away.  Douce  thinks  that 
Juliet  is  the  run-away.  Monck  Mason  is  confident 
that  the  passage  ought  to  be,  *  that  Reomy*9  eyes  may 
wink,'  Reomy  being  a  new  personage,  created  out  of 
the  French  Renommee,  and  answering,  we  suppose, 
to  the  *  Rumour*  of  Spenser.  After  all  this  learning, 
there  ccnnes  an  unlearned  compositor,  Zachary  Jackson, 
and  sets  the  matter  straight.  Runaways  is  a  misprint 
fur  nnaicarti.  The  word  unawarea,  in  the  old  orth- 
ography, is  unawayru,  (it  is  so  spelled  in  the  third  part 
of  HcNRT  VI.,)  and  the  r  having  been  misplaced,  pro- 
duced this  word  of  puzzle,  rui^-awayta.  We  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  adopting  Jackson's  reading." 

*<  Hood  my  unmann'd  bloody  bating  t»  my'dudu.**^ 
Terms  of  falconry.  An  unmanntd  hawk,  says  Stevens, 
is  one  that  is  not  brought  to  endore  company.  Baiingy 
is  fluttering  with  the  wings,  as  striving  to  fly  away. 

<<  —  way  thou  hut  I." — ^The  affirmative  ay  was,  in 
Shakespeare's  time  almost  invariably  spelt  with  a  capi- 
tal /;  and  **  that  bare  vowel"  it  is  obviously  necessary 
to  retain  here. 

SCENC  V, 

^  Euter  RoMix)  and  Jxtliet." 

The  stage-direction  in  the  first  edition  is: — << Enter 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  window."  In  the  later  edi- 
tions, <<  Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  alod."  They  ap- 
peared, probably,  as  Malone  remarks,  in  the  balcony 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  The  scene  in  the  Poet's  eye 
was  doubtless  the  lam  and  massy  projecting  balcony 
before  one  or  more  windows,  common  in  Italian  pal- 
aces, and  not  nnfreqnent  in  Gothic  civil  architecture. 
The  loggia,  an  open  gallery,  or  high  terrace,  communi- 
cating with  the  upper  apartments  of  a  palace,  is  a  coro- 
iDon  feature  in  Palladian  architecture,  and  would  also  be 
well  adapted  to  such  a  scene.  Malone  and  Collier  also 
have  shown,  in  the  accounts  of  the  old  English  stage, 
the  actors  were  intended  to  appear  on  the  balcony  or 
upper  stage,  usual  in  the  construction  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish theatre,  which  was  used  foir  many  similar  purposes, 
as  for  the  exhibition  6f  the  play  in  Hamlet,  for  dia- 
lo^es,  where  part  is  from  the  walls  of  a  casUe  or  for- 
tified town,  as  in  the  historical  plays,  &c. 

<<  —  the  lark  make*  steeet  division." — ^A  division  in 
mnsic  is  a  number  of  quick  notes  sung  to  one  syllable ; 
a  kind  of  warbling.  *  This  continued  to  prevail  in  vocal 
music  till  recently. 

**  Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  durnge  eyes,** — 
The  load  havinir  very  fine  eyes,  and  the  lark  very  ugly 
oneSy  was  the  occasion  of  a  saying  that  the  lark  and 
toad  had  changed  eyes.  This  tradition  Dr.  Johnson 
states  himself  to  have  heard  in  a  rustic  rhyme : — 

To  heaven  Pd  fljr, 
But  Oat  the  toad  botnlled  me  of  mine  eye. 

Juliet  means  that  the  croak  of  the  toad  would  have 
been  no  indication  of  the  appearance  of  day,  and  conse- 
quently no  signal  for  her  lover's  departure. 

The  **  hnnts-up"  was  the  name  of  the  tune  anciently 
played  to  wake  the  hunters,  and  collect  them  together. 
See  Chappell's  <<  National  English  Airs." 

**  Enter  Lady  Capulbt." 

In  the  dialogue  between  Juliet  and  her  parents,  and 
in  the  scenes  with  the  Nurse,  we  seem  to  have  before 


ns  the  whole  of  her  previous  education  and  habits :  we 
see  her  on  the  one  hand,  kept  in  severe  subjection  by 
her  austere  parents;  and  on  the  other  fondled  and 
spoiled  by  a  foolish  old  nurse— a  situation  perfectly  ac- 
cordant with '  the  manners  of  the  time.  Then  Lady 
Capulet  comes  sweeping  by  with  her  train  of  velvet, 
her  black  hood,  her  fan,  and  rosary — the  very  beau-ideal 
of  a  proud  Italian  matron  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
whose  ofler  to  poison  Romeo  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Tybalt,  stamps  her  with  one  very  characteristic  trait 
of  the  age  and  country.  Yet  she  loves  her  daughter; 
and  there  is  a  touch  of  remorseful  tenderness  in  her 
lamentations  over  her,  which  adds  to  our  impression  of 
the  timid  softness  of  Juliet,  and  the  harsh  subjection  in 
which  she  has  been  kept. — Mrs.  Jameson. 

«  O  /  he's  a  lovely  gca^Zeman."— The  character  of  the 
Nurse  exhibits  a  just  picture  of  those  whose  actions 
have  no  principles  for  their  foundation.  She  has  been 
unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  her  by  Capulet,  and  is 
ready  to  embrace  any  expediency  that  offers,  to  avert 
the  consequences  of  her  first  infidelity.  The  picture  is 
not,  however,  an  original ;  the  nurse  in  the  poem  ex- 
hibits the  same  readiness  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 
present  conjuncture.  Vanbmgh,  in  The  Relapse,  has 
copied,  in  this  respect,  the  character  of  his  nurse  firom 
Shakespeare.^9TEV£Ns  and  Malone, 

ACT  IV.— Scene  L 

**jSnd  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  SEAL'to." — ^The 
seals  of  deeds  were  not  formerly  impressed  on  the  parch- 
ment itself,  but  were  appended  on  distinct  slips  or  labels 
affixed  to  it.  Hence,  in  Kino  Richabd  II.,  the  Duke 
of  York  discovers,  by  the  depending  seal,  a  covenant 
with  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Aumerle,  had  entered  into : 
What  aeal  ii  that  whkh  hanp  without  thy  boeom  ? 

«  Shall  keep  hit  native  progress,  but  surcease,'* — ^The 

quarto,  1597,  has, 

A  dull  and  hemrj  tlumber,  whfeh  sholl  lefase 
Each  Tital  ipirit ;  for  no  pake  thall  keepo 
His  natural  piogrc«t  hut  mreeue  to  beat. 

This  may  seem  preferable ;  but  the  whole  speech  is 
much  briefer  in  the  earliest  edition,  occupying  only  four- 
teen lines. 

«<  In  thy  best  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier."— The  Ital- 
ian custom  here  alluded  to  is  still  continued.  Rogers^ 
in  his  "  Italy,"  describes  such  a  scene : — 

But  now  by  fits 
A  dull  and  dinnal  noiw  anailed  the  ear, 
A  wail,  a  chant,  louder  and  loader  yet : 
And  now  a  strange  fantastic  troop  appeared! 
Thronfftnf  they  came*  as  from  the  shades  below; 
All  of  a  ghostly  white !— "O  say,  (I  cried,) 
Do  not  the  liring  here  bury  the  dead  ? 
Do  spirits  come  and  fetch  thenn  ?    Wliat  are  thest 
That  seem  not  of  this  world,  and  modi  the  day  ; 
Each  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand  ?*' — 
*<  It  is  an  ancient  brotherhood  tliou  seest. 
Such  their  apparel.    Through  the  long,  long  line, 
Loolc  where  thou  wilt,  do  Illcenca  of  a  man : 
The  llrmr  masked,  tl*e  dead  alone  uncorered. 
But  mark !" — And,  lying  on  her  funeral  couch. 
Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  hands 
Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast. 
As  'twere  her  nifhtly  posture,  through  the  crowd 
She  same  at  hwt,— and  richly,  gaily  clad. 
As  for  a  birth-day  feast ! 

ScENfi   IT. 

"  Sirrahy  go  hire  me  twenty  ctxnnino  cooks." — ^Thc 
"  cunning  cook,"  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was,  as  he 
is  at  present,  a  great  personage.  According  to  an  entry 
in  the  books  of  the  London  Stationers'  Co.,  for  1560, 
the  preacher  was  paid  six  shillings  and  two  pence  for 
his  labour ;  the  minstrel  twelve  shillings ;  and  the  cook 
fifteen  shillings.  The  relative  scale  of  estimation  for 
theology,  poetry,  and  gastronomy,  has  not  been  much 
altered  during  two  centuries,  eiUier  in  the  eity  gene^ 
rallyi  or  in  the  company  which  represents  the  eity'4 
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literature.    Ben  Jonson  has  described  a  master<-cook  in 
his  gorgeous  style : — 

A  master  cook  !  why,  he  ii  the  niao  of  men* 

For  a  profeMor ;  he  deaigns,  he  drawa. 

He  paints,  he  eanresy  be  builds,  he  fortifies. 

Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowl  and  fish. 

Some  be  dry -ditches,  some  motes  round  with  hrothSy 

Mounts  marrow-bones,  cuu  fifty  angled  custards 

Rears  bulwark  pies  ;  and,  for  his  outer  works. 

He  raiseth  ramparts  of  immortal  crust, 

And  teacheth  all  the  tactics  at  one  dinner — 

What  ranks,  what  flics,  to  put  his  dishes  in. 

The  whole  art  military  !  Then  he  knows 

The  influence  i  f  the  stars  upon  his  meats. 

And  all  the  season*,  tempers,  qualities. 

And  so  to  fit  his  relishes  and  sauces. 

He  has  a  nature  in  a  pot,  'bore  all  the  chemists, 

Or  bare-breech'd  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross. 

He  is  an  architect,  an  engineer, 

A  soldier,  a  physician,  a  philosopher, 

A  general  nuthematxian. 

Old  Capulet,  in  his  exuberant  spirits  at  his  daugh- 
ter's approaching  marriage,  calls  for  **  twenty"  of  these 
artists.  The  critics  think  this  too  large  a  number. 
Ritson  says,  with  wonderful  simplicity,  <<  Either  Capu- 
let had  altered  his  mind  strangely,  or  our  author  forgot 
what  he  had  just  made  him  tell  us."  This  is,  indeed, 
to  understand  a  poet  with  admirable  exactness.  The 
passage  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  Shakespeare's  habit 
of  hitting  off  a  character  almost  by  a  word.  Capulet 
18  evidently  a  roan  of  ostentation ;  but  his  ostentation, 
as  is  most  generally  the  case,  is  covered  with  a  thin 
veil  of  affected  indifference.  In  the  first  act,  he  says  to 
his  guests. 

We  haT«  a  trilling  foolish  banquet  toward. 
In  the  third  act,  when  he  settles  the  dayof  Paris's  mar- 
riage, he  just  hints, — 

We'll  keep  bo  great  ado-Hi  friend  or  two. 
But  Shakespeare  knew  that  these  indications  of  the 
**  pride  which  apes  humility,"  were  not  inconsistent 
with  the  "  twenty  cooks," — the  regret  that 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnuih'd  for  this  time, — 
and  the  solicitude  expressed  in 

Iiook  to  the  baked  meats,  good  Angelica. 
Stevens  turas  up  his  nose  aristocratically  at  Shake- 
speare, for  imputing  <<  to  an  Italian  nobleman  and  his 
lady,  all  the  petty  solicitudes  of  a  private  house,  con- 
cerning a  provincial  entertainment ;"  and  he  adds,  very 
grandly,  «  To  such  a  bustle  our  author  might  have  been 
witness  at  home ;  but  the  like  anxieties  could  not  well 
have  occurred  in  the  family  of  Capulet."  Stevens  hod 
not  well  read  the  history  of  society,  either  in  Italy  or  in 
England,  to  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  believing 
that  the  great  were  exempt  from  such  **  anxieties." 
The  baron's  lady  overlooked  tlie  baron's  kitchen  from 
her  private  chamber ;  and  the  still-room  and  the  spicery 
not  unfrequently  occupied  a  large  portion  of  her  atten- 
tion.— ^Knight. 

**jind  gave  him  tohat  becomed" — ^i.  e.  becoming. 

Scene  III. 

**  Laying  down  a  daooer." — <<  Daggeriy  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  knives,  (says  Gifford,  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Works,)  were  worn  at  all  times  by  every  woman 
in  England— rwhether  they  were  so  in  Italy,  Shake- 
speare, I  believe,  never  inquired,  and  I  cannot  tell.' 
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*^  I  will  not  entertain  $o  bad  a  thought." — ^This  line 
is  only  in  the  quarto,  1597 ;  it  seems  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  rejection  of  Juliet's  suspicion  of  the 
Friar. 

**ji$  in  a  vault,'* — It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
charnel-house  under  the  church  at  Stratford,  which  con- 
tains a  vast  collection  of  human  bones,  suggested  to 
Shakespeare  this  description  of  "the  ancient  recep- 
tacle" of  the  Capulets. 

^^Romfo!  Romeo!  Romeo! — here's  drink — I  drink  to 
Mee."— The  last  line  of  the  original  sketch,  has  been 
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substituted  to  this  of  the  original  enlarged  copies,  by 
Stevens  and  M alone,  and  appears  in  the  ordinary  edi- 
tions, following  their  text^  though  rejected  by  the  au- 
thor, in  order  to  substitute  more  wildly  frenzied  words. 
This  speech  of  Juliet,  like  other  great  passages  through-^ 
out  the  play,  received  the  most  careful  elaboration.  In 
the  first  edition  it  occupies  eighteen  lines ;  it  extends 
to  forty-five  in  the  « amended"  edition  of  1599.  We 
print  the  lines  of  the  early  play,  that  the  reader  may 
see  the  character  of  the  author's  corrections. 

Farewell,  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again. 

A  h,  I  do  take  a  fearful  thing  in  hand. 

What  if  this  potion  should  not  work  at  all. 

Must  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county  ? 

This  shall  forbid  it.    Knire,  lie  thou  there. 

What  if  the  friar  should  giTe  me  this  drink 

To  poison  me,  for  fear  I  riiould  disclose 

Our  former  marriage  ?    Ah,  I  wrong  him  much. 

He  is  a  holy  and  religious  man : 

I  will  not  enteruin  so  bad  a  thought. 

What  if  I  should  be  stifled  in  the  tomb? 

Awake  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time: 

Ah,  then  I  fear  I  shall  be  lunatic: 

And  playing  with  my  dead  forefathers'  bones. 

Dash  out  my  frantic  brains.    Methinks  I  see 

My  cousin  Tybalt  weltering  fn  his  blood. 

Seeking  for  Romeo :  Suy,  Tybalt,  BUy« 

Romeo  I  come,  this  do  I  drink  to  tbce. 

Scene  IV. 

**  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastbt." — 
i.  e.  in  the  room  where  what  we  now  call  pastry  was 
made. 

(<  Go,  go,  you  coT-quEAN,  go." — In  the  old  copies  this 
speech  is  given  to  the  Nurse,  which  is  followed  in  the 
ordinary  editions,  as  well  as  by  Collier.  It  is  deariy  aa 
error  of  the  press,  the  nurse  having  been  sent  to  fetch 
spices,  and  made  to  re-enter  shortly  after.  The  cor- 
rection is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Z.  Jackson.  **  Can 
we  imagine  that  a  nurse  would  take  so  great  a  liberty 
with  her  master,  as  to  call  him  a  cot-quean,  and  order 
him  to  bed.  Besides,  what  business  has  a  nurse  to 
make  a  reply  to  a  speech  addressed  to  her  master  ? 
Lady  Capulet  afterwards  calls  her  husband  a  mouse- 
hunt,  another  appellation  which,  like  cot-quean,  none 
but  a  wife  would  dare  to  use." — Shakespeare's  Genius, 

Cot-quean  is  a  term  now  obsolete,  but  which  lasted 
in  use  until  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  where  it  is  nsed 
as  here,  for  a  man  interfering  in  such  household  affairs 
as  belong  to  the  other  sex. 

"  —  a  mouse-hunt" — ^A  hunter  of  mice,  but  evidently 
said  here  with  allusion  to  a  different  object  of  pursuit, 
such  as  is  called  mouse  only  in  playful  endearment,  as  in 
Hamlet  : — <<  Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  you  his 
mouse." — See  Nare's  Glossary, 

Scene  V. 

" —  life,  LIVING,  all  is  death's," — ^Most  modem  edi- 
tors, since  Stevens,  have  thought  fit  to  read,  "  life  leav- 
ing, all  is  death's."  Every  old  copy  gives  the  passai^e 
as  it  stands  in  our  text,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
changing  "  living"  to  leaving.  Capulet  says  that  death 
is  his  heir— that  he  will  die,  and  leave  death  all  he 
has,  viz ;— « life,  living,  and  every  thing  else."  I  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  return  to  the  authentic 
text. 

«« —  to  see  this  morning's  face."'-The  quarto,  1597, 

after  this  line,  continues  the  speech  of  Paris  thus ; — 

And  doth  it  now  present  such  prodiglca? 

Aonirst,  unhappy,  miserable  man ! 

Forlorn,  forsaken,  destitute  I  am ; 

Bom  to  the  world  to  be  a  slave  in  it 

Distrest,  remediless,  and  unfortunate. 

O  hcaTens !  Oh  nature  I  wherefore  did  you  make  me 

To  lire  so  Tile,  so  wretched  as  I  shall  ? 

The  rest  of  the  scene  is  considerably  enlarged  in  the 
later  editions. 

"For  though  fond  no/are."— "  Fond"  is  from  the 
folio,  1632:  the  earlier  editions  have  <<  For  though 
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jome  nmtnrc;'*  prdlMiUy  a  miflprmU  89m€  was  of  old 
writteo  with  a  long  «,  which  might  he  easily  miftaken 
for  an/,  and  frequently  it  was  so  mistaken.  Tet«om< 
may  hare  possiUy  heen  the  tme  word,  meaning  <<some 
impnlses  of  nature,  some  part  of  our  nature." 

«£«/«•  PrriJi.»* 

As  the  andienee  know  that  Juliet  is  not  dead,  this 
scene  is,  perhaps,  excusable.  But  it  is  a  strong  warn- 
ing to  minor  dramatists  not  to  introduce  at  one  time 
many  separate  characters  agitated  by  one  and  the  same 
circumstance.  It  is  difficalt  to  understand  what  effect, 
whether  that  of  pity  or  of  laughter,  Shakespeare  meant 
to  produce;  —  the  occasion  and  the  characteristic 
speeches  are  so  little  in  harmony  I  For  example,  what 
the  Nurse  says  is  excellently  suited  to  the  Nurse's 
character,  but  grotesquely  unsuited  to  the  occasion. — 

CoLXaXDGE. 

<*  Afy  heart  i$  ftOl  of  isot."— This  and  '*  Heart's 
ease,"  were  the  names  of  popolar  tunes  of  the  time. 
**  Heart's  ease"  is  mentioned  in  <<  Misogonus,"  a  play 
by  Rjrchaides,  written  before  1570.  A  **  dump"  was  a 
species  of  dance,  (see  Chappcll's  **  National  English 
Airs,")  but  it  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  species  of 
poem.  In  Trrus  AwDaoNicus  we  have  had  **  dreary 
dunps,"  and  in  the  Two  Gxntlembn  or  VxaoicA  we 
meet  with  '*  Tune  a  depk>ring  dump."  Shortly  after 
we  have  *<dolefnl  dumps." 

«  PU  aa  yoiK,  PU  fa  yoa." — R*  and  fa  are  the  syU 
Lihles,  or  names,  given  in  solmization,  or  sol-faing  to 
the  sounds  d  and  r  in  the  musical  scale. 

<*  Wkai  9ay  jfoa,  8inum  Catuvo" — ^A  lute-string. 

«  What  aay  yoa,  HagA  Rebece"— The  three-sUinged 
TioUn. 

ACT  v.— ScEifE  I. 

«  3fy  honrn'M  lard  nU  Hghtly  in  hU  Mnme."~This 
and  the  two  lines  following,  are  very  gay  and  pleasing. 
Bat  why  does  Shakespeare  give  Romeo  this  involantary 
cheerfulness  just  before  the  extremity  of  unhappiness  7 
Perhaps  to  show  the  vanity  of  trusting  to  those  uncer- 
tain and  casual  exaltations  or  depressions  which  many 
consider  as  certain  foretokens  of  good  and  evil. — ^John- 
son. 

"  What,  ho  t  apothecary  /'*— We  must  imitate  Knight 

and  Collier,  in  trespassing  upon  our  limited  space  by 

fdving  the  speech  descriptive  of  the  apothecary,  from 

the  first  edition.    *'  The  studies  in  poetical  art,  which 

Shakespeare's  corrections  of  himself  supply,  are  among 

the  most  instructive  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature :" 

Wen,  Jaliet,  I  will  lia  with  thee  to-niffht. 
Let's  tee  for  BMaia.    At  I  do  reneiiiber 
Here  dwelb  a  potheeary  whom  oft  I  noted 
Aa  I  |HMt  bjr,  whose  needf  ihop  to  etuffk 
With  beggerly  aecounta  of  emptjr  boxcei 
And  1b  the  aaiae  aa  alligator  hanipi, 
Old  eada  of  pedcthread,  and  eekca  of  rofce, 
Are  thinly  strewed  to  make  up  a  show. 
Him  as  I  noted,  thw  with  myself  I  thought: 
An  if  a  man  should  need  a  poison  now 

S^booe  present  eale  is  death  in  Mantua) 
ere  he  might  buy  it.    This  thought  of  mine. 
Did  but  foreran  my  need :  and  hereabout  be  dwells. 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. 
What,  ho !  apotheeary !  eome  forth  I  my. 


"Seed  andoppreanon  ntarvtth  in  thy  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back.'* 
Instead  of  these  lines,  the  quarto,  1597,  has. 

Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery, 
And  starred  faodne  dwelleth  m  thy  cheek. 

Certainly  very  eood  lines,  which  might  very  well  keep 
their  place,  if  the  author  had  chosen  it,  but  we  have  no 
n«M,  with  Stevens,  and  the  ordinary  text,  to  make  an 
entire  new  reading,  by  piecing  together  the  two,  thus : — 

Need  and  opprrainn  starvrth  in  thine  eyes. 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery. 
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Otway,  in  his  "boU  plagiarism  of  the  whole  piny,  in 
Caius  Marias,  altering  it  so  as  to  adapt  to  Roman  instead 
of  Italian  story,  changed  ttarveth  to  **  etartth  in  thiae 
eyes,''  a  poetical  and  probable  emendatkm,  which  is 
followed  by  Singer.  Yet  the  original  phrase,  though 
harsh,  is  powerful  and  expressive,  and  not  to  be  thrown 
out  on  mere  eonjeeture.  The  singular  verb  etarveth, 
with  the  two  nouns,  was  not  a  grammatical  error,  ac- 
cording to  old  English  usage,  when  both  nominatives, 
as  here,  made  up  one  eompound  idea.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  choose  to  erase  all  the  peculiarities  of  ancient 
idiom,  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  Pope's  double  emen- 
dation : — 


NMdaad 


atan  within  thy  ayea. 


Scene  II. 

**  Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  oa/."— This  monk- 
ish custom  the  Poet  learned  from  the  old  poem  of  «Ro- 
meus  and  Juliet." 

Apaee  our  friar  Joha  t«  Mantua  hies ; 

And,  for  because  la  Italy  it  is  a  woated  guise, 

That  friars  ia  the  towa  shouM  seldom  walk  alone. 

But  of  tlieir  eoa? eat  aye  should  be  Miwf  aied  with  ana 

Ofhkprofei 


They  travelled  in  pairs,  says  Baretti,  that  one  might 
be  a  check  on  the  other;  a  shrewd  piece  of  poUcy, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  our  American  Shakers. 

Scene  III. 

«—  f/rtw  thy  grave  and  wsep."— Instead  of  these 
lines,  the  quarto  has  these  verses : — 

Sweet  tomb,  that  ia  thy  drouit  dost  eoaula 
The  perfect  amdel  of  eternity. 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  aageb  dost  rental, 
Aeoept  this  latest  favour  at  my  haads, 
That  liriag  honour'd  thee,  and  beteg  dead, 
With  firaeral  praism  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 

**Thon  detutakle  maw."— The  woid  «detesUble," 
which  is  now  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  was  once 
accented  on  the  first ;  therefore  this  line  was  not  ori- 
ginally inharmonious.  In  Kino  John,  act  iii.  scene  3, 
we  read— «  And  I  wUl  kiss  thy  dituiahU  bones."  So, 
also,  in  Paris's  lamentation,  act.  iv. : — **  Most  detest- 
able death,  by  thee  beguil'd." 

*<  Good  gentle  yonth,  tempt  not  a  deeperaU  man,**— 
The  gentleness  of  Romeo  was  shown  before,  as  soft- 
ened by  love ;  and  now  it  is  doubled  by  love  and  sor- 
row, and  fear  of  the  place  where  he  is.---Coi.KaiiMSE. 

**^ grave  f  0,not  a  lantexn."— A  « lantern"  does 
not,  in  thii  instance,  signify  an  enclosure  for  a  lighted 
candle,  but  a  /oavrc,  or  what  in  ancient  reco^  is 
styled  lantemium,  i.  e.  a  spacious  round  or  octagonal 
turret,  full  of  windows,  by  means  of  which  cathedrals 
and  sometimes  halls  are  illuminated ;  such  as  the  beau- 
tiful lantern  at  Ely  Minster. 

The  same  word,  with  the  same  sense,  occurs  in 
Churchyard's  <* Siege  of  Edinbrough  Castle:"— 

Thb  lofty  mat  and  lantern  of  that  land, 

Like  lodmtane  stode,  aad  lokte  o'er  er'ry  street. 

And  in  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  b. 
XXXV.: — «  Hence  came  the  /oarers  and  lantemes  reared 
over  the  roofes  of  temples." 

A  presence  ia  a  public  room,  which  is  at  times  the 
preeence-chamber  of  a  sovereign.  This  thought,  extrav- 
agant as  it  is,  is  borrowed  by  Middleton  in  his  «  Blunt 
Master  Constable :" — 


The  darkest  dungeon  which  spite  mn  derfaa 
To  throw  this  caieaae.in,  her  glorious  ey« 
Can  make  as  lightsome  ss  the  fairest 
In  Paris  Louvre. 


STaram. 


«  M^  dear  Juliet,^— In  the  quarto  of  1597,  the  above 
passage  appears  thus : — 

A  h,  dear  Juliet, 

How  wril  thjr  beauty  doth  become  this  grare ! 
O,  I  believe  that  iinmhstantial  death 
Is  amorous,  and  doth  court  my  love. 
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Therefore  will  I,  O  bere,  O  ercr  herct 
Set  up  my  everlasting  rest 
With  wiirou,  that  are  thy  chaubcr-maida. 
Comet  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  daahinff  rocks  thy  aea-sidc  weary  barge : 
Here's  to  my  Iotc-M)   true  apothecary, 
Thy  drufi  are  swift :  thus  with  a  liia  1  die. 

The  text  follows  the  quarto  of  1599,  which  corresponds 

with  the  folio ;  except  that  some  superfluous  words  and 

lines,  which  were  repeated  by  the  carelessness  of  the 

transcriber  or  printer,  are  here  omitted. 

**  I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought." — ^This  is 
one  of  the  touches  of  nature  that  would  have  escaped 
the  hand  of  any  painter  less  attentive  to  it  than  Shake- 
speare. What  happens  to  a  person  while  he  is  under 
the  manifest  influence  of  fear,  will  seem  to  him,  when 
he  is  recovered  from  it,  like  a  dream.  Homer  (book 
viii.)  represents  Rhesus  dying,  fast  asleep,  and,  as  it 
were,  beholding  his  enemy  in  a  dream,  plunging  a  sword 
into  his  bosom.  Eustathius  and  Dacier  both  applaud 
this  image  as  very  natural ;  for  a  man  in  such  a  con- 
dition, says  Mr.  Pope,  awakes  no  further  than  to  see 
confusedly  what  environs  him,  and  to  think  it  not  a 
reality,  but  a  vision. — Stevens. 

<*TA<  lady  $tira,'' — In  the  alteration  of  this  play, 
now  exhibited  on  the  stage,  Garrick  appears  to  have 
been  indebted  to  Otway,  in  his  '*  Caius  Marius,"  who, 
perhaps  without  any  knowledge  of  the  story  as  told  by 
Da  Porto  and  Bandello,  does  not  permit  his  hero  to  die 
before  his  wife  awakes. 

We  somewhat  reluctantly  extract  from  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  now  acted, 
the  alterations  of  the  tomb-scene,  as  manufactured  by 
Garrick,  on  the  basis  of  a  similar  scene  by  Oiwoy, 
between  young  Marius  and  Lavinia,  in  his  Romanized 
<*  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Had  Shakespeare  chosen  to 
have  so  managed  his  catastrophe,  his  picture  of  bit- 
ter mental  suflering,  combined  with  the  physical  horrors 
of  prolonged  and  violent  death,  would  have  been  in- 
tensely painful.  Otway's  forced  extravagance,  which 
still,  in  substance,  keeps  possession  of  the  stage,  interpo- 
lated in  Shakespeare's  dialogue,  is  not  only  oflensive  as 
an  unnatural  rant,  but  also,  as  Browne  acutely  remarks, 
<<  as  intruding  on  our  better  thoughts  the  po^ssibility  of 
so  unalloyed  and  so  unmerited  a  horror." 

Rom.  Soft !— She  breathes  and  stirs ! 

Jul.  Where  am  I  ? — Defend  me,  powers ! 

Rom.  She  speaks,  she  lives,  and  wc  sliall  still  l*e  hlcM'd ; 
My  kind  propitious  stars  o'erpay  me  now 
For  all  my  sorrows  past     Rite,  rise,  my  Juliet ; 
A  nd  from  this  cave  of  death,  this  house  of  hnrror, 
Quick  let  me  snatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo's  arms ; 
There  breathe  a  vital  spirit  in  thy  lips, 
And  call  thee  back,  my  soul,  to  life  and  loTe.  (Rt/iscs  Acr. 

Jul.  Bless  me,  how  cold  it  is ! — Who's  there  ? 

Rom,  Thy  husband ; 
'Tis  thy  Romeo,  Juliet,  raised  from  desrair 
To  Joys  unutterable. — Quit,  quit  this  plncc. 
And  let  us  fly  together.  (BnnfS  her  from  Ike  totnb 

Jul.  Why  do  you  force  me  so? — I'll  ne'er  cjoscnt ; — 
My  strength  may  fail  me,  but  my  will's  unmoved ; — 
1*11  not  wed  Paris; — ^Romeo  is  my  hustiand. 

Rom.  Romeo  is  thy  husband !  I  am  that  Romeo ; 
Nor  all  the  opposing  powers  of  earth  or  man 
Shall  break  our  bonds,  or  tear  thee  from  my  heart. 

Jul.  I  know  that  Tokse ; — Its  magic  sweetness  wakes 
My  tranced  soul : — I  now  remember  well 
Each  circumstance. 

0  my  lord,  my  husband ! — 
Dost  thou  avoid  me,  Romeo  ? 

Tou  fright  me : — Speak  ; — O,  let  me  bear  some  toIcc 
Besides  my  own,  in  this  drear  vault  of  death, 

Or  I  shall  folnt. Support  m»— 

Rom.  O,  I  cannot ; 

1  have  no  strength ;  but  want  thy  fed>le  aid. — 
Cruel  poison ! 

Jul.  Poison !  What  means  my  lord  >  Thy  trembling  voke. 
Pale  lips,  and  swimming  eyes, — Death's  in  thy  f^cc. 

Rom.  It  is  indeed ;  I  struggle  with  him  now ; 
The  transports  that  I  felt 
To  hear  thee  speak,  and  see  thy  open:ng  eyes, 
Stopp'd,  for  a  moment,  his  impetuous  cmirse, 
A  nd  all  my  mind  was  Imppincss  and  thee ; — 
But  now  the  poison  riwhct  through  my  veiiwt : — 
I  have  not  tfane  to  tell. — 
Fate  brought  me  to  this  phice,  to  take  a  la.tt, 
Last  farewell  of  my  love,  and  with  thee  die 
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Rom.  I  know  not  that. 
I  thought  thee  dead;  -dfaitracted  at  the  sight, — 
O  faul  speed ! — drank  poison,— kiss'd  thy  lips, 
A  nd  found  within  thy  arms  a  precious  grave : — 
But,  in  that  moment, — O ! — 

Jul.  And  did  I  wake  for  this ! 

Aom.  My  powers  are  blasted : 
'Twixt  death  and  love  I'm  torn,  I  am  distracted  s 
But  death's  strongest: — And  must  I  leave  thee,  Juliet! 
O,  cruel,  cursed  fate !  in  sight  of  Heaven, — 

JuL  Thou  ravest ;  lean  on  my  breast. 

Rom.  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts,  no  tears  can  melt  'em  : — 
Nature  pleads  in  vain ;  children  must  be  wretched* 

JuL  O,  my  breaking  heart ! 

Rom.  She  is  my  wife*-— Our  hearts  are  twined  tofetherf — 
Capulet,  forbear ; — Paris,  loose  your  hold ; — 
Pull  not  our  heart-strings  thus ; — they  crack, — they  break, — 
O,  Juliet !  Juliet !—         •  (Die*.    Juurr/omCs  ois  4w  ho4g. 

But  Otway  and  Garrick  were  moderate  in  their  inno- 
vations, compared  with  an  older  dramatic  manufacturer, 
James  Howard,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  ^  Roecius 
Anglicanus,"  being  of  a  compassionate  disposition,  pre- 
served the  lives  of  the  lovers,  and  ended  the  play  with 
their  happy  marriage.  When  Davenant  was  a  man- 
ager, he  had  the  original  and  Howard's  alteration  per- 
formed alternately,  thus  giving  his  audience  their  choke 
of  joy  or  tears. 

«  —  the  watch  is  coming." — ^Malone  maintains  that 
there  is  no  such  establishment  as  the  watch  in  Italy, 
Mr.  Armitage  Brown,  more  familiar  with  Italian  cus- 
toms, says,  '<  If  Dogberry  and  Verges  should  be  pro- 
nounced nothing  else  than  the  constables  of  the  night 
in  London,  before  the  new  police  was  established,  I  can 
assert  that  I  have  seen  those  very  officers  in  Italy." 
Still,  he  does  not  think  that  Romeo  and  Juuet  indi- 
cates any  knowledge  of  Italy  and  Italian  manners  be- 
yond what  could  be  gained  from  the  original,  whence 
the  plot  was  taken ;  this  play  having  been  written  be- 
fore the  period  in  which  he  conjectures  Shakespeare  to 
have  visited  Italy,  and  to  have  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language. 

"  Thy  lips  are  warm." — ^Upon  Shokespeare's  prefer- 
ence of  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  poem  to  that  of  the 
original  tale,  Augustus  Schlegel  remarks,  that  <<  the 
Poet  seems  to  have  hit  upon  what  was  best.  There  is 
a  measure  of  agitation,  beyond  which  all  that  is  super- 
added becomes  torture,  or  glides  off  ineffectually  from 
the  already  saturated  mind.  In  case  of  the  cruel  re- 
union of  the  lovers  for  an  instant,  Romeo's  remorse  for 
his  over-hasty  self-murder,  Juliet's  despair  over  her 
deceitful  hope,  at  first  cherished,  then  annihilated,  that 
she  was  at  the  goal  of  her  wishes,  must  have  deviated 
into  caricatures.  Nobody  surely  doubts  that  Shake- 
speare was  able  to  represent  these  with  suitable  force ; 
but  here  every  thing  soothing  was  welcome,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  be  frighted  out  of  the  melancholy,  to 
which  we  willingly  resign  ourselves,  by  too  painful  dis- 
cords. Why  should  we  heap  still  more  upon  accident, 
that  is  already  so  guilty  7  Wherefore  shall  not  the 
tortured  Romeo  quietly 

Shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars. 
From  his  world-wearied  flesh  ? 

He  holds  his  beloved  in  his  arms,  and,  dying,  cheers 
himself  with  a  vision  of  everlasting  marriage.  She 
also  seeks  death,  in  a  kiss,  upon  his  lips.  These  last 
moments  must  belong  unparticipated  to  tenderness,  that 
we  may  hold  fast  to  the  thought,  that  love  lives,  al- 
though the  lovers  perish." 

«  /  will  be  brief. "—It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Poel 
did  not  conclude  the  dialogue  with  the  action,  and  avoid 
a  narrative  of  events  which  the  audience  already 
knew. — Johnson. 

Shakespeare  was  led  into  this  narrative  by  follow- 
ing Brooke's  "  Tragical  Hystory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet.*' 
In  this  poem,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  removed  to  a 
public  scaffold ;  and  from  that  elei'ation  is  the  Friar's 
narrative  delivered.  A  similar  circumstance  is  intro- 
duced in  Hamlet,  near  the  conclusion. 
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'*  RoMXo  AND  JnuET  18  E  ]iictiirp  of  lore  and  its  pit- 
iable faie,  in  a  world  whose  atmofphere  is  too  rough  for 
|his  tenderest  blossom  of  hamaD  life.  Two  beings  cre- 
ated for  each  other^  feel  mutnal  love  at  fint  glance ; 
every  consideration  disappears  before  the  invisible  in- 
fluence of  living  in  one  another :  they  join  themselves 
secretly,  under  circumstances  in  the  highest  detrree  hos- 
tile to  the  union,  relying  merely  on  the  protection  of  an 
irresistible  power.  By  unfriendly  events  following  blow 
upon  blow,  their  heroic  constancy  is  exposed  to  all  man- 
ner of  trials,  till,  forcibly  separated  from  each  other, 
they  are  united  in  the  grave  to  meet  again  in  another 
world. 

**  All  this  is  to  be  foand  in  the  beautiful  story  which 
Shakespeare  has  not  invented;  and  which,  however 
simply  told,  will  always  excite  a  tender  sympathy :  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Shakespeare  to  unite  purity  of  heart 
and  the  glow  of  imagination,  sweetness  and  dignity  of 
manners  and  passionate  violence,  in  one  ideal  picture. 
By  the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  it,  it  has  be- 
come a  glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  inexpressible 
feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  gives  to  it  its  high- 
est sublimity,  and  which  elevates  even  the  senses  them- 
selves into  soul ;  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  melancholy 
elegy  on  its  frailty,  from  its  own  nature  and  externid 
circnmstances :  at  once  the  deification  and  the  burial 
of  lore.  It  appears  here  like  a  heavenly  spark  that, 
descending  to  the  earth,  is  converted  into  a  flash  of 
lightning,  by  which  mortal  creatures  are  almost  in  the 
same  moment  set  on  fire  and  consumed. 

**  Whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in  the  odour  of  a 
soathem  spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose,  is 
to  be  found  in  this  poem.  But,  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  first  blossoms  of  youth  and  beauty  decay,  it  hurries 
oo  from  the  first  timidly-bold  declaration  of  love  and 
modest  return,  to  the  most  unlimited  passion,  to  an  irre- 
Tocable  union :  then,  amidst  alternating  stonns  of  rap- 
ture and  despair,  to  the  death  of  the  two  lovers,  who 
still  appear  enviable  as  their  love  survives  them,  and 
as  by  tiieir  death  they  have  obtained  a  triumph  over 
crery  separating  power. 

**  The  sweetest  and  the  bitterest  love  and  hatred,  fes- 
tivity and  dark  forebodings,  tender  embraces  and  sepul- 
chres, the  fulness  of  life  and  self-annihiUtion,  are  all 
here  brought  close  to  each  other:  and  all  these  oon- 
tnsts  are  so  blended,  in  the  harmonious  and  wonderful 
work,  into  a  unity  of  impression,  that  the  echo  which 
the  whaAjs  leaves  behind  in  the  mind  resembles  a  sin- 
gle bat  endless  sigh." — Schleokl. 

It  is  the  plan  of  this  edition  to  present  at  least  an 
outline  of  the  higher  Shakespearian  criticism,  and  with- 
out confining  the  reader  to  those  views  which  accord 
with  the  editor's  own  conclusions,  to  indicate  generally 
such  other  critical  opinions  as'  have  received  Uie  sanc- 
tioo  of  eminent  critics. 

It  is  therefore  proper  to  add  to  this  glowing  eulogy, 
the  masterly  but  sterner  criticism  of  Hollam : — 

<*  In  one  of  the  Italian  novels  to  which  Shakespeare 
had  frequently  recourse  for  his  fable,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  this  simple  and  pathetic  subject. 
What  he  found  he  has  arranged  with  great  skill.  The 
incidents  in  Romso  aicd  Juuxt  are  rapid,  various,  un- 
intermltting  in  interest,  sufficiently  probable,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  catastrophe.  The  most  regular  dramatist 
has  hardly  excelled  one  writing  for  an  infant  and  bar- 
barian stage.  It  is  certain  that  the  observation  of  the 
unity  of  tune,  which  we  find  in  thii  tragedy,  unfash- 
ionable as  the  name  of  unity  has  become  in  our  criti- 
cism, gives  an  intenseness  of  interest  to  the  story,  which 
is  often  diluted  and  dispersed  in  a  dramatic  history. 
No  play  of  Shakespeare  is  more  frequently  represented, 
or  hoDoured  with  more  tears. 

"  If  from  this  praise  of  the  fable  we  pass  to  other 
eonsideiations,  it  will  be  more  necessary  to  modify  our 
eulogies.    It  has  been  said  of  the  Midsitmmiji  Night's 


Dream,  that  none  of  Shakespeare's  plays  have  fewer 
blemi»hes.  We  can  by  no  means  repeat  this  commenda- 
tion of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  may  be  said  rather  that 
few,  if  any,  are  more  open  to  reasonable  censure ;  and 
we  are  almost  equally  struck  by  its  excellences  and  its 
defects. 

<<  Mad.  de  Staol  has  truly  remarked,  that  in  Romeo 
AKD  Juliet  we  have,  more  than  in  any  other  tragedy, 
the  mere  passion  of  love;  love,  in  all  its  vernal  prom- 
ise, AiU  of  hope  and  innocence,  ardent  beyond  all  re- 
straint of  reason,  but  tender  as  it  is  wann.  The  con- 
trast between  this  impetuosity  of  delirious  joy,  in  which 
the  youthful  lovers  are  first  displayed,  and  the  horron 
of  the  last  scene,  throws  a  chann  of  deep  melancholy 
over  the  whole.  Once  alone  each  of  them,  in  these 
earlier  moments,  is  touched  by  a  presaging  fear;  it 
passes  quickiy  away  from  them,  but  is  not  lost  on  the 
reader.  To  him  there  is  a  sound  of  despair  in  the  wild 
eflfusions  of  their  hope,  and  the  madness  of  grief  is  min- 
gled with  the  intoxication  of  their  joy.  And  hence  it 
is  that,  notwithstanding  its  many  blemishes,  we  all  read 
and  witness  this  tragedy  with  delight.  It  is  a  symbolic 
mirror  of  the  fearful  realities  of  life,  where  <<  the  course 
of  true  love"  has  so  often  **  not  run  smooth,"  and  mo- 
ments  of  as  fond  illusion  as  beguiled  the  lovers  of  Ve- 
rona have  been  exchanged,  perhaps  as  raj^dly,  not 
indeed  for  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  but  for  the  many- 
headed  sorrows  and  sufl*erings  of  humanity." 

After  remarking  upon  the  character  of  Romeo,  as 
one  of  excessive  tenderness,  and  observing  that  his  first 
passion  for  Rosaline,  which  no  vulgar  poet  would  have 
brought  forward,  displays  a  constitutional  susceptibility, 
Hallam  notices  the  character  of  Mercutio,  as  already 
mentioned,  (see  note  on  act  iii.  scene  J,)  and  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

<<  Juliet  is  a  child,  whose  intoxication  in  loving  and 
being  loved  whirls  away  the  little  reason  she  may  have 
possened.  It  is  however  Impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to 
place  her  among  the  great  female  characters  of  Shake- 
speare's creation. 

**  Of  the  language  of  this  tragedy  what  shall  we  say  7 
It  contains  passages  that  every  one  remembers,  that 
are  among  the  nobler  efiforts  of  Shakespeare's  poetry, 
and  many  short  and  beautiful  touches  of  his  proverbial 
sweetness.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  the  faults  are  in 
prodigious  number.  The  conceits,  the  phrases  that  jar 
on  the  mind's  ear,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  and 
interfere  with  the  yery  emotion  the  Poet  would  excite, 
occur,  at  least  in  the  first  three  acts,  without  intermis- 
sion. It  seems  to  have  fonned  part  of  his  conception 
of  this  youthful  and  ardent  pair,  that  they  should  talk 
irrationally.  The  extravagance  of  their  fancy,  how- 
ever, not  only  forgets  reason,  but  wastes  itself  in  frigid 
metaphors  and  incongruous  conceptions;  the  tone  of 
Romeo  is  that  of  the  roost  bombastic  common-place  of 
gallantry,  and  the  young  lady  differs  only  in  being  one 
degree  more  mad.  The  voice  of  virgin  lore  has  been 
counterfeited  by  the  authors  of  many  fictions :  I  know 
none  who  have  thought  the  style  of  Juliet  would  repre- 
sent it.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  happier  moments 
of  their  intercourse.  False  thoughts  and  misplaced 
phrases  deform  the  whole  of  the  third  act.  It  may  be 
added  that,  if  not  dramatic  propriety,  at  least  the  in- 
terest of  the  character,  is  affected  by  some  of  Juliet's 
allusions.  She  seems  indeed  to  have  profited  by  the 
lessons  and  language  of  her  venerable  guardian ;  and 
those  who  adopt  the  edifying  principle  of  deducing  a 
moral  from  all  they  read,  may  suppose  that  Shakespeare 
intended  coyertly  to  warn  parents  against  the  contami- 
nating infiuence  of  such  domestics.  These  censures 
apply  chiefly  to  the  first  three  acts ;  as  the  shadows 
deepen  oyer  the  scene,  the  language  assumes  a  tone 
more  proportionate  to  the  interest ;  many  speeches  are 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  yet  the  tendency  to  quibbles  is 
never  wholly  eradicated." — ^Hallam'n  Liirrainre  of 
Europe, 
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Yet  the  pt&y>  npan  vords,  aad  (port*  oT  Tuacj  in  the 
Ughter  dinli^ue,  were  but  a  picture  of  the  more  mmbi- 
lious  and  counlj  elyle  of  conTcnatioD  of  those  who 
aspired  to  the  praise  of  refined  elef^anee  in  the  Poet'i 
age,  while  the  extr&vaganee  of  metaphor  aad  of  lan- 
guage may  welt  be  eicosed  if  not  defended  for  the  ef- 
fect it  produces  ia  hannoniiing  with  the  general  tone 
of  a  tale  of  romantic  pauion,  and  eoadueing  to  the 
grand  effect  a«  a  whole,  however  open  to  eriticism  it 
may  be  when  eiamined  eritically  in  detail.  Sach 
•eema  to  be  the  impreMion  made  upon  Coleridge,  Haz- 
litt,  Mrs.  Jameaon,  and  Sehlegel.  Other  names  might 
be  added. 

"  This  highly  fignrative  and  antithetical  exuberance 
of  language  appears  natiuaL  however  critics  may  argue 
■gainst  its  taste  or  propriety.  The  wannth  and  viva- 
city of  Juliet's  fancy,  which  plays  like  a  tight  over 
every  part  t^  her  character — which  animates  every  line 
she  Dtten — which  kindles  every  thonght  ioto  a  pietare, 
and  clothes  her  emotions  ia  visible  images,  woold  natu- 
rally, under  strong  nod  unusual  ezcitemeat,  and  in  the 
conflict  of  opposing  sentiments,  ran  into  some  extrava- 
gance of  dictiou." — Has,  Jameson. 

"  The  censure,"  nays  Sehlegel,  "  originates  in  a  fan- 
cQess  way  of  thinking,  to  which  every  thing  appears 
nnna'nral  (hat  does  not  suit  its  tame  iasipidily.  H^nce 
an  idea  has  been  fanned  of  simple  and  nalural  pathos, 
which  consists  of  exclamations  destilutc  ol'  imagery, 
and  nowise  elevated  above  every-day  Ufe;  hut  ener- 
getic passions  dectiiiy  the  whole  mental  powers,  and 


will,  consvqaently,  in  highly-favoured  natares,  eiprm 
themselves  in  an  ingenuous  and  Ggnralive  manner." 

Mr.  Hallam  has  justly  remarked  upon  the  incirassl 
inteiesl  given  to  the  action  by  the  Poet's  adherence  lo 
the  anily  of  time,  but  he  has  not  observed  that  the  pe- 
culiariliei  which  he  notice?  as  faults,  (and,  separalH; 
considered,  they  may  be  so,)  arise  from  and  po*«fnl]j 
conduce  to  the  poetic  unity  of  feeling  to  which  this 
drama  owes  so  much  of  its  effect.  On  this  point,  Co- 
leridge thus  incidentally  remarks : — 

"That  law  of  unity,  which  bas  its  foondatioaa,  not 
in  the  factitious  necessity  of  custom,  hnt  in  nature  it- 
self, the  unity  of  feeling,  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
observed  by  Shakespeare  in  his  plays.  Read  Rokeo 
iKD  Ji7LiETi — all  is  youth  and  spring; — yonth  with 
its  follies,  its  virtues,  its  precipitancies ; — spring,  with 
its  odours,  its  fiowers,  and  its  transiency ;  it  ii  one  anJ 
the  same  feeling  that  commences,  goes  thnrnjcta,  and 
ends  the  play.  The  aU  men,  the  Capulels  and  the 
Montagnca,  are  Dot  common  old  men;  they  have  u 
eagerness,  a  heartiness,  a  Tchemence,  the  effect  of 
spring :  with  Romeo,  his  change  of  passion,  his  suddeo 
marriage,  and  his  rash  death,  are  all  the  effects  of 
youth  j — while,  in  Juliet,  love  has  all  that  is  tender 
and  melancholy  in  (he  nightingale,  all  that  is  vdnp- 
tDons  in  the  rose,  with  whatever  is  sweet  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  spring  ;  but  it  ends  with  a  long  deep  sigh,  like 
the  lost  breeze  of  the  Italian  evening.  This  nnity  of 
feeling  and  character  pervades  every  drama  of  Siahe- 
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FKOBULE  DATE  OF  THE  PLAY  iXD  6TATE  OF  THE  TEXT. 


)'niEIJ.O,  with  fewFr  at  IhuK  deep,  elhicml  reflec- 
tiona,  •uggealed  by  experience  bul  Kepenlixnl  by 
the  iotellecl,  whicb  ehuncteriie  the  bter  wuriii 
of  Stakknimre,  yet  eonlaini,  mon  than  any  other.  Ihe 
evident  raull*  i^  aecnrete  pvnooal  ofaiervatiaa  of 
humnn  nature  and  intimate  aeqnainlanee  with  man'* 
innioat  bein^ — bi>  very  "heart  of  heorli."  The  emo- 
lioni  and  pauiou  it  painti,  arr  thcMC  which  mot  pow- 
erfully agitate  domestic  life.  IT,  happily,  in  modem 
ciriliied  tociety,  Ihey  rarely  rise  to  the  heitttal  <^  Othello's 
"wide  rerenge,"  they  are  yet  too  often  round  growio; 
*■  like  a  thick  scurf  o'er  life"  awl  embittering  exiMenee. 
They  are,  in  themselves,  snch  as  cannot  be  reaioiied  oat 
by  Ibe  youiui  Poet  from  his  own  mind,  or  depkled  by 
any  effort  of  his  ineipcrieoced  iinaigiaation,  Richard, 
and  Romeo,  and  the  TwMntr,  (whatever  may  bare  been 
their  actual  dales,)  mifiht  have  been  the  cremlioiu  of 
youthful  peniuaj  but  Othii.lo  required  aclosd  expe- 
rieaee,  or  close  observalkin,  of  Ihe  working)  of  bitter 
passions,  in  however  humble  a  form,  yet,  in  actual  life. 
This  noblest  of  diimeitie  tragedies,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  spealis  for  itself  that  its  anlhorhad  looked  upon 
"  human  dealings"  with  as  "  learned  a  spirit"  as  lago ; 
while,  anlike  him,  he  had  been  taught  by  the  experience 
of  hii  own  heart  a  liberal  and  pitying  sympathy  with 
maa's  weakness  and  guilt,  and  a  deep  reverence  Ibr 
woman's  virtues  and  afieclirais.  I  should  accordingly, 
upon  this  internal  evidence,  have  been  diiipaeed  to  as- 
'  eribe  the  compositioa  of  Oth£U«  to  some  period  when 
the  author,  no  longer  yonng,  could  draw  apon  the  treas- 
ures of  long  (perhaps  of  nd)  experience.  In  this  view, 
Maloor's  theory  that  it  wnl  written  in  1611,  and  that  of  Chilmen,  who  ascribed  it  to  1614,  appeared  probable) 
hat  later  antiquarian  inquiries  seem  to  have  fixed  Ihe  dale  of  its  aathorship  about  11102.  This  was  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  Shakespeare's  age, — a  period  of  life  something  earlier  than  I  should  hate  supposed,  theoretically  i 
hat  in  a  mind  like  his,  not  incompatible  with  the  views  just  expressed. 

We  now  know  from  the  "  Egerton  Papers,"  not  long  ago  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  tbst  b  play  called 
■'Othello"  was  acted  for  the  enlerUinment  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (6th  August,  JS02,}  at  a  visit  to  the  residence 
of  Lord-Keeper  Egerton,  by  "Burbidge's  players;"  and  Collier  (the  highest  aathority  in  matters  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  old  English  drama)  adds  that  "  the  probability  is,  that  it  was  selected  for  performance  because  it 
was  a  new  play,  having  been  brought  out  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  that  year,"  The  late  pubiicntion 
of  <■  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  Revels  at  Court,"  by  the  Shakespearian  Society,  gives  official  evidence  that 
some  piece  called  "The  Moor  of  Venice"  was  peifonned  at  Whitehall  Palace,  in  1R04.  As  there  is  no  vestige 
or  Ir&dition  of  any  other  piece  on  this  subject,  this  must  have  been  Shakespeare's  Othello  in  some  form  or  other. 
We  know  besides  from  the  poetical  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Burbage,  whose  name  ii  connected  with  the  per- 
formance in  1602,  that  he  was  the  original  reprcMntalive  of  Shakespeare's  Othello,  and  with  "that  pari  his 
cooise  began,  and  kept  it  many  ■  year,"  He  died  in  1619.  In  the  lately  discovered  elcfy  upon  his  death,  after 
enamerating  his  numerous  characters,  his  admirer  adds — 

■  But  In  n  nat  ForsM  Ikat  chlrfw  nn, 

Wbcrelc,  lic^onii  ilH  n«,  Ik  noted  Ika  bslrt: 
Tlie  iritTFd  Mr»r,  mide  JcbIihii  h;  >  itm, 

Tim  litw  himieU  upon  I)ie  tilomfy  bed,— 

Bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Othello  of  1602  may  have  been,  like  the  or 
sufficient  tor  dramatic  effect,  containing  all  the  incidents  and  chnractcra,  but 
poetry  and  intense  paasion  of  (he  drama  we  now  read.  This  eonjeeture,  for  it  is  no  more,  receives  some  support 
Irom  the  fact  that  the  first  printed  copy  of  the  play,  (qnano,  1622,]  published  twenty  years  ader  the  first  repre- 
sentation, thongh  substantiidly  complete,  nill  does  not  contain  all  the  author's  latest  improvements ;  for,  besides 
onmerotu  slight  variations  of  words  and  phrases,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  moM  poetical  passages  wen:  added 
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in  the  manoscripts  from  which  the  folio  of  1623,  and -the  second  quarto  of  1630,  were  printed.  Besides,  if  the  com- 
mentators are  correct  in  thinking  that  one  passage  of  the  play  contains  an  allusion  to  the  creation  of  baronets, 
and  another  to  the  language  and  provisions  of  the  English  statute  against  sorcery,  one  of  these  passages  must 
have  been  added  after  1G03,  and  the  other  aAer  1611.  It  may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether  this  first  quarto 
was  not  itself  an  improved  version  of  the  earliest  Othello,  as  performed  in  1602  and  1604. 

The  first  published  edition  of  Othello  was  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  ( 1622,)  the  original  of  which  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  scarcest  of  books,  for  which  rich  bibliomaniacs  have  paid  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fidy-six  pounds 
sterling.  The  copy  contained  in  the  first  folio  of  the  *'  Tragedies  and  Comedies,"  perhaps  then  already  printed, 
was  not  published  until  the  next  year.  The  folio  differs  not  only  in  very  many  smaller  variations  of  phrase,  but 
in  the  addition  of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  containing  several  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  passages. 
In  1630,  another  quarto  pamphlet  appeared,  containing  Othello  with  all  these  additions.  Johnson,  Stevens, 
Malone,  and  most  of  the  modern  editors  have  formed  their  text  on  the  first  quarto,  with  the  insertion  of  the  added 
lines  from  the  second.  Mr.  Knight's  Pictorial,  and  other  editions,  are  as  usual  founded  entirely  on  the  first 
folio,  with  slight  corrections  of  probable  typographical  errors.  The  second  quarto  was  considered  of  little  value, 
and  supposed  to  be  merely  a  reprint  of  the  folio.  Mr.  Collier  was  the  first  to  observe  that  this  second  quarto  was 
itself  an  original  authority,  and  incontestably  printed  from  a  different  manuscript  from  either  of  the  original  edi- 
tions. This  is  very  manifest  from  the  inspection  of  Stevens's  accurate  reprint  and  collation  of  the  origioal 
quartos.  The  edition  of  1630  much  oftener  agrees  in  the  slighter  variations  with  the  first  edition  than  with  the 
folio,  and  yet  contains  the  folio  additions,  though  varying  enough  to  show  that  they  were  printed  from  some  dif- 
ferent manuscript.  The  present  text  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  there  are  three  independent  copies  of  the 
original  text.  In  all  the  minor  variations,  where  there  is  no  marked  reason  (from  the  sense  or  context)  to  prefer 
one  reading  to  another,  the  fulio  is  followed  where  it  is  supported  by  either  of  the  others ;  but  when  the  quartos 
agree,  their  reading  has  been  preferred. 

These  variations  are  so  numerous  and  so  very  unimportant,  (beginning,  for  example,  with  the  omission  or  in- 
sertion of  the  first  word,  *<Tu8h !"  with  many  longer  but  not  more  important  differences  in  the  succeeding  lines,) 
that  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  encumber  the  notes  with  the  several  readings  and  their  authorities. 
It  is  sufficient  to  apprize  the  reader  of  the  general  rule  of  preference,  that  he  may  not  impute  any  such  yariance 
from  the  text  of  Stevens  on  one  side,  or  of  Knight  on  the  other,  to  any  error  of  the  printer,  or  capricious  inno- 
vation of  the  editor.  There  are,  however,  some  differences  of  readings  affecting  the  sense  or  the  poetical  force 
of  expression,  and  two  or  three  are  among  the  most  vexed  questions  of  critical  discussion.  In  these  cases,  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  sense,  and  that  of  contemporary  use  of  language,  are  entitled  to  greater  weight  than  mere 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  of  printed  copies.  The  reasons  for  preference  in  such  cases,  together  with  the 
differing  readings,  are  given  in  original  or  selected  notes. 

With  these  few  exceptions,  the  ordinary  text  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state;  and  the  metrical  arrangement 
has  been  little  meddled  with  by  modern  editors,  who  have  generally  suffered  the  verses  to  stand  as  they  were 
originally  printed. 

SOURCE   OF   THE   PLOT. 

The  plot  is  taken  from  the  Hecatommithi,  or  Hundred  Tales  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  an  Italian  novelist  and  drama- 
tist of  the  second  class,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  No  English  translation  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  play  has  been 
discovered ;  but  there  was  a  contemporary  French  translation  printed  at  Paris  in  1584.  Shakespeare  must  have 
read  it  either  in  this  translation,  or  the  original ;  for  he  has  interwoven  in  his  play  too  many  of  the  minor  and 
unessential  circumstances  of  the  story,  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  it  from  any  second-hand  account  of 
the  plot. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  original  story ;  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
English  dramatist's  obligations  to  the  Italian  novelist ;  which  are  much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed  by  those 
who  take  their  ideas  of  the  Italian  story  from  some  of  the  critics,  and  suppose  it  to  be  a  novel,  filled  with  dialogue 
and  sentiment,  instead  of  a  meagre  tale,  not  longer  than  one  act  of  Othello. 

There  lived  at  Venice  a  valiant  Moor,  held  in  great  esteem  for  his  military  talent  and  services.  Desdemona,  a 
lady  of  marvellous  beauty,  attracted  not  by  female  fancy  {appetito  dannesco)  but  by  his  high  virtues,  became  ena- 
moured of  the  Moor,  who  returned  her  love ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  relations,  married  her.  They 
lived  in  great  happiness  in  Venice  until  the  Moor  (he  has  no  other  name  in  the  story)  was  chosen  to  the  military 
command  of  Cyprus,  whither  his  wife  insisted  on  accompanying  him.  He  took  with  him  a  favourite  ensign,  a  man 
of  great  personal  beauty,  but  of  the  most  depraved  heart, — a  boaster  and  a  coward.  His  wife  is  the  friend  of 
Desdemona.  The  ensign  falls  passionately  in  love  with  Desdemona,  who,  wrapped  up  in  love  of  her  husband, 
pays  no  regard  to  him.  His  love  then  turns  to  bitter  hate,  and  he  resolves  to  charge  her  with  infidelity,  and  to 
fix  the  Moor's  suspicions  upon  a  favourite  captain  of  his.  Soon  after,  that  officer  strikes  and  wounds  a  soldier  on 
guard,  for  which  the  Moor  cashiers  him.  Desdemona  endeavours  to  obtain  his  pardon ;  and  this  gives  the  ensign 
an  opportunity  of  insinuating  accusations  against  her,  and  rousing  the  Moor's  jealousy.  These  suspicions  he 
confirms  by  stealing  from  her  a  favourite  worked  handkerchief,  and  leaving  it  on  the  captain's  bed.  Then  the 
Moor  and  his  ensign  plot  together  to  kill  Desdemona  and  her  supposed  lover.  The  latter  is  waylaid  and  wounded 
in  the  dark  by  the  ensign.    Desdemona  is  beaten  to  death  by  him  also  *'  with  a  stocking  filled  with  sand ;"  and 
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tlini  the  Hoor  and  be  atlenpt  to  coaceal  their  murder  by  poUiag  dowo  the  ceiling,  and  jfiving  oat  that  the  was 
killed  bjr  the  Tail  oT  a  beam.  The  Moer  beeomrs  aknoU  rranlic  with  his  Ion, — torru  upon  the  enaijtn,  whcm 
he  degnMie*  aad  drive*  from  him.  The  ensign  lereDpei  himself  by  diadoaing  the  murder  to  the  captaia,  upoa 
wboae  acciualion  lo  Ihe  aenale  the  Moor  ia  airesled,  tried,  toitured,  and  then  banished,  and  allerwardi  killed 
b;  Deademona'i  lelationa. 

The  tale  hu  little  beauty  o{  style,  pover  oT  nairation,  or  vivid  delineation  of  eharaeter.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
pmonagea,  except  Desdemona,  have  any  name,  nor  any  dislinclly  and  nalnrally  dreim  character;  nor  hu  the 
oairalive  any  of  that  charm  of  expression  and  sentiment  which  has  made  olheis  of  the  Italian  itoriel,  tbrongh 
"old  Boccaccio's  lore  or  Uryden's  lay,"  a  portion  of  Ihe  popnlar  literalure  of  every  civilized  nation,  lis  merit 
cooiists  in  the  air  of  reality  and  apparent  truth  of  the  slory  ;  which,  I  eea  scarcely  doubt,  was  in  (ubstance  drawn 
fnim  real  event*  preserved  in  the  traditionary  or  judicial  history  of  Venice. 

Shakespeare  owes  to  i(  the  general  plan  of  his  plot,  and  Ihe  sugge«lion  of  the  first  passion  and  the  chuacter 
of  Deadeniona,  which,  however,  he  hu  softened  and  elevated  as  well  as  expanded.  The  pecnliarilies  and  minater 
iicidenu  of  the  story  give  lo  the  drama  a  character  of  reality,  snch  u  pure  invention  can  seldom  attain.  He  ha* 
■bo  some  oUigntion  lo  Cinthio  for  the  anfal  and  dark  insioualions  by  which  lago  first  rouses  the  Moor's  suapi- 
cioos.  But  all  else  that  is  essentislly  poetic  or  dramatic  is  the  Poel's  own.  Cinlhio's  savage  Moor  and  cnnning 
tasign  bare  acarcelT  aoy  thing  in  common  with  the  heioic,  the  gentle,  the  terrible  Olhello,>^r  with  lago's  proud, 
eonlnaptnou*  intellECt,  bilter  wit,  cool  malignity,  and  "  learned  spirit."  Cassio  and  Emilia  owe  to  Shakespeare 
all  their  individuality :  Boderigo,  Brabantio,  and  the  rest,  are  entirely  his  creation. 

If,  however,  some  of  Shakespeare's  English  critics  have  ovcialaled  bis  obligations  lo  the  old  novelist,  that  injus- 
tice, or  rather  carelessness,  is  more  than  compensated  by  Ibe  eloquent  and  diserimiaating  criticism  of  a  living 
French  tcholar  and  statesman.  M.  Uoizot  thus  contrasts  the  Italian  "Hon  di  Vtntzia"  with  the  English 
Othello: — 

"There  was  wanting  in  Cinthio'a  narrative  the  poetical  genius  which  filled  the  scene  with  actors — which 
created  the  individuaU — which  gave  each  of  them  his  own  aspect,  form,  and  character— which  made  us  see  their 
tctioas,  and  listen  to  their  Words — which  Onfolded  their  thoughts  and  penetrated  their  feelings  : — thai  vivifying 
power  which  summons  events  to  arise,  to  progress,  lo  expand,  lo  be  completed : — [hat  creativt  breath  which, 
breathing  over  the  past,  calls  it  again  into  being,  and  fills  it  with  a  present  and  impenshable  life: — this  was  the 
power  which  Shakespeare  o^sni  possessed,  and  by  this,  out  of  a  foigotten  novel,  he  hu  made  Othello." 


IB  Remiihu  ac  Fnnafuau.) 


(Voirtlaii  CwHnl.}    "  FimxnII  Uk  pluiiiDil  owf." 

TLRIOD   OF   THE  ACTION,  AECHITECTUBE,  LOCALITY,   AND  OOSTtME. 

Bf.ku  places  Ihe  precise  period  of  Ihe  action  in  1570,  rrom  the  bietorical  farls  mentioned  in  the  play, — the 
jnnelioD  of  tlie  Turkish  fleet  at  Rhodes,  for  the  invasion  of  Cjprus, — irhich  it  fini  threatened  and  then  went  to 
Rhodes.  Whethrrornot  this  is  the  exact  dale,  it  is  certain  that  the  period  nmst  be  taken  somewhere  between  I47I, 
when  the  island  first  euoe  under  the  swh;  oTVenice,  and  was  garrisoDed  by  her  troops,  and  1571,  when  it  was 
conqneml  by  the  TuHts.  The  varioas  references  to  customs,  arms,  goTemmenl,  etc.,  agree  perfectly  with  this 
period.  The  first  act  is  in  Venice,  in  her  day  of  aplendaur  and  power,  of  which  the  decaying  monumenu  still  re- 
main.  These  have  become  familiar  to  the  uotravelled  reader  by  beeulUol  and  accurale  paintings  and  engravings, 
ffiKn  Canaielto  to  Proul,  and  by  the  not  less  virid  descriptions  of  Byron  and  Cooper.  How  they  (and  other  Itniian 
scenery)  became  ramiliar  la  Shakespeare,  is  a  qnestion  which  can  be  more  approprialely  examined  in  another 
place.  All  Ihe  allusions,  however,  to  Venice  and  Venetian  manners,  have  a  character  of  reality,  and  no  inac- 
euraey  has  been  delected. 

The  rest  of  the  action  passes  in  Cyprus.  The  old  copies  do  not  mention  the  precise  place ;  but  Rowe,  followed 
by  all  the  editions  until  Malone,  beaded  Ad  II.  with  "  The  Capital  of  Cyprus."  He,  with  Haamer,  Theobald, 
and  others,  supposed  that  to  be  Ihe  place  where  the  scene  lay  for  the  last  four  acts.  But  Malone  showed  that 
this  could  not  have  been  Shakespeare's  intenlioo ;  "  Nicosia,  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  being  nearly  in  Ihe  centre 
of  the  island,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  principal  seaport  town  of  Cyprus  was  Famagasla;  where  there 
was  formeriy  a  strong  fort  and  commodious  haven,  the  only  one  of  any  mngnitude  in  the  island ;  and  there  un- 
donbledly  the  scene  should  be  placed.  'Necre  unla  the  haven  (says  Knolles]  staadeth  an  old  castle,  with  four 
lowers,  after  the  ancient  manner  of  building.'    To  this  castle,  we  find  Othello  repairs." 

In  this  the  later  editon,  of  course,  concur. 

TTie  costume  of  Venice  in  her  glory  boa  been  preserved  in  all  its  details,  in  every  form  and  degree  of  art,  from 
the  intelleclDal  speaking  portraits  of  Titian  to  the  mere  engravings  at  costume  and  armour.  Some  of  them  are 
transferred  to  this  edition,  and  other  aulhorilies  are  easily  accessible.  The  only  question  susceptible  of  contn>- 
vecsy  is  as  to  the  costume  of  Othello  himylT.  Upon  this  point,  painten  and  tragedians  have  differed  from  one 
another  very  widely ;  some  attiring  Ihe  Moor  of  Venice  as  a  Mohammedan  prince,  while  within  some  forty  year), 
he  was  arrayed  in  an  English  major-general's  nnironii  on  the  I^ndon  boards.  In  historical  strictness,  it  is  very 
ceriaia  that  the  Venetian  general,  (who  from  motives  of  state  policy  an  to  their  aristocracy,  was  always  a  for- 
eigner, if  not  to  Italy,  at  least  to  Venice,)  wore  an  official  dress,  described  by  Viceliio,  a  contemporary  of  Shake- 
speare's, as  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  with  loose  sleeves;  over  which  wos  a  mantle  of  clolh-of-gold,  buttoned 
over  the  sbooMer  with  massy  gold  buttons.    His  cap  was  of  crimson  velvet,  and  he  bore  a  silver  baton  like  those 
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which  are  Mill  Ute  official  doignatioBi  of  the  Grid-manhali  of  Enrope.  When  in  actoal  lervice,  he  wore  the 
knight'a  amioiir  <£  the  age,  with  the  maalle  and  baton.  Otbelln,  thowgb  be  eoaU  not  boU  thi*  office  it  he  were 
a  Venetian,  eoold  not  ha*e  held  office  at  all  unlea  a  Chrialian  in  profcMion,  and  nmn,  ti  eonne,  bare  unuucU 
the  appTDpcinle  coatUDC  u  mnch  m  if  he  had  been  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Gennan,  or  a  Neapolitan. 

Tbiu  much  fut  the  antiquarian  aecoraeir  of  the  coatame,  wiihont  regard  to  what  ma;  hare  beea  Sialmpeaie's 
own  ideal  portnit  of  the  Hoor.  Bnt  of  fail  intention  on  thi>  point,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  He  did  not 
eoncciTe  hia  Moor  aa  attired  in  Mohammedut  costume.  The  Moor  ii  one  who  would  not "  reuimnce  hii  hap- 
tiim,  the  seal*  and  s; mboli  of  redenned  lin."  In  hii  laM  breath,  he  describes  the  "dog"  whom  he  anote 
for  beating  a  Venetian  and  traducing  Venice,  as  a  "malignant  and  a  (■r6aa*'i  Turk."  This  the  Poet  could  not 
mean  for  a  portrait  of  the  stale's  own  commanding  gene^  who  elsewhere  speaks  of  bit  own  •■  helm."  The 
ToriLS  loo,  are  the  enemies  of  Venice ;  and  no  dramatic  poet  could  hsTC  conceived  so  gross  an  incongruity  as  the 
general  of  any  Christian  stale  wearing  the  unifomt  and  customary  attire  of  the  enemies  whom  he  is  to  combat- 
Bat  Othello— ao  far  from  being  represented  as  a  person  negligent  of  these  mallets — is  a  soldier,  delighting  in  "  all 
qnaliij,  pride,  pomp,  aod  cireumsiance  of  glorious  war." 


(iicHnI  <A  Vnis,  H  full  dm 
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ScEHX  I— VenlcQ.     A  Strtet. 
Enitr  RoPEKioo  and  Lisa. 
Jl«d.  Tiuh!  never  tell  me;  I  tajie  it  much  tui- 
kindlT. 
That  than,  lago,  who  hait  had  my  pune, 
Aa  if  the  ilraigs  were  thine,  ahould'fl  know  of 
thit. 
lago.  Bui  you'll  not  hear  me :  if  erer  I  did 

Of  iQch  a  mutter,  abhor  me> 


Rod.  Thontold'atmelhoudidMholdhlmlnthj 

hale. 
lago.  Deaplae  me  If  I  do  not.     Three  great  one* 
of  ihe  city, 
Tn  personal  suit  to  make  me  hia  lieutenant, 
Olf-capp'd  to  him:  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price :  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place ; 
But  he,  ai  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes. 
Evades  them,  with  a  bombaal  c[rci 
Horribly  stuff'd  with  epithets  of  w 
And,  in  conclusion, 
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ACT  i: 


OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 


SCENE  1. 


Nonsuits  my  mediators ;  **  For  certes,"  says  he, 
**  I  have  already  chose  my  officer.**  And  what  was 

he? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damn*d  in  a  fair  wife; 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theoric, 
Wherein  the  tongued  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he :  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  But  he,  sir,  had  th*  election ; 
And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof. 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds, 
Christen*d  and  heathen,-^mu8t  be   be-lee'd   and 

calm*d 
By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caster : 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I,  (God  bless  the  mark!)  his  Moor-ship*s  an- 
cient. 
Rod,  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 

hangman. 
lago.  But  there's  no  remedy :  'tis  the  curse  of 

service. 
Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  affection. 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  t*  the  first.    Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself. 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin*d 
To  love  the  Moor. 
Rod,  I  would  not  follow  him,  then. 

lago.  O,  sir !  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  aJl  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow*d.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender;  and  when  he's  old, 

cashier'd : 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.    Others  there  are. 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves, 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them ;  and  when  they  have  lin'd 

their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage :  these  fellows  have  some 

soul; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself.    For,  Sir, 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty. 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips 

owe. 
If  he  can  carry't  thus ! 

lago.  Call  up  her  father; 

Rouse  him :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets :  incense  her  kinsmen: 
And  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell. 
Plague  him  with  flies :  though  that  his  joy  be  joy. 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on't, 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 
Rod,  Here  is  her  father's  house :  I'll  call  aloud. 
lago.  Do ;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire 

yell, 
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As  when,  (by  night  and  negligence,)  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 
Rod,  What  ho  !  Brabantio !  signior  Brabantio, 

ho! 
lago.  Awake !  what,  ho  !   Brabantio !   thieves  ! 
thieves!  thieves! 
Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags ! 
Thieves:  thieves! 

Enter  Brabantio,  ahove^  at  a  window. 

Bra,  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  sam* 
mons? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod,  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

lago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra,  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  1 

lago.  Sir !  you  are  robbed ;  for  shame,  put  on 
your  gown ; 
Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul : 
Even  now,  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.    Arise,  arise ! 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell. 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  yoa. 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra,  What !  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

Rod,  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  my 
voice  7 

Bra,  Not  I :  what  are  you? 

Rod,  My  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bra,  The  worse  welcome : 

I  have  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors. 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say. 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  madness. 
Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts. 
Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Rod,  Sir,  sir,  sir, — 

Bra,  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure. 

My  spirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod,  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra,  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this  is 
Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange. 

Rod,  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

lago,  'Zounds,  sir !  you  are  one  of  those,  that 
will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because 
we  come  to  do  you  service,  and  you  think  we  are 
rufllians,  you'll  have  your  daughter  covered  with  a 
Barbary  horse :  you'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to 
you ;  you'll  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets 
for  germans. 

Bra,  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

lago,  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beast 
with  two  backs. 

Bra,  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are-~a  senator. 

Bra,  This  thou  shalt  answer:    I  know  thee, 
Roderigo. 

Rod,  Sir,  I  will  answer  any  thiftg.    But  I  be- 
seech you, 
If 't  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is)  that  your  fair  dauehter. 
At  this  odd-even  and  auU  watch  o'  the  night, 
Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  gu^. 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier. 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor,— 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs ; 
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But  if  yon  luia>  not  tbU,'m;  mimners  tell  me. 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  beliere, 

Thai  from  tbe  seuM  of  all  civility, 

I  thus  would  play  and  tr'iHe  with  your  revereuce : 

Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  givea  her  leave, 

1  Ray  again,  bath  made  a  gross  revolt. 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortuaei. 

Id  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 

Of  here  and  everywhere.    Straight  satitfy  yourself: 

If  ibe  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  bouse, 

Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  tiie  stale 

For  thua  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  bo  I 

Give  me  a  taper! — call  up  all  mv  people! — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream; 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. — 
Light,  1  sayl  light!  [Exit  from  above. 


lago.  Farewell,  for  I  iQust  leave  you ; 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produc'd  (as  if  I  stay  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor :  for,  1  do  know,  the  slate, — 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check, — 
Cannot  with  safely  cast  bim;  for  he's  embark'd 
With  such  loud  reason  lo  the  Cyprui  wars, 
(Which  even  now  stand  in  act)  that,  for  their  souls. 
Another  of  bis  fathom  they  have  none. 
To  lead  ibeir  business;  in  which  regard, 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  bell  pains, 
Yet  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love. 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.     That  you  shall  surely 

find  bitn. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  bim.   So,  farewell.  [£ztt. 


<Cbiir  of  Oh  Dusl  Pulue,  Veikc) 


EnUr  Bkabantio,  and  ScrvanU  with  torchts. 

Bra.  It  ifl  too  true  an  evil;  gone  she  is; 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time. 
Is  Donght  but  bitterness. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  berl — O,  unhappy  girl! — 
With  tbe   Moor,  say'st  thou  7 — Who  would  be  a 

father? — 
How  didst  thou  know  'twas  ■he?  — O!  sbe  de- 
Past  thought. — What  said  she  to  you  T — Get  more 

Raise  all  my  kindred ! — Are  they  married,  think 
you? 
/uxf.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 
Bra.  O  heaven ! — How  got  she  out?— O,  trea- 
son of  tbe  blood ! — 
Fathers,   from  hence  trusb  not  your  dangbtera' 

minds 
By  what  you  see  them  acl. — Are  there  not  charms. 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ? — Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  tome  such  thing  ? 


Rod.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  indeed. 

Bra,  Call  up  my  brother. — O,  would  you  had 
bad  her! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  vou  know 


To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  house  I'll 
call; 
I  may  command  at  most. — Get  weapons,  bo ! 
And  raise  some  special  ofliceis  of  night. — 
On,  good  Roderigo; — I'll  deserve  yonr  pains. 

lEiemtL 

Scene  II.— The  Same.     Anelher  Street. 


logo.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain 


it  very  stuff  o'  tbe  conscience 
iv'd  murder:  1  lack  iniquity 
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Sometimes,  to  do  me  service.     Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here,  under  the 
ribs. 

Oth.  'Tis  better  as  it  is. 

lago.  Nay,  but  he  prated* 

And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour. 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.    But,  I  pray,  sir. 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  for,  be  sure  of  this. 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke^s :  he  will  divorce  you  ;- 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint,  or  grievance. 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Oth.  Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.    *Tis  yet  to  know, 
Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
I  shall  promulgate,  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd :  for  know,  lago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth.    But,  look !  what  lights  come 
yonder? 

lago.  These  are  the  raised  father,  and  his  friends : 
You  were  best  go  in. 

Oth.  Not  I ;  I  must  be  found : 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul, 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they? 

lago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

Enter  Cassio,  and  certain  Officers  unth  torches, 

Oth.  The  servants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieutenant. 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends. 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cas.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste,  post-haste  appearance, 
Even  on  the  instant. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cas.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine. 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  galleys 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  rais'd  and  met. 
Are  at  the  duke's  already.     You  have  been  hotly 

call'd  for; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about,  three  several  quests, 
To  search  you  out. 

Oth.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 
And  go  with  you.  [Exit. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Jago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land 
carack: 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Cas.  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He's  married. 

Cos.  To  whom? 

Re-enter  Othello. 

lago.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 
Oth.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 
lago.  It  is  Brabantio. — General,  be  advis'd: 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 
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Enter  Brabantio,  Rodcrigo,  and  Officers^  wiJtk 
tardus  and  toeapons. 

Oih.  HoUa !  stand  there ! 

Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[  They  draw  on  both  sidtt. 

lago.  You,  Roderigo !  come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

oik.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew 

•       will  rust  them.— 
Gk>od  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  yeais, 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O,  thou  foul  thief!  where  hast  thou^stow'd 
my  daughter? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her; 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense. 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound. 
Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation. 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou,«4o  fear,  not  to  delight. 
Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  gross  in  sense. 
That  thou  hast  practis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals. 
That  weaken  motion. — I'll  have't  disputed  on ; 
'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I,  therefore,  apprehend,  and  do  attach  thee. 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant.— 
Lay  hold  upon  him !  if  he  do  resist, 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Oth.  Hold  your  hands ! 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prison ;  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session, 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  do  obey  ? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied. 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side, 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state. 
To  bear  me  to  him  ? 

Off.  *Tis  true,  most  worthy  signior : 

The  duke's  in  council,  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How !  the  duke  in  council ! 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! — ^Bring  him  away. 
Mine's  not  an  idle  cause ;  the  duke  himself. 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own ; 
For  if  such  actions  may  Ii^ve  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  III. — The  Same.    A  CowicU-Chamher. 

The  Duke,  and  Senators^  sitting  at  a  table ; 
Officers  attending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news. 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportion'd : 
My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  galleys. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred : 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports 
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*Tis  oft  with  difference)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke,  Nay,  it  vt  possible  enough  to  judgment. 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

SaUar.[WitkU.]Vniz%ho\  whatho!  whatho! 

Enter  an  Qfieer^  wUk  a  SaUor. 

Off,  A  messenger  from  the  ealleys. 

Duke,  Now,  the  business  ? 

Seal.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes : 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state* 
By  siffnior  Angelo. 

Duke,  How  sajr  yott  by  this  change  7 

1  Sen*  This  cannot  be. 

By  no  assay  of  reason :  *tis  a  oageant. 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.     When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand, 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it. 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 
But  sdtogether  lacks  th'  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dressed  in :  if  we  make  thought  of 

this. 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first. 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless. 

Duke,  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he*s  not  for  Rhodes. 

Off,  Here  is  more  news. 

EnUr  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious, 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 
1  Sen,  Ay,  so  I  thought.— How  many,  as  you 

guess? 
Mess,  Of  thirty  sail ;  and  now  do  they  re-stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appear- 
ance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus.— -Signior  Montano, 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor, 
With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke,  *Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus.— 
Marcus  Luccicos,  vs  not  he  in  town  ? 
1  Sen,  He*s  now  in  Florence. 
Duke.  Write  from  us  to  him ;  post,  post-haste 

dispatch. 
1  Sen,  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

EnUr  BftABAif  no,  Othello,  Iaoo,  Rooxrioo, 

and  Officers, 

Duke,  Valiant*Othello,  we  must  straight  employ 

you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.— 
I  did  not  see  you ;  welcome,  gentle  signior ; 

[To  Brabantio. 
We  lack*d  your  counsel  and  your  help  to  night. 
Bra,  So  did  I  yours.     Good  your  grace,  p^on 

me; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business, 
Hath  raised  me  from  my  bed ;  nor  doth  the  gen'» 

eral  care 
Take  bold  of  me,  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o*er-bearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 
And  it  is  still  itself. 


Duke.  Why,  what*s  the  matter? 

Bra,  My  daughter!  O,  my  daughter! 

Sen,  Dead  ? 

Bra,  Ay,  to  me; 

She  is  abusM,  stoPn  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks ; 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
(Being  not  deficient,  bUnc^  or  lame  of  sense) 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not^ 

Duke,  Whoe*er  he  be  that,  in  this  foul  pro- 
ceeding. 
Hath  thus  beguilM  your  daughter  of  herself. 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourMlf  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor;  whom  now,  it  seeuis, 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  afiairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Duke  and  Sen.        We  are  very  sorry  for  it. 

Duke,  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to 

this  ?  [  To  C>TH K  LLO. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

Oik,  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters, 
That  I  have  ta*en  away  this  old  man*8  daughter. 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her : 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  oflending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  ray 

speech. 
And  little  blessM  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years* 

pith. 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And,  therefore,  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause. 
In  speaking  for  myself.     Yet,  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvamish*d  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what 

charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal) 
I  won  his  aaughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Bhish*d  at  herself;  and  she, — in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  feared  to  look  on  ? 
It  is  a  judgment  maim*d,  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature ;  and  must  be  driven    * 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I,  therefore,  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  efi*ect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof: 

Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test. 
These  are  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeminf^,  you  prefer  against  him. 

1  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak  : 
Did  YOU  by  indirect  and  forced  causes 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  aflVctions ; 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  afibrdeth  ? 

Oth.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
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Of  h:iir-breudih   8ca|>es  i'  th'  iuuuiDeat  deaJlj 

breHch ; 
Of  beinK  Ukcn  by  the  iDtolenl  foe, 
And  sold  10  Bhreij;  of  my  red<;in|itioD  ibence. 
And  portiince  in  my  travel's  hislory  i 
Wherelo  of  notrei  vnat,  and  desertg  idle, 
Rough  quarriei,  rocka,  aad  hills  whose  heads  touch 

It  was  my  hlot  to  spenk,  such  was  iho  process; 

And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  aathropojibagi,  nod  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  aiioulders.     These  to  hear. 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 

But  siill  the  house  aflkin  would  dmw  her  iheoce; 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dea|):i(i:h, 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse.     Which  I  observing. 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour;  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  henrt. 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  somelliing  heard. 

But  not  intenlively:  I  did  consent: 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  lears. 


When  t  did  speak  of  sonw  distressfnl  stroke. 
That  my  youth  sufl'er'd.     My  stoi^  being  done, 
She  gave  mc  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs: 
She  swore, — in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing 

strange ; 
'T}vns  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it;  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man:  she  thank 'd 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 
And   that    would   woo   her.     Upon   this   hint    t 

She  lov'd  ini:  for  the  dangers  T  had  pass'd, 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd : 
Here  comes  the  lady;  lei  her  witness  it. 

Enler  Dksdemona,  Iaco,  and  AtlendanU. 
Duke.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 

Good  IlrabiQtio. 

Tako  up  this  mangled  matter  si  the  best: 
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Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  YOU,  hear  her  speak  : 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer, 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man.— Come  hither,  gentle  mistress : 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company. 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty. 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life,  and  education : 
My  life,  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty ; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here's  my  hus- 
band ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my-lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you ! — I  have  done.— 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affairs : 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it.— 
Come  hither.  Moor: 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee.*-For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child. 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 
Dukr.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself;  and  lay  a 
sentence. 
Which,  as  a  grise,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovera 
Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  more  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserv'd  when  fortune  takes. 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robbM,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the 

thief: 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Tuik  of  Cyprus  us  beguile : 
We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bean  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bean 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hean ; 
But  he  bean  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow, 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall. 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear, 
That  the  bruisM  heart  was  piercM  through  the  ear. 
Beseech  you,  now  to  the  affain  of  state. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  prepara- 
tion makes  for  Cyprus. — Othello,  the  fortitude  of 
the  place  is  best  known  to  you ;  and  though  we 
have  there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency, 
yet  opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws 
a  more  safer  voice  on  you :  you  must,  therefore, 
be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  for- 
tunes with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  ex- 
pedition. 

Oth,  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators. 
Hath  made  the  ffmty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down :  I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly,  therefore,  bending  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife ; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition, 
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With  such  accommodation,  and  besort. 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke,  Iiyou  please, 

Be*t  at  her  fathen. 

Bra.  I'll  not  have  it  so. 

Oth.  Nor  I. 

Dt$.  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  reside. 

To  put  m^  father  in  impatient  thoughts. 
By  being  m  his  eye.    Most  gracious  duke. 
To  mj  unfolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear : 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice, 
T'  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Desdemona? 

De$.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him. 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world :  my  heart's  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord : 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honoun,  and  his  valiant  parts, 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 
The  rites  for  which  I  love  him  are  bereft  me. 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.     Let  me  go  with  him. 

Oth.  Your  voices,  lords :  'beseech  you,  let  her 
will 
Have  a  free  way. 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not, 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  (the  young  affects 
In  me  defunct)  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind : 
And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant. 
For  she  is  with  me.     No,  when  light-wing*d  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm. 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  reputation ! 

Duke,  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine. 
Either  for  her  stay  or  going.    Th*  affair  cries  haste, 
And  speed  must  answer  it :  you  must  hence  to-night. 

Des.  To-night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  This  night. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'  the  morning  here  we'll  meet 
again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind. 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect. 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oth.  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 

A  man  he  Lb  of  honesty,  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife. 
With  what  else  needful  your  good   grace  shall 

think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so.-^ 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  signior, 

[  To  Brabantio. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

1  Sen.  Adieu,brave  Moor!  use  Desdemona  well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her.  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  see : 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Senators^  Officers,  ^. 

Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honest  lago. 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee : 
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1  pr'ythee,  let  iby  wife  atteod  oo  her. 
And  bring  her  after  in  the  best  ailvantnge. — 
Come,  Desdemooa;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  mattera  and  direction. 
To  spend  with  thee  :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

[ExeutU  Otsello  and  De«demona. 


JW.  laeo. 

go.  What  aay'st  thou 
Bod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkei 


lago.  What  aay'st  thou,  noble  heart? 
"    '    ""  ■'' thou! 


logo.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep- 
Ami.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 
laga.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  1  shall  never  love  thee 
after  it.     Why,  thou  silly  gentleman ! 

Bod.  It  la  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
ment; and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die, 
when  death  is  our  physician. 

lago.  O  villaiiioiu !  I  have  looked  upon  the  world 
for  four  times  seven  years,  and  since  I  could  dis- 
tingubh  betwixt  a  benelit  and  an  injury,  I  never 
found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love  himself.  Ere 
1  woitld  say,  1  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of 
B  Ouinea-ben,  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a 
babooD. 

Rod.  What  should  I  do  I  I  confess,  il  is  my 
shame  to  be  so  fond;  but  il  is  not  in  my  virtne  to 

lago.  Virtue?  a  6g'.  'tis  in  oursehei  that  we 
are  ihns,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  gardens,  to  the 
which,  our  wills  are  gardeners ;  so  that  if  we  will 
plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce ;  set  hyssop,  and  weed 
up  thyme ;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or 
distract  it  with  many :  either  to  have  it  steril  with 
idleness,  or  manured  with  industry;  why,  the 
power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lie*  in  our 
wills.  If  the  b^ance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale 
of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality,  the  blood 
and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to 
most  preposterous  conclusions :  but  we  have  reason 
to  coot  our  raging  motiona,  our  canal  itings,  our 
unbitted  lusts,  whereof  I  take  this,  that  yon  call- 
love,  to  be  a  sect  or  scion. 

Sod.  It  cannot  be. 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  per- 
mission of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man  ;  drown  thy- 
self? drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I  profess  me 
thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving 
with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness ;  I  could  never 
belter  stead  thee  than  now.  Put  money  in  thy 
purse;  follow  these  wars ;  defeat  thy  favourwith  an 
nsurped  beard;  I  say,  put  money  in  thy  puree. 
It  cannot  be,  that  Desderaona  should  long  continue 
her  love  to  the  Moor, — put  money  in  thy  puree ; — 
nor  he  his  to  her :  it  was  a  violent  commencement, 
and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration; — 
put  but  money  in  thy  purve. — These  Moors  are 
changeable  in  their  wills; — fill  thy  purse  with 
money :  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious 
as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coto- 
quintida.  She  must  change  for  youth :  when  she 
is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error  of 
her  choice. — She  must  have  change,  she  must : 


therefore,  put  mooev  in  thy  purse. — !f  thou  i 
needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  dellcati 
drowning.     Make  all  the  money  thou 


e  delicate  way  than 
If 


sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  bar- 
barian and  a  super-«ubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too 
hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  Ihe  tribe  of  hell,  thou 
shalt  enjoy  her;  therefore  make  money.  A  pox 
of  drowning  thyself!  il  Is  clean  out  of  ihe  way  ; 
seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy 
joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 
IB 


Bod.  WUt  thou  be  fasi 


n  the  is 


le? 


0  my  hopes,  if  I  depend 

lago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me. — Go,  make  money  .^ — 
I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  ihee  again  aitd 
again,  1  hate  the  Moor :  my  cause  is  hearth ;  thine 
hath  no  less  reason.  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our 
revenge  against  him:  if  thou  canst  cuckold  him, 
thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  me  a  sport.  There 
are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will 
be  delivered.  Traverse;  go;  provide  thy  money. 
We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow.     Adieu. 

Bod.  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  T 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Bod.  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

lago.  Go  to;  farewell.    Do  you  hear,  Roderigo T 

Bod-  What  say  you  7 

lago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  yon  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  changed.     I'll  sell  all  my  land. 

lago.  Go  to;  farewell:  put  money  enough  in 
your  pune.  [Exit  RoDEHiao. 

Thus  do  1  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse ; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane. 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'iwixt  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not  if '1  be  true; 
Yet  I,  for  mere-euspicion  in  IbaL  kind. 
Wilt  do  as  if  for  surety.     He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  bim. 
Casaio's  a  proper  man  :  let  me  see  now  ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will; 
In  double  knavery, — How,  how  1 — Let's  see : — 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear. 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife : 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 
To  be  suspected;  fram'd  to  make  women  false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
Thai  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so. 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose, 

I  have't ; — it  is  engender'd : — hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's 
light.  [EiiL 


Enter  Hontaho,  and  dm  OenlUmai. 
JUon.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at 

1  OetU.  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high-irroaght 

flood; 
I  canDoi,  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main, 
Descrj  a  tail. 
Mm.  Hetbinks,  the  wind  hath  apoke  aloud  at 

land; 
A  fuller  blast  oe'er  shook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  mffian'd  so  upon  the  sea. 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  an  them. 
Can  hold  the  moitise  ?  what  nhall  we  henr  ol  this  ? 

2  Otnt.   A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet: 
Far  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 
The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds. 
The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 

Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  bnming  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-Rxed  pole: 
I  nerer  did  tike  molestatioD  Tiew 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

MoK,  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  insheHer*d  and  embay'd,  thej  are  drowD'd ; 
It  is  impossible  to  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  QentUman. 

3  Gent,  News,  lads !  our  wars  nrr  done. 

The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Turks, 


That  their  designment  halts ;  a  noble  ship  of  Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievons  wreck  and  suflerance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mrm.  How !  is  this  true  1 

3  dent.  The  ship  is  here  pnt  Id: 

A  Veronese ;  Alichael  Cassio 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
ts  come  on  shore :  the  Moor  biraseir's  at  sea, 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cj^prus. 

Mon.  I  am  glad  on't;  'tis  a  worthy  governor. 

3  OeM.  But  this  same  Cassia,  though  he  speak 
of  comfort. 
Touching  the  Turkish  toss,  yet  he  looks  sadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mon.  Pray  heaven  he  be; 

For  1  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let's  to  the  sea-side,  ho! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Eveb  till  we  make  the  maio,  and  th*  aerial  blue, 
An  indistinct  regard. 

3  Oenl.  Come,  let's  do  so ; 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cat.  Thanks  you,  the  valiant  of  the  warlike  isle. 
That  so  approve  the  Moor. — O!  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements, 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea. 

Mon.  Is  he  well  shipp'd  1 

Cat.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  his  pAo\ 
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Of  yery  expert  and  approv'd  allowance ; 
Therefore  mv  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

[  Within.]  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Cos.  What  noise  ? 

Mess.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o'  the 
sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  "  A  sail." 
Ccu.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 

[Guns  heard. 
3  Oeiu.  They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  cour- 
tesy: 
Our  friends,  at  least. 

Cos.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  forth. 

And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  mat  is  arriv'd. 

2  Oent.  I  shall.  [Exit. 

Man.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiv*d  ? 
Cos.  Most  fortunately :  he  hath  achieved  a  maid, 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  th*  essential  vesture  of  creation, 
Does  bear  all  excellency.— How  now?  who  has 
put  in  ? 

Re-enter  second  Oentleman. 

2  Oent.  *Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cos.  He  has  had  most  favourable  and  happy 
speed: 
Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling  winds, 
The  guttered  rocks,  and  congregated  sands. 
Traitors  ensteep*d  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel, 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Man.  What  is  she  ? 

Ctu.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain's 
captain. 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  se'nnight's  speed.— -Great  Jove !  Othello  guard, 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath. 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship, 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms, 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort.— O,  behold ! 

Enter  Desdcmona,  Emilia,  Lioo,  Roderioo,  and 

Attendants. 

* 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore. 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees.— 
Hail  to  thee,  lady !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round ! 

Des.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cos.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd :  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Des.  O !  but  I  fear. — How  lost  you  company  ? 

Cos.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship. 

[  Within.]  A  sail,  a  sail ! 
But,  hark!  a  sail.  [Chins  heard. 

2  Oent.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel ! 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cos.  See  for  the  news.— 

[Exit  Oentleman. 
Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome.— Welcome,  mis- 
tress.—  [ToEuiuA. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners :  'tis  my  breeding 
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That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy. 

[Kissing  her, 
lago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her 
lips. 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
You'd  have  enough. 
Des.  Alas !  she  has  no  speech. 

lago.  In  faith,  too  much ; 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  leave  to  sleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant. 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 
Emit.  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 
lago.  Come  on,  come  on ;  you  are  pictures  out 
of  doors, 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens. 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  oflfended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives  in 
your  beds. 
Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer! 
lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  -Turk : 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 
EmU.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 
lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Des.  What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou 

should'st  praise  me? 
lago.  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't, 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 
"Des.  Come  on;  assay. — ^There's  one  gone  to  the 

harbour? 
lago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  1  am  not  merry;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise.— 
Come ;  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ? 

lago.  I  am  about  it,  but,  indeed,  my  uivention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all;  but  my  muse  labours. 
And  thus  she  is  deliver'd. 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise,— fairness,  and  wit. 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 
Des.  Well  prais'd !     How,  if  she  be  black  and 

witty  ? 
lago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit. 
She'll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 
Des.  Worse  and  worse. 
Emit.  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 
lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair; 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make 
fools  laugh  i'  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise 
hast  thou  for  her  that's  foul  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  There's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  thereunto, 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 
Des.  O  heavy  ignorance !  thou  praisest  the  worst 
best.  But  what  praise  could'st  thou  bestow  on  a 
deserving  woman  indeed  ?  one  that,  in  the  author- 
ity of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of 
veiT  malice  itself? 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  neter  loud ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said, — "now  I  may ;" 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh. 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly; 
She  that  in  wi^om  never  was  so  frail, 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ; 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mindf 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind ; 
She  was  a  wight,— if  ever  such  wight  were,— 
Des.  To  do  what? 
lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 
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Det.  O,  moat  lame  aod  impoteat  condniioD  !— 


d. — How  say  you,  Cassia  

prolaDc  ind  liberal  couDsellorT 

Cat.  He  speaks  home,  madam ;  you  may  relish 
bim  more  in  the  soldier,  than  in  the  scholar. 

lago,  [Atide.]  He  takes  her  by  the  palm:  ay, 
well  uid,  whisper :  with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will 
I  ensnare  aa  great  a  fly  at  Cassio.  Ay,  smile  upon 
her,  do ;  1  will  gyre  thee  in  thine  own  courtship. 
You  say  true;  'ti«  so,  indeed  :  if  such  tricks  as 
these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenancry,  it  had 
been  better  tou  had  Dot  kissed  your  three  iingen 
so  oft,  which  now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play 
the  sir  in.  Very  good :  well  kissed !  an  excellent 
coortesy !  'tis  so  indeed.  Yet  again  your  fingers 
to  yoiu  lipsT  would,  they  were  clyster-pipes  for 

Jour  sake. — [A   trumpet  heard.]     The  Moor !  I 
now  his  tmmpet. 
Com.  'Tis  truly  bo. 

Da.  Let's  meet  him,  and  recetve  him. 
Co*.  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

EiUtT  Othuxo,  and  Attendant*. 

OcA.  O,  my  rair  warrior! 

Det.  My  dear  Othello ! 

Oth.  It  givea  me  wouder  great  as  my  coalenc. 
To  fee  you  here  before  me.    O,  my  soul's  joy ! 
Ifanererery  tempest  come  such  calms. 
Hay  the  winds- blow,  till  they  have  waken'd  death; 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hilU  of  seas, 
Olympus-high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  bell's  from  heaven !     If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy;  for,  I  fear. 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 


That  not  another  comfort  like  to  tbis 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Det.  The  heavens  forbid. 

But  Iliat  our  lovea  and  comforts  should  increase, 
Even  as  onr  days  do  grow ! 

Olh.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  !->■ 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content; 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 
And  tLis,  and  this,  the  greatest  disconu  be, 

[Kitting  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make ! 

lago,  [Atide.]  O.'  you  are  well  tun'd  now; 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  tliu  make  this  music. 
As  honest  as  I  am> 

Olh.  Come,  let  us  to  the  castle, — 

News,  fVienda;  our  war*  are  done,  the  Turks  are 

drown'd. 
How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  ibis  ule?— 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desir'd  in  Cy^-us, 
I  liave  found  great  love  amongst  them.  O  my  sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fiuhion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — 1  pr'ytbee,  good  lago, 
Oo  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers. 
Bring  thou  uie  master  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect. — Come,Desdemona, 
Once  more  welt  met  at  Cyprus. 
[  Exeunt  OtheliiO,  Besdenona,  mtd  AUendanlt. 

lago.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  har- 
bour.— Come  hither. — If  thou  be'st  valiant — as 
they  say  base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  no- 
bility in  their  nature*  more  than  is  native  to  them, 
list  me.  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the 
court  of  guard. — First,  I  must  tell  thee  this — Des- 
demona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 
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Sod.  With  him!  why, 'tia  not  posBible. 
lago.  Lay  thy  liiiger — thus,  ana  let  thy  soul  be 
mstructed.     Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  Grit 


prating?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eye  miut  be  fed  ;  and  what  delight  shall  she  hare 
to  look  on  the  devil?  Wbea  tno  blood  is  made 
dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there  shoald  be, — again 
to  ioflaiDe  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite, — 
loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  maoners, 
and  beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in. 
Now,  for  want  of  these  required  coovenieoces,  her 
deUcate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor; 
very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her 
to  some  second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this  granted,  (as 
it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position,)  who 
stands  so  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune, 
as  Cassio  does  T  a  knave  very  voluble ;  no  further 
conscionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of 
civil  and  humane  seeming,  for  the  better  compass- 
ing of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection  1 
why,  none;  why,  none:  a  subtle  slippery  knave; 
a  fiiider  out  of  occasiotts;  that  has  an  eye  can 
•tamp  and  cotuterfeit  advantages,  though  true  ad- 
vantage never  present  itself:  a  devilish  knave! 
besides,  the.  knave  is  handsome,  young,  and  hath 
all  those  requisites  in  him,  that  folly  and  green 
roinda  look  after;  a  pestilent  complete  knave,  and 
the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

JRod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her :  she  is  full  of 
a  most  blessed  condition. 

logo.  Blessed  fig's  end !  the  wine  she  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes :  If  she  had  been  blessed,  she  would 
never  have  loved  the  Moor:  bless'd  puddbg! 
Didst  tfaon  not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand  ?  didst  not  mark  that  T 

Jtod.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  bnt  that  was  but  courtesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand  ;  an  index,  and 
obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts.  They  met  »r>  near  with  their  lips, 
that  their  breaths  embraced  together.  Villainous 
thoughts,  Roderigo !  when  these  mutualities  bo 
marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  master 
and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion. 
Pish! — But,  sir,  be  you  ruled  by  me:  I  have 
brought  yon  from  Venice.  Watch  yon  to-night ; 
for  Uie  command,  I'll  lay't  upon  yon ;  Cassio 
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■I'll  not  be  for  from  you  :   do 

ision  to  anger  Cassia,  either  by 

speaking  too  lond,  or  tainting  bis  disciplioe;  or 

from  what  other  course  you  please,  which  the 

time  shall  more  favourably  n  '  '  ' 

Rod.  Well. 


lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  aitd  very  sudden  in  choler, 

d,  naplv,  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you : 

provoke  him,  that  he  may;  for  even  out  of  that 


will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny,  whose 
qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again, 
but  by  the  dlsplunting  of  Cassio.  So  shall  yea 
have  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desirea,  by  ihe 
means  I  shall  then  have  to  prefer  them;  aiid  the 
impediment  meet  profitably  removed,  without  the 
which  there  were  no  e^pectatioD  of  our  prospwily. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  op- 
portunity. 

lago.  T  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at 
the  citadel :  I  must  fetch  his  necessarie*  ashore. 
Farewell. 

Rod.  Adieu.  [Exit. 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  1  do  well  beUere  it; 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  cicdit: 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  Um  not,^ 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature  ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband,     Now,  I  do  lovr  her  too; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  petadventure, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin.) 


suspect  the  lustful  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat;  the  thought  whereof 
Doth  like  a  poisonous  mioer^  gnaw  my  inwards, 
And  nothing  can,  or  shall,  content  my  soul. 
Till  I  am  even'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife; 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  leaat  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.   Which  thing  to  do, — 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, — 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb, — 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too  ; — 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me. 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass. 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet. 
Even  to  madness.     'Tis  here,  but  yet  confiu'd: 
Knavery's  plain  face  i*  never  seen,  till  lu'd.  [Exit- 
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ScEHK  II.— .i  Strict. 

Enter  OrBZLLo'a  Herald,  mith  a  PrtKlanation ; 
PeopU  folUtmng. 

Ber.  It  is  Othello's  pleunre,  our  Doble  and 
valiant  genenl,  that  apou  ceitain  tidingB  now  ar- 
med, impoitlDg  the  mere  perdition  of  the  Tuikiah 
fleet,  every  man  put  himself  into  triumph ;  aome 


>  dance,  tome  Ui  make  bonfires,  each  man  lo  what 
sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him ;  for,  be- 
sides these  benelicial  nevs,  it  is  the  celebration  of 
bis  nuptials.  So  much  was  his  pleasure  ihonid 
be  proclaimed.  All  offices  are  open ;  and  there  i> 
fait  liberty  of  feastinr,  from  this  present  hour  of 
fi«e,  till  Uie  bell  haUi  told  eleven.  Heaven  blcM 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  atkd  onr  noble  general,  OtheUo ! 
[Exeumt. 


Scene  III.— .i  Hall  in  tht  Ca$tk. 


Oth.  Oood  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 

Let's  teach  ounelvea  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  oat-sport  discretion. 

Com.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do ; 
But.  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  t«'t. 

Otk,  lago  u  most  honest. 

Michael,  good  night :  to-morrow  with  your  earliest, 
Let  me  hive  speech  with  yon. — Come,  my  dear 

The  pnrchaae  made,  the  fruits  are  to  enaue ; 

[  To  DeSDEM OKA. 

That  profit's  yet  t0  come  'twixt  me  and  you. — 
Good  night.         [ExetitU  Ors.,  Des.,  and  Attend. 
Enter  Iaso. 

Cat.  Welcome,  lago :  we  most  to  the  watch. 

logo.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant;  'tis  not  yet  ten 
o'clock.  Our  general  east  ns  thus  early  for  the 
love  of  hi*  Deademona,  whom  let  us  not  therefore 
blame:  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night 
with  her.  and  she  is  sport  for  Jove. 

Cat.  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

la^.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  j;ame.' 

Cat.  Indeed,  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 

lago.  What  an  ejre  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds 
a  parley  of  provocation. 

Cat,  An  inviting  eye;  and  yet  methinks  right 


Iafp>.  And,  when  she  speaks,  is  it  n 
Cat.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 


lago.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheeti .'  Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine;  and  here  with- 
out are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain 
have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 


and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking :  I  could  well  wish 
courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  enter- 
tainment. 

lago.  O,  they  are  our  friends;  but  one  cup:  III 
drink  for  you. 

Cat,  I  have  drunk  bnt  one  cup  to-night,  and 
that  was  craftily  qualified  too,  and  behold,  what  in- 
novation it  makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in  the 
infirmity,  and  dare  not  XaA  my  weakness  with  any 

lago.  What,  man !  'tis  a  night  of  revels :  the 
gallants  desire  it. 

Cat.  Where  are  theyt 

lago.  Here  at  the  door;  I  pray  yon,  caH  them  in. 

Cat.  I'll  do't,  but  it  dislikes  me. 

[Exit  Cassio. 

lago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  ihat  which  he  halh  drunk  to-night  already. 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  aud  oAence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.     Now,  my  sick  fool, 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has  tura'd  almost  the  wrong  aide  out- 

To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep;  and  he's  lo  natch. 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus, — noble,  swelling  spirits, 
Thai  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance. 
The  very  elements  ofthis  warlike  isle, — 
Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups. 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  offend  the  isle. — Bnt  here  they  come. 


ACT  II. 
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SCENE  III. 


If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 

My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 

Re-enter  Cassio,  mth  him  Montano,  €md  OeU' 

tlemen. 

Cos.  'Fore  heaFen,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse 
already. 

Mon.  Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a  pint, 
as  I  am  a  soldier. 

lago.  Some  wine,  ho ! 

And  let  me  ike  canakin  clinks  clink ;    [Sings* 
And  let  me  the  canakin  dink: 

A  tUdier's  a  man ; 

A  life's  InU  a  span ; 
Why  then  let  a  solaier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys !  [  Wine  brought  in, 

Cas.  *Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 

lago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  (indeed) 
they  are  most  potent  in  potting ;  your  Dane,  your 
German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander,-^ 
Drink,  ho !— -are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite  in  his 
drinking  1     , 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your 
Almain ;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the 
next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Cas.  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

Mon.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant;  and  1*11  do  you 
justice. 

lago.  O  sweet  England ! 

King  Stephen  was  a  tporthy  peer. 
His  breeches  cost  him  biU  a  crown. 

He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear. 
With  that  he  called  the  taHor—lown. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown. 
And  thou  art  liut  of  low  degree : 

^Tis pride  that  jndls  the  country  down, 
Tnen  take  thine  avid  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cku.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than 
the  other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 

Cas.  No  ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place,  that  does  those  things.— Well,  heaven  *8 
above  all ;  and  there  be  souls  must  be  saved,  and 
there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 

lago.  It  is  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cos.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the 
general,  nor  any  man  of  quality,-~I  hope  to  be 
saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay;  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me: 
the  lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient. 
Let's  have  no  more  of  this ;  let's  to  our  affairs.— 
Forgive  us  our  sins !— Gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our 
business.  Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk : 
this  is  my  ancient  ;-~this  is  my  right  hand,  and 
this  is  my  left  hand. — I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can 
stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough. 

AU.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  well,  then ;  you  must  not  think, 
then,  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Mon.  To  the  platform,  masters :  come,  let's  set 
the  watch. 

lago.  You  see  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before : 
He  is  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Cassar 
And  give  direction ;  and  do  but  see  his  vice. 
*Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox, 
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The  one  as  long  as  th'  other :  'tis  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mon.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

lago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep: 
He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set, 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon,  It  were  well. 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Roderioo. 

lago.  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  [Aside  to  him. 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant;  go. 

[E^xU  RODERIOO. 

Mon.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should' hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  second. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity : 
It  were  an  honest  action  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

laeo.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island : 

I  do  love  Cassio  weU,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     But  hark !  what  noise  ? 

[Oryirttfttfh- Help!  Help! 

Re-enter  Cassio,  driving  in  Roderioo. 

Cas.  You  rogue !  vou  rascal ! 

Mon.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant? 

Cas.  A  knave !— teach  me  my  duty  ? 
I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  wicker  bottle. 

Rod.  Beat  me ! 

Cas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  Roderioo. 

Mon.  Nay,  good  lieutenant ; 

[iSto^fi^  him. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Let  me  go,  sir. 

Or  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mon.  Come,  come ;  you're  drunk. 

Cas.  Drunk !  [  They  fight. 

lago.  Away,  I  say !  [Aside  to  Rod.]  go  out,  and 
cry — a  mutiny.  [Exit  Rod. 

Nay,  good  lieutenant,— alas,  gentlemen  !— 
Help  ho  !— Lieutenant, — sir,— Montano,  sir  ;— 
Help,  masten !— Here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed ! 

[BeU  rings. 
Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell ?— Diabolo,  ho! 
The  town  will  rise:  God's  will!  lieutenant,  hold! 
You  will  be  sham'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants,  with  weapons. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mon.  'Zounds!  I  bleed  stiU;  I  am  hurt  to  the 
death.  [He  faints. 

Oth.  Hold,  for  your  lives ! 
lago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant ! — sir,  Montano,— 
gentlemen !-» 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
Hold,  hold !  the  general  speaks  to  you :  hold,  for 
shame ! 
Oth.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  from  whence  ariseth 
this? 
Are  we  tum'd  Turks,  and  to  ourselves  do  that. 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion.— 
I  Silence  that  dreadful  bell !  it  frights  the  isle 
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From  her  propriety. — What  u  the  matter,  mai-  I 

ten?— 
HtHieM  lago,  that  ktok'st  dead  with  srieving. 
Speak,  who  began  thu }  on  thy  love,  I  chaise  thee. 
Itiffi'  1  do  not  know ;  frieitda  all  but  now,  even 

In  qnaiter,  and  in  lenna  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed;  aod  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  some  planet  had  nnwitted  men) 
Swoid*  out,  and  tilling  one  at  other's  breast, 
to  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  ipeak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevUh  odds : 
And  woDid  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
Thos 


Cat.  I  pray  you.  panlou  me;  I  l- 


OA.  Worthy  Montano,  yon  were  wont  to  be 

The  gravity  and  itillness  ofyour  youth 

The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  Dame  ii  great 

Id  moulhs  of  wUest  cecHnre:  what's  the  matter. 

That  you  unlace  your  reputalion  thus, 

And  spend  your  rich  opinioo,  for  the  name 

Of  a  night-biawler  ?  give  me  answer  to  it. 

Man.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hnn  to  danger: 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you. 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  uf- 

fends  me. 
Of  all  that  1  do  know ;  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  nniiss  this  oight, 
UnleM  telf-charity  be  sometime  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  b«  a  sin. 
When  violence  assails  us. 


Oik.  Now,  by  heaven. 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule ; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  collied. 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.     Ifl  once  stir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  iu  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  font  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  be  that  Is  approv'd  in  this  offence, 
Thoagh  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lose  me.— What!  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel, 
Id  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safely! 
'Tia  iDOD«troiu. — lagu,  who  began  it? 


Mon.   If  partially  affined,  or  leagu'd  iti  offii 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

lago.  Touch  uie  not  bo  ncHr. 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cm  from  my  m 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Mirhiiel  Cassio 
peak  the  truth 
bus  it  is, 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech. 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help. 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  determin'd  s< 
To  execute  upon  him.  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause; 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue, 


ACT  II. 
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8CERE  in. 


Lest  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  frisht :  he,  swift  of  foot, 
Outran  my  purpose :  and  I  returned,  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords, 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath,  which  till  to-night 
1  ne*er  might  say  before.     When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief)  I  found  them  close  together. 
At  blow  and  thrust,  even  as  again  they  were. 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
•    More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report;— 

But  men  are  men;  the  best  sometimes  forget:-— 
Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him. 
As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best, 
Yet,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  received 
^rom  him  that  fled  some  strange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

Oth,  I  know,  lago, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio. — Cassio,  I  love  thee ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine.»- 

Enter  Desdemona,  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  raisM  up!»- 
ril  make  thee  an  example. 

Des.  What*s  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  AlPs  well  now,  sweeting;  come  away  to 
bed.— 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myself  will  be  your  surgeon.— 
Lead  him  off.  [Montano  is  led  off. 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town. 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distracted.— 
Come,  Desdemona ;  'tis  the  soldier's  life. 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Iaoo  and  Cassio. 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Ctu.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Cob.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  O!  I 
have  lost  my  reputation.  I  have  lost  the  immortal 
part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial. — My 
reputation,  lago,  my  reputation ! 

lago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you 
had  received  some  bodily  wound;  there  is  more 
offence  in  that,  than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is 
an  idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  oft  got  without 
merit,  and  lost  without  aeserving :  you  have  lost 
no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself 
such  a  loser.  What,  man!  Uiere  are  ways  to  re- 
cover the  general  again :  you  are  but  now  cast  in 
his  mood,  a  punismnent  more  in  policy  than  in 
malice ;  even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless 
dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion.  Sue  to  him 
again,  and  he's  yours. 

Cos.  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to  de- 
ceive so  good  a  commander,  with  so  light,  so 
drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drunk  ?  and 
speak  parrot?  andsauabble?  swaeger?  swear?  and 
discourse  fustian  wiin  one's  own  shadow  ?— ^  thou 
invisible  spirit  of  wine !  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be 
known  by,  let  us  call  thee— devil. 

la^.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your 
sword  ?     What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas.  I  know  not. 

lago.  Is't  possible  ? 

Cos.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — O 
God!  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths,  to  steal  away  dieir  brains!  that  we  should, 
with  joy,  revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transform 
ourselves  into  beasts ! 
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lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  how 
came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cos.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to 
give  place  to  the  devil,  wrath:  one  tmperfectness 
shows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise  my- 
self. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moialer.  As 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  countiy 
stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not  befallen ; 
but,  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Cos,  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again :  he  shall 
tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard.  Had  I  as  many  mouths 
as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all. 
To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and 
presently  a  beast!  O  strange !-~E very  inordinate 
cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

lago.  Come,  come ;  good  wine  is  a'good  faxniliar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used :  exclaim  no  more  against 
it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think  I  love 
you. 

Cos.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir.— I  drank ! 

logo.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at 
some  time,  man.  I'll  teU  you  what  you  shall  do. 
Our  general's  wife  is  now  uie  general : — ^I  may  say 
so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given 
up  himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and  devote- 
ment  of  her  parts  and  graces :— confess  yourself 
freely  to  her ;  importime  her ;  she'll  help  to  put  yon 
in  your  place  again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so 
apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition,  that  she  holds  it  a  vice 
in  her  goodness,  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  re- 
quested. This  broken  joint  between  you  and  her 
husband  entreat  her  to  splinter,  and  my  fortunes 
against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your 
love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was  before. 

Com.  You  advise  me  well. 

logo.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and  hon- 
est kindness. 

Cos.  I  think  it  freely ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  un- 
dertake for  me.  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes,  if 
they  check  me  here. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Oood  ui^t,  lieu- 
tenant ;  I  must  to  the  watch. 

Cos.  Good  night,  honest  lago.         [Exit  Cassio. 

lago.  And  what's  he,  then,  that  says  I  play  the 
villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probal  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?     For  'tis  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit :  she's  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.    And,  then,  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor,-~were't  to  renounce  his  baptism. 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin,-~ 
His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love, 
That  ^e  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list. 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.    How  am  I,  then,  a  villain, 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  paraUel  course. 
Directly  to  his  good  ?     Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
Th^  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows. 
As  I  do  now ;  for  whiles  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I'll  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear,-~ 
That  dhe  repeals  him  for  her  body's  hist ; 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good. 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor : 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch* 
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Enter  Rodzmoo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  b  tfae  chase,  not  like  a 
hooitd  that  hnnia,  but  one  that  fill*  up  the  cry.  My 
money  ia  ahnost  spent:  I  have  been  to-night  ex- 
ceedingljr  well  cudgelled;  and,  I  think,  the  issue 
wiD  bfr— I  shall  haTe  so  mnch  experience  for  my 
pains,  and  so,  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  Uttle 
more  wiL,  retnm  again  to  Venice. 

logo.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have 
What  wound  did  eret  heid,  but  by  degrees 
"niou  know'M,  we  woik  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft; 
And  irit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 


Does't  not  go  well !     Cassio  halh  beaten  thee. 
And  thou  by  that  small  hurt  bast  cashier'd  CasBio. 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun. 
Yet  fruita  that  blossom  firat  will  first  be  ripe ; 
Content  thyseira  while. — By  the  mass,  'tis  morning; 
Pleasure,  and  action,  make  the  honrs  seem  short. 
Retire  thee  ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  I  Bay;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafter: 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.   [ExU  Rod.]  Two  things  are 

to  be  8one. 
^fy  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress; 


I'll  a. 


her  01 


Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  ihe  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  fiod 
Soliciting  his  wife. — Ay,  that's  the  way : 
Dull  not  derice  by  coldness  and  delay.  [Erit. 


ScexE  I.— Before  the  Cnalle. 
Enter  Cassio,  and  tome  Miuidim*. 
Cat.  MasieiB,  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains : 
Something  that's  brief;  and  bill  good-morrow,  gen- 
er.ii.  [JHutic. 

Enter  Clown. 
Clo.  Whr,  masten,  have  yonr  iiutrumenu  been 
in  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose  thus  1 
1  Mm.  How,  air,  how  I  • 

Clo.  Are  these,  I  pray  yan,  called  wind  inslm- 

Mut.  Ay,  luairy,  are  ihey,  sir. 


1  Mai.  Ay,  luairy,  are  ihey,  sir. 
Clo.  01  thereby  hangs  a  Uil. 


1  JVfui.  Whereby  hangs  a  (ale,  sir! 

Clo.  Warrj,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument  that 
I  know.  But,  mastere,  bere'e  money  Tor  you;  and 
(he  general  so  likes  your  music,  that  he  desires  you, 
for  love's  sake,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

1  Mas.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Qo.  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to't  acain ;  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  music 
the  general  dae»  not  gr«atly  care. 

1  Jlfu*.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Ch.  Then  put  up  your  inpes  in  your  bag,  for  I'H 
tway.     Go ;  vamsh  into  air ;  away ! 

[Exttmt  Muadam. 

Cat.  Dost  thou  hear,  jnine  honest  friend  ? 

Cfo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend ;  I  hear 

Cat.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  qnillets.  There's  a 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  tliee.  If  the  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  general's  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her 
there's  one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  favour  of 
speech :  wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  stirring,  sir :  if  she  will  stir  hither,  I 
■hall  seem  to  notify  unto  her.  \ErU. 

Enter  Iaso. 

Cat.  Do,  good  my  friend. — In  happy  time,  lago. 

lago.  Yon  have  not  been  a-bed,  then  T 

Cat.  Why,  no;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  lago. 
To  send  in  to  your  wife:  my  suit  to  her 
I*,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

laiio.  I'll  send  her  to  you  presently; 

And  I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way.  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  inore  free.  [Erti. 

Cat.  I  humbly  ihank  you  for't.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 
Enter  Ekima. 

EmU.  Ootod  monuw,  good  lieutenant :  I  am  Sony 
For  your  diipleaaure ;  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
2B 


The  general,  and  his  wife,  are  talking  of  it. 


And  great  affinity,  and  that  in  wholesome  wisdom 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you;  but,  he  protests,  he 

And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings. 
To  lake  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front. 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cat.  Yet,  I  beseech  yon,— 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Emil.  Pray  you,  come  in : 

1  will  bestow  you  where  you  uiall  have  lime 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cat.  I  am  much  bound  to  you. 

[Exeunl. 

Scene  II A  Boom  in  the  CatlU. 

EtUer  Otheu.0,  Iaoo,  and  Gentlemen. 
OOt.  These  letters  give,  laeo,  to  the  ]»lot. 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  Uie  state ; 
Thai  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works ; 
Repair  there  to  me. 
lago.  Well,  my  good  lord;  I'll  do'i- 

OfA.    This   fortification;   gentlemen,  —  shall   wr 


:e'lT 
Gent.  Wew 


1  npoD  your  lordship. 


[Emaa. 


Sceue  III.— Before  the  Cattle. 
Enter  DEsoEMonA,  Cabsio,  and  Emilia. 
Det.  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  atnlitie*  in  thy  behalf 

EmU.  Good  madam,  do :  I  know  it  grieves  my 
husband. 
As  if  the  case  were  his. 

Det.  O !  that's  an  honest  fellow. — Do  not  doub^ 

But  I  will  have  my  btd  and  yon  agahi 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cat.  Bounteous  madam. 

Whatever  shaU  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He's  never  »nv  thing  but  your  true  servant- 
Da.  O.  nr !  I  thuik  you.    You  do  love  my  lord ; 
You  have  known  him  long,  and  be  yon  weD  assor'd. 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  olT 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Cat.  Ay,  but,  lady. 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long. 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet, 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance. 
That,  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied, 
My  general  will  forget  my  k>ve  and  service. 
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Da.  Do  not  donbt  tbu :  before  EuuBa  here 
I  give  thee  mmnt  of  thy  place.     Auuie  thee. 
If  I  do  TOW  a  frieiubhip,  I'll  perform  ii 
To  the  last  uticle :  my  lord  ahall  never  nat ; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  ulk  him  out  of  patience ; 
HU  bed  ahall  Mem  a  achool,  hk  board  a  ahrift; 
I'll  intermingle  every  thing  he  doea 
With  Caauo'H  aoit.     Therefore,  be  meriy,  Camo; 
For  thy  aohciior  ahoU  rather  die, 
Tfau)  give  thy  caoae  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iaoo,  at  a  diiUmet. 

£mU.  Madam,  here  cornea  my  lord- 
Cm.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Het.  Why,  Btay,  and  hear  me  apeak. 

Com.  Ma^m,  not  now :  1  am  very  Ul  at  eaM, 
Unlit  for  mine  own  purpoae. 

Da.   Well,  do  your  discretion.         [Erit  CAsaio. 

Ta^.  Ha!  I  like  not  thai. 

Olh.  What  do«t  ihoQ  aay  * 

lago.  Nothing,  my  knd :  or  if— I  know  not  what. 

Olh.  Waa  not  that  Caasio,  parted  from  my  wife  1 


lago.    Cauio,  my  lord  t      No,  aure  ;    I  caotiol 
think  it, 
That  be  would  (teal  away  ao  guilty-like, 
Seeing  yoti  coming. 

OA.  I  do  believe  'twaa  he. 

Da.  How,  DOW,  my  lord ! 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  luitor  ttei«, 
A  man  that  languiuiFs  in  your  diapleaaure. 

Oth.  Who  ia'l  you  mean  I 

Det.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Caaaio.     Good,  my 
lord. 
If  I  have  any  gracR,  or  power  to  move  you, 
Hia  present  reconciliation  take; 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  lovea  yoti. 
That  em  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cuDniDg. 
I  have  DO  judgmeat  in  an  honeat  face. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  him  back. 

(Xh.  Went  he  hence  dow  1 

Det.  Ay,  tooth ;  m  humbled. 
Thai  he  halh  lefl  part  of  his  grief  with  me. 
To  sufler  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Oik.  Noti)ow,aweelDeademoDi  aoroeothertimA 


Dft.  But  sball't  be  shortly! 
Olh.  The  sooner,  aweet,  for  you  ? 

Da.  Sball't  be  to-night  at  supper  1 
Olh.  No,  Dot  to-night. 

Da.  To-morrow  dinner  then  1 
Oth.  I  ahall  not  dine  at  home : 

i  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 
I>ei.  Why  then,  to-nwrrow  night;  or  Tuesday 

Oa  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  on  Wedneaday  mom ; 

1  pr'ythee,  name  the  time,  hut  let  it  not 

Exceed  three  days  :  in  faith,  he's  penitent ; 

And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reaaon, 

(Sare  that,  they  say,  the  wara  must  make  ezamplei 

Odi  of  her  beat,)  ia  not  almost  a  fault 

T'iDcur  a  private  check.     When  ahall  he  comel 

Tril  me,  Othello :  I  wonder  in  n^  sold, 

Wliat  yon  cDuld  aA.  me  that  I  ihould  deny. 


OrBtandsotnanmieringOQ.  What!  Michael  Caaaio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a  time. 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraiainaly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part,  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  brioE  him  in!     Trust  me,  I  could  do  much, — 

Olh.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  let  him  come  when  he 
will; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Da.  Why,  this  b  not  a  boon; 

'Tia  aa  I  ahonld  entreat  you  wear  your  gkiTes, 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  diahea,  or  keep  you  wann, 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  u  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  peison  :  nay,  when  I  have  a  suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  ahall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficult  weight, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oth.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  ; 

Whereon,  I  do  beaeecb  thee,  grant  me  this, 
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To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Ves.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no.    Farewell,  my  lord. 

Oth.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona :  Til  come  to  thee 
straight. 

Iks.  EmUia,  come. — ^Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach 
you; 
Whatever  you  be,  I  am  obedient. 

[Exit^  vnth  Emilia. 

Oth.  Excellent  wretch !    Perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  thee,  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

Tago.  My  noble  lord,— 

Oui.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo*d  my 
lady. 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.  He  did,  from  first  to  last :  why  dost  thou  ask  ? 

lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  her. 

Oth.  O,  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

lago.  Indeed? 

Om.  Indeed!  ay,  indeed:— <liscem*st  thou  aught 
in  that? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

lago.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Om.  Honest?  ay,  honest. 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

08i.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

[ago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oui.  Think,  my  lord ! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown.— Thou  dost  mean  some- 
thing. 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now, — thou  lik'dst  not  that, 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife :  what  didst  not  like  ? 
And,  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst,  "  In- 
deed !" 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.    If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

logo.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Om.  I  think,  thou  dost ; 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh*st  thy  words  before  thou  giv^st  them 

breath,— 
Therefore,  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more ; 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but  in  a  man  that*s  just. 
They  are  close  denotements,  working  from  the 

heart. 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio, 

I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

Oth.  I  think  so  too. 

lago^  Men  should  be  what  they  seem ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none ! 

Oth.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

lago.  Why,  then,  I  think  Cassio's  an  honest  man. 

Oth.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this. 
1  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  dost  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worst  of  thou^ts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me : 

Though  I  am  bound  to  eveiy  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  aU  slaves  are  free  to. 
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Utter  my  thoughts  ?    Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and 

false, — 
As  Where's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  breast  so  pare. 
But  soiue  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  1 

Oth.  Thou  dost  conspire  agadnst  thy  friend,  lago. 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong'd,  and  mak*8t  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  1  do  beseech  you, — 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
(As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not,) — that  your  wisdom  yet. 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits. 
Would  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Grood  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something, 

nothing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  m;jr  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enricnes  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oth.  I'll  know  thy  thoughts — 

logo.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  'tis  in  my  custody. 

Oth.  Ha! 

lago.      O !  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 
It  is' the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on :  that  cuckold  lives  in  bliss. 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger; 
But,  O !  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves! 

Oth.  O  misery ! 

logo.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor.— 
Grood  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

Oth.  Why?  why  is  this? 

Tlunk'st  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?     No :  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is  once  to  be  resolv'd.     Exchange  me  for  a  goat. 
When  I  shaH  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.    'Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous, 
To  say — my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me :  no,  lago ; 
I'll  see,  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 

lago.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  now  I  shall  have  rptison 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound. 
Receive  it  from  me.    I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio : 
Wear  your  eye— thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secure : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  native. 
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Oat  of  8elf4Kiaiity,  be  abuBM ;  look  to*t. 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well : 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  tneir  best  eon- 
science 
Is,  not  to  leaveU  uhdone,  but  keep't  unknown. 

Oth.  Dost  thou  say  so? 

logo*  She  did  deceive  her  fiither,  marrying  yon ; 
And,  when  she  seemed  to  shake,  and  fear  yonr  looks, 
She  lov*d  them  most. 

OUu  And  so  she  did. 

logo.  Why,  go  to,  then ; 

She  that,  so  young,  Could  give  out  such  a  seeming, 
To  seal  her  mther*s  e^es  up,  close  as  oak,** 
He  thought,  *twas  witchcnih. — But  I  am  much  to 

blame; 
I  humUy  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth,  t  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago.  I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash*d  your  spirits. 

OUu  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

logo.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope,  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  lovc^But,  I  do  see  you  are  mov*d  :— 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Tluui  to  suspicion. 

Olh.  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
A.  my  Uionghts  aim.  not  aL    Cawk.'.  my  worthy 

fnend. 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  mov*d. 

Oth.  No,  not  much  mov*d.— 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona*s  honest. 

lago.  Long  live  she  so;  and  long  live  you  to  think 
so! 

Oth*  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself,— 

lago.  Ay,  there's  the  point :— <«s,— to  be  bold  with 
you, — 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches, 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree, 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends. 
Foh !  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  luinatural.— 
Bat  pardon  me ;  I  do  not  in  position 
Distinctly  speak  of  her,  though  I  may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And  happily  repent. 

Oth,  Farewell,  farewell. 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe.    Leave  me,  lago. 

lofip,  i/Lj  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Chmg. 

o8i.  Why  did  I  marry  ?— This  honest  creature, 
doubtless, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  your 
honour  [Retunung. 

To  scan  this  thing  no  further ;  leave  it  to  time. 
Although  'tis  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place, 
(For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability,) 
Vet  if  yon  please  to  hold  him  off  a  while,  ^ 

Vou  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means : 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity ; 
Much  win  be  seen  in  that.    In  the  mean  time. 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am,) 
And  hold  ner  free,  I  do  beseech  your  nonour. 

Oth,  Fear  not  my  government. 


logo.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Ext/. 

0&.  This  feUow's  of  exceeding  honesty, 
And  knows  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit 
Of  hiunan  deahngs :  if  I  do  prove  her  haggard. 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
rd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.    Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberen  have ;  or,  for  I  am  decline 
Into  the  vale  of  years ;— yet  that^s  not  much :— ' 
She*s  gone ;  I  am  abusM ;  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loath  her.    O  curse  ot  marriage ! 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  theur  appetites.    I  had  rather  be  a  toad. 
And  live  upon  ue  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  love, 
For  others'  uses.    Yet,  His  the  plague  of  great  ones , 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base ; 
*Tis  destmy  unshunnable,  like  death : 
Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 
When  we  do  quicken.    Desdemona  comes : 

Enter  Dksdkmona  and  Emiua. 

If  she  be  false,  O !  then  heaven  mocks  itself.^ 
I'll  not  believe  it. 

Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello ! 

Your  dinner  and  the  generous  islanderB, 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

Oth.  1  am  to  blame. 

Dcs.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?  are  you  not 
weUf 

Oth,  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Des.  Faith,  that's  with  watching;  'twill  away 
again: 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Oth.  Your  napkin  is  too  little ; 

[Lets  fall  her  handkerchief. 
Let  it  alone.    Come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Des.  I  am  very  sony  that  you  are  not  well. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Des  demon  a. 

Emd.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin. 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor : 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
W oo'd  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her  she  should  ever  keep  it,) 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kiss,  and  talk  to.     I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out, 
And  give't  lago :  what  he  will  do  with  it. 
Heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Enter  Iaoo. 

lago.  How  now !  what  do  vou  here  alone  ? 

Emil.  Do  not  you  chide,  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 

lago,  A  thing  for  me  ?— -it  is  a  common  thing. 

£miZ.  Ha? 

lago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

EmU.  O !  is  that  all  ?    What  will  you  give  me 
now 
For  that  same  handkerchief? 

lago.  What  handkerchief? 

EndL.  What  handkerchief! 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

lago.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Emil,  No,  'faith  :  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 
And,  to  th'  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took't  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

lago,  A  good  wench ;  give  it  me. 
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E'lul.  Whal  will  you  do  with't,  that  you  have 


Wbj,  wbat'B  that  to  you  ] 


To  hxve  n 
logo. 

Emii.  I(  il  be  doI  for  torat  purpoae  of  import, 
(iive't  me  of^'ia :  poor  lady !  Bhe'll  ran  mad. 
When  she  sbaU  lack  it. 

logo.  Be  Dot  ackuown  on't;  I  have  use  for  it- 
Go;  leave  roe.  [ErifENtUA. 
I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  Dapkia, 
And  let  him  dud  it:  trifles,  li^ht  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmationB  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  chanted  with  my  poison  : 
Dan^ciTilu  conceits  are  in  their  natures  poisons. 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste; 
But  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Burn  hke  the  mines  of  sulphur. — 1  did  say  so : — 

Enler  OrncLLO. 
Look,  where  he  comes !     Not  poppy,  nor  mandra- 

gora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

CMi.  Ma !  ha !  false  to  me  ?  to  me  ? 


laep.  Why,  how  now,  general !  no  roots  of  that. 
OOi.  Avaunt!  begone!  thou  hast  set  me  on  the 

I  swear,  'Us  better  to  be  much  abus'd. 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

lago.  How  DOW,  my  lord ! 

Cm.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of  lust! 
T  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  il  hami'd  not  me : 
I  riept  the  next  night  nrell,  fed  well,  was  free  uid 

1  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  tips : 

He  that  ii  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 

Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  aU. 

lago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

OOi.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  genera]  camp. 
Pioneers  and  aU,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known.     O I  now,  for  ever, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind;  farewell  content: 
Farewell  the  plumed  tnmp,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue :  O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  tramp. 
The  spiril-stirrinf!:  drum,  the  ear-pieicing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quahty, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  cin^nmstance  of  glorious  war! 
And  O '.  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  tbmatt 
Th'  immorial  Jove's  dread  clamours  conntetfeit. 
Farewell!  Othello's  occupation's  gone  ! 
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logo.  !■  it  poasiUe  T — My  k>rd, — 
On.  Villnin,  be  lure  thou  prove  my  love  a  who 
Be  mre  of  it :  giro  me  the  ocular  proof, 

[Sazing  him  by  Ae  An 
Or,  b]r  the  worth  of  nuiM  eternal  •oul. 
Than  hMbt  been  better  hare  been  bom  ■  dog. 


Than  antwer  inj  wak'd  wrath. 

lago,  1*  it  come  to  thit  T 

OiJi.  Makemetoue't;  or,  at  the  le«M,  to  prove  it. 
That  the  probalioD  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on,  or  woe  upon  thy  life  I 
lago.  My  noble  lord, — 


Olh.  If  ihon  doit  slander  her,  and  tortuic  me, 
-Vever  pray  more :  abandon  all  remone ; 
On  horror's  head  horrort  accamulate; 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd. 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add, 
Greater  than  that. 

lago,  O  grace '.  O  heaven  defead  me  1 

Arc  you  a  man  I  have  yoaa  aoul  or  serueT — 
Godbewi'you;  take  mine  office. — O  wretched  fool, 
That  Uv**!  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice ! — 
OmoDMnms  world!   Take  note,  take  note,  O  world! 
To  be  direct  and  honest,  is  not  safe. — 
I  Ibank  you  for  this  profit ;  and.  from  hence, 
I'll  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds  such  offence. 

OA.  Nay,  stay. — Thou  sbotddst  be  hottest. 

lago,  I  should  be  wise ;  for  honesty's  a  fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

Olh.  By  the  worid, 

t  think  my  wife  be  honest,  aiid  think  she  is  not ; 
I  think  ttut  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not. 
in  have  some  proof:  my  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
A>  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
Ai  mine  own  face.     If  there  be  cords,  or  knives. 


Poison,  or  fire,  or  snflbcatinK  streams, 

I'll  not  endure  it. — Would  f  were  iali«fied! 

logo.  I  see,  ur.  you  are  ealen  up  with  passion : 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  T 

Oth.  Would !  nay,  I  will. 

lago.  And  may;  but  how?  how  satisfied, my  lordT 
Would  you  the  snpervisioi]  grossly  gape  onT 
Behold  her  topp'dl 

OA.  Death  and  damnation !  O ! 

Tago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think, 
To  bring  them  to  that  prospect.     Damn  them  then. 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster, 
More- than  their  own !     What  then?  how  then T 
What  shall  I  say  T     Where's  salisfaclioD  I 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  Itus, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  guata,  as  hot  as  monkeys 
As  salt  ai  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  i^orance  made  drunk ;  but  yet,  I  say. 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances. 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth. 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may  have  it. 

OA.  Give  me  a  living  reason  she's  disloyal. 
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lago,  I  do  not  like  the  office ; 
But,  sith  I  am  enter*d  in  this  cause  so  far, 
PrickM  to't  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.    I  lay  with  Cassio  lately, 
And  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs ; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio. 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say, — "  Sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  lude  our  loves  !*' 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand, 
Cry, — *^0  sweet  creature !"  and  then  kiss  me  hard, 
As  if  he  pluckM  up  kisses  by  the  roots. 
That  grew  upon  my  lips :  then,  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sighM,  and  kiss'd ;  and  then 
Cried,-^**  Cursed  fate,  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor  !** 

Oth,  O  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

laeo.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

0&.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion : 
*Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

Oth,  VM  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

logo.  Nay,  but  be  wise :  yet  we  see  nothing  done ; 
She  may  be  honest  yet.     Tell  me  but  this : 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  wit)i  strawberries,  in  your  wife^s  hand  ? 

OOi.  I  gaVe  her  such  a  one :  'twas  my  first  gift. 

lago.  I  know  not  that ;  but  such  a  handkerchief, 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

O^.  If  it  be  that, — 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers. 
It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oth.  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives ! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  true. — Look  here,  lago ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven:  *tis 

gone.-~ 
Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hoUow  hell ! 
Yield  up,  O  love !  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne. 
To  tyrannous  hate !  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  'tis  of  aspics'  tongues ! 

lago.  Pray,  be  content. 

Out.  O,  blood,  lago,  blood ! 

lago.  Patience,  I  say ;  your  mind,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

Oth.  Never,  lago.    Like  to  the  Pontick  sea. 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellespont : 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven. 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow      [KnuUng, 
I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Do  not  rise  yet.-~     [KneeUng. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  i 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service.    Let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  work  soe'er. 

Oth.  I  greet  thy  love. 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous, 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to't. 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say, 
That  Cassio's  not  alive. 
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lago.  My  friend  is  dead :  *tis  done  at  your  request ; 
But  let  her  live. 

Oth.        Damn  her,  lewd  minx!     O,  damn  her! 
Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.    Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

lago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV — The  Same. 
Enter  Desdemona,  Emiija,  and  Clown, 

Dea.  Do  yon  know,  sirrah,  where  the  lieutenant 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo.  1  dare  not  say,  he  lies  anywhere. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Cto.  He  is  a  soldier ;  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier 
lies,  is  stabbing. 

Iks.  Go  to.    Where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  teU  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  he. 

Des.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clo.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me  to 
devise  a  lodging,  and  say,  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  he  in  mine  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified  by 
report? 

Clo.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that  is, 
make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him ;  bid  him  come  hither :  tell  him, 
I  have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all 
-will  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man's 
wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it.  [Exit. 

Des.  Where  should  I  lose  that  handkerchief, 
Emilia? 

Ernil.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  cruzadoes ;  and  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  tlunking. 

EmU.  Is  he  not  jealous? 

Des.  Who  ?  he !  I  think  the  sun,  where  he  was 
bom. 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

EmiL  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Oth£LI«o. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio 
Be  call'd  to  him. — ^How  is't  with  yon,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Well,  my  good  lady. — [Ande.]  O,  hardness 
to  dissemble !-» 
How  do  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand.    This  hand  is  moist, 
my  lady. 

Des.  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow. 

Oth.  Tlus  argues  fruitfcdness,  and  liberal  heart. 
Hot,  hot  and  moist :  this  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  praying. 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here, 
That  commonly  rebels.    'Tis  a  good  hand ; 
A  frank  one. 

Des,  You  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

Oth.  A  liberal  hand :  the  hearts  of  old  gave  hands. 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts. 

Des.  I  cannot  speak  of  this.    Come  now,  your 
promise. 

Oth.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 
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Des.  I  have  lent  to  bid  Caatio  come  speak  with 
yoo. 

OUu  I  have  a  salt  and  saUen  rheum  ofieods  me. 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

De$.  Here,  my  lord. 

Oth*  That  which  I  gave  yon. 

Da.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not? 

Des,  Noy  Indeed,  my  lord. 

Odi,  That  is  a  fault. 

That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ; 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people :  she  told  her,  while  she 

kept  it, 
*Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  lore ;  but  if  she  lost  il. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye  . 
Should  hold  her  loaded,  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 
After  new  fancies.    She,  dying,  gave  it  me ; 
And  bid  me,  when  mv  fate  would  have  me  wive. 
To  give  it  her.    I  did  so ;  and  take  heed  on't : 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye ; 
To  lose  or  giv't  away,  were  such  perdition. 
As  notlung  else  could  match. 

Des,  Is*t  possible  ? 

Oth*  *Ti8  true :  there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it. 
A  sibyl,  that  had  number*d  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew*d  the  work ; 
The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk. 
And  it  was  dy*d  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maiden's  hearts. 

Des.  Indeed!  is'ttrue? 

Oth,  Most  veritable;  therefore  look  to't  well. 

Des.  Then,  would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never 
seen  it ! 

Oth.  Ha!  wherefore? 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? 

Oth.  Is't  lost?  is't  gone?  speak,  is  it  out  o'  the 
way? 

Des.  Heaven  bless  us ! 

Oth.  Say  you  ? 

Des.  It  is  not  lost ;  but  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

OOi.  How? 

Des.        I  say,  it  is  not  lost. 

Oth.  Fetch't,  let  me  see't. 

Des.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir ;  but  I  will  not  now, 
This  is  a  tnck,  to  put  me  from  my  suit : 
1  pray,  let  Cassio  be  received  again. 

Om.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief :  my  mind  mis- 
gives. 

Des.  Come,  come; 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief,^ 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief, — 

Des.  A  man  that,  all  his  time. 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you  ;— 

Oth.  The  handkerchief,— 

Des.  In  sooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

Oth.  Away !  [ExU  Otbkllo. 

Emil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Des.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sore,  there's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emil.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full. 
They  belch  us. 


Enter  Iaoo  and  Cassio. 


Look  you !     Cassio,  and  my  husband. 
logo.  There  is  no  other  way ;  'tis  she  must  do't : 
And,  lo,  the  happiness !  go,  and  importune  her. 


Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio !  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Cos.  Madam,  my  former  suit.   I  do  beseech  you. 
That  by  your  virmous  means  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart. 
Entirely  honour :  I  would  not  be  delay 'd. 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 
That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows. 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity, 
Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again. 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 
And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course. 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Des.  Alas !  thrice-gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  should  I  know  him. 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified, 
As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best, 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure, 
For  my  free  speech.    You  must  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will, 
Than  for  myself  I  dare :  let  that  suffice  you. 

lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

Emil.  He  went  hence  but  now; 

And,  certainly,  in  strange  unquietness. 

lago.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  aur, 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puff 'd  his  own  brother ;— and  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then :  I  will  go  meet  him. 
There's  matter  in't,  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des.  I  pr'ythee,  do  so.  [Exit  lAoo.]^^omething, 
sure,  of  state. 
Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatch'd  practice, 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him,— 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and,  in  such  cases. 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.     'Tis  even  so ; 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  pain :  nay,  we  must  think,  men  are  not  gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observances 
As  fit  the  bridal.— Beshrew  me  much,  ^milia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  subom'd  the  witness. 
And  he's  indicted  falsely. 

Emil.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  state  matters,  as  you 
think. 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Alas,  the  day !     I  never  gave  him^  cause. 

Emil.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause. 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous :  'tis  a  monster. 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  itself. 

iks.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's 
mind ! 

Emit.  Lady,  amen. 

Des.  I  will  go  seek  him.— Cassio,  walk  hereabout : 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'U  move  your  suit. 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttermost. 

Cas.  1  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Desdbmona  and  Emilia. 
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Amm.  Save  yoa,  fiiend  Casaio '. 

Co*.  What  make  Ton  (rom  taotDe  T 

How  is  it  with  jou,  mj  lUMt  fair  Bianca  ? 
I'  faith,  aweel  lore,  I  was  coming  to  your  hotue. 

Biaa.  Ajtd  I  waa  gcuDg  to  j'onr  lod^a/t,  Cavio. 
What !  keep  a  week  awaj  ?  aereD  dajw  and  ni^ta  ? 
Eight  acore  eight  hoan  1  and  loveis'  absent  hoim. 
More  tediona  than  the  dial  eight  score  tiroes  I 

0  wealy  leckoning ! 

Cat.  Pardon  me,  Biaoca; 

1  ha*e  this  while  with  leaden  thonghta  been  prcM'd ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time. 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

l^Oimng  her  DESDBMOtiA's  hatdkeKhUf. 
Take  me  this  work  oni. 

Bian.  O  Casaio !  whence  came  this  ? 

This  ia  some  token  from  a  newer  friend  : 
To  the  felt  absence,  now,  I  feel  a  cause. 
Ib  it  come  to  this  T     WeU,  well. 

Cat.  Oo  to,  woman ! 


Throw  Tour  Tile  goesses  in  the  deril's  teeth. 

From  wnenee  you  have  them.  You  ate  jealons  now. 

That  this  is  Irom  some  mistress  some  remembraDce : 

No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whose  is  it ! 

Cos.  I  know  not,  sweet ;  I  found  it  in  my  chamber. 

1  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 

(As  like  enough  it  will]  I'd  have  il  copied : 

Take  it,  and  do't ;  and  leave  me  for  (his  lime. 
Bian.  Leave  you  !  wherefore  1 
Cae.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general. 

And  think  il  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 

To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Bum.  Why,  I  pray  yon? 

Cos,  Not  that  T  love  you  not. 

jKan.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 

And  say,  if  I  shall  see  yoa  soon  at  night. 

Cos.  'Tis  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring  you, 

For  I  altend  here ;  but  I'll  see  you  soon- 
Sum.  "Ha  vety  good :  I  must  be  ciiiciimstaDc'd. 
[Eirail. 
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OA.  She  is  proUM 
May  she  give  tnat  ? 
la^.  Her  bononr  u  an  « 


ScERI  I.— Ti^  SiDn;. 
£n/cr  Othello  and  Iaso. 

ffiiro.  Will  joa  think  ao  ? 

OfA.  Think  M,  lagoT 

/fl^o.  WhHt! 

Tg  kiss  in  priTate  1 

OA.  An  noanihoris'd  kin. 

lago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  IViend  nbed. 
An  honr,  or  more,  not  meaaing  an;  barm  T 

OA.  Naked  abed,  lafo,  and  not  mean  hann  7 
It  is  hjpocriay  againat  Ott  dert  s 
They  that  mean  rirtuoiuly,  and  yet  do  wi. 
The  deril  their  Tutu«  tempts,  and  ihejr  lempt  heaven. 

la)p>.  If  they  do  nothing;,  'tis  a  renial  slip : 
Bat  if  I  j^To  my  vrife  a  faandlurcbief, — 

OA.  What  then  I 

logo.  Why,  then,  'tis  beta,  my  lord ;  and,  lieing 
heia, 
She  may,  T  think,  beatow't  i 

■M.  She  is  I 

Sshe  fivr  tl 
^.  Her  b( 
They  have  it  rery  ofl,  that  hare  it  i 
Bm,  for  the  baiidkerchief,— 
OA.  By  heaven,  I  wouU  mo«  ^dly  have  for- 
got it. 
Thon  ssudst, — O .'  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all, — he  had  m;  handkerchief. 
Ta^.  Ay,  what  of  thai  ? 
OA.  That's  not  n>  good,  now. 

lago.  What,  if  T  had  said,  I  had  seen  him  do  yon 

Or  heard  him  saj, — at  knaves  be  sucb  abroad. 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  soil, 
Oriolanlary  dota^  of  some  mistress, 
CaDTioced  or  supplied  them,  cannot  chooM 
Bbi  ihey  must  blab— 

OA.  Halh  he  said  any  thing? 

_  laeo.  He  bath,  my  lord ;  btit  be  yon  well  usnr'd. 
No  more  than  he'll  unawear. 

OA.  What  hath  be  said? 

lago.  'Faith,  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what  he 
did. 

OA.  What?  wbatt 

OA.  With  her? 

lago.  With  her,  on  her;  what  you  wilL 

OA.  Lie  with  her !  lie  on  her ! — We  say.  lie  on 
her,  when  tbey  belie  her.  Lie  with  her!  that's 
InlMme. — Handkerchief, — confessions, — faandker- 
tlnef. — To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labonr. — 
Firal,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to  confess  ; — I  tremble 
Mil.   Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shad- 


owing pasaion,  witbont  some  instruction.  It  ts  not 
words,  (hat  shake  me  thus: — Pish  ! — Noses,  ears, 
BDd  lips. — Is  it  possible?  —  Cuufess!  —  Handker- 
chief!— O  devil! —  ^FaiU,  in  a  tranct, 

Togo.  Work  oti. 
My  medicine,   work !      Thus   credukius  fools  are 

caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  tbn*. 
All  gudtleSB,  meet  reproach. — What,  ho !  my  lord ! 

Enter  Cassio. 
My  lord,  I  say!  Othello!— How  now,  Cassio! 

Com.  What's  the  matter  T 

lago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  ejnlepsy : 
This  is  bis  second  fit;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Caa.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

lago.  No,  forbear. 

The  lethnrgy  must  have  his  quiet  conrae, 
If  not,  be  foams  at  mouth;  aiid,  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.     Look,  be  stir*: 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  straight :  when  be  is  gone, 
1  would  oD  great  occasion  speak  with  you, — 

[Eiit  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general?  have  yon  not  hurt  your  bead? 

Oth.  Dost  thon  mock  me  ? 

lago,  I  mock  you!  no,  by  heaven. 

Would  you  would  bear  your  torttioes  like  a  man. 

OA.  A  homed  man's  a  monster,  and  a  beast. 

lago.  There's  nuny  a  beast,  then,  in  a  populous 
city. 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

OA.  Did  be  confess  it? 

lago.  Good  sir,  be  a  man ; 

Thii^  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  bat  yok'd. 
May  draw  nith  you :  there's  millions  now  alive. 
That  nightly  Ue  in  those  improper  beds. 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar:   your  case  is 

better. 
O!  'tis  the  spite  of  bell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  conch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste.     No,  let  me  know; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be. 

Oth.  O!  thou  art  wise;  'tis  certain. 

lago.  Stand  you  awhile  apart; 
Confine  youiseif  but  in  a  patient  list. 
Whilst  you  were  here,  o'erwhelmed  with  your  grief, 
(A  passiQn  most  unsniting  snch  a  man,) 
Cassio  came  hither:  1  shitted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'scuae  upon  your  ecstasy; 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me; 
The  which  he  prorais'd.     But  encave  yourself. 
And  mailc  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew. 


fS:CT- 


n  all  in  spleen. 


I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture. — Many,  patience; 
Or  I  shall  say,  jon 
And  nothiDg  of  a  n 

Olh.  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  T 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience ; 
But  (dost  thou  bear!)  most  bloodv, 

lago.  That's  not  amias; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  bH.     'Will  you  withdraw? 

[OtReu.0  retiru. 
Now  will  I  question  CasMo  of  Biauca, 
A  housewife,  that  b)r  selling  her  desires. 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clotnes :  it  is  a  creature. 
That  dotes  on  Cassio,  as  'tis  the  strumpet's  pl^ne, 
To  beguile  many,  and  tie  begujl'd  by  one. 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter :  here  he  comes. — 

Re-taUr  Cassio. 
As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad ; 
And  hit  unbookish  Jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behavioor. 
Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now.  lieutenant  ? 

Com.  The  worscr,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
'Wliose  want  even  kills  me. 

lago.  Ply DesdemoaaweU,andyouareinreon't. 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power. 

[Sptakiag  latcer. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ? 

Cat.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Oth.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already !         [AtitU. 

lago.  1  never  knew  woman  love  man  so. 

Co*.  Alas,  poor  rogue !   I  think,  i' faith,  she  lores 

Oth.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laugfaa  it  out. 
[Ande. 

lago.  Do  yon  hear,  Cassio  1 

Oft.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er.     Oo  to ;  well  said,  well  said.  [Atide. 

lago.  She  giTes  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry  her: 
Do  you  intend  it  T 


Cai.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Otk.  Doyou  triumph,  Romaut  do  you  triumph! 
[Aiidt. 

Cat.  I  marry  her! — what!  a  customer!  I  pr'y- 
thee,  bear  some  charity  to  my  wit;  do  not  think  it 
so  unwholesome.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Otk.  So,  so,  so,  so.    They  laugh  that  win. 

[Atidt. 

logo.  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  yon  ahall  marry 
her. 

Com.  Pr'ythee,  say  true. 

lago.  1  em  a  very  villain  else. 

0£.  Have  you  scored  me  T     Well.  {Aadt- 

Cat.  This  is  the  monkev's  own  giving  out:  sbe 
is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

OA.  lago  beckons  me;  nowhebeginsthe  stoiy- 

Cat.  She  was  here  even  now ;  she  haunts  me  In 
every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the 
sea-baok  with  certain  Venetians,  and  ihither  coraa 
this  bauble ;  and,  by  this  hand,  she  falls  me  ihui 
about  my  neck  ; — 

OOt.  Crying,  OdearCassio!  asitwere:  hisges- 
ture  imports  it,  [Aside. 

Cat.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me; 
so  hales,  and  pulls  me  :  ha,  ha,  ha ! — 

OOi.  Now  be  tells,  how  she  plucked  him  to  mj 
chamber.  O!  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  nol 
that  doc  t  shall  ihron  it  tu.  [Aadt. 

Ciu.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

lago.  Before  me  I  look  where  she  comes. 
EnUr  BiAHCA. 

Cat.  'Tis  such  another  fitchew!  marn',  a  per- 
fumed one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  bannliDg 
of  me? 

Bion.  Letlhedeviland hisdamhauntyou!  Wbiil 
did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief,  you  gsie 
me  even  now?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I  must 
take  out  the  work? — A  likely  piece  of  work,  thai 
yon  should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  know  DOt 
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who  left  it  there.  This  is  some  minxes  token,  and 
I  must  take  out  the  work  1  There,  give  it  your 
hobby-horse :  wheresoever  you  had  it,  Til  take  out 
no  work  on't. 

Cos,  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca!  how  now, 
how  now ! 

OUi,  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handker- 
chief! [Aside, 

Bian,  An  you'll  come  to  supper  to-night,  you 
may :  an  vou  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next 
prepared  for.  [Exit, 

logo.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cat,  'Faith,  I  must;  she'll  rail  in  the  street  else. 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cog,  'Faith,  I  intend  so. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you,  for  I 
wonicl  very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cat,  Pr'ythee,  come ;  will  you  T 

lago.  Go  to ;  say  no  more.  [Exit  Cassio. 

Oth.  [Advancing.]  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his  vice  ? 

0&.  O,  lago ! 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

Oth,  Was  that  mine? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand :  and  to  see  how  he 
prizes  the  foolish  woman  your  wife !  she  gave  it 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

CHh,  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing.-»A 
fine  woman !  a  fair  woman !  a  sweet  woman ! 

lago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

Om,  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned 
to-night,  for  she  shall  not  live.  No,  my  heart  is 
tum^  to  stone ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand. 
O!  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature:  she 
might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side,  and  command  him 
tasks. 

laso.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

OUi,  Hang  her!  I  do  but  say  what  she  is. — So 
delicate  with  her  needle ! — ^An  admirable  musician ! 
O !  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear. — Of 
so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention  !— 

lago.  She's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

oSi,  O!  a  thousand  thousand  times.  And  then, 
of  so  gentle  a  condition. 

lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

OA,  Nay,  that's  certain : — but  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago!— O,  lago!  the  pity  of  it,  lago! 

lago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give 
her  patent  to  offend ;  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes 
near  nobody. 

OA,  1  will  chop  her  into  messes.^-Cuckold  me ! 

lago,  O  !  'tis  foul  in  her. 

Oth.  With  mine  officer! 

lago.  That's  fouler. 

Oui,  Get  me  some  poison,  lago ;  this  night :— -I'll 
not  expostulate  with  ner,  lest  her  body  and  beauty 
nnprovide  my  mind  again. — ^This  night,  lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison,  strangle  her  in  her 
bed,  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

OCft.  Good,  good :  the  justice  of  it  pleases ;  veiy 
good. 

lago.  And  for  Cassio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker. 
You  shall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

[A  trumpet  trithin, 

Oth,  E  xcellent  good.— What  trumpet  is  that  same  ? 

lago.  Something  from  Venice,  sure.     'Tis  Lo- 
dovico. 
Come  from  the  duke ;  and,  see,  your  wife  is  with  him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendantt, 
Ijod.  'Save  you,  worthy  general ! 


Oth,  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod,  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[  Giving  him  a  packet, 

Oth,  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

[Opens  the  packet,  and  readt, 

Des,  And  what's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodovico  ? 

logo,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior: 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod,  I  thank  you.    How  does  lieutenant  Caask)  ? 

lago.  Lives,  sir. 

Des.  Cousin,  there's  fallen  between  him  and  my 
lord 
An  unkind  breach,  but  you  shall  make  all  well. 

Oth,  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Des,  My  lord? 

Oph,        »*  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will"— 

[Reading, 

Lod,  He  did  not  call ;  he's  busy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  and  Cassio  ? 

Des.  A  most  unhappy  one :  1  would  do  much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

Oth,  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth,  Are  yon  wise  ? 

Des,  What !  is  he  angiy  ? 

Lod,  May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home, 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des,  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on't. 

Oth,  Indeed. 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  mad. 

Des.  How,  sweet  Othello  ? 

Oth.  Devil!  [Striking her. 

Des.  I  have  not  deserv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believ'd  in  Venice, 
Though  I  shotdd  swear  I  saw  it.  'Tis  very  much ; 
Make  her  amends,  she  weeps. 

Oth,  O  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 
Each  drop  she  faUs  wotdd  prove  a  crocodile- 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Des,  I  will  not  stay  to  ofiend  you. 

[CMng, 

Lod,  Truly  an  obedient  lady. — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

Oth.  Mistress! 

Des,  My  lord  ? 

Oth,  What  would  yon  with  her,  sir? 

Lod,  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

OOi,  Ay,  you  did  wish,  that  I  would  make  her 
turn: 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep ; 
And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say,— obedient,— 
Veiy  obedient. — Proceed  you  in  your  tears.—* 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O  well  painted  passion ! 
I  am  commanded  home.^-Get  you  away ; 
I'll  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 
And  will  return  to  Venice. — Hence !  avaunt ! 

[Exit  Desdemona. 
Cassio  shall  have  my  place.     And, — sir,  to-night, 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together : 
You  are  welcome,  sir,   to  Cyprus. — Goats  and 
monkeys !  [Exit. 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient  ? — This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  acculent,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ? 

lago.  He  is  much  chang'd. 
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hod.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

lago.  He's  that  he  is:  1  may  not  breathe  my 
censure. 
What  he  might  be,—- if,  what  he  might,  he  is  not,-— 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were. 

Lud,  What !  strike  his  wife  ? 

lago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well ;  yet  would  I 
knew. 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst. 

hod.  Is  it  his  use  ? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood. 
And  new-create  this  fault? 

Jago,  Alas,  alas! 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.    You  shall  observe 

him; 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so, 
That  I  may  save  my  speech.    Do  but  go  after, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

hod,  I  am  sony,  that  I  am  deceived  in  him. 

Scene  II.— J.  "Room  m  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

Oih,  You  have  seen  nothing  then  1 

EmU.  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  suspect. 

Oth.  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  her  together. 

EniU.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

Oth.  What !  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

EmU.  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth.  Nor  send  you  out  o*  the  way  ? 

EmU.  Never. 

Oth.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 
nothing  ? 

EmU.  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That's  strange. 

EmU.  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest. 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :  if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  have  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  neaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse. 
For  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
There's  no  man  happy ;  the  purest  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

Oth.  Bid  her  come  hither :— 'go. — 

[Exit  Emilia. 
She  says  enough ;— yet  she's  a  simple  bawd. 
That  cannot  say  as  much.    This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  closet-lock-and-key  of  villainous  secrets : 
And  yet  she'll  kneel,  and  pray ;  I  have  seen  her  do*t. 

Re-enter  Emilia,  toith  Desdemona. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 
Oth.  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des,  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 
Oth.  Let  me  see  your  eyes: 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy's  this  ? 

Oth.  Some  of  your  function,  mistress ; 

[7\>  Emilia. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door ; 
Cough,  or  cry  hem,  if  any  body  come : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery ;— nay,  despatch. 

[Exit  Emilia. 
De8.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech 
import? 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words. 
But  not  the  words. 

Oth.  Why,  what  art  thou? 
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Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  your  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

Oth.  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself; 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  Uiemselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee:  therefore,  be  double- 

damn'd ; 
Swear  thou  art  honest. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth.  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  false  as 
heU. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  with  whom  ?     How 
am  I  false  ? 

Oth.  O  Desdemona!— away,  away,  away! 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  I — ^Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me :  if  you  have  lost  him. 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

Oth,  Had  it  pleaa'd  Heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas !  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at ; 
Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well: 
But  there,  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  mv  heart. 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  me. 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence. 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in ! — ^tum  thy  complexion  there, 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-fipp'd  cherubin ; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! 

Des,  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

Oth.  O !  ay ;  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     O  thou  weed ! 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet. 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  born ! 

Des.  Alas !  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

Oth.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?     What  committed  ? 
Committed ! — O  thou  public  commoner ! 
I  should  make  very  forces  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — What  committed? 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks : 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets. 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  eardi. 
And  will  not  hear  it.     What  committed  ? — 
Impudent  strumpet ! 

Des.  By  heaven  you  do  me  wrong. 

Oth,  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian. 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other,  foul,  unlawful,  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a  whore? 

Des.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 

Oth.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Des.  O,  heaven  forgive  us ! 

OtJi.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then  I 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress, 

Re-enter  Emilia. 
That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter. 


And  keep  the  gate  of  hell;  jou,  70a,  aj,  you: 
We  have  done  our  coutmi  ;  there'a  money  for  ^our 

I  praj  Yoa,  tarn  the  kevi  and  keep  our  counse). 
[EHt. 

EmU.  Alaa!  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  I 
Ho*  do  jron,  madam  1  how  do  ;Qa,  my  good  lady  T 

Dfi.  'Faith,  half  ailecp. 

EnUl.  Good  madam,  wW'i  tbc  matter  with  mj 
lord} 

Da.  With  whom  T 

Emil,  Why,  with  roy  lord,  madam. 

Da.  Who  is  thy  lord? 

Emt.  He  thai  '■■  youn,  sw««t  lady. 

Da,  I  ha*e  none :  do  not  talk  (o  me,  Emilia ; 
I  cannot  weep;  nor  answer  have  I  none. 
But  what  should  go  by  water.     Pr'ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — remember; — 
And  call  ihy  husband  hither. 

finnl.  Here  is  a  change,  indeed  ! 

[BzU. 

Da,  Tis  meet  I  shonld  be  lu'd  so,  rery  meet- 
Row  hare  I  been  bebaT'd,  that  he  might  slick 
The  nnall'st  opinion  on  my  least  misuse  I 

Re-tnler  Emu  a,  viA  Iaso. 


Vet.  I  cannot  tell.    Those,  that  do  teach  yonng 

Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks  1 

He  Diighr  have  chid  me  so;  for,  in  good  faith, 

I  am  a  child  to  chiding 

lago.  What's  the  matter,  lady  T 

EmU.  Alas !  Taf!o,  my  Ion!  hath  so  bewhor'd  her. 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Da.  Am  I  that  name.  Taj^oT 

lago.  What  name,  fair  IsdyT 

Da.  Snch  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

Emit.  He  cnU'd  herwhore:  a  beggar  in  his  drink, 
Conid  not  hare  laid  sncfa  terms  upon  bis  callal. 

la^o.  Why  did  he  so  T 

Da.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  sure,  1  am  none  such. 

Tago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep.    Ala*  the  day ! 

EmU.  Has  she  Torsook  so  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  call'd  whore }  would  it  not  make  one  weepT 

Dei.  It  it  my  wretched  fortune. 

lago,  Beshrew  him  fbr  it ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  himT 

Dei.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

Emil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  lome  eternal  Tillatn, 

Some  busy  and  instnuaiing  rogue. 

Some  cogginiE.  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 

Have  not  devis'd  this  slander ;  I'll  be  hang'd  rhe. 
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lago.  Fie!  there  is  no  such  maa :  it  is  impossible. 

Des,  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him ! 

Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him,  and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones ! 
Why  should  he  call  her,  whore?  who  keeps  her 

company  ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  like- 
lihood ? 
The  Moor^s  abus*d  by  some  most  villainous  knave, 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow.— 
O,  heaven !  that  such  companions  thou*dst  unfold. 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip, 
To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world, 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

lago.  Speak  within  door. 

Eml.  O,  fie  upon  them !  some  such  squire  he  was, 
That  turned  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

lagq.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des,  O  good  lago ! 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel : — 
If  e*er  my  will  did  trespass  Against  his  love, 
Either  in  discourse,  or  thought,  or  actual  deed; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense. 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will, — ^though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement,— -love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me !     Unkindness  may  do  much; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.  .  I  cannot  say  whore; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  woitl ; 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world*s  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

lago.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  *tis  but  his  humour : 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Des,  If 'twere  no  other,— 

lago,  *Tis  but  so,  I  warrant.  [  Trumpets, 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper ! 
The  messengers  of  Venice  stay  the  meat. 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Desdemon a  and  Emiua. 

Enter  Roderioo. 

How  now,  Roderigo ! 

Rod,  I  do  not  find  that  thou  dealest  justly  with  me. 

lago.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod,  Every  day  thou  doff^st  me  with  some  device, 
lago ;  and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  keep'st 
from  me  all  conveniency,  than  suppliest  me  with  the 
least  advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer 
endure  it ;  nor  am  I  yet  persuaded,  to  put  up  in 
peace  what  already  I  nave  foolishly  suffered. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod,  *Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much ;  for  your 
words,  and  performances,  are  no  kin  together. 

lago.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wasted 
myself  out  of  my  means :  the  jewels  yon  have  had 
from  me,  to  deliver  to  Desdemona,  would  half  have 
corrupted  a  votarist :  you  have  told  me,  she  has  re- 
ceived them,  and  returned  me  expectations  and 
comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquaintance ;  but  I 
find  none. 

lago.  Well ;  go  to ;  very  well. 

Red.  Very  well !  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man ; 
nor  'tis  not  very  well ;  by  this  hand,  I  say,  it  is  very 
scurvy;  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobbed  in  it. 
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lago.  Very  well. 

RoiL  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona :  if  she  will  return  me 
my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my 
unlawful  solicitation ;  if  not,  assure  yourself,  I  will 
seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

Jago,  You  have  said  now. 

Rod,  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing,  but  what  I 
protest  intendment  of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  now  I  see  there's  mettle  in  thee ;  and 
even,  from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a  better 
opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Rod- 
erigo :  thou  hast  taken  against  me  a  most  just  ex- 
ception ;  but  yet,  I  protest,  I  have  dealt  most  directly 
in  thy  affair. 

Rod,  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared,  and 
your  suspicion  b  not  without  wit  and  judgment, 
but,  Roderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  within  thee  indeed, 
which  I  have  greater  reason  to  believe  now  than 
ever, — I  mean,  purpose,  courage,  and  valour, — ^this 
night  show  it:  if  thou  the  next  night  following  en- 
joyest  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from  this  world  with 
treachery,  and  devise  engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reason,  and 
compass  ? 

lago.  Sir,  there  b  especial  commission  come  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod,  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Des- 
demona return  again  to  V  enice. 

lago.  O,  no !  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his  abode 
be  lingered  here  by  some  accident ;  wherein  none 
can  be  so  determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Cassio. 

Rod,  How  do  you  mean  removing  of  him  ? 

lago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othel- 
lo's place ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod,  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

lago.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit,  and  a 
right.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlotry,  and  thither 
will  I  go  to  him ;  he  knows  not  yet  of  his  honour^ 
able  fortune.  If  you  will  watch  his  going  thence, 
(which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and 
one,)  you  may  take  him  at  your  pleasiu^ :  I  will  be 
near  to  second  your  attempt,  and  he  shall  fall  be- 
tween us.  Come,  stand  not  amazed  at  it,  but  go 
along  with 'me ;  I  will  show  you  such  a  necessity 
in  his  death,  that  you  shall  think  yourself  bound  to 
put  it  on  him.  It  is  now  high  supper-time,  and  the 
night  erows  to  waste :  about  it. 

Rod,  I  will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

lago.  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  Emiua, 

and  Attendants, 

Lod,  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  do 

further. 
Oih,  O !  pardon  me ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Lod,  Madam,  good  night;  I  humbly  thank  your 

ladyship. 
Det-  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 
Oth.  WiU  you  walk,  sir  ?— 

O ! — Desdemona, — 
Des,  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will  be 
returned  forthwith.  Dismiss  your  attendant  there ; 
look,  it  be  done. 

Des,  1  will,  my  lord. 
[Exeunt  Othello,  Looovico,  oful  Attendants. 
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EmU,  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than 
he  did. 

D€8,  He  says,  he  will  return  incontinent ; 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

Emil.  Dismiss  me ! 

Des,  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Gire  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu ; 
We  roust  not  now  ^please  him. 

Emil.  I  would  you  had  never  seen  him. 

Des.  So  would  not  I:  my  love  doth  so  approve  him, 
That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  and  frowns,— 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me, — ^have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

Ernil,  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on 
the  bed. 

Des.  All's  one. — Good  father!  how  foolish  are  our 


If  I  do  die  befiNpe  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Barbara : 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he  she  lovM  prov*d  mad. 
And  did  forsake  her :  she  had  a  song  of— willow. 
Ad  old  thing  *twas,  but  it  express'd  tier  fortune, 
Aiid  she  died  singing  it :  that  song,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.    Pr'ythee,  despatch. 

EmiL  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Des,  No,  unpin  me  here.— 

Thb  Lodovioo  is  a  proper  man. 

Emil.  A  very  handsome  man. 

Des.  He  speaks  well. 

Emil.  1  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have  walked 
barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip. 

Des.  [Singing. 

The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree. 

Sing  all  a  green  tcillow ; 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Sing  willow,  wiHato,  wiUow : 
T\efreih  stream*  ran  by  her,  and  murmured  her  moans ; 

Sing  willow,  tmUow,  vnUow : 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  sqflen'd  the  stones ; 

Lay  by  these. — 

Sing  willow,  willow,  wiUow. 
Pr'ythee,  hie  thee ;  he'll  come  anon.— 

Sing  all  a  green  vnllow  must  be  my  garland. 

Let  nobody  blame  Mm,  his  scorn  I  approve,'^ 

Nay,  that's  not  next. — Haik !  who  is  it  that  knocks  ? 

Emit.  It  is  the  wind. 

Des.  [Singing. 

IcalVd  my  love,  false  love ;  but  what  said  he  then? 

Sing  fvUlow,  wilUno,  willow: 
If  I  court  mo  women,  you'll  couth  wUh  mo  men. 
So,  get  thee  gone ;  good  night.     Mine  eyes  do  itch ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 


Emil.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I  have  heard  it  said  so.— O,  these  men,  these 
men!— 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think,— tell  me,  Emilia,— 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

Emil.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des.  WouM'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world? 

Emil.  Why,  would  not  you  t 

Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light. 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light : 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Des.  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

Emil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing :  'tis  a  great  price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Des.  I  troth,  I  think  thou  would'st  not. 

EmU.  I  troth,  I  think  I  should,  and  undo't,  when 
I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing 
for  a  joint-ring,  nor  for  measures  of  lawn,  nor  for 
gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  exhibi- 
tion ;  but,  for  the  whole  world,— why,  who  would 
not  make  her  husband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a 
nMnarch  T     I  should  venture  purgatory  for't. 

Des.  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong 
for  the  whole  world. 

Emil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world ; 
and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong 
in  vour  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it 
right. 

Des.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dosen ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,  as  would  store  the  world  they  play'd 

for. 
But,  I  do  think,  it  is  theur  husbands'  faults. 
If  wives  do  fall.     Say,  that  they  slack  their  duties. 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps ; 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies. 
Throwing  restraint  upon  us :  or,  say,  they  strike  us. 
Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite, 
Why,  we  have  galls ;  and,  though  we  have  some 

grace, 
Yet  have  we  some  revenge.     Let  husbands  know. 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them :  they  see,  and 

smell. 
And  have  their  palates,  both  for  sweet  and  sour. 
As  husbands  have.    What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?     Is  it  sport  ? 
I  think,  it  is ;  and  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think,  it  doth.    Is't  frailty,  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  so  too :  and  have  not  we  affections, 
Desires  for  sport,  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  use  us  well ;  else,  let  them  know. 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so. 

Des.  Good  night,  good  night:  heaven  me  such 
uses  send. 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend ! 

[Exeunt. 


A    C   T      V 


Scene  1.—^  Slrett. 
Enter  Iaoo  and  RoDKntoo. 
logo.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk ;  Btraight  will 
he  come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home. 
Quick,  quick;  fear  DOtbiog;  I'li  be  at  th;  elboir. 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mam  us  ;  think  on  that, 
And  fix  roost  linn  the  resolution. 

Rod,  Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miscarry  in't. 
lago.  Here,  at  th;  hand :  be  bold,  and  take  thy 
stand.  [ReUra  to  a  liUle  dutance. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed ; 
And  yet,  he  has  given  me  satisfj'ing  reasons.— 
'TU  but  a  man  gone : — forth,  my  sword ;  he  dies. 
[Got*  to  hit  iland. 
lago.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to 
the  sense. 
And  he  grows  augiy.    Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makes  my  gain :  live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobo'd  fmm  him. 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; 
It  must  not  be :  if  Cassio  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  In  his  life. 
That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him :  there  stand  I  in  much  peril. 
No,  he  must  die : — be't  so ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 
Bod.  Iknow  his  gait;  'tig  be. — Villain,  thou  dtest. 
[RuMng  oat,  and  making  apau  at  Cassio. 
Cos,  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coal  is  better  than  thou  know'st: 
E  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[DraiM,  and  vvunds  RoDEUao. 
Rod.  O!  I  am  slain. 

[Iaso  rushes  fiom  hu  post,  cats  Cassio 
behind  in  the  leg,  and  eat. 
Cat.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever. — Light,  ho!  murder! 
murder !  \FaUt. 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  ditlanee. 

OA.  The  voice  of  Cassio. — lago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  O  villain  that  I  am ! 

Olh.  It  is  e-en  so. 

Cos.  O.help!  ho!  light!  a  surgeon! 

Oik.  'Tis  he. — O  brave  lago !  honest,  and  just. 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong ; 
Thou  teaches t  me. — Minkin,  your  dear  lies  dead. 
And  your  unblest  fate  hies: — strumpet,  I  come! 
Forth  of  mine  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are 
blotted ; 


Thy  bed,  lust-stain'd,  shall   ¥rith  lust's  blood  be 
spotted.  [BxU  Othello. 

Enter  Lodotico  and  Gbatiako,  al  a  dittanet. 

Cat.  What,bo!  no  watch?  no  passage?  murder! 
murder ! 

Ora.  'Tis  some  misclunce ;  the  cty  is  very  direful 

Cat.  O,  help! 

Lod.  Hark! 

Rod.  O  wretched  villain ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groan. — It  is  a  heavy  nighl: 
These  may  be  connterleits  ;  let's  think't  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry  without  more  help. 

Rod.  Nobody  come?  then  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  Iaoo,  tdlh  a  tight, 
ImI.  Hark! 
Ora.  Here's  one  comes  b  his  shin,  with  li^ 

and  weapons. 
lago.  Who's  there  ?    whose  noise  is  tbis,  thai 

cries  on  murder? 
Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

lago.  Did  not  you  hear  a  cty ! 

Cat.  Here,  here !  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me. 
lago.  What's  the  matter! 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  ii. 
Lod.  The  same  indeed  ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
lago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  so  grievously  T 
Cat.  lago?  O!  lamspoil'd;  undone  by  villains ; 
Give  me  some  help. 

lago.  O  me,  lieutenant !  whatvillains  havedone 

this? 
Cat.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout, 
And  cannot  make  away. 

lago.  O  treacherous  villains ! — 

What  are  you  there  1  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 
[Th  LoDovico  and  Oratiano. 
Rod.  O.help  me!  here. 
Cat.  That's  one  of  them. 

lago,  O  muiderous  slave !  O  villain ! 

[Iaoo  itabt  RooERioo. 
Rod.  O  damn'd  lago '.  O  inhuman  dog ! — 
O!  O!  O! 

lago.  Kill  men  i'  the  dark!— Where  be  these 
bloody  thieves? — 
How  silent  is  this  town! — Ho!  murder!  murder! 
What  may  yon  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ? 
Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 
lago.  Signior  Lodovico? 
Lod.  He,  air. 
lago.  1  cry  you  mercy.     Here's  Cassio  hurt  by 

villains. 
Ora.  Cassio? 
lago.  How  is  it,  brother  ? 
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Cos.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid!— 

Light,  gentlemen ;  Til  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 

Enter  Biahca. 

Bian,  What  is  the  matter,  ho?  who  is*t  that 
cnr'd? 

logo.  Who  is't  that  ciyM! 

BUxn,  O  my  dear  Cassio !  my  sweet  Cassio! 
O  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio ! 

logo.  O  notable  strumpet  i-^assio,  may  you  sus- 
pect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 

Cob.  No. 

Gra-  I  am  sony,  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been 
to  seek  you. 

logo.  Lend  me  a  garter :— so.—- O,  for  a  chair, 
To  l>ear  him  easily  hence ! 

Bian.  Alas!  he  faint8.<^0  Cassio !  Cassb!  Cas- 
m! 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injuiy.— 
Patience  a  while,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come. 
Lend  me  a  light.— Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas !  my  friend  and  my  dear  countiyman. 
Roderigo  ?  no  >— yes,  sure.     O  heaven !  Roderigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

lago.  Even  he,  sir ;  did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra.  Know  him  ?  ay. 

lago.  SigniorOratiano?  I  ciy you  gentle  pardon: 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners. 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Crra.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

lago.  How  do  you,  Casski !— O,  a  chair,  a  chair  I 

Gra,  Roderigo! 

lago.  He,  he,  'tis  he. — O !  that's  well  said ; — the 
chair.—  [A  ckaxr  hrought  in. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  cardulfy  from  hence; 
rn  fetch  the  general's  surgeon.— For  you,  mistress, 

[To  BlAlfCA. 

Save  jou  your  labour.— He  that  lies  slain  here, 

Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  fiiend.     What  malice  was  between 
you? 
Cos.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 
logo.  What,  look  you  pale  ?— O,  bear  him  out 
o'  the  air.      [Cassio  and  Rod.  are  home  off. 
Stay  you,  good  genUemen.— •Look  you  pale,  mis- 
tress? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye  ?— 
Nay,  an  you  stir :— *we  shall  hear  more  anon.-^ 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her : 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen?  nay,  guiltiness  will  speak. 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Einter  Emilia. 

Emil.  Alas!  what's  the  matter?  what's  the  mat- 
ter, husband  ? 
logo.  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark 
By  Roderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  scap'd : 
lie's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 
EmU.  Alas,  good  gentleman !  alas,  good  Cassio ! 
lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'ythee, 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night. — 
What !  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 
Bian.  He  supp'd  at  my  house ;  but  I  therefore 

shake  not. 
lago.  O !  did  he  so !     I  charge  yon,  go  with  me. 
EmU.  O,  fie  u]x>n  thee,  strumpet. 


Bian.  I  am  no  strumpet ;  but  of  life  as  honent. 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

Ami.  As  I  ?  fie  upon  thee ! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  go  see  poor  Cassio 
dress'd.— 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell's  another  tale. — 
Emilia,  run  yon  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  happ'd.— - 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray? — ^This  is  the  night,  LAnde. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  11.-^1  Bedchamber. 

Dbsdemona  ill  hed  euleep.    A  light  burning. 

Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul,— 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  !— 
It  is  the  cause.- Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then^-put  out  the  light  ? 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 
Should  I  repent  me ;  but  once  put  out  thy  light. 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
That  can  thy  light  relume.     When  I  have  pluck'd 

thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  needs  must  wither :— I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree.«- 

[Kissing  her. 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword !— One  more,  one  more.— 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after. — One  more,  and  this  the  last : 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears :  this  sorrow's  heavenly ; 
It  strikes,  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes— 

Des.  Who's  there?     Othello? 

Oth.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Des.  Alas,  my  lord !  what  may  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Oth.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by : 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit; 
No,— heaven  forefend — ^I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ?  • 

Oth.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  Then,  heaven 

Have  merey  on  me ! 

Oth,  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  wUl  not  kill  me. 

Oth.  Humph! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;  for  you  are  fatal  then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  so.   Wliy  I  should  fear,  I  know 

not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel  I  fear. 

Oth.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Oth.  Ay,  and  for  that  tnou  diest. 

Des.  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  loving. — 
Alas !  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
J  Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame : 
These  are  portents ;  but  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 
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OA.  Peace,  and  be  slill ! 

Du.  I  will  BO.     Whafs  Ihc  matter  ? 
Olh.  That  haDdkerchief;  which  I  ao  lov'd,  and 
gave  thee, 
Thou  gjv'at       " 


Sweet  soul,  take  heed. 
Take  heed  of  perjni; ;  thou'rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Vet.  Ay,  but  ikot  yet  to  die. 

0th,  Yes.  presently  : 

Therefore,  confesa  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  ; 
For  to  deay  each  article  with  oath, 
CaoDol  remove,  nor  ehoke,  the  strong  conceptioil. 
That  I  do  groan  wilhal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Da.  Then,  Lord,  hare  mercy  on  me! 

OA.  I  Bay,  amen. 

Det.  And  have  you  meicy  loo! — 1  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life ;  never  lov'd  Casuo, 
But  with  Huch  general  warranty  of  heaven 
Ab  I  miifht  love :  I  never  gave  him  token. 

OOi.  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  In's  baud. 

0  perjur'd  woman .'  tbou  dost  stotie  my  heart, 
And  mak'st  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  lacrilice : 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 


Da.  He  found  it  then; 

I  never  gave  it  faim.->-Send  for  him  hither; 
Let  huD  confess  a  truth. 

0th.  He  hath  confeu'd. 

Det.  What,  my  lord? 

OA.  That  he  hath— tu'd  thee. 

Da.  How  T  luilawfully  T 

Olh.  Ay. 

Dea.         He  will  not  say  so. 

Oik.  No,  his  mouth  is  slopp*d; 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  oider  for't. 

Det.  My  fearinterpretsthen. — What!  is  he  dead? 

OOt.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Da.  Alas .'  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undone. 

Olh.  Out,  strumpet !     Weep'at  thou  for  him  to 

Dtt.  O!  baoish  me,  ray  lord,  but  kill  me  not, 
OOt.  Down,  strumpet! 

Du.  Kill  me  to-morrow;  let  me  live  to-nigbt. 
Olh.  Nay,  if  you  strive.— 
Da.  But  half  an  hour. 

Otk.  Being  done, 

There  is  do  pause. 

Des.  But  while  I  any  one  praver- 

Oth.  It  is  too  late,  [He  tmoiktrt  her. 
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Emil.  [  Within,]  My  lord,  my  lord !  what  ho !  my 
lord,  my  lord ! 

Otk.  What  noise  is  this?— Not  dead!   not  yet 
quite  dead  ? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  DOt  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain.— 
So,  so! 

EmU,  [WUMn.]  What  ho!  my  loid,  my  lord! 

Oth.  Who's  there  ? 

Emil.  [  Within.]  O,  good  my  lord !  I  would  speak 
a  word  with  you. 

Oth,  Yes ; — ^*tis  Emilia,^By  and  by  .*She*s  dead. 
*Ti9  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio^s  death ; 
The  noise  was  high. — Ha!  no  more  moving? 
Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  she  come  in  ?  Were*t  good  ? 
I  think  she  stirs  again  :•— no.— >What*s  the  best  ? 
If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife : 
My  wife !  my  wife !  what  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife : 
O,  insupportable,  O  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  th'  afirighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

Endl,  [  Within,]  I  do  beseech  you,  I  may  speak 
with  you. 
O,  good  my  lord! 

Oth.  I  had  forgot  thee.     O,  come  in,  Emilia.— 
Soft, — by  and  by : — let  me  the  curtains  draw.— 
Where  art  thou?     What's  the  matter  with  thee 
now  ?  [  Ufdocks  the  door. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil,  O,  good  my  lord!  yonder's  foul  mtuder 
done. 

Oth.  What!  now? 

Emil.  But  now,  my  lord ! 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont, 
And  makes  men  mad. 

EMI.  Cassio,  my  lord,  has  kill'd  ayoung  Venetian, 
Caird  Roderigo. 

Oth.  Roderigo  kiU'd! 

And  Cassio  kUl*d  ? 

Emit.  No ;  Cassio  u  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  Not  Cassio  kill'd  ?    Then  murder^s  out  of 
tune, 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Des.  O,  falsely,  falsely  mnrder'd ! 

Emil.  Alas!  what  cry  is  that? 

Oth.  That!  what? 

Emil.  Out,  and  alas !  that  was  my  lady's  voice : — 
Help!    Help,  ho!  help!— O  lady,  speak  again ! 
Sweet  Desdemona!  O,  sweet  mistress,  speak! 

Des.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O !  who  hath  done 

This  deed  7 

-Om.  Nobody;  I  myself ;  farewell: 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.     O  farewell !  [Lies, 

Oth.  Why,  how  should  she  be  muitler'd  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

Oth.  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

Emil.  She  said  so ;  I  must  needs  report  a  truth. 

Oth.  She's  tike  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell : 
'Twas  I  that  killed  her. 

Emit.  O !  the  more  angel  she, 

And  you  the  blacker  devil. 

Ow.  She  tnm'd  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emil.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

Oth.  She  was  fabe  as  water. 
rj^"^'  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false :  O !  she  was  heavenly  true. 

Oth.  Cassio  did  top  her;  ask  thy  husband  else. 


0  !  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 

To  this  extremity.     Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

Oth,  Thv  husband. 

Emil,  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  with  Cassio.     Nay,  had  she  been  true, 
If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chiysolite, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

Emil,  My  husband  ? 

Oth,  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  first : 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil,  My  husband  ? 

Oth.  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ?    I  say, 
thy  husband. 

Emil,  O  mistress !  villainy  hath  made  mocks  with 
love.— 
My  husband  say,  that  she  was  false  ? 

Oth,  He,  woman ; 

1  say,  thy  husband :  dost  understand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

Emil.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day !  he  lies  to  the  heart : 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

Oth,  Ha! 

Emil.  Do  thy  worst : 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven* 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

Oth.  Peace  !  you  were  best. 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me 
harm, 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.     O  gull!  O  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed, — 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword ;  I'll  make  thee  known. 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives. — Help !  help,  ho !  help ! 
The  Moor  has  ktllM  my  mistress !  Murder !  murder ! 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  and  Iaoo. 

Mon,  What  is  the  matter?— How  now,  general! 

Emil.  O !  are  you  come,  lago  ?  you  have  done 
well, 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Ora,  What  is  the  matter? 

Emil.  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'st  a  man : 
He  says,  thou  toldst  him  that  his  wife  was  false. 
I  know,  thou  didst  not,  thou'rt  not  such  a  villain. 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

lago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no 
more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  tme. 

Emil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  she  was  false  ? 

lago,  I  did. 

Emil,  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie ; 
Upon  my  sou),  a  lie  ;  a  wicked  lie. — 
She  false  with  Cassio ! — Did  you  say  with  Cassio  ? 

lago.  With  Cassio,  mistress.    Gk)  to,  charm  your 
tongue. 

EmU.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am  bound 
to  speak. 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed. 

All.  O  heavens  forefend ! 

Emil,  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murder  on. 

Oth.  Nay,  stare  not,  masters :  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  'Tis  a  strange  truth. 

Mon.  O  monstrous  act ! 

Emil,  Villainy!  villainy!  villainy! 

I  think  upon't,— I  think,— I  smell't :— I)  villainy  i 
I  thought  so  then :— I'll  kill  myself  for  grief. — 
O  villainy,  villainy ! 
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Jago,  What !  are  you  mad  ?    I  charge  you,  get 

you  home. 
EmiL.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to 
speak: 
'Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now. — 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Oth.  O!  O!  O!  [Falling  on  the  bed, 

Enul.  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar, 

For  thou  hast  killed  the  sweetest  innocent. 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

0(h,  O !  she  was  foul.—-     [Bising. 

I  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle :  there  lies  your  niece, 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly 

stopp'd. 
I  know,  this  act  shows  terrible  and  grim. 

Ora,  Poor  Desdemona !  I  am  glad  thy  father's 
dead. 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain :  did  he  live  now. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn, 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side. 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Oth,  'Tis  pitiful ;  but  yet  lago  knows. 
That  she  wiUi  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  conunitted :  Cassio  confessed  it ; 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her.     I  saw  it  in  his  hand ; 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 
EmiL  O  heaven !  O  heavenly  powers ! 
lago.  Come, -hold  your  peace. 

Emil.  *TwiIl  out,  'twill  out : — I  hold  my  peace, 
sir?  no; 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north. 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I'll  speak. 
lago.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 
EmU.  I  will  not. 

[Iaoo  offers  to  stab  his  Wife, 
Gra.  Fie ! 

Your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 
Emil,  O  thou  dull  Moor!  that  handkerchief  thou 
speak'st  of, 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband ; 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  such  a  trifle,) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal  it. 

lago.  Villainous  whore ! 

Emil,  She  give  it  Cassio !  no,  alas !  I  found  it. 
And  I  did  give't  my  husband. 

lago.  Filth,  thou  liest. 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentlemen. 
O  murderous  coxcomb !  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  woman  ? 

[  The  Moot  runs  at  Iaoo,  and  is  held  and  dis- 
armed by  MoNTAifo.    Iago  stabs  Emilia, 
thenrtms  out. 
Oth.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven. 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? — Precious  villain ! 
Chra.  The  woman  falls :  sure,  he  has  kill'd  his 

wife. 
Emit.  Ay,  ay.    O,  lay  me  by  mistress'  side ! 
Gra.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd. 
Mon.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.     Take  you  this 
weapon. 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor. 
Come,  guard  the  door  without :  let  him  not  pass. 
But  kill  him  rather.     I'll  af\er  that  same  villain. 
For  'tis  a  damned  slave. 

[Exeunt  Mon  tang  and  Gratiano. 
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Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. 
By  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Emil,  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me  ?     I  wUl  play  the  swan, 
And  die  in  music :—  IVUlowy  iviUow,  inMcir.— 
Moor,  she  was  chaste ;  she  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor: 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true ; 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die,— -I  die.  [IHes. 

Otii,  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber. 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper.-— 
O !  here  it  is. — Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

Qra.  [Within.^  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost 
thee  dear : 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

Oth.  Look  in  upon  me,  then,  and  speak  to  me« 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratia!7o. 

Gra,  What  is  the  matter? 

Oth.  Behold !  I  have  a  weapon : 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh :  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop. — But,  O  vain  boast ! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  so  now.— 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weaponM ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  ?  'tis  a  lost  fear; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires. — Where  should  Othello  go  ?^ 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?  O  ill-starr'd  wench ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock  I  when  we  shall  meet  at  coropt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl ; 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — O,  cursed  slave ! 
Whip  me,  ye  devils. 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  Kquid  fire ! 
O  Desdemona!  dead?  Desdemon!  O!  O!  O* 

Enter  LonoYico,  Montano,  Cassio,  (carried  m  a 
chairy)  and  Officers^  with  Iaoo,  prisoner. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate 
man? 

Oth,  That's  he,  that  was  Othello :  here  I  am. 

Lod.  Where  is  that  viper  ?  bring  thevillain  forth. 

Oth.  1  look  down  towards  his  feet ;  but  that^s  a 
fable : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wmnds  Iago. 

Lod,  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

Iago,  I  bleed,  sir;  but  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  I  am  not  sorry  neither:  I'd  have  thee  live; 
For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die. 

Lod.  O  thou  Othello !  thou  wert  once  so  good, 
Fall'n  in  the  practice  of  a  damned  slave. 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

Oth.  ^^y*  any  thing: 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confess'd  his  villainy. 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Cas,  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  you  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil. 
Why  he  hath  tnus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  ? 
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lago.  Demandnienoihiiig:  whatyouknow.you 
know. 
From  this  time  forth  I  aever  will  speak  word. 

XmI.  What!  not  to  pray} 

Gra.  Tormeata  will  ope  your  Up«. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  dost  be>(. 

Lod.  Sir,  70a  shall  understand  what  ll at  h  berall'n, 
Which,  u  1  thiuk,  you  know  Dot.    Here  is  a  letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo  ; 
And  here  another:  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

Oth.  O  villain ! 

Com.  Moat  heathenish,  and  most  {[roes! 

Lod,  Now,  here's  another  discontented  paper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  hare  sent  this  damned  villain : 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  saliafied  him. 

Olh.  O,  the  pernicious  caitiff! — 

How  came  yon,  Casaio,  by  that  handkerchief. 
That  was  my  We'*  I 

Cos.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber; 

And  he  himself  confesa'd,  bat  even  now. 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  purpose. 
Which  wrought  to  his  dewre. 

Olh.  Ofooll  fool!  fool! 

Cat.  There  is,  be«de*,  in  Roderigo'a  letter. 
How  be  apbraida  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch;  whereon  it  came 
Tliat  I  wd  cast :  and  even  but  now  he  spake. 
After  lone  seeming  dead,— 'lago  hurt  him, 

%od.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with 

Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Casaio  roles  in  Cypma.     For  ihta  slave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty. 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long. 
It  ihall  be  his.     Yon  shall  cloae  prisoner  rest. 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 


Speak 
Nor  > 


To  the  Venetian  Btate.^-C«me ;  bring  him  away. 

Olh.  Soft  vou ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
I  havedone  the  Aaie  some  service,  and  they  know  it; 
No  more  of  that. — I  pray  you,  in  your  lelten, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deed  a  relate, 
"       '   of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extenuate, 

:I  down  aught  in  malice  :  then,  must  you 

Of  one  that  lov'd,  not  wisely,  but  too  well : 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme;  of  one,  whose  barid. 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away, 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe;  of  one,  whoae  subdued 

eyes. 
Albeit  unused  la  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.     Set  you  down  this; 
And  say,  besides,  thai  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  lurban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  slate, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 
And  smote  him — thus.  [Stabt  hiituelf. 

Lod.  U  bloody  period ! 

Gra.  All  that's  apoke  is  marr'd. 

Olh.  1  kisa'd  thee,  ere  1  kiU'd  thee :— no  way  but 

this,  [Falling  upon  Sesdemoka. 

Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  [Dia. 

Cat.  This  did  1  fear,  but  thought  he  had  00 

For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod,  U  Spartan  dog ! 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea. 
Look  an  the  tragic  loading  of  Ihla  bed;  \To  Iaoo. 
This  is  thy  work  :  the  object  poisons  sight; 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house, 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  on  you. — To  you,  lord  governor, 
Remaioa  the  censure  of  his  helluh  villain; 
The  lime,  the  place,  the  torture: — O,  enforce  it! 
Myself  will  atmight  aboard,  and  to  the  stale 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.    [Exrvnt. 
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ACT    I.— SCESE  I. 

"Entrr  RoiiEBiao  and  Iaco." 
Admikable  19  the  preparation,  so  truly  and  peculiarly 
Shakespearian,  in  the  idtrudDclioa  of  Roderii^,  as  the 
dupe  on  vhom  la^  ghall  first  exercise  his  art,  and  in 
ao  doii^  display  his  own  character.  Roderigo,  with- 
out any  Gied  principle,  but  not  without  the  moral  no- 
tioDS  and  sympalhiES  with  honcmr,  which  his  rank  and 
connections  had  hung  upon  him,  is  already  well  fitted 
■nd  predisposed  for  the  purpose;  for,  very  want  of  char- 
acter Bad  strength  of  passion,  like  wind  londest  in  an 
empty  house,  constitute  his  character.  The  first  three 
lines  happily  stale  the  natore  and  foandatioD  of  Ihe 
friendship  between  him  end  lago, — the  purse, — as  also 
the  cDDtrut  of  Roderifpi's  intemperance  of  mind  with 
lago's  coolness, — the  coolness  of  B  preconceiving  ex- 
'^be  mere  language  of  proteslation — 


which  falling  in  with  Ihe  associative  link,  delenninea 
Boderigo's  continuation  of  complaint — 

'Tbfli  toldn  wi,  tkoo  Mtc  bold  Um  in  ihj  teu' — 
elicits  at  length  a  true  feeling  of  lago't  mind,  the 
dread  ot  contempt  habitual  to  those,  who  encourage  in 
themseWes,  and  have  their  keenest  pleasure  in  Ihe  ex- 
pression of  contempt  tor  others.  Ohaerve  lago's  high 
self-opinion,  and  the  mora],  that  a  wicked  man  will 
employ  real  feelings,  as  well  as  assume  those  most 
•lien  irotn  hi*  own,  as  instruments  </  his  pnrpoaes : — 

■— Ull,  hTIkcUlbofUHD, 

In  what  follows,  let  the  reader  feel  how,  by  and 
through  the  glasB  of  two  passions,  disappointed  vanity 
■nd  envy,  the  very  vices  of  which  he  is  complaining, 
■re  made  to  act  upon  him  as  if  they  were  so  many  ex- 


cellences, and  the  more  appropriate!)*,  because  cunning 
is  always  admired  and  wished  for  by  minds  eoDsctons 
of  inward  wealiness; — but  they  net  only  by  half,  like 
music  on  en  inattentive  auditor,  swelling  Ihe  tboui;hts 
which  prevent  him  from  listening  to  it.^-CoLEiiiDGc 

"  Oft-cafu'd  Io  him" — So  Ihe  folio;  the  quarto,  qfl 
capp'd.  The  iBlter  has  been  adopted  by  the  editois, 
and  is  used  as  en  example  of  Ihe  antiquity  of  the  aca- 
demical phrase  to-cap,  meaning  to  take  oH  the  cap. 
We  admit  that  the  word  cap  is  used  in  this  sense  by  early 
English  Buthor».  But  is  o/I  capp'd  supported  by  the 
context  ?  As  we  read  Ihe  pBssage,  three  Kreal  ones  of 
Ihe  city  wait  upon  Olhello;  Ihey  off-topp'il — ihey  took 
CBp-in-hand — in  personal  sail  that  he  should  make  lago 
his  tieutenanl;  but  he  evades  Ihem,  Ice.  He  has 
already  chosen  his  officer.  Here  is  a  scene  painted  in 
a  manner  befitting  both  Ihe  dignity  of  Ihe  great  ones 
of  the  city  and  of  Othello.  The  audience  was  given, 
the  solicitation  was  humbly  made,  the  reasons  for  re- 
fusing it  assigned.  But  take  Ihe  reeding,  q/1  capp'd; 
and  then  we  have  Olhello  perpelnally  haunted  t^  the 
three  great  ones,  capping  to  him,  and  repeating  to  him 
Ihe  same  prayer,  and  he  perpetually  denying  them  with 
the  same  bombast  circnmstance. — KuiCHT. 
"  —  a  gTial  aTiAmilida*, 
Ont  Michatl  Caiiio,  a  Flortntnt." 

Charles  Annitage  Browne,  in  his  original  and  very 
ingenious  volume  on  the  aulobiograpbicnl  eharaeler  of 
Shakespeare's  poems,  notes  the  close  preservation  of 
Venetian  customs  and  manners  in  Othello,  as  coi- 
robalive  of  his  opinion  that  the  Poet,  al  some  period 
alter  his  earlier  works,  and  before  the  composilion  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  (first  printed  in  IliOO)  and 
Othello,  had  visited  Italy,  and  that  he  had  acquired 
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enoo^  Itmlian  to  read  it.  On  this  paMsge  he  remarks, 
"  Not  one  of  the  annotators  has  attempted  to  give  a 
reaaoD  why  Cassio,  the  Florentine,  is  called  in  derision 
'a  great  arithmetician,'  and  'a  coanter-caster,'  with 
*  his  debitor  and  creditor ;'  hat  there  is  a  good  reason. 
A  soldier  from  Florence,  famous  for  its  bankers  through- 
out Europe,  and  for  its  invention  of  bills  of  exchange, 
book-keeping,  and  every  thing  connected  with  a  count- 
ing-house, might  weU  be  ridiculed  for  his  promotion  by 
an  lago  in  this  manner." 

^  jS/dlow  almott  danm*d  in  a /air  wi/i" 

This  is  one  of  the  debateaUe  grounds  of  annotators. 
Cassio,  being  a  bachelor,  several  critics  have  rejected 
**  wife^  in  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies,  and  pro- 
posed to  read,  a  fair /ore,  or  (with  Hanmer)  phyz,  or 
gtttje,  alluding  to  Cassio's  style  of  dress;  or,  with 
Tyrwhitt,  fair  lifi.  The  last  is  ingeniously  explained 
of  Cassio's  ^  daily  beauty  in  his  life"  subjecting  him  to 
the  scriptural  curse  as  one  "  of  whom  all  men  speak 
well."  Coleridge,  taking  it  more  literally,  approves 
the  reading  as  expressing  **  lago's  contempt  for  all  that 
did  not  display  intellectual  power."  The  later  editors 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  original  reading,  and  Ste- 
vens's interpretation  of  it — that  Cassio  is  almost  ruined 
by  being  nearly  married  to  a  frail  beauty.  In  act  iv., 
the  report  of  Cassio's  being  about  to  marry  Btanca  is 
mentioned  by  lago,  and  explained  by  Cassio. 

^  Wherein  the  tohgved"— So  the  folio,  and  the  1630 
quarto ;  the  first  quarto  reads  toged,  which  is  preferred 
by  Collier  and  others,  as  referring  to  the  toga  or  robe 
worn  by  the  Venetian  civil  officers — ^men  of  the  gown, 
not  of  the  sword. 

« —  MnU»9  tki  bookish  THEoarc"— <<  Theoric"  is  the 
same  as  iheory,  and  the  word  was  not  uncommonly  so 
used. 

**  Christzh'd  and  heathen, — must  be  be-lee'd  and 
caui'd." — In  one  quarto,  ChriMlian,  lago  uses  terms 
of  navigation  to  express  that  Cassio  had  out-sailed  him. 

**  Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin*d,** 

i.  e.  Do  I  stand  within  any  such  terms  of  propinquity 
to  the  Moor,  as  that  I  am  bound  to  love  him  ?  The 
first  qnarto  has  asHgn'd, 

«  What  a  pxnx  /ortaae"— The  folio  prints  «  full" 
fall;  but  both  the  quartos  read  «full."  In  Cvmbe- 
LUfE  we  have  the  expression  <<foll  fortune,"  and  in 
ANTomr  AND  Cleopatea  **  f\ill  fortun'd."  Knight  has 
thus  defended  the  folio  reading,  and  may  be  right  in 
his  preference.  *<  If  the  Moor  can  carry  it  thus — ^ap- 
point  his  own  officer,  in  spite  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
city  vho  capped  to  him,  and,  moreover,  can  secure  Des- 
demona  as  his  prize, — ^he  is  so  successful,  that  fortune 
owes  him  a  heavy  fall.  To  owe  is  used  by  Shakespeare 
not  only  in  the  ancient  sense  of  to  own,  to  possess,  but 
in  the  modem  sense  of  to  be  indebted  to,  to  hold  or 
poeses*  for  anoiher.  Fortune  here  owes  the  thick-lips 
a  fall,  in  the  same  way  that  we  say,  *  He  owes  him  a 
good  or  an  evil  turn.'  This  reading  is  much  in  Shake- 
speare's manner  of  throwing  out  a  hint  of  coming  ca- 
lamities.'' 

" —  ths  aiefc4t|»"— Othello's  complexion  and  race 
have  furnished  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion.  Was  he, 
as  this  phrase  would  indicate,  a  negro  of  the  enslaved 
African  race,  or  was  he  to  be  viewed  as  Coleridge  and 
others  have  thought,  as  a  <<  descendant  of  the  proud 
Arabs  who  had  borne  sovereign  sway  in  Europe  (men 
<  of  royal  siege*)  and  had  filled  an  age  of  comparative 
darkness  with  their  poetry  and  science  ?"  "  We  do  not 
think,  (says  Knight,  summing  up  this  view  of  the 
question,)  that  Shakespeare  had  any  other  intention 
than  to  iMunt  Othello  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  ac- 
complished of  the  proud  children  of  the  Ommades  and 
the  jMasides,    The  expression  **  thick-lips"  from  the 


mouth  of  Roderigo  can  only  be  received  dramatieaDyy 
as  a  nickname  given  to  Othello  by  the  fdly  and  ill- 
nature  of  this  coxcomb.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  stage,  even  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the 
whole  context  of  the  play  is  against  the  notion."  C»> 
leridge  has  remarked  with  reference  to  the  practice  of 
making  him  a  blackamoor,  <<  Even  if  we  supposed  this 
an  uninterrupted  tradition  of  the  theatre,  and  that 
Shakespeare  himself,  from  the  experience  that  nothing 
could  be  made  too  marked  for  the  senses  of  his  au- 
dience, had  practically  sanctioned  it,  would  this  prove 
aught  concerning  his  own  intention  as  a  poet  for  all 
ages?" 

On  the  other  hand,  actors  and  artists  had  familiarizad 
England  to  an  Othello  of  the  unmixed  African  race; 
and  this  in  former  days  furnished  the  ground  to  Rymer, 
(the  learned  editor  of  the  Fttdera,  the  great  storehouse 
of  EngUsh  documentary  history,)  for  a  famous  attack 
upon  the  utter  improbability  of  the  plot  of  Othello. 
In  our  own  days  and  country,  a  very  original  article 
of  criticism,  bearing  the  initials  of  a  distinguished 
American  statesman,  (See  American  Monthly  Mag., 
1838,)  while  it  renders  the  highest  tribute  to  the  Poet's 
skill  and  power,  has  transferred  the  attack  to  the 
character  of  Desdemona ;  the  points  of  which  he  thus 
sums  up  :-^ 

**  First — ^That  the  passion  of  Desdemona  is  umuUnral, 
solely  and  exclusively  because  of  his  colour. 

*'  Second — ^That  her  elopement  to  Othello,  and  secret 
marriage  with  him,  indicate  a  personal  character  not 
only  very  deficient  in  delicacy,  but  totally  regardless  of 
filial  duty,  of  female  modesty,  and  of  ingenuous  shame. 

<<  Thiitl — That  her  deficiency  in  delicacy  is  discern- 
ible in  her  conduct  and  discourse  throughout  the  play. 

*'  The  moral  of  the  tragedy  is,  that  the  intermarriage 
of  black  and  white  blood  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nature.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
play." 

He  adds, ''  That  it  does  not  need  any  laborious  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  extend  the  moral  precept  result- 
ing from  the  story  to  a  salutary  admonition  against  all 
ill-assorted,  clandestine,  and  unnatural  marriages." 

I  should  arm  as  Desdemona 's  champion  against  any 
assailant,  even  against  this  tremendous  veteran,  ter- 
rible in  every  field  of  controversy;  but  I  refrain, 
(partly  it  may  be  because  *'  mt  terret  Jupiter  hostis^' 
and  I  would  not  wantonly  provoke  him,)  but  mainly 
because  Desdemona's  appeal  for  herself  from  lago's 
calumny,  and  the  critics'  wrong,  is  sustained  by  the 
pervading  sentiment  of  all  spectators  and  readers.  I 
should  add,  too,  that  I  have  found  whatever  I  could 
say  better  said,  and  with  more  authority,  by  a  female 
critic,  Mrs.  Jameson. 

But  it  is  of  importance  to  the  true  understanding  and 
feeling  of  this  drama,  that  we  should  not  mistake  the 
author's  own  intention,  and  the  understanding  of  his 
times,  as  to  the  relative  social  position  of  Othello  and 
his  bride.  The  truth  here  will  be  found,  as  truth  so 
often  is,  half  way  between  the  two  extreme  opinions. 

The  constant  designation  of  Othello  as  the  Moor, 
with  the  reference  to  Barbary  as  his  native  country,  his 
royal  descent,  his  education  and  experience  as  a  soldier, 
mark  him  as  descended  from  a  civilized,  mixed  Arab  and 
African  race,  then  as  well  understood  as  now  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  African  races.  This  was  a  race 
that  had  met  upon  equal  terms  with  the  soldiers  and 
nobles  of  Europe ;  and  we  may  learn  from  history,  poe- 
try, and  romance,  how  much  the  ordinary  feeling  to- 
wards them  differed  from  that  which  has  since  arisen, 
from  other  causes,  towards  the  African  race.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Moor's  descent  so  to  affect  his  social 
position  in  the  eyes  of  Cinthio's  readers  or  Shakespeare's 
audience,  as  to  surprise  them  at  his  being  received  on 
equal  footing  in  the  family  of  a  Venetian  noble,  or  at- 
taining the  highest  mOitary  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
republic. 
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Tet  it  is  eqaally  dear  that,  in  regard  to  Defldemona, 
his  race  aad  colour  are  not  a  matter  of  indifference; 
they  are  especially  dwelt  apon  as  one  of  the  grounds  of 
jealousy ;  they  place  between  the  Moor  and  the  Vene- 
tian lady  a  natural  barrier,  which  it  requires  <<  a  down- 
right violence  and  storm  of  fortune"  to  break  down.  It 
is  the  admiration  of  high  intellect,  of  heroic  qualities 
and  achieyements — such  as  has  been  sometimes  known 
in  real  life  to  overcome  most  strange  disparities  of  age, 
character,  and  external  circumstances — which  gives  the 
lady  to  see  Othello's  visage  only  <<  in  his  mind."  She 
does  not  lose  her  own  social  position  by  marriage  with 
one  under  whom  Italian  and  Cypriot  nobles  (Cassio, 
lago,  Montano)  are  ambitious  to  serve,  and  with  whom 
the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  state  associate  as  compan- 
ions ;  yet  her  love  to  him  would  appear  in  itself  strange 
and  unaccountable,  had  not  the  Poet  opened  to  us  « the 
pure  recesses  of  her  mind,"  and  showed  us  whence  it 
sprung.    Let  us  listen  to  Mrs.  Jameson. 

<<  The  love  of  Desdemona  for  Othello,  appears  at  first 
such  a  violation  of  all  probabilities,  that  her  father  at 
once  imputes  it  to  magic,  '  to  spells  and  mixtures  pow- 
erfiU  o'er  the  blood.'  And  the  devilish  malignity  of 
lago,  whose  coarse  mind  cannot  conceive  an  affection 
founded  purely  in  sentiment,  derives  Orom  her  love  itself 
a  strong  argument  against  her. 

'Aye,  there's  the  point;  at  to  be  bold  with  you, 
Not  to  affect  many  propoied  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree. 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends.* 

<<  Notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  age,  character, 
country,  complexion,  we,  who  are  admitted  into  the 
secret,  see  her  love  rise  naturally,  and  necessarily  out 
of  the  leading  propensities  of  her  nature. 

"  At  the  period  of  the  story,  a  spirit  of  wild  adventure 
had  seized  all  Europe.  The  discovery  of  both  Indies 
was  yet  recent ;  over  the  shores  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere still  fable  and  mystery  hung,  with  all  their  dim 
enchantments,  visionary  terrors,  and  golden  promises ; 
perilous  expeditions  and  distant  voyages  were  every  day 
undertaken  from  hope  of  plunder,  or  mere  love  of  en- 
terprise ;  and  from  these  the  adventurers  returned  with 
tales  of  <  Antres  vast  and  deserts  wild,  of  cannibals  that 
did  each  other  eat,  of  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose 
heads  did  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.'  With  just 
such  stories  did  Raleigh  and  Clifford,  and  their  follow- 
ers, return  from  the  new  world ;  and  thus  by  their  splen- 
did or  fearful  exaggerations,  which  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  these  times  could  not  refute,  was  the  passion 
for  the  romantic  and  marvellous  nourished  at  home, 
particularly  among  the  women.  A  cavalier  of  those 
days  had  no  nearer,  no  surer  way  to  his  mistress'  heart, 
than  by  entertaining  her  with  these  wondrous  narra- 
tives. What  was  a  general  feature  of  his  time,  Shake- 
speare seized  and  adapted  to  his  purpose  with  the  most 
exquisite  felicity  of  effect.  Desdemona,  leaving  her 
household  cares  in  haste,  to  hang  breathless  on  Othel- 
lo's tales,  was  doubtless  a  picture  from  the  life ;  and 
her  inexperience  and  her  quick  imagination  lend  it  an 
added  propriety ;  then  her  compassionate  disposition  is 
interested  by  oil  the  disastrous  chances,  hair-breadth 
'scapes,  and  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  of 
which  be  has  to  tell ;  and  her  exceeding  gentleness  and 
timidity,  and  her  domestic  turn  of  mind,  render  her  more 
easily  captivated  by  the  military  renown,  the  valour, 
and  lofty  'bearing  of  the  noble  Moor-^ 

'  And  to  his  honoun  and  his  TaliaBt  parts 
Does  she  her  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate.' 

*<The  confession  and  the  excuse  for  her  love  is  well 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Desdemona,  while  the  history 
of  the  rise  of  that  love,  and  of  his  course  of  wooing,  is, 
with  the  most  graceful  propriety,  as  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned, spoken  by  Othello,  and  in  her  absence.  The 
last  two  lines  summing  up  the  whole — 

*  She  lored  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed, 
And  I  lorad  her  that  she  did  pity  them,' 

comprise  whole  volumes  of  sentiment  and  metaphysics. 
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(« Desdemona  displays  at  times  a  transient  ena^y, 
arising  from  the  power  of  affection,  but  gentleness  g^ves 
the  prevailing  tone  to  the  character — gentleness  in  ita 
excess — gentleness  verging  on  passiveness — gentleness 
which  not  only  cannot  resent,  but  cannot  resist." 

**  Yet  throw  sudi  changes" — ^The  folio  has  chances  ^ 
both  the  quartos '<<  changes." 

"My  house  it  not  a  grange'^ — That  is,  we  are  in  & 
populous  city,  not  in  a  lone  house  where  robbery  might 
easily  be  committed.  A  grange  is,  strictly,  the  farm  of 
a  monastery;  but  in  the  northern  counties  of  England 
every  lone  house  or  farm  which  stands  w>Utary  is  called 
a  grange. — Wartow. 

**  —  you^U  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  ytm" — ^Thc 
word  nephews  was  formerly  used  to  signify  a  grandson, 
or  any  lineal  descendant.  In  Richard  III.,  the  Duchess 
of  York  calls  her  grand-daughter  niece.  Nephew  here 
is  the  Latin  nepos, 

<<  M  this  ODD-EVEN  and  dull  watch  o'  the  atgik/." — 
«  Odd-even  of  the  night"  is  explained  to  be  the  interval 
between  twelve  at  night  and  one  in  the  morning. 

"  In  an  extravagant  and  Mi^eeling  stranger.^* — ^The 
word  *«  in"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to."  This  is 
one  of  the  many  obsolete  peculiarities  of  uncient  phrase- 
ology. *<  Extravagant"  has  its  Latin  signification  of 
"wandering."  As  in  Haulet: — **The  extraragant 
and  erring  spirit." 

<<  O,  she  deceives  me  past  thought,** — One  qnarto 
reads,  «  Thou  deceiv*st  me." 

Scene  II. 

"  Tet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o*  the  conscience.** — The 
very  stuff  of  the  conscience,  is  the  very  substance  of  the 
conscience. 

<<  jSs  doMe  as  the  duke*sj* — Some  editors  give  this  a 
literal  construction,  supposing  that  Shakespeare  adopted 
the  popular  though  incorrect  notion,  that  the  doge  had 
two  voices  in  the  senate.  It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare 
did  not  take  the  phrase  in  a  literal  sense;  for,  if  he 
had  supposed  that  the  duke  had  a  double  voice  as  the 
duke,  he  would  not  have  assigned  the  same  privilege 
to  the  senator  Brabantio.  It  means,  as  much  above 
others— as  poweriul. 

*'  From  men  of  royal  siege  ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  unbontuted,  to  as  proud  a/ortune,**  etc. 

The  quartos  read  **  royal  height.**    *•  Men  of  royal 

siege"  signifies  men  who  have  sat  upon  royal  seats  or 

thrones.    "  Siege"  is  used  for  "  seat"  by  many  writers. 

"  Demerits"  has  here  the  signification  of  **  merits.**    As 

in  CoRiOLANUS : — 

*  Opinion,  that  so  stidcs  on  Martins,  may 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Comiahis.* 

itfereo  and  demereo  had  the  same  meaning  in  the  Latin. 
Fuseli  has  given  the  best  explanation  of  "unbon^ 
neted:" — ''I  am  his  equal  or  superior  in  rank:  and 
were  it  not  so,  such  are  my  merits j  that  unbonneted, 
without  the  addition  of  patrician  or  senatorial  dimity, 
they  may  speak  to  as  proud  a  fortune,"  &c.  At  Ven- 
ice, the  bonnet  was  a  badge  of  aristocratic  honours. 

«  /  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition** — **  Un- 
housed"— free  from  domestic  cares ;  a  thought  natural 
to  an  adventurer,  says  Johnson.  Whalley  says  that 
Othello,  talking  as  a  soldier,  means  that  he  has  no  set- 
tled habitation. 

"For  the  sea's  toorth.** — So  in  Henrt  V.,  act   L 

scene  ii. 

'—  as  rich  with  praise 
As  is  the  oose  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunicen  wredc  and  sumless  treasuries.' 

Pliny,  whom  Shakespeare  may  have  read  in  Holland^ 
translation,  if  not  in  Latin,  has  a  chapter  on  **  The 
Riches  of  the  Seas." 
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^  'Faiikj  Ac  toJiUght  htUh  boards  a  land  caraek**'' 
^  Caracky"  a  vessel  of  heavy  burden. 


'< — w€ttke%  motiot^* — ^The  old  editions  agree  in  this 
reading,  and  the  sense  mnst  be — drags  that  impair  the 
faculties,  and  deaden  those  natural  inclinations  which 
would  have  led  to  the  choice  of  younger  and  more 
suitable  lovers.  Yet  there  is  probability  in  Hanmer's 
conjecture  of  an  early  error  of  the  press  of  weaken  for 
waken ;  and  that  <'  motion"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *'  the 
vnnton  stings  and  motions  of  the  senses." 

ScEXE  in. 

^'Jsin  these  cases,  tohere  the  aim  ki:poiits." — **  Aim" 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  conjecture^  as  in  The  Two  Gen- 

TLIMEN  of  VeBONA  : — 

'Bat  fcariag  Icit  ai7  jMlowoimaiicbt  err.* 
Ajid  in  Juuus  Cjesar  : — 

*  What  yoa  would  wbib  mo  to,  I  haTe  fome  ain.* 
The  quartos  read,  **  Thus  aim  reports,"  which  Johnson 
prefeis,  as  meaning  <<  when  men  report  by  conjecture." 

^  Valiant  Othello^  we  must  ttraight  employ  you 
Jgainst  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.*' 

It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Venetian  state  never 
to  entrust  the  command  of  an  army  to  a  native.  "  By 
land  (says  Thomas),  they  are  serv^  of  strangers,  both 
for  generals,  for  captains,  and  for  all  other  men  of  war ; 
because  their  law  permitteth  not  any  Venetian  to  be 
captain  over  an  anny  by  land :  fearing,  I  think,  Caesar's 
example." 

"Stood  in  yomr  actiow"— "Action"  in  iU  legal 
sense— «ven  were  it  my  own  son  against  whom  you 
bring  your  suit. 

**  I  tBon  his  dau^ter  with." — The  last  word  is  not  in 
the  oldest  editions,  and  Malons  and  those  editors  who 
follow  his  text  also  omit  it,  maintaining  this  to  be  the 
elliptical  phraseolc^  of  Shakespeare's  age.  But  as  it 
is  added  in  the  second  folio,  1632,  this  would  show  that 
such  an  omission  was  as  harsh  then  as  now,  and  was 
considered  as  an  error  of  the  press;  and  so  it  has  been 
considered  by  Johnson  and  Stevens  and  the  majority  of 
editois. 

«  Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittaet"— «  Sagittary" 
was  the  name  applied  to  a  fictitious  being,  compounded 
of  man  and  horse.  As  used  in  the  text,  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  sign  of  an  inn ;  but  later  inquiry 
shows  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  republic's  army  and  navy :  it  is  said  that 
the  figure  of  an  archer,  over  the  gate,  still  indicates 
thespoL 

^Jind  portance  in  my  tbavel's  history." — Thus  the 
quarto.  The  folio  residing  is  traveller's  history,  which 
Knight  thus  supports  :  **  Othello  modestly,  and  some- 
what jocosely,  calls  his  wonderful  relations  a  travel- 
ler's  hiitory—^  term  by  which  the  marvellous  stories 
of  the  Lithgows  and  Coryats  were  wont  to  be  desig- 
nated in  Shakespeare's  day." 

*—  and  deserts  idle" — ^Thus  all  the  old  copies  until 
the  second  folio,  (1632,)  which  reads  "desarts  wilde." 
This  Pope  adopted.  Johnson  marveb  that  Pope  should 
bare  rejected  a  word  **  so  poetically  beautiful"  as  idle  ; 
while  Gifford,  in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  supports  the 
csMidation,  because  *<  wilde  adds  a  feature  of  some  im- 
port even  to  a  desert,  whereas  idle  leaves  it  just  where 
it  first  found  it."  He  holds  Pope's  emendation  to  be 
better  poetry  as  well  as  better  rhythm,  and  it  is  certain 
Ibat  the  typographical  error  of  idle  for  wilde  would  be 
u  easy  one.  Yet  idle  strikes  my  ear  as  more  in 
Shakespeare's  manner  of  describing  the  qualities  of 
natural  objeets  in  language  drawn  from  similar  quali- 
ties of  living  persons— a  half  perBonification.  To  my 
judgment,  the  dd  editions  need  no  emendation,  though 
the  weight  of  authority  is  the  other  way. 


"The  onihrapophagi,'*  etc.-~Shakespeare  did  not 
mean  that  Othello  should  win  his  bride  (as  lago  ac- 
cuses him)  by  telling  <<  fantastical  lies."  He  took  as 
true  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  report  of  what  he  had  heard 
and  vouched  as  his  '<own  belief,"  in  his  Voyage  to 
Guiana.  Extracts  from  Raleigh,  and  copies  of  some 
of  the  old  plates  in  his  narrations,  are  given  in  several 
of  the  English  editions  of  Shakespeaee. 

^  But  mat  iifTENTrvFxv" — i.  e.  attentively ;  for  so  the 
word  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

"She  swore*' — The  modem  reader  is  likely  to  be 
shocked  at  the  lady's  swearing;  for  that  word  now, 
when  not  taken  in  its  legal  sense,  conveys  the  idea  of 
coarse  profanity.  But  it  was  formerly  used  in  a  larger 
sense  for  any  strong  asseveration,  as  the  context  shows 
here,  that  her  swearing  was  "  in  faith,  'twas  strange." 
Thus,  Whitaker,  in  his  Vindication  of  Queen  Mary,  says 
of  Mary : — «  To  aver  upon  faith  and  honour,  was  then 
called  swearing,  equally  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  God ; 
and  considered  as  the  same  with  it.  This  is  plain  from 
the  passage  immediately  before  us :  <  I  swear — upon  my 
faith  and  honour,'  she  says  expressly.  She  also  says 
she  does  this  '  again ;'  thus  referring  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  letter,  where  she  <  appeals  to  her  God  as 
witness.' " 

«  —  yet  Ae  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man," 

Tieck  says  that  Eschenburg  has  fallen  into  a  mistake 
of  translating  this  passage  into  German  as  if  Desde- 
mona  had  wished  that  heaven  had  made  such  a  man 
for  her,  instead  of  wishing  that  heaven  had  created  her 
as  brave  as  the  hero  to  whose  story  she  had  given  "  a 
world  of  sighs."  Knight  is  not  sure  that  Eschenburg 
is  wrong. 

"  She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangere  I  had  past'd," 

Rymer,  the  learned  historian,  and  Lord  ShaAesbury, 
in  other  days  a  high  authority  both  in  philosophy  and 
in  taste,  had  sneered  at  this,  on  which  Johnson  thus 
comments: — *< Whoever  ridicules  this  account  of  the 
progress  of  love,  shows  his  ignorance,  not  only  of  his- 
tory but  of  nature  and  manners.  It  is  no  welder  that 
in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation,  a  lady,  recluse,  timoronsy 
and  delicate,  should  desire  to  hear  of  events  and  scenes 
which  she  could  never  see,  and  should  admire  the  man 
who  had  endured  dangers,  and  performed  actions  which, 
however  great,  were  magnified  by  her  timidity." 

«  —  a  grise,  or  step" — The  word  "  grise"  is  explained 
by  «  step,"  which  follows  it.    So,  in  Timok— 

*  —'  CTCiT  gritt  of  fortune.* 

^  »  was  piEECED  through  the  ear'' — ^Warburton  sug- 
gested that "  we"  ought  to  read  pieced ;  but "  pierced," 
as  Malone  remarked,  means  penetrated  or  reached ;  and 
in  Marlowe's  '<  Tamburlaine,"  1590,  we  have  the  ex- 
pression "  my  heart  to  be  teith  gladneet  pierced," 

"  Slubber  the  glots." — Modem  use  has  confined  thb~ 
ber  or  slobber  to  the  nursery ;  but  it  originally  meant, 
to  take  oflf  the  gloss  or  brightness  of  any  thing ;  as,  in 
an  old  poet,  "  The  evening  slubbers  day." 

«  —  I  do  AoirizE" — i.  e.  acknowledge  or  recognise. 

**  The  young  affects  in  me  defunct," — ^This  passage 
has  given  rise  to  pages  of  controversial  commentary  and 
critical  conjecture ;  and  yet  Stevens  predicts  that  it  will 
<<  be  a  lasting  source  of  doubt  and  controversy."  The 
old  copies  all  read,  and  the  two  quartos  punctuate 
thus — 

'  Not  to  comply  with  beat,  the  younr  afteti 
In  my  defunct,  and  proper  Mttofactloa.' 

The  general  intent  of  this  is  evident  enough ;  but  it  is 
difiScult  to  extract  a  precise  meaning  from  the  words, 
so  that  editors  have  had  recourse  to  conjecture.  Dr. 
Johnson's  is  preferred  in  the  text  of  this  edition,  (as  it 
has  been  in  that  of  Singer  and  some  others,)  as  giving 
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the  best  sense,  with  the  slight  change  of  one  letter,  me 
for  my — ^monosyllables  always  pronounced  alike  in  old- 
fashioned  colloquial  English,  unless  my  is  specially  em- 
phatic. According  to  this  reading,  the  Moor,  remark- 
ing that  he  had  reached  that  age  when,  (in  Hamlet's 
phrase,)  "  the  heyday  of  the  blood  is  tame,  and  waits 
on  judgment,"  says  that  he  asks  this  favour,  not  in  in- 
dulgence to  the  heat  of  youthful  passion  (which  had 
passed  away  in  him)  nor  for  his  own  satisfaction,  \mt 
to  indulge  the  wishes  of  his  bride.  Prcper,  for  otm,  was 
of  common  use,  (as  the  Duke  in  this  scene  says,  <<  though 
our  proper  son ;")  and  affects  for  pataiona  may  be  found 
in  all  the  poets  of  that  age. 

Stevens,  and  others,  have  substituted  "distinct  satis- 
faction," which  also  gives  a  reasonable  sense,  and  may 
have  been  so  written  originally,  for  to  me  it  is  manifest 
that  there  is  some  typographical  error  in  the  old  copies. 
Mr.  Collier,  however,  retains  the  folio  reading,  and 
thus  explains  it : — "  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  allowing 
only  a  little  latitude  of  expression.  Othello  refers  to 
his  age,  elsewhere  several  times  alluded  to,  and  <  in  my 
defunct  and  proper  satisfaction'  is  merely  *  in  my  own 
dead  satisfaction'  or  gratification ;  the  youthful  passions, 
or  *  young  affects,'  being  comparatively  <  defunct'  in 
him." 

<*  For  she  is  with  me^ — ^i.  e.  Because  she  is  with  me. 
The  folio  substitutes  When  for  ^For''  of  both  the 
quartos. 

"  —  aTid  active  instruments*^ — Our  text  is  from  the 
two  quartos,  agreeing.  In  the  folio,  1623,  seel  is  printed 
for  "foil;"  oJlic*d  for  "active;"  instrument  for  "in- 
struments ;"  and  estimation  for  "  reputation." 

"  —  1/  thoH  hast  eyes  to  jee"— The  quarto^  1622, 
alone  reads,  "  have  a  quick  eye  to  see." 

'<  /  have  looked  upon  the  world  for  four  times  seven 
years'* — ^It  is  clear  thot  Shakespeare  has  fixed  lago's 
age  at  twenty-eight,  since  he  makes  him  distinguish 
between  the  whole  time  he  had  looked  upon  the  world, 
and  the  time  since  he  could  "  distinguish  between  a 
benefit  and  an  injury."  The  common  notion  of  care- 
less readers  is  otherwise ;  and  the  actors  who  have  been 
most  celebrated  in  the  part,  from  Quin  to  Cooke,  are 
understood  to  have  represented  him  as  at  least  a  mid- 
dle-aged man.  Yet  the  incident  of  lago's  youth  seems 
to  add  much  to  the  individuality  and  intensity  of  the 
character.  An  old  soldier  of  acknowledged  merit,  who 
after  years  of  ser\'ice,  sees  a  young  man  like  (^assio 
placed  over  his  head,  has  not  a  little  to  plead  in  justi- 
fication of  deep  resentment,  and  in  excuse,  though  not 
in  defence  of  his  revenge :  such  a  man  may  well  brood 
over  imaginary  wrongs.  The  caustic  sarcasm  and  con- 
temptuous estimate  of  mankind  are  at  least  pardonable 
in  a  soured  and  disappointed  veteran.  But  in  a  young 
man,  the  revenge  is  more  purely  gratuitous,  the  hypoc- 
risy, the  knowledge,  and  dexterous  management  of  the 
worst  and  weakest  parts  of  human  nature,  the  reckless- 
ness of  moral  feeling, — even  the  stem,  bitter  wit,  intel- 
lectual and  contemptuous,  without  any  of  the  gayety 
of  youth, — are  all  precocious  and  peculiar;  separating 
lago  from  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and 
investing  him  with  higher  talent  and  blacker  guilt. 

"  —  as  luscious  as  ]:x)cust8 — ^The  old  and  still  the 
popular  name  for  the  ceratonia,  or  carob,  an  evergreen 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  bearing  sweet  black  pods.  The 
Mediterranean  commerce  had  made  the  fruit  familiar 
enough  to  a  London  audience,  and  the  comparison  was 
well  suited  to  the  mouth  of  an  Italian.  This  is  more 
probable  than  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  annotators 
that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Baptist's  food  of "  lo- 
custs and  wild  honey." 

"  —  defeat  thy  favour** — Means,  alter  thy  appear- 
ance, or,  more  strictly,  thy  countenance. 

"  Traverse** — An  ancient  military  word  of  command. 
Rnnlolph  gives  it  to  Wart  in  Henry  IV. 
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ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

<<  Observe  in  how  many  ways  Othello  is  made,  first, 
our  acquaintance,  then  our  friend,  then  the  object  of 
our  anxiety,  before  the  deeper  interest  is  to  be  ap- 
proached."--CoLERn)OE. 

«  —  with  high  and  monstrous  make." — ^In  the  folio, 
this  word  is  spelt  maine ;  in  the  quarto,  mayne.  Most 
modern  editions  read  '  main.*  This  gives  no  tolera- 
ble sense,  "  the  surge  with  high  and  monstrous  main 
sea !"  We  have  therefore  adopted  the  reading  of  Col- 
lier and  Knight,  the  latter  of  whom  well  observes  :— 
"In  the  high  and  monstrous  mane  we  have  a  picture 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  noble  passage  in 
Job :  '  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  Hast  thoa 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  V  One  of  the  biblical 
commentators  upon  this  passage  remarks,  that  Homer 
and  Virgil  mention  the  mane  of  the  horse :  but  that  the 
sacred  author,  by  the  bold  figure  of  thunder,  expresses 
the  shaking  of  the  mane,  and  the  flakes  of  hair  which 
suggest  the  idea  of  lightning.  The  horse  of  Job  is 
the  war-horse, '  who  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierce- 
ness and  rage ;'  and  when  Shakespeare  pictured  to  him- 
self his  mane  wildly  streaming,  *  when  the  quiver  rat- 
tleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield,' 
he  saw  an  image  of  the  fury  of  <  the  wind-shak'd  surge,' 
and  of  its  very  form  ;  and  he  painted  it '  With  high  and 
monstrous  mane,'  " 

«  —  cast  water  on  the  burning  hear.** 

The  ''burning  bear"  is  the  constellation  near  the 
pole.  The  next  line  alludes  to  the  star  Arctophylax, 
which  word  signifies  the  guard  of  the  bear. 

"•tf  Veronese."— This  is  printed  in  the  quarto  Ver- 
onesaa^  and  in  the  folios  Verrennessa.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  means  a  Veronese,  with  the  final  e  ac- 
cented, to  give  the  Italian  sound;  just. as  Spenser  has 
<<  Albanese ;"  but  the  doubt  is,  whether  it  is  Cassio  who 
is  called  a  Veronese,  or  the  ship.  Warton,  Malone, 
and  the  later  editors,  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  is  certaia 
that  Cassio  is  elsewhere  made  a  Florentine ;  and  they 
maintain  the  vessel  to  be  called  a  Veronese,  (as  we 
now  say  of  ships,  an  American,  a  Dane,  a  Hamburgher,) 
because  fitted  out  by  Verona,  a  subject  city  of  Venice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  old  editions  agree  in  punctu- 
ating as  here ;  and  Cassio  is  called  a  Veronese,  either 
from  a  slip  of  the  poet's  memory,  or,  if  the  reader  pre- 
fer it,  from  a  mistake  of  the  relater.  I  have,  with  Col- 
lier, chosen  to  retain  the  original  punctuation,  without 
being  very  confident  that  Warton  (who  seldom  ens)  is 
not  right  here. 

<*  Thanks  you,  ihe  vaiiant  of  the  warlike  tsZe."— The 
reading  of  the  quarto  is — 

'  Tbanki  to  the  yalknt  of  this  worthy  ide.' 
Many  editors  give  us  a  mixed  reading. 

" —  does  bear  all  excellency** — ^The  folio  reads,  "does 
tire  the  tngem'tfer,"  which  has  been  taken  for  inginer. 
Our  text  is  that,  not  only  of  the  quarto,  1622,  but  of 
the  quarto,  1630.  By  the  "  essential  vesture  of  crea- 
tion" the  poet  means  her  outward  form^  which  he  in 
another  place  calls  "  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay."  If 
the  reading  of  the  folio  be  adopted,  the  meaning  wonld 
be  this — She  is  one  who  excels  all  description,  and  in 
real  beauty,  or  outward  form,  goes  beyond  the  power 
of  the  inventive  pencil  of  the  artist.  Fleckno,  in  bis 
Discourse  on  the  English  Stage,  1664,  speaking  of 
painting,  mentions  "  the  stupendous  works  of  your  great 
ingeniers.**  And  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Sejanus,  act  iv** 
sc.  4: — 

'No,  Silhii,  we  ire  no  good  tufciiterf, 
We  wint  the  fine  arts.' 

An  ingenier  or  ingeniuer  undoubtedly  means  an  arM 
or  painter ;  and  is  perhaps  only  another  form  for  n- 
gineer,  anciently  used  for  any  kind  of  artist  ir  artificer. 
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*^If  tkU  poor  troth  of  Vemiee,  «Aom  /  teacb."— 
Trace"  seems  used  to  indicate  some  species  of  con- 
fioement  (like  a  trace  applied  to  horses)  in  order  to 
keep  back  a  dog  that  is  too  quick  in  hunting. 

*^  ta  ike  KANK  OAan" — ^Haying  puzzled  Stevens  and 
Malone,  is  merely — in  the  right  <£oiom,  or  straight  for" 
voard/euhioH,  In  As  You  Like  It  we  have  "  the  right 
batterwoman's  rank  to  market."  And  in  Kino  Lear, 
Cornwall  says  of  Kent  in  disguise,  that  he  «  doth  affect 
a  sancy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb  (i.  e.  as- 
somfs  the  fathiam)  quite  from  his  nature."  Gower 
says  of  Flnellen,  in  Kino  Henrt  V.  : — '<  You  thought, 
because  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  gar6, 
he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgeL" 
The  folio  reads  <*  in  the  right  garb." — Sinoee. 

**  Knaverji'M  plain  facty^  etc. — ^An  honest  man  acts 
upon  a  plan,  and  forecasts  his  designs ;  but  a  knave 
depends  upon  temponury  and  local  opportunities,  and 
never  knows  his  own  purpose,  but  at  the  time  of  exe- 
cution.— ^Johnson. 

Scene  III. 

**  —  /4«y  kavt  given  me  a  eouse  already** — Respect- 
ing tbe  word  ^^rouse,"  see  the  King's  *<  rouse"  in 
Hamlet. 

«wf  life's  bnt  a  jpon"— The  folio  reads  «  Oh  man's 
life's  but  a  span." 

*<  King  Stephen  hmm  a  worthy  peer"^The  baUad  from 
which  these  two  stanzas  are  quoted  is  to  be  found  en- 
tire in  Percy's  •<  Reliques."  In  Canulen's  «  Remains" 
is  a  story  respecting  the  breeches  of  William  Rufus ; 
but  there  the  king  complained,  not  that  his  breeches 
were  "  all  to  dear,"  but  that  they  did  not  cost  enough. 

« If  drink  rock  not  his  eradU**— Thai  is,  if  he  have 
no  drink  he'll  keep  awake  while  the  clock  strikes  two 
rounds,  or  four-and-twenty  hours.  Chaucer  and  other 
old  writers  use  <<  horologe"  familiarly. 

^  Diabl<f* — ^An  exclamation  employed  by  other  drama- 
tists.    It  is  the  Spanislx  title  of  the  devil. 

^  And  passion^  having  my  best  judgment  collied," — 
Blackened,  discoloured.  The  quarto  reads  cooled ;  evi- 
dently a  mistake. 

«<Proftai"— Thus,  all  the  old  editions.  There  may 
be  (says  Stevens)  such  a  contraction  of  the  word 
probable,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  any  other  book. 

"  When  devils  wUl  the  blackest  sins  put  on. 
They  do  suggest  at  first  toith  heavenly  shows  J* 

The  term  ^  put  on"  is  here  and  in  various  other 
places  used  in  the  sense  of  urge  on.  The  meaning 
is,  when  devUs  mean  to  instigate  men  to  commit  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  they  prompt  or  tempt  at  first 
with  appearances  of  virtue. — Maione. 

^  Thai  s&e  EEpEALS  him'* — i.  e.  recalls  him ;  its  ety- 
mological sense.    To  repeal  a  statute  is  to  recall  it. 

ACT  III.— Scene  L 

"  —  /  never  knew 
Ji  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest," 

Cassio  does  not  mean  to  call  lago  a  Florentine,  since 
he  was  a  Venetian,  as  is  evident  from  several  parts  of 
this  tragedy,  but  to  say  that  he,  Cassio,  never  knew 
even  one  of  his  own  countrymen  more  kind  and  honest. 

Scene  III. 

"Pll  KNi/dk  him  tame." — ^Hawks  and  other  birds 

were  tamed  by  being  kept  from  sleep.    Thus,  in  Cart- 

WTMfht's  «  Lady  Errant"— 

*  WeMI  keep  yni, 
As  they  lio  hawlu,  watching  until  you  lear* 
Tour  wUdneas.' 


<<  Not  now,  swui  Desdemon."— In  five  passages  of 
this  play,  in  the  folio  edition,  Desdemona  is  called  Dts- 
demon,  and  here  in  the  second  quarto.  The  abbrevia- 
tion was  not  a  capricious  one,  nor  introduced  merely 
for  the  sake  of  rhythm.  It  is  clearly  used  as  an  epithet 
of  familiar  tenderness.  In  the  present  instance  OthcUo 
playfully  evades  his  wife's  solicitation  with  a  rarely- 
used  term  of  endearment.  In  act  iv.  scene  ii.,  it  comes 
out  of  the  depth  of  conflicting  love  and  jealousy — 

<  Ah!  Dttitmon,  ftwmy,  nwny,  away  !* 
In  act  V.  scene  ii.,  it  is  used  upon  the  last  solemn  ocea- 
si<m  when  he  speaks  to  her,^ 

'  Hat*  you  pmy*d  to-alfht,  DetiemtmV 
And,  lastly,  it  is  spoken  by  him  when  he  has  discovered 
the  full  extent  of  his  guilt  and  misery :— 

'  O  Detdemon  !  dead  f    Dt$dtmon  /*•> 
The  only  other  occasion  in  which  it  is  employed  is  by 
her  uncle  Gratiano — 

*  Poor  DctdfemoM." 
We  have  no  warrant  for  rejecting  such  a  marked  pe- 
culiarity.— Knight. 

"  Save  thaty  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  her  best.** 

That  is,  the  severity  of  military  discipline  must  not 
spare  the  best  men  of  the  army,  when  their  punishment 
may  afford  a  wholesome  example. — Johnson.  **  Her 
best,"  a  personification  of  war,  changing  the  number. 

**0r  stand  so  mahmebino  on." — One  quarto  has 
mniiering.  The  word — in  the  meaning  of  suspense^ 
hesitating — ^is  used  by  old  writers,  as  in  Lyly's  *<  Eu- 
phues" — '<  Neither  stand  in  a  mammering,  whether  it 
be  best  to  depart  or  not." 

«  Excellent  wretch  !" — ^The  meaning  of  the  word 
wretch  is  not  generally  understood.  It  is  still,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  a  term  of  the  softest  and  fondest  ten- 
derness. It  expresses  the  utmost  degree  of  aroiablenes8, 
joined  with  an  idea,  which  perhaps  all  tenderness  in- 
cludes, of  feebleness,  softness,  and  want  of  protection. 
"  Excellent  wretch"  expresses  "  Dear,  harmless,  bclp- 
Icps  excellence." — Johnson. 

There  is  a  singular  coincidence  of  phrase  between 
these  lines  and  two  in  a  Latin  poem  of  Buchanan's  : — 

*  Ccawc  amor,  pariter  ccMabunt  focdera  renun. 
In  Chaos  antiquum,  euncta  elcmcnta  nient.* 

**  By  heaven,  he  echoes  me** — ^Thus,  the  quarto, 
1622 :  the  folio,  <<  jilas !  he  echoes  me ;"  and  the  quar- 
to, 1630,  «  Why  dost  thou  echo  me  7" 

"TAcy  are  close  delations" — The  word  "denote- 
ments" stands  in  the  quarto,  1622,  for  delations  of  the 
folio  and  of  the  quarto,  1630.  Johnson  conjectures 
<<  delations"  are  accusations  or  informations ;  and  in 
this  sense  Ben  Jonson  used  the  verb  to  delate  in  his 
"  Volpone," — 

*Tet,  if  I  do  not,  they  nay  delate 
My  iladineH  to  my  patron.' 

I  have  preferred  the  reading  which  gives  a  clear  sense 
without  the  aid  of  conjectural  correction. 

"  Keep  LEETS,  and  law-days'^ — Leds  and  law-days 
are  synonymous  terms.  **  Leet  (says  Jacob,  in  his  Law 
Dictionary)  is  otherwise  called  a  law-day.**  They  are 
there  explained  to  be  courts,  or  meetings  of  the  Ann- 
dred,  "  to  certify  the  king  of  the  good  manners,  and 
government,  of  the  inhabitants,"  and  to  inquire  of  all 
offences  that  are  not  capital.  The  Poet's  meaning  then 
is — Who  has  a  breast  so  pure  but  that  foul  thoughts 
and  surmises  will  not  sometimes  intrude,  hold  a  sessiun 
there  as  in  a  lawful  court,  and  sit  judicially  by  the  side 
of  lawful  thoughts  7 

"  It  is  the  green-ey*d  monster,  which  doth  make 
The  tneat  it  feeds  on.'* 

The  old  copies  have  **  mock.*'  The  correction  was 
made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  Shakespeare  wrote   «  make,"  and  have,  there- 
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fore,  inserted  it  in  the  text.  The  words  **  make"  and 
<<  moeke"  (for  such  was  the  old  spelling)  are  often  con- 
founded in  these  plays. — Malone. 

I  have  received  Hanmer's  emendation  :  because  **  to 
mock"  does  not  signify  <<  to  loathe  \"  and  because, 
when  lago  bids  Othello  <<  beware  of  jealousy,  the  green- 
eyM  monster,"  it  is  natural  to  tell  why  he  should  be- 
ware ;  and,  for  caution,  he  gives  him  two  reasons  : — 
that  jealousy  often  creates  its  own  cause,  and  that,  when 
the  causes  are  real,  jealousy  is  miser)'. — Johnson. 

Passages,  from  Shakesi)eare  and  other  writers,  are 
quoted  in  support  of  this  reading.  The  chief  is  what 
Emilia  says  of  jealousy,  in  the  lost  scene  of  this  act : — 
^  Tis  a  monster,  begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself." 

This  emendation  was  first  made  by  the  poet  Southern, 
in  manuscript,  in  his  folio  copy,  and  all  his  emendations 
are  of  great  authority,  as  he  approached  nearer  Shake- 
speare's age  than  any  other  of  his  coomientators,  was  a 
native  of  the  same  town,  and  had  much  poetic  taste 
and  feeling.  Collier  has  no  difficulty  in  regarding 
mock  as  a  mere  error  of  the  press.  Yet  Stevens  defends 
and  Knight  retains  the  original  reading,  which  is  thus 
explained — *<  which  doth  play  with,  half  receive  and 
half  reject,  the  meat  it  feeds  on."  Stevens  takes  it  as 
an  allusion  to  the  tiger  or  the  cat,  that  sports  with  its 
victim  on  which  it  feeds. 

**  Ex9ufflicat^^ — ^Todd,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  says  that  <*  exsufflicate"  may  be  traced  to  the 
low  Latin  exsufflan,  to  spit  down  upon,  an  ancient  form 
of  exorcising,  and  figuratively  to  sjiit  out  in  abhorrence 
or  contempt.  Extufflicate  may  thus  signify  contempt- 
ible. Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  dissents  from  this : 
considering  the  word  « not  improbably  a  misprint  for 
ixsujfflate,  i.  e.  ifflate  or  efflatedy  puifed  out ;  and,  con- 
sequently, exaggerated,  extravagant." 

^  Shi  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you : 
jSnd,  when  she  seem'd  to  shake,  and  fear  your  looks. 
She  lov'd  them  most.'^ 

This  and  the  following  argument  of  Othello  ought  to 
be  deeply  impressed  on  every  reader.  Deceit  and  false- 
hood, whatever  conveniences  they  may  for  a  time  prom- 
ise or  produce,  are  in  the  sum  of  life  obstacles  to  hap- 
piness. Those  who  profit  by  the  cheat  distrust  the  de- 
ceiver, and  the  act  by  which  kindness  was  sought,  puts 
an  end  to  confidence.  The  same  objection  may  be 
made,  with  a  lower  degree  of  strength,  against  the 
imprudent  generoaity  of  disproportionate  marriages. 
When  the  first  heat  of  passion  is  over,  it  is  easily  suc- 
ceeded by  suspicion  that  the  same  violence  of  inclination 
which  caused  one  irregularity,  may  stimulate  to  an- 
other ;  and  those  that  have  shown  that  their  passions 
are  too  violent  for  their  prudence,  will,  with  very  slight 
appearances  against  them,  be  censured  as  not  very 
likely  to  restrain  them  by  their  virtue. — Johnson. 

"  —  if  I  do  prove  her  haggard. 
Though  that  her  jesses  toere  my  dear  heart-etrings,'* 

A  **  haggard"  is  a  wild,  and,  as  Johnson  truly  says, 
an  unreclaimed  hawk.  «  Jesses"  were  short  straps  of 
leather  tied  about  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  by  which  she  was 
held  on  the  fist.  The  falconers  ( Johinson  observes)  let 
fly  the  hawk  against  the  wind :  if  she  flies  with  the 
wind  behind  her,  she  seldom  returns.  If,  therefore,  a 
hawk  was  for  any  reason  to  be  dismissed,  she  was  let 
down  the  wind,  and  from  that  time  shifted  for  itself,  and 
preyed  at  fortune, 

"  Your  NAPKIN." — "Napkin"  and  handkerchief  were 
synonymous.  The  expression  was  used  as  recently  as 
the  date  of  the  Scotch  proceedings  in  the  Douglas  cause, 
in  which  a  lady  is  described  as  constantly  dressed  in  a 
hoop,  with  a  large  napkin  on  her  breast.  A  pocket- 
handkerchief  is  still  a  poekei^iapkin  in  SeotUnd,  and 
the  north  of  England. 

"  Be  not  ACKNoWN  on'f" — ^The  quarto  "  Be  not  you 
known  oft.**    The  more  poetical  word,  acknown,  is 
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used  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  **  Life  of  Ariosto,"  sub- 
joined to  Sir  John  Harrington's  translation  of  it,  1607: 
^  Some  say  he  was  married  to  her  privily,  but  durst  not 
be  acknown  of  it." 

**Not  poppy,  nor  mandkagora" — ^The  ^mandra- 
gora,"  or  mandrake,  has  a  sorporific  quality ;  and  the 
ancients  (says  Stevens)  used  it  when  they  wanted  an 
opiate  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  '<  Ow'dst"  is  ova- 
edest,  a  sense  of  the  verb  **  owe"  of  which  we  have 
many  examples. 

"Tfce  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife.'* 

Warton  (still  known  in  literature  by  the  familiar 
name  he  bore  in  his  life,  as  Tom  Warton)  has  left  a 
commentary  on  this  line,  in  which  his  boy-like  love  of 
the  drum  and  fife,  gives  zest  to  his  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. He  tells  us,  that  Shakespeare  paints  from  the 
life :  the  drum  and  fife  (accompanying  each  other)  being 
in  his  age  used  by  the  English  soldiery,  and  common 
throughout  Europe.  The  fife,  as  a  martial  instrument, 
was  then  long  discontinued  in  England,  until  it  was 
revived  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (the  victor  of  Col- 
loden)  in  1747,  since  which  it  became  general  in  the 
English  service.  It  was  at  that  time  borrowed  from 
the  German  or  Dutch  allies,  and  its  use  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity on  the  continent.  Warton  traces  his  <<  beloved 
fife"  back  to  the  siege  of  Paria  in  1525,  and  foUon's 
the  ''  drommes  and  viffleurs"  through  the  military  drill, 
feasts,  masques,  and  processions,  to  Philip  and  Mar}', 
in  1554.  It  was  formerly  used  in  the  French  service, 
especially  by  the  Swiss  regiments ;  but  since  the  revo- 
lution, it  has  gone  out  of  use  in  France.  M.  de  Vigny, 
in  his  spirited  translation  of  this  passage,  gives  only  the 
drum ;  which  Knight  attributes  to  *•*  the  fife  being  un- 
known to  the  French  in  the  present  day."  It  is  more 
probably  because  ^/re  is  less  poetical  to  a  French  ear, 
than  even  the  shrill  sounding  wordyi/<  is  to  us. 

*  Adieu,  beaax  batallloiu  aux  paaacbcs  flottants; 
Adieu,  fueire, adieu,  toi  dont  lea  jcux  edataata 
Font  de  rambition  une  rertu  aublime ! 

Adieu  done,  le  coureier  que  la  trompette  anfane, 
Et  lea  henniMementa  et  let  bruiu  du  tamboiiry 
L'etendard  qu'on  deploie  avca  det  crte  d'amour  !* 

"  —  RUDE  throats.'* — ^The  two  quartos  read  **  wide 
throats;"  and  as  Milton  has  spoken  of  the  << deep- 
throated"  thunder  of  artillery,  this  may  have  been  the 
author's  original  phrase.  Yet  rude  seems  to  me  so 
much  in  unison  with  Shakespeare's  characteristic  of 
giving  human  expression  to  inanimate  objects,  that  I 
conjecture  this  to  be  an  emendation  of  his  own  in  the 
later  copies — wide  having  been  the  first  epithet,  descrip- 
tive and  appropriate,  but  unimpassioned. 

"  —  of  MINE  eternal  souP* — In  the  quarto,  1622, 
**  man's  eternal  soul ;"  a  finer  reading  than  that  in  the 
text,  which,  however,  is  retained,  as  having  the  concur- 
rent authority  of  the  other  old  copies  and  a  sufficient 
sense. 

**  Mt  name,  that  was  as  fresh," — This  speech  is  con- 
tained only  in  the  last  quarto  and  the  folios ;  the  latter 
having  the  reading  here  given,  the  quarto  substituting 
<<  her  name."  This  last  is  now  the  common  reading, 
having  been  preferred  by  all  the  editors  except  Rowe, 
Malone,  and  Knight.  Either  reading  gives  a  clear  and 
forcible  sense ;  but  the  passion  of  the  scene,  to  my  feel- 
ing of  it,  is  with  the  folios.  As  Othello's  name,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  usual  unjust  estimate  of  the  world,  woukl  be 
sullied  by  his  wife's  infidelity,  his  intense  feeling  of  ptf- 
sonal  honour  is  deeply  wounded,  even  while  he  still 
doubts  as  to  her  real  guilt ; — 

*  I  think  mj  wife  be  hoacat,  and  think  ahe  ia  not, — 
Would  I  were  aatkfled.' 

and  he  bursts  into  ungovernable  passion  at  the  thought 

of  his  disgrace — 'Til  not  endure  it." 

^*  Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hoUow  hell  /" 

Thus  the  folios.  The  two  quartos  concur  in  reading 
« thy  hollow  cell;"  which  Collier,  upon  the  weight  of 
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tbeiT  eoocarrUg  snlhorilr,  vitk  •enrel  other  cdilon,  u 
a  mtbrr  i£  lute,  preTen  and  ■dopu.  I  think  the  Bm 
mding  more  poetic  and  appropriate  i  '■  hollow,"  aj  ap- 
piirtl  to  cell,  ilrika  me,  as  il  did  Warboitin,  to  be  no- 
mnDin^;  bat  "the  holkiw  bell"  is  in  coaionBiice  with 
the  reeling  of  (he  apeaker,  and  the  poetic  pbraseologr 
of  the  age.  Milton  bus  repeatedly  ailopled  and  applied 
h— "the  hidknr  deep  of  hell  rcsonnds,"  and  "hell's 
eoueavci"  and  in  the  old  transUtions  of  Homer  and 
Seneca,  wtuch  Shakespeare  must  beve  read,  the  sanie 
phrase  is  oaed.  Besides,  the  cunleit  seems  to  lead  to 
this  Tdj  w<Hd.  Othetlo  in  the  preceding  line  M]'* — 
'  AU  BT  '»'  In*  (ka  do  I  blow  u  Umb'— 


"Kt'er  FULS  nliriag  dA"— The  folioa  (followed  u 
the  Pictorial  edition}  had  it,  "  Ne'er  kttpt  retiring  ebb." 
Pope  altered  kapi  to  ■*  feels."  Tbii  conjecture  was 
happy,  a>  ii  proved  bjr  the  quarto,  1630,  irhieh  was  ex- 
actly the  aune  word,  "Se'eifttli  retiring  ebb."  The 
Uler  folioa  repeat  kwpi,  but  Southern  alleied  the  word, 
ia  his  eopT  of  the  ediiioa  of  1689,  to  kwmi. 

From  the  word  "  Like"  to  "  marble  hearen,"  ineln. 
•iTety,  ia  not  found  in  the  quarto,  1622.  Pope  thinks 
thai  it  woold  be  better  cmilled,  as  an  unnatural  excnr- 
Sim  in  thia  place.  Shakespeare  pnibaUy  derired  his 
knowled^  Dpon  this  iDhjeel  from  the  second  book  and 
ninety-serenth  chapter  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
1601 1 — "  And  the  sea  Ponlos  evermore  floweih  and 
renneth  oat  into  Proponlis)  but  the  sea  never  retireth 
baeke  Bgaine  within  Pontus."  Mr.  EVJwaids  conceived 
this  simile  might  allude  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  device, 
whose  impress  Camden,  in  his  "  Remains'.' says,  was 
the  Caspian  Sea,  with  this  motto — Sine  R^tx*. 

There  is  also  ■  continual  flow  of  the  tide  at  Gib- 
lallar,  where  the  Mediterranean  "ne'er  feels  retiring 
ebb,  imt  keeps  due  on"  to  the  Atlantic, 

" —  Amll  bt  in  n>  aBMoasc" — atcrens  and  other* 
have  given  nnmeroDS  quotatiiras  from  old  English  wri- 
ten,  showing  renwra  to  have  been  anciently  used  by 
them  for  pity,  compasaion ;  as  in  Hollin^hed — ■■  to  have 
remone  and  compassioa  upon  othecs'  dislreaaes."  lago 
must  therefix«  be  underatood  as  saying—Let  him  com- 
mand any  bloody  work,  and  to  obey  inll  not  be  an  act 
of  cmdty,  bat  of  compassion  Ibr  his  wrongs. 

"Mf/ritnd  U  itad." — It  is  remarkable  how  the  im- 
pros  or  Shakespeare's  mind  can  be  traced  through  all 
English  poetry  and  eloquence,  evrn  where  one  would 
least  eipect  to  And  it.  In  Loid  dive's  defence  of  his 
conduct  in  India,  a  speech  famous  in  the  last  genem- 
tiou,  and  ascribed  to  Wedderbum,  is  this  passage,  evi- 
dently snggesled  by  the  above  words  :  "  All  Kawn  wa* 
mjr  Iriend,  whom  1  loved ;  bat  the  service  of  my  eoon- 
try  required  that  he  should  die— and  he  was  dead." 

Scene  IV. 

*■  faZI  rf  CKDZADois" — A  PortugncM  gdd  coin,  *o 
called  IroD  the  cross  stamped  upon  it. 

"  B«i  mr  aeii  luraUn/  it — ha*dt,  wit  ktartt." 

Varbqiton,  with  his  accustomed  ambitious  ingenuity, 
laaiDlaius  this  to  be  a  saliriea]  allusion  to  the  bloody 
hand  borne  oo  the  arms  of  the  order  of  baronets,  fint 
created  by  James  I.  This  i*  approved  by  the  high  aa- 
Ihority  of  Johnnn,  Douce,  and  Judge  Blackstone.  Ste- 
v«u,  and  other  later  editon,  reject  it,  and  apparently 
with  reason.  This  creation  was  not  until  ten  years 
after  the  nowaiccrtaineddaleofthefiralperfbrmaneeof 
Othillo  J  the  passage  therefore  must  have  been  added 
to  the  first  draft  of  the  play.  This  is  poesible  |  as  we 
know  that  many  other  small  and  tome  important  alter- 
ations and  additions  were  made.  Yet  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  Shakespeare  wouU  have  introduced  so  obvious 
s  making  Othello  refer  to  the  last 


"That  HawflreFcAls/." — Mrs.  Jameson  <a  much  bet- 
ter judge  in  this,  a*  well  a*  in  many  other  matters,  than 
the  male  critics)  observes,  that  this  handkerchief  was 
one  of  those  embroidered  bandkerchiefk,  which  were  as 
fashionable  in  Shakespeare's  lime  fa  in  oar  own,  it 
bein^  described  in  the  Italian  as  "  lavorato  alia  DMris- 
CO  ("  which,  she  says,  «  is  the  pattern  we  now  call  aro- 
hoqat.  Thii  sliKht  dcKription  suggested  to  the  povli- 
eal  fancy  of  Shakespeare  one  of  the  most  exqntsile  and 
ehancteristic  pasaaees  in  the  whole  play."  In  the  last 
seene  of  the  pjay,  Othello  says,  that  this  was  "  on  an- 
tique token,  my  father  gave  my  mother."  This  has 
been  noted  as  an  oversight;  but  Stevens  ooniiders  il  as 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  Poel's  hrt :— "  The  first  account  was 
porpoady  oatentatious,  in  order  to  alarm  bis  wife  ibe 
more.     When  he  again  meniiona  it,  the  tmth  wmi  suf- 

"  —  is  a  man  coNTiinjATa  fiBw." — One  qaatto,  am- 
t«a>nJ.    ConLnuate  time  is — time  nninteirupted. 
"  /  nnuf  bs  rimnufanc'd" — i.  e.  I  must  yieU  lo  eir- 


ACT  IV.— ScEjiB  I. 

« — AjTBcrifji  againtiihe  dtvil" — Means,  hypocrisy  to 
cheat  the  devil.  As  common  hypocrites  cheat  men,  by 
seemin);  good  and  yet  living  wickedly,  these  men  would 
cheat  the  devil,  by  giving  him  flallering  hopes,  and  at 
last  avoiding  the  crime  which  he  thinks  them  ready  to 
com  mil. — Johnsoh. 

"Convinced  or  icppued  them" — i.  e.  overtome  or 
mtiifird  them.  This  ia  an  ordinary  sense  of  "  con- 
vince i"  as,  in  Macbeth,  a  malady  is  said  "  to  eoaciact 
the  assay  of  art." 

"  —  vnlhoai  lonu  ikktbuctiok." — Warburton  would 
read  ladticluM.  Johnson  thus  explains  "  instruction :" 
"There  has  always  prevailed  in  the  world  an  opinion, 
that  when  any  great  calamity  happens  at  a  distance, 
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notice  is  given  of  it  to  the  sufferer  by  some  dejection  or 
peitorbation  of  mind,  of  which  he  discovers  no  external 
cause.  This  is  ascribed  to  that  general  communication 
of  one  part  of  the  universe  with  another  which  is  called 
sympathy  and  antipathy;  or  to  the  secret  monition,  tn- 
structionj  and  influence  of  a  superior  Being,  which  su- 
perintends the  order  of  nature.  Othello  says,  *  Na- 
ture could  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion 
without  instruction,'  *  It  is  not  words  that  shake  me 
thus.'  This  passion,  which  spreads  its  clouds  over  me, 
is  the  effect  of  some  agency  more  than  the  operation  of 
words ;  it  is  one  of  those  notices  which  men  have  of 
unseen  calamities." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says — ^  Othello  alludes  only  to 
Cassio's  dream,  which  had  been  invented  and  told  him 
by  lago.  When  many  confused  and  very  interesting 
ideas  pour  in  upon  the  mind  all  at  once,  and  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  has  not  time  to  shape  or  digest  them, 
if  it  does  not  relieve  itself  by  tears,  (which  we  know  it 
often  does,  whether  for  joy  or  grief,)  it  produces  stupe- 
faction and  fainting. 

**  Othello,  in  broken  sentences  and  single  words,  all 
of  which  have  a  reference  to  the  cause  of  his  jealousy, 
■hows,  that  all  the  prools  are  present  at  once  to  his 
mind,  which  so  overpowers  it  that  he  falls  into  a  trance, 
the  natural  consequence." 

« —  in  a  patient  ust" — i.  e.  in  a  patient  limit  or 
boundary. 

"FitchitD** — ^The  polecat;  apparently  a  cant  phrase 
for  a  courtesan. 

**  To  ATONE  them" — i.  e.  to  reconcile  them,  or  at  one 
them  i  as  in  Coriolanus  and  elsewhere. 

SCEUE  IL 

"jt  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  ofscomy'*  etc. 

By  the  **  fixed  figure,"  we  understand  a  living  man 
exposed  to  public  shame;  or,  an  effigy  exhibited  to  a 
multitude,  as  Butler  has  it : — 

*To  puBish  la  4S0lfi«  crteiaak.' 
By  **  the  time,"  we  receive  the  same  idea  as  in  Ham- 
let:— 

*  For  who  woald  bear  the  whips  isd  icome  of  tame  V 

<<  Time"  is  by  Hamlet  distinctly  used  to  express  the 
tim£t,  the  age ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Ben 
Jonson: — 

*  O  how  I  hate  the  momtroueaea  of  time  !* 

In  the  passage  before  us,  then,  the  "  time  of  scorn"  is 

the  age  of  scorn.    Shakespeare  has  also  personified 

scorn  in  his  78th  sonnet : — 

<  When  thou  shalt  be  dlipoe'd  to  aet  me  light. 
And  pbee  mj  merit  la  the  eye  of  eoom.' 

The  mIow  finger  is  the  panting  finger,  pointing  at  the 
fixed  figure ;  but,  while  it  points,  it  moves  in  mockery. 
Shakespeare  was,  perhaps,  thinking  of  the  Digito  Mon- 
etrari  of  the  ancients;  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  miger  ges- 
ticulations of  the  Italians." — ^Knioht. 

**  Patience,  thou  young  and  rose4ipj^d  chehubin." — 
Cherubin,  in  the  singular,  as  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare ; 
not  cherubim,  as  it  appears  in  very  many  good  editions. 
Cherubin  is  the  older  English  word  for  cherub,  as  also 
seraphin  ibr  seraph.  Cherubim  is  the  Hebrew  plural 
adopted  through  the  Latin  into  our  language,  and  used 
in  solemn  and  devotional  style  for  cherubs. 

** -^  discourH,  on  thoui^t,  or  actual  deed."~^Tht 
folio  reading  is  <<  discourse  <^  thought,"  which  is  fol- 
lowed in  many  of  the  best  editions.  This  gives  a  good 
and  clear  sense,  in  old  poetic  language,  as  meaning 
**  the  discursive  range  of  thought ;"  like  Hamlet's  '*  dis- 
course of  reason."  But  the  quarto  reading  is,  as  here 
printed,  <* discourse,  or  thought;"  which  Pope  adopted, 
and  Stevens  defends.  It  appears  to  me  more  probable 
in  itself,  because  more  impressive,  and  more  in  unison 
with  the  particularity  of  Desdemona's  asseveration  of 
innocence  in  every  possible  manner  :— 
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'—  that  mine  eyee,  mine  een,  or  any 
Delif hted  them  in  aay  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  erer  did, 
And  erer  will,'  etc. 

It  is  natural  that,  in  this  minute  asseveration,  she  should 
also  affirm  her  innocence  of  any  trespass  against  her 
plighted  love,  even  in  word  or  discourse.  The  phrase 
too,  resembles,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
haps suggested  by  the  language  of  the  liturgy  and  old 
catechisms, — <<  offending  in  thought,  word,  or  deed." 
The  authorities  being  balanced,  I  rest  my  own  decided 
preference  for  the  reading  in  the  text,  upon  the  superior 
intensity  of  expression  thus  gained  by  the  repetition 
of  or. 

ScElfE  III. 

*' He  looks  gender  than  As  did."— « Here  is  one  of 
those  side-intimations  of  the  fluctuations  of  passion, 
whiqh  we  seldom  meet  with  but  in  l^akespeare.  He 
has  here  put  into  half  a  line  what  some  authors  would 
have  spun  into  ten  set  speeches." — ^Hazuit. 

**  —  the  had  a  song  of — willow." — ^In  Percy's  «  Re- 
liques,"  will  be  found  an  old  ballad,  from  the  black^etter 
copy  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  entitled  <•  A  Lover's  Com- 
plaint, being  forsaken  of  his  Love."  Shakespeare,  ia 
adopting  a  portion  of  this  ballad,  accommodated  the 
woids  to  the  story  of  '<  poor  Barbara."  We  subjoin  two 
stanzas  of  the  original  from  which  the  song  in  the  text 
has  been  formed : — 

*  A  poore  loule  mt  eishinff  under  a  eieamore  tree ; 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
With  hb  hand  on  hk  boiom,  his  head  on  hit  knee : 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
Sinff,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garksd. 

*  The  eold  itreama  ran  by  him,  hia  eyee  wept  npace ; 

O  willow,  willow,  willow .' 
The  aalt  teara  fell  from  him,  whieh  drowned  hie  face : 

O  willow,  etc. 
Sing,  0  the  freene  willow,*  etc. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

<' —  this  young  quAx" — ^The  quarto  reads  gnat ;  and 
the  older  commentators  were  much  puzzled  by  either 
reading,  until  Johnson  explained,  that  a  quat,  in  the 
midland  counties,  is  a  pimple,  which  by  rubbing  is  made 
to  smart,  or  is  rubbed  to  sense.  It  has  since  been  found 
in  other  old  authors. 

**I  will  make  proof  of  thine" — M alone  explains  that 
Cassio's  speech  implies  that  he  wore  some  secret  ar- 
monr.  The  coal  was  the  buff  jerkin,  which  agreed 
with  the  Italian  costume,  and  was  usual  in  England 
until  after  Charles  I.  Walter  Scott  mentions  it  in 
some  of  his  novels. 

<<0  inhuman  dog!** — ^The  modem  stage^irection 
here  in  several  editions  is  **IHes,"  but  it  is  evident 
from  what  is  said  at  the  end  of  the  act,  that  Roderigo 
does  not  die  immediately.  This  stage-direction  is  not 
in  any  of  the  old  copies. 

<<  Good  GENTLEMEN." — The  quurto  reads,  good  gentte- 
woman,  which  Malone  adopts ;  but  Lodovico  ana  Gra- 
tiano  are  going  away  with  Cassio,  when  lago  stops 
them,  to  hear  lus  accusation  of  Bianca. 

Scene  II. 

«  Put  out  the  light,  and  then— put  out  the  light  /" 
This  passage  is  printed  in  the  old  copies — 
<Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light.* 

This  has  long  been  a  favourite  text  for  critical  and  the- 
atrical discussion.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  FieMiog,  ia 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Next  World,"  makes  Betterton  and 
Booth,  the  great  actors  of  the  preceding  generation, 
disfrate  in  the  Elysian  Fields  on  the  different  readings 
or  meanings  of  the  line,  and  finally  refer  it  to  Shake- 
speare himself,  who  frankly  confesses  that  he  is  not 
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ftble  to  deeide  Hke  eoBtrorcnjr.  Bot  the  aathor  had  a 
dear  meaning  in  his  mind,  and  the  only  difficultf  ia  to 
decide  whieh  of  the  several  meanings  presented  by  va* 
ried  jranctnatioQ  and  emphasis,  is  the  one  intended. 
The  ponctaation  adopted  in  the  text  is  that  lint  sag> 
gested  by  Upton  and  Warburton,  which  adds  so  much 
beamy  and  force,  that  it  has  at  last  obtained  general 
reeepti<Mi  even  among  those  critics  most  tenacious  of 
the  original  readings.  Warburton  thus  coounents  on 
his  reading : — 

•<  The  meaning  is — ^I  will  put  out  the  light,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  my  purpose.  But  the  ex- 
pressioa  of  putting  (mi  the  li^t  bringing  to  mind  the  4 
effects  of  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  Ufe,  he  breaks 
short,  and  questions  himself  about  the  effects  of  this 
metaphorical  extinction,  introduced  by  a  repetition  of 
hb  first  words,  as  much  as  to  say — But  hold,  let  me 
first  weigh  the  reflections  which  this  expression  so  na- 
turally excites." 

But  the  learned  Dr.  Farmer  treats  this  as  a  fanciful 
refinement,  <' giving  a  spirit  which  was  never  intended 
by  the  author."  He  says — <*  It  seems  a  mere  play  upon 
words ;  to  put  the  light  out,  was  a  phrase  for  to  kill," 
Malone  supports  this  opinion  warmly,  maintaining  that 
the  Poet  meant  merely  to  say,  **  I  wUl  now  put  out  the 
lighted  taper  which  I  hold,  and  then  put  out  the  light 
of  life."  He  conjectures,  too,  the  true  reading  to  be 
<<and  then  put  out  thy  Mght.**  But  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  connection  of  thought,  the  Shakespearian 
characteristics  of  manner,  and  the  increased  impressive- 
ness  and  pathos,  have  overcome  these  objections,  and 
now  give  very  general  acceptance  to  the  later  reading. 
Knight,  averse  as  he  is  to  innovation  upon  the  folio, 
agrees  with  Singer  and  Collier  in  adopting  the  amended 
punctuation ;  and  the  younger  Boswell,  while  he  leaves 
Malone's  text  unaltered,  thus  comments  upon  it : — 

<<  Broken  sentences,  as  I  have  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  observe,  are  much  in  our  Poet's  manner, 
and  are  surely  natural  in  the  perturbed  state  of 
Othello^s  mind.  I  am  unwilling  to  persuade  myself 
that  a  regulation  of  the  text  which  contains  so  much 
beauty  could  be  merely  the  refinement  of  a  critic,  and 
that  our  great  author,  in  one  of  his  most  highly-wrought 
scenes,  instead  of  it,  intended  nothing  but  a  cold  con- 
ceit." 

**jSiid  mak^et  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 
jt  mmrder-'*' 

<<This  line  is  difficult.  Thou  hast  hardened  my 
heart,  and  makeet  me  kill  thee  with  the  rage  of  a  mur- 
derer when  /  thought  to  have  eacriftced  thu  to  justice 
with  the  calmness  of  a  priest  striking  a  victim. 

**  One  of  the  quartos  reads — <  thou  doat  etoue  thy 
hfart ;'  whieh  I  suspect  to  be  genuine.  The  meaning 
then  will  be — thou/orceet  me  to  dismiss  thee  from  the 
world  in  the  state  of  the  murdered  without  preparation 
for  death,  lohea  /  intended  that  thy  punishment  should 
have  been  a  taerifiee  atoning  for  thy  crime. 

**  I  am  glad  that  I  have  ended  my  revisal  of  this 
dreadful  scene.    It  is  not  to  be  endured." — Johnson. 

**  <  Thy  heart*  is  the  reading  of  the  original  quarto, 
1622." — Mai^ne. 

Sioger^s  alteration  of  the  punctuation  is  ingenious, 

and  may  possibly  be  right : 

<  Aad  tmVut  me  mII,  wtet  I  latcod  to  do 
(A  aiardor  whkk  I  thouf ht)  i  McriOoe.' 

i.  e.  Thon  dost  harden  my  heart,  and  mak'st  me  call 
what  I  before  thought  a  murder,  now  only  a  sacrifice. 

**  86,  eo  !" — ^There  is  no  stage^irection  at  this  place 
in  the  oricinal  copies ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
Poet  intended  Othello  here  to  stab  Desdemona,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  modem  stage.  His  previous 
resolution,  **  111  not  shed  her  blood,"  is  forgotten  in 
the  agony  and  terror  of  the  moment,  when  he  says — 
"Not  dead !  not  yet  quite  dead  7" 

M  —  a  THOUSAND  timea  committed,** — ^Dr.  Johnson 


thinks  that  this  and  other  passages  seem  to  suppose 
a  longer  space  comprised  in  the  action  of  this  play  than 
the  scene  includes.  Mr.  Toilet  has  adduced  several 
instances  in  support  of  this  opinion,  as  that  in  act  ilL 
scene  3^— 


*  I  demt  tke  neat  ftfgAl  wel,  fed  well,  wm  free  sad 
I  fouad  wt  CoMio'a  ktaM  on  Wr  Upa.* 

**  On  Othello's  wedding  night,  he  and  Cassio  embarked 

fkom  Venice,  where  Desdemona  was  left  under  the 

care  of  lago.     They  aU  met  at  Cyprus;   and  since 

their  arrivid  there,  the  scenes  include  only  one  night, 

the  night  of  the  celebration  of  their  nuptiab.    What 

night  was  there  to  intervene  between  Cassio's  kisses 

and  Othello's  sleeping  the  next  night  well  I    lago  has 

said,  *1  lay  with  Cassio  lately,'  which  he  could  not* 

well  have  done,  unless  they  had  been  longer  at  Cyprus 

than  is  represented  in  this  play ;  nor  could  Cassio  have 

kept  away  for  the  space  of  a  whole  week  from  Bianca." 

Stevens  obviates  one  objection,  by  supposing  that  what 

Othello  mentions  might  have  passed  before  he  was 

married,  when  Cassio  went  between  them,  and  that 

a  thoueand  times  is  only  an  aggravated  term  for  many 

times. 

The  laws  of  dramatic  writing  as  to  time,  are  founded 
on  the  degree  of  acquiescence  the  mind  can  give  to  any 
imaginary  prolongation  of  the  supposed  period  of  dra- 
matic action  beyond  that  which  actually  passes,  as  the 
spectator  witnesses  the  representation.  The  classic  and 
regular  French  drama,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  confined 
the  duration  of  the  plot  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
English,  Gepnan,  and  what  is  called  generaUy  the  R(^ 
mantic  drama,  there  is  given  great  allowance  for  a 
lapse  of  time  of  dajrs  and  weeks  in  those  intervals  be* 
tween  the  acts  and  scenes  when  the  stage  is  empty; 
and  the  spectator  may  as  well  believe  a  day  to  have 
elapsed  as  an  hour.  To  this  the  imagination  readily 
lends  itself.  But  ordinarily  the  mind  is  not  ready  to  give 
assent  to  a  very  much  greater  lapse  of  time,  claimed  by 
the  poet  as  necessary  for  his  story,  than  actually  passes 
while  the  stage  is  occupied  by  the  same  continuous  dia- 
logue. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  there  are  two  distinct  grounds  of 
defence  for  our  Poet  in  his  alleged  breach  cMT  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  English  stage;  for  no  one  pretends 
that  he  is  amenable  to  the  stricter  statute  of  the  clas- 
sic drama.  The  English  commentators  have  quite 
overlooked  the  first  and  most  obvious  defence,  which 
is  strange.  There  is  an  interval  of  a  sea-voyage  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  acts,  after  the  marriage. 
There  is  again  an  interval  between  the  first  and  third 
scenes  of  the  third  act,  quite  sufllcient  to  allow  as  large 
an  interval  as  an  imagination  at  all  excited  by  the 
interest  of  the  plot,  could  require.  Cassio,  after  re- 
questing an  opportunity  to  solicit  Desdemona's  inter- 
cession for  him,  is  not  of  necessity  inmiediately  admit- 
ted to  an  interview.  For  aught  that  appears,  a  week 
may  have  elapsed  in  the  two  intervals,  between  the 
first  and  third  scenes,  while  the  stage  is  twice  va- 
cant. There  is  also  an  indefinite  interval  after  the 
first  strong  suspicions  have  been  inftised  into  Othello's 
breast,  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts.  To  my  un- 
derstanding this  is  quite  sufficient  for  Shakespeare's 
vindication,  upon  the  naked  literal  facts  of  the^ase,  to 
the  most  matter-of-fact  and  unpoetical  comprehension. 

But  the  higher  ground  of  the  Poet's  justification  is, 
that  even  the  fault  charged  does  not  offend  against  the 
principle  and  intent  of  the  dramatic  law.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose oif  the  rule  that  the  reader  or  spectator  should  not 
be  offended  by  palpable  impossibility,  so  as  to  prevent 
him  flt>m  giving  that  transient  assent  to  the  reality  of 
the  scene,  which  is  necessary  for  any  lively  interest  or 
deep  emotion.  Now  in  every  scene  of  quick  and  ex- 
citing action,  whether  it  be  the  torrent-like  rapidity  of 
events  in  Macbeth,  or  the  crowded  interest  of  the 
Agamemnon  of  Eschylus,  or  Comeille's  Cid,  or  even 
the  colder  succession  of  incident  in  Addison's  Cato,  the 
events  occurring  as  related  are  such  as  by  no  possi- 
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Uliir  eonld  occor  wilhia  the  limiu  or  tbe  actual  repre- 
unlalioa;  yet  tbe«e  are  all  leccived  by  the  mind  as  at 
least  probable  or  convenlional  Ituths,  somelinics  eten 
as  living  realiliea.  Their  suft^eBtiona  ore  filled  out  hy 
the  workings  of  oar  itaougbii,  as  the  eye  SIli  up  for 
il«elf  tbe  oulUne  of  a  ma^lerly  sketch  with  the  dEtaila 
neceuarr  Tut  truth  of  imilalkin.  When  the  imagine- 
tioQ  ia  warmed,  the  feelings  engaged,  the  attention 
fixed,  (he  intellect  busy,  wi:  do  not  stop  to  look  at  the 
watch.  Therefore  it  is  thai  we  follow  lago's  machina- 
tions, and  Othello's  wrath  kindling  tilt  it  blnieg  into  a 
devouring  Same,  not  as  (he  mere  witness  of  so  many 
minulea'  dialogue,  but  as  made  privy  to  a  plot  of  which 
thii  dialogue  is  but  the  outline,  and  whieh  may  ha 
occupied  days,  and  weeks,  and  even  months,  in  . 
prioress.  When  the  Poet  has  once  subjected  us  to  hii 
control  on  the  stage,  (here  seems  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  more  sensible  ot  the  short  space  of  time  inlo 
which  he  crowds  hU  events,  than  the  reader  is  in  parsu- 
ing  any  imaginative  and  impassioned  narrative.  It  does 
not  occur  to  us  to  inquire  whether  the  catastrophe  i 
attained  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  in  as  many  weeks. 

Such  is  certainly  the  experience  as  to  Othello; 
until  it  became  the  subject  of  minute  criticism  by  pto- 
lessed  critics  and  laborious  eommenlaton,  it  had  been 
■he  delight  of  the  stage  and  the  closet,  for  a  centnry 
■ad  a  half,  before  il  occurred  la  any  one  that  there  was 
the  smallest  incongruity  as  to  the  lime  of  action. 

If  my  own  eiperience  can  add  any  thing  to  the  gen- 
eral suQrage,  I  can  say  that  after  thirty  years'  admira- 
tion and  study  of  this  drama,  the  difficulty  above  sug- 
gested never  attracted  my  attention  nntil  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  edition  led  to  a  more  minute  eiamiuation 
of  the  c 


"Iaoo  ifuii  Emilia,  (Am  mai  out,"  etc. — The  old 
stage-direction  is  "Tht  Moor  miu  at  laga;  lago  tcilli 
til  wt/i  ;"  but  his  exit  is  not  marked  unlit  alter  Emil- 
ia's neit  speech,  although  Graliano  before  says  "  He's 
gone."  It  appears  from  the  leil  thai  Montano  disanns 
Othello.  Wishing  to  preserve  Ihe  author's  original  idea 
irt*  llie  stage  action,  1  have  r«stared  to  tnach  of  the  old 
•tage-directioQ  as  liad  been  omitted. 

" — tt<  icE-Baooi's  fimjMr." — Thas  Ihe  folio ;  buti 
it  was  printed  in  the  quartos  "  iitbriKlai,"  Pope  and 
Sii  W.  Blacbstone  would  read,  the  "Ehro's  temper." 
The  folio  is  right,  and  the  other  a  misprint,  for  Ihe 
swords  or  blades  of  Spain  were  famous  in  these  days, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Ben  Jonson  and  others,  and  it 
wa>  the  common  practice  lo  temper  steel  by  patting 
red-hot  into  very  cold  waler.  Stevens  has  shown  from 
Justin  and  Martial,  thai  in  ancient  Spain  this  was  i 
by  plunging  weapons  hot  from  the  for^  in  the 
waters  of  Ihe  Salo  and  the  Chalybes.  "  Gtlidii  htinc 
Solo  iiniit  aquii."  It  is  not  necesaary  lo  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  got  this  knowledge  from  clnssie  reading, 
fur  Ihe  mode  of  tempering  a  ''  Toledo"  in  tboee  days, 
when  every  genlleman  wore  a  sword  and  was  curious 
as  lo  its  quality,  must  have  been  a  common  topic  of 
information. 


have  a  peculiarly  Hebrew  signification.  We  may  men- 
tion thai  a  correspondent  wishes  to  impress  upon  ai 
that  Ihe  allusion  was  to  Judas  Iscariot.  Boewll  showi 
that  Irtte  meant  in  Shakespeare's  day  kindrtd;  that 
bait  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ignorant  ;  and,  what  is  very 
important,  that  two  poets,  aHer  Shakespeare,  have  de- 
scribed the  India*!  as  casting  away  jewels  of  which 
they  knew  not  the  value.  Harrington,  in  bis  'Cas- 
tara,'  has  these  lines : — 


•  Sa  ilK  <<• 


hViil  /■ 


Which  ni^i  (dd  n)aii  u 


L  'The  Woman's  Conquest,' 


Coleridge  prefers  Indian.  He  says  '  Othello  wishes  to 
exense  himself  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  and  yet  not  to 
excuse  himself— to  excune  himself  by  accusing.  This 
struggle  of  feeling  is  finely  conveyed  in  Ihe  word  'base,' 
which  is  applied  lo  the  rude  Indian,  not  in  his  owa 
character,  but  as  the  momentary  representative  of 
Othello's.' " 

To  these  observations  il  may  be  added,  that  the  rtiythm 
agrees  better  vrilh  Jrutia»,  unless  Ihe  accent  b  laid 
npon  the  first  syllable  of  JmUan,  which  (thongh  put 
without  example)  is  not  nsual.  Thus  stood  the  qnn- 
tion,  the  better  critical  opinion  inclining  to  the  quarto 
reading,  when  Collier  settled  this  with  several  other 
doubtful  readings  in  this  play,  hy  showing  conclusively 
that  the  quarto  of  IS30  was  a  sepsrnle  and  diBtinel  au- 
Ihorjtf,  bearing  iatemal  evidence  that  the  two  qoarlts 
and  the  folio  were  all  from  separate  mannscripu.  This 
last  edition  of  original  authority  agrees  with  the  Gist 
in  "Indian," showing  therefore  that  Jiideanwna  dorly 
a  misprint,  as  well  it  might  be. 


<■  Likt  tkt  batt  Ikdiak" — The  fint  quarto  reails  dis- 
tinctly Indiam ;  the  first  folio,  Jnboa.  The  controversy 
a*  to  reading  Indian,  or  Judtan,  and  who  was  tht  bait 
Jndtan,  occupies  six  pages  of  the  Variomm  Editions, 
which  Knight  thus  sums  up: — 

"Theobald  maintained  that  he  was  'Herod,  who,  in 
a  fit  of  blind  jealousy,  threw  away  such  a  jewel  of  a 
wife  as  Mariamne  was  to  him.'  Stevens  brings  forward 
an  old  story  of  a  Jew,  who  threw  a  pearl  into  the  Adri- 
atic. This  story  looks  excessively  like  a  forgery,  in 
which  art  Stevens  dabbled.  He  will  not  have  the  In- 
dian, because  he  thinks  *  base' 


tEimiliat,  nr  Cmk  Solilier,  li 


"The  beauties  of  this  play  impren  thcinaelTes  to 

strongly  upon  the  ftllenlion  of  the  reader,  that  they  can 

drnw  no  aid  from  critical  illustralion.     The  fiery  ope«- 

in-  I   ness  of  Othello,  magnanimous,  artless,  and  credn)in0> 

let.  'i  tnundless  in  his  coiiGdence,  ardent  in  his  affectioc,  is- 

Matone  rejects  him,  because  Ihe  word  triie  appears  to  i,  fleiibte  in  bia  resolution,  and  obdurate  in  liii  levei^ ;" 
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the  cool  maligAity  of  Imfo,  iflent  in  his  reKntment, 
sablle  in  hia  designS)  nnd  atudions  at  once  of  his  inter- 
est and  his  vengeance ;— the  soft  simplicity  of  Desde- 
mona,  confident  of  merit  and  conscious  of  innocence ; 
her  artless  perserenince  in  her  suit,  and  her  slowness 
to  suspect  that  she  can  be  suspected ; — are  such  proolk 
of  Shakespeare's  skill  in  human  nature,  as,  1  suppose, 
it  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  any  modem  writer.  The  gradual 
progress  which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor's  conTiction, 
and  the  circnmstances  which  he  employs  to  inflame  him, 
are  so  artfully  natural,  that  though  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  said  of  him,  as  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  is  a  man 
<aoC  easily  jealous,'  yet  we  cannot  but  pity  him  when 
at  last  we  find  him  *  perplexed  in  the  extreme.'  There 
is  always  danger  lest  wickedness,  conjoined  with  abili- 
ties, should  steal  upon  esteem,  though  it  misses  of  ap- 
probation :  but  the  character  of  lago  is  so  conducted 
that  he  is,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  hated  and 
despised. 

<*  Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would  be 
yery  conspicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their 
justness  but  their  strength.  Cassio  is  braye,  benevo- 
lent, and  honest;  mined  only  by  his  want  of  stubborn- 
ness to  resist  an  insidious  invitation.  Roderigo's  sus- 
picions credulity  and  impatient  submission  to  the  cheats 
which  he  sees  practised  upon  him,  (and  which  by  per- 
suasion he  suffers  to  be  repeated,)  exhibit  a  strong  pic- 
ture of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desires  to  a 
false  friend : — and  the  virtue  of  Emilia  is  such  as  we 
often  find, — worn  loosely,  but  not  east  off;  easy  to  com- 
mit small  crimes,  but  quickened  and  alarmed  at  atro- 
cious viUanies. 

*<  The  scenes,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  are  busy, 
yaried  liy  happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting 
the  progress  of  the  story :  and  the  narrative  in  the  end, 
though  it  tells  but  what  is  known  already,  yet  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  death  of  Othello.  Had  the  scene 
opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding  incidents  been  oc- 
casionally related,  there  had  been  little  wanting  to  a 
drama  of  the  most  exact  and  scrapulous  regularity." — 

JOHHSOH. 

Jc4inson  has  left  little  to  be  added  to  his  just  and 
discriminating  criticism ;  unless  it  be  to  observe  that  if 
the  scene  of  the  play  throughout  had  been  laid  in  Cy- 
prus, according  to  his  wish,  the  drama  would  have 
indeed  acquired  the  arbitrary  unity  of  the  classic  stage 
as  to  time  and  place,  but  nothing  would  be  gained  as 
to  the  more  important  unity  of  action  and  interest; 
while  mere  narrative  could  hardly  have  given  us  that 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  personages  of  the  drama, 
and  that  deep  respect  for  Othello's  lofty  and  generous 
nature,  which  we  derive  from  the  actual  exhibition  of 
the  prior  part  of  his  story  during  the  first  act  at  Venice. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  new  view  of  Othello's  charac- 
ter has  been  maintained  by  Schlegel,  which  has  found 
fayoor  with  several  English  critics,  who  have  repeated 
it  in  yaricNis  ibrms.  It  is  that  in  Othello  the  Poet  has 
painted  not  general  nature,  but  the  half-ctvilixed  Afri- 
can Prince.  Schlegel  recognizes  in  him  «the  wild 
nature  of  that  glowing  zone  which  generates  the  most 
furious  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  most  deadly  poisons, 
tamed  only  in  appearance  by  the  desire  of  fame,  by 
foreign  laws  xif  honour,  and  by  gentler  manners. — 
His  jealousy,"  says  the  German  critic,  <<  is  not  of  the 
heart,  which  is  compatible  with  the  tenderest  feeling 
and  adoration  of  the  beloved  object ;  it  is  of  that  sen- 
sual sort  which  in  torrid  climes  gives  birth  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  wives  and  other  barbarous  usages.  A 
drop  of  this  poison  flows  in  the  Moor's  veins,  and  all 
hb  blood  is  inflamed.  He  seems,  and  it  noble,  frank, 
confiding,  grateful,  a  hero,  a  worthy  general,  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  State ;  but  the  physical  force  of  passion 
puts  to  fiight  at  once  all  his  acquired  and  accustomed 
virtues,  and  gives  the  savage  within  him  the  rale  over 
the  moral  man.  The  tyranny  of  the  blood  over  the 
will  betrays  itself  in  his  desire  of  revenge  against  Cas- 
In  his  repentant  sorrow,  a  genuine  tenderness  for 


his  murdered  wife  bursts  forth,  with  the  painful  senti- 
ment of  annihilated  reputation,  and  he  assails  himself 
with  the  rage  which  a  despot  displays  in  punishing  a 
ranaway  slave.  He  suffers  as  a  double  man ;  at  once 
in  the  higher  and  the  lower  sphere  into  which  his  being 
is  divided." 

All  this  is  ingenious,  original  and  eloquent;  yet  to 
my  mind  widely  different  from  the  Poet's  intention,  and 
the  actual  character  he  has  so  vividly  pooitrayed. 

So  far  as  the  passions  of  Love  and  Jealousy  are 
•the  results  of  our  common  nature,  their  manifestations 
must  be  alike  in  the  Moor  and  the  European ;  differing 
only  as  modified  by  the  more  quickly  excited  and  in- 
fiammaMe  temperament  of  the  children  of  the  sun,  or 
the  slower  and  steadier  temperament  of  the  men  of  the 
north.  But  the  critic  confounds  with  this  difference 
another  one, — that  resulting  from  the  degraded  and  en- 
slaved state  of  woman  in  the  half-civilized  nations  of 
the  East.  There  the  jealous  revenge  of  the  master- 
husband,  for  real  or  imagined  evil,  is  but  the  angry 
chastisement  of  an  offending  slave,  not  the  terrible 
sacrifice  of  his  own  happiness  involved  in  the  victim's 
punishment.  When  woman  is  a  slave,  a  property,  a 
thing,  all  that  jealousy  may  prompt  is  done,  to  use 
Othello's  own  distinction,  **  in  hate"  and  **  not  in  love." 
But  Othello  is  pourtrayed  with  no  single  trait  in  com- 
mon with  the  tyrant  of  the  Eastern  or  African  se- 
raglio. His  early  love  is  not  one  of  wild  passion,  but 
of  esteem  for  Desdemona's  gentle  virtue,  of  gratitude 
for  her  unlooked-for  interest  in  himself  and  his  his- 
tory, and  of  pride  in  her  strong  attachment.  The 
Poet  has  laboured  to  show  that  his  is  the  calm  and 
steady  affection  of  *'  a  constant,  noble  nature ;"  it  is 
respectful,  confiding,  **  wrapt  up  in  measureless  con- 
tent," and  manifesting  a  tender  and  protecting  superi- 
ority which  has  in  it  something  aluMOSt  parental.  In 
his  jealousy  and  revenge,  he  resembles  not  the  Ma- 
hometan so  much  as  the  proud  and  sensitive  Cas- 
tilian.  He  is  characterized  by  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  European  chivalry,  and  especially  l^  that  quick 
sense  of  personal  reputation  **  which  feels  a  stain  like 
a  wound,"  and  makes  his  own  life  and  that  of  others 
alike  cheap  in  his  e)'es  compared  with  his  honour. 
It  is  this,  together  with  the  other  habits  and  character- 
istics of  one  trained  in  an  adventurous  military  life, 
by  which  he  is  individualized.  He  is  made  a  Moor, 
not  because  that  is  at  all  necessary  to  the  story,  but 
because  the  Poet  found  it  in  the  tale  from  which  he 
derived  the  outline  of  his  plot ;  and  it  was  adopted  as  an 
incident  plastic  to  his  purpose,  and  by  its  peculiarity 
giving  that  air  of  reality  to  the  story  which  accidental 
and  unessential  circumstances,  such  as  pure  imagination 
would  not  have  indicated,  can  alone  confer.  It  is  on 
this  account  indeed  that  the  original  tale  itself,  to  my 
mind,  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  product  of  fancy, 
but  seems,  like  many  of  our  traditionary  romantic  nar- 
ratives, founded  upon  some  occurrence  in  real  life. 

Othello's  Moorish  blood  is  thus  (to  use  a  logical 
phrase)  an  accident,  distinguishing  the  individual  char- 
acter, and  adding  to  it  the  effect  of  life  and  reality; 
but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  essential  to  its  sentiment  or 
passion.  The  tone  of  chivalrous  honour  and  military 
bearing  is  much  more  so,  and  yet  that  serves  only  to 
modify  and  colour  the  exhibition  of  passions  common 
to  civilized  man.  The  history  and  domestic  traditions 
and  legal  records  of  Spain  and  Italy, — and  even  of  Ger- 
many, England,  and  America, — can  exhibit  many  an 
instance,  in  coarser  and  unpoetical  forms,  of  jealous 
revenge  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  Moor.  Even  while  this 
edition  is  passing  through  the  press,  the  newspapers 
relate  two  such  bloody  stories  as  having  recently  oc- 
curred in  private  life  within  the  United  States ;  and  the 
jealous  murderer  was  in  one  instance  an  Englishman, 
and  in  the  other  a  Frenchman. 

Were  Othello  but  the  spirited  portrait  of  a  half-tamed 
barbarian,  we  should  view  him  as  a  bold  and  happy 
poetical  conception,  and,  as  such,  the  Poet's  work  might 
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Mliaffoarctilinl  indgmrnt;  bat  it  is  beeaDse  it  depicti 
anoble  minil,  wrnilgtit  ^3  deep  pwiionand  dmtk  device* 
to  m^niei  such  u  erer;  one  might  feel,  that  it  awakeiw 
oar  (trongeit  sympatluei.  We  lee  in  Itiit  drama  a 
grand  and  true  moral  pielnra ;  we  read  in  il  a  protbuod 
elbical  lesran;  for  (to  bomiw  the  just  imafe  of  the 
claHical  Lowtb)  while  the  natcUeM  work  IB  built  up 
to  ibe  noblest  height  of  poetry,  il  rati  upon  the  deepest 
foundations  of  true  phlkMophy. 

These  notes  upon  Othello  cannot  be  more  appro- 
priately closed  than  by  the  remarkable  crilicism  of 
Bishop  Lawth,  (just  aUiided  to,)  contained  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Hebrew  Poetry,  which,  oflen  before  qaoted  in 
its  original  exquisite  Lattntty,  deserrea  to  ba  more  fam- 
iliarly known  l<D  the  Eafliah  teader; — 


■■He  whose  geaitu  has  aaMded  to  kia  the  tm- 
Icc^  of  man's  nature  and  the  force  of  hb  painiiBl;     I 
has  taught  him  the  eanses  by  which  the  soul  u  nxntl 
to  strong  emotion!,  or  calmed  to  rest ;  has  enabM  kin    \ 
Dol  only  to  explain  in  words  those  enMioos,  bai  to  a- 
hibit  them  Tividly  to  other  eyes ;  thus  ruling,  ei«liii;i     ' 
distractinf,  soothing  onr  feelings, — this  man,  bowtrtt 
little  aided  by  the  tUsdpUne  of  learning,  is,  in  Biyjtdi- 
ment,  a  philosopher  ofthe  highest  rank.    In  Ihii  bii- 
ner,  in  a  single  dramatic  fable  of  oar  own  ShaliespnR, 
the  paasioB  of  jealousy,  its  causes,  pfofiess,  inciilfDU, 
I,  and  efleels,  hare  been  more  trvlyi  man  acstelf,  tiurt 
'   copioiuly,  and  more  impressiTely  delineated  ihu  ku 
I  been  done  by  all  the  disquisitions  of  all  the  philoso|)hai 
I!  who  hare  treated  on  this  darlt  argament." 


/ 


.* 


WWn  llHt  berfDldHEDuplcu  >n  dlKkiHili 
Rh  >ll«m  will  lit  brcwllsf." 

Ib  the  Srat  folio  edition  of  the  poet's  "  Tragediea  Bod  Comedies,"  published  by  "his  fellows,"  Heminge  and 
Cmdell,  in  1623,  Hamlet  appeBcs  with  so  many  vBriBlions  ttom  the  enlBrged  quBrtoa  published  during  the  poet's 
lifr,  u  to  prore  that  it  was  then  printed  from  some  other  eop;, — probabEr,  as  is  conjectured,  from  the  manu- 
wipt  used  in  the  theatre.  That  edition  coataing  many  verbal  differences  from  the  quartos,  some  of  which,  aa 
in  other  plays,  indicate,  not  >o  much  the  coirectioa  of  a  prior  erroneous  text  as  the  emendation  by  the  anthor 
himKlf.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quartos  sometimes  aHbrd  the  belter  Bud  more  probable  reading;  and  these 
an  baidea  very  noble  and  characteristic  passages  preserred  ia  Ihem  only,  having  been  apparently  omitted  in 
ihe  i:opT  used  by  the  folio  editors,  ns  not  necessary  for  the  plot,  and  too  long  for  the  business  of  the  stage. 
Thu,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  aUiuion  to  the  prodigies  of  Rome,  "ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell;"  the  generBl- 
ued  reflection  on  the  moral  efl*ecl  of  "  the  mooater,  custom,"  in  the  closet  scene  with  the  Queen ;  and  the  deep 
nnrahtr  with  which  Hamlet  moses  upon  the  war  between  Nonray  and  Poland,  and  his  own  indecision, — are  not 
lo  be  found  in  the  folios. 

The  preaent  editor,  after  careful  collation  of  the  texts,  and  examination  of  the  editions,  has  selected  the 
text  of  llr.  Collier's  recent  edition,  to  place  in  the  printer's  hands  as  the  basis  of  the  present  impression.  He 
has,  how«Ter,  deputed  from  Mr.  Collier's  text  in  more  than  twenty  places,  chiefly  by  restoring  the  old  folio  read- 
ingi,  where  Mr.  Collier  has  preferred  those  of  the  quartos. 

All  the  Tarioo)  readings  affbcting  the  sense  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  Many  of  these  are  of  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  probability  with  those  preferred  in  the  text;  and  some  of  them  are  perhaps  the  poet's  own  variations  in 
diOerent  eopies  of  his  ^y. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


SUPPOSED  SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT. 

**  The  history  of  Hamlet,  or  Hamleth,  is  found  in  the  Danish  historian,  Saxo  Grammaticns,  who  died  abont  1204. 
The  works  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  are  in  Latin,  and  in  Shakespeare's  time  had  not  been  translated  into  any  modem 
language.  It  was  inferred,  therefore,  by  Dr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Whalley,  that  Shakespeare  must  have  read  the 
original.  The  story,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  Belleforest's  collection  of  novels,  begun  in  1654 ;  and  an  English 
translation  of  this  particular  story  was  published  as  a  quarto  tract,  entitled  <  The  Historic  of  Hamblet,  Prince  of 
Denmarke.'  Capell,  in  his  <  School  of  Shakespeare,'  has  given  some  extracts  from  an  edition  of  this  very  rare 
book,  dated  1608;  but  he  conjectures  that  it  first  appeared  about  1670.  He  has  also  printed  the  heads  of  chapters' 
as  they  are  given  in  this  '  History.'  Horvendile  is  here  the  name  of  Hamlet's  father,  Fengon  that  of  his  uncle, 
and  Geruth  that  of  his  mother.  Fengon  traitorously  slays  Horvendile,  and  marries  his  brother's  wife.  In  the 
second  chapter  we  are  informed,  <  how  Hamlet  counterfeited  the  madman,  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  his  uncle, 
and  how  he  was  tempted  by  a  woman,  (through  his  uncle's  procurement)  who  thereby  thought  to  undermine  the 
Prince,  and  by  that  means  to  find  out  whether  he  counterfeited  madness  or  not.'  In  the  third  chapter  we  learn, 
'  how  Fengon,  uncle  to  Hamlet,  a  second  time  to  entrap  him  in  his  politic  madness,  caused  one  of  his  counsellors 
to  be  secretly  hidden  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  behind  the  arras,  to  hear  what  speech  passed  between  Hamlet  and 
the  Queen ;  and  how  Handet  killed  him,  and  escaped  that  danger,  and  what  followed.'  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
action  that  Shakespeare's  use  of  this  book  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Capell  says,  '  Amidst  this  resemblance  of 
persons  and  circumstances,  it  is  rather  strange  that  none  of  the  relater's  expressions  have  got  into  the  play :  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  found,  except  the  following,  in  Chapter  IH.,  where  Hamlet  kills  the  counsellor  (who 
is  described  as  of  a  greater  reach  than  the  rest,  and  is  the  poet's  Polonius)  behind  the  arras :  here,  beating  the 
hangings,  and  perceiving  something  to  stir  under  them,  he  is  made  to  cry  out — ^  a  rat,  a  rat,'  and  presently 
drawing  his  sword,  thrust  it  into  the  hangings,  which  done,  pulled  the  counsellor  (half  dead)  out  by  the  heels, 
made  an  end  of  killing  him.'  In  the  fourth  chapter  Hamlet  is  sent  to  England  by  Fengon,  <  with  secret  letters 
to  have  him  put  to  death ;'  and  while  his  companions  slept,  Hamlet  counterfeits  the  letters  <  willing  the  King 
of  England  to  put  the  two  messengers  to  death.'  Here  ends  the  resemblance  between  the  history  and  the  play. 
The  Hamlet  of  the  history  returns  to  Denmark,  slays  his  unde,  bums  his  palace,  makes  an  oration  to  the  Danes, 
and  is  elected  king.  His  subsequent  adventures  are  rather  extravagant.  He  goes  back  to  England,  kills  the 
king  of  that  country,  returns  to  Denmark  with  two  English  wives,  and  finally,  falls  himself^  through  the  treachery 
of  one  of  these  ladies. 

« It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  little  these  rude  materials  have  assisted  Shakespeare  in  the  composition 
of  the  great  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  He  found,  in  the  records  of  a  barbarous  period,  a  tale  of  adultery  and  murder 
and  revenge.  Here,  too  was  a  rude  indication  of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  But  what  he  has  given  us  is  so 
essentially  a  creation  from  first  to  last,  that  it  would  be  only  tedious  to  point  out  the  lesser  resemblances  between 
the  drama  and  the  history.  That  Shakespeare  adopted  the  same  period  of  action  as  related  by  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  following  passage  is  decisive : — 

*  And  England,  if  my  lore  thou  hold'it  m  aught, 
(Ai  mj  great  power  thereof  may  girt  the  feme ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  loolci  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  iword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Payi  hooMfe  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  prooen.* 

<<  We  have  here  a  distinct  indication  of  the  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  England  was  either  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Northmen,  as  in  the  time  of  Canute,  or  paid  tribute  to  the  Danish  power." — C.  Knigfit. 

The  tract  above  described  was  so  rare,  that  the  indefatigable  editor  just  quoted  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to 
rely  upon  a  second-hand,  though  accurate,  account  of  it.  It  has  since  been  reprinted  in  Collier's  <<  Shakespeare's 
Library,"  just  published  in  London,  and  received  by  the  American  editor  after  the  above  extract  vras  in  type.  It 
is  very  interesting,  as  enabling  us  to  trace  out  the  slight  hints  which  expanded  iit  the  poet's  mind  into  the  grandest 
conceptions  of  this  drama.  Thus,  a  passing  phrase,  of  the  Prince's  «  over-great  melancholy,"  is  the  germ  from 
which  Hamlet's  whole  character  has  been  created ;  while  the  majestic  spirit  of  the  Royal  Dane,  and  his  revela- 
tion of  his  brother's  guilt,  seem  to  have  been  suggested  only  by  the  mention  of  <<  Hamlet's  acquaintance  with  the 
art  whereby  the  wicked  spirit  advertiseth  him  of  things  past." 

The  nearest  resemblance  is  in  the  closet  interview  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother,  the  comparison  of  the  two 
brothers,  etc. ;  where,  while  the  coarse  and  common-place  thoughts  of  the  original  have  been  transmuted  into 
glorious  gold  by  the  poet's  alchemy,  the  forms  of  the  original  materials  may  still  be  traced.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  poet  has  brought  down  the  date  of  his  plot  to  a  later  period  than  the  novelist,  and  has  given  his 
personages  the  faith  and  usages  of  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages,  instead  of  dating,  like  the  old  novel, 
''Long  time  before  Danemark  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Christians." 
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LOCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  COSTUME. 


The  local  illustrations  of  this  play  are  from  original   : 
iketchcs  bj  C.  F.  Sar^eat,  for  the  Piclorial  edition.    , 
Tbx  architecture  and  scenery  are  more  nearly  those    i 
of  the  poet's  age  Ibaa  thai  of  the  period  of  the  drama:    ' 
bat  the  designs  cannot  claim  Ibe  merit  of  most  of  the 
similar  embellishments  of  this  edition — that  of  suKijesl-   1 
iog  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  tlie  poet's  own  concep-   i 
tnn  oT  tbe  sceno  which  he  filled  with  the  ever-livinf;  |' 
creations  of  his   miod.     They  are  transferred  to  the  | 
present  edition,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  interest  they 
poasesB  from  being  connected  (in  Mr.  Knight's  language) 
"  witb  the  supposed  scenes  of  Hamlet's  history,  and 
with  the  popular  traditions  which  have  most  likely 
sprang  liiKn  the  European  reputation  of  the  drama." 

Aa  Shakespeare  bas  placed  the  period  of  his  drama 
doring  the  term  of  the  Danish  power  over  England,  Ibe 
cofltome.  Id  atrictneBA,  should  be  that  of  the  age  of 
Canute,  which  differed  little  in  Denmark  from  that  of 
the  coalem|x>raiy  Anglo-Saxoua.   The  oalline  of  Canute 


and  his  Queen,  from  a  nearly  contemporary  drawing,  ei- 
hibits  the  royal  drese ;  while  the  spirited  sketch  of  the 
"angry  parle"  witb  "the  sledded  Polacts  on  the  ice," 
by  Harvey,  delineates  the  aruis  and  armour  of  the  time 
with  antiquarian  accuracy. 

Still  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  drama  to  con- 
nect it  closely  with  the  precise  costume  of  any  period  t 
the  poet  thought  not  of  it ;  and  provided  tbe  artist  or 
the  actor  throws  it  back  from  any  immediate  asaocia- 
tion  with  our  own  age,  the  spectator  ii  not  disturbed 
by  an;  incongruity,  more  than  the  reader  is  by  the 
anachronism  of  tbe  firing  of  cannon  at  tbe  royal  ban- 
quet. The  ordinary  old  English  dress  and  armour  of 
the  ISlh  and  16lh  centuries,  have  been  found,  for  every 
purpose  of  art,  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  most 
sluggish  imagination,  and  the  moat  fastidious  criticism. 
They  were  indeed,  probably,  very  nearly  the  costume 
in  which  his  characters  passed  before  tbe  mind's  eye 
of  the  poet  himself. 


:  nand,  and  unfold 


Sce:(eI. — Btaioore.    A  Plalformbtfort  the  Ceutie. 
Fka.icisco  on  hU  pott.     Enter  to  hitn  BEBnAEDO. 

Ber.  Wlio'a  there  T 

Fran.  Nay,  aiuwer  m 

yonreelf. 

Ber.  Long  live  the  king! 

Frait-  E 

BcT.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  moM  carernllj  DpoD  your  hour. 

Ber.  'Tu  now  struck  twelTe:  get  tbee  to  bed, 
Ftancicco. 


Fran.  For  this  relief  much  thanbi.    "Tk  bitter 
cold, 
And  1  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiel  guard  1 

Fran.  Not  a  mouM  ttiiring. 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Hoiatio  and  Marcellui, 
The  rirsl*  of  my  iratch,  bid  them  make  haite. 

Enter  Homatio  atui  Makgellds. 
Fran.  I  think  1  hear  them.— Stand,  ho!    Who 


ACT  I. 


HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


HLKSE.  I. 


Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran,  Q'vre  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O !  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

Who  hath  relieT*d  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit  Francisco. 

Mar.  Holla!  Bernardo! 

Ber.  Say. 

What !  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio :  welcome,  good  Mar- 
cellus. 

Hor.  What,  has  this  thing  appearM  again  to- 
night? 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  *tis  but  our  fantasy, 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight  twice  seen  of  us : 
Therefore,  I  have  entreated  him  along 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tush,  tush !  *twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile ; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story, 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Hor.  Well,  sit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the  pole, 
Had  made  his  course  t*  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  bums,  Marcellus,  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one,— 

Mar.  Peace!    break  thee  off:   look,  where  it 
•         comes  again ! 

Enter  Ghost. 

Ber.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's  dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hot.  Most  like ; — it  harrows  me  with  fear,  and 
wonder. 

Ber.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Question  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of 
night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee, 
speak! 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See !  it  stalks  away. 

Hor.  Stay !  speak,  speak !  I  charge  thee,  speak ! 

[Exit  Ghost. 

Mar.  *T]S  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber.  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble,  and  look 
pale. 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  on't? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believp. 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on. 
When  he  th*  ambitious  Norway  combated : 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parlc, 
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He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice. 
*Tis  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  just  at  this  dead 
hour. 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what   particular  thought  to  work,   J 
know  not ; 
But  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion. 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down ;  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows. 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  such  daiW  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war? 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day  ? 
Who  is*t,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king. 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appeared  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prickM  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
DarM  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteemed  him) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seaPd  compact. 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry. 
Did  forfeit  with  his  life  all  those  his  lands. 
Which  he  stood  seizM  of,  to  the  conqueror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king;  which  had  retumM 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher;  as,  by  the  same  covenant 
And  carriage  of  the  article  designM, 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.     Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras^ 
Of  unimprovM  mettle  hot  and  full. 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes. 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in't :  which  is  no  other 
(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state) 
But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 
And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost.    And  this,  I  take  lU 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations, 
The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Ber.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  e*en  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  so  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hor.  Armote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind*s  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets : 


As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune*8  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse : 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events— 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on,— 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  rountrymen.— 


Re-enler  Ghost. 

Bat,  loft .'  behold :  lo,  where  it  comes  afaia ! 
I'll  crou  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay.  illuaiDD '. 
If  thou  hast  any  sound  or  use  of  voice, 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 

That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 

Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 

Which  happily  foreknowiag  may  avoid, 

O.  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 

For  which,  they  say,  you  sjnrits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Chck  crmoi. 
Speak  of  it: — stay,  and  speak !— Stop  il,  Marcellus. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  ? 

Hot.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here ! 


Mar.  'Tie  gone. 


[Exit  Obost. 


We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  nujesiical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violeoce; 
For  it  is,  u  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Bit.  Il  was  about  lo  spexk,  when  (he  cock  crew. 

Hot.  And  then  it  started,  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summon*.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  tnom. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day;  and  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  Rre.  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  exlrava^^anC  nni)  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  ;  and  of  the  tnith  herein 
This  present  object  made  probntion. 

Mar.  Il  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  thai  ever  'gainst  that  season  come* 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bin]  of  dawning  singelh  all  nisht  long  : 
And  then,  ihey  say,  no  apirii  can  walk  abroad: 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  haih  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  that  lime. 
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ACT  I. 


HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


SCENE  II. 


Hot.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  belieT^  it. 
But,  looli,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o*er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar,  Let*8  doU,  I  pray;  and  I  this  morning 
know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— T^  same.    A  Room  of  State. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

King,  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 

death 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore,  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 
Th'  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy,— 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye. 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  afifair  along :  for  all,  our  thanks. 
Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth. 
Or  thii^ing,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
CoUeagued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law, 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is :  we  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras,^- 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose,— to  suppress 
His  farther  gait  herein,  in  that  the  levies. 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subjects :  and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  farther  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  kins,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  dlow. 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 
Ccr.  Vol.   In  that,  and  all  things,  wiU  we  show 

our  du^. 
King,  We  doubt  it  nothing :  heartily  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  what  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cs^not  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice :    what  would'st  thou  beg, 

Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  ofler,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 
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Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  would'st  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favor  to  return  to  France  ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  I^ezunaik 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation, 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Hav»  -you  your  father's  leave  ?      Wbai 
says  Polonius  ? 

P(jI.  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow 
leave. 
By  laborsorae  petition ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;    time  be 
thine. 
And  thy  best  graces :  spend  it  ^t  thy  will. — 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, — 

Ham,  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

[Asidt. 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  much  i'the  sua. 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  'tis  common ;  aU  that  live  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not 
seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  these,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show. 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your 
nature,  Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  yoiur  father: 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term. 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  but  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 
Of  impioue  stubbornness;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient. 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 
For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vidgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?     Fie !  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
**  This  must  be  so."    We  pray  you,  throw  to  eartii 
This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father ;  for  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne; 
And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
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Do  I  impart  toward  you.     For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Winenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire : 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen*  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers, 

Hamlet : 
I  pray  thee  stay  with  us ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 
Hanu  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 
King.  Why,  *tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply ; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark.— Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof, 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell, 
And  the  king*s  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  all  hut  Hamlet. 
Hizm.  O!  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would 

melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ; 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixM 
His  canon  Against  self-slaughter.     OGod!  OGod! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on*t !  O  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed;   things  rank,  and  gross  in 

nature. 
Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead!— nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
TKat  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on ;  and  yet,  within  a  month,-- > 
Let   me   not  think  on' t.— Frailty,  thy  name  Is 

woman  !— 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ;— why  she,  even  she, 
(O  God !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Woald  have  moum'd  longer)— ^married  with  my 

uncle, 
My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules :  within  a  month ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married.— O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 
Bat  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 

Enter  Horatio,  BERZf  ardo,  and  Marcellus. 

Hcr»  Hail  to  your  lordship ! 

Hamn  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 

Horatio,— or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hot,  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant 
ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend ;   I'll  change  that 
name  with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord,— 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  good  even, 
sir.— 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg? 

Hot.  a  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 


Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hot.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  Other's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow- 
student  ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hot.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'd 
meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Ere  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio  !— 
My  father,— >methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hot.  O!  where,  my  lord? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hot.  I  saw  nim  once :  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  al^ 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hot,  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yestenught« 

Ham.  Saw!  who? 

Hot.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father ! 

Hot.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham,  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hot.  Two  nights  together,  had  these  gentlemen, 
MarcelItU  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Been  thus  encounter'd.    A  figure,  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-^-pie. 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd* 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 
W  ithin  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.    This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did. 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch; 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham,  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we 
watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

HoT^  My  lord,  I  did, 

But  answer  made  it  none ;  yet  once,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud. 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hot.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

AU.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Arm'd,  say  you? 

All.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

All.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham,  Then,  saw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hot.  O  !  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 
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Ham.  What !  lookM  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hot.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix*d  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz*d  you. 

Ham.  Very  like, 

Very  like.     StayM  it  long  ? 

itor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell 
a  hundred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzled  ?  no  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver*d. 

Ham.  1  will  watch  to-night : 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

Hor.  I  warrant  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father^s  person, 
1*11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceaPd  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue : 
I  will  requite  your  loves.     So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platlorm,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I'll  visit  you. 

AU.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you.     Farewell. 
{Exeunt  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  would  the  night  were  come ! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul.     Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's 
eyes.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.— j1  Room  in  Polonius'  House. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd ;  farewell : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit. 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Itoer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour. 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 

Oph.  No  more  but  so  1 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Ghrows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  must  fear, 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own. 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  sanctity  and  health  of  this  whole  state ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 
Whereof  he  is  the  head.     Then,  if  he  says  he 
loves  you, 
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It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 

As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 

May  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  further. 

Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

Then,  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs. 

Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 

To  his  unmasterM  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister; 

And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection. 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 

Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring. 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd ; 

And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 

Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Be  wary,  then;  best  safety  lies  in  fear: 

Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  neair. 

Oph.  I  shall  th'  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep. 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.    But,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

Laer.  O !  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long ;— but  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes?    aboard,  aboard,  for 
shame ! 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail,    . 
And  you  are  stay'd  for.     There,  iny  blessing  with 
you ;    [Laying  his  hand  on  Laertes'  head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar: 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  Qo  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear't,  that  th'  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  od  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — to  thine  ownself  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  Canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee ! 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you :  go ;  yonr  servants 
tend. 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd. 

And  you  yoifbelf  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewell.  [Exit  Laertes. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 
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0/2^  So  please  you,  something  touching  the 
loni  Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
*Tis  told  nie,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  boun- 
teous. 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  *tis  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  vou. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Opk.  He  hath,  ray  lord,  of  late  made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection  ?  pooh !  you  speak  like  a  green 
girl. 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Uph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should 
think. 

Pol.  Many,  I'll  teach  you :   think  yourself  a 
baby; 
That  you  have  ta*en  these  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  sterling.     Tender  yourself  more 

dearly ; 
Or,  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase. 
Wronging  it  thus,  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph,  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love. 
In  honouraible  fashion. 

PoL  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, 
my  lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.     I  do 
know. 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,— extinct  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making,— 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time. 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence : 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Ha^et, 
Believe  so  much  in  lum,  that  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you.     In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  brokers 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  investments  show, 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits, 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds,  ^' 

The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all,— 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth. 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure, 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you ;  come  your  ways. 

Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeu?U. 

ScEJfE  IV.— r^«  Platform. 

Enter  Hami*et,  Horatio,  and  Marcellu^. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold. 
Hor.  It  is  a  nipping,  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

Hor.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Indeed?    I  heard  it  not:   it  then  draws 
near  the  season. 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  O  walk. 

[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  and  Ordnance 
shot  off,  within* 


What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes 
his  rouse, 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,— though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  bom, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west 
Makes  us  traduc'd  and  tax'd  of  other  nations : 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  height^ 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  m  them, 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 
By  their  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners ; — ^that  these  men,— > 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star,— 
Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault :  the  dram  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout. 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord !  it  comes. 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane :  O !  answer  me : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canoiliz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death,     . 
Have  burst  their  cerements  ?  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-um'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  ?     What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thns  the  glimpses  of  the  moo». 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? ' 
Say,  why  b  this?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do? 

[The  Ohost  beckons  Hamlet. 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak ;  then,  will  I  follow  it. 

Hot.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  (or(h  again : — I'll  follow  it. 
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Ghost,  Pity  me  not ;  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham,  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost,  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt 

hear. 
Ham,  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father*8  spirit ; 
Doom*d  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  coniin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.    But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an-end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood. — List,  list,  O  list!— 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love,— 
Ham,  OGod! 
Ghost,  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 

murder. 
Ham,  Murder? 

Ghost,  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham,  Haste  me  to  know*t,  that  I,  with  wings 
as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Uhost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Would^st  thou  not  stir  in  this :  now,  Hamlet,  hear. 
*Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me :  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus*d ;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 
Ham,  O,  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle ! 
Okost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen. 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 
Bat  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven, 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  linked. 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  pre^  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air : 
Brief  let  me  be.— Sleeping  within  mine  orchard. 
My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  phial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swifl  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset, 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 


The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark*d  about. 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust 

All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatched : 

Cut  ofl^even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhouserd,  disappointed,  unanePd ; 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

Ham,  O,  horrible !  O,  horrible !  most  horrible ! 

Ghost.  If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught :  leave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  weU  at  once. 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu !  Hamlet,  remember  me. 

[Exit. 

Ham.  O,  all  you  host  of  heaven!   O  earth! 
What  else? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ? — O  fie !— Hold,  hold,  my 

heart; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  finrow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up ! — Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.    Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
ril  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there. 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 
O,  most  pernicious  woman ! 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables, — meet  it  is,  J  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark : 

[  Writing, 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word ; 
It  is,  "  Adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.'* 

1  have  sworn't 

Hot.  \Within.\  My  lord !  my  lord ! 

Mar.  \Within7\  Lord  Hamlet! 

Hot.  [WitMn.']  Heaven  secure  him ! 

Mar.  \  WithinA  So  be  it ! 

Hot.  \^Within.\  lUo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  HiUo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  come,  bird,  come. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hot.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful ! 

Hot.  Good,  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ; 

You'll  reveal  it. 

Hot.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it?— 
But  you'll  be  secret. 

Hot.  Mar.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all 
Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 
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Hot.  There  needa  no  gbost,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  grave 
To  tell  us  tbii. 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  i'  the  right ; 

And  so.  without  more  circumstaoce  at  all, 
I  hold  it  lit  that  we  shake  bauds  and  part : 
You,  as  your  busioeu  aud  desire  shall  point  you. 
For  erery  man  hath  business  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is;  and,  for  mine  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  m  go  pray. 

Hot,  These  are  but  wild  and  wbiiling  words, 
my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  aorry  they  offend  you,  heartily ; 
Yes,  'faith,  heartily. 

Hot.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.   Yes,   by    Saint   Patrick,    but   there   is, 
Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.    Touching  this  vision  here. 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you: 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
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As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is't,  my  lord  I  we  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen 
to  •night. 

Hot.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear't. 

Hor.  In  faith. 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.         We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Okott.  [BtmaOt.]  Swear. 

Hatn.  Ha,  ha,  boy.'  say'st  thou  sol  art  thou 
there,  true-penny  ? 
Come  on,— you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  ceUarage,— 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hot.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 
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Ham.  NevertD  speak  of  thuthatj'ouhaTeBeeD. 
Swear  by  iny  bwoto. 
Ghott.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 
Huin.    HU   et   vbtquef    then,  we'll  shift   our 

grOQIKl. — 

Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
NeTer  to  speak  of  this  that  yon  have  heard. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ohotl.   tAMeath.}  Swear. 

Hat*.  Well  said,  old  mole!  can'st  woik  i'the 


I  remoTs,  good 


earth  so  fasti 
A  worthy  pioneer  I — Once 

Par.  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous 

strange! 
Han.  And  therefore  as  a  Htranger  gire  it  wel- 

Thereare  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Tbanare  dreamt  ofin  your  philosophy.  But  come; — 
Here,  as  before,  nerer,  so  help  you  mercy. 
How  itrauge  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself;.— 
Ai  1,  perchance,  hereafter  shaU  think  meet 


To  put  an  antic  disposition  on,— 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall. 
With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. 
As,  •' Well,  well,  we  know;"— or,  "We  could,  an 

if  we  would;" — 
Or,  "If  we  list  to  speak;"— or,  "There  be,  an  if 

they  might;" — 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me ;— this  not  to  do. 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you, 

Glwil.  [BataUh.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit! — So,  gen- 
tlemen, 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  t'  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.    Let  us  go  in  together; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  1  piay. 
The  time  is  out  of  Joint; — O  cursed  spite! 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right. 
Nay,  come;  let's  go  together.  [Extunt. 


:acc;  ii. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Polouhjs'  House. 

Enter  Poilonius  and  Retkaldo. 

PpI.  Give  him  this  moQe;,  and  these  Dotes, 

Reynaldo. 
Rev.  I  will,  my  lord. 
Pot.  You  shall  do  marreUoua  wisely,  good  Rey- 

Before  yon  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rev.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  weU  said :  very  well  said.    Look 

Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris ; 
Aiid  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep. 
What  company,  at  what  expense ;  and  finding, 
By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question. 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it. 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of 

As  thus, — "I  know  his  father,  and  his  friends. 
And,  in  part,  him  :"^-do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo  T 

Rev.  Ay,  very  well,  mj  lord. 

Pot.  "And,  in  part,  turn;  bi 


tweU: 


;  but,"  you  may  say, 


But,  if 't  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wild. 
Addicted  so  and  so  ;" — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him :  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  BUch  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  moat  known 
To  youth  and  hberty. 

Rev.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quar- 


Ret 


IB : — you  may  go  so  tar. 
!ey.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  hi 
'ol.  'Faith,  no;  as  you  may  season  i 


a  the 


charge. 

Yon  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him, 

That  he  is  open  to  incantiDency : 

That's  not  mv  meaning;  but  breathe  his  faults  so 
quaintly. 

That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  hberty ; 

The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind ; 

A  savage ness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 

Of  general  assault. 
Rev.  But,  my  good  lord, — 

Pot,  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  T 
Bey.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 


Pid.  Marry,  ur,  here's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant. 
Yon  laying  these  slight  sulUes  on  my  son. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  Uttle  soil'd  i'the  working, 
Mark  you, 

Your  parly  in  converse,  him  yon  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty,  be  assur'd. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence : 
"Good sir,"  or  bo;  or  "friend,"  or  " gentleman," — 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man  and  country. 

Rev.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pot.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — he  does — 
What  was  1  about  to  say? — By  the  mass,  1  was 
About  to  say  something ; — where  did  I  leave ! 

Rey.  At  closes  in  the  consequence. 
As  "friend  or  so,"  and  "gentleman." 

Pol.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence, — ay,  man;; 
He  cloBea  thus; — "I  know  (he  gentleman; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'other  day, 
Or  then,  or  then ;  with  such,  or  such;  and,  as  yon 

say. 
There  was  he  gaming;  there  o'ertook  Id's  rouse; 
There  falling  out  at  teonis:  or  perchance, 
1  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale. 
Videlicet,  a  brothel,"  or  so  forth.— 
See  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  ^sehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlacea,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out: 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice, 
Shall  you  my  son.     You  have  me,  have  yon  DOtT 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Poi.  God  be  wi'  you ;  fare  you  well. 

Rev.  Good  my  lord, 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 


Enter  Ophema. 
PU.   Farewell ]— How  now,  Ophelia?    what** 


Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  cha^iber. 
Lord  Hamlet, — nith  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd'; 
No  hat  upon  his  head;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
tJnganer'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle; 
Pale  as  his  shirt;  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 
And  nith  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
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As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 

To  speak  of  horrors,^ie  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lordf  I  do  not  know; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol,  What  said  he  ? 

Oph»  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm. 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus,  o*er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  stay'd  he  so : 
At  last,— a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thdrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,— > 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being.     That  done,  he  lets  me  go. 
And,  with  his  heaul  over  his  shoulder  tum*d. 
He  seem*d  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help. 
And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me :  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself, 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven. 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.    I  am  sornr,— > 
What !  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oph,  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  com- 
mand, 
I  did  repri  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him :  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle, 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee ;  but,  beshrew  my  jeal- 
ousy! 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  kinj^ : 
This  must  be  known;   which,  being  kept  close, 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love. 

[Exeunt, 

ScEifX  11.—^  Room  in  the  Castle* 

Enter  JKtng^    Queen,  Rosencrantz,  Guuden- 
STERN,  and  Attendants* 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  and  Gkiil- 

denstem : 
Moreover,  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you. 
The  need  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Oar  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet*s  transformation ;  so  I  call  it, 
Sitb  nor  th*  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.     What  it  should  be. 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannotdreamof :  I  entreat  you  both, 
That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him. 
And  since  so  neighbour*d  to  his  youth  and  humour. 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time ;  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather. 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean. 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus, 
That,  openM,  lies  within  our  remedy. 
Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talked 

of you; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 


To  whom  he  more  adheres.    If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry,  and  good  will. 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  oiur  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Sos.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us. 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Cruil,  But  we  both  obey; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent. 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet. 
To  be  commanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz,  and  gentle  Guil- 
denstem. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstem,  and  gentle  Ro- 
sencrantz : 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son.-^Go,  some  of  you, 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Guil.   Heavens  make  our  presence,   and   our 
practices. 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him ! 

Queen.  Ay,  amen! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz,  Guii*DCN8TcmN 
and  some  Attendants. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  TV  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my  good 
lord, 
Are  joyftiUv  retum*d. 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good 
news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?     Assure  you,  my  good 
liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  God,  one  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O !  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  th'  ambassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 

King,  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and   bring 
them  in.  [Exit  Polonius. 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Cor- 
nelius. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — ^Welcome,  my 
good  friends. 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack, 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness :  whereat  griev'd,— 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand,— sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he  in  brief  obeys. 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway,  and,  in  fine. 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  th'  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee ; 
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Aod  hit  commisaion  to  emplojr  ibose  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack: 
With  an  entreaty,  hereio  further  shovn, 

[Giving  a  paper. 
That  it  might  pleaw  yoa  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominioni  for  this  enterprize; 
On  Hucb  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance. 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

£in;.  It  likes  ua  well ; 

And,  at  our  more  cooMder'd  time,  we'll  read. 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business : 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour. 

00  to  your  rest;  at  night  we'll  feast  together: 
Uost  welcome  home. 

[£zetinl  VoLTiMAifD  and  Corhelius. 
Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam;  to  expostulate 
What  maje«ly  should  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 

1  will  be  brief.     Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  deRue  true  madness. 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad : 
But  let  that  go. 

Quten.  More  matter,  with  less  ait. 

Pot.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  do  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true  'tis  pity. 
And  pity  'tis  'tis  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  ns  grant  him,  then ;  and  now  remains. 
That  we  find  out  the  caiue  of  this  effect; 
Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  tlus  defect. 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine ; 
Who,  in  ber  duty  and  obedience,  marit. 


Hath  given  me  this.    Now  gather,  and  si 

— "To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most 
beautified  Ophelia," — 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  "  beautified"  is 
a  vile  phrase ;  but  you  shall  hear.— Thus : 

"  In  her  excellent  while  bosom,  these,"  &c. — 
Quten.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  T 
Pol.  Good  madam,  stay  awhile ;  I  will  be  faith- 
ful.— 
"Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire,  [Seatlt. 

Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar. 
But  never  doubt  I  love. 
"O  dear  Ophelia!  I  am  ill  at  these  nnmbcn;  I 
have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans;  but  that  1  love 
thee  best,  O  most  best!  beUeve  it.    Adlen. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst 
this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet." 
This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  shown  me : 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  iiow  hath  she  . 

R«ceiv'd  his  love? 
Pot.  What  do  you  think  of  me  1 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful,  and  honourable. 
Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.    Butwhat  mightyou 
think. 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty,  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  mule  and  dumb; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  wim  idle  sight; 
What  might  you  think  1  no,  I  went  round  to  work. 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak : 
"  Lord  Hamlet  is  ■  prince,  oat  of  thy  star; 
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Thi«  must  not  be :"  and  then  1  precepta  gave  her. 
That  she  should  lock  heiselr  from  hia  reSDrt, 
Admit  no  measengen,  receire  no  tokens. 
Whkh  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  mj  adrice  ; 
And  be,  repolsed,  a  short  tale  to  make, 
Ftll  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weakness; 
Thence  to  a  lightness ;  aod  bj  this  decleosioD, 
Into  the  madneaa  wherein  now  he  rave*. 
And  all  we  wail  for. 

Kixg.  Do  jou  think  'tis  this  T 

Qm^.  It  may  be,  very  likelif. 

Pel.  Hath  there  been  snch  a  time,  I'd  Taio  know 
that. 
That  I  have  pOMtively  said,  "'Tis  so," 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  I 

King.  Not  that  I  knoir. 


Pol.  Take  this  Tram  this,  if  this  be  otherwise. 
[Pointing  to  fui  head  aad  ihoiddrr. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  t  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further? 

PoL  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 

Here  in  the  lobbj. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  iodeed. 

PU,  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras,  then : 
Mark  the  encounter;  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state. 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  Iry  it. 


Enter  Hahlet,  reading. 
Qkms.  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 

comes  readinji. 
Put.  Away !   I  do  beseech  you,  both  away. 
I'll  board  him  presently : — O !  give  me  leave. — 

{^Exeunt  JGng,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
Ko»  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  T 
Hon.  Weil,  i5od-'a-mercy. 
Pel.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord? 


Ham.  Gxeelleot  well ;  yon  are  a  Mmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lotd. 

Ham.  Then,  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lordT 

Ham.  Ay,  sir:  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  often  thousand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 
dog,  being  a  good  kissing  carrian, — Have  you  a 
daughter ! 
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Pol,  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun ;  conception 
U  a  blessing ;  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  con- 
ceive : — ^friend,  look  to*t. 

Pol.  [ Aside, "[  How  say  you  by  that?  Still 
harping  on  my  daughter :— yet  he  knew  me  not  at 
first ;  he  said,  I  was  a  fishmonger.  He  is  far  gone, 
far  gone :  and  truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much 
extremity  for  love ;  very  near  this.  I'll  speak  to 
him  again. — What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words. 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  whom  ? 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  satirical  rogue  says 
here,  that  old  men  have  gray  beards;  that  their 
faces  are  wrinkled ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber, 
and  plum-tree  gum ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful 
lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams :  all  of 
which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently 
believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus 
set  down ;  for  you  yourself,  sir,  snould  be  old  as  I 
am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  meth- 
od in't.  [Aside.]  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air, 
my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o*  the  air. — ^How  preg- 
nant sometimes  his  replies  are !  a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity 
could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will 
leave  him,  and  suddenly  contrive  the  means  of 
meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter.-^My  hon- 
ourable lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of 
you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  foob ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet;  there  he  is. 
Ros.  God  save  you,  sir !  [  To  Polonius. 

[Exit  POLONIUS. 

GttiZ.  Mine  hononrM  lord ! — 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  dost 
thou,  Guildenstem?  Ah,  Rosencrantz !  Good  lads, 
how  do  ye  both  T 

Ros.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Ouil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy ; 
On  Fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours  ? 

Ouil.  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  Fortune  ?  O !  most 
true ;  she  is  a  strumpet.    What  news  ? 

12m.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  worid's  grown 
honest. 

Ham.  Then  vs  doomsday  near ;  but  your  news 
is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular : 
what  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  Fortune,  ttat  she  sends  you  to  prison 
hither? 

Guil.  Prison,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then,  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many 


confines,  wards,  and  dungeons,  Denmark  being  one 
of  the  worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham,.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  oiakes  it 
so :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one : 
'tis  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Hcun.  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  In  a  nut-shell, 
and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it 
not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition ;  for 
the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  aiiy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  our 
monarchs,  and  outstretched  heroes,  the  beggars' 
shadows.  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay, 
I  cannot  reason. 

Ros.  Ouil.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Hdm.  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like 
an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended. 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make 
you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in 
thanks;  but  I  thank  you:  and  sure,  dear  friends, 
my  thanks  are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.  Were  you 
not  sent  for  ?  Is  it  your  own  inclining  ?  Is  it  a 
free  visitation  ?  Come,  come ;  deal  justly  with 
me :  come,  come ;  nay,  speak. 

Ouil.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Why  any  thing,  but  to  the  purpose.  You 
were  sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in 
your  looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft 
enough  to  colour:  I  know,  the  good  king  and 
queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  ena,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the 
consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our 
ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better 
proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even  and 
direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no  ? 

Ros.  What  say  you ?  [To  Guildenstern. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you.  [Aside.] 
If  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Chiil.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  anticipa- 
tion prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secresy  to 
the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of 
late,  (but  wherefore  I  know  not,)  lost  all  my  mirth, 
foregone  all  custom  of  exercises ;  and,  indeed,  it 
goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  ^his 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  pro- 
montory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look 
you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majes- 
tical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appeareth 
nothing  to  me,  but  a  foul  and  pestilent  congrega- 
tion of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man .' 
How  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in 
form,  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in 
action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how 
like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon 
of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintes- 
sence of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me ;  no,  nor  wo- 
man neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to 
say  so. 
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Bos.  My  lord,  there  wa»  no  such  atnff  in  mj 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh,  then,  when  I  said, 
man  delights  not  me  ? 

Has,  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall 
receive  from  you:  we  coted  them  on  the  way, 
and  hither  are  they  coming  to  offer  you  service. 

Hftm.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  welcome ; 
his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me :  the  adven- 
turous knight  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target:  the 
lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis:  the  humourous  man 
shall  end  his  part  in  peace:  the  clown  shall  make 
those  laugh,  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o*  the  sere ; 
and  the  l»ly  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank 
verse  shall  halt  for't.— What  players  are  they  ? 

Ro8.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such 
deli|(ht  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Hcun.  How  clunces  it,  they  travel?  their  resi- 
dence, both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

Ro8.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they 
did  when  I  was  in  the  city?  Are  they  so  fol- 
lowed? 

Ro9.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham,  How  comes  iti     Do  they  grow  rusty? 

JRo9.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace :  but  tlxere  is,  sir,  an  eyry  of  children,  little 
eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are 
most  tyrannicsdly  clapped  for't :  these  are  now  the 
fashion;  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages,  (so 
they  call  them,)  that  many,  wearing  rapiers,  are 
afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come  thither. 

Ham.  what !  are  they  children ?  who  maintains 
them  ?  how  are  they  escoted  ?  Will  they  pursue 
the  quali^  no  longer  than  they  can  sing  ?  will  they 
not  say  afterwards,  if  they  should  grow  themselves 
to  common  players,  (as  it  is  most  like,  if  their 
means  are  not  better,)  their  writers  do  them  wrong, 
to  make  them  exclaim  against  their  own  succes- 
sion? 

Ros.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,  to  tarre  them 
to  controversy :  there  was,  for  a  while,  no  money 
bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the  player 
went  to  cufis  in  the  question. 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ouil.  O !  there  has  been  much  throwing  about 
of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ro9.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules,  and 
his  load  too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  very  strange,  for  my  uncle  is 
king  of  Denmark,  and  those,  that  would  make 
mowefl  at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  pic- 
ture in  little.  There  is  something  in  this  more 
than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

[Plourith  of  Trumpets  within. 

Chdl.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Ekinore. 
Your  hands.  Come,  then;  the  appurtenance  of 
welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony :  let  me  comply 
with  you  in  this  garb,  lest  my  extent  to  the  players, 
(which,  I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly  outward,)  should 
more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours.  You 
are  welcome ;  but  my  uncle-father,  and  aunt-moth- 
er, are  deceived. 

OuU.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 


Ham.  1  am  but  mad  north-north-west:  when 
the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw. 

Enter  Poi.oifius. 

PoL  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Ouildenstem ;— «nd  you  too  ;— 
at  each  ear  a  hearer:  that  great  baby,  you  see 
there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swathing-clouts. 

Bo9.  Haply,  he*s  the  second  time  come  to  them; 
for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham,  I  will  prophesy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of 
the  players;  mark  it. — You  say  right,  sir:  o' 
Monday  morning ;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When 
Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome,— 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  bus ! 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour,^ 

Ham.  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass,^ 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  worid,  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comi- 
cal, historical-pastoral,  tragical-lustorical,  tragical- 
comical -historical -pastor^,  scene  individable,  or 
poem  unlimited :  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor 
Plautus  too  light.  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the 
liberty,  these  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  O  Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treas- 
ure hadst  thou ! 

Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why— 

**  One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more. 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well.*' 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  \A$ide. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthan  ? 

Pol.  If  YOU  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows,  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why, 

"As  by  lot,  God  wot," 
And  then,  you  know, 

**  It  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was,"— 
The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you 
more ;  for  look,  where  my  abridgment  comes. 

Enter  Four  or  Five  Players, 

You  are  welcome,  masters;  welcome,  all.— I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  well  ;-~welcome,  good  friends.— 
O,  old  friend !  Why,  thy  face  is  valanced  since  I 
saw  thee  last :  com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Den- 
mark?—-What!  my  young  lady  and  mistress!  By-'r- 
lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven,  than  when 
I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.  Pray 
God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be 
not  cracked  within  the  ring.— Masters,  you  are  all 
welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't  like  French  falconers,  fly 
at  any  thing  we  see :  we'll  have  a  speech  straight. 
Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality ;  come,  a  pas- 
sionate speech. 

I  Play.  What  speech,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,— 
but  it  was  never  acted;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once,  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 
million ;  'twas  caviare  to  the  seneral :  but  it  was 
(as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judgments  in 
such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,)  an  excellent 
play ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as 
much  modesty  as  cunning.  I  remember,  one  said, 
there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  mat- 
ter savoury,  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might 
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indict  the  author  of  affectation,  but  called  it  an 
honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  -and  by 
very  much  more  handsome  than  fine.   One  speech 
in  it  I  chiefly  loved :  *twas  Eneas'  tale  to  Dido ; 
and  thereabout  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of 
Priam^s  slaughter.      If  it  live  in  your  memory, 
begin  at  this  line :— let  me  see,  let  me  see  ;-^ 
**  The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast,** 
•~*tis  not  so ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 
**  The  rugged  Pyrrhus, — he,  whose  sable  arms, 
**  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 
**  When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse, 
**  Hath  now  thiiB  dread  and  black  complexion  smeared 
**  With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 
**  Now  is  he  total  gules ;  horridly  tricked 
'*  With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons ; 
"  Bak*d  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 
**  That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 
**To  their  lord's  murder:  Roasted  in  wrath,  and 

fire, 
**  And  thus  oversized  with  coagulate  gore, 
"  With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  die  helhsh  Pyrrhus 
^*  Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks  ;*'— 
So  proceed  you. 

Pol.  'Fore  GUkI,  my  lord,  well  spoken;  with 
good  accent,  and  good  discretion. 

1  Play.  **  Anon  he  finds  him 
^*  Striking  too  short  at  Greeks :  his  antique  sword, 
**  Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
**  Repugnant  to  command.    Unequal  match'd, 
**  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage,  strikes  wide ; 
^*  But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
^'  The  unnerved  father  falls.  Then  senseless  Illium, 
**  Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
^  Stoops  to  his  base ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
*^  Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear :  for,  lo !  his  sword 
^*  Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
**  Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i'  the  air  to  stick : 
**  So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood ; 
**  And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
^*  Did  nothing. 

**  But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
^*  A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
«*  The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
^*  As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
"  Doth  rend  the  region ;  so,  after  Pyrrhus'  pause, 
^'  Aroused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a-work, 
**  And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
**  On  Mars's  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eteme, 
^*  With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 
*•  Now  falls  on  Priam.— 

**  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet.  Fortune !  All  yon  gods, 
**  In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power ; 
«( Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
**  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
**  As  low  as  to  the  fiends !" 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. — 
Pr*ythee,  say  on:-~he's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of 
bawdry,  or  he  sleeps.^-Say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.  **  But  who,  O !  who  had  seen  the  mobled 
queen"^ 

Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Pol.  That's  good ;  mobled  queen  is  good. 

1  Play.  '*  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning 
the  flames 
**  With  bisson  rheum ;  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
**  Where  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and,  for  a  robe, 
**  About  her  lank  and  all  o'erteemed  loins, 
**  A  blanket,  in  th'  alarm  of  fear  caught  up ; 
**  Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd 
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**  'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pro- 

nounc'd : 
**  But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then, 
"  When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
**  In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs, 
**  The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
**  (Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
"Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of 

heaven, 
"  And  passion  in  the  gods." 

Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  tum'd  his  colour, 
and  has  tears  in's  eyes ! — Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well ;  I'll  have  thee  speak  out  tlie  rest 
of  this  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  play- 
ers well  bestowed  ?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well 
used ;  for  they  are  the  abstracts  and  brief  chroni- 
cles of  the  time :  after  your  death  you  were  better 
have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while  you 
live. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their 
desert. 

Ham.  God's  bodkin,  man,  much  better:  use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shoidd  'scape 
whipping  ?  Use  them  afler  your  own  honour  and 
dignity :  the  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is 
in  your  bounty.    Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs. 

[Exit  PoLONius,  with  some  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  fHends:  we'll  hear  a  play 
to-morrow. — Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ?  can 
you  play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You 
could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen 
or  sixteen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down  and  insert 
in't,  could  you  not  ? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well. — Follow  thai  lord ;  and  look 
you  mock  him  not.  [Exit  Player.]  My  good 
friends,  [To  Ros.  and  Guil.]  I'll  leave  you  till 
night :  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Rot.  Good  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guild eitstekn. 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  good  bye  you.— Now  I  am  alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  and  all  for  nothing ! 
For  Hecuba  ? 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion. 
That  I  have?     He  would  drown  the  stage  with 

tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant;  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.    Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John  a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king, 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  me, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.    Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain?  breaks  my  pate  across? 
Plucks  off  mv  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i*  the 
throat. 
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Ai  deep  u  to  the  lungi !  Who  does  me  tbii  T  Ha ! 

'Swonnds!  I  should  take  it;  for  il  cannot  be, 

Bnt  I  am  pigeon-liver' d,  and  lack  gait 

To  make  oppreMioo  bitter,  or  ere  this 

I  ibould  have  fatted  all  the  reaion  kites 

'W'ilh  this  BlaTe'a  ofial.     Bloody,  bawdy  villain! 

,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindlesa  tU- 


0.  vengeance ! 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  I?     This  is  moat  brare ; 

That  I,  the  son  of  the  dear  murthered. 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 

Most,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 

And  (ill  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 

A  KuUion ! 

Fie  npon't !  fob  !    About  my  brain !  I  hare  heard, 

That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 


Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactioiiB ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.  I'll  have  these  playen 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Be^re  mine  uncle :  I'll  observe  his  looks ; 
I'll  Cent  bim  to  the  quick:  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen, 
May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Out  of  mj  weakness,  and  my  melancholy. 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits, 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.     I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this:  the  play's  the  thing. 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 


ScBVB  I.— ^  Soon  in  the  Ca*iU. 


King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference, 
Oel  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  cooftuion, 
Oiatiag  10  harshly  alt  his  days  of  quiet. 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Roi.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  apeak. 

0«il.  Nor  do  we  Hod  him  forward  to  be  sounded, 
Bui  with  a  crafty  madoess  keep*  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  I 

Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Ouil.  But  with  much  forcio^ 

Roi.  Niggard  of  question;  but,  ol 
Host  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  T 

Roi.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raughl  on  the  way  :  of  these  «e  told  him ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it.     They  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  thiok,  they  ha*e  already  oider 
This  Dight  to  play  before  him. 


Pol. 


'TUn 


And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties, 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart;  and  it  doth  much 
content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. 
Qood  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  bis  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Roi.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Rosenckabtz  and  Guild  eh  sTEBn. 

King.  Sweet  Oerliude,  leave  us  too ; 

For  we  hate  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither. 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia;   her  father,  and  myself  (lawful 

Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen. 

We  may  of  their  enco 

And  gather  by  him,  ai 

Ift  be  th'  affliction  of  his  lov 

That  thus  he  suflers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  yon. — 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish, 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 


Of  Hamlet'svildness;  so  shall  I  hope,  ^our  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  agam. 
To  both  your  honoun. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

lExit  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here. — Gracious,  so  please 

We  will  bestow  ourselves. — Read  on  this  book ; 

[  T\}  Ophelu. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd, — that,  with  derolion's  visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.      O !  'tis  too  ime :  [Atide.]  how  smart 
A  lash  thnt  speech  doth  give  my  conscience '. 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  idastertng  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  i% 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 
O  heavy  burden ! 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming;  let's  withdraw,  my  laid. 
[Exeunt  King  and  PoMinius. 

Enter  Hamlet. 
Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be;  that  is  the  question:.— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  tn  the  mind,  to  suRer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing  end  them  1 — To  die, — to  sleep,— 
No  more; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  gay  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  Hesh  is  heir  to,— 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die ; — to  sleep  :— 
Tosleep!  perchance  to  dream: — ay,  there's  therub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  WTO ne,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  dispriz'd  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  lakes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  these  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,— 
The  undiBcover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns, — pi^es  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ilia  we  have, 
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Than  fly  to  othen  that  we  know  Dot  of  7 
Thiu  conacience  dor«  make  cowards  of  us  all; 
And  thna  the  Dative  hue  of  resolation 
Is  licUled  o'er  witli  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterpiiaea  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  toM  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you,  now ! 

The  fair  Ophelia Nymph,  in  th;  orisons 

Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Opk.  T  Good  my  lord, 

Howdoei  your  honoDi*  for  this  many  a  day! 

HoM.  I  humbly  thank  you;  well,  well,  well. 

OjA.  Mjr  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver; 
I  pray  yon  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  1 ; 

I  never  gave  jon  aught. 

Oph,  My  hononr'd  lord,  you  know  right  well 
jon  did ; 
And  mth  them,  words  of  »o  sweet  breath  composM, 
A)  made  the  tbinfs  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost, 
Take  theae  again ;  for  to  the  noble  miad, 
lUch  gifts  wax  poor  when  given  prove  nnkind. 
There,  m*  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  taa '.   are  yon  honest  T 

Ovh.  My  lord ! 

ifam.  Are  jou  lairT 


Oph.  What  means  your  lordship? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  your  hon- 
esty should  adrait  no  discourte  to  your  beauty. 

OjA.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  honeety  i 

Hani.  Ay,  truly;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd, 
than  (he  force  of  honesty  can  translate  beaul^  into 
his  Ukenesa :  this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but 
now  the  time  gives  it  proof.     I  did  love  yon  once. 

(Ml.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me;  for 
virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we 
shall  relish  of  IL     T  loved  you  noL 

(Ml.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Qet  thee  to  a  ounnenr ;  why  would'st 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinoeis  T  I  am  myself  indif- 
ferent honest;  bnt  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such 
things,  that  it  were  better,  my  mother  had  not 
bome  me.  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  an^i- 
tious ;  with  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have 
thoughts  to  put  thetn  in,  imagination  to  give  them 
shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in.  What  should  such 
fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  heaven  and  earth  1 
We  are  arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us.  Oo 
thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where's  yoiur  father? 

Opk.  At  home,  my  lord. 
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Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in^s  own  house. 
Farewell. 

Oph.  O !  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  PU  give  thee  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry :  be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as 
pure, as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery ;  go,  farewell.  Or,  if  thou  wilt 
needs  marry,  marry  a  fool,  for  wise  men  know  well 
enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a 
nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 

Ham.  1  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough :  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and 
you  lisp,  and  nickname  God^s  creatures,  and  make 
your  wantonness  your  ignorance.  Go  to ;  Fll  no 
more  on*t :  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we  will 
have  no  more  marriages :  those  that  are  married 
already,  all  but  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep 
as  they  are.     To  a  nunnery,  go.     [Exit  Hamlet. 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown ! 
The  courtier*s,  soldier*s,  scholar^s,  eye,  tongue, 

sword: 
Th*  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'  observed  of  all  observers,  quite,  quite  down ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suckM  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch*d  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth; 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.     O,  woe  is  me ! 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 

JU-enter  IGng  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack*d  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madness.     There's  something  in  his 

soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  liatch,  and  the  disclose, 
Will  be  some  danger :  which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination. 
Thus  set  it  down.   He  sliall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something  settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.     What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well :  but  yet  do  I  believe,        j 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia ! 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all. — ^My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  griefs :  let  her  be  round  with  him : 
And  I'll  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.     If  she  find  him  not, 
To  England  send  him,  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  ^o. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Hall  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue ;  but 
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if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had 
as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not 
saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus ;  but 
use  all  gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and 
(as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  ac- 
quire and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it 
smoothness.  O !  it  ofiends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear 
a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to 
tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings ;  who,  for  the  most  tert,  are  capable  of  noth- 
ing but  inexpUcable  dumb  shows,  and  noise  :  I 
would  have  such  a  fello\rawhipped  for  o'er-doing 
Termagant;  it  out-herods  Herod :  pray  you  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor:  suit  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature ;  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  pur- 
pose of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and 
now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure.  Now,  this 
overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the 
unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one  must,  in  your 
allowance,  o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 
O !  there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen  play, — and 
heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly ,-~not  to  speak 
it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  the  accent  of 
Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor 
man,  have  so  strutted,  and  bellowed,  that  I  have 
thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  hu- 
manity so  abominably. 

1  Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indiifer- 
ently  with  us. 

Ham.  O !  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those, 
that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them :  for  there  be  of  them,  that  wUl 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  bar- 
ren spectators  to  laugh  too ;  though  in  the  mean 
time  some  necessary  question  of  die  play  be  then 
to  be  considered:  that's  villainous,  and  shows  a 
most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  lU  Go, 
make  you  ready.—  [Exettnt  Players. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosencrantz,  izni£  GuilpeJ** 

stern. 

How  now,  my  lord !  will  the  king  hear  this  piece 
of  work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 

Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. — 

[Exit  Polonius. 

Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 
Both.  We  will,  my  lord. 

Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  GuiLDENSTERif' 
Ham.  What,  ho !  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hor.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

Hor.  O I  my  dear  lord, — 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter; 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?     Why  should  the  poor 

be  flatter'd? 
No ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pompt 
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And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  iawning.    Dost  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  hei  choice, 
And  couJd  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  sealM  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta*en  with  equal  thanks :  and  blessed  are  those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgmaot  are  so  well  co-mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pip^  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.    Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this.-* 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance. 
Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father's  death : 
I  pr*ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot, 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  my  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen. 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.     Give  him  heedful  note ; 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face, 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Hot.  Well,  my  lord ; 
If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham,  They  are  coming  to  die  play ;  I  must  be 
idle; 
Get  you  a  place. 

Danish  March,  A  Flourish.  Enter  King^  Queen^ 
Poi«ONiu8,  Ophelia,  RosENcnAif  tz,  Guiloen- 
STKRSV,  and  others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith ;  of  the  camelion's  dish : 
I  eat  the  air,  promise-cnunmed.  You  cannot  feed 
capons  so. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet : 
these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now. — My  lord,  you  played 
once  in  the  university,  you  say  ?     [To  "uolonids. 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord ;  and  was  accounted  a 
good  actor. 

Mam.  And  what  did  you  enact  7 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Csesar :  I  was  killed  i'  the 
Capitol ;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capi- 
tal a  calf  there.— Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  patience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  at- 
tractiTC. 

Pol.  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that?     [To  the  King. 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Ophelia's  Feet. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters  ? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids* 
legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  Y0%  are  merry,  my  lord* 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 


Ham.  O  God!  your  only  jig-maker.  What 
should  a  man  do,  but  be  merry?  for,  Ibok  you, 
how  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father 
died  within  these  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long?  Nay  then,  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables.  O  heavens ! 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then 
there's  hope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive 
his  life  half  a  year ;  but,  bv'r-lady ,  he  must  build 
churches  then,  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking 
on,  with  the  hobby-horse ;  whose  epitaph  is,  **  For, 
O !  for,  O !  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot." 

Trumpets  sound.     The  dumb  Show  enters. 

Enter  a  King  and  Quien,  very  lovingly ;  the  Queen  sm- 
In'oeing  him.  She  kneeUy  and  makes  show  of  proies" 
latum  unto  him.  He  takes  her  up,  and  declines  his 
head  npou  her  neck ;  lays  him  down  upon  a  Imnk  of 
fiowere :  Me,  seeing  him  atleepj  leaves  him.  Jhum 
comee  m  a  fellow,  takes  off  hie  crown,  kieses  it,  and 
pours  poison  in  the  King*s  ear,  and  exit.  The  Queen 
returns,  finds  the  King  dead,  and  makes  paetianate 
action.  The  poisoner,  with  some  two  or  three  Mutes, 
comes  in  again,  eeeming  to  lament  with  her.  The 
dead  body  is  carried  away.  The  poisoner  wooe  the 
Queen  with  gifte :  she  seems  loath  and  unwilling 
awhile ;  but  in  the  end  accepts  his  love.         [Exeont. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  michingmallecho;  it  means 
mischief. 

Oj^.  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of 
the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players 
cannot  keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant  ? 

Iiam.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  will  show  him : 
be  not  you  ashamed  to  show,  he'll  not  shame  to 
tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught.  I'll 
mark  the  play. 

Pro.    <<  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency. 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently." 

Ham,  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  poesy  of  a  ring  ? 
Oph.  'Tis  brief,  my  lortl. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen. 

P.  King.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phcebus'  cart  gone 
round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrowed  sheen, 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  b^n ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done. 
But,  woe  is  me  1  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 
So  far  flrom  cheer,  and  fVom  your  former  state. 
That  I  distrust  you.    Yet,  though  I  distrust, 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must ; 
For  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity, 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  yon  know, 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.  'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly 
too; 
My  operant  powers  their  Ainctions  leave  to  do  t 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
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Honoured,  beloT>d ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou — 

P.  Queen.  O,  confound  the  rest ! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ; 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  killM  the  first. 

Ham.  [Ande.]  Wormwood,  wormwood. 

P.  Qtceen.  The  instances,  that  second  marriage  move, 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love: 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead, 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.  I  do  bdieve  you  think  what  now  you  speak, 
But  what  we  do  detennine  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory. 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity ; 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fidl,  unshaken,  when  they  meUow  be. 
Most  necessary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose. 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy : 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  His  not  strange. 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change ; 
For  ^  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  marie  his  favourite  flies ; 
The  poor  advanced  miOces  friends  of  enemies : 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend, 
For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun. 
Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own : 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  vred. 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 
P.  Q«eei».  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven 
light  1 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day  and  night  I 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope ! 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy  I 

Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife. 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  I 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now, — 

P.  King.  'TIS  deeply  sworn.    Sweet,  leave  me  here 
awhile: 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  {SUeps. 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  Ivain  I 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  I    [Exit, 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

^teen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  me- 
thinks. 

Ham.  O !  but  she'll  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there 
no  offence  in'tT 

Ham.  No,  no ;  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest : 
no  offence  i'  the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how?  Tropi- 
cally. This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in 
Vienna:  Oonsago  is  the  duke's  name;  his  wife, 
Baptista.  You  shall  see  anon :  'tis  a  knavish  piece 
of  worii ;  but  what  of  that  ?  your  majesty,  and  we 
that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not:  let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 
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Enter  Lucianus. 


This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Oph,  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your 
love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off 
my  edge. 

2  ph.  Still  better,  and  worse. 
am.  So  you  must  take  your  husbands. — ^Begin, 
murderer:  leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. 
Come : — ^The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  re- 
venge. 

Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drug^  fit,  and  tune 
agreeing; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property. 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

[Ptmn  the  poieon  into  the  eleeper'e  eon. 

Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for  his  estate. 
His  name's  Gonzago :  the  story  is  extant,  and  writ- 
ten in  very  choice  Italian.  You  shall  see  anon, 
how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 

2  oh.  The  king  rises. 
am.  What!  frighted  with  false  fire ? 
Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King,  Give  me  some  Ught ! — away ! 
All.  Liffhts,  lights,  lights ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 
Ham,  Whv,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep. 
The  hart  ungalled  play ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep : 
Thus  runs  the  world  away.— 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the 
rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turii  with  me,)  wiUi  two 
Provincial  rosea  on  my  razed  shoes,  get  me  a  fel- 
lowship in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  ? 
Hot,  Half  a  share. 
Ham,  A  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear ! 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very— ^peacock ! 
Hot,  You  mieht  have  rhymed. 
Ham.  O  good  Horatio!    I'll  take  the  ghost's 
word  for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 
Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 
Ham,  Ah,  ha!— Come;   some  music!    come; 
the  recorders ! 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 

Why  then,  belike, — ^he  likes  it  not,  perdy. — 

Enter  Rosen crantz  and  Guiuiensterh. 

Come ;  some  music ! 

Cruil,  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Ouil,  The  king,  sir, — 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Chiil.  Is  in  his  retirement  marvellous  distem- 
pered. 

Ham,  With  drink,  sir? 

Ouil.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  mort 
I  richer,  to  signify  this  to  his  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to 
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put  him  to  his  purgatioii  would,  perhaps,  plange 
him  into  more  choler. 

GrtttZ.  Qood  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into 
some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affiiir. 

Ham*  1  am  tame,  sir : — pronounce. 

GvAL*  The  queen  your  mother,  in  most  great 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

OuU,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  b  not 
of  the  right  brMd.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make 
me  a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's 
commandment;  if  not,  your  pardon  and  my  return 
shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham*  Sir,  I  cannot. 

ChaL  What,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wifs 
diseased :  but,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you 
shaU  command;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  iny  mother: 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter.    Aly  mother, 


you  say, — 

Rg)9.  Then,  thus  she  says.  Your  behariour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother !— But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of 
this  mother's  admiration  ?  impart. 

Ro$.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham*  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our 
mother.     Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Ro9.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me  T 

Ham.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

jRos.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dis- 
temper? you  do,  surely,  but  bar  the  door  upon 
your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your 
friends. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  yon  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  your  successsion  in  Den- 
mark? 

Ham.  kjy  sir,  but  "while  the  grass  grows," — 
the  proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  the  Players,  with  Recorders, 

O !  the  recorders : — let  me  see  one.— *To  withdraw 
with  yon :— why  do  you  eo  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Cruil.  O,  my  lord !  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  It  is  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  vent- 
ages with  your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  elo- 
quent music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

Chtil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utter- 
ance of  harmony :  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me.  x  ou  would  play  upon  me ;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck 
oat  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me 
from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass ; 
and  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this 
little  organ,  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak.  Why ! 
do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a 
pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though 
you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me.— 


Enter  Poi«ohids. 


God  bless  yon,  sir! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that*s  almost 
in  shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then,  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and 
by. — They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — I  will 
come  by  and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  so.  [Exit  P01.0NIU8. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me, 
friends.       [Exeunt  Ros.,  Guil.,  Hoe.,  Sfc. 
'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes 

out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood. 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.  Soft!  now  to  my  mother.— 
O,  heart!  lose  not  thy  nature;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural. 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hynocrites : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 
To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent !  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  King,  RosENCHAifTZ,  and  Guildenstern. 

Kin^.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us. 
To  let  his  madness  range.    Therefore,  prepare  you : 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch. 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

Chdl.  We  will  ourselves  provide. 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  msnesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  Anoyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What*s  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix*d  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

J^ng.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Ros.  and  Guil.  We  will  haste  us. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensterw. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother^s  closer. 
Behind  the  arras  Pll  convey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process :  Til  warrant,  she*ll  tax  him 

home ; 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
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*Tis  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mother, 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.    Fare  you  well,  my  liege : 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[JExit  POLONIUS. 

O !  mv  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't, 

A  brother^s  murder ! — Pray  can  1  not. 

Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will: 

My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 

And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 

And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother*s  blood, 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens. 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?  Whereto  serves  mercy. 

But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 

And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force,— 

To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  pardonM,  being  down  ?     Then,  Til  look  up : 

My  fault  is  past.     But,  O !  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder !— - 

That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardonM,  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 

In  me  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence^s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice. 

And  oft  *tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law;  but  *tis  not  so  above : 

There,  is  no  shuffling,  there,  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature  ;  and  we  ourselves  compeird. 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 

To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?   what  rests  T 

Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 

O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death ! 

O  limed  soul,  that  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engaged !     Help,  angels !  make  assay : 

Bow,  stubborn  knees ;  and,  heart,  with  strings  of 

steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe. 
All  may  be  well.  [Retires  and  kneels. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying ; 
And  now  Pll  do*t : — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven. 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?  That  would  be  scannM : 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May, 
And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him ;  and  am  I  then  reveng'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage  ? 
No. 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent. 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  th*  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed ; 
At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act. 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't ; 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heek  may  kick  at  heaven, 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damnM,  and  black. 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays : 
This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.     [Bliit. 
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The  King  rises,  and  advances. 

King,  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain 
below : 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go. 

lExif. 

So  Elf  E  IV.— ul  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight.     Look  you,  lay 
home  to  him ; 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 

with. 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screened  and  stood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     Pll  silence  me  e*en  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  [Within.]  Mother,  mother,  mother! 
Queen,  I'll  warrant  you ; 

Fear  me  not :— withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[PoLONius  hides  himself. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother !  what's  the  matter  1 
Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  of- 
fended. 
Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  of- 
fended. 
Queen.  Come,  come ;  you  answer  with  an  idle 

tongue. 
Ham.  Go,  go ;  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 
Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet ! 
Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 
Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife; 
And, — ^would  it  were  not  so  I — ^you  are  my  mother. 
Queen.  Nay,  then,  I'll  set  those  to  you  that  can 

speak. 
Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down ;  youshaU 
not  budge : 
You  go  not,  till  1  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 
Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  mur- 
der me. 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

Pol.  [Behind.]  What,  ho!  help!  help!  help! 
Ham.  How  now !  a  rat  ?   [Draws.]  Dead  for  a 
ducat,  dead. 
[Hamlet  makes  a  pass  through  the  arras. 
Pol.  [Behind.]  O !  I  am  slain.    [FaUs  and  dies. 
Queen.  O  me !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham,  Nay,  I  know  not : 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

[Lijls  up  the  arras^  and  draws  forth  Polonius. 
Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! 
Ham.  A  bloody  deed ;  almost  as  bad,  good  mother, 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 
Queen.  As  kill  a  king ! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word.— 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell. 

[To  P0L051CS. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger.— 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands.    Peace!  sit  you 

down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  have  not  bras'd  it  so. 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 
Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar*st  wag 
thy  tongue 
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In  noise  so  rude  againat  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  act« 

That  blun  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  Turtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  tows 
As  false  as  dicers*  oaths :  O !  such  a  deed^ 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven^s  face  doth  glow, 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  tristful  risage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen,  Ah  me !  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Htmi.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this ; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  hearen-kiBsing  hill; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  giTe  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 
This  was  your  husband :  look  you  now,  what  follows. 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildewed  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.    Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?     Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love ;  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment;  and  what  judgment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  7     Sense,  sure,  you 

have. 
Else  could  you  not  have  motion:  but  sure  that 

sense 
Is  apoplexed :  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne*er  so  thralled. 
But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.     What  devil  wast 
That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind  ? 
Eyes  vrithout  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense, 
Could  not  so  mope. 

O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?    Rebellious  hell. 
If  thou  caAst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones. 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge ; 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum. 
And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen,  O  Hamlet!  speak  no  more ! 

Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spotSt 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed ; 
Stew'd  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  stye  ;<— 

Queen,  O,  speak  to  me  no  more ! 

These  words,  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears : 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham,  A  murderer,  and  a  villain ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord :— a  vice  of  kings ! 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket! 

Queen,  No  more ! 
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Enter  QHmU 

Ham.  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches.— 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You  heavenly  guards !— What  woukl  you,  gracious 
figure? 

Queen,  Alas !  he's  mad. 

Ham,  Do  ^ou  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide. 
That,  laps'd  m  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  conunand  T 
O,  say ! 

Oha$t,  Do  not  forget.  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O!  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul: 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  T 

Queen,  Alas !  how  is't  with  you. 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  7 
Forth  at  vour  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th'  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.    O  gentle  son! 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  t 

Ham,  On  him,  on  him !— -Look  you,  how  pale 
he  glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable. — ^Do  not  look  upon  me; 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  stem  effects :  then,  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this? 

Ham,  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen,  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  1  see. 

Ham,  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen,  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

Ham,  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals 
away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Qhost, 

Q^en,  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain ; 
This  bodily  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham,  Ecstasy! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.     It  is  not  madness. 
That  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place. 
Whilst  rank  conruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven ; 
Repent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come. 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds. 
To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue ; 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen,  O  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

Ham,  O  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night ;  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed : 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.      .    . 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habits,  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 
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That  to  (he  tue  of  actions  bii  and  good 

He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 

That  apily  is  put  OD :  refrain  to-aight; 

And  ibal  shall  lend  a  kind  of  eaainesi 

To  the  next  Bbslinence :  the  next  more  easy ; 

For  lue  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 

And  masler  the  devil,  or  Uirow  him  out 

"With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night : 

And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 

I'U  blesMng  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

[Potnlin^  to  PoLonms. 
I  do  repent :  but  Heaven  hath  pieaa'd  it  so,— 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  muat  be  Iheir  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night. — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  liind  : 
Thns  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind.— 
One  word  more,  good  lady. 

Quetn.  WliatshallldoT 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you  bis  mouse ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  dama'd  fingers. 
Hake  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  oul. 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
Butmadinerafl.    'Tvrere  good,  yon  let  him  know; 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 
Such  dear  conceroings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so7 


No,  despite  of  sense,  and  secresy. 
Unpeg  Uie  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen,  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  b«  made  of 
breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  (hou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England;  you  know  that 

Queen.  Alack  '. 

I  had  foreot :  'tJs  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters  seal'd,  and  my  two  school- 
fellows,— 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,— 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery.     Let  it  work; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  wiih  his  own  petar,  and  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  (hem  at  the  moon.     O!  'tis  most  sweet. 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing : 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neigubaur  room. — 
Mother,  good  nighl. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  gi&ve, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. 
Qood  night,  mother. 

[Exeunt  leveraUy ;  Hamlet  dragging  in 

PoLOHtUS. 
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ScKvtl.— The  Same. 
Enter  Khig,  Qtteen,  Rosehceamte,  and  Ouil- 


JTm^.  There's  matter  id  these  sighs  i  these  pro- 
fbnud  heB*es 
Yoa  most  translate;  'tis  lit  we  understand  them. 
Where  is  your  son  I 

QuMft.  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. — 

[Exeunt  RoaEncRARTz  and  Qdildekstekh. 

Ah,  mj  good  loid,  what  hare  I  seen  to-niiht! 

King.  What,  Gertrude  ?     How  does  Hamlel  T 

QucM.  Mad  as  the  sea,  and  wind,  when  both 


Which  is  the  mightier.     In  his  lawless  fit, 

BehJtxl  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 

He  whips  his  rapier  nut,  and  cries,  "  A  rat !  a  rat !" 

And  in  bis  brainisb  apprehension  kills 

The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heary  deed ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there. 
His  liberty  is  Tall  of  threats  to  aU ; 
To  yon  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  bow  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd  T 
II  will  be  laid  to  ns,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain'd,  and  out  of  hauDi, 
This  mad  youn^  man ;  but  so  much  was  our  love. 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  lit. 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
EvcD  on  the  pilh  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone? 

Qiuen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  be  hath  kill'd ; 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 
Shows  itself  pure :  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O,  Gertrude!  come  away. 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  connieuaDce  and  excuse. — Ho!  GuUdenstem! 

Enter  RosEncHAHTZ  and  Gdildehsterit. 
Friends  both,  %o  join  you  with  some  further  aid. 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him : 
Oo,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.    I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[Bieun/  Roa.  and  GniL. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends ; 
And  1st  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 


And  what's  untimely  done:  so,  haply,  slander,^ 

Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 

Transports  his  poison'd  shot,^4nay  mise  our  name. 

And  hit  the  woundlesa  air. — O,  come  away! 

My  soul  is  full  of  discard,  and  dismay.      [Elieunt. 

Scene  II.^^nofAer  So<m  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  stowed. — [Ros.  Ac.  witHn. 

Hamlel!  lord  Hamlet!]     But  soft! — what  noiw! 
who  calls  on  Hamlet?     01  here  they  come, 
filler  RosEncBARTs  and  Gdildbhsterk. 
Hot,  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the 

dead  body  ? 
Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto 'tis  kin. 
Hot.  Tell  us  where  'tu;  that  wa  may  take  it 

^nd  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Roi.  Believe  what? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  vonr  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponse, 
what  replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a 
king? 

Rot,  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Ay,  air,  that  soaks  up  the  king's  coun- 
tenance, his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such 
officers  do  the  king  best  service  in  the  end :  he 
keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw, 
first  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed :  when  he  needs 
what  you  have  gleaned,  it  ia  but  aqueeeiug  yon, 
and.  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Roi.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  speech  sleeps 
in  a  foolish  ear. 

Roa.  My  lord,  yon  must  tell  us  where  the  body 
is,  and  go  with  ns  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  kiug,  but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing — 

Guil.  A  thing,  my  lord! 

Ham.  Of  nothing:  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox, 
and  all  after.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  HI. — AnoAer  Room  in  At  Same. 

Enter  King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him.  and  to  find  the 
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How  dan^rouB  is  it,  thai  this  man  goet  loose! 
Yet  must  Dot  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He's  lov'd  of  the  diBtracted  multitude, 
Who  lilie  Dot  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes; 
And  where  'tis  so,  th'  offender's  acourge  is  weigh'd. 
But  never  the  ofieoce.     To  bear  all  amootb  and 

This  sudden  vending  him  away  most  seem 
Deliberate  pause :  diseases,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  rehev'd, 

EnUr  RoSENCHANTZ. 

Or  not  at  all. — How  now !  what  halh  befallen  T 
Rot,  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord. 

We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  Bui  where  is  faeT 

Roi.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your 


Enttr  Hamlet  and  Guii.DETiaTEaN. 

King,  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  PoloniusT 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King,  At  supper !     Where  I 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten: 
a  certain  coDvocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at 
him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet : 
we  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  our- 
selTei  for  maggota;  your  fat  king,  and  your  lean 
beggar,  is  but  variable  service ;  two  dishes,  but  to 
one  table :  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas! 

Haia.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of 
that  wonn. 

King.  What  dosi  thou  mean  by  this  T 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  yon  how  a  king 
may  go  a  progress  through  the  guis  of  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  PaloniuB? 

Ham.  In  heaven :  send  ihither  to  see ;  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the  other 


place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 
within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  htm  as  you  go 
up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.  Go  seek  him  there.    [To lomt  AlUndants. 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  yon  come. 

[Exeunt  AUcndanlt. 

King.    Hamlet,   this   deed,    for   thine   especial 

Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 

For  that  which  Ihou  hast  done,— must  send  thee 

With  fiery  qukkneas :  therefore,  prepare  thyself. 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England? 

King.  Kj,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  Ihou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  1  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them. — But, 
come ;  for  England  '. — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  [lamlel. 

Ham.  My  mother:  father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife,  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh;  and  so,  my 
mother.     Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot;   tempt  him  with 
speed  aboard : 
Delay.it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-oighl. 
Away,  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done. 
That  else  leans  on  th'alTaJr:  pray  you,  make  haste. 
[Eitunl  Roi.  and  Gaii„ 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'sl  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense. 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Fays  homage  to  us.)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process,  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect. 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England; 
For  tike  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me.     Till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'ermy  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.  [Exit. 


ScEm  IV.— j4  Plain  in  Deimuzrk. 
Enter  Fqetikskab,  and  Forcei,  mariAing. 
For.  Qa,  captain;  from  me  greet  the  Saoiah 

Tel)  him,  Qial  by  his  license  Fortinbraa 
Claims  the  conTcyance  of  a  prorais'd  march 
Orer  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  ibat  hia  majesty  would  anght  with  ua, 
We  shall  express  oar  duty  b  his  eye; 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do't,  my  lord> 

For.  Go  aafelv  on. 

[Exeunt  Foktihbbas  Mid  Fbree4. 

Enter  Hami.et,  RosencBAHTz,  Qdildeh- 
.T,;«,  If,. 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers ,are  these? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  pitrpoi'd,  sir, 

I  pray  you  T 

Cap.  Against  some  part  of  Pokuid. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir  T 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.   Ooes  it  againsl  the  main  of  Poland,  sir, 
Oi  for  soroe  frontier! 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gam  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  bath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  1  would  not  farm  it; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,then  the  Polack never willdelend  it. 

Cap.  Yea,  'tis  already  ganison'd. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand 

Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  th'  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  (he  roan  dies — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 


Cap,  Ood  be  wi*  you,  sir. 
Ro$. 


Ham.  I'll 


[Exit  Captain. 
I  little 


be  with  you  straight. 

before.  [Exeunt  Ros.  an 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  axainst  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !    What  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  tone. 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  He,  Ibat  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  b« 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event, — 
A  thought,  which,  qnarter'd,  haxh  but  ooe  part 

wisdom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  "This  thmg's  to  do;" 
Silh  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means, 
To  do't.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 
Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince. 
Whose  spirit,  witb  divine  ambition  pnff'd, 
Makes  moutlu  at  the  ir)Ti8tb1e  event; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  ansure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare,     ~ 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  b«  great, 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argnmoit. 
But  greatly  to  £nd  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I,  then. 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 
Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood. 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see. 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
That  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 
Qo  to  their  graves  like  beds;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause; 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent, 
To  hide  the  slain? — O!  from  this  time  forth. 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth ! 

[Exit. 
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.  _y       Sce.f  e  v.— Elsinore.     A  Room  in  tht  QuIU. 
Enter  Qut€n,  and  Hokatio. 
Queen.  I  will  not  ipeak  with  her. 
Hot.  She  is  importuoate ;  indeed,  distract : 
Her  mood  will  ueeda  be  pitied. 
Quetn.  What  would  she  hare  T 

Hot.  She  «peak«  much  of  her  father ;  aaya,  she 

There's  tricks  i'  the  world;  and  hems,  and  beats 

her  heart ; 
Spums  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt, 
"niat  carry  but  half  sense:  her  speech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection;  they  aim  at  it. 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield 

Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be 

thought. 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Quan.  'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with,  for 
she  may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  m  ill-breeding  minds. 
Let  her  come  in.  [Ent  HouTlo. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Re-ailer  Horatio,  itrith  Ophelia. 
Opk.  Where  is  the  beauletius  majesty  of  Den- 

Quten.  How  now.  Ophelia? 
Oph.  HounhoiddlyoKr  true  love  knote  [Singing, 
From  another  one  ? 
By  Au  cockh  hal  and  ttaff. 
And  Mm  tandal  iham. 
Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady !  what  imports  this  song? 
Opk.  Say  you?  nay,  pray  you,  marh. 

He  i>  dead  and  gone,  lady,         \Singing. 

He  it  dead  and  gone ; 
At  hit  head  a  gnm-green  turf. 
At  hit  heelt  a  ttone. 
O,  ho! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia,— 
OpA.  Pray  you,  mark. 

WkiU  hit  throud  at  the  mountain  tnoui, 

[Singing. 
Enter  Eing. 
Queeit.  Alas!  took  here,  my  lord, 
ppft.     Larded  with  meet  jCwert ; 
.rs  WMck  betaept  to  Ae  grave  did  not  go, 

»  With  trut-lovt  thtwert. 

King,  How  do  yon,  pretty  lady  T 
Oph.  Well,  Ood'ild  yon.'    They  aay,  the  ow] 
was  a  baker's  daughter.    Lord !  we  know  what  we 
are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.     Qod  be  at 
your  table .' 
King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 
Oph,  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  words  of  this;  but 
when  they  ask  yon  what  it  means,  say  yon  this: 
Th-morrow  ii  Saint  Valeniine't  day, 

All  in  the  morning  belime ; 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  unndqw. 

To  be  your  Valentine : 
Then,  up  he  rose,  and  don'd  hit  clothe; 

And  aupp'd  the  chamber  door  ; 
Ziel  in  the  maid,  thai  out  a  matd 
Never  departed  more. 
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King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

O^,  Indeed,  la!  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an 
end  on't : 
By  Gis,  and  6y  Saint  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  ihame .' 
Young  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  ttft; 

By  eoek  thev  are  to  Momt. 
Quoth  the,  before  you  timbled  me, 
Yoft  promited  me  to  wed  .• 
He  answen. 

•So  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  mm, 
An  thou  hadtt  not  come  to  my  led. 
King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus? 
Oph.  I  hope,  an  will  be  well.     We  must  b« 
patient;  but  I  cannot  choose  bat  weep,  to  think, 
they  would  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground.  My  brother 
shall  know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  vour  good 
counsel.     Come,  my  coach!     Good  night,  ladies; 
good  night,  sweet  ladies :  good  night,  good  nigbi. 
[ExiL 
King.  Follow  her  close;  give  her  ^ood  watch, 
I  pray  you.  i^"'  Horatio. 

O!  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.     And  now,  behold, 
0  Gertrude,  Gertrude! 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions.     First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
or  his  own  just  remove :  the  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts   and 

For  good  Polonius'  death;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him:  poor  Ophelia, 
Divided  from  herself,  and  her  fair  judgment. 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beisti: 
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Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these, 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France, 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar*d. 
Will  nothing  stick  our  persons  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.    O,  m^  dear  Gertrude !  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death.  [A  naue  wUhin, 

Queen*  Alack !  what  noise  is  this  ? 

Enter  a  CUntleman* 

King.  Attend! 
Where  are  my  Switzen?     Let  them  guard  ihe 

door.  • 

What  is  ^e  matter? 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  nis  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
0*erbear8  your  oflicers !  The  rabble  call  him,  lord ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratifieis  and  props  of  every  word, 
They  cry,  "  Choose  we ;  Laertes  shall  be  king !" 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
**  Laertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king  !** 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry ! 
O !  this  is  counter,  you  fake  Danish  dogs. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [^NoUe  within. 

Enter  Laertes,  armed;  Danes foUxninng. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king  ? — Sirs,  stand  you  all 
without. 

Dan.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will. 

\^They  retire  without  the  door. 

Laer.  I  thank  you :  keep  the  door.^D  thou  vile 
hing. 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

JLaer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  proclaims 
me  bastard; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebeOion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person : 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will.— Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd.— Let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude.-— • 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  lum  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead?     I'll  not  be  juggled 
with. 
To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation.     To  this  point  I  stand. 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes,  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  thoroughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  T 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's : 
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And,  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well. 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  jour  revenge. 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them,  then  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my 
arms; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican. 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it. 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce, 
As  day  does  to  your  eve. 

Danes.  [  IVtthin.]  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now !  what  noise  is  that? 

Re-enter  Ophelia. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt. 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  !— 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight. 
Till  our  scale  turns  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia  !— 

0  heavens !  is't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  a^an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love  {  and,  where  'tis  fine. 

It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.  They  bare  him  barefaced  on  the  hier ; 
Hey  non  nonny,  nonny,  hey  nonny : 
Ana  in  his  grave  rained  many  a  tear  ;^- 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Lair.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade 
revenge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  Down  a-doum,  an  you  call 
him  a-down-a.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  It 
is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 

Ztaer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph,  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance ; 
pray  you,  love,  remember:  and  there  is  pansies, 
that's  for  thoughts. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madness;  thoughts  and 
remembrance  fitted. 

Oph.  There^s  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  ;— 
there's  rue  for  you ;  and  here's  some  for  me :  we 
may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays :— you  may 
wear  your  rue  with  a  difference.— There's  a  daisy : 

1  would  give  you  some  violets ;  but  they  withered 
all  when  my  father  died. — They  say,  he  made  a  good 
end,— 

For  bonny  tweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy,^~[Sings. 

Laer.  Thought  and  afiliction,  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  preUiness. 

QpA.     And  will  he  not  come  again  1       \Sings. 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  is  dead ; 

Go  to  ihy  death-bed. 
He  never  iviU  come  again. 

His  beard  was  as  tohite  as  snow^ 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll ; 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 

And  we  cast  atoay  moan: 
God  ha^  mercy  on  his  soul! 
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Aod  of  all  Chriitiaa  sonU!  1  pray  God-     God  be 
wi'  you.  [Exit  Ophelia. 

Laer.  Do  jou  see  thii,  O  God  ? 

King.  Laertes,  I  must  commuoeivith  your  grief, 
Ot  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart. 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  fiiends  you  will. 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judee  'twixt  you  and  me. 
If  by  direct,  or  by  collateral  hand 
The;  Rud  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crowD,  onr  life,  and  all  that  ws  ciUI  oura, 
To  you  in  satisfaction ;  but  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  as, 
Ana  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  gi*e  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral, 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones. 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, 
Cry  to  be  heard,  ai  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth. 
That  I  must  call't  in  question. 

King.  So  yon  shall ; 

And,  where  th'  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 


Sci 


SE  Vl.—A/iolher  Room  in  the  Same. 
Emler  Horatio,  and  a  SerwaU. 


Hot.  What  are  they,  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 
Serv.  Sailors,  sir:  they  say,  they  ha»e  letters  for 

Hot.  Let  them  come  in. —  [Exit  Servant. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 


E»Ur  SaUor*. 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hot.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  aa't  please  him.  There's 
a  letter  for  you,  sir:  it  comes  from  the  ambassador 
that  was  bound  for  England,  if  your  name  be  Uon- 
tio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

Hor.  [Reaiit.]  "  Horatio,  when  thou  ahalt  hare 
overlooked  this,  give  these  fellows  some  means  lo 
the  king :  they  have  letters  (br  him.  Er«  we  wer« 
two  days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of  very  waiiike  appoint- 
ment gave  us  c'hase.  Fioding  ourselves  too  alow 
of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour;  and  in  tbe 
grapple  I  boarded  tfaem :  on  the  instant  they  got 
clear  of  our  ship,  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoDer. 
They  have  dealt  with  roe,  like  thieves  of  mercy; 
but  they  knew  what  they  did;  I  am  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  them.  Let  the  king  have  the  letters  1 
have  sent;  and  repair  thou  to  me  with  aa  much 
haste  as  thou  would'st  fly  death.  I  have  words  lo 
speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb;  yet  ate 
they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matier.  * 
These  good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am. 
Rosencrantz  and  Guitdenstem  bold  their  course 
for  England:  of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  tbee. 
Farewell ; 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  Havixt." 

Come,  I  will  give  yon  way  for  these  your  letters; 
And  do't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them. 

[Exeunt. 


ScBKK  Vn—AnoAer  Rwm  m  the  Samt. 
Enter  King  and  Laerteb. 

Sing.  Now  miui  jour  conscience  my  acquit- 
uuce  seal, 
And  you  must  put  me  io  your  heart  for  friend, 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knoning  ear. 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  alain, 
Pumu'd  my  Ufe. 

Laer.  It  well  appears:  but  tell  me. 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  saTety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things  else, 
Vou  maioly  were  slirr'd  up. 

King.  O ',  for  two  special  reasons. 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd, 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen,  his 

mother, 
Lirea  almost  by  his  looks;  aad  for  myself, 
(My  Tirtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
1  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  bim ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Work  like  the  spnng  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  »o  that  my  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  Dot  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Ztoer.  And  so  have  1  a  noble  father  lost, 
A  sister  driven  iuto  desperate  terms; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  agaio. 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections.     But  my  revenge  will  come. 

Eing.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  tlut:  you  must 
not  think. 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  cao  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger. 
And  think  it  pastime. .  You  shortly  shall  hear  more : 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 

And  that,  I  hope,  will  leach  you  to  imagine, 

How  now !  what  news? 


Enter  a  Meuenger. 

Mai.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Htimlel. 

This  to  your  majesty :  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet!  who  brought  ^em T 

Mt»t.  Sailois.my  lord, they  say;  Isawthemnot; 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them. — 

Leave  us.  [£xit  Maienger. 

[Readt.]   "High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know,  I 


To-n 


'shaU 


I  beg  leave  to  see  your  kioely  eyes;  when  I  shall, 
first  asking  your  pardon  thereunto,  recount  the 
occasions  of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  retnni. 
Hamlet." 
What  should  this  meanT     Are  all  the  rest  come 

back? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  do  such  thing  t 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.      'T is  Hamlet's  character.     "Naked,"^ 
And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  "alone:" 
Can  you  advise  me? 

Laer.  I'm  lost  in  it,  my  lord.   But  let  him  come: 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
"Thus  diddest  thou." 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

(As  how  should  it  be  so  T  how  otherwise?) 
Will  you  be  ruled  by  me? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

Sng.  To  thine  own  peace.    If  he  be  now  r^- 

As  liking  not  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undert^e  it, — I  will  work  him 
Tfl  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall; 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe, 
Bui  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice. 
And  call  it,  accident. 

Laer.     '  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  to. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 


ACT  IV. 
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SCKNK  VII. 


King,  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talked  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hainlefs  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard, 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Ijaer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King,  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds, 
Importing  hesdth  and  graveness.— Two   months 

since. 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,— 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback ;  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in*t ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse. 
As  he  had  been  incorpsM  and  demi-natnr'd 
With   the   brave    beast:    so   far  he   topp*d  my 

thought. 
That  I,  in  forserr  of  shapes  and  tricks, 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 
Laer,  A  Norman,  was't  ? 

King,  A  Norman. 
Laer,  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 
King,  The  very  same. 

Laer.   I  know  him  well :    he  is  the  brooch, 
indeed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of  you ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence. 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially 
That  he  cried  out,  *twould  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you;  the  scrimers  of  their 

nation, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  opposed  them.     Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o*er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this,— 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 
Laer,  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King,  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your 
father. 
But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  it. 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy. 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much.     That  we  would  do, 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  "  would" 

changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  *' should"  is  like  a  spendthrift's 

sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.    But,  to  the  quick  o*  the 

ulcer. 
Hamlet  comes  back :  what  would  you  undertake. 
To  show  yourself  vour  father*s  son  in  deed, 
More  than  in  words  ? 
Laer,  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 
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King,  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  8anc> 
tuarize; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.  But,  good  L aertes^ 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber. 
Hamlet,  returned,  shadl  know  you  are  come  home  : 
WeMi  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you  in  fine  to- 
gether, 
And  wager  on  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss. 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  &ther. 

Laer,  I  will  do't ; 

And,  for  that  purpose.  Til  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratch*d  withal :  Pll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that  if  I  gall  him  slightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  heVa  further  think  of  this ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means. 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.     If  this  should  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  perform- 
ance, 
'Twere  better  not  assayed :  therefore,  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this   should  blast  in   proof.     Soft ! — let   me 

see: — 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings, — 
I  ha't : 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  lUl  have   prepared 

him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom*d  stuck. 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  But  stay!  what  noise? 

Enter  Queen. 

How,  sweet  queen ! 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another^s  heel. 
So  fast  they  follow. — ^Your  sister's  drown'd,  La- 
ertes. 
Laer.  Drown'd !  O,  where  ? 
Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook. 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
There,  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men*s  fingers  call 

them: 
There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself. 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread 

wide. 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up ; 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  lauds ; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PuU'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 
Laer.  Alas !  then,  is  she  drown'd  ? 
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Qtiten.  Drown'd,  drowD'd. 

ItacT.    Too    much   of  water   hast   ihou,   poor 
Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  m;  tears ;  but  yet 
ll  is  our  trick;  nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  ehame  say  what  it  will:  when  these  are  gone. 
The  womai)  will  be  out. — Adieu,  mj  lord! 


I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  full;  drowns  it.  \Eni. 

K\ng.  Let's  follow,  Gertrude. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  bis  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  atart  again; 
Therefore,  let's  follow. 


2  Clo.  Why,  'tU  found  so. 
1  Go.  It  mual  be  tt  offtadendo;  it  cannot  be 

ebe.    For  here  liei  the  point :  if  I  drown  myself 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  act,  and  an  act  hath  three 
branches;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perfom 
argal,  ahe  drowned  herself  wittingly. 

3  Clo.  Nay,  but  bear  you,  goodman  deWer. 

I  Clo.  GiT«  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water; 
good :  here  stands  the  man ;  good :  if  the  mao 
go  to  this  water,  and  drown  hinuelf,  it  is,  will  he. 
Dill  he,  he  goes,  mark  you  that ;  but  if  the  water 
come  to  him.  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  nc 
himself:  argal,  he  that  ii  not  guilty  of  his  ow: 
death  shortens  not  his  own  life. 

3  Clo.  But  is  this  lawT 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry,  is't;  ciowner's  quest-law. 

3  Clo.  Will  yon  ba'  the  truth  on'tT  If  this 
had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have 
be«n  buried  out  of  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st;  and  the  n 
pity,  that  great  folk  shall  have  couDtenanci 
this  world  to  drowD  or  hang  themselres,  n 
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than  their  even  Christian.    Come,  my  spade.    There 
is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardenere,  ditcher*,  and 
grare-makers ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 
S  Clo,  Was  he  a  gentleman? 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen?  How  dost  thou  un- 
derstand the  Scripture?  The  Scripture  says,  Adam 
digged:  could  he  dig  without  anns!  I'll  put  another 
question  Co  thee :  if  thou  aiwwereil  rae  not  to  the 
purpose,  confess  thyself 

2  Clo.  Go  to. 

1  Clo.  What  is  be,  that  builds  stronger  than  either 
the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter? 

2  Clo.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  fhune  outlives 
a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clo.  I  hke  thy  wit  well,  In  good  faith :  the  gnl- 
loWB  does  well:  but  how  does  it  well?  it  does  well 
to  those  that  do  ill:  now,  thou  dost  ill  to  say  the 
gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church:   argal. 
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the  gallowt  ma;  do  well  to  th«e.    To't  again 

3  Clo.  Who  builds  airoDg«r  than  ■  muoD,  i 
ahipwright,  «r  a  carpenterT 

1  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  UBjoke. 

2  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  CSo.  To't. 

2  CU.  Haia,  I  cannot  tell. 


Enter  Hahlet  aW  Horatio,  at  a  ditlanee. 

1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  mora  abont  it.  Tor 
your  dull  an  will  not  mend  bu  pace  with  bealinf; ; 
and,  when  you  are  asked  ihis  question  next,  say,  a 

S rare-maker:  the  bouses  ibat  he  makes,  last  till 
oomsday.  Go,  gel  thee  to  Vaughan;  fEicb  me  a 
•loop  of  liquor.  {Exit  2  CUnm. 


[ClBRb  at 
1  Clown  dig*,  and  ringt. 
In  youth,  ttiA«n  /  did  lovt,  did  hvt, 

MtOunight  it  teas  very  nueel, 
71)  contToet,  O !  Ihe  time,  for,  ah !  my  hthave, 
O,  nuUumght  there  VKU  nothing  meet. 
Horn.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business, 
that  he  sings  at  Kra*e-inakiog1 

Hot.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  lum  a  properly  of 


Ham.  'Tis  e'en  bo:  the  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment bath  the  daintier  sense. 
1  Clo.     But  age,  teith  hi$  lUaltng  ttept, 
Haa>  daui'd  me  in  hit  dutch. 
And  hoik  shipped  me  inlill  the  land. 
At  if  I  had  never  been  iwh. 

[  Thrmoi  vp  a  skull. 
Ham.  That  skull  had  a  toneue  in  it,  and  could 
sing  once;  how  the  knare  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first 
murder!  This  might  be  iho  pate  of  a  politician, 
which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches,  one  that  would 
circamrent  God,  might  it  nolT 
Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Orofa  courtier,which  could  say,  "Oood- 
moTTow,  sweet  lord !    How  dost  thou,  good  lord?" 


This  might  be  my  lord  such-a-one,  that  praised  my 
lord  such-a-oae's  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it, 
might  it  not? 

Hrrr.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so,  and  now  my  lady  Worm's ; 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a 
sexton's  spade.     Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had 
the  trick  to  see't.     Did  these  bones  coat  no  more 
the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  themT 
mine  ache  to  think  on'l. 
1  Clo.  A  pifk-aie.  and  a  tpade,  a  ipade,   [Singt. 
For — and  a  skr€vdin/f-»kert : 
O!  a  pit  of  day  for  to  be  made 
For  luch  a  gueit  i>  meet. 

[Thrmcs  up  another  ilndt. 
Ham.  There's  another:  why  may  not  thai  be 
Ihe  skull  of  a  lawyer!  Where  be  hisquiddits  now, 
his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks? 
why  does  be  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery?  Humph! 
This  fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of 
land,  whh  his  statutes,  his  recopnwances,  his  fines, 
his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries :  is  this  the  fine 
of  his  fines,  and  the  recoven'  of  his  recoveries,  to 
have  hia  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  1  will  his  vouchers 
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vouch  hlni  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and  double 
ones  too,  than  ihe  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of 
indcntureB  ?     The  very  conveyaoces  of  his  lands 
will  hardly  lie  id  this  box,  and  must  ihe  inheritor 
kimadf  have  no  more?  ha? 
Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord- 
Ham.  Is  not  parctameiit  made  of  sheep-skins? 
Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-akinB  too. 
Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which  seek 
out  assurance  in  that.    I  wiU  apeak  to  this  fellow. — 
Whose  grave's  (his,  sir? 
1  Oo.  Mine,  sir.— 
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0,  apit  of  day  for  to  he  madt 
For  tueh  a  gatit  it  meet. 


Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed;  for  thou  liest 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  he  in't,  and  yet  it 

Ham.  Thou  dosi  he  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  say  it 
is  thine ;  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ;  there- 
fore, thou  liest. 

1  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir;  'twill  away  again, 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  T 

1  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham.  What  woman,  then? 

1  CSo.  For  none,  neither. 

Ham,  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  1 

1  Clo.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir;  but,  rest  her 
soul,  she's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is  I  wemustspeak 
by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the 
Lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  1  have  taken  note 
of  it;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of 
the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier, 
he  galls  his  kibe. — How  long  hast  thou  been  a 
grave-maker? 

1  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to't 
that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  For- 
tlnbrn. 
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Ham.  How  long  is  that  since? 

1  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  foot  can  tell 
that-  It  was  the  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
born;  he  that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry ;  why  was  he  sent  into  Eng- 

1  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad:  he  shall  re- 
cover his  wits  there;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'lis  no  great 

Ham.  Why? 

1  Clo.  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there ;  lliere, 
the  men  are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad? 

1  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  T 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark :  I  have  been 
in  here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 


Ham.  How  long  •» 
[>t? 


i'  the  eajth  ere 

Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  be  die, 
(as  we  have  many  pock;  coiaes  uow-a-days,  that 
will  scarce  hold  the  laying  in,)  he  will  laat  yon 
some  eight  year,  or  nine  year:  i  tanner  will  laat 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another! 

1  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while, 
and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  wboreson 
dead  bodif.  Here's  a  sknil  now;  this  dtnll  hath 
lain  you  i'  the  earth  three-and-twenty  yeara. 

Ham.  Whose  was  it? 

1  eta.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was :  whose 
do  you  think  it  was? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  Cto.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue.'  a' 
poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once. 
This  same  skull,  sir,  this  same  skull,  sir,  was 
Yorick's  skull,  the  king's  jester. 

Ham.  This  ?  [  Taket  the  thdl. 

I  Clo.  E'en  that. 


Alas.  poorYorickl — Ikneo  11  iODfisT  jour  fluhei  of  meniinent,  (hal  were  wont 

Ihe  table  OD  a  roarT     Not  one  now,  to  mock 

iwn  icritiDing?  quite  chapfalleoT     Now,  get 

my  ludj^'g  rhamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her 


Ham. 
him,  Hontio :  a  fellow  of  iaiinite  jeat,  of  mast 
celleot  faocy:  he  hatb  borne  me  on  his  back 
ifaoosBiid  tiniei;   and  now,  faow  abhorred 


imagination  it  is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it.    Here  hung   I  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come ; 


(hose  lipO]  that  I  have  kissed  t  know  nol  how  oft. 
Where  be  jour  gibes  oawl  your  gambols?  j'our  | 


make  her  laugh  al  thai. — Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell 
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Hot.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  looked  o'  this 
fashion  i*  the  earth  ? 

Hot.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?  pah ! 

[Puts  down  Uie  skvU. 

Hot.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio ! 
Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of 
Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor.  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  con- 
sider so. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot;  but  to  follow  him 
thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead 
it :  as  thus ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried, 
Alexander  returneth  into  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth ; 
of  earth  we  make  loam,  and  why  of  that  loam, 
whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a 
beer-barrel  ? 

Imperial  Csesar,  dead,  and  tum'd  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 

O !  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 

Should  patch  a  wall  t'  expel  the  winter's  flaw ! 
But  soft !  but  soft !  aside : — ^here  comes  the  king, 

Enter  Priests^  ^.,  in  Procession;  the  Corpse  of 
Ophelia,  Laertes  and  Mourners  following ; 
King,  Queen,  their  TVains,  Sfc. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers.     Who   is  that  they 

follow. 
And  with  such  maimed  rites  ?     This  doth  betoken. 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life :  'twas  of  some  estate. 
Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 

[Retiring  with  Horatio. 

Zroer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Httm.  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth :  mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  ebe  ? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order. 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd. 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on 

her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  rites, 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1  Priest,  No  more  be  done. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem^  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer,  Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh. 
May  violets  spring !— I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What!  the  fair  Ophelia? 

Queen,  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  farewell. 

[Scattering  floioers. 
I  hop'd  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's 

wife : 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 

maid. 
And  not  to  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O I  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
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Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of! — Hold  off  the  earth  awhile. 
Till  1  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms. 

[Leaping  into  the  grave ^ 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead. 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  vou  have  made. 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  tne  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Hafn.  [Advancing.]  What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wondering  stars,  and  makes  them 

stand. 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaping  into  the  grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[Crrappling  with  hinu 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash. 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear.     Hold  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet!  Hamlet! 

All.  Gentlemen,— 

Hor,  Good  my  lord,  be  ouiet. 

[  The  Attendants  part  mem,  and  they  came 
out  of  the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this 
theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son !  what  theme  f 

Ham.  1  lov'd  Ophelia :  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her? 

King.  O !  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'S wounds !  show  me  what  thouMt  do : 
Woul't  weep?   woul't  fight?  woul't  fast?  woul't 

tear  thyself? 
Woul't  drink  up  Esill  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't.— Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  T 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone. 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !     Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness ; 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him; 
Anon,  as  patiebt  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir  r 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus? 
I  lov'd  you  ever:  but  it  is  no  matter; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[ExU. 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon 

nim. —  [Exit  Horatio. 

[  7\)  Laertes.]  Strengthen  your  patience  in  our 

last  night's  speech ; 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push.— 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son.— 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  thereby  shall  we  see ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be. 

[Eixeunt, 


ScESE  11.     A  Hail  in  Oit  CaiOe. 


EaUt  Uai 


JHoi 


Ham.  So  much  for  (his,  air:  now  shall  joii  see 
the  other. — 
You  do  remember  all  the  cuTunutance. 

Hot.  Remember  it,  lay  lord ! 

Ham.  Sir,mmyhean^erewaiakiDdoflighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  ileep:  methoughl,  I  laj 
Wonethan  the  mutioesin  the  bilboes.     Rashly, — 
And  praia'd  be  lashnesi  for  It, — let  us  know, 
Onr  iudtscrelioD  someliroea  lerves  us  well. 
When  oar  deep  plota  do  pall;  and  that  should 

teach  UB, 
There'i  a  diriiiity  that  shape*  onr  ends, 
Eloiuh-faew  them  how  we  will. 

l£r.  That  is  most  certun. 

Ham.   Up  firom  mj  cabin. 
My  Ma-eown  BcarTd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Giop'd  i  (o  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire  ; 
Fioger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  niia«  own  rocm  again :  making  so  bold, 
My  fean  forgetting  mannen,  to  unseal 
""  id  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 


Their  craod  ci 
O  royal  knarei 


h  many  sereral  sorts  of  reasons. 
Importing  Denmarfc's  health,  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho  I  mch  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life, — 
That  on  the  snperrise,  no  leisure  bated, 
No,  not  (o  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  bead  should  b«  struck  off. 

Hot.  Is*t  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here'*  the  commission:  read  it  at  mon 

But  wilt  thou  hear  me  how  1  did  proceed? 

Hot-.  I  beseech  you. 

Ham.  Beingthuibenetted round withTillaiofl,— 
Ere  I  could  inake  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 


They  had  begun  the  play,' — I  sat  me  down, 
Deria'd  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair. 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.     Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote? 

Hot.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  feithful  tributary, 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish. 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheacen  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities, 
And  many  such  like  ases  of  great  charge, — 
That  ou  the  view  and  know  of  these  coutenti. 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving-time  allow' d. 

Hot.  How  was  this  seal'd  T 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinaot. 
I  had  my  fatber'a  signet  in  my  purse. 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal; 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscrib'dit;  gave'tth' impression;  plac'd  it  safely. 
The  changehog  never  known.     Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-light,  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'sl  already. 

Hot.  So  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  go  to't. 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  lo»e  to  this 
employment : 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hot.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham.  Doea  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now 
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He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother; 
Popp'd  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  Buch  cozenage — is't  not  perfect  con- 


To  quit  bira  vith  this  s 

To  let  this  canker  of 

In  further  evil  ? 

Hot.  It 


be  shortly  kDown  to  him  from  Eog- 


What  is  the  isnie  of  the  businea*  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  ray,  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself, 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his:  I'll  count  bia  faTonrs: 
But,  sure,  the  bravet?  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hot.  Peace .'  who  comes  here ! 


Enlcr  OsKic. 

Oir.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost  know  thb 
water-fly  ? 

Hot.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  stale  ie  the  more  eracions,  for  'tis  a 
vice  to  know  him.  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile : 
let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand 
at  the  king's  mess:  'tis  a  chough;  but,  as  I  say, 
spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt. 

Oar.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure, 
I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it.  sir,  with  all  diligence  of 
spirit.  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use;  'tis  for  the 
head. 

Oar.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  belieTe  me,  'tis  very  cold :  the  wind 
is  norUierly. 

OtT.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 
S6 


Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry,  and 
hot  for  my  complexion. 

OsT.  Exceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  very  sultry,— 
as  'twere, — 1  cannot  teU  how. — But  my  lord,  hit 
majesty  bade  me  signify  to  yon,  that  be  has  laid  ■ 
great  wager  on  yonr  head.     Sir,  this  is  the  matter,— 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember— 

[Hahij:t  nuna  him  to  pvl  onhiah^' 

Osr.  Nay,  in  good  faith ;  for  mine  ease,  in  good 
faith.  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertn; 
believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  es,- 
ellent  differences,  of  very  sof^  society,  and  gml 
bowing:  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him.  he  if 
the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,  for  you  shall  find  ii 
him  the  continent  of  what  put  a  gentleman  would 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  peiditioo  is 
you;  though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inTcnioriillf, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ;  and  y<t 
but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  Mil.  But, 
in  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  ■  wnl 
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of  groat  anicle ;  and  hia  infoaion  of  auch  dearth 
and  rarenesa,  aa,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his 
aemblable  ia  hia  mirror ;  and  who  elae  would  trace 
him,  hia  umbrage,  nothing  more. 

Ojt.  Your  lordship  apeaka  moat  infallibly  of 
him. 

Ham,  The  concemanej,  air?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  fti  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

Osr.  Sir? 

Hot,  Ia*t  not  possible  to  tmderstand  in  another 
tODg:ae  ?     You  will  do't,  sir,  really. 

Ham,  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gen- 
tleman? 

On,  Of  Laertes? 

Har,  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  his  golden 
words  are  spent. 

Ham,  Of  him,  air. 

0$T,  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant- 
Ann.  I  would,  you  did,  air;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me. — ^Well,  air. 

Otr,  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertea  ia^ 

Ham,  I  dare  not  confess  that,  leat  I  should  com- 
pare with  him  in  excellence ;  but  to  know  a  man 
well  were  to  know  himself. 

Omt,  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon;  but  in  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he*s 
unfellowed. 

Ham,  What*s  his  weapon  ? 

0*r,  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham,  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

Omt.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six 
Barbary  horaea :  against  the  which  he  has  imponed, 
aa  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiera  and  poniards,  with 
their  assigns,  aa  girdle,  hangers,  and  so.  Three  of 
the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very 
reaponaive  to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  carriagea,  and 
of  very  tiberal  conceit. 

Ham.  Whs^t  call  you  the  carriagea? 

Hot,  I  knew,  you  must  be  edified  by  the  margin, 
ere  you  had  done. 

Otr,  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham,  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides :  I 
would,  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on :  six 
Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords,  their 
assigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages ;  that's 
the  French  bet  against  the  Danish.  Why  is  this 
imponed,  as  you  call  it? 

Otr,  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  sir,  that  in  a  dozen 
pasaea  between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  ex- 
ceed you  three  hits :  he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for 
nine ;  and  that  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if 
your  loidship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham,  How,  if  I  answer,  no  ? 

Otr,  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
person  in  trial. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall:  if  it 
pleaae  hia  majesty,  it  ia  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with  me,  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  sentleman 
willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win 
for  him,  if  I  can :  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing  but 
my  shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Otr,  Shall  I  deliver  you  so  ? 

Ham,  To  this  effect,  sir;  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will. 

Otr,  I  conomend  my  duty  to  your  lordship.  [Exit, 

Ham,  Yours,  yours.— -He  does  well  to  commend 
it  himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's  turn. 

Hot.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on 
his  head. 


Ham,  He  did  comply  with  hia  dug  before  he 
sucked  it.  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the 
same  breed,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on) 
only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of 
encounter,  a  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carriea 
them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  win- 
nowed opinions;  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their 
trial,  the  bubblea  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord* 

Lord,  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  he  aends  to  know,  if 
your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that 
you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham,  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes ;  they  fol- 
low the  king's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine 
is  ready ;  now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able 
as  now. 

LoTd.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coining 
down. 

Ham,  In  happy  time. 

LoTd,  The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gen- 
tle entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham,  She  well  instructs  me.  [Exit  fjyrd. 

Hot.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  do  not  think  so:  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall 
win  at  the  odds.  Thou  would'st  not  think,  how  ill 
all'a  here  about  my  heart ;  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hot,  Nay,  good  my  lord,— 

Ham,  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gaingiving,  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hot,  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it ;  I 
will  forestall  their  repair  hither,  and  aay  you  ai« 
not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury :  there  is  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it 
be  now,  'tia  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the 
readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves, 
knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?     Let  be. 

Enter  King^  Queen^  Laertes,  LoTda,  Osric,  and 
Attendants  with  FoUs^  Sfc. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  thia  hand 
from  me. 
[The  King  tmts  the  hand  of  Laertes  into 
that  of  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  air :  I've  done  you 
wrong; 
But  pardon't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows. 

And  you  must  needs  have  beard,  how  I  am  punish'd 
With  sore  distraction.    What  I  have  done. 
That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception. 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?     Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away, 
And  when  he's  not  himself  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?     His  madness.     If 't  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpoa'd  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house, 
And  hurt  my  brother. 
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Tjotfr.  I  am  latisfied  in  natore, 

WhoH  motive,  in  this  cue,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  stand  aloof,  and  wiU  no  reconcilement. 
Till  bj  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honouT, 
I  hare  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.    Bat  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  Jove  like  love, 
ksA  will  not  wrong  it. 

Horn.  I  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play-— 
Qive  ns  the  foib ;  come  on. 

lioer.  Come ;  one  for  me. 

£fiini.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laerles:  tn  mine  ignor- 

Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i*  the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

haer.  YoQ  mock  me,  tin 

-fiiini.  No,  by  tlua  hand. 

King.  Giro  them  the  foils,  yomig  Oaric. — 
Conun  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  1 

Mam.  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  side. 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it:  I  have  seen  you  both; 
But  since  he's  betler'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy;  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well.    These  foils  have  all 
a  length  t  [  They  prepare  to  play. 

Otr,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
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Sing,  Set  ^me  the  stoops  of  wine  spon  thai 
table. — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  Arst  or  second  hit, 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlementa  their  ordnance  fire; 
The  kioE  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath ; 

1  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  that  which  four  succeeuve  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.     Give  me  the 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  mak. 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaveiw  to  earth, 

"Now   the   king  drinks    to    Hamlet.'"^ Come, 

begin;— 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wair  eye. 
Ham.  Com«  on,  sir. 

Latr.  N( 

Otr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 
Laer.  Well  :- 


Here's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

[  TnmpeU  lound ;  and  cannon  that  offtriAin. 


a«:t  t. 


HAMLET.  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


8CENE  II. 


King.  Our  son  shall  win. 
Queen.  He*8  fat,  and  scant  of.  breath.^ 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows : 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 
Ham.  Good  madam,-— 
King.  Qertmde,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 
^ng.  It  is  the  poisonM  cup !  it  is  too  late. 

[Aside. 
Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam ;  by  and  by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
Laer.  My  lord,  1*11  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Itoer.   And  yet  it  is  almost  against  mv  con- 
science. (Aside. 
Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes,     x  ou  but 
dally: 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence. 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 
Laer.  Sav  you  so  ?  come  on.          [  They  play. 
Osr.  Nothing,  neither  way. 
Lioer.  Have  at  yon  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet  ;  (Aen,  in  scvffxng^ 
they  change  rapiers^  and  Hamlet  wounds 
Laeetes. 
King.  Part  them !  they  are  incensM. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.  [The  Queen  falls. 

Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho ! 

Hot.  They  bleed  on  both  sides.^How  \b  it,  my 

lord? 
Osr.  How  is*t,  Laertes  7 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe, 
Osric; 
I  am  justly  kill*d  with  mine  own  treachery. 
Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 
King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink,— O  my  dear 
Hamlet  !^> 
The  drink,  the  drink :  I  am  poisonM.  [Dies. 

Ham.  O  villainy  !^How  ?  let  the  door  be  locked : 
Treachery!  seek  it  out.  [Lakktzs  falls. 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet.     Hamlet,  thou  art 
slain; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good : 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand; 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd.     The  foul  practice 
Hath  tum*d  itself  on  me :  lo !  here  I  lie,. 
Never  to  rise  again.    Thy  mother*s  poisonM ; 
I  can  no  more.     The  king,  the  king*s  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too  !^Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[Stabs  the  King. 
All.  Treason!  treason! 
King.  O!  yet  defend  me,  friends;  I  am  but 

hurt. 
Ham.  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murderous,  damned 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion :— is  thy  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies. 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv*d ; 

It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  himself.— 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  ami  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee ; 
Nor  thine  on  me !  [IHes. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !     I  follow 
thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio.^\Vretched  queen,  adieu  !^ 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  Death, 


Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O !  I  could  tell  you,-— 
But  let  it  be.^Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  liv*st :  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied* 

Hot.  Never  believe  it : 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane : 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thouht  a  man. 

Give  me  the  cup:  let  go ;  by  heaven  TU  have  it.-— 

0  good  Horatio !  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind 

me? 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story. — 

[Mardt  afar  ojf\  and  shot  within. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this  1 
Osr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from 
Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ha$n.  O !  I  die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit: 

1  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England; 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras :  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and  less, 
Which  have  solicited. — The  rest  is  silence,  [Dies. 
Hot.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.— Good  night, 
sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither? 

[March  within. 

Enter  Fortinbeas,  the  English  Ambassadors^  and 

others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  sieht? 

Hor.  What  is  it  ye  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havock.— O  proud 
Death ! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal, 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing. 
To  tell  him  his  conunandment  is  fiUfilPd, 
That  RosencrantE  and  Guildenstem  are  dead. 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth« 

Had  it  th*  ability  of  Ufe  to  thank  you : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv*d,  give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about :  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts. 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters, 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forcM  cause, 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fairn  on  the  inventors*  heads :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune : 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  mis  kingdom. 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 
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But  let  thii  M 

Even  while  m 

chance, 

Oa  plot!  and  e 


a  plot!  1 

Fort.  Let  four  captaini 

Bear  Hunlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  atage ; 


For  he  wu  Itkelj,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  pniv'd  moflt  royally :  and  for  hie  p 
The  aoldiers'  masic,  and  the  riteg  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  Ibr  him. — 
Take  up  the  body. — Such  a  sight  aa  this 
Becouiea  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amisa. 
Oo,  bid  the  soldieis  shoot.  \Ji  dead  nuzrvft. 

[ExeutU,  marcking ;  afUr  tehith,  a  ptal  of 
ordnanet  it  *hol  off. 


(CMkKHaluilSuff.] 

ANCIENT   MUSIC. 


Thk  mntiqnuimti  rcMcrchei  of  Tvioni  coouneiitKUn 
hiTC  BnecMBfulljr  traced  the  fHgmeat*  of  loDg*,  in 
which  Opfaelim  poon  forth  her  inuulering,  inoohereDt 
r«li>gi  md  faneia,  to  the  popular  voiks  of  Shake- 
aprair'a  age,  aod  the  ballads  then  familiar  to  the  public 
ear.  The  mnaic  (till  aang  on  the  stage  in  thii  charac- 
ter ia  thought,  on  good  aathorjtr,  to  be  the  lame,  tn- 
Bearif  so,  that  wai  used  in  the  original  reprewntation, 
and  tranimitted  bj  stage  traditioa  to  our  own  dajs. 
This  ia  cooaeeted  with  so  mour  interesting  associatioiia, 
thai  we  are  gnt«fhl  to  Mr.  Ajrton  for  enabling  n«  to 
present  it  to  the  Aroerican  puUic.  "When  Dnuy 
Ljine  Theatre,"  he  informs  na,  in  the  pictorial  edition, 
"was  deitnFfcdbTlirc,  in  ISl^theeopyi^ these  tongs 
nffered  tte  fate  ttf  the  whole  niuieal  librarri  but  Dr. 


Arnold  noted  down  the  airi  ftom  Mr*.  Jordan's  recollec- 
tion or  them;  and  the  pment  three  staDsaa,  m  well  m 
the  two  b^inning — ■  And  will  he  Dot  eoine  again  I'  are 
IVom  hia  collection." 

"  The  two  stanzas  commencing,  '  To-mcnow,'  are 
from  the  notation  <^  the  late  William  Linlcf,  aa  he 
'remembered  them  to  have  been  eiqnisitelf  inng  bjr 
Hra.  Forster.'  The  stanxas  beginning, '  By  Git  and  bj 
St.  CharitT,'  may  go  to  the  notct  tet  to  'To-tnoiTow.' 

"  We  have  giveo  the  melodies  as  noted  by  Dr.  Arnold 
and  Mr.  W.  Llnley,  bat  for  their  basts  and  aceompani- 
menls  we  hold  ouiselves  alone  responsible ;  bavinc 
■dded  sDch  as,  in  our  opinion,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
characten  of  the  airs,  mnncally  Tiewed,  and  la  the 
feeling  of  the  acene,  drBmaticaUy  eonsideied." 


Srd.   White  his    shrond     as      the      maun  •  tain    aiow.  Lard  -  ed  all      with  s 


ANCIENT  MUSIC. 


2nd.    gonel         At    his    head  a  grass  -  green  turf.  At   his    heels  a       stone. 


J 


P 


•       • 


i 


Ist.    one  7  By     his   coc .  kle        hat        and    staff,  And  his    san    -   dal        shoon. 


^  c  cir-  c  r  J 


•   f  |J-  ill 


t 


^ 


3rd.    flowers,  Which  be-wept    to  the  grave  did  not     go. 


With       true    -    love    showeis. 


-€ 


I      *^ 


fTT]' 


i 


-^^^T^iJj^jj  Jicia^r^^HT^ 


^ 


•  • 


i 


Koderateljr  Gay* 


¥^\t\iS:uJ\m 


1st.    To    •    mor  -  row    is  St.    Val^n  -  tine*s  day»        AU        io         the  mom-ing    he- 


2nd.    Then      up         he      rose,      and    don*d       his  clothes,    And      dupp'd    the      cham .  ber 


l-'VltViL-L LiL I K  K H  H I 


1st.    time,       And    I         a    maid  at    your     wm-dow,    To      be      your  Va  -  len  -  tine. 


^ 


*^  **  C  C-T  C"^-^:-tt 


2nd.    door.      Let     in       a  maid  that    out        a    maid,  Nev-er  de-part  -  ed      more. 


ANCIENT  BfUSIC. 


PlaUUlTeljr 


rnv  •  n 


^ 


I 


M 


l9t     And        will         he     not     come 


gdoT 


^^ 


^      ^ 


i 


And 


e 


^ 


2nd.    Hit        beird       wm    m      white 


■noi 


AU 


m 


f 


pp 


^ 


i 


1 


ffi 


fe 


^ 


^ 


^ir^Jp  /i^ 


1st.    will    he    not     come       a    -     gvn7    -    - 


no,      he    ia        dead,        Go 


2ad.    flax    -      en      waa        hia         poll ; 


He    ia       gone!    be    is      gone,       And  we 


i  d-^l-t" 


%    -i 


i     -i  "4^ 


^ 


i^ 


iE 


? 


*? 


^ 
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[BiMLiT^SIr  T.  Uwnim.] 

NOTES  TO   HAMLET. 


ACT  I — ScEWE  I. 
"Be*.  Wki^ithenf 
Fhah.  Kay,  aiuwtr  mi ;  itowj,  and  im/ald  yonridf." 
The  atriking  and  eminentlj  dnuealic  opening  of  Uiii 
great  trmgeJ;  hmi  been  oflen  praUed  g  but  never  with 
uoie  tmste  and  congenill  ipirit  than  bf  Mrs.  Radelifle. 
**  In  aotlUDg,"  t»f  thit  great  artiat  of  the  terrific, 
"  haa  Shakefpeare  been  more  tuccewAil,  than  in  select- 
ing eircniMtancw  of  mannen  and  appearance  for  hit 
•upematorel  beioga,  which,  though  wild  and  remote,  in 
the  highest  degree,  fma  common  apprehension,  never 
■hock  the  andcrstanding  by  inCDrnpstibilitr  with  them- 
■elvei  i  nevet  compel  us,  for  an  inrtanl,  to  recollect  Uial 
he  hai  a  licenje  for  eitravBgnace.  Above  every  ideal 
being,  ii  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet,  with  all  Ita  attendant 
iaeidenti  of  time  and  place.  The  dark  watch  npoD  the 
remote  platTorm;  the  dreaiy  aapect  of  the  aight;  the 
very  eiprewion  of  the  officer  on  gnard,  'The  air  bites 
•hrewdllTi  it  a  very  cold;"  the  recollection  of  ■  atar, 
an  ooknown  world,  are  all  circnmnlancea  which  eicile 
forlora,  mclaDchaty,  and  aolemn  feEliogs,  and  dispose  I 
tia  to  welcome,  with  trembling  cnriositj,  the  awful  be- 
ing that  drawl  nearj  and  to  indulge  in  that  auange 
mixture  of  horror,  pity,  and  indignatioii,  produced  by 
the  tale  it  revesla.  Every  minute  circunulance  of  the 
■eene  between  those  watching  on  the  platform,  and  of  I 
that  between  them  and  Horatio,  preceding  the  entrance 
of  the  apparition,  contributes  to  excite  some  feeling  of 
drearineaa,  or  melancholy,  or  aolemnity,  or  expectation, 
in  nnison  with,  and  leading  on  towarda  that  high  cnri- 
oaily  and  thrilling  awe  with  which  we  witnesa  the  con- 
clntion  of  the  scene.  So,  the  fintqneation  of  Bernardo  ' 
and  the  wotda  in  reply, '  Stand,  and  unfold  yonraelT.'  i 
But  there  is  not  ■  single  circumstance  in  either  dia- 

»tof£c<DC«.     Tb*  I 


k«ue,  not  even  in  this  short  ene  with  which  the  pUy 
opens,  that  does  not  take  its  secret  effect  upon  the  im- 
agination. It  ends  with  Bernardo  desiring  hia  bratha' 
officer,  aAer  having  asked  whether  he  has  bad  '  quid 
watch,'  to  hasten  the  guard  if  he  should  chance  to  meet 
them ;  and  we  immediately  feel  ourselves  alone  on  this 
dreary  givand. 

"  When  Horatio  enters,  the  challenge — the  dignified 
answers, '  Friends  lo  thia  grocnd,'  ■  And  liegemen  to  the 
Dane' — the  question  uf  Horatio  to  Bemanio  touehing 
the  apparition — the  onfohling  of  the  reason  why  'Ho- 
retifi  haa  conseuled  lo  watch  with  them  the  minnles  of 
thia  night' — the  sitting  down  together,  while  Benuido 
relates  the  parlicalars  of  what  they  had  aeen  for  two 
nights — and,  above  all,  the  few  lines  with  which  he 
b^ins  bis  story,  'Last  night  of  all' — and  the  diatia- 
gnishing,  by  the  situation  of  'yon  sane  star,'  the  very 
point  of  time  when  the  spirit  had  appeared — the  abmpl- 
ness  with  which  be  breaka  off, '  the  bell  then  beating 
one* — the  instant  appearance  of  the  Ghost,  as  thongh 
ratifyiug  the  story  for  the  very  truth  itself:  all  these  an 
circumstances  which  the  deepest  sensibility  only  eoold 
hare  su^^ted ;  and  which,  if  yon  read  tbeni  a  Ihon- 
aand  limes,  still  continue  lo  affect  yon  almost  as  much 
aa  at  first.  I  thrill  with  delightfol  awe,  even  while  I 
recollect  and  mention  them  as  instances  rf  the  exqoitilc 
art  of  the  poet." 

'■  Rivaii  of  my  wofcA." — RtvaU,  fbr  associate*,  part- 
ners i  as,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra — "CKiar  dented 
him  rivdJily." 

"JppTovt  «r  tyci." — That  he  may  confirm  the  tes- 
timony of  «w  eyes  by  kit  mnn  i  as,  in  Lear — "  This 
approves  her  letter  that  she  should  soon  be  here." 

"J^tfailkUdtadhiMT." — The  quartos  read  'jump." 
It  is  the  more  ancient  wonl  for  the  same  sense,  and 
is  so  used  elsewhere  ia  thia  play.  The  fidios  snbiti- 
lule  the  utoR  modem  wosd. 


NOTES  TO  HAMLET. 


u g|^  Oum  Imidi 

Which  he  9iood  mztd  o/:* 

« Stood  seixed  of,"  L  e.  Of  which  be  was  rightfnUy 
pooeflMd.  The  folio  reads  <<  seixed  on,"  an  erroneous 
correction  of  the  qnaito  reading,  made  in  ignorance 
that  **  stood  seiied  of^  was  the  pecaliar  phrase  of  the 
Uw  of  England,  and  nsed  with  Shakespeare's  accus- 
tomed precision  in  the  use  of  tcehnieal  eommon-law 
language. 

*<  By  Ifte  nanu  eot^mnd,*' — ^The  quartos,  and  most  mo- 
dem editions,  read  **  B7  the  same  co-mart,"  a  word  not 
fonad  in  any  other  author,  but  supposed,  from  its  deri- 
irmtion,  to  mean,  a  mutual  bargaia  or  compact.  It  is, 
probably,  an  error  of  the  press.  The  previous  employ- 
ment of  a  eonmon-law  phrase  would  suggest  the  word 
^eorennnt,"  as  the  folios  read. 

<<  0/  wHimproved  valour.*' — Of  unimpeached  or  un- 
questioned courage ;  as,  in  Florio's  Dictionary — "  Im- 
probartf  to  improve,  to  impugn.'' 

«  Latdets  ruohUes." — ^The  folio  reads  JandleMt,  which 
may  be  the  true  reading. 

« Thai  hath  a  Mtomach  in  it  J* — ^Any  enterprise  de- 
manding courage,  resolution. 

<</  tttalc,  it  ht  no  Mer,  hU  e'en  «o." 

This  and  the  seventeen  following  lines  are  not  in  the 
folio,  nor  is  any  trace  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  earliest 
quarto.  It  has  been  probably  conjectured  that  the  poet 
suppressed  this  passage  in  representation,  after  he  had 
written  Julius  Ciesar,  where  he  had  used  similar  im- 

■goy. 

**  Palmy/* — ^Victorious,  triumphant ;  the  palm  being 
the  emblem  of  victory. 

*<  jfs,  ^art  with  trains  qffirt  and  dcwt  qfhlood.** 

There  is  evidently  some  corruption  here,  which  it 
is,  perhaps,  impossible  now  to  set  ris^ht.  It  is  thought 
that  a  line  had  been  accidentally  omitted.  Collier  sus- 
pects that  <*dishsters"  may  be  a  misprint,  the  composi- 
tor having  been  misled  by  the  words  **  as  stars"  in  the 
preceding  line. 

**Jtnd  then,  theff  say,  no  epirit  can  watk  abroad.'* 

The  reading  of  the  quartos,  adopted  by  most  modern 

editors,  is-— 

"  No  splrtt  du«  stir  abroad.'* 

I  have,  with  Mr.  Knight,  preferred  the  folio  reading; 
he,  upim  his  system  of  general  deference  to  that  autho- 
rity ;  the  present  editor,  because  the  word  *<  walk"  is 
more  expressive  and  probable,  as  the  ancient  phrase 
pertinent  to  ghostly  visitations. 

**  The  cock,  that  it  the  trumpet  to  the  mom." 

<<  EztraTagant"  is  here  used  in  its  original  and  Latin 
sense,  eztra-vagane,  straying  beyond  its  bounds;  so, 
too,  erring,  as  errane,  wandering. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fine  description  is 
founded  upon  some  similar  description  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  peculiar  sense  of  die  words  extravagant, 
erring,  confine,  points  to  such  a  souree.  The  first  hymn 
of  Pmdentius  has  some  similarity ;  but  Douce  has  also 
found  in  the  Salisbury  Collection  of  Hymns,  printed  by 
Pynson,  a  passage  from  a  hymn  attributed  to  Saint 
Ambrose,  in  which  the  images  may  be  more  distinctly 

traced: — 

*  Pneo  diel  jam  loiiat, 
Noetts  profunda  pcnrigi] ; 
Noetunia  lox  vlaBtibiMip 
▲  Boete  Doctnn  wfregana. 
Hoc  eseitatua  Lucifer, 
SoItU  polun  ealfstne ; 
Hoe  oMoit  crroran  chorua 
VlaiD  Dooeadl  dcwrit. 
Gallo  caneBta  ipei  redit/  ftc. 

The  above  note,  from  Douce  and  Knight,  is  curious, 
and  I  think  correct.  Some  future  Dr.  Farmer  may,  per- 
haps, show  how  Shakespeare  became  acquainted  with 


this  passage^  without  being  able  to  read  the  original; 
for  the  resemblance  ii  too  close  to  be  accidental.  But 
this,  with  many  other  passages,  and  especially  his  origi- 
nal Latinisms  of  phrase,  give  evidence  enough  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  acquaintance  with  Latin;  doubtless,  not 
familiar  nor  scholar-like,  but  sufilcient  to  give  a  colour- 
ing to  his  style,  and  to  open  to  him  many  treasures  of 
poetical  thought  and  diction  not  accessible  to  the  merely 
English  reader.  Such  a  degree  of  acquirement  might  weU 
appear  low  to  an  accomplished  Latinist,  like  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  authorixe  him  to  say  of  his  fliend — 

**TlMNifh  Una  kidat  aaall  Latia  aad  Icai  Gndr,"— 

Tet  the  very  mention  of  his  <<  small  Latin"  indicates 
that  Ben  knew  that  he  had  some. 

<<No  fairy  tolws.">-No  fairy  blasts,  infects,  injures. 

Scene  II. 

<<  —  more  than  the  scope 
Ofthete  dilated  artielea  allow.** 

i.  e.  The  scope  of  these  articles  when  dilated  and  ex- 
plained in  full.  Stevens  pronounces  the  obvious  gram- 
matical impropriety,  ^  and  all  other  such  defects  in  oar 
author,"  to  be  merely  the  error  of  illiterate  transcribers 
or  printers.  It  may  be  often  so.  But  such  errors  are 
to  be  found  in  the  best  contemporary  writers,  and  were 
a  common  license  of  that  age.  Similar  inaccuracies 
have  been  remarked  in  the  works  of  Fuller,  one  of  the 
most  learned  as  well  as  original  writers  of  the  follow- 
ing age.  Mr.  Knight  observes  that — **  The  use  of  the 
plural  verb,  with  the  nominative  singular,  a  plural 
genitive  intervening,  can  scarcely  be  detected  as  an 
error,  even  by  those  who  consider  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  a  barbarism.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  half  century  that  the  construction 
of  our  language  has  acquired  that  precision  which  is 
now  required.  We  find,  in  all  the  old  dramatists,  many 
such  lines ;  as,  this  in  Marlow  >— 

*Tlw  outaida  of  har  ganaaDta  ware  of  lai 


And  too  many  such  lines  have  been  corrected  by  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare,  who  have  thus  obliterated  the 
traces  of  our  tongue's  history." 

"J  little  more  than  kin,  and  leet  than  kind.** 

Commentators  give  different  explanations  of  these 
words,  chiefly  founded  on  the  different  meanings  of  the 
word  "  kind"  when  used  as  a  substantive  or  an  adjec- 
tive. The  expression  was  proverbial,  and  the  use  of  it 
in  several  contemporary  writers  satisfies  me  that  Ham- 
let means  that  he  (Hamlet)  is  more  than  kin  by  his 
double  relationship  to  the  king,  but  less  than  kind,  as 
bearing  no  kind  feeling  to  him.  Thus,  in  <<  MolJier 
Bombie" — *<The  nearer  in  blood,  the  further  from  love ; 
the  greater  the  kindred,  the  less  the  kindness."  And, 
in  Rowley,  (1609) — *<  I  would  he  were  not  so  near  to  ns 
in  kindred,  then  sure  he  would  be  nearer  in  kindness." 

<<  VaUed  tide.** — ^Lowered,  cast  down. 

**  Obee^iout  eorrow.*'^^*  Obsequious"  is  here  derived' 
from  **  obsequies"  or  funeral  ceremonies.  «  To  shed  ob- 
sequious tears  upon  his  trunk." — Titue  Jndron. 

"  The  king's  rouse." — A  rouse  was  a  deep  draught 
to  one's  health,  by  which  it  was  customary  to  empty 
the  goblet  or  cup.  It  has  the  same  primitive  meaning 
as  "  carouse." 

*'  He  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly." 

Beteem,  for  allow,  or  permit :  this  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  old  editions,  except  as  varied  by  evident  literal 
errors  in  the  folios.  The  uncommon ness  of  the  word 
induced  editors  to  change  the  phrase  to  <<  that  he  per- 
mitted not ;"  or  to  **  might  not  let."  These  conjectures 
kept  possession  of  the  text  until  Stevens  restored  the  old 
reading,  and  showed  its  meaning  (Vom  the  use  in  Gold- 
lug's  Ovid,  (1587,)  compared  with  the  Latin.    John 
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Kemble  soon  after  familiarized  the  geDeral  ear  to  ibi 

use.    He  deserves  well  of  his  mother-tongue,  who  thus 

«  CommaiKta  oM  words,  that  lonr  tere  slept,  to  wake : 
Words  that  wise  Bacon  or  tinive  Baleigh  ^ake." 

*'  —  a  beast,  that  toants  discount  of  reason, 
Would  have  mourned  longer,** 

The  modern  reader  generally  interprets  this  as  mean- 
ing the  want  of  the  power  of  rational  speech.  Such  was 
not  the  sense  in  which  our  poet  and  his  contemporaries 
used  this  expression.  <<  Discourse  of  reason"  was  a 
phrase  of  the  intellectual  philosophy  of  that  age,  which 
had  passed  from  the  schools  into  the  language  of  poetry 
and  eloquence.  According  to  old  GlanviUe — <<  The  act 
of  the  mind,  which  connects  propositions  and  deduceth 
conclusions,  the  schools  call  discourse."  It  is  the  reas- 
oning faculty,  the  power  of  pursuing  a  chain  of  argu- 
ment, of  deducing  inferences.  In  this  sense  Milton  makes 
the  angel  instruct  Adam  that  the  essence  of  the  soul  is — 

"  BcasoD,— 
Discunira  or  intuitire.    Dbcourie 
Is  oftest  younit  tho  latter  most  is  ours; 
Differing  but  in  devree,  of  kind  the  same." 

**  Sir,  my  good  friend,  Pll  change  that  name  with  yon." 

John  Kemble's  manner  of  giving  this  line  is  the  best 
explanation  of  its  sense,  which  has  been  mistaken : — 

'*Mj  food/ri'enti,  Pll  change  that  name  with  you*'— 
as  if  he  had  said,  **  No,  not  my  poor  servant.  We  are 
friends;  that  is  the  style  I  will  interchange  with  you." 
The  following  <<  Good  even.  Sir,**  Kemble  addressed  to 
Bernardo  more  distantly,  after  the  cordial  welcome  to 
Horatio  and  Marcellus.  The  quartos  print  that  saluta- 
tion in  a  parenthesis,  which  agrees  with  this  under- 
standing as  to  the  person  addressed. 

**  WouM  1  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven,** 

Caldicott  proves,  (in  opposition  to  Johnson  and  Home 
Tooke,)  that  throughout  Shakespeare,  and  all  the  writers 
of  his  age,  the  epithet  dearest  is  applied  to  the  person  or 
thing,  which,  whether  for  us  or  against  us,  excites  the 
liveliest  interest.  It  answers  to  "  veriest,"  "  extremest." 
According  to  the  context,  therefore,  it  may  mean  the 
most  beloved  or  most  hated  object. 

"  In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,** 

The  folios,  and  some  of  the  quartos,  read  wast ;  the 
first  and  one  other  quarto,  vast;  either  reading  may 
stand  as  expressive  of  the  same  meaning :  « the  vacancy 
or  void  of  night,"  the  deserted  emptiness  and  stillness 
of  midnight;  vast  being  taken  in  its  primitive  Latin 
sense  for  desolate,  void ;  and  waste,  in  the  sense  used  by 
the  translators  of  the  Bible, — <<They  that  made  the 
waste," — ^  the  waste  wilderness."  To  suppose  that  the 
poet  meant  waist,  for  middle,  as  several  editors  have 
maintained,  and  many  printed  the  text,  seems  ludicrously 
absurd. 

Scene  IIT. 

*<  This  scene  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  Shakespeare's 
lyric  movements  in  the  play,  and  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  interwoven  with  the  dramatic  parts  is  peculiarly 
an  excellence  of  our  poet.  You  experience  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  pause  without  the  sense  of  a  stop.  You  will 
observe  in  Ophelia's  short  and  general  answer  to  the 
long  speech  of  Laertes,  the  natural  carelessness  of  in- 
nocence, which  cannot  think  such  a  code  of  cautions 
and  prudences  necessary  to  its  own  preservation." — 
Coleridge. 

**The  sanctity  and  health  of  this  vMe  state,** 

The  word  sanctity  is  from  the  folios.  The  quartos 
read — 

"The  M^fety^nA  health  of  this  whole  sute.** 

If  this  is  followed,  safety  must  be  pronounced  as  a  word 
of  three  syllables,  as  was  oAen  done  by  the  poets  of  that 
age.  I  prefer  the  folio,  as  giving  a  better  sense  without 
tantolofEry,  and  referring  to  the  feeling  of  reverence  to- 
wards the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state. 
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*'  Hecks  not  his  own  read,** — **  Cares  not  for  his  own 
admonitions  to  others."  Read  was  used  as  a  substan- 
tive in  old  English. 

*'Loak  thou  character^ — ^^See  that  you  imprint,  as 
in  character." 

*^jire  of  a  most  select  and  generous  ckitf  in  thai," 

Thus  the  folio,  and,  with  slight  discrepancies,  the  old 
quartos.     Chief,  or  dieff,  is  said  to  be  taken  for  supe- 
riority, distinction.    The  phrase  is  harsh  and  unusual ; 
and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  line  was  written — 
**  Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that." 

«  Wronging  U  Mim."— The  folios  read,  «  Roaming  H 
thus,"  and  the  quartos, «  Wrong  it  thus."  Collier  thinks 
the  true  reading  may  have  been,  **  Running  it  thus." 
Warburton  printed  «  TfVtiigtiig ,-"  and  Colmdge  sus- 
pected that  <<  wronging"  was  used  much  in  the  same 
sense  as  irrrngtng  or  tcrenching, 

^'Like  sanctified  and  pious  Innds.** — Commentaton 
have  found  this  so  obscure,  as  to  think  the  passage 
required  conjectural  correction.  Yet  the  language  and 
meaning  are  familiar  to  the  poet.  <<  These  vows  breathe 
like  love's  bonds  new  made ;"  they  resemble  the  <<  con- 
tract and  eternal  bond  of  love,"  as  he  has  elsewhere 
expressed  it,  while  they  are  yet,  (in  his  phrase,)  **  false 
bonds  of  love." 

Scene  IV. 

'<  Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-^pring  reels."^ 

Wassel  ordinarily  meant  holiday  festivity,  but  was 
applied  to  any  sort  of  bacchanalian  revel.  The  <<  swag- 
gering up-spring"  means,  according  to  Johnson,  <*  the 
bloated  upstart ;"  but  as  upspring  is  the  name  of  a 
German  dance,  in  Chapman,  the  line  may  mean,  that 
the  king  keeps  his  drunken  revels,  and  staggers  through 
some  boisterous  heavy  dance. 

" —  the  dram  of  han 
Doth  all  the  noble  stistance  often  dout,** 

Some  corruption  is  evident  in  the  old  copies,  which 
read,  dram  of  eale,  or  ease,  and  of  a  doubt ;  Collier  sub- 
stitutes <*  dram  of  ill,**  which  gives  a  consistent  meaning : 
<<  ill"  might  be  misprinted  eale,  and  *<  often  dout"  rf  a 
doubt,  the  compositor  having  taken  the  passage  by  his 
ear  only.  To  ^  dout"  is  to  do  out,  to  destroy  or  extin- 
guish, and  the  word  is  still  not  out  of  use  in  the  north  of 
England.  (See  Holloway's  <<  Provincial  Dictionary.") 
But  ease  is  a  more  natural  error  for  base,  and  that  read- 
ing has  been  preferred  here;  especially  as  it  agrees 
with  the  poet's  habit  of  opposing  base  to  noble,  as,  in 
Coriolanus,  *^  the  base  tongue,"  to  <<the  ncble  heart." — 
<*  Baseness  nobly  undergone,"  jfttnon.  The  slightest 
baseness,  he  says,  mars  and  disgraces  the  general  noble 
character. 

^^  And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  thai. 
Being  a  thing  itnmortal  as  itself  f* 

The  difference  of  emphasis  with  which  this  passage 
was  pronounced  by  Garrick  and  by  Kemble,  affords  us 
a  fine  example  of  the  suggestive  or  associative  effect  of 
emphasis,  thoi^gh  no  direct  change  may  be  made  in  the 
sense.    (Warrick  said,  rapidly — 

"And  for  mj  soul — ^what  ean  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  tanmorul  as  itself?*' 

This  is  the  natural  rapid  reasoning  of  a  brave  man 

under  the  dread  of  supernatural  visitation ;  and  in  any 

other  character  than  Hamlet,  would  be  the  only  proper 

enunciation.    Kemble  raised  the  passage  to  the  dignity 

of  philosophical  argument,  suited  to  the  meditative 

Prince,  by  a  double  emphasis,  necessarily  compelling  a 

more  deliberate  utterance — 

**  And  for  my  soul— what  can  It  do  to  tkst. 
Being  a  thing  Immortal,  as  itself?'* 

«  Pll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me,** 

Of  him  that  hinders  or  obstructs  nie ;  a  common  sense 
of  the  woitl  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  now  ob- 
solete. 
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SCESIE  V. 

"  —  thx/at  weed 
That  rait  itself  in  ecue^  on  Lttke  tahar/,'* 

Thus  the  folio.  All  the  qaartos  read  **  roots  itself 
in  ease,"  which  reading  is  preferred  hy  Collier  and 
oCher  editors.  There  is  good  argument  for  either  read- 
ing. I  prefer  the  folio,  *<rots  itself;"  first,  because,  to 
my  mind,  '<  roots  itself"  convejrs  a  notion  of  some  exer- 
tion of  power;  second,  because  **  rots"  is  in  more  natural 
association  with  death,  and  the  whole  train  of  gloomy 
thoQghts  jttst  expressed ;  and,  thirdly,  because  a  similar 
phrase  is  elsewhere  applied  by  our  poet  to  a  water- 


**  Like  a  ▼BgaboDd  flftf  upon  the  ■treun. 
Go  tOj'aad  badr ;  lackeyiBff  the  rmrying  tide 
To  rot  itaelf  with  motlon."-^nlo«iy  and  CUoptOn, 

** Eager  dropping 9,^ — Eager,  sharp,  acid,  sour;  in 
its  primary  sense,  from  atgrc. 

"  UnhMeePdf  dieappointidy  unanePdJ* 

<'  Unhonael'd,"  withoat  having  receired  the  commu- 
nion, (Saxon,  huulf  the  eucharist;)  ^disappointed," 
nn-appointed,  not  prepared ;  *'  unanePd,"  without  ex- 
treme auction,  which  was  called  "  anoiling." 

««  O,  horribU  !  O,  horribU  I  moet  horrible  /" 

This  line  appears  in  the  old  copies  as  part  of  the 
Ghost's  speech.  Johnson  says,  <'It  was  ingeniously 
hinted  to  me  by  a  very  learned  lady,  that  this  Une  seems 
to  belong  to  Hamlet,  in  whose  month  it  is  a  proper  and 
natural  exclamation,  and  who,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  stage,  may  be  supposed  to  interrupt  so  long 
a  speech."  Garrick  so  delivered  it,  and  this,  according 
to  Knight,  **ta  belonging  to  the  Prince,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  stage."  In  the  earliest  edition 
of  the  tragedy,  the  Ghost's  speech  is  here  broken  by 
Hamlet's  interjection  of  «  Oh,  God !"  On  this  autho- 
rity,  added  to  the  strong  internal  evidence,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  deviate  from  the  old  copies.  This  has  been 
done  with  less  reluctance  here,  because  errors  of  this 
nature,  the  assigning  words  or  lines  to  the  wrong  per- 
son, are  not  uncommon  in  the  old  editions ;  and,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  no  editor  has  hesitated  to  correct  them. 

"My  tMety — mut  it  ia  I  set  it  dotm." 

Hamlet,  after  the  intense  and  solemn  horror  of  the 
sapematural  visitation,  gives  way  to  a  wild  excitement ; 
first,  of  bitter  passion,  and  then  of  frantic  gayety,  which 
last  is  sustained  afterwards  by  his  strange  appellation 
of  the  Ghost,  as  '*  old  true-penny,"  <*  fellow  in  the  cel- 
larage," &c.  This  is  certainly  not  common  or  obvious 
nature,  yet  it  impresses  me  with  its  truth.  It  resembles 
the  reckless  merriment  sometimes  produced  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle-field — the  startling  gayety  often 
seen  upon  the  Bcaflfold. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

<*  Fetch  of  warrant,** — ^A  justifiable  or  warrantable 
trick.  The  quartos  read  «  Fetch  of  wit,"  which  may 
be  right. 

**  Quoted  him,** — ^Noted  or  observed  him. 

Scene  II. 

**My  liege  and  Madam^  to  exposttUatey 
What  tnajeety  should  &e,  what  duty  is,**  etc. 

To  *'  expostulate,"  is  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  to 
inquire.  Johnson  has  discussed  the  conflicting  quali- 
ties in  the  character  of  Polonius,  in  one  of  his  best 
notes.  <*  Polonius,"  he  remarks,  <*is  a  man  bred  in 
courts;  exercise  in  business ;  stored  with  observation ; 
confident  in  his  knowledge ;  proud  of  his  eloquence ; 
and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode  of  oratory  is  de- 
signed to  ridicule  the  practice  of  those  times,  of  pre- 
faces that  made  no  introdoction,  and  of  method  that 
embarrassed  rather  than  explained.  This  part  of  his 
character  is  accidental,  the  rest  natural.  Such  a  man 
is  positive  and  confident,  because  he  knows  that  his 


mind  was  once  strong,  and  knows  not  that  it  is  become 
weak.  Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but 
fails  in  particular  application ;  he  is  knowing  in  retro- 
spect, and  ignorant  in  foresight.  While  he  depends 
upon  his  memory,  and  can  draw  upon  his  depositories 
of  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty  sentences,  and  gives 
useful  counsel ;  but  as  the  mind,  in  its  enfeebled  state, 
cannot  be  kept  long  busy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is 
subject  to  the  dereliction  of  his  faculties ;  he  loses  the 
order  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles  himself  in  his  own 
thoughts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle,  and 
falls  into  his  former  train.  The  idea  'Of  dotage  en- 
croaching upon  wisdom,  will  solve  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  character  of  Polonios." 

"Lord  HanUet  is  a  prince,  omt  of  thy  gtar.** 

Not  within  thy  destiny;  in  allusion  to  the  then  com- 
mon notion  of  starry  influence  on  the  destiny  of  life. 
Thus,  all  the  old  editions,  until  the  second  foUo,  1632, 
where  «  star"  was  altered  to  «  sphere,"  which  has  kept 
its  place  in  most  modern  editions. 

<*  You  are  a  fishmonger.** 

«  Yon  are  sent  to  fish  out  this  secret.  That  is  Ham- 
let's own  meaning." — Colebidge. 

**  Being  a  good  kissing  carrion,** 

Thus  the  passage  stands  in  all  the  old  editions.  I 
understand  Hamlet  as  saying,  in  **  wild  and  whirling 
words," — ^If  even  a  dead  dog  can  be  kissed  by  the 
sun,  ('<  common-kissing  Titan,"  as  the  poet  elsewhere 
styles  him,)  how  much  more  is  youthful  beauty  in 
danger  of  corruption,  unless  it  seek  the  shade.  But 
the  editors  have  not  been  satisfied  with  any  sense  the 
passage  can  afiford,  as  it  was  originally  printed,  and 
have  generally  followed  Warburton's  famous  conjectural 
emendation,  though  few  are  satisfied  with  his  explana- 
tion. He  maintains  that  the  author  wrote  "  Being  a 
godf  kissing  carrion,"  and  his  commentary  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  curiosities  of  Shakespearian  literature. 
He  finds  in  Hamlet's  remark  a  great  and  sublime  argu- 
ment *'  as  noble  as  could  be  drawn  from  the  schools  of 
divinity,"  vindieating  the  ways  of  "  Providence  in  per- 
mitting evil  to  abound  in  the  world ;"  which  he  thus  sums 
up:  "If  the  efi)ect  follows  the  thing  operated  upon, 
carrion,  and  not  the  thing  operating,  a  God,  why  need 
we  wonder  that  the  supreme  Cause  of  all  things,  dif- 
fusing blessings  on  man,  who  is  a  dead  carrion,  he, 
instead  of  a  proper  return,  should  breed  corruption  and 
vices  V* 

**  Ros.  Truly ;  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow, 

"  Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our  mon- 
arehs  and  outstretched  heroes  the  beggars*  shadows,** 

Meaning,  according  to  Johnson,  <<  If  ambition  is  such 
an  unsubstantial  thing,  then  are  our  beggars  (who  at 
least  can  dream  of  greatness)  the  only  things  of  sub- 
stance ;  and  monarchs  and  heroes,  though  appearing  to 
fill  such  mighty  space  with  their  ambition,  but  the  sha- 
dows of  the  beggars'  dreams." 

'^This  brave  &erhanging  firmament,* — ^The  folio 
omits  the  word  **  firmament"  which  had  appeared  in  the 
prior  editions.  If  this  be  an  intentional  correction  of 
the  author,  as  has  been  suggested,  then  "o'erhanging" 
is  to  be  taken  substantively :  '<  This  brave  o'erhanging, 
this  magnificent  roof,"  Alc.  The  eloquence  of  the  pas- 
sage loses  nothing  by  the  condensation,  and  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  participle  into  a  substantive  is  very 
Shakespearian.  "  The  thankings  of  a  king ;"  «  Strew- 
ings  for  graves,"  Ate 

«  We  coted  them  on  the  way.**^To  cote,  is  to  pass  by 
alongside. 

^Tickled  in  the  sere,'*— The  <«sere"  is  a  dry  affec- 
tion  of  the  throat  by  which  the  lungs  are  tickled  ;  but 
the  clown  provokes  laughter  even  in  those  who  habitu- 
ally cough." — ^Knxoht. 
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■■  By  Iht  mcsni  of  Iht  Salt  inovoMon." — Thu  pu- 
■age  probablf  refeis  Id  the  limiliog  of  public  Ihealncal 
performances  la  the  two  theatres,  the  Globe  on  Bank- 
■ide,  and  the  Fortune  in  Golden  Lue,  in  1600  and 
1601.  The  players,  by  a  "  Ute  innovation,"  were  "in- 
hibited," or  ibrbidden,  to  act  in  or  near  "the  city," 
and  therefore  "  travelled,"  or  ilrUltd,  into  the  connUy. 

"^n  tyry  of  dtildrm,  lillk  tyaitt,  thai  ny  out  on 
tlu  lop  ofqtialion." — Shakespeare  here  alludes  to  the 
eneonragemenl  at  that  lime  given  to  some  "  efry"  or 
Mjf  of  children,  or  "eyases"  (young  hawks)  who  spoke 
in  a  high  tone  of  voice.  There  were  several  companies 
of  young  perTormen  abonl  this  date  engaged  in  acting, 
but  chiefly  the  children  of  Paul's,  and  the  children  of 
the  Reveb*,  who,  it  seems,  were  highly  applauded,  to 
the  injury  of  the  companies  of  adolt  performera.  From 
an  early  date,  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's,  Westminster, 
Windsor,  and  (he  Chapel-Royal,  had  been  oceasionBUy 
so  employed,  and  performed  atcourL — Colueb, 

■■  Htmia  and  hii  glabt  U»." — The  allusion  seem)  to 
be  to  the  Globe  playhoosej  the  sign  of  which  was,  says 
Stevens,  Hereolei  carrying  the  Globe. 

"  Ikruyicahauik/roniahatidiaw." — The  original  foim 
of  the  proverb  was,  "To  know  a  hawk  from  a  htm- 
lAais,-"  i.  e.  to  know  a  hawk  from  the  heron  it  pur- 
ines. The  corruptioD  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare. 

"  For  tht  late  of  tori/,  and  Iht  liberty." — The  players 
were  good,  whether  at  wriltea  productions  or  at  extem- 
poral  plays,  where  liberty  was  allnwed  to  the  perform- 
ers to  invent  the  dialra>ue,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
«arn«Ji'a  al  iinprovisa. — Collieb. 

"  O  Jephlhah,  judgt  of  larall,  vhat  a  trtasm  had^ 

la  Percy's  ■■  Reliques,"  there  is  an  imperfect  copy 
of  (he  old  boUad  to  which  Hamlet  here  refers.  It  has 
been  since  enlircly  recovered,  and  is  printed  entire  in 
Evans's  "CoixEcrtoNs  or  OtD  Ballads,"  (IHIO.) 
The  first  stania  compriaes  the  varioos  quotalioos  in 
theteit:— 

WlKB  Jcpklhi.  Judie  or  tliwt 


n  by  the  Italian  ladies  to  add  to  their  height. 


It  i*  oflen  mentioned  in  the  writers  of  Siakespeare'i 
age.  Ben  Jonson,  T.  Heywood,  Dekker,  and  other  dra- 
matists, speak  of  it  in  the  same  way ;  and  in  Marston'a 
"  Dutch  Conrtesan,"  1605,  one  of  the  characters  a^a, 
"  Dost  thou  not  wear  high  coriied  shoes — t/utpiattt" — 

"  Ttuoj  CAVIARE  to  tht  generat." — This  word  is  gen- 
erally written  caiiant  hot  it  is  earidrw  in  the  folio, 
following  the  Italian  eaviaro,  Florio,  in  bis  "  New 
World  of  Words,"  has,  "Caviaro,  a  kind  of  salt  black 
meat  made  of  roes  of  fishes,  much  used  in  Italy."  la 
Sir  John  Harrington's  33d  epigram,  we  find  tbe  word. 
forming  four  syllables,  and  accented,  as  written  by 
Shakespeare — 

"  Amd  Bvean,  but  H  IhtW  bosu." 
This  preparation  of  the  roes  of  sturgeons  was  formofy 
much  osed  in  England  anKmg  the  refined  clanea.    It 
was  imported  from  Russia. — Knioht. 


"  No  ndltti  ta  Iht  Una." — Sallets  is  given  in  cott- 
temporajy  books  as  answering  to  the  Latin  tain,  JesUf 
pleasantries. 

"Tht  rugged  Pyrrhw.—ht,  vhott  lablt  amu." 

Schlegel  is  acute  and  right  in  his  remark,  that  "  (bi> 
speech  must  not  be  judged  by  itself,  bat  in  connectioa 
with  the  place  where  it  is  introduced.  To  distinguish 
it  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the  play  itself,  it  was  necessaiy 
that  it  should  rise  above  the  dignified  poetry  of  thai  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  theatrical  elevation  does 
above  simple  nature.  Hence  Shakespeare  has  ecfnposed 
the  play  in  Hamlet  altogether  in  sententious  rhymes, 
full  of  anlilhesia.  But  this  solemn  and  measored  tone 
did  not  suit  a  speech  in  which  vialenl  emotion  ought  to 
prevail ;  and  the  poet  had  no  other  expedient  than  (he 
one  of  which  he  made  use,  overcharging  the  patban." 

This  criticism  is  coofiniiei]  by  the  comparison  of  the 
original  Hamlet  with  the  revised  play,  showing  the  de- 
liberate rejection  of  flowing  and  elegant  lines,  and  the 
substitution  of  olhera  of  a  more  buskined  elevation,  so 
as  10  mark  tbe  distinction  between  the  interlude  and  the 
drama  itself.   Thus,  the  Duke  (or  Player  King)  began — 


Sdii™! 


This  the  poet  rejected,  and  substituted  the  lines  be- 
ginning— 

"  Full  thirtr  Ibw  hu  Photu' imrt  !«•  inud,"— 

inferior  in  themselves,  bat  conlrasting  better  with  the 
other  dialogue. 
"  Total  giiJct."— Entirely  red,  an  hetuldic  term, 
"  Mabkd  guttn." — Hastily  and  carelessly  muffled  np  i 
her  "IntKM  rhwin"  means,  blinding  tears. 

"JU  hit  tiUagi  (coined" — or  became  mm,  a  -vaf 
Shokesperian  expression  in  the  quartos,  and  much  snpe- 
rior  to  warm'd,  which  is  the  tame  reading  of  the  folio. 
It  is,  besides,  a  genuine  old  English  poetical  phrase. 
Stonyheert,  in  his  hexameler  version  of  the  £neid,  ren- 
ders Viol's  "Pallida,  moite  futari,"  by  "Her  visage 
waning  with  nurther  approaching." 
".Sppal  tht/ne," — those  free  from  gnilL 
"  John  d-drtami" — "Anicknanw  for  a  aleepy,  apa- 
thetic fellow.  The  only  mention  yet  met  with  of  John 
a-dreams,  is  in  Annin'a  <  Nei(  of  Ninnies,'  1608,  where 
the  following  passage  occnrs :  '  His  name  is  John,  in- 
deed, says  the  cinnlck;  bat  neither  John  a-nods,  nw 
John  a-dreams,  yet  either,  as  yon  take  it.'  Jobn  a- 
droynes,  mentioned  by  Whetstone  and  Nash,  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  different  person." — Collieb. 
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Thisifl  the  ratding  of  the  folio.   Some  of  the  qnartot, 
followed  by  molt  modem  editors,  read^ 

M  2<hAt  I»  Ike  MB  of  a  dav  fothcr  Biiinkcnd.'* 

Bat  the  waid  father  is  omitted  in  othen  of  the  qiuurtoe  $ 
ao  thftt  the  weight  of  evidence  is  mnch  in  favour  of  the 
reaiding  here  preferred,  while  I  think  that  there  can  be 
no  comparison  in  the  beanty  and  expressiTenea  of  the 
two.  ''The  dear  morthered"— the  loved  and  moaraed, 
whose  revenge  fiUs  all  Hamlet's  thoughts.  How  is  this 
weakened  and  diluted,  by  the  general  words,  **  a  dear 
father  !*» 

«/'//  teni  him  to  the  ^ids;  i/httmt  blenehJ* 

Teatf  to  probe,  a  phrase  of  ancient  surgery.   Blendi, 
to  start,  or  shrink;  as,  in  Fletcher,  ** Blench  at  no 


ACT  III.— ScKiiK  I. 

**Jffrimt  Ophdia.*^ — ^Not  in  our  modem  sense  of  the 
phrase,  but,  as  confront,  meet  her. 

**  To  take  wp  amu  againtt  aitaof  troMee,'* 

The  fastidious  criticism  of  the  last  century  was 
shocked  by  this  confusion  of  metaphor.  Warburton 
pfoposed  to  remedy  it  by  reading  **  an  atiail  ;*'  and  an- 
other  editor  (I  am  sorry  that  it  was  Pope  f)  conjectured 
**  a  neg€  of  troubles."  The  poet  and  the  divine  appear 
bat  small  critics  here,  contrasted  with  David  Garrick, 
who,  in  his  Oration  at  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee,  1769, 
rises  from  the  explanation  and  defence  of  the  passage  to 
a  bold  strain  of  lofty  criticism  and  philosophical  elo- 
quence. 

**  His  language,  like  his  conceptions,  is  strongly 
marked  with  the  characteristic  of  nature ;  it  is  bold, 
figurative,  and  significant;  his  terms,  rather  than  his 
sentences  are  metaphorical ;  he  calls  an  endless  multi- 
tude  A  SEJi,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  the  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  wave  to  wave ;  and  he  immediately  expresses 
opposition  by  taking  up  amUf  which,  being  fit  in  itself, 
he  was  not  solicitous  to  accommodate  to  his  first  image. 
This  is  the  language  in  which  a  figurative  and  rapid 
conception  will  always  be  expressed :  this  is  the  lan- 
guage both  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet,  of  native  elo- 
quence and  dlrine  inspiration." 

In  cast  of  thought  and  attic  elegance  of  style,  this 
oration  strongly  resembles  the  contemporary  discourses 
of  Reymdds  on  the  arts  of  design';  and  if,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  Garrick,  though  a  wit  and  a  scholar,  feel- 
ing his  inadequacy  to  his  task,  had  recourse  to  some 
friendly  hand  for  aid,  that  aid  was  probably  contributed 
by  Reynolds.  Yet  I  would  rather  believe  that  venera- 
tion for  **  the  god  of  his  idolatry,"  whose  works  had 
been  the  study  of  his  life,  raised  the  great  actor  above 
his  ordinary  powers  as  an  author. 

**  The  proud  manU  contumely,^* 

The  fcdio  reading  is,  <<  the  poor  man's  contumely," 
i.  e.  the  contumely  endured  by  poverty.  The  reading 
in  the  text  is  that  of  the  quartos.  They,  however,  give 
**  the  pangs  of  dupieed  love,"  instead  of  ditprized,  in 
the  folio ; — a  phrase  more  Shakespearian,  and  convey- 
ing a  more  poetical  sense. 

'*  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  /" 

The  word  "quietus"  signifies,  discharge  or  acquit- 
tance. Every  sherifi*  received  his  "  quietus"  on  settling 
his  accounts  at  .the  Exchequer.  <<  Bodkin"  was  the 
term  in  use  to  signify  a  small  dagger. 

**  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life,** 

T*bis  is  the  true  reading,  according  to  all  the  old  co- 
pies ;  ^  althougb,"  as  Johnson  observes, « it  can  scarce- 
ly be  borne  by  modem  ears."  On  this  point,  Malone 
remarks,  '^  I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  editor 
to  exhibit  what  his  author  wrote ;  and  not  to  substitute 


what  may  appear  to  the  present  age  preferable.  I  have, 
therefore,  though  with  some  reluctance,  adhovd  to  the 
ok!  copies,  however  unpleasing  this  word  may  be  to  the 
ear.  On  the  stage,  without  doubt,  an  actor  is  at  liberty 
to  substitute  a  less  oflfensive  word.  To  the  ears  of  our 
ancestors  it  probably  conveyed  no  unpleasing  sound, 
for  we  find  it  used  by  Chaucer  and  others." 

The  same  remark  applies  to  many  other  old  English 
words  used  by  the  poets,  divines,  and  scholars  of 
Shakespeare's  age.  They  had  a  general  sense,  which 
modem  use  has  narrowed  down  to  some  ludicrous  or 
coarse  meaning.  Thus,  •*  guts"  for  **  entrails,"  and  many 
others. 

*<  Who  wcfuld  these  fardels  6earA"— This  reading  of 
the  folios  is  here  preferred  to  that  of  the  other  edi- 
tions, as  giving  a  more  natuml  connection  to  the  whole 
passage.  It  resumes  the  thought  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence— «Who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
time,"  fcc.,  and  asks.  Who  would  bear  these  burdens, 
*<  the  oppressor's  wrong,"  *<  the  proud  man's  contume- 
ly," fcc.,  **  were  it  not  for  the  dread  of  an  hereaAer  ?" 
The  common  reading,  founded  on  the  quartos,  (Who 
would  fardels  bear  ?)  merely  asks.  Who  would  bear  any 
of  the  loads  of  life,  were  it  not  for  this  reason  7  The 
continuity  of  thought,  the  evolution  of  the  sentence 
from  the  preceding,  effected  by  the  insertion  of  ^  these," 
is  very  characteristic  of  Shakespeare. 


**  Ham.  Ha,  ha  I  are  you  honest  ?" 

Every  lover  of  Shakespeare  is  familiar  with  the 
doubts,  speculations,  and  controversies  excited  by  the 
startling  harshness  of  Hamlet  towards  Ophelia.  The 
solution  of  this  difllculty  involves  another  more  radical 
and  equally  disputed  question,  whether  Hamlet's  mad- 
ness is  real  or  pretended.  Among  the  most  ingenious 
modes  of  reconciling  Hamlet's  sanity  with  his  conduct 
in  this  scene,  is  that  of  Coleridge,  "  that  the  penetrating 
prince  perceives,  from  the  strange  and  forced  manner 
of  Ophelia,  that  the  sweet  girl  was  not  acting  a  part 
of  her  own,  but  was  a  decoy,  and  his  after  speeches 
are  not  so  much  directed  to  her  as  to  the  listeners  and 
spies."  The  other  theory,  maintained  by  some  English 
writers,  and  recently  adopted  and  enforced  by  M.  Ville- 
main,  in  France,  is,  that  Hamlet  is  really  insane ;  while, 
with  the  craft  of  lunacy,  he  also  counterfeits  a  difierent 
madness ;  and  that  his  treatment  of  Ophelia  is  one  of 
the  suspicious  and  causeless  sudden  antipathies  not  un- 
common in  some  forms  of  mental  derangement. 

The  necessary  limits  of  commentary  imposed  by  the 
plan  of  this  edition,  preclude  the  editor  from  entering 
into  any  full  or  controversial  examination  of  these  opin- 
ions. I  must  content  myself  with  stating  my  own  view 
of  the  author's  intent,  in  which  I  can  make  no  claim  to 
originality,  since  I  believe  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
common  understanding  of  the  matter  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  readers  as  well  as  some  of  the  ablest  critics. 

Hamlet,  after  the  interview  with  his  father's  spirit, 
has  announced  to  his  friends  his  probable  intent  to 
<<  bear  himself  strange  and  odd,"  and  put  on  an  <<  antic 
disposition."  But  the  poet  speaks  his  own  meaning 
through  Hamlet's  mouth,  when  he  makes  the  Prince 
assure  his  mother  <<  It  is  not  madness."  The  madness 
is  but  simulated.  Still,  it  is  not  <<  cool  reason"  that 
directs  his  conduct  and  governs  his  impulses.  His 
weakness  and  his  melancholy,  the  weariness  of  life,  the 
intmding  thoughts  of  suicide,  the  abrupt  transitions,  the 
towering  passion,  the  wild  or  scornful  levity,  the  infirmity 
of  purpose, — these  are  not  feigned.  They  indicate  crush- 
ed afiections  and  blighted  hopes.  They  show  the  sove- 
reign reason, — ^not  overthrown  by  disease,  not  captive 
to  any  illusion,  not  paralyzed  in  its  power  of  attention 
and  coherent  thought, — ^but  perplexed,  darkened,  dis- 
tracted by  contending  and  natural  emotions  from  real 
causes.  His  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  the  oppresrive 
sense  of  supernatural  horrors,  of  more  horrible  earthly 
wrongs,  and  terrible  duties.  Such  causes  would  throw 
any  mind  ftom  its  propriety ;  but  it  is  the  sensitive, 
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meditative,  yet  excitable  and  kind-hearted  prince,  quick 

in  feeling,  warm  in  affection,  rich  in  thought,  "  full  of 

large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after,"  yet,  (perhaps 

on  account  of  these  very  endowments,)  feeble  in  will 

and  irresolute  in  act, — ^he  it  is,  who 

Hatha  fathtr  kUled^aiid  motheF  ttain'd, 
ExeUementt  of  his  reaton  and  his  blood. 

Marked  and  peculiar  as  is  his  character,  he  is  yet,  in 
this,  the  personification  of  a  general  truth  of  human 
nature,  exemplified  a  thousand  times  in  the  biography 
of  eminent  men.  He  shows  the  ordinary  incompati- 
bility of  high  perfection  of  the  meditative  mind,  whether 
poetical  or  philosophical,  (and  Hamlet's  is  both,)  with 
the  strong  will,  the  prompt  and  steady  determination 
that  give  energy  and  success  in  the  active  contests  of 
life. 

It  is  thus  that,  under  extraordinary  and  terrible  cir- 
cumstances impelling  him  to  action,  Hamlet*8  energies 
are  bent  up  to  one  great  and  engrossing  object,  and 
still  he  shrinks  back  from  the  execution  of  his  resolves, 
and  would  willingly  find  refuge  in  the  grave, 

It  may  be  said  that,  after  all,  this  view  of  Hamlet's 
mental  infirmity  differs  from  the  theory  of  his  insanity 
only  in  words ;  that  the  unsettled  mind,  the  morbid  me- 
lancholy, the  inconstancy  of  purpose,  are  but  in  other 
language  the  description  of  a  species  of  madness.  In 
one  sense  this  may  be  true.  Thin  partitions  divide 
the  excitement  of  passion,  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  tri- 
fles, the  delusions  of  vanity,  the  malignity  of  revenge, — 
in  short,  any  of  the  follies  or  vices  that  "  flesh  is  heir 
to," — ^from  that  stage  of  physical  or  mental  disease, 
which,  in  the  law  of  every  civilized  people,  causes  the 
sufferer  to  be  regarded  as  *'  of  unsound  mind  and  me- 
mory," incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  society, 
and  no  longer  to  be  trusted  with  its  privileges.  It  was 
from  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  that  a  distinguished 
and  acute  physician,  of  great  eminence  and  experience 
m  the  treatment  of  insanity,  (Dr.  Haslam,)  was  led,  in 
the  course  of  a  legal  inquiry,  in  reply  to  the  customary 
question,  <<  Was  Miss  B of  sound  mind  ?"  to  aston- 
ish his  professional  audience  by  asserting  that  he  had 
**  never  known  any  human  being  of  sound  mind." 

But  the  poet's  distinction  is  Uie  plain  and  ordinary 
one.  It  is  that  between  the  irregular  fevered  action  of 
an  intellect  excited,  goaded,  oppressed,  and  disturbed 
by  natural  thoughts  and  real  causes,  too  powerful  for  its 
control, — and  the  same  mind,  after  it  has  been  affected 
by  that  change — modem  science  would  say,  by  that 
physical  change — which  may  deprive  the  sufferer  of  his 
ixywer  of  coherent  reasoning,  or  else  inflict  upon  him 
some  self-formed  delusion,  influencing  all  his  percep- 
tions, opinions,  and  conduct.  If,  instead  of  the  conven- 
tional reality  of  the  ghostly  interview,  Hamlet  had  been 
painted  as  acting  under  the  impulses  of  the  self-raised 
phantoms  of  an  overheated  brain,  that  would  be  in- 
sanity in  the  customary  sense,  in  which,  as  a  morbid 
physical  affection,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fit- 
fVd  struggles  of  a  wounded  spirit,— of  a  noble  mind 
torn  with  terrible  and  warring  thoughts. 

This  is  the  difference  between  Lear,  in  the  agony  of 
intolerable  passion  from  real  and  adequate  causes,  and 
the  Lear  of  the  stormy  heath,  holding  an  imaginary 
court  of  justice  upon  Goneril  and  her  sister. 

Now  as  to  this  scene  with  Ophelia.  How  does  it  cor- 
respond with  this  understanding  of  the  poet's  intent  7 

Critics,  of  the  highest  authority  in  taste  and  feeling, 
have  accounted  for  Hamlet's  conduct  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  the  absorbing  and  overwhelming  influence 
of  the  one  paramount  thought  which  renders  hopeless 
and  worthless  all  that  formerly  occupied  his  affections. 

Such  is  Mrs.  Jameson's  theory,  and  that  of  Calde- 
cott's  note  in  his  excellent  unpublished  edition  of  Ham- 
let; and  Kean  gave  great  dramatic  effect  to  the  same 
conception  on  the  stage.  The  view  is,  in  conception 
and  feeling,  worthy  of  the  poet ;  but  it  is  not  directly 
supported  by  a  single  line  in  his  text,  while  it  overlooks 
the  fact  that  he  has  taken  pains  to  mark^  as  an  incident 
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of  his  plot,  the  unfortunate  effect  upon  Hamlet's 
of  Ophelia's  too-confiding  obedience  to  her  father^a  sus- 
picious caution.  The  author  could  not  mean  that  this 
scene  should  be  regarded  as  a  sudden  and  causeless  oot* 
break  of  passion,  unconnected  with  any  prior  interview 
with  Ophelia.  He  has  shown  us  that,  immediately  sdler 
the  revelation  of  the  murder,  the  suspicious  policy  of 
Polonius  compels  his  daughter  to  **  repel  Hamlet's  let- 
ters," and  deny  him  access.  This  leads  to  thai  inter- 
view, so  touchingly  described  by  Ophelia,— of  silent  but 
piteous  expostulatiouyof  sorrow,  suspicion,  and  nnutter- 
ed  reproach : — 

"  With  his  other  hand  thus,  o*er  his  brow. 
He  faiis  to  such  pennal  of  mj  faeo 
A«  he  would  dimwit." 

This  silence,  more  eloquent  than  words,  implies  a 
conflict  of  mixed  emotions,  which  the  poet  himself  was 
content  to  suggest,  without  caring  to  analyze  it  in  woids. 
Whatever  these  emotions  were,  they  had  no  mixture  of 
levity,  anger,  or  indiierence. 

When  the  Prince  again  meets  Ophelia  it  is  with  calm 
and  solemn  courtesy.  She  renews  the  recollection  of 
her  former  refusal  of  his  letters,  by  returning  *'  the  re- 
membrances of  his  that  she  had  longed  to  re-delirer." 
The  reader  knows  that,  in  the  gentle  Ophelia,  this  Is  an 
act,  not  of  her  will,  but  of  her  yielding  axid  helpless 
obedience.  To  her  lover  it  must  appear  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  her  abrupt  and  seemingly  causeless  breaking  off 
of  aU  former  ties  at  a  moment  when  he  most  needed 
sympathy  and  kindness.  This  surely  cannot  be  received 
with  calmness.  Does  «Ae,too,  repel  his  confidence,  and 
turn  away  from  his  altered  fortunes  and  his  broken 
spirit  7  The  deep  feelings,  that  had  before  choked  his 
utterance,  cannot  but  return.  He  wraps  himself  in  his 
cloak  of  assumed  madness.  He  gives  vent  to  intense 
emotion  in  agitated  and  contradictory  expressions,  (*<  I 
did  love  you  once," — <'  I  loved  you  not,")  and  in  wild 
invective,  not  at  Ophelia  personally,  but  at  her  sex's 
frailties.  In  short,  as  elsewhere,  where  he  fears  to 
repose  confidence,  he  masks,  under  his  assumed  "  antic 
disposition,"  the  deep  and  real  *<  excitement  of  his 
reason  and  his  blood." 

This  understanding  of  this  famous  scene  seems  to  me 
required  by  the  poet's  marked  intention  to  separate 
Ophelia  from  Hamlet's  confidence,  by  Polonius  com- 
pelling her — 

" To  loek  herself  from  hii  resort; 

Admit  no  meaKoger,  receive  no  tokens." 

All  which  would  otherwise  be  a  useless  excrescence  on 
the  plot.  It  besides  appears  so  natural  in  itself,  that 
the  only  hesitation  I  have  as  to  its  correctness  arises 
from  respect  to  the  differing  opinions  of  some  of  those 
who  have  most  reverenced  and  best  understood  Shake- 
speare's genius. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  out  the  literature 
of  this  interesting  question,  wUl  be  gratified  by  turning 
to  the  supplementary  notice  to  Hamlet,  in  Mr.  Knight's 
edition.  Some  of  its  conclusions  will  be  found  to  re- 
semble those  above  expressed,  though  the  latter  hap- 
pen to  be  drawn  from  different  sources  of  reading  and 
observation. 

"  /  have  heard  of  your  painiinga,"  etc. 

The  folios  read  <'I  have  heard  of  your  pratilings,too; 
God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourself 
another."  Both  readings  may  be  gennine,  and  the  al- 
teration made  for  some  reason  of  that  day  now  beyond 
conjecture. 

Scene  II. 

*'  —  tn  the  ttry  twreitUf  iemptet,  and  {as  I  may  $ay) 
tdtirlvpind  ofpaation," 

*<  No  apology  ought  to  be  received  for  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  vehicle  (whether  it  be  the  organ  of 
seeing,  or  of  hearing)  by  which  our  pleasures  are  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.  We  must  take  care  that  the  eye 
be  not  perplexed  and  distracted  by  a  confusion  o£  equal 
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"  —  thou  host  been 
At  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing, ^^  etc. 

While  every  other  character  of  this  play,  Ophelia, 
PoloniaB,  and  even  Osric,  has  been  analyzed  and  dis- 
eossed,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  critic  has  stept  forward 
to  notice  the  great  beauty  of  Horatio's  character,  and 
its  exqnisite  adaptation  to  the  effect  of  the  piece.  His 
is  a  character  of  great  excellence  and  accomplishment ; 
bat  while  this  is  distinctly  shown,  it  is  but  sketched, 
not  elaborately  painted.  His  qualities  are  brought  out 
by  single  and  seemingly  accidental  touches — as  here, 
and  in  the  ghost-scene,  "  You  are  a  scholar,  Horatio," 
&c.  The  whole  is  toned  down  to  a  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive beauty  that  does  not  tempt  the  mind  to  wander 
from  the  main  interest,  which  rests  alone  upon  Hamlet ; 
while  it  is  yet  distinct  enough  to  increase  that  interest 
by  showing  him  worthy  to  be  Hamlet's  trusted  friend  in 
life,  and  the  chosen  defender  of  his  honour  after  death. 
Such  a  character,  in  the  hands  of  another  author, 
would  have  been  made  the  centre  of  some  secondary 
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parts,  or  equal  lights,  or  offended  by  an  unharmonious 
mixture  of  colours,  as  we  should  guard  against  offend- 
ing the  ear  by  unharmonious  sounds.  We  may  venture 
to  be  more  confident  of  the  truth  of  this  obsen^ation, 
since  we  find  that  Shakespeare,  on  a  parallel  occasion, 
has  made  Hamlet  recommend  to  the  players  a  precept 
of  the  same  kind, — ^never  to  offend  the  ear  l>y  harsh 
sounds:  In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlicind  of 
your  passion,  says  he,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
temperance,  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  And,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  very  justly  observes.  The  end  of 
playing,  both  at  the  first  and  runo,  toas  and  is,  to  hold, 
as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  No  one  can  deny, 
thit  violent  passions  will  naturally  emit  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable tones  ;  yet,  this  great  poet  and  critic  thought 
that  this  imitation  of  nature  would  cost  too  much,  if 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  disagreeable  sensations,  or, 
as  he  expresses  it,  of  splitting  the  ear." — ^Reynolds's 
Discourses. 

'<  To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  who,  for  the 
mast  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb 
lAoics  and  noise.*' 

The  pit,  in  the  early  theatres,  had  neither  floor  nor 
benches,  and  was  frequented  by  the  poorer  classes. 
Ben  Jonson  speaks  with  equal  contempt  of  the  '<  under- 
standing; gentlemen  of  the  ground."  Of  the  "  dumb 
shows,"  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  play-scene  of  this 
tragedy.  <*  The  meaner  people,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
*^  then  seem  to  have  sat  [stood]  below,  as  they  now  sit 
in  the  upper  gallery;  who,  not  well  understanding 
poetical  language,  were  sometimes  gratified  by  a  mimi- 
cal and  mute  representation  of  the  drama,  previous  to 
the  dialogue."— //iiM/.  Shah. 

<<  /  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o*er-doing 
Termagant ;  it  out-herods  Herod.'* 

Termagant,  according  to  Percy,  was  a  Saracen  deity, 
very  clamorous  and  violent  in  the  Old  Moralities.  He- 
rod, also,  was  a  constant  character  in  these  entertain- 
ments, and  his  outrageous  boasting  is  sometimes  highly 
amusing.  Subjoined  are  two  short  specimens.  The 
fint  is  Scorn  the  <'  Chester  Whitsun  Plays :" — 

"For  I  am  kisse  of  all  mankinde, 
I  bjd,  I  beate,  I  loose,  I  bynde ; 
I  muut  tha  moone ; — take  this  in  mynde 
Tbat  I  am  most  of  migbte. 

I  am  the  great^t  above  iegree. 
That  iSf  that  was,  or  CTer  shall  be ; 
The  Sonne  it  dare  not  shine  on  me, 
And  I  bki  him  go  dowoc." 

It  appears  that  this  amiable  personage  had  no  less 
conceit  of  his  **  bewte"  than  of  his  *<  boldness."  In  one 
of  his  '*  Coventry  Plays,"  he  exclauns : — 

**  Of  bawte  aod  oC  boldness  I  ber  cvermor  the  belle, 
Of  mayn  and  pf  myght  I  master  every  man ; 
I  6yuge  with  my  dowtincn  the  devil  down  to  helle, 
For  both  of  herjn  and  of  earth  I  am  kyngv  certayn." 

niust.  Shak. 


plot.  But  here,  wliile  he  conmiands  our  respect  and 
esteem,  he  never  for  a  moment  divides  a  passing  inter- 
est with  the  Prince.  He  does  not  break  in  upon  the 
main  current  of  our  feelings.  He  contributes  only  to 
the  general  effect,  so  that  it  requires  an  effort  of  the 
mind  to  separate  him  for  critical  admiration. 

**  Ham.  Lady,  sheUl  I  lie  in  your  lap  t 
«  Oph.  No,  my  lord." 

On  the  publication  of  the  original  edition  of  this  play, 
which  had  been  previously  unknown  to  the  public, 
some  remarks  upon  it  appeared  in  an  English  journal, 
from  which  we  select  the  following,  as  well  worthy  of 
attention,  in  reference  to  some  parts  of  Shakespeare's 
text,  which  the  reader,  without  being  affectedly  delicate, 
may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  away : — 

<*  Many  striking  peculiarities  in  this  edition  of  Ham- 
let tend  strongly  to  confirm  our  opinion,  that  no  small 
portion  of  the  ribaldr}'  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  our 
great  poet  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  actors  of  his  time, 
who  flattered  the  vulgar  taste  with  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  many  indecent,  and  not  a  few  stupid  jokes,  tUl 
they  came  to  be  considered,  and  then  printed,  as  part 
of  the  genuine  text.  Of  these,  the  two  or  three  brief 
but  offensive  speeches  of  Hamlet  to  Ophelia,  in  the 
play-scene,  (act  iii.,)  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of 
1603 ;  and  so  far  are  we  borne  out  in  our  opinion ;  for 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Shakespeare  would  insert 
them  upon  cool  reflection,  three  years  aAer  the  success 
of  his  piece  had  been  determined.  Still  less  likely  is  it 
that  a  piratical  printer  would  reject  any  thing  actually 
belonging  to  the  play,  which  would  prove  pleasing  to 
the  vulgar  bulk  of  those  who  were  to  be  the  purchasers 
of  his  publication." 

^  We  have  no  desire  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  sins  of  Shakespeare, 
real  or  imaginary,  on  the  heads  of  the  actors ;  but 
there  is  certainly  something  in  the  fact  here  stated  that 
deserves  consideration.  In  justice  both  to  poet  and 
players,  we  subjoin  Mr.  Campbell's  judicious  comment 
on  the  remarks  just  cited : — 

^  <  I  am  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  agree  with  these 
remarks,  although  the  subject  leaves  us  beset  with  un- 
certainties. This  copy  of  the  play  was  apparently  pi- 
rated ;  but  the  pirate's  omission  of  the  improper  passages 
alluded  to,  is  not  a  perfect  proof  that  they  were  absent 
in  the  first  representation  of  the  piece ;  yet  it  leads  to 
such  a  presumption;  for,  looking  at  the  morality  of 
Shakespeare's  theatre  in  the  main,  he  is  none  of  your 
poetical  artists  who  resort  to  an  impure  influence  over 
the  fancy.  Little  sallies  of  indecorum  he  may  have 
now  and  then  committed ;  but  they  are  few,  and  are 
eccentricities  from  his  general  character,  partially  par- 
donable on  account  of  the  bad  taste  of  his  age.  What 
a  frightful  contrast  to  his  purity  is  displayed  among  his 
nearest  dramatic  successors — ^love  in  relations  of  life 
where  Nature  forbids  passion  !  Shakespeare  scorns  to 
interest  us  in  any  love  that  is  not  purely  natural.'  " — 
must.  Shak. 

•*  Oph.  *Tis  brief,  my  lord, 
*«  Ham.  jSs  woman's  love." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Hamlet's  reply  conveys  a 
gentle  but  reproachful  allusion  to  Ophelia's  0¥m  con- 
duct, as  it  appeared  to  him. 

"  An  anchor's  cheer," — The  cheer  or  fare  of  an  an- 
chorite ;  a  customary  abbreviation  in  old  English  wri- 
ters. 

"The  mouse-trap.  Marry  how?  Tbopically." — 
Tropically,  i.  e.  in  a  trope,  or  figuratively,  referring  to 
his  own  ideas  of  the  play,  as  the  thing,  in  which  he'll 
<<  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king." 

<<  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,"  etc. — ^This  use  of 
the  chorus  may  be  seen  in  Henry  Y.  Every  motion  or 
puppet-show  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  or 
showman. — Stevens. 
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*^Let  the  devil  v>ear  black,  for  Pll  have  a  mil  o/sablea." 
Meaning,  probably,  a  suit  that  shall  be  expressive  of 
the  reverse  feeling  to  sorrow  or  humiliation.  <<  A  suit 
of  sables  (says  Malone)  was,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the 
richest  dress  worn  by  men  in  England.  Wherever  his 
scene  might  happen  to  be,  the  customs  of  his  own 
country  were  still  in  his  thoughts."  By  the  statute  of 
apparel  (24  Hen.  VIII.)  it  is  ordained  that  none  under 
the  degree  of  an  earl  may  use  sables. 

^Far  Oyfor  O,  the  hobtyy-horse  is  forgot,*' 

The  banishment  of  the  hobby-horse  from  the  May 
games  is  frequently  lamented  in  the  old  dramas.  The 
line  quoted  by  Hamlet  appears  to  have  been  part  of  a 
ballad  on  the  subject  of  poor  Hobby.  He  was  driven 
from  his  station  by  the  Puritans,  as  an  impious  and  pa- 
gan superstition ;  but  restored  on  the  promulgation  of 
«  The  Book  of  Sports.'*  The  hobby-horse  was  formed 
of  a  pasteboard  horse's  head,  and  probably  a  light  frame 
made  of  wicker-work,  to  form  the  hinder  parts ;  this 
was  fastened  round  the  body  of  a  man,  and  covered 
with  a  footcloth  which  nearly  reached  the  ground,  and 
concealed  the  legs  of  the  performer.  Similar  contri- 
vances, in  burlesque  pieces,  are  not  unusual  at  this  day. 

"  This  ia  Mt chino  mallecho  ;  it  means  mischief — 
The  quartos  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  of  1603) 
read  "munching  mallico:"  "miching,"  i.  e.  stealing, 
is  no  doubt  the  right  word ;  and  by  Minshew's  Diction- 
ary, 1617,  it  appears  that  <' mallecho"  is  Spanish  for  a 
malefaction — any  ill  deed. — Colluui. 

"  The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge," 

This  is  printed  here,  as  in  the  old  edition,  appearing 
as  an  expression  of  Hamlet's  own  feelings.  Most  mo- 
dern editors  print  it  as  verse,  and  consider  it  as  a  part 
of  the  mock  play.  So,  it  is  said,  Garrick  pronounced 
it,  addressing  Lucianus.  Henderson  and  Kemble  gave 
it  as  Hamlet's  own  reflection ;  which  seems  more  natu- 
ral, more  poetical,  as  well  as  more  consonant  to  the 
old  text.    It  resembles  the  poet's  own  strong  figure 

elsewhere : — 

"  —  the  raren  himMlf  ii  hcmnie 
That  croalu  the  entrance  of  Duncaa 
Under  my  battlemenu." 

"Turn  Turk," — ^This  phrase  seems  to  have  been 
equivalent  of  old  to  a  "  total  change,"  and  is  found  in 
writers  of  the  time. 

"Ttpo  PBOviNciAL  roses  on  my  razed  shoes," — "Pro- 
vincial" was  erroneously  changed  to  "  Provencal,'*  at 
the  suggestion  of  Warton.  Mr.  Douce  rectified  the  er- 
ror by  showing  that  the  Provincial  roses  took  their 
name  in  Provius,  in  Lower  Brie,  and  not  from  Pro- 
vence, "  Razed"  shoes  are  most  probably  embroidered 
shoes.  The  quarto  reads,  "rac'd."  To  race  or  rase, 
waSy  to  stripe. — Singer. 

"  HoR.  Half  a  share, 
**  Ham.  jS  whole  one,  /." 

Actors,  m  Shakespeare's  time,  had  not  salaries,  as 
now.  The  receipts  were  divided  into  shares,  of  which 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  or  "  house-keepers,"  as 
they  were  called,  had  some ;  and  each  actor  had  one 
or  more  shares,  or  parts  of  a  share,  according  to  his 
rank  or  interest.  The  custom  is  retained  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

A  recent  antiquarian  discovery  has  shown  that,  in 
1608,  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  held  by  eleven 
members  of  the  company,  on  twenty  shares ;  of  which 
Shakespeare  owned  four,  while  some  others  had  but 
half  a  share  each. 

"jS  very,  very — peacock." — ^The  word  "peacock," 
is  printed  in  the  old  quartos  "  paiock"  and  "  paiocke ;" 
and  "  paiocke"  also  in  the  folio,  1623,  which  the  folio, 
1632,  alters  to  "  pajock."  Pope  introduced  "  peacock ;" 
bat  if  that  were  the  word  intended,  it  is  singular  that, 
being  of  such  common  occurrence,  it  should  have  been 
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misprinted  at  first,  and  afterwards  reiterated  in  the  latei 
impressions  of  the  play.  Yet  it  seems  to  answer  the 
sense  better  than  any  other  word. 

"By  these  pickers  and  stealers," — ^Allading  to  the 
phrase  of  the  Anglican  church-catechism>  ^  to  keep  my 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing." 

"Recorders," — Hawkins,  in  his  History  of  Music, 

shows  the  recorder  to  have  answered  to  the  modern 

flageolet.    It  was  not  a  flute,  since  Bacon  and  Milton 

speak  of  both,  as  distinct : — 

**  —  the  Doriao  mood 
Of  flutca  and  wft  reoordcn.*' 

"Though  you  can  fret  me,"  etc. — ^The  musical  allu- 
sion is  continued.  The  frets  of  all  instruments  of  the 
lute  or  guitar  kind  are  thick  wires,  fixed  at  certain  dis- 
tances  across  the  finger-board,  on  which  the  strings  are 
stopped,  or  pressed  by  the  fingers.  Nares  thinks  that 
the  won!  is  derived  from  f return ;  but  the  French  verb 
frotter  seems  the  more  likely  source. — Coluer. 

"  Bitter  business,"  etc. — ^Thus  the  folio.    Nine  out  of 

ten  of  the  modern  editors,  with  Malone,  follow  the 

quartos,  and  rend — 

" —  such  buBioeM  aa  the  bitter  daj 
Would  quake  to  look  on." 

The  epithet  bitter  has  no  clear  significance  here  as 
applied  to  day ;  and  unless  the  folio  reading  is  adoptedt 
as  I  think  it  should  be,  I  would  prefer  an  ingenious 
emendation  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  Forrest — ^the  better  dhj, 
i.  e.  better,  as  contrasted  with  night. 

" —  she  be  shent" — i.  e.  rebuked,  reproved.  "To 
give  them  seals,"  to  put  them  in  execution,  as  the  com- 
pletion of  a  deed. — Collier. 

«  Should  overhear  the  speech,  of  vantage,** — Some  one 
besides  his  mother.  "  Vantage"  is  used  as  it  ia  defined 
by  Bailey — "That  which  is  given  or  allowed  ovt*r 
weight,  or  over  measure." 

"  Sole  son," — So  all  the  quartos.  The  folio  has  "fml 
son ;"  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  self-loatliing 
phrase  be  not  the  more  expressive,  as  well  as  truer 
reading. 

"More  horrid  hekt." — ^To  hent,  is  to  seixe;  "know 
thou  a  more  horrid  hent,"  is,  have  a  more  horrid  grasp. 

Scene  IV. 

"Jind, — would  it  were  not  so ! — you  are  my  mother," 
The  folio  reads — 

"But  would  jou  were  not  w :  you  are  my  notbcr" — 

thus  making  Hamlet  wish,  not  that  she  was  not  his 
mother,  but  that  she  was  not  his  uncle's  wife.  Both 
readings  have  their  beauty  as  well  as  authority,  M^'St 
editors  have  preferred  the  first,  which  best  agrees  with 
the  Queen's  answer.  Mr.  Knight  has  chosen  the  other ; 
and  Henderson,  of  whose  exquisite  conception  of  the 
character  tradition  has  preserved  the  fame,  seems,  frum 
a  note  contributed  by  him  to  the  Variorum  edition,  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  Contraction" — for  marriage-contract. 

"This  solidity,"— The  solid  earth.  "Heaven  and 
earth  blush  for  you." — ^Knight. 

•*  Jnd  thunders  in  the  ikdex" — ^i.  e.  in  the  commence- 
ment, where  the  indexes  of  books  were  formerly  placed. 

COLLIEB. 

"Lock  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this,** 
Dr.  Armstrong  thus  remarks,  on  the  common  stage 
action  which  accompanies  this  passage :  "  There  is  a 
tame  impropriety,  or  even  absurdity,  in  that  action  of 
Hamlet  producing  the  two  miniatures  of  his  father  and 
uncle  out  of  his  pocket.  It  seems  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  Hamlet  was  struck  with  the  comparison  he 
makes  between  the  two  brothers,  upon  casting  his.  cj& 
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oa  their  pietnreSy  as  they  hang  up  in  the  apartment 
where  this  etmference  passes  with  the  Queen.  There 
19  not  only  more  nature,  nMHV  elegance,  and  dignity,  in  i, 
svpposing  it  thus;  but  it  gives  occasion  to  more  pas- 
sionate and  more  graceful  action,  and  is,  of  conse- 
qaence,  likelier  to  be  as  Shakespeare's  imagination  had 
conceived  it." 

<*  J  STATION  like  the  herald  Mercury.*^ — SitUion  is 
here  used,  as  elsewhere,  for  attitude,  act,  or  manner  of 
standing.  The  image  has  been  transplanted  by  Milton 
into  his  Paradise  Lost — 

-  like  B(ak*i  mb  he  ttood.** 


tt. 


«  Enter  Ghoet.'* 

**  Here  Hamlet  exclaims — 

*Look  bow  H  •teab  away ! 
Uj  father,  in  hto  habit  aa  h«  lived !' 

Malone,  SteTens,  and  Mason,  argue  the  question, 
whether  in  this  scene  the  Ghost,  as  in  former  scenes, 
cnu;fat  to  wear  armour,  or  to  be  dr^sed  in  '  his  own 
familiar  habit ;'  and  they  conclude,  either  that  Shake- 
ipeare  had  <  forgotten  himself,'  or  had  meant  *  to  vary 
the  dress  of  the  Ghost  at  this  his  last  appearance.*  The 
quarto  of  1603,  shows  how  the  poet's  intention  was 
carried  into  effect ;  for  there  we  meet  with  the  stage- 
direction,  <  Enter  the  Ghost  in  his  night-gown.'  " — 

COLUER. 

"Li/e  in  excbemcnts." — ^Hair,  nails,  feathers,  were 
called  txcrtmenl9,  Izaak  Walton,  speaking  of  fowls, 
stys,  (<  their  very  excrements  afford  him  a  soft  lodging 
at  night." — ^Knight. 

<<Enseami:d  6e(2." — A  strong  expression  of  disgust, 
from  atamj  grease — greasy,  gross,  filthy.  Some  of  the 
qnartos  read  <*  ineestuous,"  which,  for  popular  use,  is 
preferable,  though  the  other  cannot  but  be  the  true 

reading. 

" —  VICE  of  kings,'* — ^The  rice  was  the  fool,  clown, 
or  jester  of  the  older  drama,  and  was  frequently  dressed 
in  party-coloured  clothes ;  hence  Hamlet  just  aAerwards 
calls  the  usurper  ^  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches." — 
Collier. 

**I  the  matter  will  re-toord,  which  madneas 
Would  gambol  from" 

Sir  Henry  Hnlford,  the  accomplished  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  (London,)  has  made  this 
passage  the  text  of  one  of  his  «  Essays  and  Orations, 
read  before  the  College,"  and  relates  a  case  which  oc- 
cwTed  in  his  own  practice,  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
Shakespeare's  test  of  insanity. 

A  gentleman  of  fortune  had  instructed  his  solicitor, 
a  personal  friend,  to  prepare  a  will  for  him,  containing 
several  very  proper  provisions,  and  then  bequeathing 
the  residue  of  his  estate  to  this  legal  friend.  He  soon 
ai^er  became  deranged  and  highly  excited,  so  as  to  re- 
qoire  coercion.  The  excitement  passed  off,  leaving  him 
composed,  but  very  weak,  so  that  his  life  was  doubtful. 
He  was  now  anxious  to  execute  his  will,  which  had 
been  prepared  according  to  his  previous  instructions, 
and  which  Sir  Henry,  and  the  other  attending  physi- 
cian, were  requested  to  hear  read  to  him  and  to  wit- 
ness. When  read  to  him,  he  assented  distinctly  to  the 
several  items.  The  physicians  were  perplexed,  and  re- 
tired to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  under  such  ques- 
tionable circumstances. 

"  It  occurred  to  me,  then,  to  propose  to  my  colleague 
to  (^0  op  again  into  the  sick-room,  to  see  whether  our 
patient  could  re-word  the  matter,  as  a  test,  on  Shake- 
speare's authority,  of  his  soundness  of  mind.  He  re- 
peated the  clauses  which  contained  the  addition  to  his 
mother's  jointure,  and  which  made  provision  for  the 
natnral  children,  with  sufficient  correctness;  but  he 
stated  that  be  had  left  a  namesake,  though  not  a  rela- 
tion, ten  thousand  pounds,  whereas  he  haid  left  him  five 
thoosand  pounds  only;  and  there  he  paused.    After 


which  I  thought  it  proper  to  ask  him,  to  whom  he  had 
left  his  real  property,  when  these  legacies  should  have 
been  discharged, — in  whom  did  he  intend  that  his  estate 
should  be  vested  after  his  death,  if  he  died  without  chil- 
dren ?  *  In  the  heir-at-law,  to  be  sure,'  was  the  reply. 
Who  is  your  heir-at-law  7    <  I  do  not  know.' 

<<Thus  he  *  gambolled'  from  the  matter,  and  laboured, 
according  to  this  test,  under  his  madness  still. 
*^  He  died,  intestate,  four  days  afterwards." 
Our  American  commentator  on  the  «  Jurisprudence 
of  Insanity,"  Dr.  Ray,  in  his  chapter  on  "  Simulated 
Insanity,"  has  also  incidentally  noticed  this  test.  <*  In 
simulated  mania,  the  impostor,  when  requested  to  repeat 
his  disordered  idea^  will  generally  do  it  correctly;  while 
the  genuine  patient  will  be  apt  to  wander  from  the  track, 
or  introduce  ideas  that  had  not  presented  themselves 
before."  This  he  illustrates  from  a  modern  French 
legal  report. 

"  That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habits,  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this." 

This  is  the  old  reading;  and  not  ^^halriVs"  as  in 
most  editions.  The  punctuation  is  that  adopted  by 
Collier;  and  the  meaning,  though  harshly  expressed 
from  the  condensation  of  the  language,  is  this — "  That 
monster,  custom,  who  devours  all  sense,  (all  sensibility  or 
delicacy  of  feeling,)  as  to  habits,  devil  as  he  is,  is  still 
an  angel  in  this  other  regard." 

**From  a  paddock, /rom  a  bat,  a  gib." — A  paddock 
LB  a  toad ;  a  gib,  a  cat. 

**  Hoist  with  his  Own  petab." — A  petard  was  a  small 
mortar,  used  to  blow  up  gates.  The  engineer  is  hoysed, 
thrown  up,  with  his  own  engine. 

ACT  IV— Scene  L 

*«  So  haply  slander.** — ^This  half  line  is  a  conjectural 
insertion  of  some  words  to  this  effect,  evidently  omitted 
in  the  quartos,  where  only  the  passage  is  found. 

ScEifE  II. 

<<  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  with 
thebody.** — Polonius's  body  is  with  the  king,  in  his  house, 
but  the  king  (the  true  king)  is  not  with  the  body,  i.  e. 
he  is  a  spirit. 

**  Hide  fox,  and  all  after,*' — This  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  boyish  game  of  **  All  hid ;"  and  Sir  T.  Hnnmer 
expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  sometimes  called  "  Hide 
fox,  and  all  after." — Colli ea. 

Scene  IV. 

"  Go  safely  on.** — Go  safely  on,  under  the  protection 
of  the  promised  license — the  ^  quiet  pass  of  safety  and 
allowance."  It  is  the  folio  reading,  and  preferable  to 
the  softly  of  other  copies. 

" —  such  large  disrourse. 
Looking  before  and  after" — 

Such  ample  power  of  reasoning — "  of  reviewing  the 
past  and  anticipating  the  future."  To  fust,  in  the  sub- 
sequent line,  is  "  to  become  mouldy,"  a  verb  long  obso- 
lete, though  its  adjective,  fusty,  retains  its  use  collo- 
quially. 

Scene  V. 

**  Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia." 

—  WITH  Ophelia.^-The  stage-direction  in  the  quarto, 
1603,  is  curiously  minute  :  <*  Enter  Ophelia,  playing  on 
a  lute,  and  her  hair  down,  singing."  She  therefore  ac- 
companied herself  in  her  fragments  of  ballads. — Col. 

<<  Ophelia's  madness  is  not  the  suspension,  but  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  reasoning  powers  :  it  is  the  to- 
tal imbecility  which,  as  medical  people  well  know,  too 
frequently  follows  some  terrible  shock  to  the  spirits. 
Constance  is  frantic ;  Lear  is  mad ;  Ophelia  is  insane. 
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Her  swpet  minJ  lin  in  fraemrnUi  before  dr — a  pitiful 
ipectaclef  Her  wild,  ramblini;  fsnciea;  her  aiinless, 
broken  ipeeehea;  her  quick  trniuiiigns  from  eafcty  lo 
■adness — each  equally  piirpoEcless  and  cauielemi  her 
tnatchea  of  old  ballads,  such  as  perha[>s  her  nurse  sang 
her  lo  sleep  wilh  in  her  infancy — are  all  so  true  lo  the 
life,  that  we  fontet  to  wuader,  and  can  only  weep.  It 
beloai;ed  to  Shakespeare  alone,  so  lo  temper  such  a 
plelure  that  we  can  endure  lo  dwell  upon  il — 

That  in  her  madoena  she  should  exchunoe  her  bash- 
ful silence  for  empty  babbling,  her  sweet  maidenly  de- 
meanour for  Ihe  impatient  Tesllesnness  Ihat  spurns  at 
straws,  and  say  and  sins  precisely  what  she  never 
would  or  could  have  ullered  had  she  been  in  possession 
of  her  reason,  is  so  far  from  being  an  impropriety,  Ihnt 
it  is  an  additional  stroke  of  nature.  It  is  one  of  the 
lymptoms  of  this  species  of  insanity,  as  we  are  assured 
1^  physicians.  I  have  myself  known  one  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  young  Quaker  girl,  whose  character  re- 
sembled that  of  Ophelia,  and  whose  malady  arose  from 
a  similar  cause."— Mrs.  Jameson. 

"  Whfre  ii  fht  beanlcom  majoly  of  Denmark  !" 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes  that  there  is  no  part  of 
this  play,  in  its  represent  at  ion  on  the  »laKe,  more  pa- 
th^ie  than  this  scene;  which  he  supposes  to  arise  from 
the  ntler  insensibilily  of  Ophelia  to  her  own  misfortunes. 
"  A  ereat  sensibility  or  none  at  all,  (says  he,)  seems  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  In  the  latter  ease,  the  au- 
dience supply  what  is  wanting  i  and  with  the  former 
they  sympathiie." 

Over  her,  "the  sweet  Ophelia,"  even  Johnson  de- 
scends from  his  slem  censorship  to  mourn,  as  "the 
yonne,the  beautiful,  the  harmless,  and  the  pious  ;"  while 
Hazlitt,  in  a  strain  of  passionnle  eloquence,  eiclaims  : 
"  Ophelia  is  a  character  almost  loo  eiquisilely  touching 
to  be  dwelt  upon.  'Oh,  rose  of  May!'  oh,  flower  too  soon 
faded  !  Her  love,  her  madness,  her  death,  are  described 
with  Ihe  truest  touches  of  lenderness  and  pathos.  It 
is  a  character  which  nobody  but  Shakespeare  conld 
have  drawn  in  Ihe  way  he  has  done;  and  lo  Ihe  con- 
ception of  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  approach, 
eicept  in  some  of  the  old  romantic  ballads." 

Mrs.  Jameson,  aHer  having  pounrayed  wilh  great 
beauty  and  Irulh  the  effect  of  Ophelia's  character,  has 
with  equal  delicacy  of  discrimination,  shown  Ihe  prin- 
ciple by  which  that  eflecl  is  produced: — "It  is  the 
helples^nes*  of  Ophelia,  arising  merely  from  her  inno- 
cence, and  pictured  without  any  indication  of  weak- 
ness, which  mells  us  wilh  such  profound  pity.  She  is 
no  young,  that  neither  her  mind  nor  her  person  have 
ullained  mnturlty ;  she  is  not  aware  of  the  nature  of 
her  own  feelings;  they  are  prematurely  developed  in 
their  full  force  before  she  has  strength  to  bear  them  ; 
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and  love  and  grief  together  rend  and  shatter  the  trail 
texture  of  her  existence,  like  the  burning  fluid  poured 
into  a  crystal  vase.  She  says  very  bltle,  and  what  she 
does  say  seems  rather  iatended  to  hide  than  lo  reveal 
the  eiDOtioDS  of  her  heart;  yet  in  Ihoae  few  wonja  we 
are  made  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  her  chBracler, 
and  with  what  is  passing  in  her  mind,  as  il*  she  had 
thrown  forth  her  soul  with  aJl  the  glowing  eloquence 
of  Juliet." 

"Gcd'ild  you" — for  God  yield  you,  reward  yon. 
'■  Thty  jay,  Iheotdiraia  baktr^M  daugklrr." 

This  transformation  is  said  to  be  a  common  tradition 
in  Clouceslerehire.  It  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Douce: 
"  Our  Saviour  went  into  a  baker's  shop  where  Ihey  were 
baking,  and  asked  for  some  bread  to  eat :  the  mistress 
of  Ihe  shop  immediately  pnl  a  piece  of  doagh  in  the 
oven  to  bake  for  him;  but  was  reprimanded  fay  her 
daughter,  who,  insisting  thai  Ibe  piece  of  dough  was 
too  large,  reduced  il  lo  a  very  small  size :  the  doagh, 
however,  immediately  began  lo  swell,  and  presently  be- 
came of  a  most  enormons  siie;  whereupon  the  baker's 
daughter  cried  out,  '  Heugh,  heugb,  heugh,'  which  owl- 
like  noise  probably  induced  our  ^viaur  to  Iranaform 
her  into  Ihat  bird,  for  her  wickedness."  The  story  is 
related  to  deter  children  from  illiberal  behaTiour  to  the 

"  Whick  bivtpt  lo  Iht  grow  did  not  go." — The  quarto, 
1603,  and  the  folio  have  "grave,"  the  other  quartos 
ground;  but  all  authorities  read  "did  aal  go,"  which 
Pope  considered  an  error;  but  she  alters  the  aong  in 
reference  to  her  father's  "obscure  funeral,"  as  mea- 
tioned  byLaeries  and  the  King. 

"In  McGOEB-nuQOEB."— This  word,  now  used  only 
in  a  ludicrous  sense,  was  formerly  employed  to  eiprc^ 

"  The  ocean,  otrrparing  of  hii  liil." 
Breaking  over  his  boundary.     The  phnwe  is  used 
and  explained  in  Henry  IV. — 

"Of  (All  it  corNrni" — To  hunt  "counter,"  is  lo 
hunt  contrnry  lo  the  proper  course. 

"O,  how  Iht  WHEEL." — Stevens  and  Singer  havf 
shown  that  the  vyhrtl  is  the  burthen  of  the  bodc  or 
baUad. 

SCEWE   VII. 

"0/lhe  vnuorlhitil  siege." — Sitgl  is  here  used  M 
in  Othello,  {act  i.  scene  2,  &c.,)  for  uai  j  and  denotes 
place  or  rank,  as  in  other  poeU  of  that  age. 

"—Iht  B 


"J  iirord  bkbated" — i,  e.  not  blunitd :  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  (act  i.  scene  1,)  we  meet  with  Ihe  wonl 
"bate"  for  Wu«(— 

"Thai  boaour,  wblcli  ibaU  bale  hk  acrthc's  kfca  ti^-" 

"  .A  tcager  oa  jour  cunnings" — On  the  skill  of  each 
of  you;  as  in  our  English  Bible — "I>et  my  right  baod 
fotjel  her  conning." 

" —  yonr  vtnom'd  erriK" — So  all  the  copies,  eieepl- 
ing  Ihe  quarto,  1637,  which  has  tuck,  a  word  sometimes 
used  far  a  sword;  but  "stuck"  is  warrnnlrd  hj  its  ety- 
mology, itoctala,  a  term  in  the  art  of  fencing:  "rem- 
om'd  stuck"  is  equivnient  to  "venom'd  Mn«(."— Col. 
"  Thtri  ii  a  willoip  growi  aslant  a  brook." 

In  this  exquisite  passage,  I  have,  wilh  the  correction 
of  two  literal  errors,  and  one  wonl  from  the  quartos, 
followed  the  folio  reading.  The  ordinary  text  is  fmil 
Ihe  quartos,  with  a  conjeerurat  emendallon  of  "There- 
with fantastic  garlands  did  she  make,"  fur  "There, 
with  fanlnslic  garlands  did  she  make,"  as  it  nppean  ■■ 
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all  the  quartos.    Independently  of  the  external  evi-  ' 
denee,  the  sense  is  clearer ;  and  the  passage  has,  to  my 
ear,  especially  in  the  repetition  of  **  there,"  a  more 
touching  melody  than  in  the  other  readings. 

Instead,  however,  of  "  the  snatches  of  old  iunttf"  of 
the  folio  and  modern  editions,  I  have  restored  the  read- 
in?  of  the  qnarto,  "  old  lands**  i.  e.  hymns  of  praise, 
psalms,  canticles,  or  chants  of  thanksgiving.  This  word 
could  not  have  crept  accidentally  into  all  the  earlier 
editions ;  while  /anef ,  as  more  familiar,  may  well  have 
been  afterwards  substituted  in  the  playhouse  copies. 
Besides,  this  is  more  congruous  to  the  next  line ;  dtaid' 
ing  harmonixes  best  with  laud$ ;  and  the  « chanting 
snatches  of  lands,"  would  indicate  one  <<  incapable  of 
her  own  distress ;"  while  /iiit€t  might  have  been  wild — 
expressive  of  sorrow  and  lament. 

"Lt^eroT'  is  here  used,  as  in  Othello  and  ebewhere, 
for  *<free  in  language." 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

**Crowner*9  quest-Jaw,^* — Sir  John  Hawkins  originally 
pointed  out  that  this  ludicrous  description  of  <<  crown- 
er's  quest-law"  was,  in  all  probability,  **  a  ridicule  on 
the  case  of  Dame  Hales,  reported  by  Plowden.  This 
was  a  case  regarding  the  forfeiture  of  a  lease,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suicide  of  Sir  James  Hales.  The  pre- 
cise thing,  however,  ridiculed,  is  in  the  speech  oi  one 
of  the  counsel  in  the  case  :— 

<' Walsh  said  that  the  act  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  is  the  imagination,  which  is  a  reflection  or 
meditation  of  the  mind,  whether  or  no  it  is  convenient 
for  him  to  destroy  himself,  and  what  way  it  can  be 
done.  The  second  is  the  resolution,  which  is  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  destroy  himself,  and  to  do  it  in 
thiii  or  that  particular  way.  The  third  is  the  perfection, 
which  is  the  execution  of  what  the  mind  has  resolved 
to  do.  And  this  perfection  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
besinning  and  the  end.  The  beginning  is  the  doins: 
of  the  act  which  causes  the  death,  and  the  end  is  the 
death,  which  is  only  a  sequel  to  the  act." 

Again,  the  reasoning  of  one  of  the  judges  is  neariy 
equal  to  that  of  the  clown : — 

<*  Sir  James  Hales  was  dead,  and  how  came  he  to  his 
death  7  It  may  be  answered,  by  drowning ;  and  who 
drowned  him?  Sir  James  Hales:  and  when  did  he 
drown  him  /  In  his  lifetime.  So  that  Sir  James  Hales, 
being  alive,  caused  Sir  James  Hales  to  die ;  and  the  act 
qC  the  living  man  was  the  death  of  the  dead  man.  And 
then  for  this  offence  it  is  reasonable  to  punish  the  living 
man  who  committed  the  offence,  and  not  the  dead  man. 
But  how  can  he  be  said  to  be  punished  alive  when  the 
punishment  comes  afler  his  death  ?  Sir,  this  can  be 
done  no  other  way  but  by  divesting  out  of  him,  from 
the  time  of  the  act  done  in  his  life  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  death,  the  title  and  property  of  those  things 
which  he  had  in  his  lifetime." 

It  is  clear  that  the  ridicule  here  was  especially 
meant  for  the  case  and  argument  above  cited.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  very  marvellous  in  a  well-informed 
man,  of  general  curiosity,  having  looked  into  and  found 
matter  of  mirth  in  a  book  of  reports  published  in  his 
own  time.  It  is  indeed  a  natural  illusion  to  suppose 
that  such  a  book  appeared  to  Shakespeare  as  it  does 
now  to  the  unprofessional  reader,  when  seen  clad  in 
the  solemn  terrors  of  black  letter  and  the  antique  mys- 
tery of  law  French.  But  the  black  letter  was  a  cus- 
tomary mode  of  printing  in  the  poet's  youth,  and  the 
French  of  Westminster-Hall  very  much  resembled  the 
Norman-French  then  still  in  familiar  use  as  a  common 
accomplishment.  The  poet  having  acquired  that,  as 
bis  historical  plays  show  him  to  have  done,  it  was  no 
more  strange  for  him  to  look  into  a  remarkable  report, 
pointed  out  by  any  of  the  **  better  brothers"  of  the 
courts,  than  for  one  of  our  authors  to  look  into  the 
State  Trials,  or  Wheaton's  Reports.  The  difllcnlty  to 
be  explained  in  Shakespeare's  legal  allusions  is  not 


in  his  use  of  matter  so  rich  in  absurd  ingenuity  as 
Dame  Hales's  case,  but  in  the  careless  variety  and 
playful  abundance  of  his  technical  allusions,  indicating 
a  familiarity  rarely  acquired  except  by  profession^ 
studies.  In  these  he  is  invariably  accurate,  and  his 
knowledge  is  far  beyond  the  general  information  ac- 
quired by  men  of  property  and  business,  in  their  ordinary 
affairs,  even  at  this  day.  It  is  the  nK>re  remarkable  in 
an  age  when  the  legal  mysteries  were  much  more  jeal- 
ously guarded  than  now  from  lay  intrusion.  Junius 
has  been  shown  by  a  learned  lawyer  (Charles  Butler) 
not  to  have  been  a  law-bred  man,  from  an  error  in  al- 
lusion to  the  law  of  real  property,  although  he  was 
competent  to  discuss  constitutional  questions.  In  any 
particular  point,  reading  and  inquiry  may  protect  the 
mere  literary  man  from  error  as  to  any  legal  subject 
selected  for  literary  use ;  though  Lord  Coke  denies  even 
that  as  to  the  clergy.  It  ia  the  transient  and  careless 
allusion  that  proves  habitual  familiarity,  and  would  in- 
dicate the  great  poet  to  have  been,  in  some  way  or 
other,  at  some  early  period  of  life,  connected  with  the 
law. 

*'Even  CAm/taa."— As,  we  now  say,  "Fellow- 
Christian." 

»<  To  play  at  loogats  with  (hem,** — «*  Loggats"  is  a 
game  still  much  used  in  some  parts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly Norwich,  and  its  vicinity.  A  stake  is  fixed  in 
the  ground,  at  which  the  loggats  (small  logs  or  pieces 
of  wood)  are  thrown.  The  sport  may  be  considered  a 
rude  kind  of  quoits. — Jllust.  Shak, 

"  Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ?"— Here 
is  a  profusion  of  legal  lore,  much  of  which  has  become 
obsolete  in  the  progress  of  legal  reform,  even  in  Eng- 
land. Ritson,  who  was  a  lawyer,  may  explain : — «  A 
recover)'  with  double  voucher  ib  the  one  usually  suffer- 
ed, and  is  so  called  from  two  persons  being  successively 
voucher,  or  called  upon  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title.  Both 
fines  and  recoveries  are  fictions  of  law,  used  to  convert  an 
estate-tail  into  a  fee-simple.  Statutes  are  (not  acts  of 
parliament)  but  statutes  merchant,  and  staple,  particu- 
lar modes  of  recognizance  or  acknowledgment  for  se- 
curing debts,  which  thereby  become  a  charge  upon  the 
party's  land.  Statutes  and  recognizances  are  constant- 
ly mentioned  together  in  the  covenants  of  a  purchase 
deed." 

The  play  upon  "parchment"  in  the  next  lines,  refers 
to  deeds,  (always  written  npon  parchment  in  England,) 
being,  in  legal  language,  "  common  assurances." 

"  The  CARD."— The  "  seaman's  card"  of  Macbeth  j 
a  sea  chart. 

•<  Ptcfcerf"— Is  explained  by  Minshew,  in  his  diction- 
ary, as  "  trimmed  or  dressed  sprucely." 

'*  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born.'* 
Judge  Blackstone  remarks  on  this  as  a  slip  of  mem- 
ory in  the  poet.  It  appears,  from  what  the  Gravedigger 
subsequently  says,  that  Hamlet  must  have  been  at  this 
period  thirty  years  old ;  and  yet,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
play,  we  are  told  of  his  intention  to  return  to  school  at 
Wittenberg.  In  the  first  quarto,  Yorick's  skull  is  said 
to  have  laid  in  the  ground  ttpelve  years,  instead  of  three- 
anti-twenty,  as  at  present. 

The  editor  of  the  Illustrated  edition  acutely  remarks 
that  "  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
play,  Shakespeare  perceived  that  the  general  depth  of 
Hamlet's  philosophy  indicated  a  mind  too  mature  for 
the  possession  of  a  very  young  man." 

«  Imperial  Ctf«flr."— So  the  folio ;  the  quartos,  tm- 
perious  :  the  words  were  often  used  indifferently.— Col, 

«  Virgin  rites."— So  the  folio.  The  reading  of  the 
quarto,  which  is  usually  followed,  is  «  crants,"  which 
means  gariands.  But  the  "maiden  strcwments"  are 
the  flowers,  the  garlands,  which  piety  scatters  over  the 
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bier  of  the  young  and  innocent.  The  ''  rites"  included 
these,  and  <<  the  bringing  home  of  bell  and  burial,"  i.  e. 
with  bell  and  burial. 

Warburlon  conjectured  "  chants ;"  I  think  with  John- 
son that  "  prants"  was  the  original  word,  which  the  au- 
thor discovering  to  be  proWncial  and  not  understood, 
changed  to  a  term  more  intelligible.  I  judge  it  to  4)e 
the  author's  own  correction,  both  because  it  is  an  im- 
provement for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  from  its 
analogy  to  the  phrase  <<  rites  of  war"  applied  to  Ham- 
let's obsequies,  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

^'Woul't  drink  up  Esill  ?"— « EsilP  was  formerly 
a  term  in  common  use  for  vinegar ;  and  thus  some  have 
thought  that  Hamlet  here  meant.  Will  you  take  a 
draught  of  something  very  disagreeable  7  There  is, 
however,  little  doubt  that  he  referred  to  the  river  Yssell, 
Issell,  or  Izel,  the  most  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
and  that  which  is  the  nearest  to  Denmark.  Stow  and 
Drayton  are  familiar  with  the  name. 

Scene  II. 

*'  Worse  than  the  mutines  in  (he  bilboes." — Here 
again  we  have  <<  mutines"  for  mutinurs,  as  in  *'  King 
John."  The  "  bilboes"  seem  to  have  been  so  called 
from  the  place  where  they  were  originally  made,  Bilboa, 
and  they  consisted  of  an  iron  bar  with  rings  for  con- 
fining the  hands  or  legs  of  offenders  on  board  ship. 

'^Jlnd  stand  a  comma." — Caldecott  explains  this — 
^  Continue  the  passage  or  intercourse  of  amity  between 
them,  and  prevent  the  interposition  of  a  period  to  it." 

"  / '//  COUNT  his  favours, — Rowe  reads  "  court"  for 
**  count,"  with  very  considerable  plausibility  s  however, 
<<  count"  may  be  the  word  in  the  sense  of  count  upon ; 
or  as  Singer  interprets,  <<make  account  of  his  good- 
wiU." 

'*  Is  it  not  possible  to  understand  in  another  tongue  ?" 
Walter  Scott  has  made  the  reader  familiar  with  the  "  eu- 
phemisms" or  finical  phraseology  of  Elizabeth's  court, 
here  ridiculed,  as  used  by  Osric,  and  retorted  in  a  cari- 
catured extravagance  by  Hamlet,  until  Horatio  impa- 
tiently asks  if  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue ;  i.  e.  that  of  common  use. 

*'Ere  yon  had  done,'^ — Horatio  refers  to  the  explana- 
tory comment  upon  the  body  of  a  work,  sometimes  in- 
serted in  the  margin  of  the  page. 

*'lt  is  such  a  kind  of  gain^giving  as  would  trouble 
a  woman." — "  Gain-giving,"  or  giving  against,  is  in 
present  use,  misgiving. 

Coleridge  remarks,  <<  Shakespeare  seems  to  mean  all 
Hamlet's  character  to  be  brought  together  before  his 
final  disappearance  from  the  scene  ;  his  meditative  ex- 
cess in  the  grave^iigging,  his  yielding  to  passion  with 
Laertes,  his  love  for  Ophelia  blazing  out,  his  tendency 
to  generalize  on  all  occasions  in  the  dialogue  with  Ho- 
ratio, his  fine  gentlemanly  manners  with  Osric,  and  his 
and  Shakespeare's  own  fondness  for  presentiment : — 

*  But  tbou  would'st  Bot  think,  how  ill  all'i  here  about  my  heart ; 
but  it  ia  BO  matter.'  " 

*' Since  no  many  of  aught  he  leaves y  knows,  what  is't 
to  leave  beiirnes  ?  Let  be.'' — We  have  preferred  here 
the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1604  :  the  folio  has,  "Since 
no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave 
betimes?"  omitting  «*Lel  be."  Johnson  thus  para- 
phrases, "  Since  no  man  can  tell  what  other  years  will 
produce,  why  should  he  be  afraid  of  leaving  life  be- 
times ?  Why  should  he  dread  an  early  death,  of  which 
he  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  an  exclusion  of  happiness 
or  an  interruption  of  calamity." 

**  Fond  and  winnowed  opinions.'' — ^This  is  the  folio 
reading,  and  may  well  mean  that  such  frothy  facility 
imposes  alike  on  fond  (or  weak)  judgments,  and  those 
more  critical.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  we  must  adopt 
one  of  the  conjectural    emendations;    as    Mason's, 
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<<  In  the  cup  an  union  shail  be  thrown." — So  the  folio, 
rightly ;  a  union  being  the  most  valuable  kind  of  pearl. 
Some  of  the  quartos  read  <<  onyx." 

"He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath."— There  are  few 
readers  among  the  young  of  either  sex — very  few,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  among  the  ladies — who  are  not  somewhat 
shocked  at  this  notice  of  Hamlet's  person,  slight  and 
transient  as  it  is.  In  our  own  day,  especially,  the 
shadowy  Hamlet  of  the  imagination  has  been  filled  up 
and  made  distinct  to  the  mind's  eye  by  the  grand, 
graceful,  and  intellectual  representation  of  the  Prince 
in  the  Kemble-Hamlet  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  the  ex- 
cellent engravings  from  that  majestic  portrait. 

The  probable,  though  very  unpoetical,  explanation 
of  the  apparently  needless  introduction  of  these  words, 
is  drawn  from  one  of  those  hard  necessities  of  the  stage 
which  so  oAen  mar  the  delicate  creations  of  the  fancy, 
by  embodying  them  in  the  coarser  forms  of  material 
imitation.  It  arose  from  the  necessity  of  apologizing 
for  the  personal  appearance  and  action  of  Richard 
Burbage,  the  "  English  Roscius"  of  his  time>  who  was 
the  original  Hamlet. 

Mr.  Collier  has  corrected  the  opinion  of  former  edi- 
tors that  Taylor  was  the  original  actor  of  Hamlet.  We 
know  from  the  manuscript  Elegy  upon  Burbage,  sold 
among  Heber's  books,  that  he  was  the  earliest  repre- 
sentative of  Hamlet ;  and  there  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  <*  fat  and  scant  of  breath,"  in  the  fencing- 
scene,  is  noticed  the  very  words  of  Shakespeare : — 

"No  more  youBg  Hamlet,  though  but  Kaat  of  breath. 
Shall  cry  *  Reveage !'  for  hia  dear  father*!  death.*' 

Thus  it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  the  original 
Hamlet  resembled  in  all  respects,  the  original  Orestes 
of  Racine,  (and  Orestes  is  the  Hamlet  of  the  classic 
drama,)  in  which  Montfleuri's  impassioned  declamation 
produced  a  wonderful  effect,  "  tnalgre  (says  the  critical 
Geoffroy)  l'(normit{  de  son  embonpoint." 

Yet  it  would  require  no  great  ingenuity  to  array  a 
fair  show  of  reasons  (it  may,  perhaps,  already  have  been 
done  in  Germany)  why  this  casual  speech  may  not  be 
meant  as  a  hint  of  the  poet's  own  notion  of  our  hero's 
constitution  and  temperament.  His  own  observation 
had  noted  that  the  formidable  conspirator,  the  danger- 
ous enemy,  the  man  of  iron  wiU  and  prompt  execution, 
resembled  the  lean  and  hungry  Cassius ;"  while  a  ful- 
ler habit  denoted  a  more  indolent  will,  thounrh  it  micht 
be  accompanied  with  an  active  intellect.  But,  to  con- 
sider it  so,  "were  to  consider  too  curiously."  We 
may  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Collier's  solution. 

With  this  matter-of-fact  explanation,  these  words 
may  be  considered  as  no  more  than  a  stage-direction 
for  a  particular  purpose,  not  a  permanent  part  of  the 
text;  and  the  reader's  imagination  may  be  free  to 
paint  for  itself,  according  to  its  own  tastes  and  asso- 
ciations, the  ideal  presence  of  him  who  is  elsewhere  de- 
scribed as — 

"  That  unmatch'd  form  aad  feature  of  blows  youth,*' 
•  ••••• 

<*  The  expectancy  and  roue  of  this  fair  ftatet 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form." 

"  —  the  occurrentSf  more  and  less. 
Which  have  solicited." 

Hooker  and  Bacon  use  "  occurrents"  for  erents,  oc- 
currences ;  as  here.  "  Solicited,"  for  excited,  prompted. 
Hamlet's  conduct  was  importunately  urged  on,  in  the 
sense  of  the  "supernatural  solliciting,"  in  Macbeth. 
In  the  same  sense,  Milton  speaks  of  resisting  Satan *s 
"  sollicitations,"  i.  e.  his  temptations,  strong  induce- 
ments to  evil. 

"  Of  accidental  judgments,  casuai  slaughters." 
Several  critics  (Goethe  among  them)  have  remarked, 
that  the  catastrophe  of  this  drama  resembles  those  fa- 
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miliar  to  the  Greek  tragedy,  where  royal  families,  stain- 
ed like  that  of  Denmark,  with  <<  carnal,  bloody,  and 
tmnatiual  acts,"  are  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  irre- 
sistible destiny,  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  one  common  fate,  while  the  sceptre  passes  to  some 
unlineal  hand.  As  Shakespeare  has  here  entirely  de- 
parted from  the  old  legend,  which  made  Hamlet,  aHer 
punishing  his  father's  murder,  succeed  to  the  throne ; 
and  as  it  is  not  his  custom  to  vary  from  the  popular 
history  or  fable  on  which  his  drama  happens  to  be 
foanded,  without  some  cogent  reason ;  it  is  clear,  that 
this  catastrophe  seemed  to  him  essential  to  the  great 
end  and  efiect  of  his  poem.  But  its  resemblance  with 
the  Grecian  stage  is  one  of  coincidence,  not  of  imitation. 
His  theology  or  his  philosophy  holds,  instead  of  ancient 
Destiny,  an  over-ruling  Providence,  directing  man's 
weak  designs  to  its  own  wise  purposes : — 

*' —  a  dirteitr,  that  Bbapm  our  eodi, 
Roufh-hew  than  how  we  will.*' 

It  is  this,  and  not  fixed  fate,  that  at  Inst  nerves  Hamlet's 

wavering  will  to  be  the  instrument  of  signal  judicial 

punishment.    But  the  avenger  is  made  to  fall  in  the 

common  ruin.    To  this  the  poet  was  led,  neither  by 

learned  imitation  nor  by  philosophical  theory,  but  from 

his  own  sympathy  with  the  character  he  had  created. 

He  conid  not  but  feel,  as  to  this  loved  child  of  his  fancy, 

what  he  has  expressed  as  to  Lear ;  and  therefore  would 

not — 

**  —  upon  tbe  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretdi  him  out  longer.*' 

What  could  prolonged  life, — ^what  could  power  or  royal 
pompy  do  for  Hamlet?  Surely  nothing,  according  to 
Shakespeare's  habitual  estimate  of  the  worthlessness  of 
life's  empty  shows.  They  could  not  restore  to  him  the 
**  freshness  of  the  heart ;"  they  could  only  leave  him  to 
toil  on,  and  groan  under  the  load  of  a  weary  existence. 
To  the  general  mind  this  might  not  so  appear ;  and 
for  that  very  reason  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  the 
grand,  melancholy  effect  of  the  Prince's  character  and 
story  should  not  be  weakened  by  any  vulgar  triumph  at 
the  close,  confounding  him  wiUi  the  common  herid  of 
romantic  and  dramatic  heroes. 

"  — Let  four  eaplaim 
Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  toldier,  to  the  atage; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov*d  mott  royally." 

Coleridge  remarks,  that  <<  The  character  of  Hamlet 
may  be   traced  to  Shakespeare's  deep  and  accurate 
science  in  mental  philosophy ;  that  the  character  must 
have  some  connection  with  the  common  fundamental 
laws  of  nature,  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  Ham- 
let has  been  the  darling  of  every  country  in  which  the 
literature  of  England  has  been  fostered."    Besides  the 
vexed  question  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  mental 
malady,   the   intellectual   peculiarities,  and  the  moral 
cast  of  his  character  and  conduct,  have  also  afforded 
matter  for  much  discussion.   They  have  been  flippantly 
assailed  by  Stevens,  and  dogmatically  pronounced  by 
Schlegel  to  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of  constitutional 
deceit,  and  hypocrisy,  and  universal  skepticism ;  while 
they  have  been  analyzed  in  a  higher  mood  of  feeling 
and  eloquence  by  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Mrs.  Jam- 
eson, Hallam,  the  Pictorial  editor,  and  several  anonym- 
ous critics  of  almost  equal  ability.    The  very  fact  and 
nature  of  these  differing  opinions,  and  the  manner  they 
are  entertained  by  readers  according  to  their  own  sev- 
eral habits  of  thought  and  life, — all  equally  attest  the 
truth  and  reality  of  the  character  which  is  thus  ex- 
amined, not  as  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  which  may 
be  ever  so  incongruous,  but  as  a  real  personage,  out  of 
and  far  above  the  common  class  of  minds,  upon  whose 
principles,  motives,  and  actions,  different  men  may 
come  to  different  conclusions.    It  is  not  a  character  of 
ideal  perfection,  either  moral  or  mental ;  but,  while  it 
commands  our  admiration  by  brilliant  qualities  and  lofty 
intellect^  it  is  brought  down  to  the  levtel  of  our  sym- 


pathy, and  even  of  our  compassion,  by  no  common 
share  of  human  weakness,  error,  and  suffering. 

Goethe  has  pointed  out  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Hamlet,  upon  which  the  interest  of  the  whole  drama 
mainly  depends. 

He  says — <<  It  is  clear  to  me  that  Shakespeare's  in- 
tention was  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  great  action,  im- 
posed as  a  duty,  upon  a  mind  too  feeble  for  its  accom- 
plL<ihment.  In  this  sense,  I  find  the  character  consist- 
ent throughout.  Here  is  an  oak  planted  in  a  china 
vose,  proper  to  receive  only  the  most  delicate  flowers : 
the  roots  strike  out,  and  the  vessel  flies  to  pieces.  A 
pure,  noble,  highly  moral  disposition,  but  without  that 
energy  of  soul  which  constitutes  the  hero,  sinks  under 
a  load  which  it  can  neither  support  nor  resolve  to 
abandon  altogether.  ^U  his  obligations  are  sacred  to 
him  ;  but  this  alone  is  above  his  powers.  An  impossi- 
bility is  required  at  his  hands ;  not  an  impossibility  in 
itself,  but  that  which  is  so  to  him.  Observe  how  he 
shiAs,  turns,  hesitates,  advances,  and  recedes ;  how  he 
is  continually  reminded  and  reminding  himself  of  his 
great  commission,  which  he,  nevertheless,  in  the  end, 
seems  almost  entirely  to  lose  sight  of ;  and  this  vrithout 
ever  recovering  his  former  tranquillity." 

Coleridge's  theory  of  Hamlet's  character  cannot  be 
omitted.  Without  assenting  to  his  intimation  that 
Shakespeare  drew  it  with  any  direct  intent  to  inculcate 
a  lesson  of  intellectual  discipline,  still  we  must  allow 
the  original  and  profound  truth  of  the  criticism ;  the 
truer,  we  believe,  and  the  more  striking,  because  the 
critic  drew  his  theory  from  his  own  character  and  ex- 
perience. 

Shakespeare,  painting  from  nature,  (perhaps  from 
himself,)  has  given  to  his  hero  the  endowments  and  the 
defects  common,  in  various  degrees  or  proportions,  to 
one  of  the  nobler  classes  of  human  intellects ;  and  to 
that  very  class  Coleridge  himself  belonged.   He  says — 

"  In  Hamlet,  he  (Shakespeare)  seems  to  have  wished 
to  exemplify  the  moral  necessity  of  a  due  balance  be- 
tween our  attention  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  and 
our  meditation  on  the  workings  of  our  minds, — an  etpii- 
librium  between  the  real  and  imaginary  worlds.  In 
Hamlet  this  balance  is  disturbed :  his  thoughts,  and  the 
images  of  his  fancy,  are  far  more  vivid  than  his  actual 
perceptions, — and  his  very  perceptions,  instantly  pass* 
ing  through  the  medium  of  his  contemplations,  acquire^ 
as  they  pass,  a  form  and  colour  not  naturally  their  own. 
Hence,  we  see  a  great,  an  almost  enormous,  intellectual 
activity,  and  a  proportionate  aversion  to  real  action  con- 
sequent upon  it,  with  all  its  symptoms  and  accompany- 
ing qualities.  This  character  Shakespeare  places  in  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment : — Hamlet  is  brave  and  careless  of  death ; 
but  he  vacillates  from  sensibility,  and  procrastinates 
from  thought,  and  loses  the  power  of  action  in  the  en- 
ergy of  resolve," 


The  first  edition  of  Hamlet  bears  the  marks  of  a 
pirated  and  very  inaccurate  copy ;  still,  it  is  as  mani- 
festly not  a  mutilated  abridgment  of  the  piece  as  we  now 
have  it,  but  an  imperfect  transcript  of  the  poet's  original 
sketch.  This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  difference 
consists  not  only  in  improved  dialogue,  added  poetry  of 
language  and  imagery,  and  more  excursive  thought,  but 
also  in  some  variation  of  the  plot,  as  well  as  minor 
changes  as  to  names,  etc.  Polonius  is  called  Corambis. 
The  Queen  is  made  to  attest  her  own  innocence  of  her 
husband's  murder.  In  the  closet-scene,  as  the  Ghost 
disappears,  instead  of — 

"Thi»  is  the  rery  coinage  of  jour  brain"— 
the  Queen  says — 

"Alas !  it  is  the  weaknen  of  thy  brain 
Which  maices  thy  tongue  to  blazon  thy  hcart'i  grief. 
But,  as  I  bare  a  soul,  I  swear  to  heaven, 
I  never  knew  of  this  most  horrid  murder. 
But,  Hamlet,  this  is  only  fantasy,"  etc. 
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The  folbnring  scene  alao,  differ*  too  roateriallr  from 

HeiiaiTi.cd;  obwrretheKbicudTouibaU 

the  revised  plsy  to  be  omitted  :— 

QuirLll  dad.  Hamlrt  bcial  bcre, 
Tblan  fell  Dot  lobiiinrad. 

Emttr  HUAHO  ami  Mt  Qt.'ii:r. 

S^or.  He  beiDl  let  ubore,  Ibei  oisi  fni  EbcIiuk), 

Hot.  Mmdim.  TOUT  nn  t>  bN  >m«d  in  Dtuwrlie. 

Aad  in  Ibe  pu'ket  tbric  »ril  duwn  that  daaa 

Tbta  Ittlcr  1  c»  new  r«<i.R]  ol  hin, 

Wb,™.  ke  wriit.  kg-  he  f«|*d  .!«  d.nit«- 

And  b]  rrnl  <:haiiee  be  bad  bli  falbir-a  ae>], 

Aod  lublh!  IrHWD  that  the  KIdi  bail  pltnti^ri, 

Go  all  »ai  done  witboql  diKuvcrr- 

Btlns  iroMcd  bi  Ibe  usuntlon  of  tbe  wlndi. 

Queen,  Tbaaki  be  lo  beaien  for  blrsiii  of  the  prince. 

He  f«i.ll  tb.  packet  H'Dt  «  the  Kld«  of  Enilaad, 

H^tio.  o«e  apila  I  lake  a.j  leave. 

Whwdn  be  law  klawlf  betriTxl  to  death, 

With  Iboiaaad  molbei'i  ble_lDi>  to  mj  loa. 

Hot.  Madam,  adieu  : 

^OMf»!'T"r"l  »IS^'lb^'.'t"™a  Id  bb  ItrnVl, 

Coleriilge,  who  had  not  seen  thia  carlj  sketFb,  hu 

Tbal  .«»d  IG  »iac  0-er  bi.  rlllanle.  i 

observed,  Itat  "  (he  charaeler  of  the  Qneen  La  left  in  an 

Dui  ^;;'_^;,;^'^_^ -jj .''~  .l*^  ^°'  „ "™' 

sciouB  of  tbe  fratricide  V     McxI  readers  have  fell  Ibi? 

Ho^°'T«UidiD,  iSd'be  tat™p^inled  at 

doubt;  bat  the  early  edition  shows  that  this  Teiy  etf<-n 

was  ialended  by  the  poet.    In  bla  revision  he  suppress- 

ed the  evidence  of  Gertrude's  freedom  frtun  the  mnre 
atrocious  guilt ;  and  this  was  eiideatl;  done  lo  heighltn 

the  mysterious  gloom  of  the  interest,  and  to  leave  an- 

'^(Iw. 'Ma'i'^M  owil.  doubt  or  tbal  ■ 

other  cause  of  horrible  suapicioQ  to  prey  upon  hik  hero's 

1  ibiBk  bj  (Ui  tbt  Diwi  bi  cwoe  lo  arm  ' 

mind. 

l^ 


lal:  the 

id  treble 
tbedate 


nitnrilT 

of  his  genius,  when  liia  mind  wu  stored  with  Bccumnlmled  tttongbtKild 

knowledge,  mnd  Ui  imagiiiatioa  fertile  and  dariag  u  erer,  jet  subjected  to  his  judgment.    It  it  (to  ate  Hallun's 

hapPT  pbnwe)  "a  grand  epic  dranw,"  dittinguished  even  among  his  own  writiaga,  and  ansurpaued  b;  aaj  other 

aBlbM',  for  ill  oterpowering  unitr  of  effect,  amid  the  moat  magnificent  abundanee  of  thought  and  ineideut. 

While,  in  lome  of  his  plays,  as  in  Hamlet,  the  framework  of  plot  and  character  may  hare  been  fint  prepoml, 
to  be  mbeeqaently  enriched  b;  poeti7  or  humoor ;  and  while  in  others  he  seems  not  "  maiter  of  bis  genius"  but 
mattered  bjp  it,  and  to  follow  the  inspirations  of  his  fancy  as  the]:  were  toggesled  by  the  story,  or  evolved  themselves 
fixm  eadh  other,  as  aneipecledly  to  himself  as  to  his  reader, — Macietii  appears  to  me  to  have  been  completely 
meditated  oat  before  any  put  was  written;  so  that  itwa«  pnaenled  to  the  poet's  mind  in  all  its  parts,  as  a  single 
conception,  and  the  actual  cttnpotilion  then 

"— lew  »  Mflg'i  fifht,  beM  ud  fonli  ob." 
This  i«  eiideneed  in  the  crowded  rapidity  of  the  action,  and  the  bnrried  inteniity  of  varied  pattbn,  all  bearing 
to  one  e«d ;  so  that  the  reader,  at  the  eloae  of  an  act,  looks  back  with  surprise  at  the  imaU  nnmber  of  paget 
which  have  described  so  vividly  aaeh  a  canllitade  of  stitring  incidents  and  emotions.  It  is  also  shown  in  iU 
eompreaaed  and  so^estive  diction,  leaving  no  donbt  as  to  the  general  idea  intended,  yet  rather  hinting  the  senw 
than  lUJy  devdopiiif  it;  and  therefora  more  intelligible  to  the  hearer,  when  spoken,  than  it  is  distinct  to  the 
reader.  This  is,  indeed,  a  eonunon  occurrence  in  Shakespeare's  verse,  but  it  is  a  more  special  characteristic  of 
thit  drama.  This  Mlemn  yet  fervid  rapidity  of  imperfectly  nttered  thought,  is  the  main  eaase  here,  as  it  is  some- 
timea  in  his  other  plays,  of  the  doobta  and  variations  as  to  the  text,  and  consequent  eonjectiiral  emendation. 

The  only  editions  of  HAcnrrH  of  original  authority  are  that  of  the  folio  ori623,  and  (perhaps)  the  very  s1i)[ht)y 
varying  one  in  the  second  folio.  There  are,  therefore,  no  contending  authorities  for  the  various  readings.  In  the 
original,  there  are  some  obvious  errors,  either  of  the  press  or  of  the  early  transcribers  of  the  manuscript  copy, 
and  tome  other  obsenritiei  which  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  such  errors.  But,  in  general,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  reject  conjeetntal  emendatiras,  and  to  restrar  the  original  text  wherever  it  can  be  explained  from  the  ancient 
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use  of  lapguage,  or  from  the  Shakespearian  peculiarity  of  alluBive  and  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  sketchy 
freedom  of  expression. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  modern  critical  innovation  upon  the  old  text,  which  runs  through  all  the  later 
editions,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  of  Knight.  Some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Macbeth  have  been  sub- 
jected to  it.  It  arises  from  what  has  acquired  the  technical  name  of  the  regulation  of  the  metre.  The  English 
dramatic  metre  of  Shakespeare's  age  is  one  of  the  happiest  peculiarities  of  our  language  and  literature — unri- 
valled, for  its  purpose,  in  any  other.  It  is  founded  on  the  English  heroic  ten-syllable  measure,  or  blank  verse ; 
but  it  adapts  that  general  rhythm  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  colloquial  dialogue,  and  varying  expression  of  sentiment 
or  passion;  passing  from  a  careless  rhythm,  just  rising  above  numerous  prose,  to  strictly  regular  versification, 
oAen  broken  into  imperfect  lines;  then  flowing  over  into  the  hypermeter  or  supernumerary  syllable  in  the 
line;  or  else  into  long,  resounding  Alexandrines;  even,  occasionally,  admitting  the  rhyming  couplet.  The 
errors  of  the  old  transcribers  or  editors  of  Shakespeare  had  doubtless  sometimes  confused  his  lines,  and  marred 
his  versification ;  and  the  earlier  editors  of  the  last  century,  Rowe,  and  Theobald,  have  made  some  judicious 
restorations  of  the  metre,  along  with  others  of  a  more  doubtful  character.  Since  their  time  it  has  been  the 
apparent  design  of  their  successors,  and  especially  of  Stevens,  to  reduce  the  dramatic  verse,  wherever  it  is  in 
any  way  possible,  to  the  regular  ten-syllable  blank  verse.  This  is  efiected  chiefly  by  taking  the  lines  to  pieces, 
and  joining  them  together  in  a  new  order,  breaking  up  the  hemistich,  lopping  off  some  words  and  syllables,  and 
inserting  others.  The  poetry,  language,  and  imagery  cannot  be  destroyed ;  but  the  dramatic  muse,  thus  compelled 
to  march  to  the  measured  cadence  of  epic  verse,  cannot  but  acquire  something  of  the  cold  dignity  of  epic  narra- 
tive. Not  unfrequently,  too,  the  effect  is  to  destroy  the  original  melody  to  the  ear,  and  make  a  regular  verae 
which  is  verse  only  to  the  eye.  John  Kemble  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  protest  against  this 
arbitrary  regulation.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  his  <<  Essay  on  Macbeth  and  Richard  III.,"  he  maintained  that  "  the 
native  wood-notes  wild,"  that  could  delight  the  cultivated  ear  of  Milton,  must  not  be  modulated  anew  to  indulge 
those  who  read  verses  by  their  fingers."  Indeed,  Milton's  works  prove  him  to  have  been  the  most  devoted 
student  of  the  *<  easy  numbers"  of  him  whom  he  has  addressed  as  the  *'  Great  heir  of  fame ;"  and  his  own  verses 
are  the  best  conmientary  on  those  of  Shakespeare.  When,  therefore,  this  great  master  of  that  regular  rhythm 
which  he  styles  <<  the  English  heroic  verse  without  rhyme,"  in  his  "  Sampson  Agonistes"  (a  drama  expressly 
designed  for  the  closet  only)  breathed  forth  his  own  wrongs  and  lamentations  in  the  person  of  his  blinded  and 
captive  hero,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  regular  epic  measure  into  broken  and  varied  lines,  such  as  he  used  to 
read  in  his  folio  Shakespeare,  but  which  Stevens  and  others  have  laboured  to  eject  from  the  popular  text. 

Mr.  Knight's  editions  have,  among  other  great  merits,  that  of  rejecting  these  critical  innovations  which  I  re- 
gret to  observe  Collier  has  too  frequently  retained,  especially  in  Macbeth.  In  this  edition,  the  original  metrical 
arrangement  of  the  first  and  second  folios  has  been  preserved,  except  in  a  few  passages  where  the  corrections 
coDunend  themselves  to  the  ear  and  sense,  and  have  the  sanction  of  all  prior  editors  from  Rowe  and  Pope,  and 
especially  where  they  are  made  without  arbitrary  omission  or  transposition  of  words  or  insertion  of  expletives. 

SOURCE   OF   THE   PLOT. 

The  traditionary  story  of  Macbeth,  on  which  this  drama  is  founded,  is  related  by  HoUingshed  in  his  <<  Chron- 
icles," first  published  in  London,  1577;  and  also  by  George  Buchanan,  in  his  Latin  <<Histor}'  of  Scotland,"  printed 
in  Edinburgh,  1582.  Both  of  these  narratives  contain  not  only  the  naked  historical  outline  but  the  principal  in- 
cidents of  the  drama,  as  the  prophecy  of  Macbeth's  destiny  and  that  of  Banquo's  issue,  the  interview  between 
Macduff  and  Malcolm,  and  the  influence  of  Macbeth's  wife,  whom  HoUingshed  describes  as  <<  burning  with  un- 
quenchable desire  to  beare  the  name  of  a  queene."  They  differ  from  each  other  in  various  minor  particulars : 
thus,  the  prophecy  of  the  weird  sisters,  related  by  HoUingshed  as  it  is  in  the  play,  Buchanan  relates  as  made  in 
a  dream,  wherein  three  women  of  more  than  human  majesty  successively  hailed  Macbeth  as  Thane  of  Angus,  of 
Murray,  and  as  King.  It  is  thus  clear  that  Shakespeare  used  Hollingshed's  chronicle  only,  as  he  has  not  only 
embodied  in  his  plot  all  the  incidents  there  related,  but  has  largely  used  the  old  chronicler's  dialogue  and  language, 
without  employing  any  of  the  variations  or  peculiarities  of  Buchanan's  version  of  the  story.  He  has  also  inter- 
woven with  the  narrative  of  Duncan's  murder  the  incidents  of  the  assassination  of  King  Duff  by  Donald,  as  Hol- 
lingshed  relates  them.    These  are  also  told  by  Buchanan. 

The  only  doubt  as  to  Shakespeare^s  degree  of  obligation  to  the  great  Scotch  historian  is,  whether  or  no  he  is 
not  indebted  to  him  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  suggestion  of  this  subject  as  fitted  for  dramatic  use,  Buchanan 
having  given  as  a  reason  for  omitting  some  of  the  supernatural  parts  of  the  tradition,  that  they  were  more  fit  for 
the  stage  than  for  the  historian — '<  theatric  aptiara  quam  hUtoria,"  Such  a  hint,  given  by  the  learned  preceptor 
of  the  then  reigning  British  sovereign  might  well  have  reached  the  poet  at  the  time  when  London  was  filled  with 
educated  and  accomplished  Scotchmen,  at  the  accession  of  their  countryman  to  the  English  throne ;  even  sup- 
posing the  poet  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  history  itself.  But  if  he  got  his  suggestion  from  this  quarter,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  relied  entirely  on  his  customary  historical  authority,  HoUingshed,  for  his  materials. 

More  recent  antiquarians  have  carried  historical  skepticism  even  further  than  Buchanan,  and  not  content  with 
paring  off  or  explaining  away  the  supernatural  appendages  of  the  narrative,  have  maintained  upon  the  authority 
of  Irish  annals  and  Norse  sagas,  that  '*  the  contest  between  Duncan  and  Macbeth  was  a  contest  of  factions,  and 
that  Macbeth  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  his  Norwegian  aUies,  after  a  battle  in  which  Duncan  was  kiUed,  and 
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that  aAcr  a  long  rale,  he  wa»  himself  Tutqniihed  and  killed  by  the  Bon  oT  Dunean,  lupporlEd  by  hi>  Enfcliah 
allies."*  This  may  poaaiUy  be  the  trath,  jet  on  loch  a  qneilioa,  conaidered  merel)'  bittoricallr,  I  woald  rather  de- 
pend  upon  the  Seoteli  LiTjr,  who  has  weighed  the  histui;  and  traditioai  in  a  moat  impartial  apiril,  itripptd  off  the 
Bppareatl;  rabulooi  decorationa,  and  evea  rendered  the  bloody  nsntper  the  atrict  juiliee  of  an  oabiated  faillonaD, 
bj  relating,  logelher  with  hii  ciimei,  his  greal  wisdom  and  merit  ai  a  raler.  But  the  cotilrovrrsr  ii  of  little 
moment  to  the  oodera  reader.  The  naked  facta  of  petty  and  ■emi-bu'baroas  civil  war  are  but  »hadows  of  the 
past,  too  faint  to  leave  any  trace  on  the  memory  or  the  hearl ;  while  the  mmantic  tradition,  stamped  by  the 
mighty  poet  with  the  living  truths  of  human  naliire,  has  become  a  part  of  the  real  and  present  history  of  man. 


LOCAL    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  scenes  of  the  several  incidents  of  Macbeth'a  siory  have  been  preserved  both  in  history  and  Id  Scottish 
tradition,  Ihongb  with  contending  claims  as  to  (he  precise  locality  of  aome  of  them.  The  genenl  accaracy 
wilh  which  the  localities  are  apcdien  of  in  the  play,  has  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  poet  had  himself  visited 
those  places,  or  drew  his  impresaions  from  secondary  sources.  It  has  been  within  a  few  years  ascertained  by  Mr- 
Collier,  that  an  English  theatrical  company,  called  the  •'  Queen's  Comedians,"  performed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1589, 
as  it  had  before  been  known  that  they  had  been  north  of  the  Twe«d  in  1690,  and  were  at  Aberdeen  in  1601.  It 
is,  tberefore,  not  improbable  that  Shakespeare  accompanied  Ibem  in  some  of  their  excursions.  Even  if  be  had 
Dot  made  a  part  of  these  theatrical  expeditions,  there  is  nothing  iciprobable  in  his  having  visited  Scotland  at  some 
other  lime.  The  expected  accession  of  the  Scottish  king  to  the  English  throne  had  greatly  increased  the  inter- 
course  between  the  two  countries;  and  Bllhongh  it  was  not  an  euy  journey  in  those  days,  yet  Shakespeare  may 
have  performed  it  on  hoiselrack  in  company  with  noble  and  wealthy  friends,  as  poor  Ben  Jonson  did  some  time 
after  on  foot. 

If,  however,  the  poet  had  not  personally  visited  Iho«e  scenes,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  taken  pains  to  inform 
himself  aecnrately  in  the  topography  of  his  story,  as  well  as  in  the  general  history  and  geography  of  Scotland. 

It  has,  therelbre,  been  thought  proper  to  transfer  to  this  edition  alt  the  views  and  sketches  of  ibe  historical  or 
traditionary  scenes  of  action  contained  in  the  late  English  editions,  and  to  add  to  the  notes  the  interesting  local 
illnatrations  contributed  by  Miss  Martincan  to  the  Pictorial  Shakespeare. 

'  SkcDo-i  "BiskkiDdni  In  SeatkBd." 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


and  Camberland.  Still,  in  the  reigns  of  Duncan  and  Macbeth,  (A.  D.,  1034  to  1060,)  there  may  have  been  a 
predominance  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  costume.  Besides,  whatever  antiquarian  industry  may  determine  as  to  the 
barren  fact,  the  Highland  costume  is  unquestionably  the  poetic  and  romantic  attire  of  old  Scotia's  children.  This 
is  thus  described  by  Knight,  following  and  abridging  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Skene  on  the  Highlanders : — 

"  It  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  dress,  as  at  present  worn,  in  all  its  minute  details,  is  ancient ;  but  it 
is  very  certain  that  it  is  compounded  of  three  varieties  in  the  form  of  dress  which  were  separately  worn  by  the 
Highlanders  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  each  of  these  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
These  are: — 1st,  The  belted  plaid;  2d,  The  short  coat  or  jacket;  3d,  The  truis.  With  each  of  these,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  two  fint,  was  worn,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  long-sleeved,  saffron- 
stained  shirt,  of  Irish  origin,  called  the  Leni-croich.  Piscotie,  in  1573,  says, '  they  (the  Scotch  Highlanders)  be 
cloathed  with  ane  mantle,  with  ane  schirt,  saffroned  after  the  Irish  manner,  going  barelegged  to  the  knee.'  Nic- 
olay  d'Arfeville,  cosmographer  to  the  King  of  France,  1583,  says,  <they  wear,  Uke  the  Irish,  a  large  full  shirt, 
coloured  with  saffron,  and  over  this  a  garment  hanging  to  the  knee,  of  thick  wool,  after  the  manner  of  a  cassock 
(soutane.)  They  go  with  bare  heads,  and  allow  their  hair  to  grow  very  long,  and  they  wear  neither  stockings 
nor  shoes,  except  some  who  have  buskins  (botines)  made  in  a  very  old  fashion,  which  come  as  high  as  the  knees.' 
Lesley,  in  157S,  says,  <  all,  both  nobles  and  common  people,  wore  mantles  of  one  sort  (except  that  the  nobles  pre- 
ferred those  of  different  colours ;)  these  were  long  and  flowing,  but  capable  of  being  gathered  up  at  pleasure  into 
folds They  had  also  shaggy  rugs,  such  as  the  Irish  use  at  the  present  day The  rest  of  their  gar- 
ments consisted  of  a  short  woollen  jadeety  with  the  sleeves  open  below,  for  the  convenience  of  throwing  their  darts, 
and  a  covering  for  the  thighs  of  the  simplest  kind,  more  for  decency  than  for  show  or  defence  against  cold.  They 
made  also  of  Unen  very  luge  shirts,  with  numerous  folds  and  very  large  sleeves,  which  flowed  abroad  loosely  on 
their  knees.  These  the  rich  coloured  with  safiron,  and  others  smeared  with  some  grease  to  preserve  them  longer 
clean  among  the  toils  and  exercises  of  a  camp,'  See.  Here  we  have  the  second  variety — ^that  of  the  short  woollen 
jacket  with  the  open  sleeves ;  and  this  confirms  the  identity  of  the  ancient  Scottish  with  the  ancient  Irish  dress, 
as  the  Irish  chieftains  who  appeared  at  court  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  clad  in  these  long  shirts,  short  open- 
sleeved  jackets,  and  long  shaggy  mantles.  The  third  variety  is  the  truis,  or  trowse,  *  the  breeches  and  stockings 
of  one  piece,'  of  the  Irish  of  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  the  bracchse  of  the  Belgic  Gauls  and  southern 
Britons  in  that  of  Caesar.  The  truis  has  hitherto  been  traced  in  Scotland  only  as  far  back  as  the  year  1538 ;  and 
many  deny  its  having  ibrmed  a  portion  of  the  more  ancient  Scottish  dress :  but  independently  that  the  document 
of  the  date  above  mentioned  recognises  it  as  an  uiabluhed  <  Highland'  garment  at  that  time,  thereby  giving  one 
a  right  to  infer  its  having  long  previously  existed,  the  incontrovertible  fact  of  a  similar  article  of  apparel  Imving 
been  worn  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  great  Celtic  or  Gaelic  family  is  sufficient,  to  give  proba- 
bility to  the  belief  that  it  was  also  worn  by  those  of  the  ancient  Scotch  Highlanders.  With  regard  to  another 
hotly  disputed  point  of  Scottish  costume,  the  colours  of  the  chequered  cloth,  commonly  called  tartan  and  plaid, 
(neither  of  which  names,  however,  originally  signified  its  variegated  appearance,  the  former  being  merely  the 
name  of  the  woollen  stuff  of  which  it  was  made,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  garment  into  which  it  was  shaped,)  the 
most  general  belief  is,  that  the  distinction  of  the  clans  by  a  peculiar  pattern  is  of  compaiutively  a  recent  date :  but 
those  who  deny  <  a  coat  of  many  colours'  to  the  ancient  Scottish  Highlanders  altogether  must  as  unceremoniously 
strip  the  Celtic  Briton  or  Belgic  Gaul  of  his  tunic,  <  flowered  with  various  colours  in  divisions,'  in  which  he  has 
been  specifically  arrayed  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  chequered  cloth  was  tenned  in  Celtic  breacan,  and  the  High- 
landers give  it  also  the  poetical  appellation  of  *  cath^dath,'  signifying  'the  strife'  or  *  war  of  colours.'  In  Major's 
time  (1512)  the  plaids  or  cloaks  of  the  higher  classes  alone  were  variegated.  The  common  people  appear  to  have 
worn  them  generally  of  a  brown  colour,  <  most  near,'  says  Moniepenme, '  to  the  colour  of  the  hadder'  (heather.) 
Martin,  in  1716,  speaking  of  the  female  attire  in  the  Western  Isles,  says  the  ancient  dress,  which  is  yet  worn  by 
Bome  of  the  vulgar,  called  ariiod,  is  a  white  plaid,  having  a  few  small  stripes  of  black,  blue,  and  red.  The  plain 
black  and  white  stuff,  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of '  shepherd's  plaid'  is  evidently,  from  its  simplicity, 
of  great  antiquity,  and  could  have  been  most  easily  manufactured,  as  it  required  no  process  of  dyeing,  being  com- 
posed of  the  two  natural  colours  of  the  fleece.  Defoe,  in  his  *■  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  describes  the  plaid  worn 
in  1639  as  *  striped  across,  red  and  yellow;'  and  the  portrait  of  Lacy,  the  actor,  painted  in  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  represents  him  dressed  for  Sawney  the  Scot  in  a  red,  yellow,  and  black  truis,  and  belted  plaid,  or,  at  any 
nte,  in  stuff  of  the  natural  yellowish  tint  of  the  wool,  striped  across  with  black  and  red. 

<*  For  the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  Scotch  of  the  1 1th  century,  we  have  rather  more  distinct  authority.  The 
sovereign  and  his  Lowland  chiefs  appear  early  to  have  assumed  the  shirt  of  ringroail  of  the  Saxon ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  quilted  pamar  of  their  Norwegian  and  Danish  invaders :  but  that  some  of  the  Highland  chieftains  disdained 
such  defence  must  be  admitted,  from  the  well-known  boast  of  the  Earl  of  Stratheame,  as  late  as  1 138,  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard: — 'I  wear  no  armour,'  exclaimed  the  heroic  Gael,  'yet  those  who  do  will  not  advance 
beyond  me  this  day.'  It  was  indeed  the  old  Celtic  fashion  for  soldiers  to  divest  themselves  of  almost  every  portion 
of  covering  on  the  eve  of  combat,  and  to  rush  into  battle  nearly  if  not  entirely  naked. 

**  The  ancient  Scottish  weapons  were  the  bow,  the  spear,  the  claymore  (cledheamh-more,)  the  battle-axe,  and 
the  dirk,  or  bidag,  with  round  targets,  covered  with  buU's-hide,  and  studded  with  nails  and  bosses  of  brass  or  iron* 
For  the  dress  wwl  arms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  auxiliaries  of  Malcolm,  the  Bayeux  tapestry  furnishes  the  nearest 
authority. 

^  The  Scottish  female  habit  seems  to  have  consisted,  like  that  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Danish  women — nay, 
we  may  even  add,  the  ancient  British— of  a  long  robe,  girdled  round  the  waist,  and  a  full  and  flowing  mantle, 
fastened  on  the  breast  by  a  large  buckle  or  brooch  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  and  set  with  common  crystals,  or  pre- 
cious gems,  according  to  the  ruik  of  the  wearer.  Dio  describes  Boadicea  as  wearing  a  variegated  robe ;  and  the 
ancient  mantle  worn  by  Scotch  women  is  described  by  Martin  as  chequered,  and  denominated  the  aritad'* 

This  summary  of  the  learning  of  the  subject  seems  sufficient  for  every  ordinary  purpose  of  taste  or  art,  whether 
pictorial  or  sartorial.  It  only  remains  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  artist  in  either  line,  who  may  have  to  deal 
with  the  personal  costume  of  Macbeth,  that  Sir  John  Sinclair  maintains  the  trui*  to  be  the  more  ancient  Scot- 
tish dress,  but  that  the  kUt  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention ;  and  Walter  Scott  has  pronounced  tx  cathMdra, 
that « whatever  Macbeth's  garb  might  have  been,  a  philabeg  couM  have  formed  no  part  of  it." 
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ScEKE  1. — ^n  optn  Place. 

TkunfUr  and  tightniag.     EaUr  three  Witchet. 

1   WUch-  When  shall  we  three  meei  agaio. 
In  thunder,  liEhtning.  ur  id  rain! 

'2   Witch.  When  ibc  hurljiliurl^'i  done, 
When  (he  battle's  lost  and  won. 

S  Witdt.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 

1  Witch.  Where  the  place] 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath : 

3  Wack.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 
1    Wttdi.  I  come,  Graymalkin ! 


All.  Paddock  calls  :— Anon.— 
Fair  is  foul,  and  fuul  in  fair: 
Hover  through  ihe  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[  Wttcha  taaialt. 
ScENB  II. — A  Camp  near  Fores. 
Alarunnvithin.     Enter  King  DvycAn,  MalcolMi 

DoflALBAiN,  Lenox,  leilk  Attendants,  meeting  a 

bleeding  Holdicr. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  thai  T    He  can  report, 
Aa  seenieth  by  luB  phght,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  aiate. 


Mai.  This  is  the  acTgeaat, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  Boldier,  fought 
'(iainst  my  captivity. — Hail,  brave  friend! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil, 
Aa  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold.  Doubtful  it  etood; 

As  ttvo  siTimmere,  that  do  cling  together 
And  choke  their  art.    The  merciless  MacdoDwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  for  to  that 
The  mu  hi  plying  vi  Hani  eg  of  oature 
Do  twarm  upon  him)  from  the  western  ialea 
Of  Kemea  and  Gallowglaases  is  supplied  ; 
And  fortune,  ou  hia  damned  quarry  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore :  but  all's  too  weak ; 
For  brave  Macbeth,  {well  he  deserves  that  name) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brand ish'd  steel. 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution. 
Like  valour's  minion,  carv'd  out  hia  passage, 
Till  hefac'd  the  slave; 

Which  ne'er  shook  baods,  nor  bade  l^rewell  to  him. 
Till  he  unaeam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chape. 
And  lix'd  bia  head  upon  our  batilemenis. 

2hin.  O,  valiant  cousin!  worthy  gentleman  ! 

Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  hie  reflexion 
Shipwrecking  storais  and  direful  thunders  break, 
Sofromthatspring,  whence  comfort seem'd  to  come. 
Discomfort  swells.    Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark : 
No  sooner  justice  had,  vriib  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  Kemes  to  trust  theirhee Is, 
Bui  the  Norweyati  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  fui:bish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
.Began  a  fresh  aaaault. 

Dun.  Dismay'd  Dot  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  Yes; 

As  sparrowB  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 
]f  I  sa;  sooth,  I  mtut  report  the;  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks; 
So,  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
£xcept  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 


Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 

1  cannot  tell. — 

But  I  am  faini,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.  So  well  ihy  words  become  thee,   as  thy 
wounds : 

They  smack  of  honour  both.— Go,  ^et  bim  sur- 
geons. [Ezit  Soldier,  attetuUd. 

Enter  Rosse  and  Aifous. 
Who  comes  here  } 

Mai.  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Ltn.  What  a  haste  looks  through  bis  eyes! 
So  should  he  looli,  that  seems  to  speak   things 

Botte.  God  save  the  king ! 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  tbon,  worthy  thaneT 

Roue.  From  Fife,  great  king; 
Where  (he  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbera. 
Assist^  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor. 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict ; 
Till  that  Bellona'B  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof. 
Confronted  him  with  self- comparisons, 
Point  against  point,  rebellious  arm  'gainst  arm 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit:  and,  to  conclude, 
The  victory  fell  on  us;— 

Ihm.  Great  happinew! 

Rout.  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norways'  king,  craves  composition; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  hia  men. 
Till  he  disbursed  at  Saint  Colmea'  Inch 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  eeuerel  use. 

Dun.  Nomore that thaneofCawdorshall deceive 
Our  bosom  interest. — Go,  pronounce  his  present 

And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 
Rone.  I'll  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  be  hath  lost,  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  [ExevtL 


(DtruM  Tiw  of  ikt  Hwk.) 


SCENR  III.— ^  HcoiA. 
Tiiwuirr.     Enter  Out  Arte  Witchts. 

1  BTtek.   Where  hatt  thou  been,  siiterT 

2  n^bA.  KUiiDg  B«iDe. 

3  Wilck.   Sister,  where  thou  T 

1  Wiuh.   Aiailor'swife  had  cheaouU  in  herlap. 
And  mouoch'd,  and  mouncb'd,  and  mouncta'd  : 

"  Give  me,"  quoth  I : — 
"Aroint  thee,  witch!"  the  rump-fed  toayoa  cries. 
Her  htuband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger : 
But  iD  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail, 
Atid,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do.  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do. 


3  Worh.  And  I  another. 

1  WitA.  I  myielf  hare  all  the  other; 
Aod  the  rery  ports  they  blow, 

All  the  quarter*  thai  they  know 

I'  the  ihipman's  card. 

I'll  drain  him  dir  as  hav  : 

Sleep  shall,  neiiher  nigDt  Dor  day, 

Hanf  upon  his  pent-house  lid; 

He  ihall  live  a  man  forbid. 

Weary  sev'n-nifjhts,  nine  times  nine, 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine: 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 

let  it  shall  be  tempest- loss'd. 

Look  what  I  have. 

2  WitA.  Show  me,  show  me. 

1  WilA.  Here  I  have  a  pUot'i  thumb, 
Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come.  [Dnan  vithin. 

3  Wiuh.  A  drum !  a  drum ! 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  dMuI,  about : 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace!— the  charm's  wound  up. 


EnUr  Macbeth  and  6Ait*{t;o> 
Wacb.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Ban.  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Pores? — What  are 
these, 
So  wither'd  and  so  wild  in  (heir  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on'pT     Live  youT  or  are  you  atight 
That  man  may  question  ?    You  seem  to  understand 

By  each  at  once  her  chappy  Rnger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips : — You  should  oe  women. 
And  yet  your  beard*  forbid  me  to  inteijnet 
That  you  are  so. 
Macb.        Speak,  if  you  can.— What  are  yaul 

1  WUch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  bail  to  thee,  thane 

ofOlamis! 

2  Wildi.  All  baU,  Macbeth!  bail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Cawdor ! 

3  Wilck.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  that  shall  be  king 

henafter. 
Ban,  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to 

fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  1 — I'  the  name  oftnilh. 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  T     My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  haring,  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal :  to  me  you  speak  not. 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not. 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favours,  nor  your  bate. 

1  Witch.  Hail! 

2  Witch.  Hail! 

3  mich.  Hail! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  aitd  greater. 
S  Witdi.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 
3  Witch.  Thou  shalt  gel  kings,  though  thou  be 

So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo ! 
1  Witch,  fiaoquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail! 


ACT  I. 


MACBETH. 


Scene  iv. 


Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me 
more. 
By  SinePs  death,  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  wl^ence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ? — Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [  Witches  vanish* 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them. — Whither  are  they  vanished  ? 

Macb,  Into  the  air;  and  what  seem'd  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.— 'Would  they  had  stay'd ! 

Ban,  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak 
about, 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

Macb,  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban,  You  shall  be  king. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too:  went  it  not  so? 

Ban,  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.    Who*8 
here? 

Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 

Bo$9t,  The  king  hath  happily  received,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success ;  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels*  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his.    Silenc'd  with  that, 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.    As  thick  as  tale. 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Ang.  We  are  sent, 

To  give  thee  from  our  royal  master  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight. 
Not  pay  thee. 

Rosse,  And  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me  fi^om  him  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor : 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane. 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What !  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Macb.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives :  why  do  you 
dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose. 
Whether  he  was  combin'd  with  those  of  Norway, 
Or  did  line  the  rebel  with  hidden  help 
And  vantage,  or  that  with  both  he  labour'd 
In  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  Olamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor : 

The  greatest  is  behind.— -Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings, 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promls'd  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home. 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  ua 
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In  deepest  consequence.^ 
Cousins,  a  word,  1  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good :— if  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth?     I  am  thane  of  Cawdor: 
If  good,  why  do  J  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  to  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Macb.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him. 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their 

mould, 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb,  Come  what  come  may. 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban,  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  lei- 
sure. 

Macb.  Give  me  your  favour  :^ 
My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things  forgotten. 
Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains  are  register'd 
Where  every  day  I  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them. — 
Let  us  toward  the  king. — 

Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and  at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb,  Till  then,  enough.— Come,  friends. 

[Exfunt. 

Scene  IV. — Pores.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace, 

Flourish,  Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalrain, 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor :  or  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  retum'd  ? 

Mai.  My  liege, 

They  are  not  yet  come  back ;  but  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die,  who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons, 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.     Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it :  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust.^ 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Rosse,  and  Angus. 

O  worthiest  cousin ! 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me.     Thou  art  so  far  before. 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 

To  overtake  thee :  would  thou  hadst  less  deserv*!!, 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 

Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 


More  IB  thy  due  than  more  ihan  hII  can  pay. 
Macb.  The  sertice  and  ihe  loyally  1  owe. 
Id  doing  it,  payi  itself.     Your  higboess'  put 
la  to  receive  our  dutiei :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throoe  and  state,  children,  and  ser- 

Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every 

thiug 
Safe  towara  your  love  and  honour. 

lyiat.  Welcome  hither : 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  Tull  of  growing. — Noble  Baoquo, 
Thou  but  DO  le*>  deaerv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  leM  to  have  done  ao ;  let  me  infold  thee, 
And  hold  thee  to  m;  heart. 

Sow.  .There  if  I  grow, 

Tbe  harrest  is  yonr  own. 

Dan.  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulnest,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
in  drope  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  tbanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  ectabllsh  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm;  whom  we  name  hereafter, 
The  prince  of  Cumberland :  which  honour  must 


Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shal 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  li 
Aud  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which 


is'd  for 


I'll  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The'hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor! 

Maeb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland !.— Thai  is  a 

On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap, 

[Atide. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires '. 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand;  yet  let  that  be. 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

[Erit. 
Dun.  True, worthy Bauquo:  heisfuUsovaliant, 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.        .  ^f^tmriih.     Exeunt. 


Qflur  hvm  IlM  Bil*  o(  Ilulntk*!  Cutk,  In 


>  Macbetm's 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 
Lady  M.  "  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success ; 
and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they 
have  more  io  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When 
I  burned  id  desire  to  question  them  further,  ihev 
Diade  themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished. 
Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  mis- 
sives from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me,  'Thane  of 
Cawdor ;'  by  which  title,  before,  these  weird  sisters 
•■luted  me,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of 
time,  with, '  Hail,  kbg  that  shall  be !'     This  have  I 


thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner 
of  greatness,  that  thou  mightest  not  lose  tbe  dues 
of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what  greatness 
'  thee.     Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  fare- 


Ulamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promis'd.— Yet  do  I  fear  thy  na- 


without  ambition  ;  but  withou 
The  illness  should  attend  it ;  what  thou  wouldst 

highly. 
That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  play  false. 


AiidyetwouldBtwrODglj win:  thou'dit bsTe, great 

That  which  criei,  "Thna  ihou  miut  do,  if  thou 

And  that  which  rather  thou  doit  fear  ro  do, 
Thau  wishcRl  should  be  uudone."  Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  mv  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
AU  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal— 

Enter  an  AUertdatU. 

What  i«  your  lidiags? 

AtlM.  The  king  comes  here  to-nigbt. 

Lady  M.  Tfaou'rt  mad  to  aa;  it. 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer't  so. 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparatioo. 

AUeri.  So  pleue  you,  it  is  true :  our  thane  ia 
coming. 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  bim ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  measage. 

Lady  M.  Oire  him  tending : 

He  brings  rnaX.  news.   [Exit  AtUndant.\  The  ra- 
ven himself  is  hoarse. 
That  cToaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsez  me  here. 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty!  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse; 
That  DO  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th*  effect  and  it!     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wail  on  nature's  mischief!  Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  C17,  "  Hold,  bold  !"— 


Enter  Macbltr. 
Great  Olamis !  worthy  Cawdor ! 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter! 
Thy  letters  have  brnnaported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macb.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Ladti  M.  And  when  goes  hence  T 

Mach.  To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  O !  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see. 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters :  to  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  vour  ey«. 
Your  hand,  your  tongue :  look  like  the  innocent 

But  be  the  serpent  under  it.    He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for;  and  ^ou  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch. 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  10  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  maslerdom. 

Mach.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.-  Only  look  np  clear ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  ia  to  fear. 
Leave  all  the  reA  to  me.  [ExemL 

SczFE  VI.— The  Same.     Before  Ike  CatOe. 

HauibvytandThrdiei.  EnterDBticAH,MAicrit.it, 
DonAi.BAin,BAn4D0,  LENOS,MACi>tfrr,RoBSB, 
Aneoa,  and  AtttndanU. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  geotle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutty,  friese. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle; 


ACT  I. 


MACBETH. 


SCENE  VII. 


Wliere  the  j  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obserr^d. 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  see !  our  honoured  hostess.— 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
AVhich  still  we  thank  as  love :  herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service. 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house.    For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap*d  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Dun*  Whereas  the  thane  of  Cawdor? 

We  coursM  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor ;  but  he  rides  well. 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us.     Fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themsehes,  and  what  is  theirs,  in 

compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure, 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

2>im.  Give  me  your  hand ; 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host :  we  love  htm  highly, 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [Exeunt, 

ScKif  K  VII.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Hautboys  and  Torches.  Enter,  and  pass  over  the 
stage,  a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants  tdth  dixies 
and  service.     Then,  enter  Macbeth. 

Maeh.  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  Ihen  'twere 
well 
It  were  done  quickly :  if  the  assassination 
Could  tranunel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,— 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.    But  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  th'  inventor.    This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject ; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-ofT; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  tibe  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.—- 1  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other-— « 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 


Lady  AT.  He  has  almost  supp'd.    Why  have 

vou  leA  the  chamber  ? 
Mach.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 
Lady  M.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 

Mach.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  busi- 


He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon* 

Ladtj  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk, 

Wherem  you  dress'd  yourself?      Hath  it  slept 

since. 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?     From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.    Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?     Would'st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ? 

Mach.  Fr'ythee,  peace. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

lAidy  M.  What  beast  was't,  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness 

now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  ha?e  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  lo?e  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Mach.  If  we  should  fail— 7 

Lady  M.  We  fail. 

But  screw  your  courase  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.    When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only :  when  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan  f  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Mach,  Bring  forth  men-children  only .' 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.    Will  it  not  be  receiv'd. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy 

two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done't? 

Lady  M,  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Mach.  I  am  settled ;  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know.  [Exeunt. 
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Sckni  I— The  Same.     Ctmrt  iriOdn  the  CaatU. 


Enter  BAit^uo,  and  Fli 


a  toriA  htfor, 


Ban.  How  goei  the  night,  boy  T 

FU.  The  moon  i«  dono ;  1  lure  not  heard  the 

Baa.  And  she  goes  dowa  at  twelve. 

fb.  I  take't,  'tis  later,  iir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  swortl. — There's  htubandry 

Their  caDdlei  are  all  out. — Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  inminoiu  liee  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  nai  Bleep:  merciful  powers! 
Restrain  in  me  the  curaed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gi*ei  way  to  in  repose!— Give  me  my  sword. — 
16 


Enter  Macbeth,  and 
Who's  there  I 
Mach.  A  fiiend. 
Ban.  What,  sir 
a-bed : 


Servant  with  a  timk. 


yet  at  restT    The  king's 


He  harh  been  io  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices. 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess,  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect. 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  nighl  of  the  three  weird  sisters: 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  truth. 


ACT   II. 


MACBETH. 


SCE5E  II. 


Mach.  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
We  would  spend  U  in  some  words  upon  that  busi- 
ness. 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban,  At  your  kind*st  leisure. 

JSfach,  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,  when  *tis, 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

San.  So  I  lose  none 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchisM,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counseU'd. 

J\facb,  Good  repose,  the  while ! 

San.  Thanks,  sir :  the  like  to  you. 

[Exeunt  Ban  quo  and  Fleance. 

3£ach.  Go ;  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is 
ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed.— 

[Exit  Servant, 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee  :— 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  padpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshairst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use.— 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o*  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before.— There*s  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.— Now  o*er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep :  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate*s  ofierings ;  and  withered  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
J   Whose  howPs  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 
pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.— Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it.— Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives: 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  hell  rings, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done :  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell, 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.      [Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  Same. 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk 
hath  made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quenchM  them  hath  given  me  fire.— 
Hark ! — Peace !     It  was  the  owl  that  shriekM, 
The  fatal  bellman,  which  gives  the  stem*st  good- 
night. 
He  is  about  it.     The  doors  are  open ; 
And  the  surfeited  grooms  do  mock  their  charge 
With  snores.     I  have  drugged  their  possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 
Macb.  [  WithinJ]  Who's  there  ]— what,  ho ! 
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Lady  M,  Alack !  I  am  afraid  thev  have  awak*d. 
And  *tis  not  done  :^-the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us.— Hark ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  miss  them.— Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done*t.— My  husband  ? 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Mach.  I  have  done  the  deed.— Didst  thou  not 
hear  a  noise  ? 

Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crick- 
ets cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macb.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 

Macb.  Hark! 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Mad.  This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

\Looking  on  his  hands. 

Lady  M,  A  foolish  thought  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 
cried,  "Murder I" 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :  I  stood  and  heard 

them; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.        There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

MaA,  One  cried, "  God  bless  us !"  and  **Amen," 
the  other. 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  amen. 
When  they  did  say  God  bless  us. 

Lady  m.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Mad),  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce 
amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.        These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways :  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb,  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Sleep 
no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep," — ^the  innocent  sleep ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  ;— 

Lady  M,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  Still  it  cried,  "  Sleep  no  more !"  to  all  the 
house : 
"  Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more !" 

Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?     Why, 
worthy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.     Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  vour  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there  :  go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more ; 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M,  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping,  and  the  dead, 
Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

\Exit,—'Knoc1cing  within. 
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Much.  Whence  is  that  kaockiDg  ? — 

How  is't  wirh  me,  when  every  noUe  appals  me? 
Whnt  hands  are  here  1   Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptuoe's  oceiiii  wash  this  blood 
CleiD  from  my  hand :    No;  thismy  haDdwillraiher 
The  tDuliituainoiu  seai  incamardiDe, 
Making  the  green — ooe  red* 

Rt-enttT  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour;  but  I 

To  wear  a  heart  so  white. — [Knock.']     I   hear  a 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry  : — retire  we  to  our  chamber. 
A  little  water  clears  ua  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it  then?     Your  coostancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended. — [Knock.']  Harki  more 

knocking. 
Gel  on  your  nightgown,  lest  o 
And  (how  us  to  be  watchers. 


So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Much.  To  know  my  <leed,  'twere  best  not  know 

myself.  [Knock. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking:  I  would  ibuu 

couldsl !  [Exctat. 

ScKSE  in.— The  Same. 
EattT  a  Porter.  [Kruxking  tcilhin.] 
Porter.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed!  If  a  man 
porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  ha»e  old  tum- 
:he  key.  [Knocking.]  Knock,  knock,  knock. 
i'b  there,  i'  the  name  of  Beelzebub  7— Here'i 
a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expeclatioa 
of  plenty;  come  in  time;  hare  napkins  enough 
about  you ;  here  you'll  sweat  for'C.  [KnoeUKg. 
Knock,  knock.  Who's  there,  in  the  other  deiifs 
name? — 'Faith,  here's  an  equivocalor,  thai  could 
swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale;  wbu 
committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet 
could  not  equivocate  to  heaven:  O!  come  in, 


"vaio'i 


ACT  II. 


MACBETH. 


SCKNR  III. 


eqajfocator.  [Knocking^}  Knock,  knock,  knock. 
Who's  there  ? —'Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor 
come  hither  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose: 
come  ID,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose. 
[Knocking,]  Knock,  knock.  Never  at  auiet !  W hat 
are  yon  ?— But  this  place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  Til 
devil-porter  it  no  further :  I  had  thought  to  have 
let  in  some  of  all  professions,  that  go  the  primose 
way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  [Knocking.]  Anon, 
anon :  I  pray  you,  remember  the  porter. 

[Opens  the  gate. 
Enter  MAcnurr  and  Lenox. 

Maed.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  *  Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  se- 
cond cock ;  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of 
three  things. 

Maed.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  ? 

ParL  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes ;  it  pro- 
vokes the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance. 
Therefore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equi- 
vocator  with  lechery :  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars 
him ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  per- 
suades him,  and  disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand 
to,  and  not  stand  to ;  in  conclusion,  equivocates 
him  in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Maed.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  night. 

Part,  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  verv  throat  of  me : 
but  I  requited  him  for  his  lie  ;  and,  I  think,  being 
too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs 
sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Maed.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ?-— 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  sir ! 

Macb.  Oood-morrow,  both ! 

Maed.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thnne  ? 

Maeb.  Not  yet. 

Maed.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him ; 
I  have  almost  sUppM  the  hour. 

Macb.  ril  bring  you  to  him. 

Maed.  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you  ; 
But  yet,  *ti8  one. 

macb.  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Maed.  Til  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For  *tis  my  limited  service.  [Exit  Macduff. 

Len.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day  ? 

Macb.  He  does :— he  did  appoint  so. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly. 
Where  we  lay,  our  chimneys  were  blown  down  ; 
And,  (as  they  say,)  lamentings  heard  i'  the  air; 
Strange  screams  of  death  ;— 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time. 
The  obscure  bird  clamoured  the  livelong  night. 
Some  say,  the  earth  was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Maeb.  *Twas  a  rough  night. 

Len.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 


Re-enter  Macdctt. 

Maed,  O  horror !  horror !  horror !   Tongue,  nor 
heart. 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee ! 
Macb.  Len.  What's  the  matter  7 

Maed,  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master- 
piece. 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. 
Macb.  What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  7 
Z^n.  Mean  you  his  majesty  7 
Maed,  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your 
sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon.— Do  not  bid  me  speak  : 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves.— Awake !  awake ! 

[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell. — Murder,  and  treason ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain !  Malcol^^  awake .' 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itself  !-**up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image !— Malcolm !  Banquo ! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites 
To  countenance  this  horror !     Ring  the  bell. 

[Bell  ringi. 
Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,  What's  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house?  speak,  speak  ! 

Maed,  O,  gentle  lady ! 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 

Enter  Banquo. 

Would  murder  as  it  fell. — O  Banquo!  Banquo! 
Our  royal  master's  murder'd ! 

Lady  M.  Woe^  alas ! 

What !  in  our  house  7 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  anywhere. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself. 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macb,  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  lived  a  blessed  time,  for  from  this  instant 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 
All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace,  is  dead  ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know't : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Maed.  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

MaL  O !  by  whom  I 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had 
done't. 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood ; 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip*d,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows :  they  star'd,  and  were  distracted. 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  O !  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 


Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  bo! 

Much.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  lemperdle  aod 
furious, 
Loya]  and  neutral,  in  a  rooroeutT     No  mao : 
The  expedition  uf  my  violent  lore 
Uut-ron  the  pamter  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
UU  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breaeh  iu  nature, 
Kor  ruiu'H  wasteful  entrance  :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore.     Who  could  re- 
Thai  bad  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make 's  love  known  ! 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho .' 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

Mid.  Why  do  we  hold  our  tonguea, 

That  most  tnay  claim  this  argument  for  ours  1 

Don.   What  should  be  spoken 
Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  in  au  auger-hole. 
May  nuh,  and  seize  ua  ?     Let's  away :  our  tear* 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

U[>on  the  foot  of  motion. 

B«».  Look  to  the  lady. — 

[Ladi  Macbeth  U  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  ttifler  in  exposure,  let  ui  meet. 
And  qiiestion  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
To  know  it  further.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  band  of  God  I  stand ;  and,  thence. 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  light 
or  ireasoooua  malice. 

Macd.  And  so  do  I. 

AU.  So  al). 

Much.  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 
And  meet  i'the  hall  together. 

Mi.  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  bvt  Mal.  and  Don. 

Mai.  What  will  you  do  1     Let's  not  consort 
with  them : 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.     I'll  to  England- 
Don.  Tu  Ireland,  I:  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer ;  where  we  are, 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles ;  the  near  in  blood, 
The  ; 

M< 
Hath  not  yet  lighted,  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim  ;  therefore,  to  horse  ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-takiog, 
But  shift  Bway.     There's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  lefl. 

[Extant. 

Sceue  \V.—Wiaoul  the  CaiUe. 

Enter  Rosse  and  an  Old  Man. 

OldM.  Threescoreandten  I  can  remember  well: 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 

Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange,  but  this  sore 

night 
Hnth  trilled  former  knowings. 

liottt.  Ah !  good  father, 

Thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act. 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  clock  'tis  day. 
And  yel  dark  night  strangles  the  travailing  lamp- 
Ii't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkneas  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 
When  living  light  should  kiss  ilT 

Old  M.  'Tis  unnatural, 
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Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuesday  Ust, 
A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  bawk'd  at,  and  klll'd. 
Rotae.  And  Duncan's  horses  (a  thing  moslsltangc 

Beauteous  and  wa'at,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tura'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  said,  they  ale  each  othfr. 

Siitie.  They  did  so ;  to  th'  amazement  of  nine 

That  look'd  upon't.  Here  comes  the  good  Macdaff. 

Enter  Mac  duff. 
How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Macd.  Why,  see  you  not  T 

Rosie.  Is't  known,  who  did  this  more  than  bittody 
deed} 

Macd.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Hone.  Alas,  the  day ! 

What  good  could  the;  pretend? 

Macd.  They  were  subom'd. 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  tons, 
Are  Blol'n  away  and  fled;  which  puts  upon  thctn 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Koist.  'Gainst  nature  slUI: 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  lavin  np 
Thine  own  life's  means !— Then,  'tis  most  tike. 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd,  and  gone  to  Scone 
Tu  be  invested. 

Roiie.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  T 

Macd,  Carried  to  Colme-kill ; 
The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predecessois, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Jiotte.  Will  you  to  Scone  7 

Macd.  No,  cousin ;  I'll  to  Fife. 

Rosie.  Well.  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you   see   things  well  done 
there : — adieu — 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new' 

Jfojsf.  Farewell,  father. 

OldM.  God's  be  nison  go  with  yon;  and  with  tLose 

That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  Toes! 

[Eitunt. 


ScE^C  I.— Fores.     A  Room  in  Uu  Palace. 
Enter  Bah  quo. 

Ban.  Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis, 
all, 
As  ihe  veird  women  promia'd;  and,  I  fear, 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't :  yet  it  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  iu  thy  posterity  : 
Rut  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kiufrs.     If  there  eoeoe  truth  from  them, 
{As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well, 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  T     Bui,  hush ;  no  more. 
Sentt  tounded,    EnttTVl\c*vt«,a*  King;  Lady 

Macbeth,  tu  Queen ;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lordi, 

Ladiet,  and  AUendanU. 

Maeb.  Here's  our  chief  Kuest. 

Ladif  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  a*  a  gap  iu  our  great  feast. 
And  alt-thing  unbecoming. 

Mart.  To-night  »e  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  highness 

Command  upon  me,  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  lie 


Forei 


r  knit. 


Maeb.  Ride  you  this  alYerDoooI 

Ban,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Marb.  We  should  hare  else  desir'd  your  good 

(Which  sllll  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
In  this  day's  couucll;  but  we'll  take  lo-morrov. 
Is't  far  you  ride? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  (ill  up  the  time 
Twixt  this  and  supper :  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
1  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 


In  England,  and  iu  Ireland;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide.  Riling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.     But  of  that  to-morrow; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  stale 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse  :  adieu. 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 
Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  our  time  does  call  upon 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  fool; 
And  so  I  do  commeud  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell. —  [Eiit  Bah(iuo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.     To  make  sociely 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ouraelf 
Till  supper-time  alone:  while  then,  God  be  with  you. 
[Eiiunt  Ladi  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  ift. 
Siri^,  a  word  with  you.     Attend  those  men 
Our  pleasure? 

Alien.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace  gate. 

Macb.  Bring  them  before  us.— [Erii  Alien.]  To 
he  thus  is  nothing, 
Bui  to  be  safely  thus:— Our  feats  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared:  'lis  much  he 

And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safely.     There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear,  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Ciesar.  He  chid  the  sisters, 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 
And  bade  ihem  speak  to  him;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
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Thence  to  be  wrenchM  with  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     Ift  be  so. 

For  Banquo*9  issue  have  I  fird  my  mind, 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 

To  make  them  kings,  the  seeds  of  Banquo  kings ! 

Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance ! — Who*s  there  ? 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  tvoo  Murderers. 

Now,  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[Exit  Attendant, 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 

1  Mur,  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 

Mach,  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  considered  of  my  speeches  ?     Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self.     This  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  passed  in  probation  with  you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand  ;  how  crossed ;  the 

instruments ; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  else,  that 

might, 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz*d, 
Say,  "  Thus  did  Banquo." 

1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Mach.  I  did  so ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature, 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?     Are  you  so  gospeird 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowM  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggarM  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  MuT,  We  are  men,  my  liege. 
Mach,  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men, 

As  hounds,  and  grayhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs :  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  closM,  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike ;  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file 
Not  i*  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it, 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms, 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off. 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur,  I  am  one,  my  liege. 
Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incensed,  that  I  am  reckless  what 

I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur,  And  I  another, 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tuggM  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on*t. 

Mach,  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur,  True,  my  lord. 
Mach,  So  18  he  mine ;  and  in  such  bloody  dis- 
tance. 

That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  nearest  of  life :  and  though  I  could 
With  bare-facM  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
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And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not, 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down  :  and  thenoe  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love. 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur,  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  Mur.  Though  our  Htcs— 
Mach,  Your  spirits  shine  through  yon.  Within 

this  hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o*  the  time. 
The  moment  on*t ;  for't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace  :  always  thought, 
That  I  require  a  clearness  :  and  with  him. 
To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart : 
1*11  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur,  We  are  resolv'd,  ray  lord.     [  Exeunt  M. 
Mach,  ru call  upon  you  straight:  abide  within. 

It  is  concluded :  Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight. 

If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.    [ExiL 

Scene  II.— The  Same. '  Another  Roonu 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth  and  a  Servant,. 

Lady  M,  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court? 

Serv.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M,  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serv,  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Lady  M,  Nought's  had,  all's  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content: 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord !  why  do  you  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making. 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?     Things  without  all 

remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard :  what's  done,  is  done. 

Mach.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  killc^d  it : 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint, 
Both  the  worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  us  nightly.     Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we  to  gain  our  peace  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poisoo, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further ! 

Lady  M,  Come  on : 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night. 

Mach,  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you. 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo : 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue: 


Uosafe  the  while,  thai  we  must  lave  our  honoun 
la  lbe««  flattering  streams,  aud  make  out  Tacei 
Viiafds  ID  our  hearts,  disguiaitig  what  they  are. 

Ladg  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  U!  fullofBcorploiuismymind,dearwife, 
Thou  koow'sl  that  Baoquo  and  hia  Fleance  live ! 

Lady  M.  BiUiDthemDature'acopy'snoteteme. 

Jlfocb.  There's  comfort  vet ;  they  arc  assailable: 
Then,  be  thou  jacund.     Lre  the  bat  hath  llowi) 
Hiscloister'd  flight  I  ereio  black  Hecate'ssummons 
The  ■bard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  nighl's  yawning  peal. 
There  BhaU  be  dooe  a  deed  of  dreadful  nole. 

Lads  M.  Whai'a  to  be  done  I 


of  the  knowledge,  dearest 


Macb.  Be  i 

Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.    Come,  seehng  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  piliful  day, 
And  with  Ihy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale  I — Light  thickens;  and  the 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 
Good  things  of  day  begin  lo  droop  and  drowse, 
Whilesnight'sblackageots  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'at  at  ray  words ;  but  hold  thee  still ; 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves  by  ill. 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Extunt. 


ScEMl  III.— The  Same.     A  Park,  with  a  road 
leading  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  Three  Murdereri. 
I  MuT.  But  who  did  bid  thee  }om  with  ns? 
3  A/ur.  Macbeth. 

3  JUur.  He  Deedsnotour  mistrust;  since  he  de- 

Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just. 

1  MuT.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spun  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  natch, 

3  JIfur.  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 

Bait.  [Within.]  Oive  ns  a  light  there,  ho! 

2  MitT.  Then,  'tis  he :  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation 
Already  an  i'  the  court. 

1  MuT,  His  horses  go  about. 

3  MuT.  Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  usually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Hake  it  their  walk. 


Enter  Baaqdo  and  Fleance,  unOi  a  torch. 

2  MuT.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  Mur.  'Tis  he. 
\  Mur.  Stand  lo'l. 


Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

1  Afur.  Let  it  come  down. 

\^Axiaulli  Bamjvo. 
jBan.  O,  treachery !  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly, 
fly! 
Thou  may'st  revenge. — O  slave ! 

[Die:     Fi.i;ahce  etcapet, 
3  JIfur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  Ught  1 

1  Mur.  Was't  not  the  way? 
3  ilfur.  There's  but  one  down :  the  son  is  fled. 

2  MuT.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  affair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is 
done.  [Exevnl. 

Scene  IV.— ^  Room  ofStaU  in  the  Palace. 
A  Banquet  prepared.  £nl(r  Macbeth,  Ladt  Mac- 
beth, RosBE,  Lekox,  Lordt,  and  Attendants. 
Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees;  sit  down: 

And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lordi.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our 
friends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks  they  are  welcome. 
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Enter  first  Murderer^  to  the  door, 

Mdcb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts* 
thanks. 
Both  sides  are  even :  here  Pll  sit  i*  the  midst. 
Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  we*!!  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

Mur.  'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  despatched  ? 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for 
him. 

Much.  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats ; 
Yet  he  is  good,  that  did  the  like  for  Fleance : 
If  thou  didst  it,  thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir,  Fleance  is  *scap*d. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again:   I  had  else 
been  perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock, 
As  broad,  and  general  as  the  casing  air ; 
But  now,  I  am  cabined,  cribbM,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears. — But  Banquo's  safe  ? 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 
With  twenty  trench'd  gashes  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb,  Thanks  for  that. — 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies :  the  worm,  that's  fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth  for  the  present.— Get  thee  gone :  to-morrow 
We'll  hear  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Murderer. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord, 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold. 
That  is  not  often  vouched  while  'tis  a  making ; 
*Tis  given  with  welcome.     To  feed  were  best  at 

home; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony, 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer ! — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both ! 

Len.  May  it  please  your  highness,  sit  ? 

[The  Ohost  o/*  Ban  quo  enters,  and  sits  in 
Macbeth's  place. 

Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour 
roof'd, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness. 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

Rosse.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.   Please  it  your  high- 
ness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Macb.  The  table's  fuU, 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Macb.  Where? 

Len.  Here,  my  good  lord.   What  is't  that  moves 
your  highness  ? 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends.     My  lord  is  often 
thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  pray  you,  keep  seat. 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.     If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macb,  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M.  O,  proper  stuff! 


This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O !  these  flaws,  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?     When  all's  done» 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  see  there!  behold!  look!  )o! 
how  say  you?— 
Why,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too.— 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.        [Ghost  disappears. 

Lady  M.  What !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Mach.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie !  for  shame ! 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now  i'  th'  olden 
time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.   This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord, 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget. — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health 

to  all; 
Then,  I'll  sit  down.— Give  me  some  wine :  fill  full. — 

Re-enter  Ohost, 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss ; 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 
And  all  to  all. 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macb.  Avaunt!  and  quit  my  sight.     Let  the 
earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers. 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  'tis  no  other; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.    Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

[Ghost  disappears. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence !— Why,  so ;— being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  ac^ain. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  M.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting, 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without   our  special  wonder?     You  make  me 

strange, 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 


ACT  Itl.  HAI 

WlisD  mine  are  bUnch'd  with  fear. 

Sunt.  What  sigbU,  my  lordl 

Lady  M.   IptB7yoii,(peakiuit:  hegrowawone 
and  worse ; 
Qaeaiioa  eoragM  him.    At  odco,  good  night : 
Stand  not  npon  th«  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  ooce. 

Z>et>-  Good  night ;  and  better  health 

Attend  bit  n»itKj. 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  and  AtUndanU. 

Maeh.  It  will  hare  blood,  thej  laj;  blood  will 

hare  blood : 

Stones  hare  been  known  to  move,  and  treea  toapeak ; 

Aagnn,  and  nndeiatood  relation*,  have 

B;  magot-piea,  and  chough*,  and  rooha,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'*t  man  ofblood. — What  is  the  night  ] 
Lad}f  M.  Almoat  at  oild*  with  moniing,  which 

Mach.  How  say'it  thou,  that  Hacdnff  deniei 
hi*  petaoo. 


At  onr  great  biddiog  T 

Lady  M.  Did  jou  send  to  hira,  air  T 

Maib.  I  hear  it  bv  the  way;  bat  I  will  •end. 
There'*  not  a  one  of  them,  hat  in  hit  hotue 
I  keep  a  aerrant  fee'd.     I  will  to-monvw, 
(And  betimea  1  will)  to  the  weird  aialera: 
More  shall  they  apeak  ;   for  now  I  am  bent  to 

B;f  the  wont  meant,  the  worM.    For  mine  own 

good. 
All  eaniea  Bhall  pre  way:  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  to  far,  Uat,  thould  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  a*  tedion*  a*  go  o'er. 
Stiance  thing*  I  have  la  head,  that  will  to  hand, 
WhicQ  must  be  acted,  ere  they  m*y  be  acann'd. 
Lady  M.  Yon  lack  the  teaaon  of  all  oatnrM, 

Mach,  Come,  we'll  to  aleep.    Hy  ttiinge  and 
■eir-abnte 
I*  the  initiate  fear,  that  wanta  hard  nte: 
We  are  yet  bnt  young  in  deed. 

{ExataL 


SctHB  v.— The  Heath. 
Thunder.    Enter  the  three  WUdiet,  meeting 


1  WtUh.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate !  you  look  ai 
gerly. 

Hee.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldsm*  a*  you  are, 
Sancy,  and  oTerbold  1     How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddle*,  and  alfairt  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  coDtriTer  of  all  harms. 
Was  nerer  cali'd  to  bear  my  part, 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  ait  T 
And,  which  is  woise,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  waywMd  son, 
S[Hteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  other*  do. 
Lore*  for  hi*  own  end*,  not  for  you. 
Bnt  make  amend*  now:  get  you  gone. 
And  at  the  ^t  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning :  thithw  he 


Will  come  to  know  hi*  deetiny. 

Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide. 

Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside. 

I  am  for  the  air;  this  night  I'll  spend 

Unto  a  diamal  and  a  fatal  end: 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon. 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound; 

I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 

And  that,  dislill'd  by  magic  sleights, 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites, 

A*  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 

His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear; 

And,  you  all  know,  lecurity 

I*  mortal*'  chiefest  enemy. 

Song.  [  H'itAtn.  1  Come  away.  Come  ateay,  tft. 
Hark!  I  am  cali'd:  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  roggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.      [Exit. 

1  Witch.  Come,  let's  make  haste :  she'll  *oon  be 
back  again.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  VL— Fores.     A  Room  in  ihe  Palace. 

Enler  Lknox  and  anotlitr  Lord. 

Ltn.   My  former  speeches  have   but  hit  you 
thoughts. 
Which  can  interpret  further  ;  ooiy.  I  say, 
Things  have  beeu  straogety  borne.     The  graciou. 

DuDCan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth : — marry,  he  was  dead ; 
And  the  rigbt-valiani  Baoquo  watk'd  too  late ; 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if't  pleaseyou,  Fleancekill'd 
For  Fleance  Red.     M^n  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
ll  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Doualbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father?  damned  fact! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth  '.  did  he  not  sinight, 
In  pious  rage  the  two  delinquents  (gbt. 


That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  ;ind  ihmlls  of  sleep ! 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  T    Ay,  and  wisely,  too; 

r  'twould  hare  anger'd  any  heart  alive. 
To  hear  the  men  deny't.     So  thai,  I  say. 
He  has  borne  all  things  well;  and  t  do  think, 
Tliat  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should 

find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  biber;  so  should  Fleance. 
But,  peace! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he 

fiui'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.     Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  wham  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  m  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
or  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.     Thither  Macdoif 
Is  gone,  to  prav  the  holy  king  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siwarf; 
That  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights, 

;e  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives, 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours. 
An  which  we  pine  for  now.    And  ih'is  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len.  Sent  he  to  MacdnfT? 

Lord.  He  did :  and  with  an  absolute  "Sir,  not  I ;" 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  bach. 
And  hums,  as  who  should  say,  "  You'll  rue  iIk* 

That  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 

Ltn.  And  thill  well  mr^lii 

Advise  htm  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  huly  niigel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  imrold 
His  message  ere  he  come,  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suHering  country 
Under  a  hand  ^ccuis'd.' 

Lord.  I'll  send  my  pnyers  willi  liiml 


Thunder. 

1  Witdi.  Thri 

2  muk.  Thri 

3  Wittk.  Hari 
I  Witdx.  Rou 

Inil 
To* 
Dayi 
Sw«] 

Boil 

.AU.  Dou 
Fire 


£y« 
Wo. 


Add 

For 
Lik< 
AU.  Don 
Fire 
3  Witdi.  Seal 
Wit 
Oft 


No> 
Fin] 
Diu 
Hal 


ACT  IT. 


MACBETH. 


SCE9B  I. 


Enter  Hecate,  and  three  other  Witches. 

Hec.  O,  well  done !  I  commend  jour  pains. 
And  every  one  shall  share  i*  the  gains. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 
[Music  and  a  song,     "  Black  spiritSf^  Sfc. 
2  Wiich.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes.—  [Knocking, 
Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Mach.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags! 
What  is't  you  do  7 

AU.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Mach.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me  : 
Though  vou  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 

down; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders*  heads ; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations;  though  the 

treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  mtch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Wttdi.  Weni  answer. 

1  Witch.  Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 
mouths. 
Or  from  our  masters'  ? 
Macb.  Call  them :  let  me  see  them. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  grease,  that's  sweaten 

From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come  high,  or  low ; 

Thyself,  and  oflice,  defUy  show. 

Thunder.    1st  Apparition^  an  armed  Head. 

Mach,  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power,—- 

2  Witdi.  He  knows  thy  thought : 
Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 

1  Apv.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware 
Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.— Dismiss  me :— enough. 

[Descends. 
Mach.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution 
thanks: 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright* — ^But  one  word 
more:— 
1  Witch.  He  will  not  be  conunanded.    Here's 
another. 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.    2d  Apparition^  a  bloody  child. 

App,  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth! — 

Macb,  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 
App.  Be  bloody,  bold^  and  resolute:  laugh  to 
scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [Descends. 

Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff;  what  need  I  fear  of 
thee? 
But  yet  ril  make  assurance  double  sure, 
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And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 

That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies. 

And  sleep  m  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this,  ' 

Thunder,  3<£  Apparition,  a  Child  crowned,  with  a   | 

tree  in  his  hand. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round  ' 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

All.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to't 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirera  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [Descends. 

Macb.  That  will  never  be : 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?   sweet  bodements! 

good ! 
Rebellious  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise;  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom.— Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me,  if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All,  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this, 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you !    Let  me  know. — 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron  ?  and  what  noise  is  this  1 

[Hautboys. 

1  Witch,  Show!      2  Witch.  Show!      3  Wiich. 
Show! 

All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

A  show  of  eight  Kings,  and  BANquo  last. 

Macb.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ; 
down! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balU:— and  thy  hair, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first  :— 
A  third  is  like  the  former: — Filthy  hags! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this  ?— A  fourth  ?— Start, 

eyes! 
What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 

doom? 
Another  yet  ?— A  seventh  ?— I'll  see  no  more  :— 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass. 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see. 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 
Horrible  sight !— Now,  I  see,  'tis  true ; 
For  the  blood-boltered  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his.— What !  is  this  so  ? 

1  Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so  :  but  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites. 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights. 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antic  round ; 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Music.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish. 
Macb.  Where  are  they  ?  Gone  ? — Let  this  per- 
nicious hour 
Stand  aye  accurs'd  in  the  calendar  !*- 
Come  in !  without  there  .* 

Enter  Lenox. 

Len.  What's  your  grace's  will  f 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 


Maeh.  CanM  they  not  b;  vouT 

Ln.  No,  indeed,  mj  lord. 

Marh.  Infected  be  the  ^  whereon  thejr  ride, 
^nd  damn'd  mil  thoae  that  truM  them ! — I  did  hear 
The  gallomng  of  bone  :  who  wM't  came  bj  t 

Un.  "Til  two  or  three,  mj  loid,  that  bring  jou 

Hacdarr  ii  fled  to  £Dg]and.  ^ 

Micb.  FledtoEngluidT 


The  flighty  purpoae  oerer  ia  o'ertook. 


UnleM  the  deed  go  with  i(.    From  thia  moment. 
The  very  firstlinga  of  my  heart  ihaJ]  be 
The  firstling!  of  my  haod.     And  ereo  dow. 
To  crown  my  thoughta  with  acta,  be  it  thought 

and  done : 
The  caaile  of  MacdalT  I  will  aurpriie ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  award 
Hii  wife,  hi«  babea,  add  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  line.   No  boutiog  like  a  fool ; 
Thia  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool ; 
But  no  moresighta. — Where  ore  these  genllemenT 
Come ;  bring  ine  wben  they  are.  {ExtniU. 


'ife.     A  Soom  in  Macbvtw'i  CatlU. 
r  Hacduff,  her  Son,  and  Rosse. 


"oue.  You  mnat  hare  patience,  madam. 
L.  Maai.  He  had  none : 

HU  flight  wii  madDesa.    When  our  actiona  do  not, 
'-'v  feaiB  do  nuke  na  ttailora. 

AuM,  You  know  not. 

"'oelher  it  waa  his  wiadom  or  his  fear, 
t-  Macd.  Wisdom !  to  leave  bia  wife,  to  leave 
hit  babea, 
Hii  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
'""°  whence  himself  doe*  fly  T     He  love*  lu  not: 
I«  "Mil  the  natural  touch ;  for  the  poor  wren, 
'be  moat  diminutive  of  biida,  will  light. 
HcijDung  one*  in  her  neat,  against  the  owl. 
Jll  i>  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love : 
J"  little  is  the  winiom,  where  the  flight 
So  rniu  against  all  reason. 

netK.  My  deareet  cos, 

IP"^?  jon,  school  yourself:  but,  for  your  husband, 
n«  u  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  beat  kuovra 
'  Dt  fits  0'  the  season.    I  dare  not  apeak  much  fur- 

tber; 
x^T*^  u«  the  times,  whan  we  an  traitora, 
AU  do  not  know  Duneirea ;  wben  we  hold  rumour 
f  row  what  we  ttu,  yet  know  not  what  <re  fear, 
nw  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea, 
S'sch  way  and  move^I  take  my  leave  of  yon : 
snill  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  hen  again. 
1  tuop  at  the  wotK  will  eeue,  or  ebe  climb  upwwd 


To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin. 
Blessing  udod  you ! 

L.  Macd.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he's  lather' 
less. 

Rane.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  shonld  I  stay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort. 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [£rt{  Rossi. 

X.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead  : 

And  what  will  vou  do  now  1     How  will  you  Uve  1 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macb.  What,  with  worms  and  fliesi 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  meau ;  and  ao  do  they. 

L.  Maed.  Poor  bird '.  Ihou'dst  never  fear  the 
net,  nor  lime. 
The  pit-fall,  oor  the  ein. 

Son.  Why  should  1,  mother?    Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  father  is  Dot  dead,  for  tdl  your  nying. 

L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead ;  how  wilt  thou  do  for 
a  father? 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  T 

L.  Maea.  Why,  I  can  bay  me  twenty  at  any 

Son.  Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Maed.  'Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit; 
And  yet,  i*  faith,  with  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son,  Waa  my  father  a  traitor,  mother? 

h.  Matd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor? 

I..  Macd.  Why,  one  that  sweaia  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Maed.  Every  one  that  does  ao  it  a  ttaitor, 
and  most  be  hanged. 
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Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hanged,  that  swear 
and  lie  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools;  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  hon- 
est men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him :  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame.    I  am  not  to  you 

known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man*s  advice. 
Be  not  found  here ;  hence  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage. 
To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty. 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.    Heaven  preserve 

you! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit  Messenger. 

L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm ;  but  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world,  where,  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  why  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 
To  say  I  have  done  no  harm? — What  are  these 

faces? 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctifled, 
Where  such  as  thou  may*st  find  him. 

Mur.  He's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-ear'd  villain. 

Mur.  What,  you  egg,     [Stabbing  him. 

Young  fry  of  treachery  f 

Son.  He  has  killed  me,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies. 

[Exit  Ladt  MAcnuFP,  crying  murder,  and 
pursued  by  the  Murderers. 

Sce:»e  III. — England.    A  Room  in  the  King's 

Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

Mai.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and  like  good  men 
Bestride  our  down-fall'n  birthdom.  Each  new  mom, 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe,  I'll  waU ; 

What  know,  believe ;  and  what  I  can  redress, 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will : 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest:  you  have  lov'd  him 
well; 
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He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young ;  but 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  vrisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb 
To  appease  an  angry  god— — 

Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.     But  I  shall  crave  your 

pardon: 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  trans- 
pose; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find 
my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child. 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love. 
Without  leave-taking  ?— I  pray  you, 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties :  you  may  be  rightly  just, 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee !  wear  thou  thj 

wrongs ; 
The  title  is  afTeer'd ! — ^Fare  thee  well,  lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think^st. 
For  the  whole  space  that*s  in  the  tyrant's  grasip, 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  widial. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  risht ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands ;  but,  for  all  this, 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  countiy 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before, 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be? 

MaL  It  is  myself  I  mean ;  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damnM 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name ;  but  there's  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  your  daughteis, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fiU  up 
The  cistem  of  my  lust;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will.    Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny :  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.    But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours :  you  may 
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DoDvey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
knd  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Finding  it  so  inclined. 

Mai,  With  this,  there  grows 

In  my  most  ill-compos*d  affection  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  lust;  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings :  yet  do  jiot  fear; 
Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own.    AH  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weighM. 
Mai,  But  I  have  none.     The  king-becoming 
graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.    Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Poor  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Tproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 
Macd,  O  Scotland,  Scotland! 

Mai.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live.— O,  nation  miserable ! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody-scepterM, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again. 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ?— Thy  royal  father, 
Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived.     Fare  thee  well. 
These  evils  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself 
Have  banisVd  me  from  Scodand. — O,  my  breast ! 
Thy  hope  ends  here. 

p^^'^*  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 

^iW  of  mtegrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
^»pM  the  black  scruples,  reconciVd  my  thoughts 
1 0  thy  good  truth  and  honour.    Devilish  Macbeth 
p  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
l^to  his  power,  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
*  rom  over-credulous  haste ;  but  God  above 
J^eal  between  thee  and  me,  for  even  now 
1  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Jittspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
^be  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 
or  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
nknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
carcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
A^t  no  time  broke  my  faith;  would  not  betray 
^^  devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight 
^  1^  in  truth,  than  life :  my  first  false  speaking 
Is  ^'^^^^  upon  myself.    What  I  am  truly 
J^oine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command : 


my  poor 
Ow'q?*'*  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 
^  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
V  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth. 


^hither. 
OldSr 

Alread 


Now,  we'll  together ;  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel.     Why  are  you 

silent  ? 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at 

once, 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai.  Well;  more  &non.^-Comes  the  king  forth, 
I  pray  you  ? 

Doct.  Av,  sur :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls, 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

Mat.  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

[Exit  Doctor. 

Macd.  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai.  'Tis  call'd  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king, 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.    How  he  solicits  heaven, 
Heaven  best  knows :  but  strangely-visited  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.   With  this  strange  virtue, 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy. 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  hu  throne, 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  My  countryman :  but  yet  I  know  him  not. 

Macd.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

Mai.  I  know  him  now.    Good  God,  betimes  re- 
move 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country ! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself.     It  cannot 
Be  caird  our  mother,  but  our  grave ;  where  nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile : 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the 

air. 
Are  mnde,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  ceenis 
A  modern  ecstasy ;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  whom ;  and  good  men's 

lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation. 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 

Mai.  What  is  the  newest  prief  ? 

Rosse.  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker. 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  niv  wife  ? 

Rosse.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

Rosse.  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech :  how 
goes  it  ? 

Rosse.     When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the 
tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  tii incur 
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or  man;  worthjr  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  wu  to  my  belief  wilneu'd  (he  rather. 
For  thai  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot. 
Now  is  the  time  of  help.    Your  eye  io  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight, 
To  doff  their  dire  dutresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  comine  thither.     OraciouB  England  hath 
Leot  us  good  Siwaiti,  and  ten  ihoiuand  meo: 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  Done 
That  Christeodom  gives  out. 

Bout.  Would  I  cauM  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !     But  I  have  words, 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. . 

Maed.  What  concern  they? 

The  general  cause,  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

Roue.  No  mind  that's  honest 

But  io  it  shares  some  woe,  thongb  the  main  port 
Pertains  (o  you  alone. 

Maed.  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  from 


Which  shaU  possess  them  with  the  heariesl  eotind 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Maed.  Humph !  I  gucM  at  it. 

Rotte.  Your  castle  is  surpris'd ;  your  wife,  and 

Saragely  slaughter'd :  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  MercifHtl  hearen ! — 

What,  man!  ne'erpuU  your  hat  upon  your  brows: 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Matd.  Hj  chiUren  too  T 

Rout.  Wife,  children, 

That  could  be  found. 


Maed.  And  1  must  be  from  thence  1 

Hy  wife  kiU'd  too? 

Auk.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comToned: 

Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  rerenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Maed.  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones! 
Did  you  say,  aU  T— O,  heU-kite  !— AU  T 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoop  T 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Maed.  1  shall  do  so; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  thinn  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me.^>id  heaTcn  lock 

And  wotild  not  take  their  part7    Sinful  Macdnff! 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee.     Nanght  that  I 


Mai.  Be  th»  the  whetstone  of  your  aword:  Id 
grief 


Conrert  to  anger;  blnnt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it 
""         O!  1  coul'     ■       ■ 
eyes, 


Maed.  < 


1  could  play  the  « 


1  with  n 


And  braggart  with  m;r  tongue.^Bnt,  gentle  HeaTcn, 
Cut  short  all  intermission :  front  to  front. 
Bring  thon  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myseir,- 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him;  ifhe  'scape. 
Heaven  forgire  him  too ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king :  our  power  is  ready ; 
Onr  lack  is  nothing  bnt  our  leare.     Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powen  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.   Receive  wiiat  cheer  you 

The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

[£1™"*- 


ScBKK  I.— Dnnuouie.    A  Boom  in  Ae  CailU. 
Enter  a  Dodar  of  Phytic,  aiui  a  waHiiig  Otntle- 

Docl.  I  have  two  oighu  watched  with  joa,  but 
can  perceire  no  truth  in  yoni  report.  When  wu 
itiheUMwalkedl 

Omi.  Since  hU  majcatir  went  into  the  Beld,  I 
have  Ken  ber  riae  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  uotock  her  cloiet,  lake  forth  paper, 
fold  it,  write  upon  it,  rew)  it,  afierwarda  leal  it,  and 
again  retom  to  bed;  j«t  all  ihU  while  id  a  moat 
fast  sleep. 

Docl.  A  great  pertnrbatJDn  in  oatnre,  to  receife 
at  once  the  MoeDi  of  aleep,  and  do  the  effecta  of 
vatching.  In  thU  tlumbery  agitation,  besides  her 
•alking  and  other  actual  perfarmancBB,  what  at  any 
time  hare  you  heard  her  tavT 

Gem.  That,  air,  which  1  will  not  repeal  after 


QeiU.  Neither  to  yon,  nor  any  one,  hanng  no 
witoeat  to  coofirai  my  speech. 

£iiter  Ladi  Macbeth,  mlh  a  taper, 
ho  you !  ben  ahe  cornea.     This  is  her  <rery  guise, 
and  upon  my  life,  btt  asleep.    Obserre  her :  stand 

DocL  How  came  she  by  that  lisht } 

Gtni.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  hae  light  by 
hsr  continually ;  'tia  her  command. 

Doel.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

€hu.  Ay,  bnt  their  aeoae  ia  abut. 

DoH.  What  ia  it  she  does  now  7  Look,  how  she 
rabs  her  band*. 


Qenl.  It  ia  an  accnstoiDed  action  with  her  to 
seem  thus  waahing  her  bands :  I  bare  known  her 
continue  in  thia  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.  Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Zfoct.  Hark !  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  what 
cornea  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the 
more  stranely. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  *ay  !— 
One;  Iwo:  why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't.— Hell  U 
murky ! — Fie,  my  lord,  fie !  a  soldier,  and  afeaid  I 
What  need  we  fear  who  knowa  it,  when  none  can 
call  our  power  to  account! — Yet  who  would  hare 
thought  the  old  man  to  bare  had  so  much  blood 

DacU  Do  you  maA  thatT 

Lady  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  bad  a  wife :  where 
is  she  DOW? — What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be 
clean? — No  more  o'  that,  my  lord;  no  more  o' 
that:  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

DocU  Go  to,  go  to :  you  have  luiown  what  you 
should  not. 

QtKt.  She  baa  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I 
am  aure  of  thatiHearen  knows  what  she  ha« 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all 
the  perfnmes  of  Arabia  wiU  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.     Ohi  oh!  oh! 

Doct.  What  3  sigh  is  there !    The  heart  la  sorely 

Qtnl.  T  would  not  have  such  a  heart  Id  my  bo^ 
aom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 
Doct.  Well,  well,  well,— 
Qent.  Pray  God,  il 


who  bare  died  faolily  in  their  beda. 


Lady  M.  Wuh  jonr  hands,  pnl  on  jour  nigbt- 
soTni  look  not  bo  pale. — I  tel)  you  yel  agaio, 
Banquo's  buried  ;  he  cannot  come  out  on*»  grare. 

Docl.  Even  lo  T 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed :  there'a  knocking  at 
tfae  EBle.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your 
hand.  What'*  done,  cannot  be  undone :  lo  bed,  to 
bed.  to  bed.  [Exit  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Docl.  Will  abe  go  now  M  bed  I 

Oent.  Directly. 

Doct.  Foul  whisperinga  are  abroad.     Unnatural 

M 


More    needs   ahe    the    dirine,  than    the  phyai- 

God,  Qod.  forgive  us  all!     Look  after  her; 
Remove  from  her  the  oieani  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyea  upon  her. — So,  good  night: 
My  miiid  ihe  hu  mated,  and  amus'd  my  tight. 
I  think,  but  due  not  apeak. 
Qtnt,  Oood  night,  good  doctor. 

\ExntU. 


ScKRK  II. — The  Omtttry  near  Dmtinane. 

EattT,  uttft  Vmm  and  OAoun,  Mehteth,  Cath- 

KKS9,  Anodb,  Linox,  and  Sdditri. 

Menl.  The  Engliih  power  U  near,  led  on  b; 
Malcolm, 
Hit  nucle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
K«'enge>  buni  in  ihem;  for  iheir  dear  caiuea 
Would,  to  the  bleediDg  and  the  grim  daim, 
Eiciie  the  mortified  ataa. 

Aug.  Near  Bimun  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them :  thatvayare  the;  coming. 

Caih.  Who  knows,  if  Donalbaio  be  with  Iub 
brother T 

Lem,  For  certain,  air,  he  is  not.    I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  genitj :  there  ■■  Siwatd'*  son. 
And  maoT  onrough  jouths,  that  eTCn  now 
Protest  tneir  first  of  manhood. 

MttU.  What  does  the  Wrant  7 

Calk.  Oreat  Donsinaue  he  atroogl;  fortiM*. 
Some  say,  he's  mad :  other*,  that  leaser  hate  bim. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fiiry;  bat,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  bacUe  his  distemper'd  cauie 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Aug.  Now  doea  he  feel 

Hia  secret  murder*  sticking  oa  his  hands; 
Now  minutely  reTolta  upbraid  bis  faith-breach: 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love :  noa>  does  he  feel  bis  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who,  then,  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
itself,  for  being  there  ? 

Cath.  WeU;  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  whei«  'tis  truly  ow'd : 
Meet  we  Che  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal; 
And  with  hira  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  lu. 

Len,  Or  so  much  as  it  need* 

To  dew  the  •oTcreign  flower,  and  drown  the  weed*. 
Hake  wB  oar  march  towards  Bimam. 

[Exeunt,  mardimg. 


Scene  HI— Dtuuinaoe.    A  Boom  in  the  CtutU. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  AlUadantt, 

Macb.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  tbem  fly 

all: 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dun«inane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What's  (be  boy  Malcolm? 
Was  he  not  bom  of  woman}  The  spirits  that  know 
All   mortal    consequences    have    pronounc'd    ma 

thus: — 
"Fear  not,  Macbeth;  no  man  that's  bom  of  woman 
Sliall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee." — Then  fly,  lalae 


Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-bc'd  loon! 

Where  got'at  thou  that  goose  look  T 
Serv-  There  is  ten  thousand — 
Macb.  Oeese,  villain  T 

Sere.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb.  Go,  prick  tby  face,  and  over-red  tby  fear, 


Thou  lily-livet'd  boy.  What  soldieia,  patch  ? 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Aire  counsellors  to  fear.   What  soldiers,  whey-face  1 


Serv.  The  English  force,  so  plea     . 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton.'^I  am 
sick  at  heart. 
When  I  behold— Seyton,  I  say !— This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
A*  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  *lead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  woiitd  fain  deny,  and  dare  not. 
Seyton !— . 

£tUer  Settuk. 

iS«y.  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  I 


Mieb. 


^at 


rSey.  All  ia  confirni'd,  mj  lord,  which  tvu  re- 

Mach.  I'll  fight,  till  from  my  booe*  mjr  6esh  be 
hack'd. 
GiTB  me  my  armour. 

Sey,  'Tia  nol  needed  yeu 

JUoci.  I'll  put  it  OD. 
Seod  out  more  hones,  ^n-  the  conntrj  ronod; 
Uaog  thoM  that  talk  of  fear.    Oire  me  mine  ai^ 

How  does  your  patient,  doctor  t 

Doct.  Not  M  sick,  my  lord. 

At  ahe  is  troubled  with  thick-comiDg  fanciea. 
That  keep  her  froin  her  reat. 

Maeb.  Cure  her  of  that: 

Canst  thou  not  miniater  to  a  mind  diaeaa'd, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raie  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  aweet  obllrioua  autidole 
Cleanse  the  stulTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weigha  upon  the  heart  T 


Docl.  Therein  the  patient 

Mu«t  minister  to  himself. 
Maeb.  Throw  phyiic  to  the  dogs;  111  noae  of 

Come,  put  mine  armour  on;  give  me  my  ataff. — 

Sey ton,  send  out.  — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from  me.— 

Come,  sir,  deipaieh. — If  thou  couUst,  doctor,  cat 

The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 

And  purge  it  to  a  souud  and  pristine  health, 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 

That  should  applaud  again. — FuU't  off,  I  aaj. — 


of  them  1 
Kl.  At,  my^. 
Hakes  us  hear  something. 

Mach,  Bring  it  after  me. — 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 
Till  Bimam  forest  come  to  Duosinane.  [£nf. 

DoeU  Were  1  from  Duauoane  away  and  ckai. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.      [EziL 


Seine  IV — CowUry  ntar  i>iMrin<in«.-  a  Wood  fa 

Enter,  mlh  Drum  md  CMours,  Malcolm,  old 
SiwAkD.  and  hU  Sen,  MACotrrr,  MEHTeTH, 
Cathhess,  AnaDS,  Linox,  RoatK,  and  Sotdiert 
vtarching. 

Mai.  Conauia,  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  hand. 
That  chamben  will  be  aafe. 

McnL  We  donbt  it  nothing. 

SiiB.  What  wood  is  thii  before  us  T 

^*^-  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mai.  Let  erery  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear't  before  him:  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  nnmbera  of  our  host,  and  make  discoTery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

^^-  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw.  We  learn  no  other  bat  the  conJBdent  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunainane,  and  will  endure 
Our  settinf  down  before't. 

■W"'-  'Tia  his  main  hope ; 


For  where  there  is  adrantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  lesa  have  given  him  Uie  revolt. 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  abaent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Site.  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  dae  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate. 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate ; 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

[Bxtunt,  ntareking. 

ScBPiE  v.— Dnnsioane.      Within  tht  CatUe. 

Enter,  aith  Drum*  and  CoUnin,  Macbeth,  Set- 

TON,  and  Soldiert. 

Math.  Hang  out  our  bannera  on  (he  outwaid 
walla; 


ACT  V. 


MACBETH. 


8CE1VE  ▼!.  ▼!!• 


Thecryiflstill,  **Thejcoroe  !**  Our  castle's  strengch 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  hare  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.  What  is  that  noise  7 

[A  cry  within^  of  Women. 

Sey.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Aiaeb.  I  have  ahnost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears. 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  hare  cool'd 
To  hear  a  nisht-shiiek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Woukl  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir, 
As  life  were  in't.     I  have  supp'd  full  with  horron : 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughto. 
Cannot  once  start  me.«> Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Sey,  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Hiaeb.  She  should  We  died  hereafter : 
There  would  hare  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.^ 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  hare  lighted  foob 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struto  and  freu  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
Aad  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  com*st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story,  quickly. 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do*t. 

Maeh.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  looked  toward  Bimam,  and  anon,  methonght. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar,  and  slare ! 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if  *t  be  not  so. 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 
1  Bay,  a  moving  grore. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak*8t  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alire. 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much.— • 
I  pall  in  resolution ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  th*  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth :  **  Fear  not,  till  Bimam  wood 
1^0  come  to  Dunsinane  ;**•— and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane.— Arm,  arm,  and  out  !— 
If  this,  which  he  arouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  *gm  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 
And  wish  th*  estate  o*  the  world  were  now  undone. — 
R^ing  the  alarum  bell ! — ^Blow,  wind !— come,  wrack ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

[Exeunt. 

ScEirE  VI. — The  Same.     A  Plain  before  the 

CasUe. 

Enter^  triih  Drums  and  Colours^  Malcolm,  old 
SiWARD,  Macduff,  ^.,  eind  their  Army  with 
Boughs. 

Mai,  Now  near  enough:  your  leafy  screens  throw 
down. 
And  show  like  those  yon  are. — ^You,  worthy  uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son, 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we, 
Shall  take  upon*s  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order.— 


Siw.  Fare  you  well.-— 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant*s  power  to-night. 
Let  us  be  beaten,  ifwe  cannot  fight. 
Maed.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak :  give  them 
all  breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeunt.    Alarums  continued. 

ScENK  VII.— The  Same.    Another  PaH  of  the 

Plain. 

Enter  BIacbxth. 
Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake :  I  cannot 

fly* 

But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course.— What's  he. 
That  was  not  bom  of  woman  ?     Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siwaed. 

Yo.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Macb.  Thou*lt  be  afrakl  to  hear  it. 

Yo.  Siw.  No ;  though  thou  call*st  thyself  a  hot- 
ter name, 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 
Macb.  Mt  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce 
a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 
Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yok  Siw.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant;  wich  my 
sword 
Pll  proTC  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[They  fight,  and  young  Si  ward  is  slain. 
Macb.  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman  :— 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  bora.  [Exit. 

Alarums.    Enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noise  is. — Tyrant,  show 
thy  face ! 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves ;  either  thou ,  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter*d  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.  There  thou  should'st  be ; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.     Let  me  find  him,  fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not.  [Exit.    Alarum. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siward. 

Siw.  This  way,  my  lord. — The  castle's  gently 
render'd ; 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  brarely  in  the  war. 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

[Exeunt.    Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and 
die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Maed.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
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But  get  thee  back ;  mj'  tonl  is  too  much  cbarg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  ajreadv. 

Macd.  I  have  no  wordi; 

My  voice  ia  in  m;  aword:  (hou  bloodier  TillaiD 
Than  tenua  can  give  thee  out  *  [  They  fight. 

Maeb.  Thou  loiail  Ubour. 

A*  easy  maj'st  thou  the  intrenchuit  air 
With  thy  keen  (word  impreu,  ai  make  me  bleed : 
Let  foil  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  creata; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  ooe  of  woman  bora. 

Macd.  Deapair  thy  charm ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hut  serv'd. 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  waa  from  bia  motber'a  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accurs'd  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  bo, 
For  ii  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd. 
That  palter  with  ua  in  a  double  aenae; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd.  Then,  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  the  gaze  and  show  o'  the  time : 
We'll  have  thee,  aa  onr  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
"Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant." 

Maeb.  1  will  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  cnrse. 
Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunainane, 
And  thou  oppoB'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom, 
Vet  I  will  try  the  last.     Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield:  lay  on,  Macduff; 
Anddamn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  "Hold,  enough." 
[ExetMt,  fighting. 

JUtreal.    Flomith.    Re-enter,  with  Drum  and  Co- 
louTt,  Malcolm,  old  Siwabd,  Robse,  Tha/ia, 
and  SUditrt. 
Mai.  I  would,  the  friends  wa  miss  were  safe  ar- 

Sivi.  Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  see, 
So  xreat  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mai.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Roue.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's 
debt: 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  waa  ■  man. 
The  which  do  aooner  bad  his  prowess  confirm'd 


In  the  unakrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siv>.  Then  he  is  dead? 

Roue.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  Geld.     Yoor 
cause  of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  bis  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Situ.  Had  fae  his  hurts  befora  T 

Rout.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

tiiu.  Why  then,  God'a  soldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  a*  many  sons  aa  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wiah  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
Ai>d  so,  bis  knell  ia  knoU'd. 

Mid.  He'a  worth  more  sorrow. 

And  that  I'll  apend  for  bim. 

Siie.  He's  worth  no  more : 


Re-enter  MAcnurr,  toilh  Macbetb'b  Head. 
Macd.  Hail,  king !  for  so  thou  art.     Behold, 
where  stands 
The  usurper's  cuned  head :  the  time  ia  free. 
I  see  thee  compaas'd  with  thy  kingdom's  peiH, 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds ; 
Whose  voices  1  AeAn  aloud  with  mine,'— 
Hail,  king  of  Scolland ! 
Ml.  Hail,  king  of  Scotland ! 

IFlomA. 
Mai,  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expeuae  of  tinw. 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  aeveral  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and  kins* 

Henceforth  be  earls;  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  auch  an  honour  nam'd.     What'a  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
Aa  calling  home  our  exil'd  frienda  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  miniatera 
Of  thia  dead  butcher,  and  hia  liend-like  queeB, 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  baiula 
Took  off  her  life ;— thia,  and  what  needful  else 


So,  thanka  to  all  at  once,  and  t«  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  ua  crown'd  at  Scone. 

[FZovriiA.     ExemnL 
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ACT  I— ScKFi  1. 
-EnltrllmlWiUku,'' 
Pfwloren  of  Stwkapeue  need  bowU  be  inforaMd, 
IkU  the  Weird  SiHen  ue  not  the  witchei  oT  Tolgu  m- 
ptntition.  Heii^eediurd  the  msteriaUofinperitilioiu 
Mkf  in  bit  di^,  w  to  witehca,  their  channi,  their  ma- 
lignitTi  ■ad  thor  lesgne  with  the  "  commoD  enemf  of 
am;"  but  he  clerKteil  them  Grom  objecli  o(  material 
dmd  ud  diigiut,  mixed  with  eoDtempI,  into  myiteriooi  i 
ud  powecfo]  agenla  of  ipiritoal  wiekednen.  He  hu 
''ctuiMdeiioiighi>rtIieweU'4(DownadjuDct>  of  the  Scotch 
Di  Ltncaibire  witches  to  give  indiridiulitr  and  realitf 
la  hit  penoaages,  and  eren  lelecled  ao  much  of  the 
*ilillr  lndieroQi  ai  wotild  add  to  the  atrange  myaterr  | 
<if  tlirir  beiog;  yet  they  are  not  tniaerable  and  decrepid 
i^HS  the  dread  of  the  Tillage,  bot  "  the  Weiid  Siiteri"— 
Uul  ii,  nyi  HolUngihed,  "  ai  ye  would  ny,  the  god- 
dcaa  of  deitinj,  or  else  nymphi  or  fairiei  indued  with 
prephrei  by  necrotnanlical  acience."  They  ■"  power- 
ful u  well  aa  malignant  beingi,  whoae  amoKinent  may 
te  the  peraeenlion  of  the  "  tempest-toaaed"  mariner,  but 
wbsK  deligbt  ■•  to  poiion  the  minda  of  the  brave,  and 
toutDpoDlhedesUnJeiiirthegreat.    Coleridge  rightly 

"The  Weird  Siaten  aic  aa  tme  a  creation  of  Sbake- 
>P<ve%  u  hi*  Ariel  and  Caliban, — falel,  foriet,  and 
nalFiuliiing  witcbe*  being  the  elementa.  They  are 
*My  diflerenl  from  any  icpreaentation  of  witcbe*  in 
Uu  eDDtcmporary  writen,  and  yet  preaeoled  a  anfficieot 
"terul  reaemblanee  to  the  creatarea  of  Tulgar  preJH- 
^  to  act  immediately  on  the  andience.  Their  char- 
■cltr  couiiij  in  ihe  imaginatire  diaeannecled  froin  the 
fxii  i  they  are  the  ahadowy  obacore  and  fearfUly  aoom- 
■looaaf  pbyaical  nature,  the  lawleaa  of  hnman  natnre — 
'''niental  aveogen  withoat  »ex  or  Win." 

In  the  lame  spirit  of  trae  criticism,  Charles  Lamb 
'*-1*'  "  They  are  fool  anoinaliea,  of  whom  we  iinow  ddI 
'tfote  they  an  sprang,  nor  whether  they  have  begin- 
■iof  n-  enitiDg.  As  they  are  without  haman  passions, 
'°  they  Kem  u,  be  withoat  haman  relations.  They 
""«  with  Ihnndei  and  lightning,  and  ranish  to  air- 
"Mic.  This  is  all  we  know  of  them.  Except  Hecale, 
iKy  hare  no  name*,  which  heightens  their  myaterioos- 

Thea) 


ortgiDally  acted  as  he  saw  it  in  IflID,  itroDgly  iadicMe* 
that  these  witches  were,  even  on  that  homble  stage, 
reprcaented  as  mncb  nobler  beings  than  they  hare  nooe 
been  permitled  to  appear. 

« In  Hacseth,  at  the  Globe,  1610,  the  20lh  of  April, 
Satoiday,  there  was  to  be  observed,  first,  how  Macbeth 
and  Banqtta,  two  noblemen  of  Scotland,  riding  through 
a  wood,  there  stood  biidbrt  them  three  women  FaiHa, 
or  Xynqikt,  and  sainted  Haebeth,  uying  three  times 
onto  him.  Hail,  Macbeth,  King  of  Codor,  for  thon  ahalt 
be  a  King,  but  shall  beget  no  Kings  ^-  Then,  sakl 
Banqoo,  WbatI  all  to  Macbeth,  and  BMhing  to  met 
Yea,  said  the  Nymphs,  Hail  to  thee,  Bamiuo)  thooshalt 
beget  Kings  yel  be  no  King." 

«  That  wUl  bt  tn  Iht  III  0/  tm." 
Coleridge  was  atrnck  with  the  "direflil  music  the 
wild  wayward  rbylhm,  and  abrupt  lyric*  of  the  open- 
ing of  Macbeth."  The  English  editors  of  the  last  «fB 
have  done  what  they  could  to  weaken  this  effect.  I 
conenr  with  Mr.  Knight  in  restoring  the  old  text,  and 
in  his  reaaona  throughouL 

"Stevens  atrikes  out  lAa  as  harsh  and  tmneccsBary. 
Any  one  who  has  an  ear  for  the  lyrical  movement  of  the 
whole  acene  will  aee  what  an  eiqoisile  variety  of  pause 
there  is  in  the  ten  line*  of  which  it  eonaists.  Take 
the  line 

•  Thm  u  m—%  wlik  MubMt  {' 
aad  contrast  its  solemn  movement  with  what  ha*  pre- 
ceded it.    Bat  the  editors  most  have  item  •yllablea ; 
•■d  so  some  read 


Halone  has,  however,  here  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
original  line,  by  penaading  himself  and  others  that 
llun  is  a  dissyllable,"— Khioht.  ^ 

ScEHB  II. 
•" — iann'd  auAnaT" — i.  e.  hii  army  doomed,  or 
damned,  to  become  the  "  quarry,"  or  pny,  of  his  ene- 
mies. This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies,  which 
was  deserted  by  most  editors,  although  giving  an  ob- 
vious meaning,  more  forcible  than  ntarreJ,  which,  at 
Johnson'*  instance,  they  tabstitoted  for  "  qnarry." 
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«  --  and  dirtfid  tkundert  brsaje."— In  the  folio,  1623, 
the  line  ends  at  *<  thunders,"  and  being  obvionsly  de- 
fective, the  folio,  1632,  inserted  breaking ;  bat  the  pre- 
sent tense,  and  not  the  participle,  seems  wanting,  and 
Pope,  therefore,  changed  the  word  to  ^  break.'' 

^  ^  BeUona'i  bridegroom*' — ^meaning  Macbeth,  a  war- 
rior fit  for  the  husband  of  the  warlike  goddess.  «  Lap- 
p$d  in  proof,"  covered  with  armour  of  proof. 

«<Bellona's  bridegroom'  is  here  undoubtedly  Mac- 
beth ;  but  Henley  and  Stevens,  fancying  that  the  God 
of  War  was  meant,  chuckle  over  Shakespeare's  ignor- 
ance in  not  knowing  that  Mara  was  not  the  husbcuod 
of  Bellona." — Knight. 

Scene  III. 

•*  *  Aroint  thee,  witch  /'  the  rump-fed  ronyon  m«.'* — 
The  meaning  of  **  aroint"  is  begone,  or  ttand  off,  and  it 
IS  still  used  in  the  Craven  district,  and  generally  in  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Cheshire.  In  some 
places  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  ryni,  but  it  is  the 
same  word. 

**  Ronyon*' — i.  e.  scabby  or  mangy  woman.  Fren. 
rogneux,  royne,  scurf. — Colukb. 

<*  PU  drain  him  at  dry  at  hay.** 

**  Stevens  says,  *  As  I  cannot  help  supposing  this  scene 
to  have  been  uniformly  metrical  when  our  author  wrote 
it,  in  its  present  state  I  suspect  it  to  be  clogged  with  in- 
terpolations, or  mutilate  by  omissions.'  There  appears 
no  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  the  scene  was 
wnformly  metrical.  It  is  a  mixture  of  blank  verse  with 
the  seven-syllable  rhyme,  producing,  from  its  variety,  a 
wild  and  solemn  effect,  which  no  regularity  could  have 
achieved. 

'Where  bMt  thoa  bMs,  liiter? 

KnUofiwiM;' 
18  a  line  of  blank  verse : 

*8kuir,yirtmtihoni* 

a  dramatic  hemistich.   We  have  then  four  lines  of  blank 

verse,  before  the  lyrical  movement,  'But  in  a  sieve,'  &«. 

'IMlflirtthMawfBd. 

Th'Mtklad. 

Audi  anotliery' 

18  a  ten-syllable  line,  rhyming  with  the  foUowing  octo- 
syllabic line.    So,  in  the  same  manner — 

<r  th«  shipiiMB*!  «rd. 

I'll  dnte  Ub  m  dry  m  hay,' 

is  a  ten-syllable  line,  rhyming  with  the  following  one 

of  seven  syllables.     The  editora  have  destroyed  this 

metrical  arrangement,  by  changing  <  Th*  art  kind,'  into 

*  Than  art  kind :'  and  *  Pll  drain  him  as  dry  as  hay,' 

into  <  /  will  drain  him  as  dry  as  hay.' " — Knioht. 

<<  The  WEian  ju^ert,  hand  in  Aaiut."— All  authorities 
agree  that  «  weird"  (spelled  weyward  in  the  folio)  is  of 
Saxon  origin,  viz.  from  wyrd,  which  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Latin  fatum :  « weird"  is  therefore 
fatal.  The  ballad  of  "The  Birth  of  St.  George,"  in 
Percy's  «  Reliques,"  has  the  expression  of  <*The  weird 
lady  of  the  woods ;"  and  the  same  word  occurs  twice  in 
the  old  Scottish  drama  of « Philotus,"  1603  and  1612. 
Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  translation  of  the  ^neid,  calls 
the  Parca  "  the  weird  sisten." — Collier. 

**jSre  yt  fantastical"— i.  e.  creatures  offanUaty  or 
imaginaivm,  Hollingshed  says,  that  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
quo  at  first  reputed  the  appearance  of  the  witches 
''some  vain, /ffniM^tcoZ  illusion." 

**By  Sind's  death,  I  kn&w  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor.** 

Sinel,  according  to  Hollingshed,  was  the  name  of  Mac- 
beth's  father. 

**  Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  ineane  root, 
Thai  takes  the  reason  prisoner  7" 
This  alludes  to  the  qualities  anciently  ascribed  to 
hemlock.  In  Greene's  «  Never  too  Late,"  1616,  we  have 
"You  gazed  against  the  sun,  and  so  blemished  yonr 
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sight;  or  else  you  have  eaten  of  the  roots  of  hemlod. 
tluit  makes  men's  eyes  conceit  unseen  objects." 

<<  Cams  post  with  |»t^"— The  old  copies  read,  "Cn 
post  with  post,"  which  seems  a  misprint.  The  mean- 
ing is  evident,  when  we  take  tale  in  the  sense,  not  of  a 
narrative,  but  of  an  enumeration,  from  the  Saxon  tdn, 
to  count.  Johnson  explains  the  passage  oorrecUr  is 
these  words : — **  Posts  arrived  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
counted."  Rowe  reads,  <<  as  thick  as  hail,**  which  my 
be  considered  as  a  needless  alteration. 

« — function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  it, 
Bui  whai  is  not.** 

<<  All  powers  of  action  are  oppressed  and  crashed  ly 
one  overwhelming  image  in  the  mind,  and  nothing  is 
present  to  me  but  that  which  is  really  fbtnre." — Johk- 

SON. 

Scene  IV. 
**  Safe  toward  your  hve  and  honomr,** 

Blackstone  would  read,  «  safe  towards  yo«,"  and  is- 
terprets  the  word  safe  as  saved,  conceiving  that  the 
whole  speech  is  an  allusion  to  feudal  homage:  <Tbe 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  liege  homage,  to  the  king,  vu 
absolute,  and  without  any  exception ;  but  simple  homagtf 
when  done  to  a  subject  for  lands  holden  of  him,  was 
always  with  a  saving  of  the  allegiance  (the  lote  asd 
Aonour)  due  to  the  sovereign.  '  Sauf  la  foy  que  jto 
doy  a  nostre  nignor  le  roy.*  But  it  is  intelligible  as  h 
stands,  taking  safe  in  one  of  its  senses  still  in  use,  far 
conferring  security,  as  we  say,  '^a  safe  port,"  <*  a  safe 
guide." 

<<  We  will  estakli^  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm  i  whom  we  name  htrtefttr. 
The  prince  of  Cumberland.** 

Cumberland  was,  at  the  time,  held  by  Scotland  of  the 
crown  of  England,  as  a  fief.  Prince  of  Cumberland  was 
the  title  borne  by  the  declared  successor  to  the  thitMie 
of  Scotland.  Hollingshed  explains  Macbeth^  uneasi- 
ness on  this  occasion : — **  Duncan  having  two  sons,  he 
made  the  elder  of  them  (called  Malcolm)  Prince  of 
Cumberland,  as  it  was  thereby  to  appoint  him  his  sne- 
cessor  in  his  kingdom,  immediately  after  his  decease. 
Macbeth,  sorely  troubled  therewith,  for  that  he  saw  bf 
this  means  his  hope  sore  hindered  (where,  by  the  old 
laws  of  the  realm  the  ordinance  was,  that  if  he  that  sbooid 
succeed  was  not  able  of  age  to  take  the  charge  upoa 
himself,  he  that  was  next  of  blood  unto  him  should  be 
admitted,)  he  began  to  take  counsel  how  he  might  osarp 
the  kingdom  by  force,  having  a  just  quarrel  so  to  da  (as 
he  took  the  matter,)  for  that  Duncan  did  what  in  him 
lay  to  defraud  him  of  all  manner  of  title  and  claia 
which  he  might,  in  time  to  come,  pretend  to  the  crown.' 

Scene  V. 

**  Enter  Ladt  Macbeth." 
«  Macbeth  is  described  by  Lady  Macbeth  so  as  at  the 
same  time  to  reveal  her  own  character.  Could  he  hare 
every  thing  he  wanted,  he  would  rather  have  it  inno- 
cently ; — ^ignorant,  as  alas  f  how  many  of  na  are,  that 
he  who  wishes  a  temporal  end  for  itself,  does  in  truth 
will  the  means;  and  hence  the  danger  of  indulgisg 
fancies.  Lady  Macbeth,  like  all  in  Sbakespeare,  is  < 
class  individualized :— of  high  rank,  left  much  akme, 
and  feeding  herself  with  day-dreams  of  ambition,  she 
mistakes  the  courage  of  fantasy  for  the  power  of  bear- 
ing the  consequences  of  the  realities  of  guilt.  Hers  is 
the  mock  fortitude  of  a  mind  deluded  by  ambition ;  she 
shames  her  husband  with  a  superhuman  audacity  of 
fancy  which  she  cannot  support,  but  sinks  in  the  seascA 
of  remorse,  and  dies  in  suicidal  agony.    Her  speech-— 


'Cooet  all  700  iplrita 
Tbat  tend  on  mortal  thoaskti,  ubmx  bm  hero,*  cte. 

is  that  of  one  who  had  habitually  familiarized  her  una- 
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Ration  to  dreadful  conceptioiM,  and  was  trying  to  do 
80  still  more.  Her  invocations  and  requisitions  are  all 
the  false  efforts  of  a  mind  accustomed  only  hitherto  to 
the  shadows  of  the  imagination,  yivid  enough  to  throw 
the  eTery-day  suhstanees  of  life  into  shadow,  but  nerer 
as  yet  brought  into  direct  contact  with  their  own  cor- 
respondent realities.  She  evinces  no  womanly  life,  no 
wifely  joy,  at  the  return  of  her  husband,  no  pleased  ter- 
ror at  the  thought  of  his  past  dangers ;  whilst  Macbeth 
barsts  forth  naturally — 

*  My  dearett  lore—' 
and  shrinks  from  the  boldness  with  which  she  presents 
his  own  thoughts  to  him." — Coleridge. 

"  —  keep  peace  between 
The  effect,  and  it  t" 

**  Lady  Macbeth's  purpose  was  to  be  effected  by  ac- 
tion. <To  keep  peace  between  the  effect  and  purpose,' 
means,  '  to  delay  the  execution  of  her  purpose,  to  pre- 
vent its  proceeding  to  effect.'  Sir  William  Davenant*s 
strange  alteration  of  this  play  sometimes  affords  a  reason- 
ably «ood  commentary  upon  it.  Thus,  in  the  present 
instance — 

* make  thkk 

Mjr  blood,  stop  all  pa«afe  to  remoney 

That  no  reUpm  Into  nerey  iMjr 

Slake  ray  dcaics,  nor  nuke  It  fell  Iwfors 

Ti*  ripeo*d  to  effect.*  Sinoxa. 

'*  Comty  ycm  spirita,*^ — ^The  modem  editors,  who  in- 
sert aAer  Davenant,  «  all  ye  spirits,"  or,  with  Stevens, 
read,  <<  Come,  come,"  so  as  to  make  a  regular  heroic 
verse,  lessen  the  solemnity  of  the  rhythm,  and  by  taking 
away  the  long  pause  after  the  close  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  quite  destroy  the  effect  of  the  transition  of 
thought  and  feeling  required  by  the  terrible  impreca- 
tion which  is  next  uttered.  The  break  in  the  metre 
marks  this  in  common  reading,  and  adds  to  the  effect  in 
more  elaborate  delivery. 

^Mter favour" — to  change  countenance. 

Scene  VI. 

"  This  caetle  hath  a  pleatani  teai^  etc. 

**  This  short  dialogue  between  Duncan  and  Banquo, 
as  they  approach  Macbeth's  castle,  has  always  appeared 
to  me  a  striking  instance  of  what  in  painting  is  termed 
rcpoic.  Their  conversation  naturally  turns  upon  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  air ; 
tnd  Banquo,  observing  the  martlets'  nests  in  every  re- 
cess of  the  cornice,  remarks  that,  where  these  birds 
most  breed  and  haunt,  the  air  is  delicate.  The  subject 
of  this  quiet  and  easy  conversation  gives  that  repose  so 
necessary  to  the  mind  after  the  tumultuous  bustle  of  the 
preceding  scenes,  and  perfectly  contrasts  the  scene  of 
horror  that  immediately  succeeds.  It  seems  as  if  Shake- 
speare asked  himself,  <  What  is  a  prince  likely  to  say 
to  his  attendants  on  such  an  occasion  ?'  Whereas  the 
modern  writers  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  always 
searching  for  new  thoughts,  such  as  would  never  occur 
to  men  in  the  situation  represented.  This  also  is  fre- 
qaenlly  the  practice  of  Homer,  who,  from  the  midst  of 
battles  and  horrors,  relieves  and  refreshes  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  by  introducing  some  quiet  rural  image,  or 
picture  of  famUiar  domestic  life."— Sia  J.  Reynolds. 

''Hotf?  yo»  ikall  hid  God  yield  tut /or  your  painSy 
Jtnd  thank  us  for  your  trouble,'* 

Dnncan  says,  that  even  love  sometimes  occasions  him 
trouble,  but  that  he  thanks  it  as  love  notwithstanding ; 
ani  that  thus  he  teaches  Lady  Macbeth,  while  she  takes 
trouble  on  his  account,  to  «  bid  God  yield,"  or  rewaid, 
him  for  giving  that  trouble.— Collieb. 

Scene  VII. 

^  **  With  hie  SURCEASE  encceaa,** — ^To  "surcease"  is  to 
hnish,  or  conclude ;  and  the  meaning  (At 9  being  used  for 
»<«)  is, «« and  catch  success  with  its  conclusion." 
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"  We  rut  your  HEUurt" — beadsmen,  bound  to  pray 
for  a  benefactor. 

<<  Upon  thi$  bank  and  shoal  of  time'* — in  the  original, 
ichoole,  Theobald  corrected  the  word  to  ehoal,  «by 
which,"  says  Stevens,  **  our  author  means  the  shallow 
ford  of  life."  The  received  reading  is  unquestionably 
the  clearest.  Tieck's  defence  of  echool  is  however  suf- 
ficiently ingenious  : — "  Bank,**  he  says,  "  is  here  the 
school-bench ;  ^tms  \b  used,  as  it  frequently  is,  for  the 
present  time.  The  editors  have  altered  school  into 
shoal.  But  this  would-be  improvement  does  not  fit  with 
the  context;  and  smothers  the  idea  of  the  author. 
Macbeth  says — if  we  could  believe  that  after  perpe- 
trated wickedness  we  could  enjoy  peace  in  the  present — 
(here  occurs  to  him  the  image  of  a  school,  where  a 
scholar  anticipates  a  complaint  or  an  injury) — if  the 
present  only  were  secure,  I  would  care  nothing  for  the 
future — ^what  might  happen  to  me — ^if  this  school  were 

removed But  we  receive  the  judgment  in  thii 

school  f  where  we  <  but  teach  bloody  instruction,' "  &c. 

*'  Vaulting  ambiiion,  which  o*erleaps  itnlf, 
And  falls  on  the  other'*— 

'<It  has  been  proposed  to  read,  instead  of  itseff,  iU 
sell,  its  saddle.  However  clever  may  be  the  notion,  we 
can  scarcely  admit  the  necessity  for  the  change  of  the 
original.  A  person  (and  vaulting  ambition  is  personi- 
fied) might  be  said  to  overleap  himself,  as  well  as  over- 
balance himself,  or  overcharge  himself,  or  overlabour 
himself,  or  overmeasure  himself,  or  overreach  himself. 
There  is  a  parallel  use  of  the  word  orsr  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher: — < Prove  it  again,  sir;  it  may  be  your 
sense  was  set  too  high,  and  so  overwrought  itself,*  The 
word  over,  in  all  these  cases,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  too 
much.** — Knight. 

Many  editors  follow  Hanmer's  conjectural  insertion, 
and  read,  «  falls  on  the  other  side."  That,  I  presuxpe, 
is  meant ;  but  the  poet's  language  was  sufficiently  clear 
to  suggest  that  sense  in  his  own  rapid  manner,  and  the 
sentence  is  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
to  whom  Macbeth  turns  in  agitated  inquiry.  This  hur- 
ried agitation  is  better  expressed  by  omitting  itie,  as  in 
the  old  copies,  and  printing  the  passage  as  an  interrupt- 
ed and  incomplete  sentence. 

«<  We  fail,** — ^This  punctuation  is  adopted,  as  giving 
the  sense  most  congruous  with  the  next  line,  and  by  far 
the  roost  characteristic  of  the  speaker's  dauntless  self^ 
possession.  **  If  we  should  fail  I  what  then  V*  asks  the 
hesitating  chief.  <<Then  we  fail,  and  must  take  the 
consequences ;  but  be  bold  and  you  will  no^  fail."  But 
both  speeches  are  printed  in  the  folios  with  a  note  of 
interrogation"  — we  fail  7"  «  We  fail  f"  This  too  per- 
mits a  natural  sense.  She  repeats  the  question  interroga- 
tively, but  with  a  contemptuous  tone.  The  note  of  ad- 
miration in  many  editions  is  wholly  conjectural,  and  the 
sense  not  in  unison  with  the  context.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  I  find  my  opinion  confirmed  by  the  author- 
ity of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who 
says — 

"  In  her  impersonation  of  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
Mrs.  Siddons  adopted  three  different  intonations  in  giv- 
ing the  words  "  We  fail."  At  first,  a  quick  contemp- 
tuous interrogation — ^We  fail?  Afterwards  with  the 
note  of  admiration — We  fail !  and  an  accent  of  indig- 
nant astonishment,  laying  the  principal  emphasis  on  the 
word  we — We  fail!  Lastly,  she  fixed  on  what  I  am 
convinced  is  the  true  reading — ^We  fail.  W^ith  the  sim- 
ple period,  modulating  her  voice  to  a  deep,  low,  resolute 
tone,  which  settled  the  issue  at  once ;  as  though  she  had 
said,  "  If  we  fail,  why  then  we  fail,  and  all  is  over." 
This  is  consistent  with  the  dark  fatalism  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  sense  of  the  lines  following ;  and  the  effect 
was  sublime,  almost  awful." 

"  Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince" — i.  e.  so 
orercome.    The  word  is  again  used  in  the  same  sense, 
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(act  iv.  sc.  3,)  and  it  is  bo  applied  in  *<  Love's  Labour 
Lost." 

**jS  limbeck  only" — alembic.  Shakespeare  under- 
stood the  construction  of  a  still,  in  this  happy  compari- 
son of  the  brain  to  that  part  of  a  vessel  through  which 
a  distilled  liquor  passes. 

**  0/  our  great  quell." — To  "quell**  and  to  kill  are 
in  fact  the  same  word  in  their  origin,  from  the  Saxon 
evellan.    Here  <<  quell"  is  used  substantively. 

ACT  II.— Scene  L 

^^  Court  within  the  Castle,  Enter  Banquo  and 
Fleance,"  etc. 

"A  large  court,  surrounded  all  or  in  part  by  an  open 
gallery ;  the  gallery  ascended  into  by  stairs,  open  like- 
wise ;  with  addition  of  a  college-like  gateway,  in  which 
opens  a  porter's  lodge — appears  to  have  been  the  poet's 
idea  of  the  place  of  this  great  action.  The  circum- 
Btances  that  mark  it  are  scattered  through  three  scenes : 
in  the  latter,  the  hall  (which  moderns  make  the  scene 
of  this  action)  is  appointed  a  place  of  second  assem*jly, 
in  terms  that  show  it  plainly  distinct  from  that  assem- 
bled in  then.  Buildings  of  this  description  rose  in  ages 
of  chivalry,  when  knights  rode  into  their  courts,  and 
paid  their  devoirs  to  ladies,  viewing  of  their  tiltings  and 
them  from  this  open  gallery.  Fragments  of  some  of 
them,  over  the  mansions  of  noblemen,  are  still  subsist- 
ing in  London,  changed  to  hotels  or  inns.  Shakespeare 
might  see  them  much  more  entire,  and  take  his  notion 
from  them." — Capell. 

**  ThereU  husbandbt  in  heaven" — ^i.  e.  thrift,  or  fru- 
gality in  heaven. 

"  Rettrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  teay  to  in  repose." 

"  It  is  apparent  from  what  Banquo  says  afterwards, 
that  he  had  been  solicited  in  a  dream  to  do  something 
in  consequence  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Witches,  that  his 
waking  senses  were  shocked  at ;  and  Shakespeare  has 
finely  contrasted  his  character  with  that  of  Macbeth. 
Banquo  is  praying  against  being  tempted  to  encourage 
thoughts  of  guilt  even  in  his  sleep ;  while  Macbeth  is 
hurrying  into  temptation,  and  revolving  in  his  mind 
every  scheme,  however  flagitious,  that  may  assist  him 
to  complete  his  purpose.  The  one  is  unwilling  to  sleep 
lest  the  same  phantoms  should  assail  his  resolution 
again;  while  the  other  is  depriving  himself  of  rest 
through  impatience  to  commit  the  murder." — Stevens. 

"  Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  orncES." — It  is 
not  only  needless,  but  improper,  with  Malone,  to  change 
"  offices"  of  the  old  copies  into  officers.  There  were 
various  "  offices"  in  the  residences  of  the  nobility,  and 
servants  belonging  to  each :  to  send  largess  to  the  "  of- 
fices" in  Macbeth's  castle,  was  to  give  it  to  the  persons 
employed  in  them. 

"  When  my  drink  is  ready." — ^It  was  a  common  lux- 
ury of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  Poet's  own  time,  to  take 
some  warm  mixture  of  wine,  ale,  or  other  "  brewage," 
before  sleep ;  the  various  compositions  of  which,  those 
who  are  curious  in  ancient  luxury,  may  find  detailed  in 
0ome  of  the  commentators.  Shakespeare  has  here  aUu- 
ded  to  it  in  a  manner  that  would  have  made  Racine  or 
Voltaire  shudder,  but  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  dra- 
matic efiect, — to  bring  out,  by  this  allusion  to  an  inci- 
dent of  domestic  comfort,  familiar  to  his  bearers,  the 
horror  of  Macbeth's  real  intention,  the  terror  of  his  guilty 
meditations,  and  the  visionary  dagger,  in  deeper  colours 
from  the  strong  contrast. 

*^jSnd  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  ooutb  of  blood." — 
The  « dudgeon"  is  the  handle  or  haft  of  a  da^er : 
"  gouts"  of  blood  are  drops  of  blood,  from  the  Fr.  goiUte. 
The  word  was  unusual  in  this  sense. 

The  curtained  sleep :  witchcraft  celebrates," — So  all 
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the  old  copies :  editors  since  the  time  of  Davenant  (Mr. 
Knight  is  an  exception)  have  inserted  now  before 
« witchcraft,"  but  it  is  much  more  impressire  in  the 
original,  and  we  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  ImiirDve 
ShaJcespeare's  versification :  if  he  thought  fit  to  leave 
the  line  here  with  nine  syllables,  as  in  other  instances, 
some  may  consider  him  wrong,  but  nobody  ought  to 
venture  to  correct  him. — Colueb. 

**  With  Tarquin*s  ravishing  stbides." — ^Thc  folios 
have  sides,  out  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  sense : 
the  objections  made  to  **  strides"  (which  was  Pope's 
word)  have  been  two-fold ;  first,  that  it  is  not  the  read- 
ing of  the  old  copies ;  and  next,  that  "  strides"  does  not 
indicate  a  <<  stealthy  pace,"  or  moving  <<  like  a  ^host." 
We  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  last  objection,  inasmncii 
as  a  person  with  such  a  purpose  would  take  <'  strides," 
in  order  that  as  few  foot-falls  as  possible  might  be  heard ; 
neither  are  *<  strkles"  inconsistent  with  secresy  and  si- 
lence. 

Scene  II. 

<'  That  whidi  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold  J* 

These  lines  are  printed  here  in  the  slightly  irregular 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  folios.  Tfaiis  lyrical  free- 
dom of  verse,  and  the  consequent  hurried  abruptness  of 
pause,  seem  to  me  meant  to  express,  as  they  do  express, 
the  deep  excitement  of  the  speaker,  and  thus  <<  sait  the 
present  horror"  of  the  scene.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attempt  of  the  later  editors  to  bring  these  lines  into  a 
regular  ten-syllable  metre,  which  is  after  all  but  im- 
perfectly attained,  gives  the  passage  a  tone  of  studied 
declamation, — grand  and  solemn,  indeed,  but  more  like 
Racine  than  Shakespeare.  The  dramatic  effect  is  dead- 
ened, unless  indeed  the  lines  are  spoken  or  read  with 
just  such  breaks  and  pauses  as  will  give  to  the  ear  the 
very  same  rhythm  which  they  have  to  the  eye  in  the 
original  editions.  The  lines  are  arranged  by  Stevens, 
Malone,  and  others,  as  follows :  the  reader  will  judge 
for  himself  how  far  they  are  improved. 

Ladv  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  mnde 
What  hath  quench'd  them  hath  given  me  fire. — ^Haik  ! — ^1 
It  waa  the  owl  that  ahriek'd,  the  faul  belknaoi 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night.    He  is  about  it. 
The  doon  are  open ;  and  the  lurfcited  grooms 
Do  mode  their  charge  with  snores !    I  hare  drugg'd  their 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  liTe,  or  die. 

^' I  have  drugged  their  possets." — ^It  was  a  general 
custom  to  eat  possets  just  before  bed-time.  Handle 
Holmes,  in  his  "  Academy  of  Armory,"  says,  •«  Posset  is 
hot  milk  poured  on  ale  or  sack,  having  sugar,  grated 
biscuit,  and  eggs,  with  other  ingredients,  boiled  in  it, 
which  goes  all  to  a  curd." 

<< —  had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done^t." 

Mrs.  Jameson  says — **  In  the  murdering-scene,  the 
obdurate  inflexibility  of  purpose  with  which  she  drives 
on  Macbeth  to  the  execution  of  their  project,  and  her 
masculine  indifference  to  blood  and  death,  would  in- 
spire unmitigated  disgust  and  horror,  but  for  the  in- 
voluntary consciousness  that  it  is  produced  rather  by 
the  exertion  of  a  strong  power  over  herself,  than  by 
absolute- depravity  of  disposition  and  ferocity  of  temper. 
This  impression  of  her  character  is  brought  home  at 
once  to  our  very  hearts  with  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  springs  of  nature  within  us,  the  most  subtle 
mastery  over  their  various  operations,  and  a  feeling  of 
dramatic  effect  not  less  wonderful.  The  very  passages 
in  which  Lady  Macbeth  displays  the  most  savage  and 
relentless  determination,  are  so  worded  as  to  fill  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  sex,  and  place  the  woman  before 
us  in  all  her  dearest  attributes,  at  once  softening  and 
refining  the  horror,  and  rendering  it  more  intense. 
Thus,  when  ^e  reproaches  her  husband  for  his  weak- 
ness— 
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'  — FrontUittaM, 
8ueh  I  McouBt  thy  love  !* 
<*  Again — 

—  Cone  to  mj  womui'i  bmttif 
Awl  take  ny  milk  for  gmlU  jou  murderiaf  BlBlPt«% 
Tkat  ao  cwpuactioui  Tlattiagi  of  aaturo 
Skako  my  fell  purpoM,  ice. 

I  have  ffbta  wck,  and  kaow  how  toador  'tto 
To  lore  the  babe  that  oUlka  iBe»  ice. 

"And  lastly^  in  the  moment  of  extremest  honror  comes 
that  anexpected  toach  of  feeling,  ao  startling,  yet  so 
wosderfally  true  to  natare~- 

*  Had  he  not  rceeoibled  my  father  M  he  slept, 
I  had  done  it !'  '* 

^This  'one  touch  of  natare/  (Warburton  obsenres,) 
is  rery  artful :  for,  as  the  poet  has  drawn  the  lady  and 
her  husband,  it  would  be  thought  the  act  should  have 
been  done  by  her.  It  is  likewise  highly  just :  for  though 
ambition  had  subdued  in  her  all  the  sentiments  of  na- 
ture towards  present  objects,  yet  the  likeness  of  one 
past,  which  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  regard 
with  reverence,  made  her  unnatural  passions  for  a  mo- 
meat  give  way  to  the  sentiments  of  instinct  and  hu- 
manity.** 

«— Me  ravell'd  slxave  of  care.'* — "Sleave"  silk  is 
coarse  unwroaght  silk.  This,  and  what  follows,  are 
Macbeth's  reflections  upon  sleep,  and  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  form  part  of  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  over- 
heard. 

*<  Making  the  green — one  red*'* 

Editors  differ  upon  the  mode  of  reading  this  line.  In 
the  original  it  stands 

*  Maklsf  the  irceo  one,  red.* 
The  ordinary  reading, 

'Makiag  the  gTceB—oDe  red/ 
was  first  suggested  by  Murphy.    We  have  a  similar 
expression  in  Milton's  "  Comus" — 

<  Aad  nakee  im€  blot  of  all  the  air.' 
Besides,  the  "  multitudinous  seas"  being  plural,  agree 
in  grammar  and  sense  with  green,  but  cannot  well  be 
termed  "  the  green,  one," 

'*To  know  my  deed,  'twere  beet  not  know  myHlf." 

While  I  haye  the  thought  or  recollection  of  this  deed, 
I  were  better  lost  to  myself;  had  better  not  have  the 
consciousness  of  who  I  am. 

ScEVE  III. 

*^He  tkould  have  old  turning  the  key,** — The  word 
**  old*'  was  a  very  common  augmentative  in  Shake- 
speare's time. 

""  The  night  hat  been  KnnJy."— In  all  the  later  edi- 
tions, this  passage  is  made  to  begin  with  a  rhyming 
couplet,  very  much  out  of  place — 

'The  Bight  has  been  unruly  ;  where  we  lay, 
Our  eUmncyi  were  blown  down,  and  ai  they  eey,'— ' 

as  it  then  passes  into  nearly  regular  blank  verse.  This 
regularity,  such  as  it  is,  is  obtained  by  putting  together 
lines  and  parts  of  lines,  in  an  order  very  different  from 
that  of  the  old  copies.  The  latter  is  here  followed  ex- 
actly, without  the  awkward  rhyme,  and  with  its  imper- 
fect, broken  verses,  so  common  in  the  old  dramatists, — 
and  here  so  well  corresponding  in  feeling  to  the  sense 
they  express.  The  only  change  of  the  old  text  is  the 
sahsUtution  of  a  comma  for  a  period  after  <<woful 
times,"  so  as  to  connect  the  owl,  « the  obscure  bird," 
with  the  prophecy  of  dire  events.  This  is  an  idea  fam- 
iliar to  the  poet  and  his  times.  Thus,  he  says  ebe- 
where,  «  The  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death ;"  and 
sgain,  **  Out,  ye  owls ;  nothing  but  songs  of  death." 

"  —  here  lay  Duncany 
Hit  tilver  tkin  laced  o'er  toith  his  golden  blood," 

'^It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakespeare  put  these 
forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the  month  of  Mac- 
beth, as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  to  show 


the  differenee  between  the  studied  language  of  hypoe- 
risy  and  the  natural  outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This 
whole  speech,  so  considered,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  judgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  antithesis  and 
metaphor." — Johnson. 

^Againtt  the  undivulg'd  phetence  I  fi^." — Pre- 
tence" is  intention^  design ;  a  sense  in  which  it  is  often 
used  by  Shakespeare.  Thus,  Rosse  asks,  **  What  good 
could  they  pretend  /" 

Scene  IV. 

** — the  TRAVAILING  lamp."— The  original  reading 
is  travelling}  but  /fat«^  in  old  orthography,  either 
meant  to  journey  or  to  labour.  Hooker,  and  other  au- 
thors of  that  age,  use  travel  in  this  sense.  I  therefore 
adopt  Mr.  Collier's  opinion  that  travelling,  the  ordinary 
reading,  gives  a  peurile  idea:  whereas  the  poet,  by 
**  travailing,"  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  struggle 
between  the  sun  and  night,  which  induces  Rosse  to  ask, 
'le't  aifht'e  predomlnanoe,  or  the  day'e  ehame,'  ete. 

«  Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  bodyt 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colme-killi 
The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predecessors," 

This  place  (now  called  Icolm-kill)  is  the  fanaons  lona, 
one  of  the  Western  Isles,  so  eloquently  described  by  Dr. 
Johnson.    Kill,  in  Erse,  signifies  a  cell  or  chapeL 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  For  Banquol's  issue  have  I  til'd  my  mind" — ^i.  e. 
Defiled  my  mind.  To  ^  file"  was  often  used  for  to  defile, 
by  elision  of  the  preposition. 

<<  —  the  SEEDS  of  Banqno  kings!" — So  the  old  copies, 
which  there  is  no  sufllicient  rea.son  for  abandoning,  es- 
pecially as  Macbeth  is  speaking  of  Banquo's  issue 
throughout  in  the  plural.  Seeds  is  thus  used  for  de- 
scendants in  our  English  Bible. 

«— fAs  valued  tile"— i.  e.  the  «<file'»  or  list  in 
which  they  are  valued  and  described. 

Scene  II. 

« —  Noughfs  had,  all's  spent, 
Tf^ert  our  desire  is  had  teithoui  content." 

^  Under  the  impression  of  her  present  wretchedness, 
I,  from  this  moment,  (says  Mrs.  Siddons,)  have  always 
assumed  the  dejection  of  countenance  and  manners 
which  I  thought  accordant  to  such  a  state  of  mind ; 
and,  though  the  author  of  this  sublime  composition  has 
not,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  given  any  direction  what- 
ever to  authorize  this  assumption,  yet  I  venture  to  hope 
that  he  would  not  have  disapproved  of  it.  It  is  evi- 
dent, indeed,  by  her  conduct  in  the  scene  which  suc- 
ceeds the  mournful  soliloquy,  that  she  is  no  longer  the 
presumptuous,  the  determined  creature  that  she  was  be- 
fore the  assassination  of  the  king :  for  instance,  on  the 
approach  of  her  husband,  we  behold  for  the  first  time 
striking  indications  of  sensibility,  nay,  tenderness  and 
sympathy ;  and  I  think  this  conduct  is  nobly  followed 
up  by  her  during  the  whole  of  their  subsequent  event- 
ful intercourse.  It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  sad  and 
new  experience  of  affliction  has  subdued  the  insolence 
of  her  pride  and  the  violence  of  her  will ;  for  she  comes 
now  to  seek  him  out,  that  she  may  at  least  participate 
his  misery.  She  knows,  by  her  own  wofal  experience, 
the  torment  which  he  undergoes,  and  endeavours  to  al- 
leviate his  sufiferings  by  inefllicient  reasoninfts. 

<<  Far  from  her  former  habits  of  reproach  and  con- 
temptuous taunting,  you  perceive  that  she  now  listens 
to  his  complaints  with  sympathizing  feelings ;  and,  so 
far  from  adding  to  the  weight  of  his  afiUction  the  bur- 
den of  her  own,  she  endeavours  to  conceal  it  from  him 
with  the  most  delicate  and  unremitting  attention.  But 
it  is  in  Tain ;  as  we  may  observe  in  this  beautiful  and 
mournful  dialogue  with  the  physician  on  the  subject  of 
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his  cureless  malady :  *  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind 
dlseas'd  V  &«.  You  now  hear  no  more  of  her  chid* 
ings  and  reproaches.  No ;  all  her  thoughts  are  now 
directed  to  divert  his  from  those  sorriest  fancies,  by 
turning  them  to  the  approaching  banquet,  in  exhorting 
him  to  conciliate  the  good-will  and  good  thoughts  of  bis 
guests,  by  receiving  them  with  a  disengaged  air,  and 
cordial,  bright,  and  jovial  demeanour.  Smothering  her 
sufferings  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  own  wretched 
bosom,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  she  devotes  herself 
entirely  to  the  effort  of  supporting  him." 

<<  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake" — i.  e.  wounded  it. 
This  word  is  best  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Coaio- 

LANDS, — 

'  He  9cotdi*d  him  and  noteh'd  him  like  a  earbonado.* 

"  Whom  we  to  gain  our  peace." — For  this  last  word 
of  the  original,  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  substituted 
place ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  succeeding  editors. 
The  repetition  of  the  word  peace  seems  much  in  Stiake- 
speare's  manner;  and  as  every  one  who  commits  a 
crime  such  as  that  of  Macbeth,  proposes  to  himself,  in 
the  result,  happiness,  which  is  another  word  for  peace, 
(as  the  very  promptings  to  the  crime  disturb  his  peace,) 
there  is  something  much  higher  in  the  sentiment  con- 
veyed by  the  original  word  than  in  that  of  place.  In 
the  very  contemplation  of  the  murder  of  Banquo^  Mac- 
beth is  vainly  seeking  for  peace.  Banquo  is  the  object 
that  makes  him  eat  his  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep  in  ter- 
rible dreams.  His  death,  therefore,  is  determined ;  and 
then  comes  the  fearful  lesson — 

'  Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we  to  gain  our  peace  hare  aeat  to  peace.* 

There  is  no  peace  with  the  wicked. — ^Knight. 

"  OentU  my  tordj  eleek  o^er  your  rugged  locks,^ 

"  An  obvious  and  pervading  source  of  interest  arises 
from  that  bond  of  entire  affection  and  confidence  which, 
through  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  tissue  of  crime  and 
its  consequences,  unites  Macbeth  and  his  wife ;  claim- 
ing from  us  an  involuntary  respect  and  sympathy,  and 
shedding  a  softening  influence  over  the  whole  tragedy. 
Macbeth  leans  upon  her  strength,  trusts  in  her  fidelity, 
and  throws  himself  on  her  tenderness.  She  sustains 
him,  calms  him,  soothes  him — 

*  Come  on : 
Gentle,  mj  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rug^ged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  Jorial  *mong  your  guests  to>night.' 

<<The  endearing  epithets,  the  terms  of  fondness  in 
which  he  addresses  her,  and  the  tone  of  respect  she  in- 
variably maintains  towards  him,  even  when  most  exas- 
perated by  his  vacillation  of  mind  and  his  brain-sick 
terrors,  have,  by  the  very  force  of  contrast,  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  fancy." — Mrs.  Jameson. 

**  Oh  !  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  toife** 

This  expression  of  tenderness  and  remorseful  confi- 
dence is  wonderfully  touching,  amid  the  darkness  of 
Macbeth's  recent  murder  and  his  meditation  of  n^w 
crime.  It  is  one  of  the  traits  that  mark  the  distinction 
between  his  reluctant  and  remorseful  guilt  and  the 
buoyant  atrocity  of  Richard.  Coleridge  has  admirably 
remarked,  that  Macbeth  has  ''  no  reasonings  of  equivo- 
cal morality,  no  sophistry  of  self-delusion.  His  lan- 
guage is  the  grave  utterance  of  the  very  heart,  con- 
science-sick to  the  last  faintings  of  moral  death." 

"  Nature's  copy^s  not  eteme,'' — "  Copy"  may  be  here 
taken  in  its  usual  sense ;  the  copy  of  human  nature  in 
the  individual  is  not  eternal.  Yet  I  think  Ritson  and 
Johnson  are  right  in  understanding  it  to  allude  to  the 
tenantry  by  copyhold,  which  was  then  so  common  in 
Ensrland,  as  to  make  the  image  quite  as  familiar  as  the 
similar  one  still  is,  where  Macbeth  speoks  of  living  out 
'*  the  lease  of  nature."  Here  his  wife  says  that  their 
enemy's  tenure,  or  copy,  of  life,  is  not  perpetual. 

"  The  suARD-bome  beetle,** — **  Shard"  is  synonymous 
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with  scale ;  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  scaly  wings  of  the 
beetle,  which  bear  him  through  the  air.  buch  is  the 
construction  of  Stevens,  who  supports  it  from  Gower's 
"  Confessio  Jimamis ;" — 

'  She  sigh,  her  thought,  a  dragon  thro, 
Whose  §ckerde$  shynen  as  the  sonne.' 

On  the  other  hand.  Toilet  argues  that  *<  shard-borne" 
ought  to  be  printed  *<  shard-tern,"  and  that  the  epithet 
had  reference  to  the  dung  or  shard  in  which  the  beetle 
was  bom. 

**Come,  SEELINO  night." — Seeling,  blinding.  The 
expression  is  taken  from  the  practice  of  closing  the  eye- 
lids of  hawks. 

Scene  III. 

"  Fleance  and  Servant  escape.*' — "  Fleance,  after  the 
assassination,  fied  to  Wales,  where,  by  the  daughter  of 
the  prince  of  that  countr}',  he  had  a  son  named  Walter, 
who  became  Lord-Steward  of  Scotland,  and  thence  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Walter  Steward  (or  Stuart.)  From 
him,  in  a  direct  line,  descended  James  the  First  of  Eng- 
land :  in  compliment  to  whom,  Shakespeare  has  chosen 
to  describe  Banquo,  who  was  equally  concerned  with 
Macbeth  in  the  muider  of  Duncan,  as  innocent  of  that 
crime." — Malone. 

Such  was  formerly  the  received  history;  but  Lord 
Hales,  in  his  acute  investigation  of  early  Scotch  history, 
has  made  Banquo,  Fleance,  and  the  gold-bound  brows 
of  their  progeny,  depart  indeed  "like  shadows ;"  for  he 
has  fairly  erased  them  from  the  ancestry  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  left  them  but  a  shadowy  existence  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland. 

Scene  IV. 

"Tts  better  thee  vnthout,  than  he  within.** 

The  proper  reading  may  be  *^him  within."  That  is, 
I  am  better  pleased  that  Banquo's  blood  should  be  on 
thy  face  than  in  his  body.  Or  we  may  follow  the 
present  reading,  by  supposing  the  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence to  signify  *<  than  he  in  this  room."  , 

**  —  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouch*d.** 

The  meaning  is, — that  which  is  not  given  freely  and 
cheerfully,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  gift.  It  is  like 
something  which  we  are  expected  to  pay  for. 

'^  Impostors  to  true  fear.** — ^This  phrase  has  embar- 
rassed commentators.  Lady  Macbeth's  meaning  here 
is, — '*  True  fear,  the  fear  arising  from  real  danger,  is  a 
rational  thing;  but  your  fears,  originating  solely  in 
your  own  fancies,  are  mere  impostors,"  and 

* —  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  Are, 
Authorfz'd  by  her  grandam/ 

**Ere  human  statute  purg*d  the  gentle  weal.** — ^When 
a  gentle  and  peaceful  state  of  society  needed  not  the  aid 
of  human  law. 

«  Re-enter  Ghost." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  Stmtt  that  the 
Ghost  which  entered  at  this  point  was  that  of  Duncan, 
and  not  of  Banquo.  The  folio,  1623,  certainly,  does 
not  mention  whose  Ghost  made  its  appearance,  but  the 
context,  referring  again  to  the  absence  of  Banquo,  seems 
to  warrant  the  ordinary  interpretation.  Had  it  been 
the  Ghost  of  Duncan,  the  old  copies  would  hardly  have 
failed  to  give  us  the  information.  They  state,  ^  Enter 
Ghost,"  having  before  stated,  "Enter  the  Ghost  of 
Banquo."  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson  supports  Mr.  B.  Stmtt's 
notion  by  several  later  portions  of  the  scene,  particu- 
larly by  the  passages,  "  Thy  bones  are  marrowless," 
"  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes,"  and  "  Take 
any  shape  but  that ;"  which  are  supposed  to  be  appli- 
cable to  Duncan,  who  had  been  long  dead,  ond  not  to 
Banquo,  who  had  been  ver>'  recently  murdered.  This 
opinion  seems  rather  one  of  those  conjectures  in  whiA 
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original  minds  indulge,  thaa  founded  upon  n  eorreet 
interpretation  of  the  text.  Macbeth  would  not  address 
"  And  dare  mc  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword"  to  the 
shade  of  the  yenerable  Duncan;  and  "Thou  hast  no 
specalation  in  those  eyes,"  &.C.,  is  the  appearance  that 
eyes  would  assume  just  after  death.  Some  have  main- 
tained, against  the  positive  evidence  of  all  the  old 
copies,  that  the  first  Ghost  was  that  of  Duncan,  and 
that  Banquo  aAerwaids  appeared. — Colliee. 

« If  trembling  1  uf  habit  Am."— This  is  the  original 
reading  of  the  folios.  Pope,  not  understanding  this,  IVom 
want  of  familiarity  with  old  English  literature,  changed 
inhabit  to  inkibU ;  and  Stevens  altered  theti  into  thee ; 
which  Malone  approving,  became  the  standard  text. 
Home  Tooke,  in  his  celebrated  '*  Diversions  of  Purley," 
after  denouncing  the  general  "  presumptuous  license" 
of  the  commentators  as  '<  risking  the  loss  of  Shake- 
speare's genuine  text,"  thus  comments  on  these  emen- 
dations : — *<  But  for  these  commentators  one  can  hardly 
.<'ippose  that  any  reader  could  have  found  a  difficulty; 
the  original  text  is  so  plain,  easy,  and  clear,  and  so 
much  in  the  author's  accustomed  manner.  <  —  dare  me 
to  the  desert  with  thy  sword;  if  I  inhabit  then' — i.  e. 
If  then  I  do  not  meet  thee  there ;  if  trembling  I  stay  at 
home,  or  under  any  roof,  or  within  any  habUaiion :  If, 
when  you  call  me  to  the  desert,  I  then  house  me,  or 
through  fear  hide  myself  in  any  dwelling — 

If  tremblinf  I  do  kou§e  me  then,  proteit  ma 
Thebabjofaffiri.*' 

Clear  as  this  is,  inhibit  has  kept  its  place  even  in  the 

latest  editions,  except  in  those  of  Singer,  Knight,  and 

Collier,  who  have  ejected  it  from  their  texts. 

**  Yon  maki  nu  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe," 

Yon  prove  to  me  that  I  am  a  stranger  even  to  my 
own  disposition,  when  I  perceive  that  the  very  object 
which  steals  the  colour  from  my  cheek,  permits  it  to 
remain  in  yours. 

^^  Augurs,  and  understood  relations.** — By  the  word 
"relations," says  Johnson,  "is  understood  the  connec- 
tion of  effects  with  causes.  To  understand  relations,  as 
an  augur,  is  to  know  how  those  things  relate  to  each 
other  which  have  no  visible  combination  of  depen- 
dence." The  word  "augurs"  in  the  text,  may  (ac- 
cording to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Singer)  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  **  auguries."— /Uim^  Shah, 

"  How  say'st  than,  thai  Macduff  denies  his  person," 
etc.— i.  e.  What  say  you  to  the  fact,  that  Macduff  will 
not  come  at  our  command  7  This  is  M.  Mason's  inter- 
pretation, supported  by  the  reply  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
who  had  said  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  asks,  in 
iznorance,  whether  Macduff  had  been  sent  to  7  Mac- 
beth then  proceeds  to  inform  her  what  he  had  heard 
"by  the  way." 

*'  Yon  lack  the  season  of  aU  natures,  sleep.** 

Johnson  explains  this,  **  You  want  sleep,  which  seasons 
or  gives  the  relish  to  all  natures."  Indiget  somni  vita 
«>»dim«n/i.  So,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU : «  Tis  the 
best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in."  It  has, 
however,  been  suggested  that  the  meaning  is,  <*You 
stind  in  need  of  the  time  or  season  of  sleep,  which  all 
natures  require."  I  incline  to  the  last  interpretation. — 
Singer. 

'^During  the  supper-scene,  in  which  Macbeth  is 
haunted  by  the  spectre  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  and 
bis  reason  appears  unsettled  by  the  extremity  of  his 
horror  and  dismay,  her  indignant  rebuke,  her  low  whis- 
pered remonstrance,  the  sarcastic  emphasis  with  which 
she  combats  his  sick  fancies,  and  endeavours  to  recall 
bim  to  himself,  have  an  intenseness,  a  severity,  a  bit- 
terness, which  makes  the  blood  creep.  Yet,  when  the 
Wests  are  dismissed,  and  they  are  left  alone,  she  says 
no  more,  and  not  a  syllable  of  reproach  or  scorn  escapes 


her;  a  few  words  in  lubmianve  reply  to  his  questions, 
and  an  entreaty  to  seek  repose,  are  all  she  permits  her- 
self to  utter.  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  and  of  tender- 
ness in  this  silence  which  has  always  affected  me  beyond 
expression;  it  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  and  most 
beautiful  traits  of  character  in  the  whole  play." — ^Mas. 

jAMUOlf. 

Scene  V. 

<<  Upon  the  eom€r  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profomnd,** 

This  "  vaporous  drop"  seems  to  be  the  virus  lunart 
of  the  ancients,  being  a  foam  which  the  moon  was 
supposed  to  shed  on  particular  herbs  or  other  objects, 
when  strongly  solicited  by  enchantments.  «  Profound," 
signifies  having  deep  or  secret  qualities. — Johnson  and 
Stevens. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I. 

*'Enttr  the  three  Witches** 

Fuseli,  in  one  of  his  fragments,  remarks  that  ^the 
minute  catalogue  of  the  ingredients  of  this  cauldron  de- 
stroys the  terror  attendant  on  mysterious  darkness." 
This  is  the  criticism  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  erroneous  in 
principle,  as  he  might  have  learned  from  his  own  expe- 
rience ;  for  it  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  own  dar- 
ing attempts  in  art  to  reach  the  sublime,  that  he  relied 
upon  the  indefinite  general  effect,  in  utter  contempt  of 
the  truth  and  effect  of  the  details.  The  Poet's  design  is 
just  the  reverse.  The  ingredients  of  this  charm,  as 
told,  all  tend  to  rouse  the  attention  by  their  almost  gro- 
tesque strangeness,  and  their  unfitness  for  any  intelli- 
gible purpose,  while  their  agreement  with  legendary 
belief  gives  to  them  somewhat  of  the  effect  of  truth. 
They  are,  too,  such  as  excite  feelings  of  natural  dislike 
or  antipathy,  yet  are  so  managed  as  not  to  produce  dis- 
gust. Some  of  these  are  of  deep  horror — as  the  grease 
from  the  murderer's  gibbet ;  but  the  transient  shadow 
of  the  ludicrous  that  passes  across  the  mind  as  other 
images  are  presented,  adds  to  the  wild  interest  as  well 
as  to  the  conventional  truth  of  witchcraA,  in  which  the 
mind  willingly  acquiesces.  Mere  shadowy  obscurity 
could  produce  no  similar  effect. 

The  conformity  of  the  incantation  to  the  old  popular 
superstitions  of  Great  Britain  is  shown  in  an  excellent 
note  of  Johnson's,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  abridgment. 

A  cat  was  the  usual  interlocutor  between  witches 
and  familiar  spirits.  A  witch,  who  was  tried  about 
fifty  years  before  the  Poet's  time,  was  said  to  have  had 
a  cat  named  Rutterkin ;  and  when  any  mischief  was 
to  be  done,  she  would  bid  Rutterkin  «go  and  fly." 
The  common  afflictions  attributed  to  the  malice  of 
witches,  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  loss  of  flesh.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  very  malicious  to  swine  ;  one  of 
Shakespeare's  hags  says  she  has  been  killing  swine; 
and  Dr.  Haninet  observes  that,  in  his  time,  <<  a  sow 
could  not  be  ill  of  the  measles,  nor  a  girl  of  the  sullens, 
but  some  old  woman  was  charged  with  witchcraft." 
Toads  have  long  been  reproached  as  the  abettors  nf 
witchcraft.  When  Vanninus  was  seized  at  Toulouse, 
there  was  found  in  his  lodgings  <<  a  great  toad,  shut  in 
a  phial ;"  upon  which,  those  that  persecuted  him  de- 
nounced him  as  a  wizard. 

The  ingredients  of  Shakespeare's  cauldron  are  se- 
lected according  to  the  formularies  prescribed  in  books 
of  magic.  Witches  were  supposed  to  take  up  bodies 
to  use  in  enchantments.  On  this  great  occasion,  the 
circumstances  of  horror  are  multiplied.  The  babe,  whose 
finger  is  used,  must  be  strangled  in  birth.  The  grease, 
not  only  human,  but  must  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet, — 
the  gibbet  of  a  murderer;  even  the  sow,  whose  blood 
is  used,  must  have  offended  nature  by  devouring  her 
own  farrow.  A  passage  from  Camden  explains  our 
author  in  other  particulars: — "When  any  one  gets  a 
fall,  he  stands  up,  and  turning  three  times  to  the  right, 
digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  (for  they  imagine  that  there  is 
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a  spirit  in  the  groiind ;)  and  if  he  foils  sick  in  two  or 
three  days,  they  send  one  of  their  women  that  is  skilled 
in  that  vmj,  to  the  place,  where  she  says,  <I  call  thee 
from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south ;  flrom  the  groves, 
the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  fens ;  from  the  fairies, 
red,  black,  and  white.' " 

The  reader  who  is  corions  to  go  deeper  into  the  learn- 
ing of  the  higher  demonology  of  James's  reign,  may  find 
it  in  its  most  imposing  form  in  Ben  Jonson's  <<  Mask  of 
Queens."  In  this  elaborate  but  splendid  poem,  written 
afler  Shakespeare's  death,  Jonson  has  not  only  imitated 
the  Weird  Sisters  of  his  old  friend,  but  has  paraphrased 
his  poetry  as  freely  as  he  had  formerly  done  that  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal.  Its  finest  passage  is  a  diluted  yet 
magnificent  paraphrase  of  Macbeth's  adjuration,  '<! 
conjure  you,"  etc.  Like  Shakespeare,  Jonson  took  care 
that  his  witches  should  be  sustained  by  power  and  ter- 
ror far  above  the  level  of  those  of  popular  superstition. 

Charles  Lamb,  with  his  usual  quaint  originality,  thus 
contrasts  the  hags  of  popular  belief,  which  were  also 
those  of  the  inferior  dramatists,  Rowley  and  Decker, 
with  the  Weird  Sisters.  The  former  are  <<the  plain, 
traditional,  old  women-witches  of  our  ancestors, — poor, 
deformed,  and  ignorant,  the  terror  of  villages, — them- 
selves amenable  to  a  Justice.  That  should  be  a  hardy 
sheriff,  with  the  power  of  the  county  at  his  heels,  that 
should  lay  hands  on  the  Weird  Sisters.  They  are  of 
another  jurisdiction." — Lamb's  Dramatic  SpecimtM. 

*'  Toad,  that  under  the  cold  itone." — The  line  in  the 
or^^inal  copies  is,  *'  Toad,  that  under  cold  stone :"  and 
laying  expressive  emphasis  upon  ''cold,"  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  line  be  defective.  Pope  intro- 
duced **  the"  to  complete  the  metre,  and  Mr.  Amyot 
thinks  that  he  was  right.  We  yield  to  authority  on  this 
point.  Stevens  read  co^dej/ for  <<  cold ;"  but  there  seems 
no  reason  for  preferring  the  superlative  degree,  and  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  definite  article  dropped  out  in 
printing. — Collier. 

«  Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar^e  lip$.** 

These  ingredients  probably  owed  their  introduction 
to  the  detestation  in  which  the  Saracens  were  held,  ex- 
cited by  the  Crusades. 

**  Black  tpirite  afid  uhUe,'*  etc. 

The  right  of  these  four  metrical  lines  to  a  place  in 
the  text  is  certainly  equivocal.  Stevens  introduced 
them  from  Middleton's  *<  Witch,"  on  the  authority  of 
the  stage-direction  in  the  first  folio,  which  stands  thus : 
**Muaie  and  a  Song.  <  Black  epintt,*  ^."  Malone, 
however,  strongly  contends  that  "The  Witch"  was 
written  subsequently  to  Macbeth.  The  lines  them- 
selves have  been  supposed,  with  great  probability,  to  be 
merely  of  a  traditional  nature,  the  production  of  neither 
Middleton  nor  Shakespeare. — lUust,  Shak. 

In  act  iii.  scene  5,  we  have  the  stag&<iirection-*<'5ong. 
IWithin.'}  Come  atoay,  Come  away,  ^."  In  the  same 
manner  we  have  in  this  scene  "Music  and  a  Song, 
<  Black  spints,'  ^."  In  Middleton's  "  Witch,"  we  find 
two  songs,  each  of  which  begins  according  to  the  stage- 
direction.    The  first  is, 

*  Come  awmy,  come  «w»f ;        )  .    ..  ^  ^  .^ 
Hec«te,Heate,eoiM«wa7.  {•«»««•'• 
Aec  I  comet  I  eome,  I  come, 
\Wth  all  the  speed  I  majr, 
With  all  the  speed  I  may.' 

The  second  is  called  "  A  Charm-song  about  a  Vessel  :"— 

<  Blade  iplrlti  and  white,  red  iphrita  and  irraj ; 
MiBf  le,  minirle,  mingle^  70a  that  mingle  maj. 
Tttt7,  Tiffin,  keep  it  stiff  ia ; 
Fire-dnkc,  Puckej,  make  it  luekj ; 
Lkrd,  RobiBf  jou  must  bob  in. 
Bound,  around,  around,  about,  about  $ 
All  ill  running  In,  all  good  keep  out  V 

Knioht. 

The  better  conjectnre  is  that  the  songs  belong  neither 
to  Middleton  nor  Shakespeare,  but  were  part  of  the  tra- 
ditional wizard  poetry  of  the  drama.    The  other  songs, 
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choruses,  music,  &^c.,  of  the  witches,  which  have  kng 
accompanied  the  stage  representation  of  Macbeth,  are 
not  Shakespeare's,  nor  of  his  age.  They  were  written 
by  Davenant,  for  his  operatic  alteration  of  Macbeth  in 
1674 ;  and  the  music  is  by  Matthew  Locke,  an  exeellent 
old-fashioned  English  musician  of  that  period. 
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**Jn  apparition  of  a%  armed  Head  rises  J' 
Upton  suggests  that  the  anned  head  represents,  sym- 
bolically, Macbeth's  head  cut  off,  and  brought  to  Mal- 
colm by  Macduff.  The  bloody  child  is  Macduff,  un- 
timely ripped  from  his  mothert  womb.  The  child  with 
a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  bough  in  his  hand,  is  the 
royal  Malcolm,  who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  hew  down 
each  a  bough,  and  bear  it  before  them  to  Dunsinane. 

"^nd  wears  upon  his  hahy  Inrow  the  round 
jSnd  top  of  sovereignty,'' 

The  round  is  that  part  of  the  orown  which  endrdes 
the  head ;  the  top  is  the  ornament  that  rises  above  it. 

"  And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  teko  bears  a  glass. 
Which  shows  me  many  more  ,*  and  some  J  jce. 
That  ttDO-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 

Magicians  professed  to  have  the  power  of  showing 
future  events  by  means  of  a  charmed  glass,  or  mirror. 
In  a  section  from  the  penal  laws  against  witches,  it  is 
said,  "  They  do  answer  either  by  voice,  or  else  do  set 
before  their  eyes,  in  crystal-stones,  kc.,  the  pictures  or 
images  of  persons  or  things  sought  for."  Spenser  has 
given  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  glass  which  Mer- 
lin made  for  King  Ryence.  A  mirror  of  the  same  kind 
was  presented  to  Cambuscan,  in  <<  The  Squire's  Tale" 
of  Chaucer;  and  in  Alday's  translation  of  Bolstean's 
«  Theatrum  Mundi,"  it  is  said,  "  A  certain  philoM>pber 
did  the  like  to  Pompey,  the  which  showed  him  in  a 
glass  the  order  of  the  enemies'  march."  The  allasioB, 
in  the  above  passage,  to  the  "  two-fold  balls  and  treUe 
sceptres"  is  a  compliment  to  James  the  First,  who  first 
united  the  two  islands  and  three  kingdoms  under  00c 
head. 

<(  Natures  germins."— The  old  copies  read  ^<  Nature's 
germaine,"  from  which  no  editor  has  been  able  to  educe 
any  definite  sense.  German,  means  brother  or  near 
blood  relation,  and  if  there  were  any  instance  of  the 
word  germaine  elsewhere,  I  should  think  it  might  mean 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  Nature's  children.  I  am  cos- 
tent  to  acquiesce  in  the  emendation  of  germins,  i.  e. 
shoots,  germinating  seeds,  all  Nature's  progeny ;  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  this  is  the  tme  reading,  from  its 
agreement  with  a  parallel  passage  in  Leab — 

' —  thou  all  striking  tkunder, 
Grade  Nature*!  mould,  all  germiat  apill  at  onee.* 

Garrick  was  famed  for  his  solemnly  harmonious  and 
impressive  delivery  of  these  lines ;  and,  by  means  of  the 
rhetorical  notation  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections, 
&c.,  a  general  idea  of  his  manner  has  been  preserrpd 
by  Walker.  It  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  rhetorical 
grammars,  and  (with  Walker's  remarks)  is  worthy  of 
the  study  of  all  who  have  any  relish  for  that  inde- 
scribable charm  which  ezceUent  reading  can  add,  even 
to  the  noblest  poetry  and  eloquence. 

**  —  DEPTLT  jAoio" — ^i.  e.  dexterously,  or  fittingly, 
from  the  Sax.  daft. — Colliks. 

"— *tgA  Dunsinane  AiH."— Here  "Dunsinane"  is 
pronounced  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable.  AAerwards  it  is  used  with  the  Eng- 
lish accent  on  the  last.  The  Poet  appears  to  have  been 
informed  of  the  right  pronunciation  of  both  this  name 
and  Glamis,  (in  one  syUable,)  to  have  so  used  them, 
and  then,  in  the  ardour  of  composition,  relapsed  into 
the  English  pronunciation. 

<«—  blood-bolier^d  Banquo."^B6lter^d  is  a  word  of 
the  English  midland  counties,  meaning  begrimed,  be- 
smeared. 
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«—  amd  thy  haik"— Warbarton  changed  «  hair"  to 
air.  The  cid  copies  all  have  hain.  The  likeness  was 
in  the  <<  hair,"  to  which  Macbeth's  attentioD  was  directed 
by  the  crown  surmounting  it.  Collier  observes  that, 
had  otr  been  intended,  the  pronoun  before  it  would 
probably  have  been  thine,  and  not  '<  thy :"  thine  is  gen- 
erally used  before  words  beginning  with  vowels,  or  with 
aa  h  when  not  aspirated.  We  may  add  that  air  in  the 
flense  ot  manner  or  aepeet,  is  probably  of  modem  intro- 
dnction  from  the  French,  since  the  age  of  James  I. 

Scene  II. 

«  TheJUt  if  the  teojon."— Stevens  says, "  the  fits  o*  the 
season"  should  appear  to  be  the  violent  diiordera  of  the 
season,  its  convulsions;  as  we  still  say,  figuratively, 
the  temper  of  the  timee*    So  in  Coriolajvus  : — 

*— but  that 
TIm  m^iadfU  o'  tk*  tinei  enwm  it  m  pkyiie.* 

•* — shag-ear'd.'* — ^This  should  be,  probably,  fkag- 
haired,  a  form  of  abuse  found  in  old  plays,  and  even  m 
law  reports. 

Scene  IIL 

*<  Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff." 

*<This  scene  is  almost  literally  taken  from  Holling- 
shed's  Chronicle,  which  is  in  this  part  an  abridgment 
of  the  chronicle  of  Hector  Boece,  as  translated  by  John 
Bellenden.  From  the  recent  reprints  of  both  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  chroniclers,  quotations  from  them  be- 
eome  the  less  necessary ;  they  are  now  accessible  to  the 
reader  curious  in  tracing  the  Poet  to  his  sources  of  in- 
formation."—^kger. 

''The  title  is  affeeb'd  !"— The  or^^inal  reading  is 
'<The  title  is  afifeard"— afraid,  terrified;  of  which  the 
sense  is  not  very  pereeptible.  It  has  therefore  been 
changed  to  **  affeer'd."  To  affeer  is  an  old  law-phrase, 
of  the  peculiar  practice  of  the  courts-leet  or  courts- 
baron,  then  the  courts  most  familiar  to  the  English  rural 
population.  It  means  to  assess,  by  the  award  of  two  or 
three  freeholders,  the  amount  of  penalty  or  damages 
upon  the  general  judgment  of  the  court  or  verdict  of  a 
jury.  Thus  it  seems  to  have  acquired  the  sense  of  finally 
passing  upon  and  deciding  any  matter  in  controversy. 
"Tyrant,  thou  mayest  now  wear  thy  wrongs,  (enjoy  thy 
usurped  honours ;)  thy  title  is  now  finally  settled." 

''SuMMEn-SEEMiNo  /ttj/." — ^Tbc  passiou  belonging  to 
the  summer  of  life  and  passing  away  with  it.  The  poet, 
as  is  common  to  him,  was  content  to  suggest  the  image 
to  the  mind  without  fully  developing  it.  Such  is  my 
UDderstanding  of  the  line.  But  a  great  judge  and  a 
great  divine  have  both  insisted  that  the  passage,  as  it 
stands  in  the  old  editions,  is  unintelligible,  and  requires 
conjectural  aid.  Judge  Blackstone  proposes  *'  summer- 
seeding  ;"  i.  e.  says  he,  « not,  like  avarice,  perennial, 
bat  lasting  only  for  a  summer."  Bishop  Warburton 
reads,  "summer-teeming  lust;"  growing  only  in  the 
heat  of  life. 

"Scoiland  hath  foisons" — ^i.  e.  plenty.  It  is  gener- 
ally used  in  the  singular. 

"  --  their  iiui/aiiv  convinces" — i.  e.  overcomes,  in  its 
Latinized  sense.  To  <<  convince"  is  sometimes  to  con- 
vict. 

**M  evxin  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eue. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery^  he  cures," 

This  miraculous  power  of  curing  the  "  king's  evil," 
was  claimed  for  seven  centuries  by  the  monarchs  of 
England.  In  Laneham's  account  of  the  « Entertain- 
ments of  Kenilworth,"  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is 
said :— «<  And  also,  by  her  highness'  accustomed  mercy 
and  charity,  nine  cured  of  the  painful  and  dangerous 
disease  called  the  king's  evil ;  for  that  kings  and  queens 
of  this  realm,  without  other  medicine,  (save  only  by 
handling  and  prayer,)  only  do  it."  The  practice  was 
continued  so  late  as  Queen  Anne's  time :  Dr.  Johnson, 


when  an  infant,  was  touched  for  the  evil  by  that  prin- 
cess. 

**ji  modem  eestas^ — i.  e.  an  ordinary  grief.  Mod' 
sm,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  that  day,  meant,  com- 
mon, frequent;  and  ecstasy  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
any  strongly  disordered  state  of  mind,  whether  by  insan- 
ity or  temporary  passion. 

«« —  should  not  latch  ttero."— To  « latch,"  in  north- 
country  dialect,  and  in  Norfolk,  signifies  to  catdi. 

" — fete-grief" — a  grief  that  belongs  to  a  private 
owner,  and  not  of  public  right. 

"  —  the  quAMiT  of  these  murdered  deer." — ^A<<  quar- 
ry" was  a  heap  of  dead  game. 

**This  TUNE  goes  man/y."— The  folios  read  time, 
which  Rowe  altered  to  *<tune."  Time  could  here 
scarcely  be  right,  even  were  we  to  take  for  granted  Gif- 
ford's  statement  (Massinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  251)  that  time 
and  tune  were,  of  old,  used  indifierently.  No  misprint 
could  be  more  easy  than  time  for  tune,  and  vice  versa  / 
and  none  was  more  frequently  committed. — Coluui. 

ACT  V Scene  I. 

**  Enter  Ladt  Macbeth." 

Mrs.  Siddons,  in  the  remarks  which  she  left  upon  this 
character,  which  had  been  the  study  of  her  life,  thus 
comments : — 

**  Behold  her  now,  with  wasted  form,  with  wan  and 
haggard  countenance,  her  starry  eyes  glazed  with  the 
ever-burning  fever  of  remorse,  and  on  their  lids  the 
shadows  of  death.  Her  ever-restless  spirit  wanders  in 
troubled  dreams  about  her  dismal  apartment ;  and, 
whether  waking  or  asleep,  the  smell  of  innocent  blood 
incessantly  haunts  her  imagination — 

'  All  the  perfumca  of  Armbk  will  not  sweetca 
Thb  little  band/ 

''How  beautifully  contrasted  is  the  exclamation  with 

the  bolder  image  of  Macbeth,  in  expressing  the  same 

feeling — 

*  Will  All  sreat  Neptune's  ocean  wash  the  blood 
Clean  from  thii  hand  ** 

And  how  appropriately  either  sex  iUustrates  the  same 
ideal 

**  During  this  appalling  scene,  which,  to  my  sense,  is 
the  most  so  of  them  all,  the  wretched  creature,  in  ima- 
gination, acts  over  again  the  accumulated  horrors  of 
her  whole  conduct.  These  dreadful  images,  accompa- 
nied with  the  agitations  they  have  induced,  have  obvi- 
ously accelerated  her  untimely  end ;  for  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  tidings  of  her  death  are  brought  to  her  un- 
happy husband.  It  is  conjectured  that  she  died  by  her 
own  hand.  Too  certain  it  is,  that  she  dies,  and  makes 
no  sign.  I  have  now  to  account  to  you  for  the  weak- 
ness which  I  have  ascribed  to  Macbeth;  and  I  am  not 
quite  without  hope  that  the  following  observations  will 
bear  me  out  in  my  opinion.  Please  to  observe,  that  he 
(1  must  think  pusillanimously,  when  I  compare  his  con- 
duct to  her  forbearance,)  has  been  continually  pouring 
out  his  miseries  to  hip  wife.  His  heart  has  therefore 
been  eased,  from  to  time,  by  unloading  its  weight  of 
woe ;  while  she,  on  the  contrary,  has  perseveringly  en- 
dured in  silence  the  uttermost  anguish'  of  a  wounded 
spirit. 

"Her  feminine  nature,  her  delicate  structure,  it  is 
too  evident,  are  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  enormous 
pressure  of  her  crimes.  Yet  it  is  granted,  that  she 
gives  proofh  of  a  naturally  higher-toned  mind  than  that 
of  Macbeth.  The  difierent  physical  powers  of  the  two 
sexes  are  finely  delineated,  in  the  different  effects  which 
their  mutual  crimes  produce.  Her  frailer  frame,  and 
keener  feelings,  have  now  sunk  under  the  struggle — 
his  robust  and  less  sensitive  constitution  has  not  only 
resisted  it,  but  bears  him  on  to  deeper  wickedness,  stnd 
to  experience  the  fatal  fecundity  of  crime : — 
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For  mine  own  food— Hill  etoMi  •hall  five  way. — 

I  am  in  blood  to  far  ateppM  in,  that  ahould  I  wade  no  moref 

Returning  were  ai  tediou*  as  f  o  o'er. — 

Henceforth,  accordingly,  he  perpetrates  horrors  to  the 
day  of  his  doom. 

**  In  one  point  of  view,  at  least,  this  gaUty  pair  extort 
from  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  a  certain  respect  and  ap- 
probation. Their  grandeur  of  character  sustains  them 
both  above  recrimination  (the  despicable,  accustomed 
resort  of  vulgar  minds)  in  adversity ;  for  the  wretched 
husband,  though  almost  impelled  into  this  gulf  of  de- 
struction  by  the  instigations  of  his  wife,  feels  no  abate- 
ment of  his  love  for  her ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  appears 
to  have  known  no  tenderness  for  him,  till,  with  a  heart 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  she  beholds  in  him  the  misera- 
ble victim  of  their  mutual  ambition.  Unlike  the  first 
frail  pair  in  Paradise,  they  spent  not  the  fruitless  hours 
in  mutual  accusation." 

**H€ll  i$  murky,*' — Lady  Macbeth  is  acting  over 
again  the  murder  of  Duncan.  Stevens  conceives  her 
to  be  here  addressing  Macbeth,  who,  she  supposes,  has 
just  said  <'  Hell  is  murky !"  (hell  is  a  dismal  place  to  go 
to  in  consequence  of  such  a  deed:)  she  repeats  his 
words  in  contempt : — « <  Hell  is  murky !' — Fie,  my  lord ! 
a  soldier,  and  afeard  V* 

•<  Hen's  the  nneU  of  (he  Hood  atilU* 

It  was,  I  believe,  Madame  de  Stael  who  said,  some- 
what extravagantly,  that  the  smell  is  the  most  poetical 
of  the  senses.  It  is  true,  that  the  more  agreeable  asso- 
ciations of  this  sense  are  fertUe  in  pleasing  suggestions 
of  placid  rural  beauty  and  gentle  pleasures.  Shake- 
speare, Spenser,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  abound  in  such  al- 
lusions. Milton,  especially,  luxuriates  in  every  variety 
of  <<  odorous  sweets,"  and  <<  grateful  smells,"  delighted 
sometimes  to  dwell  on  the  "  sweets  of  groves  and  fields," 
the  native  perfumes  of  his  own  England — 

'The  raell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grata,  or  ktaw, 
Or  dairy ; ' 

and  sometimes  pleasing  his  imagination  with  the  '<  gen- 
tle gales"  laden  with  <<  balmy  spoils"  of  the  east ;  and 
breathing — 

'Sabeao  odoun  from  the  epfcy  etaorea 
Of  Araby  the  bleat.' 

But  the  smell  has  never  been  successfully  used  as 
the  means  of  impressing  the  imagination  with  terror, 
pity,  or  any  of  the  deeper  emotions,  except  in  this  dread- 
ful sleep-walking  of  the  guilty  Queen,  and  in  one  paral- 
lel scene  of  the  Greek  drama,  as  wildly  terrible  as  this. 
It  is  that  passage  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Eschylus,  where 
the  captive  prophetess  Cassandra,  wrapt  in  visionary 
inspiration,  scents  first  the  smell  of  blood,  and  then  the 
vapours  of  the  tomb  breathing  from  the  palace  of  Atri- 
des,  as  ominous  of  his  approaching  murder.  These  two 
stand  alone  in  poetry ;  and  Fuseli,  in  his  lectures,  in- 
forms us,  that  when,  in  the  kindred  art  of  painting,  it 
has  been  attempted  to  produce  tragic  efifect  through  the 
medium  of  ideas  drawn  from  ^  this  squeamish  sense," 
even  Raphael  and  Poussin  have  failed,  and  excited  dis- 
gust instead  of  terror  or  compassion.  He  justly  remarks, 
that  '*  taste  and  smell,  as  sources  of  tragic  emotion, 
seem  scarcely  admissible  in  art  or  in  the  theatre,  be- 
cause their  extremes  are  nearer  allied  to  disgust  or 
loathsome  or  risible  ideas  than  to  terror." 

**  My  mind  she  ha»  mated" — ^i.  e.  astonished,  con- 
founded. The  word  is  several  times  used  by  the  Poet 
in  the  same  sense. 

Scene  II. 

<<  —  mortified  man" — i.  e.  a  hermit  or  religious  as- 
cetic ;  one  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of  the  world,  but 
who  would  be  excited  to  war  by  such  "  causes"  of  re- 
venge as  burn  in  Macduff. 

Scene  III. 

**  —  patch  ?" — an  appellation  of  contempt,  alluding 
10  the  patched  or  parly-coloured  dress  of  fools. 
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** — my  WAT  of  /i^e." — Johnson  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  read  May  for  <<  way,"  the  M  having  been  in- 
verted ;  but  in  that  case,  <<  way"  would  have  been 
printed  in  the  folio  with  a  capital  W^  which  is  not  the 
fact.    <<  Way  of  life"  is  very  intelligible. — Coixxxa. 

** Canat  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased"  etc. 

The  following  remarkable  passage  in  the  **  Amadigi'^ 
( 1560,)  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  which  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  words  of  Macbeth,  was  first  pointed  oat 
in  Mr.  Weber's  edition  of  Ford : — 

*  Ma  chi  ]>uote  eon  tibt,  od  argomeati 
Ouarir  rinfermiu  del  intelletto? 

Cmrt.  xxxri.  8L  ST. 

'<  Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  sTrrr.^ 
I  concur  with  Collier  that  we  have  no  warrant  for  alter- 
ing this  line  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copies,  though  the 
repetition  of  '<  stuff'd"  and  «  stuff"  is  disagreeable  to 
the  ear.  Stevens  would  change  **  stuff'd"  to  foul ;  bat 
the  error,  if  any,  rather  lies  in  the  last  word  of  the  hae, 
which,  perhaps,  the  printer  mistook,  having  composed 
'*  stuff'd"  just  before.  If  a  conjectural  emendation  is 
required,  I  should  substitute  ''  perilous  load,'* 

"  Senna/* — ^We  are  not  sure  about  this  wonL  The 
original  reads  q^e. 

Scene  IV. 

*'  What  we  Aall  sgy  tee  ikave,  and  what  we  oirr." 

Meaning,  when  we  are  governed  by  legal  kings,  ve 
shall  know  what  we  have  of  our  own,  and  what  they 
have  a  right  to  take  from  us. 

Scene  V. 

"  She  ihoM  have  died  hereafter ^ 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  thoughts  in  this  whole  drama, 
that  Lady  Macbeth  should  die  before  her  husband,  as 
it  prepares  a  gradual  softening  of  the  terror  of  the  catas- 
trophe. In  the  language  of  an  eloquent  critic  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  (1840)  '<  Macbeth,  left  alone,  re- 
sumes much  of  that  connection  with  humanity  which  he 
had  so  long  abandoned :  his  thoughtfulness  becomes  pa- 
thetic ;  and  when  at  last  he  dies  the  death  of  a  soldier, 
thp  stern  satisfaction  with  which  we  contemplate  the 
act  of  justice  that  destroys  him,  is  unalloyed  by  feeling 
of  personal  wrath  or  hatred.  His  fall  is  a  sacrifice,  and 
not  a  butchery." 

<<  There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.'* 

<<  Macbeth  may  mean,"  says  Johnson,  '<that  there 
would  have  been  a  more  convenient  time  for  such  a 
word — ^for  such  intelligence— and  so  falls  into  the  fol- 
lowing reflection : — *  To-morrow,' "  Ac. 

**To  the  last  syllalle  of  recorded  time.** 

<'  Recorded  time"  seems  to  signify  the  time  fixed  in 
the  decrees  of  heaven,  for  the  period  of  life.  The 
phrase  may,  however,  be  used  in  the  sense  of  recording 
or  recordable  time. 

"The  way  to  dusty  death." — Shakespeare  (says 
Collier)  was  not  the  first  to  apply  the  epithet  "dust}" 
to  death.  Anthony  Copley,  in  hjs  "Fig  for  Fortune,'' 
1596,  has 

*  InTiting  it  to  dusty  death*!  defeature.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  risrht  word,  although 
the  second  folio  reads  «  study  death,"  and  Warburton 
would  read  dusky.  The  *'  dust  to  dust"  of  the  £nsr]i5h 
funeral-service  might  have  been  in  the  Poet's  mind. 

«  Outy  out,  brief  candU  /" 

(<  Alas,  for  Macbeth !  Now  all  is  inward  with  him; 
he  has  no  more  prudential  prospective  reasonings.  His 
wife,  the  only  being  who  could  have  had  any  seat  in 
his  affections,  dies ;  he  puts  on  despondency,  the  final 
heart-armour  of  the  wretched,  and  would  think  everf 
thing  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  as  indeed  all  things 
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are  to  those  who  cannot  regard  them  as  symbob  of  ^ 
goodness." — Coleridge. 

«  The  wood  began  to  more." — ^In  Deloney's  ballad  in 
praise  of  Kentishmen,  in  *<  Strange  Histories,"  1607, 
(reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society,)  they  conceal  their  num- 
bers by  the  boughs  of  trees : — 

'For  when  they  spied  his  approai*!), 

in  phuw  M  they  did  stand, 
Tlien  inareh'd  they  to  hem  him  in 

cneh  one  a  bough  in  hand. 

'So  that  unto  the  Conquerw's  sifht, 

aoMsM  as  he  stood, 
Tbey  seemed  to  be  a  walking  grove, 
or  eb  a  mooring  wood.' — Page  7. 

This  ballad  was  written,  unquestionably,  before  the 
year  1600. 

«  Liar  and  slave." — ^Here  erery  edition  except  the  first 
four,  (those  in  folio,)  and  two  of  the  last,  (Singer's  and 
Collier's,)  insert  the  stage-direction —  [Striking  him.^  I 
have  erased  it  from  this  edition,  as  well  on  these  authori- 
ties as  for  the  reason  giren  by  J.  Kemble ;  whose  opin- 
ion on  every  point  of  Shakespearian  criticism  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight,  not  solely  on  account  of  his 
dramatic  fame,  but  because  he  has  given  abundant  evi- 
dence how  deeply  he  had  meditated  his  favourite  poet ; 
so  that  (in  the  beautiful  praise  of  Campbell)^ 

'His  mind  surrcyed  the  poet*s  page, 
A  nd  what  the  attor  eould  achieve 
The  scAolar  eouM  presage.' 

''This  stage-direction,''  says  he,  **  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  older  copies  of  this  tragedy ;  it  was  first  interpo- 
lated by  Rowe,  and  has  been  retained  by  every  subse- 
qaent  editor.  Such  outrageous  violence  does  not  belong 
to  the  feelings  of  a  person  overwhelmed  with  surprise, 
half  doubting,  half  believing  an  event — at  once,  in  na- 
ture, most  strange,  and  to  himself  of  the  most  fatal  im- 
portance. It  is  a  direction  irreconcileable  to  Macbeth's 
emotions  at  the  moment  for  which  it  is  given,  and 
should  be  omitted.  It  may  be  added,  that  Davenant 
would  in  aU  likelihood  have  set  down  this  direction  in 
bis  Macbeth,  1674,  if  either  the  practice  of  the  stage 
under  Shakespeare's  own  management,  or  the  action 
of  BettertoDy  who  played  the  part,  had  invited  its  inser- 
tion."—Kemblk's  Maebeik  ^  Richard  III, 

**Till  famine  clino  /Jiee." — Stevens  says,  that 
**  clung f  in  the  northern  [English]  counties,  signifies 
any  thing  that  is  shrivelled  or  shrunk  up."  In  Craven, 
when  a  wet  bladder  is  empty,  and  collapses,  it  is  said 
to  dtng,  and  the  word  is  there  also  used  for  hungry  or 
emp^y.  In  Sir  F.  Madden's  Glossary  to  <<  Syr  Gawayne," 
clenged  is  interpreted  *<  contracted  or  shrunk  with  cold." 
<*Till  famine  cling  thee"  will  therefore  mean,  *<till 
famine  shrink  thee."  Pope  has  adopted  the  word  in 
this  sense  in  his  Illiad  : — 

'  Clung  with  dry  famine  and  with  toil  oppren'd.' 

^*I  pnU  in  reMlniion.'* — Johnson  thought  this  a  mis- 
print for  peUl  in,  flag  or  languish ;  but  Mason  gives  an 
illustration  from  Fletcher,  which  explains  this  use  of 
pattta.— 

* — all  my  spirits. 
As  If  they  had  beard  my  passing  bell  go  for  me, 
FuU  m  their  powers,  and  gire  me  up  to  destfaiy.' 

Scene  VII. 

"  /  bear  a  charmed  life,'* 

"In  the  days  of  chivalry,"  says  Stevens,  "the  cham- 
pions' arms  being  ceremoniously  blessed,  each  took  an 
oath  that  he  used  no  charmed  weapons.  Macbeth,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  arms,  or  perhaps  only  in  allusion 
to  this  custom,  tells  Macduff  of  the  security  he  had  in 
the  prediction  of  the  spirit." 

**  Exeunt  fighting,'' — ^According  to  the  stage-direction 
of  the  folio,  Macbeth  and  Macdufi*  re-enter  fighting, 
and  Macbeth  is  slain  before  the  audience.    This  seems 
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hardly  consistent  with  what  afterwards  occurs,  when, 
according  to  the  old  copies,  Macdufi'  returns  to  the  stage 
with  Macbeth's  head. 

"Bad  I  at  many  eont  a»  I  have  hairt, 
I  would  itot  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  MO  hie  knell  it  knoird.'' 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, by  Camden,  in  his  «  Remains :"— "  When  Siward, 
the  martial  Earl  of  Northumberland,  understood  that 
his  son,  whom  he  had  sent  in  service  against  the  Scotch- 
men, was  slain,  he  demanded  whether  his  wounds  were 
in  the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  body.  When  it 
was  answered,  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  <  I  am  right 
glad ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death  to  me  or  mine.'" 


The  characters  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  have  been 
the  theme  of  large  critical  discussion.  Her  character 
has  been  admirably  analyzed  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  a 
paper  on  that  subject ;  and  with  still  more  eloquence 
and  originality  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Charaeteristica 
of  Shakespeare's  female  characters.  Some  of  the  more 
striking  passages  of  both  these  criticisms  have  been  ex- 
tracted in  the  preceding  notes.  There  is  some  little 
excess  in  the  zeal  with  which  these  ladies  (especially 
Mrs.  Jameson)  have  defended  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth  against  the  indiscriminate  detestation  expre8»- 
ed  by  Johnson  and  other  critics ;  yet  their  views  are 
substantially  correct.  Lady  Macbeth  is  not  a  mere 
fiend,  but  a  woman  of  high  intellect,  bold  spirit,  and  lofty 
desires, — untainted  by  any  grovelling  vice,  or  grosser 
passion.  She  is  not  cruel  or  guilty  from  revenge  or 
malignity.  She  is  mastered  by  the  fiery  thirst  for 
power,  and  that  for  her  husband  as  well  as  herself.  It 
is  the  single  intensity  of  that  passion  that  nerves  her  to 
<<  direst  cruelty."  She  overpowers  Macbeth's  mind, 
and  beats  down  his  doubts  and  fears, — ^not  by  superior 
tident,  but  by  violence  of  will, — ^by  intensity  of  purpose. 
She  does  not  even  hear  the  whispers  of  conscience. 
They  are  drowned  in  the  strong  whirlwind  of  her  own 
thoughts.  She  has  intellectually  the  terrible  beauty  of 
the  Medusa  of  classic  art.  Hers  is  a  majestic  spiritual 
wickedness,  unalloyed  by  any  petty  vice,  and  accom- 
panied by  noble  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  the  deep 
afiections  of  a  wife. 

Macbeth  himself  has  also  been  commented  upon  and 
discussed  in   notes  innumerable,  in  essays,  reviews, 
tracts,  and  even  volumes.   Great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  show  that  he  was  not  the  mere  instrument  of  evil, 
tempted  originally  to  entertain  the  first  suggestions  of 
crime  by  supernatural  arts,  nor  subdued  to  its  execution 
by  his  wife's  more  determined  spirit;  that  he  early  enter- 
tained murderous  thoughts  and  '<  horrible  imaginings ;"  in 
short,  that  he  was  not  a  generous  and  virtuous  man  sedu- 
ced into  guilt  by  external  causes.    All  this  is  quite  true ; 
but  it  still  does  not  follow  that  Macbeth  is,  from  his  first 
appearance  in  the  drama,  a  dark  conspirator,  an  lago, 
or  in  any  way  one  in  whom  the  <*  worse  is  predominant ;" 
it  does  not  at  all  change  the  character,  which  has  been 
distinctly  painted,  with  all  its  mingled  and  contending 
qualities  of  good  and  evil,  to  which  it  alone  owes  its 
intense  and  gloomy  interest.    He  is  a  gallant  soldier 
and  wise  leader ;  naturally  "  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness ;"  not  without  ambition ;  but,  restrained  and 
guided  by  an  instructed  conscience,  he  is  *'  without  the 
illness"  that  attends  ambition,  and  desires  to  attain  his 
high  ends  by  holy  means.    Yet,  upon  being  first  accost- 
ed by  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  is  already  familiar  with 
half-formed  thoughts  of  crime.    He  indulges  in  secret 
meditations  of  guilty  ambition,  which  he  has  not  had 
the  moral  firmness  to  reject  at  once.    He  voluntarily 
cherishes  in  his  mind  thoughts  which  he  does  not  yet 
expect  ever  "  to  crown  with  acts." 

Milton  has  left  a  note  of  a  design  he  had  entertained 
of  measuring  himself  with  his  great  master  in  a  drama 
on  this  subject,  on  the  classic  model.    It  is  probable 
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Ihal,  beside*  adhering  [o  the  unity  of  time,  as  he  says 
be  iDtended,  by  bcgiDain;;  witli  the  arrivil  af  Malcoim  i 
at  Macduff's  caBtie,  and  "expressing  the  mailer  of 
DuDcan's  murder  by  the  appearance  of  his  ghost :"  be 
would  have  TuUowed  the  classic  narrative  ur  Buchnnan 
instead  of  Hollingshed's  wilder  tradilion,  and  rejected 
the  propfaeey  of  tlie  Wciid  Sisters,  unlcsa  a.i  in  a  dream 
proceeding Trom  "the  heat-oppressed  brain."  Had  Mil- 
Ion — or,  in  modem  limes,  and  in  another  tongue,  bad 
Alfieri — thus  treated  Mucbeth's  story,  preserving  his 
character,  the  thoughts  of  guilt  might  have  been  more 
minutely  painted,  a^  bubbling  up  in  the  usurper's  mind 
until  be  became  familiar  wilh  crime,  but  it  would  not 
be  more  evident  than  Shakespeare  here  made  it,  that 
tliese  unhallowed  aspirations  ori!;ina[ed  in  Macbeth's 
own  evil  desires,  and  that  the  supernatural  prediclions 
were  but  the  occasions  that  gave  them  a  more  distinct 
forai ;  while  the  undaunted  spirit  of  his  wife  served  but 
as  "  a  spur  to  his  intent"  to  give  Ihem  quicker  and 
bolder  execution.  That  done,  he  proceeds  from  crime 
to  crime,  urged  by  a  resistless  moral  necessilj.  Yet 
even  then  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  distorted, 
uor  hii  eanscicnce  seared  into  iuiensibilily.  He  never 
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T  palliates  his  erimci  to  hinifclf,  dot  i^rf 


'ThgljiSDt'i  plea,  imui  lib  iJciUiib  dioli.' 
To  his  thanes,  his  enemies,  his  subjects,  he  appei:! 
and  he  imly  is,  tbe  "  Fiend  of  Scotland :"  but  to  w. 
the  Poet  opens  the  secrets  of  the  usurper's  hearl;  h' 
shows  UB  the  scorpions  thai  fill  his  breasL  We  ift 
him  full  of  remorse,  though  incapable  of  rcpentsnn^ 
staggering  under  the  load  of  bis  guilt,  weary  of  lifr,  a 

his  last  days,  his  gloomy  and  pathetic  meditaUons  miLt 
us  feel  a  melancholy  interest  in  him,  which  is  kept  s? 
by  his  bearing  himself  lo  the  last  like  ■  soldier.  When 
he  falls,  the  victorious  Scots  are  rightly  made  10  rejoice 
over  the  "  usurper's  cursed  head"— "this  dead  butehpr." 
Still,  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  hia  own  ■atisfaclioa 
al  their  tyrant's  overthrow,  mingled  with  societhinc  of 
thai  respectful  pity  expressed  by  the  relenting  AoSdiu 
over  his  fallen  enemy — 


The  wUch-sonscs  in  the  third  act,  <<Come  away, 
Come  away/'  have  accomi>aiiied  Macbeth  from  iU 
first  representatioDy  and  have  doubtless  the  sanction  of 
Shakespeare's  own  selection.  The  flight  in  the  air  by 
mooniight  haa  something  much  resembling  his  own 
fancy,  and  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  incantations.  They  are  here  printed,  not  as  alter- 
ed by  Davenanty  but  as  given  in  Charles  Lamb's 
''Specimens  of  the  Old  Dramatists,"  modernized  only 
u  to  the  spellins,  firom  Reed's  edition  of  Middleton's 
"Witch." 

{Song  in  tke  Mr.) 

Come  away,  come  away ; 
Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away. 
Bee,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come, 
With  all  the  speed  I  may, 
With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
Where's  Stadlin  ? 

[Jtbove,] Here. 

Hec.  Where's  Puckle  ? 

[Jibote.] Here. 

And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwain  too : 
We  lack  but  you ;  we  lack  but  you  ; 
Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 
Bee,  I  will  bat  'noint  and  then  I  mount. 


[Gaimgmp. 


{ji  tjnrit  like  a  col  desciwU,) 

[.iibore.]  There's  one  come  down  to  fetch  his  dues. 

A  kiss,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood  : 

And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  muse,  I  muse. 

Since  the  air*s  so  sweet  and  good. 
Hec.  Oh,  art  thou  come  7 
What  news,  what  news  7 

Spirit,  All  goes  still  to  oar  delight: 

Either  come,  or  else 

Refuse,  refuse. 
Hec.  Now  I  am  fumiih'd  for  the  flight. 
Now  I  go,  now  I  fly, 
Malkin  my  sweet  Spirit  and  I. 
Oh,  what  a  dainty  pleasure  'tis 
To  ride  in  the  air 
When  the  moon  shines  fair. 
And  sing,  and  dance,  and  toy,  and  kiss : 
Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains, 
Over  seas,  (our  mistress'  fountains,) 
Over  steep  towers  and  turrets, 
We  fly  by  night  'mongst  troops  of  spirits. 
No  ring  of  beUs  to  our  ears  sounds. 
No  howls  of  wolves,  no  yelps  of  hounds : 
No,  not  the  noise  of  water's-breach. 
Or  cannon's  throat,  our  height  can  reach. 

[wftepe.] No  ring  of  bells,  &c. 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  II. — "  A  Camp  niar  Fores." 
PiDBADLV  eilualed  ia  Ihe  moora  to  the  xiuth  o[  (he 
town,  so  as  to  intercrpt  the  march  of  tbe  invaders  from 
File  to  the  royal  residences  of  the  north.  Wide  and 
Almost  lerel  tracts  of  heath  extend  aouthwarda  from 
Foret,  amid  whieh  the  march  of  an  armj-  might  be  dis- 
cerned from  ■  great  distance.  The  stage-direction, 
"Camp  near  Fores,"  does  not  occur  in  the  original; 
altboagh  it  11  clear  in  the  third  scene  that  Macbetli 
■nd  Banquo  are  on  their  wny  thither  ;— 


ScEME  II.—"  SI.  Calniit'  Inch." 
ImK;  liland.  Si.  Coloui' ;  SI.  CoJamki'i.— This 
island  oTSt.  ColuoibB  lies  in  the  Finh  oT  Forth,  off  (he 
coul  d'  Fife,  a  little  to  the  east  of  North  Queensferry. 
Alexander  t.  vas  wrecked  on  this  island,  and  enter- 
tained bjr  a  benoit.  In  memory  of  his  preservation, 
Alexander  founded  a  monastery,  to  which  great  sanctity 
attached  for  many  centuries,  and  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  conapicuoiu.  It  was  oHen  plundered  by  Eng- 
litb  maranders;  bnl  it  was  so  generally  believed  thai 
Qte  taint  invariably  aveaRcd  himself  on  the  pirates,  that 
the  lacredness  of  the  place,  as  the  scene  of  conferences 
and  coatracts,  remained  unimpaired.  The  "  Nonveyan 
king"  was  probably  compelled  to  disburse  his  "ten 
thoownd  dollars"  on  this  spot  before  bnryinx  his  men 
Ofi  the  soil  of  Fife,  in  order  to  make  his  humiliation  as 
■olenm  and  emphatic  as  possible. 


ScEKEllI.— ".d  Htalh." 


view  between  Macbeth  and  the  Weird  Sister*.  A  more 
dreary  piece  of  moorland  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Jut- 
land. Its  eastern  limit  is  about  six  miles  from  Foitf, 
and  its  western  four  from  Nairn,  and  the  high  road  frooi 
these  places  intersects  it.  This"blBstpd  heath"  is  with- 
out tree  or  shrub.  A  few  patches  of  oals  are  vifihie 
here  and  there,  and  the  eye  reposes  on  ■  Gr-flAataiitm 
at  one  extremity ;  but  all  around  is  bleak  and  bron  o. 
made  up  of  peat  and  bo):-WBter,  white  stones,  and 
bushes  (^  furze.  Sand-hills  and  a  line  of  blue  sea,  be- 
yond which  are  the  distant  hills  of  Ross  and  Caithness, 
bound  it  to  the  north  ;  a  farmstead  or  two  may  be  seen 
afar  off;  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  arise  fmiii  amid 
a  few  trees  on  the  estate  of  Brodie  of  Brodie  on  the 
nonh-wesl.  There  is  something  startling  to  ■  slraneer 
in  seeing  the  solitary  figure  of  the  peat-dinger  or  rnsh- 
galherer  moving  amid  the  waste  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
calm  autumn  dayi  but  the  desolation  of  the  scene  in 
stormy  weather,  or  when  the  twiliijht  fogs  are  trailinj 
over  the  pathless  heath  or  settling  down  upon  the  pools, 
must  be  indescnbable. 

Boece  narrBtes  the  interview  of  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
qno  with  the  Weird  Asters  as  an  actual  occurrcneei 
and  he  is  repeated  by  Hollinzshcd.  Buchanan,  whow 
mind  was  avene  from  admitting  more  superstitions 
than  were  necessary  to  historical  fidelity,  relates  the 
:'  whole  scene  as  a  dream  of  Macbeth's.  It  is  now 
scarcely  possible,  even  for  the  imagination  of  the  his- 
torical student,  to  make  its  choice  between  the  scene 
of  the  generals,  mounted  and  attended  by  their  troops, 
meeting  the  Witches  in  actual  presence  on  the  waste 
of  the  Harmuir,  and  the  encounter  of  tbe  aspiring 
spirit  of  Macbeth  with  the  prophets  of  its  fate  amid  llie 
wilder  scenery  of  the  land  of  dreams.  As  far  as  the 
superstition  is  concerned  with  the  real  bistorTi  lb*  Poet 
has  bound  us  in  his  mightier  spells.  The  Witches  of 
Shakespeare  have  become  realities. 


ScEin:  in.— "r*o«  0/  Qtami,." 

Olaiait  Castle,  five  miles  from  Forfar,  is  one  of  the 
four  or  Ave  castles  in  which  the  mnider  of  Dunean  is 
«rroneously_^  declared  to  have  been  perpetrated. 


this  spot,  commanding  a  wide  extent  of  level  OHiDtty, 
bounded  in  one  direction  by  the  ranee  of  Dnmiliuie 
hills,  and  within  view  of  Birnam  Hill.  Tradilioa  is- 
siiins  this  old  stronghold  as  the  occasional  residrnn  of 
Macbeth;  who,    however,  as  will  be  seen  elsMrherf, 


to  1372,  a  small  castle,  two  stories  high,  stood  on  |{  could  oerer  have  dwelled  within  bIodc  walls.   The 
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preseni  mafniSccnl  edifice  b  abore  4  hondrcd  fni  in 
lteis>>t,  ant  eoauiiu  ■  hondrcd  rovnn;  uid  the  w«ll> 
of  the  oUnt  pact  of  the  building  tre  filUen  fefl  thick. 
Am  Kneienl  bcdilCHit  ii  preserved  in  it,  od  which  it  ia 
preteaded  thai  Duncan  wu  mDntered.  Glunis  Culle 
ia  made  bf  tnditioD  the  scene  of  anotber  murder — tbat 
oT  Malcolm  II.,  in  1034. 

[Mua  Martinean  hu  KiTcn  the  impreuioa  that  the 
cBsLle  hai  no  claimi  lo  aoliquilT  beyond  1373.  The 
more  modem  part  is  Elizabethan,  and  the  work  of 
Ini^o  Jones  ;  the  rest  dates  further  back,  and  of  the 
huKC  old  tower,  we  have  Scoll's  aulhorilf  (hat  "  its 
birtb  traditioD  nolea  not."  Gray,  the  poet,  vtailed  the 
[dace  in  1766,  and  described  it  aa  it  was  in  iU  aneient 


'  magnificence,  when  "that  orinnat  old  castle,"  as  be 
calli  it,  reared  iti  loidly  head  above  iievea  circle*  of 
defensive  boundaries,  conn-yardi,  nrnamenled  incJo- 
surea,  foss,  avenae,  barbican,  embattled  wall,  and 
flanking  tower.  "  Since  then,"  says  Waller  Scoll,  "  a 
"modern  improver  had   the   audacity  to   render  Ibis 

'  splendid  mansion  more  parfcuA,  aa  be  caJled  it,  to  rate 

I'  these  exterior  defences,  and  bring  his  mean,  paltr), 
graTel-walks  up  to  the  very  door,  from  which  one  miglit 

"  hare  imagined  Lady  Macbeth  isaaiag  forth  to  receive 
King  Duncan." 

Glnmis  is  pronounced  in  Scotland  in  one  ayllable,  a* 
riiyming  to  ainu;  Shakespeare  sometime*  givea  it  this 

.1  Kiuad,  and  sometimes  the  EagliA  jronuncialion.J 


Sceue  ni.— "Tioae  0^  Cawdor," 
Cawdor  Caatle  ii  another  supposed  scene  of  the  mur- 
der of  Duncan.  A  portion  of  Duncan's  coat-oT-mail  19 
pretended  to  be  shown  there)  and  alao  the  ehamber  in 
which  he  was  murdered ;  with  the  recess,  cut  out  of  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  in  which  the  king's  vatet  hid 
himself  during  the  perpetration  of  th(  deed.  Cawdor 
Castle  is  about  six  miles  from  Nairn,  and  atands  on  a 
rising  ground  above  the  windings  of  the  Calder,  over- 
looking a  wide  tract  of  woodland,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Moray  Firth.  It  has  a  mml  and  drawbridge; 
and  a  part  of  it,  without  date,  shows  marks  of  very  high 
antiquity.  The  more  modem  part  bears  tbe  date  of 
1510.  Tradition  lays  that  the  original  bulkier  of  this 
castle  was  desired  to  load  an  ass  with  the  gold  he  could 
afford  for  his  edifice,  to  follow  where  the  ass  shoukl 
lead,  and  hnild  where  it  should  slop.  The  at»  stopped 
tt  a  hawthorn  in  the  wood,  and  this  hawthorn  was 
bnilt  inio  the  centre  chamber  of  the  ground'floor  of  the 
castle.    There  it  ia  atill,  worn  and  cut  away  till  it  is  a 


I  slender  wooden  pillar  in  the  midsl  of  the  anlir|ue  apart- 
I  ment.  Beside  it  stands  the  chest  which  contained  the 
gold ;  and  here,  it  is  supposed,  did  the  train  of  Duncan 
mingle  in  revel  with  the  nervanls  of  Macbeth,  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  The  stranger  who  slnnda  in  the 
low,  dim  vault,  regrets  that  history  and  tradition  can- 
not he  made  to  agree. 


SCE 


E  IV.— "forts.    ^  Room  in  tkt  Pataa." 


Fores  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  At  its  western 
extremity,  there  is  an  eminence  commanding  (he  river, 
the  level  country  to  the  coast  of  Moray  Firth,  and  the 
(own.  On  this  spot,  advantageous  for  strength  and 
survey,  stand  the  niina  of  an  ancient  CBSIle,  tbe  walla 
□f  which  are  very  massive,  and  the  architecture  Saxon. 
Tradition  declares  thai  before  this  castle  was  built  the 
fort  stood  there  in  which  King  Dulfue  was  murdered,  in 
9(i5  or  9t)l).  It  is  probable  that  this  fort  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Duncan,  and  anerwards  of  Macbeth,  when  the 
court  or  rojal  army  was  at  Fores.  The  imnginutioa  of 
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the  stndcDt  of  Ihe  cbroDiclen  oi  of  Slutkeapeare  fiiei 
00  Ihu  greea  moand  at  Ihe  spot  where  Macbelb  bent 
the  knee  to  hii  torereign,  while  inurnolly  occupied 
with  the  greetingi  which  hul  jmt  met  him  on  the  H«r- 


ScxNi  V.—"lavtnuH.    J  Room  in  Maebeth'M  CattU. 

Boece  declares  that  Macbeth '■  castle,  in  which  Dua- 
ean  wai  murdered,  waa  llial  which  stiMid  on  an  emi- 
nence to  the  sonth-eaat  of  the  town  of  InTernesa.  It  is 
certaio  that  the  buildinii,  called  a  cattle,  which  itood 
there,  waj  rued  to  the  i(round  hy  Malcolm  Camnore, 
the  SOB  of  Duncan,  who  built  another  on  a  diOerenl 
part  of  the  hill.  It  waa  Iliia  last,  dismantled  in  the  war 
of  1745,  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell  entered  in 
1773,  apparently  without  any  saspicion  that  it  was  not 
the  iiienlicHl  place  in  which  Duncan  was  received  by 
Lady  Macbeth.  Boswell  not  only  recognizes  the 
■■  pleuBQt  seat"  of  the  building,  but  looks  up  with  ven- 
ermtion  to  the  battlements  on  which  the  raven  croaked. 
He  declares — "I  had  a  romantic  satisfaction  in  seeing 
Dr.  Johnson  actually  in  it."  It  appears,  howcTer,  from 
the  researches  of  antiquariena,  that  the  castles  of  Mac- 
belh'9  days  were  not  built  of  stone  and  mortar  at  all. 
The  ■'vitrified  forts,"  whose  vestittes  are  found  seat- 
lered  over  Scotland,  and  which  are  conjectured  to  be  the 
work  of  the  early  Celtic  inhabitants,  remain  a  mystery, 
both  as  to  their  coostrnetion  and  purposes;  but,  with 
Ihe  eiception  of  these,  there  are  no  traces  of  erections 
of  stone  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Duncan. 
The  fotU  and  castles  of  tha«e  days  appear  to  have  been 


coDtpOKd  of  limber  and  sods,  which  cnunbled  and  dis- 
solved away  ages  ago,  leaving  only  a  faiot  circle  d-k> 
the  soil,  to  mark  the  place  where  they  stood.  It  is  Us 
that  the  site  of  Lunfanan  Fort,  in  Perthshire,  <tbe  ^ap- 
posed scene  of  Macbeth's  death,)  has  been  aacertaia«j. 
This  fact  about  Ihe  method  of  building  in  tiiat  aire  sen- 
iles the  question  of  Duncan'a  murder  at  Cawilor  Castle, 
or  Glamis,  or  any  other  to  which  that  eveal  has  bets 
aaaigned.    It  could  not  have  taken  place  ia  luiy  boildiig 


II  is  now  believed  by  some  thai  Duncan  w«a  not  as- 
sassinated at  all,  but  slaio  in  battle.  Later  historiait 
folkiw  Boece  in  his  declaration  that  the  kin;  was  mar- 
dered  in  Macbeth's  castle  at  Inverness;  but  the  nisis- 
terof  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew's  says,  "Doncath  inter- 
feclus  eat  in  BoUigoaanun."  Fordun  says  Ibat,  beia^ 
wounded,  he  was  conveyed  to  Elgin,  and  died  then. 
The  meaning  of  BUhgonanat  being  "  the  smjlh^ 
dwelling,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  king;  wa) 
mnrdered  by  ambashed  aaaassins,  at  or  nesr  a  smith's 
dwelling,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin. 

Supposing  the  murder  to  have  taken  place,  bowent, 
at  Macbeth'B  castle  at  Inverness,  Ihe  abode  might  irr9 
be  said  to  have  '■  a  pleasant  seat."  The  hill  OTertanB 
the  river  Ness,  and  commands  a  line  view  of  Ihe  toTD. 
the  surrounding  levels,  and  the  mouotains  which  i^ 
close  Loch  Neas  to  the  west.  The  eminence  ia  at  ptw- 
ent  crowned  with  the  new  eastle,  lately  finished,  vhirli 
contains  the  courts  and  the  offices  connected  with  thrm. 
No  vestiges  remain  of  Malcolm's  castle,  visited  by  Di. 
Johnson  and  Boswell  as  the  Macbeth's  castle  of  Boece 
and  Shakespeare. — H.  Mabtineah. 


The  ancient  royal  city  of  Scone,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kin»]Qm,  lay  two  miles 
northward  from  the  present  town  of  Perth.  It  waa  the 
residence  of  the  Scottish  monnrchs  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  M'Alpin,  ntid  there  was  a  long  series  of 
kings  crowned  on  the  celebrated  stone  inclosed  in  a 
chair,  now  used  as  the  seat  of  the  aovereign  at  corona- 
tion in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  stone  was  removed 
to  Scone  from  Danstaflnage,  the  yet  earlier  residence 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  by  Kenneth  II.,  soon  after  the 
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founding  of  the  abbey  of  Soone  by  the  Culdeei  in  838, 
and  was  iransferr^  by  Edward  I.  to  Westiaioster  Abbey 
in  1S96.  This  remarkable  stone  is  related  to  have 
found  its  way  to  Dunstaffnage  from  the  plain  of  Loi, 
where  it  was  the  pillow  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  while 
he  dreamed  his  dream. 

An  aisle  of  the  abbey  of  Scone  remains.  A  few  poor 
habitations  alone  exist  on  the  site  of  the  aneieat  rofal 
city. 
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chBDDel  from  the  illand  of  Moll,  off  th«  western  coast 
of  Aigfle,  wu  the  plkce  of  arpultuie  of  many  txottieh 
kinn ;  and,  according  to  tradition,  of  several  Irish  and 
><irwe^BD  monanhi.  This  little  island,  onlf  Ihipe 
miles  long  and  one  and  a  balT  broad,  was  once  the  most 
iiDportant  npot  of  the  whole  cluater  of  British  Iiles.  It 
WHS  inhabiled  by  Druids  previous  to  the  yeai  5<>3,  when 
Culum  MTelim  H-Fergai,  Bflerwards  coiled  HI.  Co- 
luxnba,  landed  with  twelve  companions,  and  began  to 
preach  Chrisllanily.  A  monulery  was  soon  establish' 
ed  on  [he  spot,  and  others  aflerwanls  arose  in  the  neigh- 
bouring isles,  and  on  the  mainland.  A  noble  calhedrol 
was  buill,  and  ■  nunnery  at  a  short  distance  from  it; 
the  niins  of  both  of  which  still  remain.  The  reputation 
oflbe  leamini!,  doctrine,  and  discipline  of  these  eslab- 
lisliinenli  eitended  over  Ihe  whole  Christian  world  for 
some  centuries;  devotees  of  rank,  or  other  eminence, 

superior  q ualiEcalions  were  gradaaled  from  them; 
the  records  of  royal  deeds  were  preserved  there  j  und 
there  the  bones  o(  taaga  reposed.  Historians  seem  to 
agree  thai  all  Ihe  monarchs  of  Scotland,  from  Kenneth 
HI.  to  Mncbclh,  inclusive — that  is,  from  973  (o  1040— 
were  buried  at  lona ;  and  some  suppose  that  (he  cnlhe- 
drul  was  a  place  of  mynl  sepulliire  from  Ihe  time  of  its 
ercdioo.  The  island  WM  several  times  laid  waste  by 
the  Danes  and  by  piralcs;  and  the  records  which  were 
saved  were  removed  lo  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the 
perpetual  peril;  but  the  monastic  establishments  sur- 
vived every  such  attack,  and  remained  in  honour  [ill  the 
year  1561,  when  the  Act  of  the  Convention  of  E.'iates 
vat  poMed,  by  which  all  monasleries  were  doomed  lo 
detnolilion.  Such  books  and  records  as  could  be  tbund 
in  lona  were  burnt,  (lie  lombt  were  broken  open,  nod 


the  greater  numbet  of  its  host  of  ei 


irried  a 


cathedral  of  lona,  as  seen  afar  off  from  the  out- 
side of  Fingal's  Cave  in  Staffa,  standing  out  against  the 
western  sky,  is  a  singular  object  in  the  midsl  of  some 
of  the  wilder  scenery  of  Ihe  ocean, — the  only  token  of 
high  civiliiBlion — Ihe  solitary  record  of  an  intellectual 
wurld  which  has  passed  away.  It  presides  over  ■  wide 
extent  of  stonny  waters,  with  their  scattered  isles ;  and 
Ihe  stone  crosses  of  lis  cemetery,  and  the  lof^y  walls  and 
Saxon  and  Gothic  arches  uf  its  venerable  buildings,  form 
a  strange  contrast  with  the  hovels  of  the  fishermen  which 
Bland  upon  the  shore. 

In  Ihe  cemetery,  among  Ihe  monnments  of  the  fonnd- 
ers,  and  of  many  subsequent  abbots,  are  three  rows  of 
tomhs,  said  lo  be  those  of  the  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Nor- 
wegian kings,  in  number  reporled  lo  be  forty-eight.  For 
statements  like  these,  however,  there  is  nu  authurily  but 
tradition.  Tradition  ilself  docs  ool  preleud  lo  individ- 
ualize these  tombs  ;  so  that  Ihe  stranger  musi  be  satis- 
fied with  the  knowledge,  that  within  the  inclusure 
where  he  stands  lie  Duncan  and  Macbeth. 

Corpaeh,  (wo  miles  from  Fort  William,  retains  some 
distinction  from  being  the  place  whence  the  bodies  of 
the  Scottish  monarchs  were  embarked  for  Ihe  sacred 
I  island.  While  traversing  the  stonny  waters  which  sur- 
1  round  these  gloomy  western  isles,  the  imagination  na- 
'  turnlly  reverts  to  the  ancient  days,  when  Ihe  funeral 

I  train  of  barks  was  leasing  amid  the  waves,  and  Ihe 
,  chanl  of  the  monks  might  be  heard  from  afar  nrlcbminR 

the  remains  of  ihe  monarch  lo  their  eonsecraled  soil. 
Some  of  the  Irish  and  Norwefian  kings  buiied  in  lona 
i  were  pilgrims,  or  had  abdicated  Iheir  thrones  and  re- 

II  lired  to  the  monastery  of  Si.  Culumba . — H.  Mai 


ACT  IV. 
SCEHan.— "fi/«.  J  Rcom  in  Matdaff'i  CailU.'' 
On  the  Fifeshire  coast,  about  three  miles  from  Dy- 
sart,  stand  two  quadrangular  lowers,  supposed  to  be 
the  rains  of  Macduff's  castle.  These  are  not  the  only 
remains  in  Scotland,  however,  which  claim  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  Macduff's  wife  and  children  when  they 
were  socpriaed  and  slaughtered  by  Macbeth. 

ACT  V. 

Scr.HE  IV. —        "  What  vmd  i$  Ihii  bt/ort  at  I 

Tkt  mod  uf  Binam." 
Bimnm  Hill  is  lti^tant  about  a  mile  from  Dunkeld ; 
and  Ihe  two  eld  trees,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  last 


remains  of  Bimnm  Wood,  grow  by  the  river-side,  half 

a  mile  from  Ihe  foot  of  Ihe  hill.  The  hills  of  Bimam 
and  Dunsinane  mual  have  been  excellent  ports  of  ob- 
servalion  in  lime  of  war,  bolh  commanding  Ihe  level 
country  which  lies  between  them,  and  various  |iB»aeB, 
lochs,  roads,  and  rivers,  in  olher  directions.  Birnam 
Hill,  no  longer  clothed  with  forest,  but  belted  with  plan- 
tations of  young  larch,  rises  lo  the  height  of  1040  feet, 
and  exhibits,  amid  Ihe  heath,  ferns,  and  mosses,  which 
clothe  its  sides,  distinct  traces  of  an  ancient  furt,  which 
it  called  Duncan's  Court.  Trodilion  says  that  Duncan 
hehi  his  court  there.  The  Dnnsinane  hills  are  visible, 
al  the  distance  ol  iwclve  miles,  from  every  part  of 
its  northern  side,  Bimam  Hill  is  precisely  the  point 
where  a  general,  in  full  march  towards  Dnnsinane, 
would  be  likely  to  pause,  lo  survey  the  plain  which  he 
must  cross;  and  from  this  spot  would  the"leafy  screen," 
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devised  by  Malcolm,  become  neceuary  to  conceal  the 
■mount  of  (he  hostile  farce  from  the  watch  on  the  Duo- 
■inane  heights : — 

Tin  numbtn  ot  our  bon,  ud  inkt  dimicir 


Scene  V. — "  M  I  did  ilaad  my  vialch  npon  Iht  kili." 

It  is  not  BScerlaioed  on  which  hill  of  the  Dunainane 

range,  in  Perthshire,  Macbelh's  forces  were  posted. 


I  has  declared  to  be  the  rt 


•  of  Macbeth'* 


tradilic 

The  country  between  Birnam  and  Dansinanr  is  Iwd 
and  fertile,  and  from  several  parts  of  the  Pnniin  ■  n— 
rantte  the  outline  of  Birnam  Hill  is  visible  i  bat,  af  tbs 
distance  is  twelve  miles  in  a  direct  line,  no  Ecntind  c^ 
the  Dunsinane  hills  could  see  the  wood  it  Birnam  tK-|;ijt 
ID  move,  ot  even  thnt  there  was  a  wood.  Vie  mu5t  f  op- 
pose either  that  the  distance  was  contracted  for  ibe 
Poet's  purpose,  or  that  the  wood  called  Birnain  extenrdcd 
from  the  hill  iijr  some  miles  into  the  plain  : — 

■'  Wiibia  tkli  Ihm  mile  iu|  jm  f  ii  a^ia^" 


J 


:AR  wu  writtrn  U  mkim 
ShakapcBre'i  fortieth  and 
le  rail  vigoni  >ad  piMarity 
eeplf  ttamped  with  all  the 
ritin  oT  the  ityle  and  catf 
tnl  in  all  bU  later  varies, 
me  of  tbe  most — perhapt, 
eapearian  of  Shaknpeare'f 
'kibie,  even  among  them, 
if  language,  loineliine*  in 
ir  employing  Ihcm  in  aooie 
etimei  in  the  coinage  of 
ova  mint;  and  freqaenllr 
of  familiar  pbra*a  to  neir 

■re  of  that  crowd  of  imagei 
ht,  noder  which,  even  hii 
own  mutery  of  language  it  opprened  nntil  Ua 
npmsioni  become  harried  and  imperfect.  No  one  of  them  is  more  conspicuona  for  hU  magnificent  originality 
of  rhythm  unshackled  by  the  stricter  rules  of  metrical  regularity,  and  flexible  to  the  eipresaion  of  every  varying 
cmotioa  or  )n>sl  o(  panion,  yet  delighting  moat  in  a  grave  aod  solemn  harmony,  unknown  to  the  more  artificial 
metre  of  his  predecessors,  and  even  to  his  own  earlier  poetry.  But  above  all  the  chaTacleristics  of  SiakapeBre's 
nitared  genios,— of  the  full  development  of  hia  intelleetaa]  grandeur,  as  distinguished  from  mere  imaginative 
tnd  pnelieal  power — is  that  most  conipienous  in  Leak;  the  pervading  tendency  to  deep  ethical  reflection,  constantly 
eilMnding  the  emoCion*  of  the  individnals  or  the  incidents  of  his  scene  inln  large  and  general  tintb,  sometimes 
mndeoiing  high  lesson*  of  "  the  morals  of  the  heart"  into  an  epithet,  or  a  parenthetical  phrase,  sometimes  pouring 
Ihrai  Dot  in  the  eloquence  of  nalnral  passion,  or  more  rarely  embodying  them  in  the  form  of  didactic  declamation. 
TKe  comparison  of  Leab  with  any  cfShakespearc'a  earlier  works,  as  for  instance  with  Rouko  and  Juliet  In 
tU  original  form,  will  show  how  much  all  these  characteristics  of  his  greater  works  were  formed  by  the  gradual 
woikings  of  his  own  mind,  in  framing  to  itself  its  own  language  and  melody,  and  moulding  its  own  original  habits 
oT  thought. 

There  was  another  tragedy  by  an  older  writer  on  the  same  subject,  and  under  the  same  name,  which  was  still 
scled.  This  was  printed  in  1605,  not  long  before  Shakespeare's  Leab,  so  that  the  precise  period  when  the  latter 
was  written,  ot  first  represented,  CBDnot  be  distinctly  ascertained,  in  consequence  of  the  two  plays  bearing  the 
UBie  title ;  but  a  near  approximation  may  be  made  from  the  evidence  pointed  out  by  Stevens,  and  since  aug- 
mented and  improved  by  the  remarks  of  later  editors. 

Upon  bringing  together  the  parts  of  this  evidence,  we  csn  pronounce  with  certainty,  (with  Collier,)  that  Leas 
"wu  not  written  until  after  the  appearance  of  Harsnet's  'Discovery  of  Popish  Impostors,'  in  tfi03,  because  from 
it,  as  Stevens  established,  ore  taken  the  names  of  various  Sends  mentioned  by  Edgar  in  the  course  of  his  pre- 
tended madnesiB,'*  as  well  as  several  other  allusions  to  the  incidents  of  supposed  demoniac  posaenion,  made 
familiar  to  the  audiences  of  that  day  by  the  notoriety  of  the  imposture,  and  of  the  conspiracy  with  which  ii  was 
alleged  that  they  were  connected.  As  this,  with  other  slighter  eircumatancea,  fixes  tbe  date  after  IBU3,  so  on  the 
<«her  hand,  in  the  entry  of  the  first  edition  of  this  jJay,  in  tbe  "  Stationers'  Register,"  "  the  following  minute 
iiQDanndam,"  says  Collier, "  was  procured  to  be  made  by  Butter,"  the  original  publisher  of  the  first  edition: — 

"MNov.  1607. 
Na.  Bnlter  and  Jo.  Bosby]  Enlred  for  their  Copie  under  t'  hande  of  ffir  Geo,  Bucke,  Kt.  and  the  Wardens,  u 

Iwoke  called  Mr.  Willm  Shakespeare,  his  Historye  of  Kinge  Lear,  as  yt  was  played  before  the  King's 
Majeatie  at  Whitehall,  upon  SI.  Stephen's  nigbt  at  Christmas  laat,  by  his  Majestiea  Scrvnnla  playing  usu- 
ally at  the  Globe  on  tbe  Bank-aide." 

Till  otabliahe*  that  Sbakespeare'B  Eihq  Lub  had  been  played  at  court  on  the  2Sth  December,  1606 ;  and, 
u  it  vaa  not  usual  to  represent  a  new  piece  at  court  nntil  it  had  gained  popularity  before  a  more  promiacnous, 
and  probably  a  teas  tolerant  audience,  Leah  had  doubtless  been  written  and  acted  at  least  some  few  months — 
perhsps  a  year  or  two— before  tbe  close  of  1606. 
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It  was  first  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  in  1608,  daring  which  year,  three  distinct  impressions  were  pab- 
lished  by  the  same  proprietors.  These  appear  to  have  been  all  printed  from  the  same  manuscript,  and  that  a 
genuine  and  full  copy ;  but  they  are  executed  in  the  most  careless  and  incorrect  manner,  as  if  they  had  scarct^ly 
received  the  ordinary  care  of  the  most  negligent  and  unskilful  reader  of  proof.  The  verse  is  in  very  many  scenes 
printed  as  prose,  and  the  other  errors  of  the  press  are  of  the  grossest  kind. 

It  may  afford  to  American  readers,  few  of  whom  have  access  to  any  of  the  original  editions,  or  even  the  later 
literal  reprints  of  them,  some  understanding  of  the  causes  of  many  of  the  strange  obscurities  found  in  &iabx- 
8P£ARE,  and  of  the  contentions  about  various  readings,  to  give  a  passage  or  two  of  Leak,  as  they  stand  in  tbe 
original  quarto. 

The  passage  in  act  i.  scene  4,  after  the  entrance  of  Albany,  beginning  « Woe  that  late  repents,"  etc.,  thus 
appears  in  the  first  impressions : — 

"Lear.  We  that  too  late  repeat's  us;  O  sir  are  you  come,* is  it  your  will  that  we  prepare  any  hocses,  ingrati- 
tude !  thou  marble-headed  fiend,  more  hideous  when  thou  shewest  thee  in  a  childe,  than  the  sea-monster,  detested 
kite,  thou  lessen  my  train  and  men  of  choise  and  rarest  parts,"  etc. 

And  again,  aAer  Lear's  re-entrance,  in  his  speech  to  Goneril,  for  the  words,  "  That  these  hot  tean,  whicb 
break  from  me  perforce,"  we  have  this  unintelligible  passage : — 

"That  these  hot  tears,  that  break  from  me  perforce,  should  make  the  worst  blasts  and  fogs  upon  the  untendcr 
wonndings  of  a  father's  curse,  peruse  every  sense  about  the  old  fond  eyes,  beweep  this  cause  again,"  etc. 

This  may  afibrd  to  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  early  state  of  English  typography, 
the  works  of  all  but  professed  scholars  frequently  appeared,  some  evidence  of  what  (to  borrow  Johnson's  lan- 
guage) <<  is  the  diflSculty  of  revision,  and  what  indulgence  is  due  to  those  who  endeavour  to  restore  corrupted 
passages." 

Whenever  we  have  the  aid  of  another  edition,  either  from  a  different  copy,  or  printed  under  a  different  super- 
vision, as  in  the  passages  cited  we  have  tfie  folio,  such  errors  are  corrected  with  certainty ;  for  different  editions 
do  not  commonly  fall  into  the  same  error.  But  where  there  are  no  such  means  of  mutual  correction,  as  in  the 
passages  of  Lear  contained  only  in  the  quartos  of  1608,  there  is  no  resource  but  conjectural  sagacity,  aided  by 
familiarity  with  the  author's  style  and  habits' of  thought,  and  the  peculiarities  of  contemporary  phrase  or  idiom. 

In  the  folio  of  1623,  Kino  Lear  appears  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  This  play  had  not  at  first  been  tried, 
like  Hamlet  and  other  pieces,  in  a  bold  and  rapid  sketch,  to  be  afterwards  decorated  and  improved,  but  came, 
like  Macbeth,  (at  least  in  the  main,)  complete  and  perfect  from  the  author's  hand.  But  at  some  period  after 
its  first  careless  publication,  which,  whether  authorized  or  not  by  the  author,  could  never  have  passed  under  his 
supervision,  he  seems  to  have  revised  the  play,  making  many  alterations  and  abridgments,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  actual  representation.  This  is  the  revision  contained  in  the  folio  of  1623.  In  this  revision,  the  chief 
object  of  which  must  have  been  to  shorten  the  time  of  representation,  and  possibly  to  condense  the  interest  of  the 
acted  play,  many  passages  are  omitted,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most  exquisite  in  poetical  beauty,  (as  the 
third  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  and  the  description  of  Lear  in  the  storm,  in  the  third  act,)  as  well  as  others  of  strong 
passion,  such  as  the  imaginary  arraignment  and  trial  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  in  act  iii.  scene  6.  That  this 
revision  was  the  author's  own,  and  not  simply  a  manager's  "  cutting  down,"  appears  from  the  fact  that  there 
are,  besides  many  alterations  of  language,  some  additions  which  could  only  have  come  from  his  pen.  The 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  folio  copy  is  also  correct,  and  bears  some  evidence  of  the  Poet's  own  care.  Thus 
the  text  of  the  folio,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  one  entitled  to  authority,  unless  where  the  earlier  editions  afford  the 
means  of  giving  a  clearer  sense,  and  correcting  obvious  errors  of  the  press  or  the  manuscript.  On  the  cither 
hand,  as  the  abridgment  appears  to  have  been  made  solely  with  reference  to  scenic  representation,  if  we  wish 
to  read  the  whole  drama  as  a  poem,  as  it  was  written,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  quartos  to  fill  up  large 
chasms ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  aid,  we  must  be  content  with  such  light  as  critical  sagacity  can  throw  upon 
the  obscure  passages.  Some  of  the  editors  have  gone  beyond  this  point,  and  taken  great  license  in  making  up  a 
text  from  the  two  original  differing  texts  varied  by  the  author  himself. 

The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  as  usual  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Collier's  laborious  and  minute  collec- 
tion of  the  various  readings,  although  in  several  instances  the  readings  here  adopted  are  different  from  those 
preferred  by  Mr.  Collier. 

SOURCE   OF   THE    PLOT,    AND   MATERIALS   OF   THE   PLAY. 

The  story  of  Lear  and  his  three  daughters,  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  that  amusing  legendary  history  oT  the 
seventy  illustrious  monarchs,  who  reigned  in  Britain  before  the  invasion  of  Julius  Ca»ar,  an  event  which  the 
ancient  chroniclers  considered  as  the  beginning  of  modem  English  history.  This  legendary  history  forms  the 
introduction  of  the  older  English  historians  to  the  more  authentic  narrative,  from  the  chronicles  of  Fabyan  and 
Hollingshed,  down  to  Milton's  history,  and  even  later,  until  the  days  of  Hume,  since  whose  time  it  has  van- 
ished from  all  the  popular  compilations.  But  the  whole  story  was  familiar  to  the  English  people  in  the  good 
old  days,  when  the  historical  student  (to  borrow  Milton's  fine  simile  on  this  very  subject)  was  obliged  to  ««  set 
out  on  his  way  by  night,  and  travel  through  a  region  of  smooth  and  idle  dreams,"  before  he  **  arrived  at  the  con- 
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fines  where  dmy  breaks,  and  truth  meets  him  with  a  dear  dawn."  For  this  whole  body  of  « roa(?nanimouB 
deceits,"  (as  Ariosto  would  call  them,)  to  which  poetr)*  and  romance  are  so  largely  indebted,  we  must  mainly 
thank  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  was  a  Welsh  Benedictine-monk  of  the  tweif\h  century,  a  learned  man  for  his 
age,  skilled  both  in  the  ancient  British  tongue,  and  in  Latin,  which  last  he  wrote  with  a  degree  of  imrity  and 
eles^ance,  quite  unusual  in  old  conventual  literature.  About  the  year  1 100,  he  became  possessed  of  an  ancient 
chronicle  ^  Of  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,*'  written  in  the  Armorican,  or  old  British  language.  This 
he  translated  into  good  readable  Latin,  and  decorated  it  with  the  addition  of  the  popular  legends  current  in 
Wales,  such  as  the  achievements  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  prophecies  of  Merlin.  T.  Warton  pronounces  the 
original  chronicles  to  be  a  series  of  fables,  thrown  out  by  different  rhapeodists,  at  various  times,  which  were  aAer 
collected  and  digested  into  a  regular  history,  and  probably  with  new  decorations  of  fancy  added  by  the  compiler ; 
so  that  aAer  the  whole  had  received  the  superadded  ornaments  of  good  Geoffrey's  chivalric  taste,  it  became  a 
tale  of  romantic  inventions,  though  the  subject  is  id  form  the  story  of  the  British  princes,  from  the  Trojan  Brutus 
down  to  Cadwallader,  who  reigned  in  the  seventh  century. 

Whether  the  story  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  is  of  Geoffrey's  manufacture,  or  eame  from  the  more  ancient 
chronicles,  I  am  not  able  to  determine ;  but  a  late  discovery  of  Mr.  Douce  rather  indicates  that  it  was  a  tra- 
ditionary story  from  some  other  source,  adapted  by  the  chronicler  to  British  history.  Mr.  Douce  found  in  an  un- 
published manuscript  of  the  Getta  Romanorum,  the  same  story  told  of  Theodosius,  an  emperor  of  Greece,  which 
he  has  published  in  his  <<  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare."  This  book,  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  was  one  of  the 
delights  of  Europe  for  some  hundred  yean,  and  was  a  collection  of  stories,  partly  from  ancient  writers,  as  Val- 
erius Maximus  and  Josephus,  and  partly  from  the  old  German  chronicles,  interspersed  with  legends  of  the  saints, 
tales  and  apoli^ues  of  Arabian  origin,  and  romantic  embellishments  of  all  sorts.  Holiingshed,  who  abridges 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  was  Shakespeare's  main  authority  for  British  story,  whether  legendary  or  authentic.  He 
thus  relates  the  story  : — 

^  Leir,  the  son  of  Baldud,  was  admitted  ruler  over  the  Britains  in  the  year  of  the  world  3105.  At  what  time 
Joas  reigned  as  yet  in  Juda.  This  Leir  was  a  prince  of  noble  demeanour,  governing  his  land  and  subjects  in 
great  wealth.  He  made  the  town  of  Cairleir,  now  called  Leicester,  which  standeth  upon  the  river  of  Dorc.  It 
is  writ  that  he  had  by  his  wife  three  daughters,  without  other  issue,  whose  names  were,  Gonorilla,  Regan,  and 
Cordilla,  which  daughters  he  greatly  loved,  but  especially  the  youngest,  Cordilla,  far  above  the  two  elder. 

«  When  this  Leir  was  come  to  great  years,  and  began  to  wear  unwieldy  through  asre,  he  thought  to  understand 
the  affections  of  his  daughters  towards  him,  and  prefer  her  whom  he  best  loved  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom ; 
therefore,  he  first  asked  Gonorilla,  the  eldest,  how  well  she  loved  him :  the  which,  calling  her  gods  to  record, 
protested  that  she  loved  him  more  than  her  own  life,  which  by  right  and  reason  should  be  most  dear  unto  her ; 
with  which  answer,  the  father,  being  well  pleased,  turned  to  the  second,  and  demanded  of  her  how  well  she  loved 
him  t  which  answered,  (confirming  her  sayings  with  great  oaths,)  that  she  loved  him  better  than  tongue  can 
express,  and  far  above  all  other  creatures  in  the  world. 

*'  Then  called  he  his  youngest  daughter,  Cordilla,  before  him,  and  asked  of  her  what  account  she  made  of  him  : 
unto  whom  she  made  this  answer  as  followeth : — Knowing  the  great  love  and  fatherly  zeal  you  have  always 
borne  towards  me,  (for  the  which,  that  1  may  not  answer  you  otherwise  than  I  think,  and  as  my  conscience  lead- 
eth  me,)  I  protest  to  you  that  I  have  always  loved  you,  and  shall  continually  while  I  live,  love  you  as  my  natural 
father ;  and  if  you  would  more  understand  of  the  love  that  I  bear  yon,  ascertain  yourself,  that  so  much  as  you 
have,  so  much  are  you  worth,  and  so  much  I  love  you,  and  no  more. 

**  The  father,  being  nothing  content  with  this  answer,  married  the  two  eldest  daughters,  the  one  unto  the  duke 
of  Cornwall,  named  Henninus,  and  the  other  unto  the  duke  of  Albania,  called  Maglanus ;  and  betwixt  them, 
aAer  his  death,  he  willed  and  ordained  his  land  should  be  divided,  and  the  one-half  thereof  should  be  immediately 
assigned  to  them  in  hand ;  but  for  the  third  daughter,  Cordilla,  he  reserved  nothins:. 

*<  Yet  it  fortuned  that  one  of  the  princes  of  Gallia,  (which  is  now  called  France,)  whose  name  was  Aganippus, 
hearing  of  the  beauty,  womanhood,  and  good  conditions  of  the  said  Cordilla,  desired  to  have  her  in  marriage,  and 
sent  over  to  her  father,  requiring  that  hie  might  have  her  to  wife ;  to  whom  answer  was  made,  that  he  miirht 
have  his  daughter,  but  for  any  dowry  he  could  have  none,  for  all  was  promised  and  assured  to  her  other  sisters 
already. 

■<  Aganippus,  notwithstanding  this  answer  of  denial  to  receive  any  thing  by  way  of  dower  with  Cordilla,  took 
her  to  wife,  only  moved  thereto  (I  say)  for  respect  of  her  person  and  amiable  virtues.  This  Aganippus  was  one 
of  the  twelve  kines  that  ruled  Gallia  in  those  days,  as  in  the  British  history  is  recorded.  But  to  proceed ;  after 
that  Leir  was  fallen  into  age,  the  two  dukes  that  had  married  his  two  eldest  daughters,  thinking  it  long  ere  the 
government  of  the  land  did  come  to  their  hands,  arose  against  him  in  armour,  and  refl  from  him  the  governance 
of  the  land,  upon  conditions  to  be  continued  for  term  of  life :  by  the  which  he  was  put  to  his  portion ;  that  is,  to 
live  after  a  rate  assigned  to  him  for  the  maintenance  of  his  estate,  which  in  process  of  time  was  diminished,  as 
well  by  Maglanus  as  by  Henninus. 

"  But  the  greatest  grief  that  Leir  took  was  to  see  the  unkindness  of  his  daughters,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
all  was  too  much  which  their  father  had,  the  same  being  never  so  little,  in  so  much  that,  sroing  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  be  was  brought  to  that  misery  that  they  would  allow  him  only  one  servant  to  wait  upon  him.  In  the 
end,  such  was  the  unkindness,  or,  as  I  may  say,  the  unnaturalness,  which  he  found  in  his  two  daughters,  not- 
withstandinsr  their  fair  and  pleasant  words  uttered  in  time  past,  that,  being  constrained  of  necessity,  he  fled  the 
Isnd,  and  sailed  into  Gallia,  there  to  seek  some  comfort  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Cordilla,  whom  before  he  hated. 
"  The  lady  Cordilla,  hearing  he  was  arrived  in  poor  estate,  she  first  sent  to  him  privately  a  sum  of  money  to 
spparel  himself  withall,  and  to  retain  a  cerUin  number  of  servants,  that  might  attend  upon  him  in  honourable 
wise,  as  apperteyned  to  the  estate  which  he  had  borne.  And  then,  so  accompanyed,  she  appointed  him  to  come 
to  the  court,  which  he  did,  and  was  so  joyfully,  honourably,  and  lovinsrly  received,  both  by  his  son-in-law  Aganip- 
pus, and  also  by  his  daughter  Cordilla,  that  his  heart  was  greatly  comforted  :  for  he  was  no  less  honoured  than 
if  be  had  been  king  of  the  whole  country  himself.    Also,  after  that  he  bad  informed  his  son-tn-law  and  his 
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daughter  in  what  8ort  he  had  been  used  by  his  other  davghtersy  Aganippos  caosed  a  mifrhty  anny  to  be  pat  is 
readiness,  and  likewise  a  great  navy  of  ships  to  be  rigged  to  pass  over  into  Britain,  with  Leir  his  father-in-law, 
to  see  him  again  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

*<  It  was  accorded  that  Cordilla  should  also  go  with  him  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  the  which  he  praiaised 
to  leave  unto  her,  as  his  rightful  inheritor  after  his  decease,  notwithstanding  any  former  grants  unto  her  sisiexa^ 
or  unto  their  husbands,  in  any  manner  of  wise ;  hereupon,  when  this  army  and  navy  of  ships  were  ready,  Lear 
and  his  daughter  Cordilla,  with  her  husband,  took  the  sea,  and  arriving  in  Britain,  fought  with  their  eaemi^, 
and  discomfited  them  in  battle,  in  the  which  Maglanus  and  Henninus  were  slain,  and  then  was  Leir  restored  lo 
his  kingdom,  which  he  ruled  after  this  by  the  space  of  two  years,  and  then  died,  forty  years  after  he  first  becan  to 
reign.    His  body  was  buried  at  Leicester,  in  a  vault  under  the  channel  of  the  river  I)ore,  beneath  the  town." 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Cordelia  is  also  narrated  by  Hollingshed.  She  became  queen  after  her  father's  death ; 
but  her  nephews  **  levied  war  against  her,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  land,  and  finally  took  her  fwisoner, 
and  laid  her  fast  in  ward,  wherewith  she  took  such  grief,  being  a  woman  of  manly  courage,  and  deapuria^  to 
recover  liberty,  there  she  slew  herself." 

The  same  story  was  also  chosen  as  the  subject  of  one  of  the  parts  or  cantos  of  the  *<Mlrrour  of  Magistrates." 
This  is  a  collection  of  poems,  relating  the  sad  ends  of  the  great  unfortunates  of  history  and  of  legends.  It  was 
begun  by  Sackville,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  continued  at  intervals  by  several  difler- 
ent  hands.  The  canto  relating  the  woes  of  Cordelia  was  by  John  Higgins,  and  dated  1586.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  book  was  known  to  Shakespeare,  as  the  collection  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  there  are  jeood 
reasons  to  suppose  that  ideas  or  images  derived  from  other  parts  of  it  may  be  traced  in  his  historical  plays.  Hi|f- 
gins's  <<Queene  Cordila"  contains  several  happy  poetical  expressions,  and  some  grand  imagery,  which  the 
dramatist  might  have  employed  with  effect,  had  he  chosen  it,  but  he  seems  to  have  avoided  any  resemblance. 

Lear's  story  is  also  comprised  in  Spenser's  genealogy  of  the  ante>historic  British  kings,  io  his  <<Faeiy  Qneen," 
and  thence,  our  Poet's  taste  adapted  the  more  pleasing  name  of  Cordelia,  which  the  elder  fabulists  and  poets 
had  called  Cordila.  That  portion  of  the  plot  which  relates  to  Gloster  and  his  sons,  might  have  been  suggested 
from  a  digression  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  in  the  chapter  of  that  romance  entitled  <<  The  stone  of  the 
Paphlagonian  unkind  king,  and  his  kind  son."  An  early  ballad  on  King  Lear  was  also  published  (see  Percy's 
Reliques,)  but  no  copy  with  a  date  has  come  down  to  us.  Although  it  employs  the  older  names  of  some  of  the 
characters,  it  adopts  that  of  Cordelia ;  and  there  are  several  circumstances,  besides  a  more  modem  style  of  com- 
position, which  lead  the  best  judges  of  old  English  literature  to  the  belief  that  it  was  written  after  Shakespeare's 
tragedy. 

In  addition  to  these  legendary  and  poetical  yersions  of  this  fayourite  old  story,  there  was  a  tragedy  of  <*  Kin? 
Leir,''^ut  considerably  anterior  in  date  to  Shakespeare's,  and  which  Collier  thinks  "  had  experienced  a  run  of 
popularity  at  the  Globe  theatre,  long  before  its  publication."  Mr.  Campbell  thus  contrasts  the  older  <<  Leir"  with 
Shakespeare's,  in  his  brilliant  though  unequal  preface  to  Moxon's  edition  of  SHAK£SP£Aa£ : — 

**A  play,  entitled  'The  True  Chronicle  Historic  of  King  Leare  and  his  Three  Daughters,'  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  in  1594 :  the  author's  name  is  unknown.  As  this  senior  <  King  Leare'  had  had  possession  of  the 
stage  for  several  years,  it  would  scarcely  be  doubtful  that  Shakespeare  had  seen  it,  even  if  there  were  not  coin- 
cident passages  to  prove  that  he  borrowed  some  ideas  from  it. 

**  The  elder  tragedy  is  simple  and  touching.  There  is  one  entire  scene  in  it — the  meeting  of  Cordelia  with  her 
father,  in  a  lonely  forest — ^which,  with  Shakespeare's  Lear  in  my  heait,  I  could  scarcely  read  with  dry  eyes. 
The  <  Leir*  antecedent  to  our  Poet's  Lear  is  a  pleasing  tragedy ;  yet  the  former,  though  it  precedes  the  latter, 
is  not  its  prototype,  and  its  mild  merits  only  show  us  the  wide  expanse  of  difference  between  respectable  talent 
and  commanding  inspiration.  The  two  Lears  have  nothing  in  common  but  their  aged  weakness,  their  general 
goodness  of  heart,  their  royal  rank,  and  their  misfortunes.  The  ante-Shakespearian  Lear  is  a  patient,  simple, 
old  man ;  one  who  bears  his  sorrows  very  meekly,  till  Cordelia  arrives  with  her  husband,  the  King  of  France, 
and  his  victorious  army,  and  restores  her  father  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  Shakespeare's  Lear  presents  the  most 
awful  picture  that  was  ever  conceived  of  the  weakness  of  senility,  contrasted  with  the  strength  of  despair.  The 
dawn  of  the  madness,  his  fearful  consciousness  of  its  approach,  its  progress  and  completion,  are  studies  to  instract 
the  most  philosophical  inquirer  into  the  aberrations  of  the  human  kind.  The  meeting  of  Lear,  Edgar,  and  the 
Fool,  and  the  mixture  in  that  scene  of  real  and  pretended  madness,  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  perfect  strokes, 
which  is  seldom  unnoticed  by  the  commonest  of  his  critics. 

<<  In  the  old  play,  Lear  has  a  friend  Perillus,  who  moves  our  interest,  though  not  so  deeply  as  Kent,  in  the  later 
and  greater  drama.  But,  independently  of  Shakespeare's  having  created  a  new  Lear,  he  has  sublimated  the  old 
trag^y  into  a  new  one,  by  an  entire  originality  in  the  spiritual  portraiture  of  its  personages.  In  the  characters 
of  Gloucester's  two  sons,  the  beneficent  Edgar  and  the  bastard  Edmund,  he  has  created  an  under-plot  which  is 
finally  and  naturally  interwoven  with  the  outlinear  plot.  In  fine,  wherever  Shakespeare  works  on  old  materials, 
you  will  find  him  not  wiping  dusted  gold,  but  extracting  gold  from  dust  where  none  but  himself  could  have  made 
the  golden  extraction." 

Mr.  Skottowe  has  gone  further,  and  laboured  to  show  the  materials  which  Shakespeare  had  drawn  from  this 
old  play,  and  the  ideas  and  expressions  wnich  it  had  less  directly  suggested  to  his  mind.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  these  obligations  are  much  overstated  by  both  critics.  There  is  no  indication  that  Shakespeare,  while 
writing  his  tragedy,  made  use  of  any  book  except  his  favourite  chronicler,  old  Hollingshed.  He  was  of  course 
familiar  with  Spenser's  sketch  of  his  plot,  and,  in  all  probability,  had  read  Higgins's  «  Lament  of  Cordila,"  in  the 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  while,  from  his  professional  habits,  he  must  unquestionably  have  been  familiar  with 
the  old  theatrical  "King  Leir."    Yet  he  has  carefully  avoided  all  resemblance  with  the  two  poets^  except  so 
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!ar  as  the  common  origin  of  the  story  led  to  neeessanr  coincidence.  A«  to  the  old  trmgedy,  had  he  merely  voder- 
taken  to  improve  and  correct  it,  as  he  bad  perhaps  done  in  his  earlier  days  as  to  other  old  pieces,  he  wonld  have 
preserred  mnch  more  of  the  original  drama,  a  composition  of  considerable  merit,  humble  as  it  is  in  style  and 
feeling,  compared  with  his  own  original  inventions.  Bat  having  undertaken  an  entirely  new  work  on  the  same 
plot,  it  seems  evident  that  the  prior  play  would  be  an  impediment  to  his  freedom  of  thought,  rather  than  a  help 
to  his  invention.  He  could  not  but  perceive  the  necessity  of  not  going  over  the  same  ground  with  the  older  drama* 
list,  more  than  the  story,  familiar  to  the  English  people,  absolutely  required,  and  he  has  taken  obvious  pains  to 
avoid  saeh  coincidence.  There  are,  of  course,  general  similarities  of  plot,  and  character,  and  incident,  arising 
from  the  common  origin  of  the  two  dramas.  The  idea  of  a  single  faithful  fdlower  like  Kent,  is  obvious ;  but  it 
may  also  have  been  taken  from  the  Perillos  of  the  older  play,  who  is  like  Kent  in  nothing  else  than  his  personal 
attachment  to  his  unfortunate  king.  There  may  be  some  scattered  ideas  or  expressions,  that  might  probably 
enough  hare  been  suggested  by  the  older  play,  without  conscious  imitation  on  Shakespeare's  part.  Such  ada|K 
tations  oAen  occur  in  the  most  original  writings,  when  the  author,  in  the  glow  of  composition,  cannot  always 
separate  the  indistinct  promptings  of  his  memory  from  the  unaided  working  of  his  own  mind. 

Otherwise,  Shakespeare  not  only  gives  no  indications  of  any  direct  use  of  the  work  of  his  dramatic  predecessor, 
but  he  has  sought  to  give  as  different  an  aspect  to  the  whole  fable  as  was  consistent  with  preserving  the  leading 
and  familiar  incidents.  Thus  he  substitutes  to  the  humiliated  and  desponding  father  of  the  old  play,  resigning 
himself  to  bis  fate,  as  deserved  by  his  own  capricious  folly,  a  different  and  terrible  Lear,  retaining  in  age  and 
infirmity  of  mind  and  body  the  gigantic  energy  and  passion  of  his  «  best  and  soundest  time."  He  has,  among 
other  slighter  variations  of  character,  rejected  the  natural  incident,  sufficiently  susceptible  of  dramatic  effect,  of 
the  elder  daughters  instigating  their  father  against  their  sister,  and  has  instead,  painted  Lear's  conduct  as  origi- 
nating  entirely  in  his  own  impetuous  temper  and  Ul-regulated  mind. 

Above  all,  he  has  deliberately  changed  the  catastrophe.  In  the  old  play,  as  in  the  modem  acted  drama,  altered 
from  the  original  by  Nahum  Tate,  Cordelia  is  left  victorious  and  happy,  and  Lear  is  restored  to  his  throne,  instead 
of  her  execution  in  prison,  and  Lear's  dying  broken-hearted  at  her  loss. 

For  this  departure  from  the  old  and  familiar  catastrophe,  there  were,  I  should  think,  two  distinct  reasons  ope- 
rating upon  the  Poet's  mind,  one  naturally  occurring  to  him  as  a  practical  man  and  a  playwright,  the  other 
approving  itself  to  his  judgment  as  a  great  poet. 

As  the  author  of  a  new  piece  upon  a  plot  already  ftimiliar  to  his  audience,  this  unexpected  variation  fVom  the 
old  catastrophe  of  the  stage,  and  the  popular  legends,  was  in  itself  desirable,  as  marking  the  originality  of  the 
new  Lear,  and  by  its  novelty  heightening  the  effect  of  this  drama.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  poet,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  common-place  worldly  success  bestowed  by  the  poetical  justice  of  the  stage  as  a  reward  to  virtue, 
and  a  faU  compensation  for  all  suffering,  however  well  fitted  it  might  be  for  a  tale  where  the  interest  is  merely 
that  of  eventful  incident,  had  nothing  in  unison  with  the  scenes  of  stormy  desolation  through  which  he  had  hur- 
ried his  audience.  He  must  have  felt  that  the  general  tragic  and  poetic  effect  of  his  deep  and  sad  morality,  of 
the  fierce  woe,  the  wild  emotion,  the  bitter  agony,  he  had  painted,  could  only  be  preserved  by  a  closing  scene  of 
solemn  and  tender  pathos,  spreading  a  melancholy  calm  over  the  tumult  of  excited  thought  and  feeling,  and  send- 
ing *<  his  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds." 


(M  My  Kood  bkiDS  folchion.") 


COSTUME,  MANNERS,  SCENERY,  ETC. 
On  thne  poinU,  critics  and  coninientBlcin  are  in  toil  distress  mnd  confusion.  Oar  Mrlicsl  Amedcan  Stikkr- 
■pcarian  commcnlator,  Mrs.  Lrnnox,  (who  was  a  native  of  New  York,)  is  indignant  al  the  Poet's  wide  devialknt 
from  history.  Malone  is  scandalized,  Ihal  allhough  old  chroniclers  have  fixed  the  date  of  Lear's  acccssioD  ia  ike 
year  of  the  world,  3105,  yet  Eili;ar  ia  made  lo  speak  of  Nero,  who  was  not  bom  until  eight  or  nine  handred  yean 
after.  The  accurate  and  pains-taking  Mr.  Douce  is  still  more  distressed  al  "  the  plenliful  crop  of  blundrrs" 
which  the  Poet  has  ^iven,  in  subslilutin;  the  manners  of  England  under  the  Tudori  for  those  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  The  Pietorial  edition,  generslly  so  rich  and  instructive  on  ancient  modes  and  arts,  here  aflbrds  no  lifiht, 
for  the  learned  chief  of  that  department  of  the  edition,  who  has  piloted  us  thniugh  many  a  dark  period  of  anDorial 
■nd  sartorial  history — he,  the  very  Palinanu  of  anliquarian  investigation  in  these  matters,  telLs  as  blarikiy, 
thai  "  he  has  nothing  to  offer  on  the  salqect  of  Leak."  All  his  onlinary  landmarks  and  guiding-atan  are  Inet  in 
the  dark  night  of  antiquity,  or  covered  by  the  black  clouds  driven  wildly  along  by  the  storm  of  the  Poet's  rancy : 


Hr.  Enight  himself  is  content  to  rebuke  our  nDfortunale  lovnswoman,  and  the  still  more  literal  Mr.  Doac«, 
with  "  the  other  professional  detectors  of  anachronisms,"  and  justly  vindicates  the  "  right  of  a  poet  describing 
events  of  a  purely  fabulous  character,  represented  by  the  narrators  of  them  as  belonging  to  an  age  lo  which  we 
cannot  attach  one  precise  notion  of  costnme,  (nnng  the  word  in  its  largest  sense,)  to  employ  images  thai  b«)ong 
lo  a  more  recent  period,  even  lo  his  own  time."  It  is  for  this  reason,  he  adds,  ■■  that  we  do  not  object  to  see 
Lear  painted  with  a  diadem  on  bis  head,  oi  his  knights  in  armour." 

We  are  geoerally  in  the  bnbil  of  relying  implicilly  upon  Mr.  Knight  and  his  able  assistants,  on  all  similar 
poinU  of  anliqae  coi/anu — usiag  that  word  like  him,  in  its  largest  sense,  and  including  customs,  manners,  and 
arts,  as  well  as  dress  and  arms.  But  presumptuous  as  il  may  appear  to  English  critics,  in  a  transatlantic  editor — 
and  one,  ntoreoTcr,  who  confesses  himself  to  be  ■'  nor  skilled  nor  studious"  of  (his  cnrioas  learning,  I  mastdissenl 
entirely  from  all  the  opinions  just  noticed,  and  do  not  hetitate  to  maintain  that  Shakespeare  has  no  need  of  either 
apuhwy  or  defence — that  he  has  adhered  strictly  and  literally  lo  the  appropriate  costame  of  hia  subject,  in 
mannen  and  haUts  of  life,  and  that  there  is  no  difficalty  whalerer  in  accoralely  depicting  Ihc  proper  externa] 


We  have  already  seen  Ihat  Lear,  and  bit  Mory,  thongh  foand  in  the  traditionary  and  fabulous  pari  of  HoU 
lingshed,  and  other  chronicles,  do  not  belong  lo  ancient  English  bitlorjr,  in  the  same  sense  orilh  Cassirelannns 
or  Caraclacns.  He  is  a  prince  of  some  indefinite  period  of  romantic  tradition,  when  aris  and  science,  as  well  as 
chivalry,  flourished  in  England.  His  story  ia  one  of  those  lerends  of  which  Hilton,  in  his  own  history  id"  Ena;- 
land,  says,  "  he  tella  over  these  repnted  tales,  be  it  lor  nothing  else  than  in  favour  of  our  English  poets,"  but  he 
will  not  "  recount  the  year  (or  chronology)  lest  he  should  be  vainly  curious  about  Ihe  circumstances  of  the  thingri, 
whereof  Ihe  substance  is  so  roach  in  the  dark."  Upon  Ge<^rey  of  Monmouth's  authority,  !<penser  traces  Lear's 
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line,  in  his  fairy  legend,  from  the  conqueror  Bute,  descended  from  '<  royal  stock  of  old  Assarac's  line,"  whose 
three  sons  were  ^  bom  of  fair  Imogen  of  Italy.**  Lear's  father,  Baldud,  acoonling  to  the  same  unerring  poetical 
history,  waa  a  man  of  eminent  science,  educated  at  Athens,  irhose  skill  left  to  his  posterity  "  the  boiling  baths  at 
Carbadon,"  (Bath.)  The  same  tale  was  told  in  poem,  ballad,  and  many  ruder  ways,  and  had  become  familiar 
to  the  English  people ;  and  thus  Lear  and  his  ^<  three  daughters  fair,"  belong  to  the  domain  of  old  romance  and 
popular  tradition.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  manners  or  arts  in  England,  or  any  particular  year 
of  the  world.  They  belong  to  that  unreal  "  but  most  potently  belicTed  history"  whose  heroes  were  the  household 
names  of  Europe — St.  George  and  his  brother  champions,  King  Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  Don  Belliani,  Roland 
and  his  brother  Paladins,  and  many  others,  for  part  of  whom  time  has  done  among  those  <<  who  speak  the 
tongue  that  Shakespeare  spoke*'  what  the  burning  of  Don  Quixote's  library  was  meant  to  do  for  the  knight. 
But  how  many  of  them  are  still  fresh  in  the  immortal  lays  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  of  Boiando  and  Ariosto,  and 
in  many  a  well-remembered  ballad  besides !    This  story  forms  part  of  that  lore  which  Milton  loved,  and  which  still 


reaoundfl 


Ib  fable  or  romsMe  of  Uther'i  ton 
Begirt  with  Brittoh  or  Annorle  kalghta. 
A  nd  all  who  sineet  haptisrd  or  inSdel, 
Jousted  Id  Aspramont  or  MontaltMB  ; 
Or  whom  Blama  wnt  from  A  fric  shore, 
When  Charlemaln  with  all  his  pcetmRe  fell 
Bj  Fonutmbia. 

What  though  this  last  event  is  contradicted  by  all  prosaic  histor)'  7— still,  the  long  wailing  notes  of  «  Roland's 
horn,"  blown  for  the  last  time  to  tell  the  tale  of  defeat  and  death,  has  been  heard  resounding  through  the  poetry 
of  Europe  from  Milton  down  to  Byron  and  Scolt.  No  Douce  or  Malone  has  ventured  to  arraign  as  a  grievous 
offence  against  historic  truth, 

the  blast  of  that  dread  horn 

Ob  FontarabiaD  echoes  borne, 

That  to  Kiof  Charles  did  cone, 
When  Rowland  brave  and  Olivier 

A  nd  every  Paladin  and  peer 
Oa  RonoasTalles  died. 

Now,  who  that  is  at  all  familiar  with  this  long  train  of  imaginary  history,  does  not  know  that  it  all  had  its 
ovn  customs  and  costume,  as  well  defined  as  the  heathen  mythology  or  the  Roman  history 't  All  the  personages 
wore  the  arms  and  habiliments  and  obeyed  the  ceremonials  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  very  probably  because  these 
several  tales  were  pot  into  legendary  or  poetic  form  in  those  days ;  but  whatever  was  the  reason,  it  was  in  that 
garb  alone,  that  they  formed  the  popular  literature  of  Europe  in  Shakespeare's  time.  It  was  a  costume  well 
fitted  for  poetical  purposes,  familiar  in  its  details  to  popular  understanding,  yet  so  far  beyond  the  habitual  asso- 
ciations of  readers,  as  to  have  some  tinge  of  antiquity ;  while,  (as  the  admirers  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser  well  know,) 
it  was  eminently  brilliant  and  picturesque. 

Thus,  whether,  like  Chaucer,  the  Poet  laid  his  scene  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  in  pagan  Athens,  under  Duke 
Theseus ;  or  described,  with  the  nameless  author  of  the  Morte  Arthur,  the  adventures  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Tabic;  or  with  Ariosto,  those  of  the  French  Paladins ;  or  whether  some  humbler  author  told  in  prose  the  tale  of 
St.  George,  or  the  seven  champions ;  the  whole  was  clothed  in  the  same  costume,  and  the  courts  and  camps  of 
Grecian  emperors,  British  kings,  Pagan  or  Turkish  soldans,  all  pretty  much  resembled  those  of  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy, or  Richard  of  England,  as  described  by  Froissart  and  his  brethren. 

To  have  deviated  from  this  easy,  natural  and  most  convenient  conventional  costume  of  fiction,  half-believed 
as  history,  for  the  sake  of  stripping  off  old  Lear*s  civilized  **  tendings,"  and  bringing  him  to  the  unsophisticated 
state  of  a  painted  Pictish  king,  would  have  shocked  the  sense  of  probability  in  an  audience  of  EIizabeth*s  reign, 
as  perhaps  it  would  even  now.  The  positive  objective  truth  of  history  would  appear  far  less  probable  than  the 
received  truth  of  poetry  and  romance,  of  the  nursery  and  the  stage. 

Accotdincly,  Shakespeare  painted  Lear  and  his  times  in  the  attire  in  which  they  were  most  familiar  to  the 
imagination  of  his  audience,  just  as  Racine  did  in  respect  to  the  half-fabulous  personages  of  Grecian  antiquity, 
when  he  reproduced  them  on  the  French  stage;  and  of  the  two,  probably  the  English  bard  was  the  nearest  to 
historical  truth. 

Such  is  our  theory,  in  support  of  which  we  throw  down  our  critical  glove,  after  the  manner  of  chivalry,  daring 
any  champion  who  may  deny  it,  to  meet  us  on  some  wider  field  than  our  present  limits  can  afford.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  theory  are  so  obvious  and  manifold,  that  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  true,  if  it  is  not  so  in  fact.  To 
the  reader  it  clean  away  all  anxiety  about  petty  criticisms  or  anachronisms,  and  <*  such  small  deer,*'  while  it 
presents  the  drama  to  his  imagination  in  the  most  picturesque  and  poetical  attire  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The 
artist,  too,  may  luxuriate  at  pleasure  in  his  decorations,  whether  for  the  stage  or  the  canvass,  selecting  all  that 
he  judges  most  appropriate  to  the  feeling  of  his  scene,  from  the  treasures  of  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  chivalry,  without  having  before  his  eyes  the  dread  of  some  critical  antiquary  to  reprimand 
him,  on  the  authority  of  Pugin  or  Meyrick,  for  encasing  his  knights  in  plate-armour,  or  erecting  Lear's  throne 
in  a  hall  of  Norman  architecture,  a  thousand  years  or  more  before  either  Norman  arch  or  plate-armour  had  been 
seen  in  England. 


Sce.iK  I. — A  Room  of  State  in  Kog  Leak's 
Palace. 

Enter  Kent,  Glostek.  and  Ednunp< 
Kent.  1  (bought,  Ihe  king  had  man  affected  the 
duke  of  Albany,  than  Cornwall. 

(llo.  It  did  always  seem  bo  to  na ;  but  Dow,  in 
the  divisioD  of  the  kingdoms,  h  appears  not  which 
or  the  dukes  he  Taluea  inosl ;  for  equalities  are  so 
weighed,  Ihal  cariosity  in  neither  can  make  choice 
of  either'!  moietj. 


Kent-  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  T 

Glo.  Hia  breeding,  air,  haih  been  at  my  charge: 
I  have  BO  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  bint,  that 
low  I  am  brazed  to  it. 

Kent.  1  canDOt  conceive  you. 

Qh.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could ; 
whereupon  she  grew  round-wombed,  tpid  bad,  in- 
deed, sir,  a  son  for  her  cradle  ere  she  had  a  huS' 
band  for  her  bed.     Do  you  smell  a  fault  t 

Ktnl.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undoae,  the  issue 
of  it  being  so  proper. 
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Glo.  But  I  have  a  sod,  sir,  by  order  of  law,  some 
year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my 
accouot :  though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily 
into  the  world,  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet  was  his 
mother  fair,  there  was  good  sport  at  his  making, 
and  the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged. — Do  you 
know  this  noble  gentleman,  Edmund  ? 

Edm.  No,  my  lord. 

Glo,  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter 
as  my  honourable  friend. 

Earn.  My  services  to  your  lordship. 

Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you 
better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Olo.  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he 
shall  again. — The  king  is  coming. 

[Sennet  within. 

Enter  Lear,  Cornwall,  Albah t,  Gozteril,  Rx- 
OAif ,  Cordelia,  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
Gloster. 

CUo.  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Edmund. 
Lear.  Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker 
purpose. 
Give  me  the  map  there. — Know,  that  we  have 

divided, 
In  three,  our  kingdom ;  and  *ti8  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
Unburdened  crawl  toward  death. — Our  son  of 

Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  princes,  France  and 

Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love. 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn, 
And  here  are  to  be  answered. — Tell  me,  my  daugh- 
ters, 
1  Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule, 
nterest  of  territory,  cares  of  state, ^ 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  chal]enge.^31oDeril| 
Our  eldest-born,  speak  first. 

Gon.  Sir,  I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield 
the  matter; 
Dearer  than  eyesight,  space,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare; 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour: 
As  much  as  child  e*er  lov*d,  or  father  found; 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable ; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Car.  What  shall  Cordelia  speak  ?    Love,  and  be 
silent.  [Aside. 

Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to 
this, 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champains  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady:  to  thine  and  Albany*s  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — What  says  our  second  daughter, 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  of  Cornwall  ?     Spesdi. 

Reg.  1  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.    In  my  true  heart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love ; 
Only  she  comes  too  short,  that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys. 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses, 
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And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Car.  Then,  poor  Cordelia !   [Aside. 

And  yet  not  so ;  since,  I  am  surtf,  my  love's 
More  richer  than  my  tongue. 

Lear.  To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditary  ever. 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom  ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  conferred  on  Goneril. — Now,  our  joj. 
Although  our  last,  and  least ;  to  whoee  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?     Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Nothing? 

Cor.  Nothing. 

Lear.  Nothing  will  come  of  nothing :  speak  again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth :  I  love  your  naajesty 
According  to  my  bond ;  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lear.  How  ?  how,  Cordelia  ?  mend  your  speech 
a  little, 
Lest  you  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov*d  me :  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say. 
They  love  you  all  ?     Haply,  when  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  eball 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty ; 
Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters. 
To  love  my  father  all. 

Lear.  But  goes  thy  heart  with  this  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender  ? 

Cor.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Xpeor.  Let  it  be  so:  thy  truth,  then,  be  thy 
dower; 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun. 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night. 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs. 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 
Hold  thee   from   this  for  ever.     The  barbarous 

Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  axui  reliev'd. 
As  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege,-— 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath. 
I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind   nursery. -*  Hence,   and   avoid   my 
sight ! —  [To  Cordelia. 

So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  firom  her !— Call  France.— -Who 

stirs? 
Call  Burgundy.— -Cornwall,  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters*  dowers  digest  the  thiid : 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 
I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty. — Ours^f,  by  monthly 

course. 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights. 
By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 


Make   with   jou   bj  duB  tnnw.      Only,  we   ttil) 

The  name,  and  all  th'  addition*  to  a  king ; 
The  sway.  teTenne,  executioD  of  the  re«t. 
Beloved  >on«,  be  jonn ;  which  to  coDfirm, 
This  coronet  put  between  jau, 

[Oiving  the  Croteit. 

Kent.  RojhI  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  tret  honour'd  aa  my  king, 
Lor'd  a>  mj  father,  aa  mj  master  foliow'd. 
As  my  great  patron  thou^t  on  in  my  prayer*,— 

Zitar.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from 
the  shaft. 

Xeitf.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  inrade 
The  region  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  namanneily, 
™       9         ,  .      ^r.    , udo,old 


When  Lea 


IS  Dud.— What  would'al  thou  di 


Tbink'st  thoa,  thai  duty  shall  hare  dread  to  speak. 
When  power  to  flattery  boirs  T     To  ptainoett  hon- 

cur's  bound, 

When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.    Kererse  thy  doom ; 

And  in  thy  best  consideration  check 

This  hideous  rashness;  answer  my  life  my  judg- 

Thy  yomigest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least; 
Nor  are  tluse  empty -hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Eererb*  no  bollownes*. 

Latr-  Kent,  on  (hy  life,  no  mom. 

Kent.  My  life  I  nerer  held  but  a*  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies ;  nor  fear  to  lose  it, 
Thy  safety  bnog  the  motive. 

tiear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Ktnt.  See  better,  Lear;  and  let  me  atill  remain 
The  tm«  blank  of  tUne  eye. 

Ltar.  Now,  by  ApoDo, — 


KtTU.  Now,  by  Apollo,  kins, 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  rain. 

Lear.  O,  Tassal !  miscreant ! 

[Ziaying  lu  hand  upon  hii  tvxrrd. 

Alh.   Com.  Dear  sir,  forbear. 

Kent.  Do; 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  (he  foul  disease.     Revoke  thy  gift ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
III  tell  thee,  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear.  Hear  me,  recreant! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  ine. 

Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  ns  break  our  vow, 
(Which  wedurst  never  yet,)  and,  with  strain'd  pride. 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
(WUch  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
Our  potency  made  good,  lake  thy  rewaid. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  woild. 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  haled  back 
Upon  out  kingdom :  if  on  the  tenth  day  following. 
Thy  baoish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominion*, 
Tho  moment  is  thy  death.     Away !     By  Juiriter, 
This  shall  not  be  revok'd. 

Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  liing  :  since  thus  thoa  wilt 
appear. 
Freedom  lives  hpnce,  and  banishment  is  here. — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  CORDEU*. 

That  jtistly  think'et,  and  hast  most  rightly  laid ! — 
And  your  targe  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 
[  To  ReoAH  and  Ooneril- 
That  good  etfects  may  spring  from  words  of  love. — 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes !  bids  you  all  adieu : 
He'll  shape  his  old  course  m  a  country  new.  {Exit. 
IS 
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Flowrish.    Re-enter  Gloster  ;  with  France,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Attendants. 

Glo,  Here*8  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble 
lord. 

2>ar.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
AVe  first  address  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall*d  for  our  daughter :  what,  in  the  least, 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her. 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur.  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  olferM, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear,  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so ; 
But  now  her  price  is  falPn.     Sir,  there  she  stands : 
If  aught  within  that  tittle  seeming  substance, 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec*d, 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear.  Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes. 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower*d  with  our  curse,  and  strangerM  with  our 

oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir ; 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

Z^ear.  Then  leave  her,  sir;  for,  by  the  power 
that  made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth.— -For  you,  sreat  king, 

[To  France. 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  sucn  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate :  therefore,  beseech  you 
T*  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way, 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  asham*d 
Almost  t*  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  Tlus  is  most  strange. 

That  she,  that  even  but  now  was  your  best  object. 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age. 
Most  best,  most  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.     Sure,  her  offence 
Must  he  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouchM  affection 
Fatrn  into  taint :  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason,  without  miracle. 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, 

(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  speak  and  purpose  not,  since  what  I  well  intend, 
ril  do*t  before  I  speak,)  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness, 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonoured  step. 
That  hath  depriv*d  me  of  your  grace  and  favour; 
But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer, 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it. 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleased  me 
better. 

France.  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady  ?     Love  is  not  love, 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.     Will  you  have  her ; 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.  Royal  Lear, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposed, 
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And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand. 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Lear.  Nothing:  I  have  sworn;  I  am  firm. 

Bur.  I  am  sorry,  then,  you  have  so  loist  a  father. 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cbr.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy : 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

France.  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most    rich, 
being  poor. 
Most  choice,  forsaken,  and  most  lovM,  despised. 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 
Gods,  gods!   *tis  strange,  that  from  their  coldest 

neglect 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflamed  respect. — 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance. 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unprized  precious  maid  of  me.— 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind: 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Lear.  Thou  hast  her,  France :  let  her  be  thine, 
for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  hers  again : — therefore,  be  gone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benison.— • 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  Lear,  Buroundt,  Corn- 
wall, Albany,  Gloster,  and  Attendants. 

France*  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor.  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash*d  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  know  you  what  you  are ; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults  as  they  are  nam*d.     Love  well  our 

father : 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him ; 
But  yet,  alas!  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So,  farewell  to  you  both. 

Gon.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duty. 

Reg.  Let  your  study 

Be  to  content  your  lord,  who  hath  received  yon 
At  fortune's  alms :  you  have  obedience  scanted. 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted. 

Cor.  Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  cunning 
hides ; 
Who  covers  faults,  at  last  with  shame  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper ! 

France.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

[Exeunt  France  and  Cordelia. 

Gon.  Sister,  it  is  not  little  I  have  to  say  of  what 
most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  think,  our 
father  will  hence  to-night. 

Resr.  That's  most  certain,  and  with  you ;  next 
month  with  us. 

Gon.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ; 
the  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been 
little :  he  always  loved  our  sister  /host,  and  with 
what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off,  ap- 
pears too  erossly. 

Re^.  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age ;  yet  he  hath 
ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Gon.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been 
but  rash ;  then,  must  we  look  to  receive  from  his 
age,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engrafted 
condition,  but,  therewithal,  the  unruly  wayward- 
ness that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring  with  theio* 

Reg.  Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  hare 
from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

Gon.  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave-taking 
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between  France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let  as  hit 
together  :  if  our  father  carry  authority  with  such 
dispositions  as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of  his 
wiU  but  offend  us. 

Rfg*  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

Gon.  We  must  do  something,  and  i*  the  heat. 

[Extunl. 

Sc  Ei«  B II.— il  Hall  in  the  Earl  of  Gloster's  CatOe. 

Enttr  Edmund,  tdth  a  Utter, 

Edm,  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law 
My  serrices  are  bound.     Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom,  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-shines 
Lag  of  a  brother  ?  Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base, 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true. 
As  honest  madam*s  issue  ?   W  hy  brand  they  us 
With  base  ?  with  baseness  ?  bastardy  ?  base,  base  ? 
Who  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality. 
Than  doth  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ?— -Well  then, 
Lec!;itiraate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate.    Fine  word, — ^legitimate ! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.     I  grow ;  I  prosper :— 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards ! 

Enter  Gi^oster. 

Glo.  Kent  banish*d  thus !    And  France  in  choler 
patted! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  subscribe  his  power ! 
Confin'd  to  exhibition !     All  this  done 
Upon  the  gad ! — Edmund,  how  now !  what  news  7 

Edm.  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

[Putting  up  the  Utter, 

Glo,  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that 
letter? 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

Glo»  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm.  NothinCt  my  lord. 

Glo.  No!  What  needed,  then,  that  terrible 
despatch  of  it  into  your  pocket?  the  quality  of 
nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself.  Let's 
see  :  come ;  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spec- 
tacles. 

Eidm.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me :  it  is  a  let- 
ter from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o*er-read ; 
and  for  so  much  as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not  fit 
for  your  overlooking. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it. 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them, 
Are  to  blame. 

Glo.   Let's  see,  let's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he 
wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Gio.  [Reads.]  **This  policy,  and  reverence  of 
age,  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times; 
keeps  our  fortunes  from  us,  till  our  oldness  cannot 
relish  them.  I  begin  to  find  an  idle  and  fond  bond- 
age in  the  oppression  of  aged  tyranny,  who  sways, 
not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it  is  sufiered.  Come 
to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  speak  more.  If  our 
father  would  sleep  till  I  waked  him,  you  should 


enjoy  half  his  revenue  for  ever,  and  live  the  beloved 
of  your  brother,  Edoar." — Humph ! — Conspiracy ! 
— **  Sleep  till  I  waked  him,-*you  should  enjoy  half 
his  revenue."— My  son  Edgar !  Had  he  a  hand  to 
write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in?  — 
When  came  this  to  you  ?     Who  brought  it  ? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord ;  there^s 
the  cunning  of  it :  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  case- 
ment of  my  closet. 

Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  broth- 
er's? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst 
swear  it  were  his ;  but,  in  respect  of  that,  I  would 
fain  think  it  were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord ;  but,  I  hope,  his 
heart  is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo,  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in 
this  business  ? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord ;  but  I  have  often  heard 
him  maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that  sons  at  perfect  age, 
and  father's  declined,  the  father  should  be  as  ward 
to  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 

Glo.  O  villain,  villain ! — His  very  opinion  in  the 
letter!  —  Abhorred  villain!  Unnatural,  detested, 
brutish  villain!  worse  than  brutish! — Go,  sirrah, 
seek  him ;  I'll  apprehend  him.  Abominable  vil- 
lain ! — Where  is  he  ? 

Edm,  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  shall 
please  you  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  my 
brother,  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testi- 
mony of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course ; 
where,  if  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mis- 
taking his  purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in 
your  own  honour,  and  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of 
his  obedience.  I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him, 
that  he  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your 
honour,  and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger. 

Glo.  Think  you  so  ? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place 
you  where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by 
an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction ;  and 
that  without  any  further  delay  than  this  very  eve- 
ning. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves  him. — Heaven  and  earth! — Edmund,  seek 
him  out;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  you:  frame 
the  business  after  your  own  wisdom.  I  would  un- 
state  myself  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently,  convey  the 
business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint  you 
withal. 

Glo.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us :  though  the  wisdom  of  na- 
ture can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds 
itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects.  Love  cools, 
friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide :  in  cities,  muti- 
nies ;  in  countries,  discord ;  in  palaces,  treason,  and 
the  bond  cracked  between  son  and  father.  This 
villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  prediction ;  there's 
son  against  father :  the  king  falls  from  bias  of  na- 
ture ;  there's  father  against  child.  We  have  seen 
the  best  of  our  time:  machinations,  hollowness, 
treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us 
disquietly  to  our  graves!  —  Find  out  this  villain, 
Edmund;  it  shall  lose  thee  nothing:  do  it  care- 
fully.— And  the  noble  and  true-hearted  Kent  ban- 
ished !  his  offence,  honesty ! — 'Tis  strange.   [Erit. 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world, 
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that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (often  the  sur- 
feit of  our  own  behaviour,)  we  madte  guilty  of  our 
disasters,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars :  as  if 
we  were  Tillains  by  necessity ;  fools,  by  heavenly 
compulsion;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers,  by 
spherical  predominance ;  drunkards,  hars,  and 
adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary 
influence,  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine 
thrusting  on.  An  admirable  evasion  of  whore- 
master  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  to  the 
charge  of  a  star?  My  father  compounded  with 
my  mother  under  the  dragon's  tail,  and  my  nativity 
was  under  una  major;  so  that,  it  follows,  I  am 
rough  and  lecherous. — Tut!  I  should  have  been 
that  I  am,  had  the  maidenliest  star  in  the  firma- 
ment twinkled  on  my  bastardizing.    Edgar— 

Enter  Edgar. 

and  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy  :  my  cue  is  villainous  melancholy,  with  a 
sigh  like  Tom  o*Bedlam. — O!  these  eclipses  do 
portend  these  divisions.     Fa,  sol,  la,  mi. 

Edg,  How  now,  brother  Edmund !  What  se- 
rious contemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Edm,  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  J 
read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these 
eclipses. 

Edg.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that  ? 

Edm.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of, 
succeed  unhappily ;  as  of  unnaturalness  between 
the  child  and  the  parent ;  death,  dearth,  dissolution 
of  ancient  amities ;  divisions  in  state ;  menaces  and 
maledictions  against  king  and  nobles ;  needless  dif- 
fidences, banishment  of  friends,  dissipation  of  co- 
horts, nuptial  breaches,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Edg.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astro- 
nomical ? 

Edm,  Come,  come ;  when  saw  you  my  father 
last? 

Edg,  The  night  gone  by. 

Edm,  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edg,  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms  ?  Found  you 
no  displeasure  in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance  7 

Edg.  None  at  all. 

Edm,  Bethink  yourself,  wherein  you  may  have 
offended  him :  and  at  my  entreaty  forbear  his 
presence,  till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the 
heat  of  his  displeasure,  which  at  this  instant  so 
rageth  in  him,  that  with  the  mischief  of  your  per- 
son it  would  scarcely  allay. 

Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm,  That's  my  fear.  I  pray  you,  have  a  con- 
tinent forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 
slower ;  and,  as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodg- 
ing, from  whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear  my 
lord  speak.  Pray  you,  go :  there's  my  key,— If 
you  do  stir  abroad,  go  armed. 

Edgr,  Armed,  brother? 

Edm,  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best;  1  am 
no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning 
towards  you :  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen 
and  heaH,  but  faintly ;  nothing  like  the  image  and 
horror  of  it.     Pray  you,  away. 

Edg,  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm,  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business.^ 

[Exit  Ed^aiu 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble. 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none,  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy !— I  see  the  business.^ 
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Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 

All  with  me's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.     [£zu. 

ScENX  ni. — A  Roam  in  Oit  Duke  of  Aiaa^t's 

PaUue. 

Enter  Gonekil,  and  Oswald  her  Steward. 

Oon.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for 
chiding  of  his  fool  ? 

Osw.  Ay,  madam. 

Gan.  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me :  every 
hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds :  I'll  not  endure  it. 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle. — ^When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him;  say,  I  am  sick: 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services. 
You  shall  do  well ;  the  fault  of  it  1*11  answ^. 

Osw.  He's  coming,  madam ;  I  hear  him. 

[Horns  tciihin. 

Gun.  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please. 
You  and  your  fellovra ;  I'd  have  it  come  to  question : 
If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  my  sister, 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one. 
Not  to  be  over-ruled.     Idle  old  man. 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities, 
That  he  hath  given  away ! — Now,  by  my  life. 
Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  us'd 
With  checks;  as  flatteries,  when  they  are  seen, 

abus'd. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Osto.  Well,  madam. 

Chn.   And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks 
among  you. 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter;  advise  your  fellows 

so: 
I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall. 
That  I  may  speak  : — I'll  vnrite  straight  to  my  sister. 
To  hold  my  course.— Prepare  for  dinner.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Hall  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Kent,  disguised. 

Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  bonow. 
That  can  my  speech  difliise,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likeness.^Now,  banished 

Kent, 
If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  condemn'd, 
(So  may  it  come !)  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st. 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns  vnthin.    Enter  Leab,  Knights^  and  At- 
tendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner :  go,  get 
it  ready.  [Exit  an  Attmdant.]  How  now!  what 
art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  man,  sir. 

Lear.  What  dost  thou  profess  t  Whatwonld- 
est  thou  with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem :  to 
serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust ;  to  love 
him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is 
wise,  and  says  little;  to  fear  judgment;  to  fight 
when  I  cannot  choose,  and  to  eat  no  fiah.  -^ 

Lear.  What  art  then? 

Kent.  A  very  honest-heaited  fellow,  tad  as  poor 
as  the  king. 

Lear.  If  thou  be  ai  poor  for  a  sabjaat,  as  he  is 
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for  a  king,  thoa  art  poor  enough.  What  wonldMt 
thou? 

KenL  Senrice. 

Lear.  Whom  wouldeat  thou  Mrre? 

Kent,  Yon. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow  ? 

Kent.  No,  sir ;  but  you  hare  that  in  your  coun- 
tenance, which  I  would  fain  call  matter. 

Lear.  What's  that? 

Kent.  Authority. 

Lear.  What  senices  canst  thou  do  ? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar 
a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  delirer  a  plain  mes- 
sage bluntly :  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for, 
I  am  qualified  in ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence. 

Lear.  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for 
singing ;  nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing : 
I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me ;  thou  shalt  serve  me :  if  I 
like  thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from 
thee  yet.  —  Dinner,  ho !  dinner !  —  Where's  my 
knave  ?  my  fool  ?    Go  you,  and  call  my  fool  hither. 

Enter  Oswald. 

You,  you,  sirrah,  where's  my  daughter  ? 

Osw.  So  please  you,—  [Exit 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there?  Call  the 
clodpole  back.  —  Where's  my  fool,  ho  ?  —  I  think 
the  world's  asleep.^How  now !  where's  that  mon- 
grel? 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not 
well. 

Lear,  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me,  when 
I  called  him  f 

Knight.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest 
maoDer,  he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not ! 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter 
is;  but,  to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not 
entertained  with  that  ceremonious  auction  as  you 
were  wont :  there's  a  great  abatement  of  kindoess 
appears,  as  well  in  the  general  dependants,  as  in 
the  duke  himself  also,  and  your  daughter. 

Lear,  Ha !  sayest  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if 
I  be  mbtaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent,  when 
I  think  your  highness  wronged. 

Lear.  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own 
conception.  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect 
of  late ;  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own 
jealous  curiosity,  than  as  a  very  pretence  and  pur- 
pose of  nnkindness :  I  will  k>ok  further  into't. — 
But  where's  my  fool  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  this 
two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into 
France,  sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that;  1  have  noted  it  well.-«- 
60  yon,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak  with 
her.>-Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool.— 

Re-enter  Oswald. 

0 !  you  sur,  you  sir,  come  you  hither.  Who  am 
I,  sir? 

Otto.  My  ladv's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady*s  faUier !  my  lord's  knave :  you 
whoreson  dog!  you  slave!  you  cur! 

Otw,  I  am  none  of  these,  my  lord ;  I  beseech 
your  pardon. 

Iieor.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal  ? 

[Striking  him. 


Otw,  I'll  not  be  struck,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  foot-ball 
player.  [Tripping  up  his  heels, 

Lear,  I  thank  thee,  fellow ;  thou  servest  me,  and 
I'll  love  thee. 

Kent,  Come,  sur,  arise,  away !  I'll  teach  you  dif- 
ferences :  away,  away !  If  you  will  measure  your 
lubber's  length  again,  tarry  ;  but  away  !  Go  to  : 
have  you  wisdom  7  so.  [Pushu  Oswald  out. 

Lear,  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee : 
there's  earnest  of  thy  service. 

[Giving  Kent  money. 

Enter  Foot. 

Fool,  Let  me  hire  him  too:— here's  my  cox- 
comb. [Giving  KxiiT  his  cap. 
Lear.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave!    how  dost 
thou? 
Fool,  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 
Ijear,  Why,  my  boy? 

Fool,  Why  ?  For  Uktng  one's  part  that's  out 
of  favour. — Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the 
wind  sits,  thou'lt  catch  cold  shortly:  there,  take 
my  coxcomb.  Why,  this  fellow  has  banished  two 
on's  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blessing  against 
his  will :  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must  needs  wear 
my  coxcomb.-— How  now,  nuncle !  Would  I  had 
two  coxcombs,  and  two  daughters ! 
Lear,  Why,  my  boy  ? 

Fool,  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I'd  keep  my 
coxcombs  myself.  There's  mine ;  beg  another  of 
thy  daughters ! 

Lear,  Take  heed,  sirrah ;  the  whip. 
Fool,  Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kennel :  he  must 
be  whipped  out  when  the  lady  brach  may  stand  by 
the  fire  and  stink. 

Lear.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me. 

Fool,  Sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Lear,  Do. 

Fool,  Mark  it,  nuncle.— 

Have  more  than  thou  showest. 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest. 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest, 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest. 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  in-a-door. 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Lear,  This  is  nothing,  fool. 
Fool,  Then,  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd 
lawyer;    you  gave  me  nothing  for't.     Can  you 
make  no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear,  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  nothing. 

Fool,  rr'ythee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of 
his  land  comes  to :  he  will  not  believe  a  fool. 
Lear,  A  bitter  fool ! 

Fool,  Dost  thou  know  the  difierence,  my  boy, 
between  a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  one  ? 
L§ar.  No,  lad ;  teach  me. 
Fool.    That  lord,  that  counsell'd  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come  place  him  here  by  me ; 

Do  thou  for  him  stand : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Lear,  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 
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Fool.  All  tliy  other  titles  thoa  bast  giveo  awaj, 
that  thou  wa$t  baru  with. 

Kent.  This  ia  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 

Foal.  No,  'faith ;  lords  and  great  men  will  not 
let  me ;  if  I  had  a  niobopaly  out,  they  would  have 
part  on't,  and  loads  too :  they  will  not  let  me  have 
all  fool  to  myself;  they'll  be  snatching- — Give  me 
an  egg,  nuncle,  and  I'll  give  thee  two  crowni. 

Lear,  What  two  crowtis  shall  they  be? 

Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the  mid- 
dle, and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the 
egg-  When  thou  clovest  thy  crown  i'  the  middle, 
nod  gavest  away  both  parts,  thou  borest  thitie  ass 
on  thy  back  o'er  the  din  :  thou  hadst  little  wit  in 
thy  bald  crown,  when  ihou  gavest  thy  golden  one 
away-  If  I  Bpeak  lilie  myself  in  this,  let  htm  be 
whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 
FooUhad 


T  Itii  grace  in  a  year;    [Singing. 
n  are  grown  Joppitk ; 
how  Uieir  vrtls  to  vtear, 

*o  apish. 

u  wont  to  be  so  full  of 


e  nsed  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou 
madest  thy  daughters  thy  mothers ;  for,  when  thou 
gavest  them  the  rod  and  putt'st  down  thine  own 
breechea, — 


And  know 

Thfi, 

Lear.  Whe 

•onga,  urrah  ! 

Fool.  I  hx> 


That  aucli  a  l-ing  ihould  flay  ho-pttp. 
And  go  ihefvoU  among. 
Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  school-master  that  can 
teach  thy  fool  to  lie :  I  would  fain  leant  to  he. 

Lear.  An  you  lie,  sirr,ib,  we'll  have  you  whipped. 

FtxA.  I  marvel,  what  kin  thou  and  thy  dau^blera 
are :  they'll  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true, 
thou'lt  have  me  whipped  (or  lying;  and  sometimes 
I  am  whipped  for  holding  my  peace.  I  bad  rathrr 
be  any  kind  o'  thing  than  a  fool ;  and  yet  I  wouli! 
not  be  thee,  nuncle:  thou  hast  pared  tUy  wit  <>' 
both  sides,  and  left  notliing  i'  the  middle.  Here 
comes  one  o'  the  parings. 

Enter  Gohebil. 

n,  daughter!   what  makes  that 


Lear.  How 
frontlet 

Methinks  you  : 
Fool.  Thou 


much  of  late  i'  the  frovn. 
,  preny  fellow,  when  ihon 
for  her  frowning;  now  ibw' 
O  without  a  figure.  I  am  better  than  ihou 
art  now:  I  am  a  foot;  thou  art  nothing- — ^^^ 
forsooth,  I  will  hold  my  tongue!  so  your  fac«  i'^'" 
QoN.]  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing.     MtiOi 


He  that  keep*  nor  crtut  oor  cmm. 
Weary  of  all,  ihall  tnuit  (orae. — 
That's  a  iheafed  peaicod. 

Gon.   Not  ODiy,  iir,  ttaia  jonr  kll-liceoi'd  fcwl. 
But  other  of  your  isuoleDi  reiiouB 
Do  hourlj  carp  and  quarrel;  breaking  forth 
Id  rank,  and  DOt-tn -be -endured,  riot*.     Sir, 
I  had  thought,  b;  making  ihii  well  known  unto  you. 
To  haTc  found  a  wife  ledreM,  but  oow  grow  fearful, 
Bjr  vrhat  jrouraelf  too  late  have  ipoke  attd  done, 
That  you  protect  thit  course,  and  put  it  on, 
B7  your  allowance  ;  which  ifyou  thould,  the  fault 
Would  not  'icape  ceniure,  nor  the  redresaea  aleep, 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wboleaome  weal, 
Might  in  their  working  do  vou  that  offence. 
Which  else  were  ihame,  that  then  neceaaity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 

Fool.   For  yon  ddw,  nuncle. 
The  hedge-sparTow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  had  ita  head  bic  olTby  its  young. 
So,  otil  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 


Lear.  Are  you  our  daughter? 

0M.  I  would,  you  would  make  use  of  your  good 

Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught,  and  put  away 
These  dispositions,  which  of  late  tnnawrm  you 
From  what  you  rightly  are. 

Foot.  May  not  an  asa  know  when  the  cart  drawn 
the  hone! — Whoop,  Jug!  I  love  thee. 

Lear.  Does  any  here  know  me? — Why  this  1* 
not  Lear:  doe*  Lear  walk  thusi  speak  thus? 
Where  ore  his  eyes?  Either  his  notion  weakens, 
or  his  diacemings  ate  lelhargied.  —  Sleeping  nr 
waking  1 — Ha '.  sure  'tis  not  so. — Who  is  it  ihat 
can  lell  me  who  I  am? — 

FixA.  Lear's  shadow. — 

Ltar.  t  would  learn  Ihat;  for  by  the  marks  of 
•OTercignty,  knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  be 
false  persuaded  I  had  daughters. — 

Foot.  Which  ibey  will  make  an  obedient  father. 

Liar.  Your  name,  bir  gentlewoman? 

Gon.  This  admiratioo,  sir.  is  much  o'  the  favour 


Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  beseech  you 

To  understand  my  purposes  aright, 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  should  be  wise. 

Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  sqnirea  ; 

Men  BO  djtoider'd,  so  debauch'd  and  bold. 

That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 

Shows  like  a  riotous  inn :  epicurism  and  lust 

Make  it  more  hke  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel, 

Than  a  grac'd  palace.     The   shame  itself  doth 

For  iostant  remedy ;  be,  then,  desir'd 

By  her,  that  else  will  Uke  the  thing  she  begs, 

A  Utile  lo  disquantity  your  train ; 

And  the  remainder,  uiat  shall  still  depend. 


To  be  such  men  aa  may  besort  your  age. 
Which  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear.  Darkness  niid  deviis  i — 

Saddle  my  horses ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  bastard !  I'll  not  trouble  thee : 
Yet  have  1  left  a  daughter. 

0<m.  You  strike  my  people  ;   and  your  diaor- 
dered  rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

£N(er  AbBAnr. 

Ltar.  Woe,  that  too  late  repents,— O,  sir !   [Tn 

Alb.I  are  you  come? 

Is  it  your  will  T     Speak,  sir.— Prepare  my  hontes. 
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Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 

More  hideous,  when  thou  show^st  thee  in  a  chUd, 

Than  the  ssa-monster ! 

Alb.  Piajt  sir,  be  patient. 

Lear.  Detested  kite !  thou  liest : 

[To  GojfXRIL. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 

That  all  particulars  of  duty  know, 

A.ud  in  the  most  exact  jegard  support 

The  worships  of  their  name. — O,  most  small  fault ! 

Howr  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show. 

Which,  like  an  engine,  wrenchM  my  frame  of  nature 

From  the  fix'd  place,  drew  from  my  heart  all  love. 

And  added  to  the  call.    O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

[Striicing  Jus  Jiead. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out !— Go,  eo,  my  people. 

Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  morM  you. 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord.— 

Hear,  nature,  hear !  dear  goddess,  hear ! 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her !     If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur*d  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits. 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  !— Away  !  away  !  [Exit. 

Alb.  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes 
this? 

Gon.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause ; 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lxar. 

Lear.  What !  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap, 
Within  a  fortnight  ? 

Alb.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Lear.  I'll  tell  thee.— Life  and  death!   [To  Gon- 

ERiL.]  I  am  ashamed, 

That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus : 

That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce. 

Should  make  thee  worth  them.    Blasts  and  fogs 

upon  thee ! 
Th'  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I'll  pluck  you  out. 
And  cast  you,  with  &e  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay. — Ha ! 
Let  it  be  so :— I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable : 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shalt  find. 
That  I'll  resume  the  shape,  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Kent,  and  Attendants. 

Gon.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 

Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 

Gon.  Pray  you,  content. — ^What,  Oswald,  ho ! 
You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

[To  the  Fool. 

Foot.    Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear :   tarry,  and 
take  the  fool  with  thee. 
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A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her. 
And  such  a  daughter. 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter. 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter; 
So  the  fool  follows  after.  [Exit. 

Gon.  This  man  hath  had  good  counsel. — A 
hundred  knights ! 
'Tis  politic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point  a  hundred  knights :   yes,  that  on  evecr 

dream. 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike, 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers. 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy.— Oswald,  I  say  !— 
Alb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Chn.  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 

Let  n!le  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken :  I  know  his  heart. 
What  he  hath  utter'd  I  have  writ  my  sister: 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I  have  show'd  th'  unfitne8S,^How  now, 
Oswald ! 

Rt-enUT  Oswald. 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister  ? 

Osw.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  lo 
horse: 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own. 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  gone. 
And  hasten  your  return.  [Exit  Oswald.]  No,  do, 

my  lord. 
This  milky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yours. 
Though  I  condemn  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 
You  are  much  more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot  tell : 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well. 

Cron.  Nay,  then— 

Alb.  Well,  well ;  the  event.  [Exeunt 

Scene  V. — Court  before  the  Same. 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these  let- 
ters. Acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  with  any 
thing  you  know,  than  comes  from  her  demand  out 
of  the  letter.  If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I 
shall  be  there  before  you. 

Kent.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  de- 
livered your  letter.  [jEjt/. 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in's  heels,  were^t 
not  in  danger  of  kibes  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  meny ;  thy  wit  shall 
not  go  slip-shod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fool.  Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  tbee 
kindly ;  for  though  she's  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  is 
like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 

Lear.  What  canst  tell,  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  doef 
to  a  crab.  Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  standi 
i'  the  middle  on's  face. 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  sidc'a 
nose  ;  that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  loaj 
spy  into. 

Lear.  I  did  her  wrong. — 

Fool.  Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  sheD? 


FtxL  Nor  I  neitber,  but  I  can  teD  why  a  toail 
has  a  house. 

I^ar.  Why? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  hui  head  'm ;  not  (o  kitc  it 
a^ray  to  hit  daughters,  aod  leaTe  hk  honii  withoat 


Lear.  1  will  Torget  m; 


-So  kind  a  fa- 


FoU~  Th;  aHes  are  gooe  about  'em.     The  rea-  j 
son  why  the  seven  stais  are  no  more  than  seven  is  ' 

LtUT.  Beeaase  the;  are  not  eight  T 

FoU.  Yes,  indeed.    Thou  wouldett  nuke  a  good 

fool.  I 

Ltar.  To  lake  it  again  perforce ! — MoMier  in-  < 

f^ratitode ! 


t  mv  tc 
beaten  for  being  old  before  th;  tj 

hear.  How's  thai ! 

FotA.  Thou  ihoDldst  not  have  been  old  before 
thou  hadst  been  wise. 

LtaT.  O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet 
heaven!      Keep   me  in  temper:    1  would  not  be 

GnCrr  GeniUma.il. 
How  now'    Are  the  horses  ready  T 
Qad,  Ready,  my  lord. 
htar.  Come,  boy. 
FooX.  She  that's  a  maid  now,  and  langhs  at 

Shall  not  be   a  maid  long,  doles*  things  be  cul 
shoner.  \'Exetnil. 


my 


£n/er  Edmukii  aitd  CniAii,  rneeliag. 

Edtn,  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  Ai>dyou,sir.  I  hare  been  with  your  father, 
and  Kj'en  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  Regan  his  duchees,  will  be  here  with  him  to- 

Edn.  How  eotnes  that  T 

Cur.  Nay,  I  know  not.     You  have  heard  of  the 
news  abroad  ?  I  mean,  the  whispered  ones,  for  they 
ar-bnssing  argnments. 
^m.  Not  I :  pray  you,  what  are  they  T 
Cut.  Have  you  heard  of  no  litiely  wat«  tow 
'iwixt  the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany? 


He's  coming  hither ;  now,  i*  the  night,  i'  the  hMte, 
And  Regan  with  him ;  have  you  nolhing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  duke  of  Albany  1 
Advise  yourself. 

Ed/f.  I  am  sure  ont,  not  a  word. 

Edm.  1  hear  my  father  coming. — Pardon  me;. 
In  conning,  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you : 
Dr^w  :  seem  to  defend  yourself.     Now  'quit  yon 


Edm. 


Edm.  Not  n  word. 


1  may  do,  then,  in  time. 


CSir.  Yo 
well,  sir.  '  [I 

Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-nigbt?    The  bet- 
ter !    Best ! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business. 
My  bther  hath  set  guard  to  lake  my  brother ; 
And  1  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  qnettion, 
Vhich  I  mnst  act.— Briefness,  and  fortune,  work ! — 
Brother,  a  word ; — descend :— brother,  I  say ; 

Enter  Edoab. 
My  father  watches. — O  sir !  fly  this  place ; 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid  ; 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night. — 
Han  you  not  apoken  'gainst  the  duke  of  Cornwall  T 


Yield:  — con 
Fly,  brother  ;- 


I   belbre   my  father;  —  Light,  ho! 


-Torches!  torches! — So. farewell. — 
[Crif  Edoah. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[  Wovtids  hii  arm. 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour :  I  have  seen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport. — Father!  father! 
Stop,  stop !     No  help  T 

Enter  Olostkh,  and  Sertant*  teith  torehei. 
Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  1 
Edm.  Here  Mood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword 

Mumbling  of  ivicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  nuspicioue  mjairess. — 

aio.  But  where  is  he  T 

Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 

Glo.  Where  U  the  villain,  Edmund  T 

Edm.  Fled  this  way,  Mr.     When  by  no  means 

he  could — 
aio.  Pursue  bim,  bo !— Oo  after. — [Exit  Ser- 
vant.] By  iw  meant, — what  I 
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Edm,  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lord- 
ship; 
But  that  1  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
*Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend ; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father ;— eir,  in  fine, 
Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion, 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc*d  mine  arm : 
But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarumM  spirits. 
Bold  in  the  quarrePs  right,  rous'd  to  th*  encounter. 
Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made, 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Olo.  Let  him  fly  far : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found— ^lispatch. — The  noble  duke  my  master. 
My  worthy  arch  and  patron  comes  to-night : 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it. 
That  he,  which  finds  him,  shall  deserve  our  thanks. 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake ; 
He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech 
I  threatened  to  discover  him :  he  replied, 
*'  Thou  unpossessing  bastard !  dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith*d  ?     No  :  what  1  should  deny, 
(As  this  I  would ;  ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character,)  Vd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice : 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it.^ 

Glo.  Strong  and  fastened  villain ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I  never  got  him. 

[Tiu^et  within. 
Hark !  the  duke's  trumpets.    I  know  not  why  he 

comes.—  ^ 

All  ports  lUl  bar ;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape ; 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that :  besides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him ;  and  of  my  land, 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  Pll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Cam.  How  now,  my  noble  friend !  since  I  came 
hither, 
("Which  I  can  call  but  now,)  I  have  heard  strange 
news. 
Reg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short. 
Which  can  pursue  th*  ofiender.     How  dost,  my 
lord? 
Olo.  O,  madam!   my  old  heart  is  crack'd,  it's 

crack'd. 
Reg.  What !  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your 
life? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar  ? 
Olo.  O,  lady,  lady !  shame  would  have  it  hid. 
Reg,  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous 
knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father  ? 

Olo.  I  know  not,  madam :  'tis  too  bad,  too  bad.— 
Ed/n.  Yes,  madam,  he  was  of  that  consort. 
Reg.  No  marvel,  then,  though  he  were  ill  af- 
fected : 
'Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death. 
To  have  th'  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues. 
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I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  inform'd  of  them ;  and  with  sucii. 

tions, 
That  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I'll  not  be  there. 

Com.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan.— 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  fafther 
A  child-like  ofiice. 

Edm.  'Twas  my  duty,  sir. 

Glo.  He  did  bewray  his  practice ;  and  received 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Com.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Com.  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm :  make  your  own  parpose. 
How  in  my  strength  you  please. — For  you,  £d- 

mund. 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours : 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need  ; 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you,  sir. 

Truly,  however  else. 

Glo.  For  him  I  thank  your  gmee. 

Com.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  von. 

Reg.  Thus  out  of  season,  threading  daik<^y *d 
night. 
Occasions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poize. 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice. 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister. 
Of  difierences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home  :  the  several  measen^^eis 
From  hence  attend  despatch.     Our  good  old  friend. 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom,  and  bestow. 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business, 
Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

Glo.  I  serve  you,  madam. 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  [JE^jrr^ni. 

Scene  IJ.'^Before  Gloster's  CaslU* 

Enter  Kent  and  Oswald,  severally. 

Osto.  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend :  art  of  this 
house? 

Kent.  Ay. 

Osiv.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

Kent,  r  the  mire. 

Osto.  Pr'ythee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  me. 

Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 

Osrv.  Why,  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipebury  pinfold,  I  i^rould 
make  thee  care  for  me. 

Osw.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus?  I  know 
thee  not. 

Kent.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Osw.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for  ? 

KenL  A  knave,  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken 
meats;  a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggariy,  three- 
suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy,  worsted-stocking 
knave ;  a  lily-liver'd,  action-taking  knave,  a  whore- 
son glass-gazing,  super-serviceable,  finical  ro^ue; 
one-trunk-inheriting  slave ;  one  that  wouldest  be 
a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  service,  and  an  nothing 
but  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward, 
pandar,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mongrel  bitch : 
one  whom  T  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if 
thou  deniest  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition. 

Osw.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou, 
thus  to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee, 
nor  knows  thee. 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to 
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deny  thon  knowest  me.  It  it  two  days  since  I 
tripped  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee,  before  the 
king  ?  Draw,  you  rogue ;  for  though  it  be  night, 
yet  the  moon  shines :  TU  make  a  sop  o*  the  moon- 
shine of  you:  [Drawing  hU  award.]  Draw,  you 
Mrhoreson  cullionW  barber-monger,  draw. 

Osw.  Away  !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal :  you  come  with  letters 
ai>;ainst  the  king,  and  take  Vanity,  the  |mppet*s, 
part,  against  the  royalty  of  her  father.  Draw,  you 
rogue,  or  I'll  so  carbonado  your  thanks :— draw, 
you  rascal ;  come  your  ways. 

Osw.  Help,  ho !  murder !  help ! 

ICtnt.  Strike,  you  slave:  stand,  rogue,  stand; 
yon  neat  slave,  strike.  [Beating  him, 

Osw,  Help,  ho !  murder !  murder ! 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  Edmund, 

and  Servants, 

Edm,  How  now !     What's  the  matter  t     Part. 
Kent,  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  {dease : 
come, 
1*11  flesh  you ;  come  on,  young  master. 

Glo.  Weapons !  arms !  w£it's  the  matter  here  ? 
Com,  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives : 
He  dies,  that  strikes  again.     What  is  the  matter  ? 
Reg.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the 

king. 
Com.  What  is  your  difference?  speak. 
Osw.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 
Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your 
▼alour.     You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in 
thee  :  a  tailor  made  thee. 

Corn.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow;  a  tailor  make 
a  man  ? 

KenL  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir:   a  stone-cutter,   or  a 
painter,  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though 
they  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 
Com.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 
0«tr.  This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I  have 
spar'd. 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard, — 

Kent.  Thou  whoreson  zed!  thou  unnecessary 
letter ! — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will 
tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub  the 
wail  of  a  Jakes  with  him.-— Spare  my  grey  beard, 
you  wagtail  ? 

Com.  Peace,  sirrah ! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 
Kent.  Yes,  sir,  but  anger  hath  a  privilege. 
Com,  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 
Kent,  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a 
sword. 
Who  wears  no  honesty.     Such  smiling  rogues  as 

these. 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  t'  unloose;  smooth  every 

passion 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods ; 
Reoege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 
Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following.*— 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage ! 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
rd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 
Com.  What !  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 
Glo.  How  fell  you  out  ?  say  that. 
Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy. 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 


Com,  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?    What's 
his  ofllence  ? 

KenL  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 

Com.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  nor  his, 
nor  hers. 

Kent,  Sir,  'tis  m^  occupation  to  be  plain : 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Com,  Tlus  is  some  fellow. 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb. 
Quite  from  his  nature :  he  cannot  flatter,  he ; 
An  honest  mind  and  plain,— >he  must  speak  truth : 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain- 


Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent,  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity, 
Under  th'  allowance  of  your  great  aspect. 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus*  front, — 

Com,  What  mean'st  by  this  ? 

Kent,  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  dis- 
commend so  much,  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no  flatterer : 
he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain 
knave ;  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be,  though  I 
should  win  your  displeasure  to  entreat  me  to't. 

Com.  Wnat  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  7 

Osw.  I  never  gave  him  any : 
It  pleas'd  the  king,  his  master,  very  late. 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction ; 
When  he,  compact,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd; 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  thb  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  aglKn. 

Kent.  None  of  these  rogues,  and  cowards, 

But  Ajax  is  theur  fool. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks 

You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart. 
We'll  teach  you— 

Kent,  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me ;  I  serve  the  king. 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  show  too  bold. malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master. 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Com,  Fetch  forth  the  stocks ! 

As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till 
noon. 

Reg.  Till  noon !  till  night,  my  lord;  and  all  night 
too. 

Kent,  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog. 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

[Stocks  brought  out 

Com,  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of.— Come,  bring  away  the  stocks 

Qlo.  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so. 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  himfor't :  yonrpurpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches. 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses. 
Are  punish'd  with.    The  king  must  take  it  ill, 
That  he,  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger, 
Should  have  him  thus  restrain'd. 
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Com.  I'll  MiBwer  thai. 

Rtg.  tHy  Miter  maj  receive  it  much  more  wone, 
To  have  her  gandeman  abna'd,  aaaaulted. 
For  foUowing  her  affain. — Put  io  hie  lege. — 

[Kent  u  put  in  the  »tock». 
C<nne,  my  lord,  awaji. 

f£z«unl  Reuah  and  Cosnw*i.i.. 
Qlo.  I  am  Kirr;  for  thee,  friend ;  'tia  the  duke'a 
pleaiore, 
Wliose  duposiiion,  all  the  world  well  knowi. 
Will  oot  be  n^b'd,  Dor  stopp'd :  I'll  entreat  for 
thee. 
Ktnt.  Prair,  do  not,  sir.      I  have  walch'd  and 
IrmTell'd  hard ; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  roaj  grow  out  at  heels : 
Oi*e  you  good  morrow! 


Olo.  The  duke's  to  Uame  in  this  :  'twill  be  ill 

taken.  [Eiit. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  must   approve  the  eg*- 

Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  eom'st 

To  the  warm  sun. 

Approach,  Ibou  beacon  to  this  nndcr  globe. 

That  b;  th;  comfortable  beams  I  may 

Penue  this  letter. — Nothing  almost  sees  mnvlo. 

But  misery: — 1  know,  'tis  from  Cordelia; 

Who  hath  mast  fortunately  been  inform'd 

Of  my  obscured  course ;  and  shall  find  time  j 

From  this  enormous  state,    seeking  to  give  | 

Losseslheirremi-dies. — All wearyando'er-watch'ili   ; 

Take  vantage,  he:ivy  eyes,  not  to  behold 

This  shameful  lodging.     Foitane,  good  Diebt: 

Smile  oni-fl  more;  turn  thy  wheel!         [Ht^fef- 


SclNK  Wl— A  part  of  Oie  HeaA. 

Enter  Edoar. 

Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaim'd ; 
And  by  the  happy  hoDow  of  a  tree 
Escap'd  the  bunt.     No  port  is  free;  no  place. 
That  guard,  and  moat  unaaual  vigilance. 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.     While  I  may  'scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself;  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape. 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man, 
Bronghl  near  to  beast:  my  fac«  I'll  grime  with 


Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots. 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-&ce 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  preredept 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  artru 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary- 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  fatn* 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes  and  milU. 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  withpr»J™ 
Enforce   their  charity.  —  Poor  Turljgood!  P^" 


That's  something  yet  ^— Edgar  I  nothing  > 
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Scene  W.—Btfore  OLOSTBR't  CatlU.  | 

Enier  Le4e,  Fool,  and  a  OenlUman. 
Z^ar.  'Tis  ifrange  thit  they  •houU  m  deput 
frDin  home, 
A.nd  not  wad  back  m;  mesMoger. 

Gent.  As  I  leara'd, 

T'tie  night  before  then  wu  do  purpoae  in  then 
or  this  remoTC. 


Ktnt,  Hail  to  thee,  tiobte  maater! 

Lear.  Ha! 
Mak'st  thou  thk  abame  ihj  paMime  T 

Kent-  No,  my  lord. 

Foot.  Ha,  ha!  look;  he  wean  cruel  garlen. 
Horses  are  tied  bjr  the  head ;  doga,  and  beaia,  hj 
the  neck  ;  inonkejra  by  the  loiiu,  and  men  by  the 
legs :  when  a  mao  ia  OTer-lualy  at  lega,  tbeo  be 
wean  wooden  nether-itocka. 


I^ar.  What'i  he,  that  hath 
mistook, 
To  act  thee  here  T 

Kenr.  It  is  both  he 

Your  son  >iDd  daughter. 

Ktni.  Yea. 

Lear.  No,  I  aay. 

Kent.  I  nay,  yea. 

Lear.  No.  no ;  they  would  iMt, 

KenL  Yes,  they  hare. 

Lmr.  By  Jupiter,  I  awcar,  no. 


much  thy  place 


Ktnt.  By  Juno,  I  awear,  ay. 

Lear.  They  dtirat  Dot  do't ; 

They  could  not,  would  not  do't :  'til  worse  than 

murder, 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrvge. 
ResolTe  me  with  all  modest  hoate  which  way 
Thou  miifhl'st  deaerre,  or  they  impose,  (his  usage, 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  hi|chneas'  letter  to  them. 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  poet, 
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Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  iDtermissioD, 
Which  presently  they  read:  on  whose  contents. 
They  summon'd  up  their  meiDy,  stiaighl  look  hone; 
CommcUided  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  ansirer ;  gave  me  cold  looks ; 
And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poisoa'd  mine, 
(Being  the  leiy  fellow  which  of  late 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness,) 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew : 
He  rais'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries. 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  snflers. 

/W.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese 
At  that  way- 
Fathers,  that  wear  rags. 

Do  make  their  children  blind; 
But  fathers,  that  bear  bags. 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore. 

Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 

But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours 

for  thy  daughters,  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 

Ltar.  O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my 


Stay  here. 

QaU.  Made  you  no  a 
speak  of? 

Km.  None. 
How  chance  the  king  ci 


Follow  me  not : 

[Exit. 

e  oflence  than  what  you 


s  with  so  small  a 


Foal.  An  thou  faadst   been  set  i'  the  stocks  for 
that  question,  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 
KcM.  Why,  fooll 

Fool.  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach 
thee  there's  no  labouring  i'  the  winter.  All  thni 
follow  their  noses  are  1^  by  their  eyes,  but  blind 
men  ;  and  there's  not  a  nose  among  twenty  but  can 
•mell  him  that's  stinking.  Let  go  thy  hold,  when 
a  great  wheel  mos  down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy 
neck  with  following  it ;  but  the  great  one  that  goes 
up  the  hill,  let  lum  draw  thee  alier.  When  a  wise 
man  give*  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again : 
I  would  hare  none  but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool 
gives  it. 

That  sir,  which  serves  and  sedts  for  gain. 

And  follows  but  for  form, 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

And  leave  thee  in  a  storm. 
But  1  will  tarry  ;  the  fool  will  stay. 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly  ; 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away. 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 
Ketd.  Where  learn'd  you  this,  IbolT 
Foal.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

Re-enter  Lear,  wUk  Glosteb. 

Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?     They  are  nek  ! 
they  are  weary  ! 
They  have  travell'd  hard  to-night  T    Mere  fetches. 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off. 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Gfo.  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke ; 
How  unremovable  and  fii'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 


Lear.  Vengeance !  plague !  death !  coDfuaiou ! —    ' 
Fiery  ?  what  quality  ?     Why,  Glosier.  Glosler. 
I'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 

OU).  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  infonn'd  them  so. 

Lear.  luform'd  them !      X>o*t  thou   understaiMl 


Are  they  iofinm'd  of  this  T     My  breath  and  bkrad .' — 
Fiery  7  the  fiery  duke  ? — Tell  the  hot  duke,  that— 
No,  but  not  yet; — may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doui  still  neglect  all  office. 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound ;  we  are  not  oniBetves, 
When  nature,  being  oppress'd,  commands  ibe  mind 
To  sufler  with  the  body.     I'll  forbear; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will. 
To  take  the  indispoa'd  and  sickly  fit 
Forthesoimdman. — Death  on  my  state !  wherefore 
\Laokitig  OH  Kert. 
Should  he  sit  here  T     This  act  persnadea  me. 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth. 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  's  wife,  I'd  apeak  with  them. 
Now,  presently :  bid  them  come  Ibnh  and  hear  me. 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I'll  beat  the  drum. 
Till  It  cry—"  Sleep  to  death'." 

Qlo.  I  would  have  all  well  betwiit  you.      [Exit. 

Lear.  O  me !  my  heart,  my  rialng  heart ! — but. 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  ihi 
eett,  when  ahe  put  them  i'  the  paste  alive ;  ahr 
rapp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cried, 
"  Down,  wantons,  down :"  'twas  her  brother,  that 
in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse  buttered  his  hay. 

Enter  Cokhwall,  Redah ,  Glostek,  aiul  SerBonU. 
Lear.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 
0»m.  Hail  to  your  pare ! 

[Kebt  it  Ktal  Uberty. 
Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 
Lear.  It«gan,   T  think  you  are;    I   know  what 

T  liave  to  think  so ;  if  thou  sbouldst  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tom£ 
Sepulchring  an  adult'ress.— -O !  are  you  free  1 

[ToK^^T. 
Some  other  time  for  that.— Beloved  Regan. 
Thy  sbter's  naught :  O  Regan !  she  hath  tied 
Sbarp-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here. — 
[Poinli  to  kU  heart. 


ACT  II. 


KINO  LEAR. 


SCENE  IT. 


I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee :  thou*lt  not  beliere, 
With  how  depravM  a  quality — O  Regan ! 

Heg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience.     I  have  hope, 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Z^ar,  Say,  how  is  that  ? 

Heff.  I  cannot  think  my  sister  in  the  least 
AVould  fail  her  obligation :  if,  sir,  perchance. 
She  have  restrainM  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
*Tia  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end. 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 
L0eaT.  My  cuises  on  her ! 
Mtg,  O,  sir !  you  are  old ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  yon  should  be  ruPd  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself.    Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return : 
Say,  you  have  wrongM  her,  sir. 

JLear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house : 
**  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old ; 
Age  is  unnecessary :  on  my  knees  I  beg. 
That  youMl  voucluafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food.'* 
Reg.    Good  sir,  do  more:  tliM.  an  unsighdjr 
tncks. 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear,  Never,  Regan. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look*d  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart.— 
All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top !     Strike  her  young  bones, 
Yon  taking  airs,  with  lameness ! 
Com.  Fie,  sir,  lie ! 

Lear,  You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding 
flames 
Into  her  scomfid  eyes !     Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-sucked  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride ! 

Reg,  O  the  blest  gods ! 

So  will  you  wish  on  me  when  the  rash  mood  is  on. 
Lear.  No,  Regan ;  thou  shalt  never  have  my 
curse: 
Thy  tender-hested  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o*er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce ;  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  bum.    'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  m^  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in :  tnou  better  know*st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude ; 
Thy  half  o*  the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot. 
Wherein  I  thee  endowed. 
Reg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose. 

Lear,  Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  ? 

[Thicket  icithin. 
Oom,  What  trumpet*s  that  7 

Enter  Oswald. 

Reg,  I  know*t,  my  sister's :  this  approves  her 
letter. 
That  she  would  soon  be  here.— Is  your  lady  come  ? 
Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-bonrow*d  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows.*- 
Ont,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 
Com.  What  means  your  grace  ? 

Lear,  Who  stock*d  my  servant  7    lUgan,  I  have 
good  hope 
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Thou  didst  not  know  on't. — Who  comes  here  7    O 
heavens ! 

Enter  Goneril. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  my  part  !— 
Art  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  this  beard  ?— 

r  7b  GoifERIL. 

0  Regan !  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  7 

Qon,  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  7     How  have  I 
offended  7 
Airs  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds, 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O  sides !  you  are  too  tough : 

Will  you  yet  hold  7 — How  came  my  man  i*  the 
stocks  7 

Com.  I  set  him  there,  sir ;  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserved  much  less  advancement. 

Lear,  You !  did  you  7 

Reg,  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister. 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me : 

1  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.  Return  to  her  7  and  fif^  men  dismiss*d  7 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o*  the  air; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl.-» 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch!— Return  with  her 7 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  bom,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot. — Return  with  her  7 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.        [Looking  at  Oswald. 

Gon,  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.  I  pr*ythee,  daughter,  do  not  maike  me 
mad: 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child ;  farewell. 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another; 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine  :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood.    But  I'll  not  chide  thee ; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove. 
Mend,  when  thou  canst ;  he  better,  at  thy  leisure : 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
I,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so : 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.     Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion, 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so— 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear.  Is  this  well-spoken  7 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir.     What!   fifty  fol- 
lowers 7 
Is  it  not  well  7    What  should  you  need  of  more  7 
Yea,  or  so  many,  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number  7     How,  in  one 

house, 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity  f    "Tis  hard ;  almost  impossible. 

Oon,  why  might  not  you,  my  k>rd,  receive  at- 
tendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine? 
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Reg,  WLy  Dot,  my  lord  1     1(  then  ibey  chnnc'd 
to  slack  you. 
We  could  control  them.     If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  DOW  I  spy  a  danger,)  1  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty ;  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place,  or  notice. 

Lear.  I  ^ve  you  all— 

Ete;.  And  in  (cood  time  you  gave  iL 

Lear.  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries, 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  follow' d 
With  such  a  number.     What  1  must  I  come  lo  you 
With  five  and  twenty?     Regan,  said  you  so? 

Reg.  And  speak't  again,  my  lord ;  no  more  with 

Lear.  Those  wicked  creature*  yet  do  \o<A  well- 
favour'd. 
When  others  are  more  wicked;  not  being  the  worst. 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise.— I'll  eo  with  thee : 
[  3b  QoHimii.. 
Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty,  . 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Oon.  Hear  me,  my  lord. 

What  need  you  live  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five. 
To  foUoiv  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Reg.     _  What  need  one  I 


Lear.  Ol 


t  the  need ; 


a  lady; 


Are  in  ihe  poorest  thin^  superfluous  : 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  namte  ne 

Han's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.     Thou 

If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous. 

Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear's!. 

Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm.     But,  for  true 

You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I 

You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 

As  full  of  grief  as  age;  wretched  in  both  : 

If  it  be  you  thnl  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 

Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 

To  bear  ii  lamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger. 

O!  let  not  women's  weapoiw,  water-drops. 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks.— No,  you  unnatural  hags, 

1  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 


Thai  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things.—   I 
What  they  are,  yet  I  kiM>w  not ;  but  they  shall  )x 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think,  I'll  weep; 
No,  I'll  not  weep:— 
I  have  full  cause  of  weeping ;  bat  this  heart 

[storm  heard  at  a  iiisl<in<'- 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 
Or  ere  I'll  weep^-O,  fool !  I  shall  go  toad. 

\Kxettnt  Leak,  Glostek,  Keht,  amd  Foi- 

Corn,  Let  us  withdraw,  'twill  be  a  storm. 

Seg.  This  house  is  litiJe  :  the  old  man  and  i 

Cannot  be  well  best«w'<l. 

Gob.  'Tis  his  own  blame ;  hath  pat  himself  from 

And  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

'  Reg.  For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  ^adlv, 
But  not  one  foUower. 

Gvn.  So  vm  I  purpos'd. 

Where  is  my  lord  ofGloster? 

Re-enter  Globter- 
Cbrn.  Follow'd  the  old  roan  forth. — He  is  n* 

tnm'd. 
GU>.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 
CW.  '^    • 

Gto.  He  calls  t 

whilber. 
Com.  'Tis  best  to  give  h 

self. 

Oon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  mesias  to  f^'J- 
Qlo.  Alack !  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  Urik 

Do  sorely  ruffle ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

Reg.  O,  sir !  to  wilfiit  men, 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.     Shut  up  your  doon: 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train. 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

CWn.  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  'tis  a  «il(i 
night : 
My  Regan  counsels  well.     Come  out  o'  the  slonn, 


*<W.  Sir,  I  do  know  you, 

And  dare,  upoo  the  wHrraot  of  mv  note, 
Cantntend  «  dear  thing  to  you.     There  ii  division, 
Alibough  ai  yel  the  face  of  it  be  corer'd 
W^ilh  mutual  cunning,  'twiit  Albany  and  Cornwall ; 
^0  hare  {aa  who  have  not,  that  their  great  Mart 
'^^n'd  and  aet  high?)  serrants,  who  teem  do  leu, 
■^tiich  are  to  France  the  npiei  and  Bpeculationi 
'Wflligent  of  otir  state ;  what  hath  been  aeen, 
^*her  in  aaufb  and  packings  of  the  dukes, 
^  the  hard  reui  whKh  both  of  them  have  borne 


Against  the  old  kind  king;  or  samething  deeper. 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  fumitibinfts ; — 

(But,  true  it  is,  frtlm  France  there  comes  a  power 
nto  this  scatler'd  kingdom;  who  already. 
Wise  in  our  nes[ligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  bei>t  ports,  and  ai«  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner. — Now  to  yon  I 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
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To  make  ;our  ipeed  to  Dover,  jou  ahall  find 
Sotne  that  will  thauk  you,  raakiug  juat  report 
Of  how  umialural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plaia. 
I  am  a  geatlemaa  of  blood  and  breediDg, 
And  from  some  kuowledge  and  awuraace  olTeT 
Thit  olTice  to  you.] 

Qent.  1  will  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  conlimiatton  that  T  am  much  more 
Than  my  odi  wall,  open  thia  puree,  and  lake 
What  it  coutaina.    If  you  shall  B«e  Cordelia, 


(As  fear  not  but  yon  shall,]  show  her  this  ring. 

And  she  will  tell  you  who  thai  fellow  is 

That  jet  you  do  DOI  know.  [Thunder.]   Fieooihit 

I  wUt  go  seek  the  king. 

OeiU.  Give  me  your  hand.     Have  you   no  morr 

Kent.  Few wonIs,but,toeflect,mo[«tl)anaUyeI; 
That,  whea  we  have  found  the  king,  (in  which joiu 

[ExtuiU  aezxTaiii/. 


Enter  Lear,  and  Foal. 
Lear.  Blow,  windx,  and  crack  your  cheeka! 
rage !  blow ! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes  spout, 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the 

You  sulphurous  and  thought- executing  tires. 
Vaunt-couriers  lo  oak-cleaving  thunder- boils, 
Singe   my    white   head !      And   ihou,   all-shaking 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germins  spill  at  once, 
That  make  ingraieful  man! 

Fvol.  O  nuocle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house 
b  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Good 
nuncle,  in,  and  ask  thy  daughter's  blessing:  here's 
>  night  pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 

Lear.  Rumble  ihy  beilyfull!     Spil,  fire!  spout. 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 


I  lax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkiudness; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  cali'd  you  childi«n. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription :  then,  let  fall 
Your    horrible     pleasure  ;     here    I    stand,    your 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  deapU'd  old  man. 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
Thai  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join 
Your  hi^h-engrnder'd  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O I  O  i  'tis  foul ! 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put 's  head  io  has 
a  good  head-piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  will  house, 

Before  the  head  has  any. 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse  ;— 

So  beggars  marry  many. 
The  man  ihat  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make. 
Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe, 
And  turn  his  sleep  lo  wake. 


1,  butsheui"^ 
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Enter  Kent. 

Lear.  No,  1  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patieace ; 
I  will  say  nothing. 
Kent.  Who's  there? 

I^ool.  Marry,  here*t  grace,  and  a  cod-piece;  that's 
a  wise  man  a  fool. 

JCenL  Alas,  sir !  are  yon  here  ?  things  that  love 
night. 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these ;  the  wrathful  skies 
G allow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.     Since  I  was 

man. 
Such  sheets  of  Are,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard:  man's  nature  cannot 

carry 
Th'  affliction,  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods. 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.   Tremble,  thou  wretch. 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice  :    hide  thee,  thou  bloody 

hand; 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous :  caitiff,  to  pieces  shake, 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practis'd  on  man's  life :  close  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  sununoners  grace.— I  am  a  man, 
More  sinned  against,  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed ! 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friencfshtp  wjll  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest : 
Repose  you  there,  while  1  to  this  hard  house, 
(More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof 'tis  rais'd, 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you, 
Denied  me  to  come  in,)  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn.— 

Come  on,  my  boy.    How  dost,  my  boy  ?    Art  cold  ? 
I  am  cold  myself. — Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow  ? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange. 
That  can  m<ike  vile  things  precious.     Come,  your 

hovel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  sorry  yet  for  thee. 
Fool.    He  that  has  a  littU  tiny  trt/,*—       [Sings. 
With  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rotn, — 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit ; 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Lear.  True,  my  good  boy.-^ome  bring  us  to 
this  hovel.  {Exeunt  Lear  and  Kent. 

Fool.  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan. — 
ru  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go  : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter; 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water ; 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ; 

No  heretics  bum'd,  but  wenches  suitors : 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues. 

Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs ; 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field. 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build ; 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 

Come  to  great  confusion : 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see't, 

That  going  shall  be  us'd  with  feet. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make ;  for  I  live  before 
his  time  [Elxii. 


Scene  IIL — A  Boom  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Gi.oster  and  Edmund. 

Qlo.  Alack,  alack !  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  un- 
natural dealing.  When  1  desired  their  leave  that 
1  might  pity  him,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of 
mine  own  house ;  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  per- 
petual displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of  him,  entreat 
for  him,  nor  any  way  sustain  him. 

Edm.  Most  savage,  and  unnatural ! 

Qlo.  Go  to ;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  division 
between  the  dukes,  and  a  worse  matter  than  that. 
I  have  received  a  letter  this  night ; — 'tis  dangerous 
to  be  spoken ;— I  have  locked  the  letter  in  my  closet. 
These  injuries  the  king  now  bears  will  be  revenged 
home ;  there  is  part  of  a  power  already  footed :  we 
must  incline  to  the  king.  I  will  seek  him,  and 
privily  relieve  him :  go  you,  and  maintain  talk  with 
the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of  him  perceived. 
If  he  ask  for  me,  I  am  ill,  and  gone  to  bed.  If  I 
die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  king,  my 
old  master,  roust  be  relieved.  There  is  some  strange 
thing  toward,  Edmund ;  pray  you,  be  careful. 

[Exit. 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know ;  and  of  that  letter  too. 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses ;  no  less  than  all : 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall.    [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — Apart  of  the  Heath,  with  a  Hovel. 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Foot. 
Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord;    good  my 
lord,  enter: 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  stiU* 

Lear.  Let  me  alone* 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 
I^ar.  Wilt  break  mv  heart  ? 

Kent.  I'd  rather  break  mine  own.     Good  my 

lord,  enter. 
Lear.  Thou  think'st  'tis  much,  that  this  conten- 
tious storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin :  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.     Thou'dst  shun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea, 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.     When  the 

mind's  free. 
The  body's  delicate  :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand. 
For  lifting  food  to't  ?-»But  I  will  punish  home.— 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out ! — Pour  on  ;  I  will  endure : — 
In  such  a  night  as  this !     O  Regan,  Goneril !— - 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all,— 
O !  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that ; 
No  more  of  that. 

Kent,  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own 
ease : 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I'll  go  in : 
In,  boy  ;  go  first. — [To  the  Fool,]     You  houseless 

poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.     I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep.— 

[Fool  goes  in 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'cr  you  are, 
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That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  ahall  ;our  bouseleM  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  mndow'd  rafgednesa,  deCeod  jon 
From  sensom  such  as  these  ?     O !   1  luive  la'en 
Too  little  care  ot  this.     Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  lo  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  may'at  shake  the  superllux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Edg-   [IVUhin.]   Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and 
half!     Poor  Tom! 

[  Tht  Fool  rtiM  outfjvta  the  hood. 


Foot.  Come  not  in  here,  Dnacle ;  here's  a  spiiiL 

Help  me!  help  me! 
Kent.  Give  me  thjr  baDd.— Wlio's  there? 
Fool.  A  spirit,  a  B{nrit :  he  says  his  name's  paw 

Tom. 
Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  gninible  there  i' 

the  straw  ? 
'ome  forth. 

Enter  Eddar,  dugvited  a»  a  madmm. 
Edg.  A«ay!  the  foul  tiend  follows  me! — 


Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind. — 
Humph !  RO  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Lear.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters  T 
And  art  thou  come  to  thisT 

Edg.  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom!  whom 
the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  throngh 


flame,  through  ford  and  whiripool,  over  boe  *^ 
quagmire;  that  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pilw"- 
and  halters  in  his  pew;  set  ratsbane  by  his  pw- 
ridge ;  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  baj 
troIdng-hoTse  over  four-inched  bridges,  to  couiW 
his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor.— Bleai  thy  five  wiH- 
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Tom^s  a-cold. — O!  do  de,  do  de,  do  de. — Bless 
thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  taking ! 
Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend 
Texes.— There  could  I  have  him  now, — and  there,— 
and  there,— and  there  again,  and  there. 

[Storm  continues, 
Lear.  What!   hare  his  daughters  brought  him 
to  this  pass  ?— 
Could^st  thou  save  nothing  ?     Didst  thou  give  them 
all? 
Fool.  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had 
been  all  shamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues,  that  in  the  pendu- 
lous air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men*s  faults,  light  on  thy  daugh- 
ters! 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 
Lear.  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  sub- 
dued nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters.— 
Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment !  *twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock-hill  :^- 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo ! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and 
madmen. 

Eilg.  Take  heed  o*  the  foul  fiend.     Obey  thy 
parents ;  keep  thy  word  justly ;  swear  not ;  com- 
mit not  with  man's  sworn  spouse;   set  not  thy 
sweet  heart  on  proud  array.     Tom's  a-cold. 
Lear.  What  hast  thou  been  ? 
Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ; 
that  curled  my  hair,  wore  gloves  in  ray  cap,  served 
the  lust  of  my  mistress's  heart,  and  did  the  act  of 
darkness  with  her ;  swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake 
words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven : 
one,  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of  lust,  and  waked 
to  do  it.     Wine  loved  I  deeply ;  dice  dearly ;  and 
in  woman,  out-paramoured  the   Turk:    false   of 
heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand ;  hog  in  sloth,  fox 
in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion 
in  prey.     Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the 
rustling  of  silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman  : 
keep  thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy  hand  out  of 
plackets,  thy  pen  from  lenders'  books,  and  defy  the 
foul  fiend.— Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the 
cold  wind ;  says  suum,  mun,  ha  no  nonny.     Dol- 
phin my  boy,  my  boy ;  sessa !  let  him  trot  by. 

[Storm  still  continues. 
Lear.  Why,  thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than 
to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity 
of  the  skies. — Is  man  no  more  than  this  ?  Con- 
sider him  well.  Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the 
beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  per- 
fume.—Ha!  here's  three  of  us  are  sophisticated: 
thou  art  the  thing  itself:  unaccommodated  man  is 
no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as 
thou  art. — Off,  off,  you  lendinn.— Come ;  unbutton 
here . —  [  Tearing  off  his  clothes. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented ;  'tis  a 
naughty  night  to  swim  in. — ^Now,  a  little  fire  in  a 
wild  field  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart ;  a  small 
spark,  all  the  rest  on's  body  cold. — Look!  here 
comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  he 
begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  tiU  the  first  cock ;  he 
gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  hare-lip ;  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and 
huns  the  poor  creature  of  earth  :^- 


Saint  Withold footed  thriee  the  wold; 
He  met  the  nigiu-maret  and  her  nine-fild ; 

Bid  her  alight, 

And  her  trSh  plight^ 
And,  aroint  thee,  witm,  aroint  thee! 

Kent.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  with  a  torch. 

Lear.  What's  he? 

Kent.  Who's  there  ?     What  is't  you  seek  ? 

Olo,  What  are  you  there  t     Your  names  ? 

Edg.  Poor  Tom ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog, 
the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  water ; 
that  in  the  fuiy  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend 
rages,  eats  cow-dung  for  sallets ;  swallows  the  old 
rat,  and  the  ditch*  dog  ;  drinks  the  green  mantle  of 
the  standing  pool :  who  is  whipped  from  tything  to 
tything,  and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned ; 
who  hath  had  three  suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to 
his  body,  hone  to  ride,  and  weapon  to  wear,— 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  sueh  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Beware  my  follower. -» Peace,  Smulkin!    peace, 
thou  fiend! 
Oh.  What !  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  7 
Edg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gendeman ; 
Modo  he's  call'd,  and  Mahu. 

Olo.  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  so 
vile. 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 
Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. 
Olo.  Go  in  with  me.     My  duty  cannot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands : 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you. 
Yet  have  I  ventur'd  to  come  seek  you  out. 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. — 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 
Kent.  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer :  go  into  the 

house. 
Lear.  I'll  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned 
Theban.— 
What  is  your  study  ? 
Edg.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  ver- 
min. 
Lear.  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 
Kent.  Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord. 
His  wits  begin  t'  unsettle. 

Glo.  Canst  thou  blame  him  ? 

His  daughters  seek  hb  death.— Ah,  that  good 

Kent  !— 
He  said  it  would  be  thus,  poor  banish'd  man  !— 
Thou  say'st,  the  king  grows  mad :  I'll  tell  thee, 

friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself.     I  had  a  son. 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late :  I  lov'd  him,  friend. 
No  father  his  son  dearer :  true  to  tell  thee. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.    What  a  night's 
this !  [Storm  continues. 

I  do  beseech  your  grace,— 

Lear.  O  !  cry  you  mercy,  sir.— 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 
Edg.  Tom's  a-cold. 
Olo.  In  fellow,  there,  into  the  hovel :  keep  thee 

warm. 
Lear.  Come,  let's  in  all. 
Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 
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£«<Jr.  With  him : 

I  will  keep  iiill  with  im'  philoaapher. 

Kent.  6oo(l  mj'  lord,  Booihe  him ;  lei  him  uke 

ihe  fellow. 
Olo.  Take  him  you  on. 
Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on ;  go  akiiig  with  us. 


Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 
1       Oln.  No  words,  no  wordi : 

HuHh. 
Edg.   Child  Roicland  to  ihtdaTklmcrr  route. 
Hit  icord  iciu  »liU,—Fie.f<A.  andfum. 

I  tnmU  tht  blood  of  a  BrUi$h  man.     (£Lr«oi/. 


ScKNE  V.^A  Room  in  GuiaTEK'a  CatlU. 
Enter  Cokhwali.  and  Edmuitd. 

3  1  depart  his 


Edm. 


that 


me  to  think  of. 

Com.  I  now  percei»e,  it  was  not  altogelber  your 
brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seelt  his  death; 
but  a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reprovable 
badness  in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must 
repent  to  be  just!  This  is  the  letter  which  he 
spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  to 
the  advantages  at  France.  O  heavens!  that  this 
treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector! 

Com.  Oo  with  me  to  the  duchew. 

Edm.  If  the  mailer  of  this  paper  be  certain,  jou 
have  mighty  bosineis  in  hand. 

Corn.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  eail  of 
GIoBter.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he 
mar  be  ready^  for  oar  apprehension. 

Edm.  [jlnije.]  If  I  And  him  comforting  the 
king,  it  will  stun  his  suspicion  more  fully — [To 
Aim.}— I  will  persevere  '  .-  .       .. 

though  the  conflict  be  i 
blood. 

0am.  I  will  lay  tmst  upon  thee;  and  thou  ahalt 
find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.  [^EixemL 

ScEifK  VI.^J  ChainbeT  tn  a  Farm-Aowe  adjaw- 
ing  At  CatlU. 

Enter  Gi.oflTKa  and  Kert. 
Ola.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air;  take  it 
thankfully.     I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 
addition  I  can  :  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 


Kent.  All  the  power  of  hia  wits  has  given  way 
to  his  impatience. — The  gods  reward  your  kiodikess! 

[Elit  GlA>BTEB. 

Enter  Lear,  Edoar,  and  FooL 

Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me,  and  tells  me,  Nero  is 
an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray,  ionoceni, 
and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Foot.  Pr'ythee,  nuncte,  tell  me,  whether  a  mad- 
man be  a  gentleman,  or  n  yeoman  1 

Lear.  A  king,  a  king! 

Fool,  No :  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman 
to  his  son  ;  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman,  that  sees  bis 
son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  hnming  spits 
Come  whiz^g  in  upon  them : — 

Edg.  The  foul  flend  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He's  mad,  that  trusts  in  Ihe  lameness  of  a 
wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's 
oath. 

Lear.  It  shall  be  done;   I  will  amign  them 
straight. — 
Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  jueticer ; — 

{TbEnoAB. 
Thou.sapient  sir, sit  here.     Now, you  she-foxes!— 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares ! — 
WantesI  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam? 

Come  o'er  Ihe  bourn,  Betty,  to  me  -■— 

Fool.       Her  boat  hath  a  leak. 

And  the  miul  not  tpeak 
Why  #fte  i^arei  not  come  over  to  rt«. 

Edg.  The  foul  Rend  haonts  poor  Tom  In  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale.  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's 
belly  for  two  white  herring.  Croak  not,  black 
angel ;  t  have  no  food  for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do  you,  sirT     Stand  you  not  to 

Will  you  lie  down  ind  rest  upon  the  cushions  t 
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LttoTn   1*11  see  their  trial  fint.— Bring  in  the  evi- 
dence.— 
hou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thj  place ; 

\To  Edgar. 
nd  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  \Toiht  Fool. 
ench  by  his  side.— You  are  o*  the  cominissioD, 
it  you  too.  [To  Kknt. 

Edg~  Let  us  deal  justly. 

SUepest^  or  toakest  th4nh  jolly  fhepkerd  1 

7* Ay  fihttp  ht  in  tht  com ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouOt^ 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm, 

*ur!  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear,  Arraign  her  first;   'tis  Goneril.     1  here 
ake  ray  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly,  she 
jcked  the  poor  king  her  father. 
Fool,   Come  hither,   mistress.      Is  your  name 

Goneril  ? 
Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 
Fool,  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool. 
Lear,  And  here's  another,  whose  warp*d  looks 
proclaim 
What   store   her  heart  is  made  on.— *  Stop   her 

there! 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire !— Corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  *scape  ? 
Edg.  Bless  thy  five  wits ! 
Kent,  O  pity  !---Sir,  where  is  the  patience  nowi 
That  you  so  often  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

Eiig.  [Aside.]  My  tears  begin  to  take  lus  part 
so  much, 
They*ll  mar  my  counterfeiting. 
Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 
Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them.— Avaunt, 
you  curs ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite ; 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel,  grim, 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym ; 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail, 
Tom  wiU  make  them  weep  and  wail : 
For  with  throwing  thus  my  head, 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 
Do,  de,  de,  de.     See,  see !     Come,  march  to  wakes 
and  fairs,  and  market  towns. — Poor  Tom,  thy  horn 
is  dry. 

Lear.  Then,  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see 
what  breeds  about  her  heart.-  Is  there  any  cause 
in  nature,  that  makes  these  hard  hearts? — You, 
"ir,  [To  EdoarJ  I  entertain  you  for  one  of  my 
hundred ;  only,  1  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your 
garments:  you  will  say,  they  are  Persian  attire; 
but  let  them  be  changed. 

Kent,  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest 
awhile. 

Lear.  Make  no  noise,  naake  no  noise :  draw  the 
curtains.     So,  so,  so:  we'll  go  to  supper  i*  the 
morning:  so,  so,  so. 
Fool,  And  ril  go  bed  at  noon. 

Ee-enter  Gloster. 

^*  Come  hither,  inend :  where  is  the  king  my 
master  ? 

Kent.  Here,  sir;  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits 

are  gone. 
^.  Good  friend,  I  pr*ythee  take  him  in  thy 
arms; 
I  ha?e  o'er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him. 
There  is  a  litter  ready ;  lay  him  in't, 
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And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  sbalt 

meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.   Take  up  thy  master : 
If  thou  should'st  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life. 
With  thine,  and  all  tnat  ofl*er  to  defend  him, 
Stand  in  assured  loss.     Take  up,  take  up ; 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct. 

Kent.  Oppress*d  nature  sleeps  :«— 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm*d  thy  broken  senses. 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure.— Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master ; 
Thou  must  not  stay  behind.  [To  the  Fool. 

Olo.  Come,  come,  away. 

[Exeunt  Keut,  Glostee,  and  the  Fool, 
hearing  off  the  King, 
Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes. 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i*  the  mind. 
Leaving  free  things,  and  happy  shows  behind ; 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufierance  doth  o*erskip. 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now. 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king 

bow: 
He  childed,  as  I  fathered ! — Tom,  away ! 
Mark  the  high  noises ;  and  thyself  bewray, 
When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thougiit  defiles 

thee. 
In  thy  just  proof,  repeals  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  'scape  the  king ! 
Lurk,  lurk.  [F^t. 

Scene  VII.— ^  Room  m  Glostee's  Castle. 

Enter  Coenwall,  Reoan,  Goneril,  Edmund, 

and  Servants, 

Com.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband ; 
show  him  this  letter:  — the  army  of  France  is 
landed.-— Seek  out  the  traitor  Gloster. 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

Beg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

Gon.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Com.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure.- Edmund, 
keep  yon  our  sister  company :  the  revenges  we 
are  bound  to  take  upon  your  traitorous  father  are 
not  fit  for  your  beholding.  Advise  the  duke,  where 
you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  preparation :  we 
are  bound  to  die  like.  Our  posts  shall  be  swift  and 
intelligent  betwixt  us.  Farewell,  dear  sister:— 
farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloster. 

Enter  Oswald. 

How  now !    Where's  the  king  ? 

Osw.  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  convey'd  him 
hence : 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights. 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants, 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover,  where  they  boast 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Com.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

[Exeunt  Goneril,  Edmund,  and  Oswald. 
Cbm.  Edmund,  farewell. — Go,  seek  the  traitor 
Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us. 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
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May  blaine,  but  not  control.     Who*8  there  ?     The 
traitor  1 

Re-enter  ServanU^  udth  Gloster. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox !  His  he. 

Com.  Bind  fast  his  coriiy  arms. 

Oh.  What    mean    your   graces  ?—*  Good    my 
friends,  consider 
You  are  my  guests :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Com.  Bind  him,  I  say.  [Servants  bind  him. 

Reg.  Hard,  hard. — O  filthy  traitor ! 

Glo.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Corn.  To  this  chair  bind  him.  •— Villain,  thou 
shalt  find—  [Regan  plucks  his  heard, 

Olo.  By-  the  kind  gods,  His  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor! 

Glo.  Naughty  lady, 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee.     I  am  your  host : 
With  robbers*  hands  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.     What  will  you  do  ? 

Com.  Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from 
France? 

Reg.  Be  simple-answerM,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Com.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the 
traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands 

Have  you  sent  the  lunatic  king  ?     Speak. 

Olo.  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down, 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  opposM. 

Com.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  false. 

Com.  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king  ? 

Olo.  To  Dover. 

Reg.  Wherefore 

To  Dover  ?    Wast  thou  not  chargM  at  peril— 

Com.  Wherefore  to  Dover?  Let  him  answer  that. 

CHo.  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the 
course. 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover? 

Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  rash  boarish  fangs. 
The  sea  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endured,  would  have  buoy'd  up. 
And  quenched  the  stelled  fires ; 
Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stem  time, 
Thou  should'st  have  said,  "Good  porter,  turn  the 

key," 
All  cruels  else  subscribed :  but  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Com.  See  it  shalt  thou  never.— *  Fellows,  hold 
the  chair. — 


Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  1*11  set  my  foot. 

Glo.  He,  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 
Give  me  some  help ! — O  cruel !  O  ye  gods ! 

Reg.  One  side  will  mock  another;  the  other  too. 
Corn.  If  you  see,  vengeance, — 
^^TT.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord. 

I  have  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child. 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you. 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  yoo  dog ! 

Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin. 
Pd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.    What  do  yoa  mean ! 
Cixm.  My  villain !  [Draus  and  runs  at  him. 

Serv.  Nay  then,  come  on,  and  take  the  chance 
of  anger. 

[Draws.     Cornwall  is  wounded. 
Reg.  Give  me  thy  sword.     A  peasant  stand  up 

thus ! 
Serv.  O,  I  am  slain! — My  lord,  you  have  one 
eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him. — 0  !  [Dies. 

Com.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it.^-Out,  vile 
jelly ! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 

Glo.  All  dark  and  comfortless.— Where's  my 
son  Edmund  ? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Reg.  Out,  treacherous  villain ! 

Thou  calPst  on  him  that  hates  thee :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us. 
Who  IS  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  O  my  follies !     Then  Edgar  was  abusM. — 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him ! 
Reg.  Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him 
smell 
His  way  to  Dover. — ^How  is*t,  my  lord  ?     How  look 
you? 
Com.  I  have  received  a  hurt. — Follow  me,  lady. 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain : — ^throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt.     Give  me  your  arm. 
[Exit  Cornwall,  led  by  Regan  ; — Serc€tnts 
unbind  Gloster,  and  lead  him  out. 

1  Serv.  ril  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do. 
If  this  man  comes  to  good. 

2  Serv.  If  she  live  lon^. 
And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death. 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

1  Serv.  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the 

Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would :  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 

2  Serv.  Go  thou :  1*11  fetch  some  flax,  and  whites 

of  eggs, 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.     Now,  heaven  help 
him !  [Exeunt  severally. 
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ScESE  I.— The  Heath. 

Enter  Eooah. 

Edg'  Yet  better  thus,  and  knowa  to  be  con- 

Than  siill  coalemti'd  and  flatter'd.     To  be  worat. 

The  lowest  and  most  dejected  ihinj;  orrortuDe, 

Stands  still  in  esperaace,  lives  not  in  fear; 

The  lamentable  cbanf;e  is  rrom  the  best; 

The  worst  returns  to  laoghler.     Welcome,  then. 

Thou  uosubttanlial  air,  that  I  embrace : 

The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  wont. 

Owes  nothing   to   thy  blasts.  —  But   who   comet 

£n(«r  Gloster,  led  by  an  old  Man. 
My  father,  poorly  led T— World,  world,  O  world! 
But  that  thy  strange  mntatioiu  make  us  hate  tbee, 
Life  would  not  yield  (o  a|;e. 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  lord!  T  have  been  your 
tenaot,  and  your  faUier's  tenant,  these  fourscore 

Glo.  Away.gettheeaway;  good  friend,  be  gone : 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all  ; 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

CHd  Man.  Alack,  sir !  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Gio.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes : 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw.     Pull  oft  'tis  seen. 
Our  means  secure  us;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — Ah!  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abtised  father's  wrath, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  ui  my  (ouch, 
r<l  say  I  had  eyes  again ! 

Old  Man.  How  now !     Who's  there  T 

Edg.  [Ande.]  O  gods!     Who  is't  can  say,  '■  1 
am  at  the  wont  ?" 
1  am  worae  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.   {Aiid.e.']  And  worse  I  may  be  yet:   the 

So  long  as  we  can  say,  "This  is  the  worst." 
Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  T 


Olo.  I*  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

OW  Man.  Madman,  and  beggar  too. 

Gto.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
I'  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw, 
Which  made  me  think  a  man 


Was  then  scarce  friends  with  b 


nind 


As  llies  to  *anton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Edg.  [Ande.^   How  should  this  he?— 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow. 
Angering  itself  and  others.  [7^  him.'\  Bless  thee, 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Qlo.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone.     If,  for  my 
sake. 
Thou  wilt  o'eriake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
r  the  way  toward  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love ; 
And  bring  sonie  covering  for  this  naked  sonl. 
Whom  I'll  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir!  he  is  mad. 

Glo.  'Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead 
the  blind. 
Do  as  I  hid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I'll  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that  I 

Come  on't  what  will.  [Exit. 

Glo.  SirrTih  ;  naked  fellow. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold.— [.ilwrfe.]  I  cannot 
daub  it  further. 

aio.  Come  hither,  fellow, 

Edg.  [Asidt.]  And  yet  I  mast.— [7b  him.] 
Bless  thy  sweet  eyes,  they  bleed, 

Glo.  Know'Hi  thou  the  way  to  Dover  7 

Kdg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  and  fool- 
path.  Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good 
wits:  bless  thee,  good  man's  son,  from  the  foul 
tiend  '.  Five  tiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once : 
of  lust,  as  Obidicut ;  Hobbididance,  prince  of  dumb- 
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nes0 ;  Mahu,  of  stealing ;  Modo,  of  murder ;  and 
Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mowing,  who  since 
possesses  chamber-maids  auid  waiting-women.  So, 
bless  thee,  master ! 

GU),   Here,  take   this  purse,  thou  whom  the 
heaven*s  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes :  that  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier : — Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly ; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess, 
And  each  man  have  enough. — ^Dost  thou  know 
Dover  ? 

£<£jg.  Ay,  master. 

Olo,  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 
And  IMl  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 
With  something  rich  about  me :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Ede»  Give  me  thy  arm : 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IT.— Be/bre  the  Duke  of  Albany's  QuUe. 

Enter  Goneril  and  Edmund;  Oswald  meeting 

them. 

Chm,  Welcome,  my  lord :   I  marvel,  our  mild 
husband 
Not  met  us  on  the  way.  —  Now,  whereas  your 
master? 
Osw,  Madam,  within  ;  but  never  man  so  changed. 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed ; 
He  smird  at  it :  I  told  him,  you  were  coming ; 
His    answer  was,    "  The   worse  :'*    of   Gloster's 

treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
When  I  informed  him,  then  he  caird  me  sot. 
And  told  me  I  had  tum*d  the  wrong  side  out. 
What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to  him ; 
What  like,  offensive. 

Oon,  Then,  shall  you  go  no  further. 

[7^  Edmund. 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 
That  dares  not  undertake  :  he'll  not  feel  wrongs. 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.    Our  wishes  on  the 

way 
May  prove  effects.     Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother; 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers : 
I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 
Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us :  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear, 
If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 
A  mistress's  command.     Wear  this ;  spare  speech ; 

[  Cfiving  a  favour. 
Decline  your  head  :  this  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air.— 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm,  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Gan.  My  most  dear  Gloster! 

[Exit  Edmund. 
O,  the  difference  of  man,  and  man ! 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due  : 
My  fool  usurps  my  body. 

Osw.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

[Exit  Oswald. 

Enter  Albany. 

Gon,  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 
Alb.  O  Goneril ! 
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You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  disposition : 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin. 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither. 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Gon.  No  more :  the  text  is  foolish. 

Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile; 
Filths  savour  but  themselves.     What  have  yoo 

done? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform'd  ? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man. 
Whose  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  bear  would  lick. 
Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate !  have  you  madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 
It  will  come. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Gon.  Milk-liver'd  man ! 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honoiur  from  thy  suffering ;  that  not  know'st. 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  are  punish'd 
Ere  thev  have  done  their  mischief.     Where's  thy 

drum? 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land ; 
With  plumed  helm  thv  slayer  begins  threats ; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sitt'st  still,  and  criest, 
**  Alack !  why  does  he  so  ?" 

Alb.  See  thyself,  devil ! 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman. 

Gon.  O  vain  fool ! 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing,  for 
shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.     Were  it  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood. 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones :  howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now  !— 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alb.  What  news? 

Mess.  O,  my  good  lord !  the  duke  of  Comwairs 
dead; 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

Alb.  Gloster's  eyes ! 

Me^.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrillM  with  re- 
morse, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd. 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead, 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  since 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  above. 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge! — But,  O  poor  Gloster! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Mess.  Both,  both,  my  lord. — 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer ; 
'Tis  from  your  sister. 

Gon.  [Aside.]  One  way  I  like  this  well ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her. 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life.     Another  way. 
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*be  iie^vs  is  not  so  tart.  [To  him.]  1*11  read,  and 

answer.  [Esnt, 

JLlbm   Where  was  his  son,  when  they  did  take  his 

cyea  ? 
Mess.   Come  with  my  lady  hither. 
^Ib,  He  is  not  here. 

M^ess.   No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  met  him  back  again. 
^Ib.    Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 
JMess.  Ay,  my  good  lord;    *twas  he  inform'd 
a|rainst  him, 
^d  quit  the  hoose  on  purpose  that  their  punish- 
ment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

A.Lb.  Gloster,  1  live 

Vo  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  showMst  the  king, 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend : 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest.  [Exeunt. 

ScENK   III. — The  Frendi  Camp^  near  Dover. 

Enter  Kent,  and  a  OentUman. 

KJent.  Why  the  king  of  France  is  so  suddenly 
gone  back,  know  you  the  reason  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state, 
which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of;  which 
imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
that  his  personal  return  was  most  required,  and 
necessary. 

Kent.  Whom  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 
Genl.  The  Mareschal  of  France,  Monsieur  le 
Fer. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any 
demonstration  of  grief? 

Gent.  Ay,  sir ;  she  took  them,  read  them  in  my 
presence ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trillM  down 
Her  delicate  cheek ;  it  seemed,  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion,  who,  most  rebel-like. 
Sought  to  be  king  o^er  her. 

Kent.  O !  then  it  mov*d  her. 

Oent.  Not  to  a  rage  :  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.     You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  ;  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  way  :  those  happy  smilets, 
That  phy*d  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes  ;  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp*d. — ^In  brief,  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belovM,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

Gent.  ^Faith,  once,  or  twice,  she  heav*d  the  name 
of  "  father" 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press*d  her  heart ; 
Cried,  **  Sisters !  sisters  \ — Shame  of  ladies !  sisters ! 
Kent!  father!  sisters!     What?  i*  the  storm?  i'the 

night  ? 
Let  pity  not  be  believed !"— There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes. 
And  clamour  moistened  :  then,  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent  It  is  the  stars, 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  diflferent  issues.     You  spoke  not  with  her 
since  ? 
Genu  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  king  retum*d  ? 
Gent.  No,  since. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  the  poor  distressed  Lear's  i'  the 
town, 
Who  someliine,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 


What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent.  Why,  good  sir? 

Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him ;  his 
own  unkindness, 
That  strippM  her  from  his  benediction,  tumM  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters :  these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  ComwalPs  powers  you 
heard  not  ? 

Gent.  *Tis  so  they  are  afoot. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  IMl  bring  you  to  our  master 
Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him.     Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile  : 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.    I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.  [Exeunt* 

Scene  IV.^The  Same.    A  Tent. 

Enter  Cordelia,  Physician^  and  Soldiers. 

Cor.  Alack !  *tis  he  :  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea :  singing  aloud  ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fu miter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  hoar-docks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com.— A  century  send  forth ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  [Exit  an  Officer.] — 

What  can  man*s  wisdom, 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  ? 
He,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Phy.  There  is  means,  madam  : 
Our  (oster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him. 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  All  blessM  secrets, 

All  you  unpublishM  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant,  and  remediate. 
In  the  good  man's  distress ! — Seek,  seek  for  him ; 
Lest  his  ungovem'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  News,  madam : 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  *Tis  known  before ;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them.— O  dear  father ! 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about, 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag*d  father's  right. 
Soon  may  I  hear,  and  see  him !  [Exeunt. 

ScEWE  v.— -4  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Regan  and  Oswald. 

Reg.  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  ? 
Osw.  Ay,  madam. 
Reg.  Himself  in  person  there  ? 
Osio.  Madam,  with  much  ado 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 
Reg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord  at 

home  ? 
Osw.  No,  madam. 


KINO  LEAR. 


Reg.  What  might  import  toy  siater's  letter  ic 

OttB.  I  know  not,  lady. 

JUg-  'Faith,  he  is  poBtm  heoce  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  (jliwler's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  hioi  live  :  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts  againat  us.     EdiDuad,  1  chink,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
'   'His  uighted  life ;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  atreogth  o'  the  enemy. 

Otw.  I  must  needs  after  him,  Diadam,  wiib  my 
letter. 

Rtg.  Our  troops  iet  forth  to  morrow :  stay  with 

The  ways  are  dangeroua. 

Oiu},  I  mav  not,  madam; 

My  lady  cbarg'd  my  duly  in  tha  business. 

Rtg.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  T   Might 


Otto.  Madam,  I  had  rather^ 

Reg.  1  know  your  lady  does  not  kne  her  huuband, 
I  am  sure  of  that;  and,  ai  her  laie  being  here. 
She  gave  strange  ceiliads,  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.     I  know,  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

One.  I,  madam  1 

Rtg.  I  speak  ID  understanding:  y' are,  I  know  it; 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  lake  this  note : 
My  lord  is  dead  ;  Edmund  and  1  have  lalk'd. 
And  more  coDveaient  is  he  for  my  hand. 
Than  for  your  lady's. — You  may  gather  more. 
If  yon  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from 

you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her: 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Oaw.  Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam :  I  would 


e  unseal  the  letter. 


What  party  I  do  follow. 
Reg. 


Fare  thee  well.      \_Ezfiait 


Scene  Vl.— TV  CWnfry  near  Dover. 
Enter QhoSTZti,  and  Edsar  drettedlike  a  Feat, 
Olo.  When  shall  I  come  to  the  top  of  that  same 

hilll 
Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now :  look,  how  we 

Ola.  Meihinlts,  the  ground  is  even. 

Edg.  Horrible  steep : 

Hark  !  do  you  hear  the  sea  T 

Gh.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Whyiihenyourothersensesgrowimperfect 
By  your  ejea'  anguish. 

Olo.  So  may  it  b*,  indeed. 

Meihinks,  thy  voice  is  alter'd  ;  and  thou  speak'sl 
In  belter  phrase,  and  matter,  than  thou  didsl. 

Edg.  Y'  are  much  deceiv'd :  in  nothing  am  I 
chang'd. 
But  in  my  garments. 
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Olo.  Meihiuhs,  y'  are  belter  spokrn- 

Edg.  Come  on,   sir ;   here's  the  place ;  s[;iik1 
still. — How  fearful. 
And  diizy  'lis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  craws,  and  choughs,  thai  wing  the  midway  an. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :  half  way  dawn 
Han^  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  iiHdc.' 
Methinks,  he  seems  uo  bii^ger  than  his  head. 
The  lishermen,  thai  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  aud  yood'  tall  anchoring  baik, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  loo  small  for  sight.     The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chalt's, 
Canuol  be  heard  so  high. — I'll  look  no  more; 
Lest  ray  brain  turn,  and  ihe  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Oto.  Set  me  where  you  ■tiiii'l- 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  nuw  witln" 
afoot 
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Of  th*  extreme  vei^e :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 

Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse  ;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  ^worth  a  poor  man*s  taking :  fairies,  and  gods, 
Prosper  It  with  thee!     Go  thou  further  off; 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 
Edg.  Now  fare  jou  well,  good  sir. 
Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

E>dg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair, 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 

GLo.  O,  you  mighty  gods ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills. 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Burn  itself  out.     If  Edgar  Uve,  O,  bless  him  !— 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

[Ht  leaps^  cmdfaUs  along. 
Edg,  Gone,  sir :  farewell. — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft :  had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this  had  thought  been  past. — Alive,  or  dead? 
Ho,  you  sir!  friend! — Hear  you,  sir?— «peak! 
Thus  might  he  pass,  indeed ; — yet  he  revives. 
What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Olo.  Avray,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Hadst  thou  been    aught  but  gossamer, 
feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Tbou'dst  shiverM  like  an  egg:    but    thou    dost 

breathe ; 
Hast  heavy  substance ;  bleed*st  not ;  speak'st ;  art 

sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell : 
Thy  life*s  a  miracle.     Speak  yet  again. 
Gh.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 
Edg.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky 
bourn. 
Look  up  a  height ;  the  shrill-gorgM  lariL  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up. 

Gto.  Alack !  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?     'Twas  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm : 

Up : — ^so  ; — how  i8*t  ?     Feel  you  your  legs  ?    You 
stand. 
Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness. 

Upon  the  crown  o*  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 
Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought,  his 

Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelk*d,  and  wav*d  like  the  enridged  sea : 
It  was  some  fiend ;  therefore,  thou  happy  father, 
Thmk  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make   them 

honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee. 

Olo.  I  do  remember  now :  henceforth  I'll  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 
**  Enough,  enough  !*'   and  die.    That  thing  you 

speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man ;  often  'twould  say, 
"The  fiend,  the  fiend :'*  he  led  me  to  that  place. 


Edg.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts.— But  who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Lear,  fantastically  dressed  with  wild  flowers. 

The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining ;  I 
am  the  king  himself. 

Edg.  O,  thou  side-piercing  sight! 

Lear.  Nature*s  above  art  in  that  respect.— 
There's  your  press-money.  That  fellow  handles 
his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper :  draw  me  a  clothier's 
yard. — Look,  look!  a  mouse.  Peace,  peace!-— 
this  piece  of  toasted  cheese  will  do't.— -There's  my 
gauntlet ;  I'll  prove  it  on  a  giant.— -Bring  up  the 
brown  bills. — O,  well  flown,  bird !— i'  the  clout,  i' 
the  clout :  hewgli !— Give  the  word. 

Edg.  Sweet  maijoram. 

Lear.  Pass. 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Ha!  Goneril!  — with  a  white  beard!— 
They  flatter'd  me  like  a  dog ;  and  told  me,  I  bad 
white  hairs  in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were 
there.  To  say  **  ay,"  and  "  no,"  to  eveiy  thin^  I 
said ! — "  Ay"  and  **  no"  too  was  no  good  divinity. 
When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind 
to  make  me  chatter,  when  the  thunder  would  not 
peace  at  my  bidding,  there  I  found  'em,  there  I 
smelt  'em  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their 
words  :  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing ;  'tis  a  lie, 
I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glo.  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember : 
Is't  not  the  king? 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king :     . 

When  I  do  stare,  see,  how  the  subject  quakes. 
I  pardon  that  man's  life :  what  was  thy  cause  ?— > 
Adultery.— 

Thou  shalt  not  die :  die  for  adultery  ?  No : 
The  wren  goes  to't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive  ;  for  Gloster's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 
Got  *tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To't,  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 
Behold  yond'  simpering  dame, 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow ; 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name ; 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurs. 
Though  women  all  above  : 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit. 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends :  there's  hell,  there's  dark- 
ness, there  is  the  sulphurous  pit,  burning,  scalding, 
stench,  consumption ;  —  fie,  fie,  fie !    pah ;    pah  ! 
Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to 
sweeten  my  imagination :  there's  money  for  thee. 

Glo.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand ! 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first ;  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Glo.  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature !  This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enouc^h. 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind 
Cupid  ;  I'll  not  love. — Read  thou  this  challenge  : 
mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report ;  it  is. 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Itear.  Bead. 

Glo.  What !  with  the  case  of  eyes  ? 
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Lear.  O,  ho !  are  you  there  with  me !  No  eyes 
in  your  head,  Dor  no  mane}'  in  your  purae  T  Your 
eyes  are  in  a  hearj  case,  your  puree  in  a  light :  jret 
you  Bee  how  this  world  goes. 

Glo,  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad?  A  man  may  see  how 
this  world  goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine 
eare :  see  how  yond'  justice  raiU  upon  youd'  sim- 
ple thief.  Haik,  in  Ihiae  ear  :  change  places  ;  aud 
haudy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thief  7 — Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  u  a 
beggar? 

GUi.  Ay,  sir. 

Lear.  And thecreatur«runriotnthecar!    There 
(taou  mighl'st  behold  the  great  image  of  authority  : 
a  dog's  obeyed  in  office. — 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand! 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  T     Strip  tUne  own 

Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  Mod 

For  which  ibou  whipp'st  her.     The  mnrer  hangs 


Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  rices  do  appear; 
Robes,  and  fun-'d  gowns,  hide  td).     Plate  sin  wirh 

And  (he  strong  lance  ofjtistice  hurtless  breaks  : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  oflend,  none,  I  say,  itone ;  I'll  able  'em  : 

Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  ha*e  the  power 
To  seal  th'  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes; 
And,  like  a  scurry  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. — Now,  now,  now, 

Putl  off  my  boots  :  harder,  harder ;  so. 

Edg.  O,  mailer  and  impertinency  mix'd ! 
Reason  in  madness ! 

Lear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortones,  take  tny 

I  know  thee  well  enough  :  thy  name  is  Gloster : 
Thou  must  be  patient.     We  came  crying  hither  ; 
Thou  know'st,  the  firat  time  thai  we  smell  the  air 
We  wawl  and  cry.     T  will  preach  to  thee :  maricme. 

Olo.  Alack!  alack  the  day  ! 

Ltar.  Whcn«earebom,wecrythat wearccome 
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To  this  great  stage  of  fools.*— This  a  good  block  ?— 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt :  Pll  put  it  in  proof; 
And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law, 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kUl,  kill,  kiU,  kiU. 

Enter  a  GentUman,  tcUh  AUendanU, 

Gent.  O !  here  he  is :  lay  hand  upon  faim.^-Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter*— 

Zsear,  No  rescue?    What!  a  prisoner?     I  am 
even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune.— Use  me  well; 
You  shall  have  ransom.     Let  me  have  a  siurgeont 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gent.  You  shall  have  any  thing. 

Lear.  No  seconds  ?     All  myself? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt. 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots. 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autunm*s  dust. 

Gent.  Good  sir,— 

Lear.  I  will  die  bravely. 
Like  a  smug  bridegroom.     What !     I  will  be  jovial. 
Come,  come ;  I  am  a  king,  my  masters,  know  you 
that? 
Gent.  Yon  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 
Lear.  Then  there's  life  in  it.     Nay,  an  you  get 
it,  you  shall  get  it  by  running.     Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

[Exit:  Attendants follaw. 
Gent.  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch. 
Past  speaking  of  in   a  king !  -*  Thou  hast  one 

daughter. 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 
EdfiT,  Hail,  gentle  sir ! 

Gent.  Sir,  speed  you  :  what*s  your  will  ? 

Eldg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 
Gent.  Most  sure,  and  vulgar:  every  one  hears 
that. 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour. 

How  near*s  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot ;  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought. 
Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir :  that's  all. 

Gent.  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause  is 
here, 
Her  army  is  mov*d  on. 
Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir.     [Exit  Gent. 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from 
me : 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please ! 
Elg.  WeU  pray  you,  father. 

GU).  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 
Edg,  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's 
blows; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
A.m  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Give  me  yoiur  hand, 
VW  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Gh.  Hearty  thanks ; 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

Enter  Oswald. 

Chuf.  A  proclairoM  prize !     Most  happy ! 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitor. 
Briefly  thyself  remember : — the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

<^-  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it.  [Edoak  interposes. 
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Osw.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  published  traitor  ?     Hence ; 
Lest  that  th'  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  hb  arm. 

Edg.  Ch'ill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther  *ca- 
sion. 

Osw.  Let  £0,  slave,  or  thou  diest. 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor 
volk  pass.  And  ch'ud  ha'  been  zwagger'd  out  of  my 
life,  'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as  'tis  by  a  vort- 
night.  Nay,  come  not  near  the  old  man ;  keep  out, 
che  vor'ye,  or  Ise  try  whether  your  costard  or  my 
hallow  be  the  harder.    Ch'ill  be  plain  with  you. 

Osw,  Out,  dunghill ! 

Edg.  Ch'ill  pick  your  teeth,  zir.  Come;  no 
matter  vor  your  foins. 

[They  fight ;  and  Edqar  knocks  him  down. 

Osw.  Slave,  tnou  hast  slain  me.— Villain,  take 
my  purse. 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body ; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'si  about  me. 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloster :  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  British  party :— O,  untimely  death ! 

[Dies. 

Edg.  £  know  thee  well :  a  serviceable  villain ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress. 
As  badness  would  desire. 

CHo.  What !  is  ne  dead  ? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father;  rest  you.— 
Let's  see  his  pockets :  these  letters,  that  he  speaks  of, 
May  be  my  friends. — He*s  dead ;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-man. — Let  us  see  :— 
Leave,  gentle  wax ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not : 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we  rip  their  hearts. 
Their  papers  is  more  lawful. 

[Reads.]  **  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remem- 
bered.  You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him 
off:  if  your  will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  be 
fruitfully  offered.  There  is  nothing  done,  if  he 
return  the  conqueror ;  then,  am  I  the  prisoner,  and 
his  bed  my  gaol,  from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof 
deliver  me,  and  supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 
'*  Your  (wife,  so  I  would  say) 

*^  afiectionate  servant, 

•*  GONKRII.." 

O,  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will ! 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life ; 

And  the  exchange,  my  brother !— Here,  in  the  sands, 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 

Of  murderous  lechers  ;  and  in  the  mature  time, 

With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 

Of  the  death-practis'd  duke.    For  him  'tis  well. 

That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

GUo.  The  king  is  mad :  how  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !     Better  I  were  distract ; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs, 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  [Vrym  afar  off. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand  : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father;  I'll  bestow  you  with  a  friend. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VH. — A  Tent  in  the  French  Camp. 

Lear  on  a  hed^  asleep ;  Doctor^  Gentleman^  and 

otfierst  attending. 

Enter  Cordklia  and  Kent. 

Cor.  O  thou  good  Kent!  how  shall  I  live,  and 
work, 
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To  match  thj  goodnest  1     My  life  will  be  too  Bhort, 
Add  ereiTF  measure  Tail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  ackoowledg'd,  madam,  is  o'er-paid. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth  ; 
Nor  more,  nor  elipp'd,  but  m. 

Or.  '  Be  better  suited : 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  woner  hours. 
I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off, 

Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam; 

Yet  to  be  koown  shoneas  tny  made  intent : 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not. 
Till  time  and  1  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  't  so.  my  good  lord. — How  does 
the  king  ?  [To  the  Phyndan. 

Doct.  Madam,  sleeps  stilt. 

Car.  O,  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  I 


Th'  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up 
Of  thia  child-changed  father! 

Oacl.  So  please  your  tnajrstT,     ' 

That  we  may  wake  the  king?  he  hath  slept  loo^. 

Cor.  Be  govem'd  by  your  knowledge,  aod  pro- 


n  will. 


Is  he  array 'd  1 

of  his  sleep. 


r  the  away  of  your  i 

Doct.  Ay,  madam  . 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Ktnt.  Good  madam,  be  by  when  we  do  awakt 

I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Veij  well.      [Mnttr 

Doct.  Please  you,  draw  near. — Loader  tbe  musir 

Cot.  O  my  dear  father!     Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 


Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters         || 
Have  ID  thy  rererence  made !  I 

Kent.  Kind  and  dearprinceas! 

Gn:  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white 
flakes 
Had  chaltenfi'd  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds! 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning?  to  watch  (poor  perdu!) 
With  this  thin  helm?     Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  bad  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that 

Against  my  fire ;  and  wast  thoxi  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  Uiee  with  swine,  and  mgnes  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw  1     Alack,  alack ! 
'Tis  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. — He  wakes ;  speak  to  him. 

Doet.  Madam,  do  you;  'tis  fittest. 

Car.  How  does  my  royal  lord  ?     How  fares  jour 
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Lear.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  onl  o'  the 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Oar.  Sir,  do  you  know  me? 

Lear.  Yon  are  a  spirt,  I  know.     Where  did  you 
die? 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide. 

Doct.  He's  scarce  awake;  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?     Where  am  I  ? — 
Fair  day-light  ? — 
I  am  mightily  abus'd. — I  should  even  die  with  pity 
To  nee  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say. — 
1  will  not  swear,  these  are  my  hands: — let's  see; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.     Would  I  were  assur'd 
or  my  condition ! 

Cot.  O  !  look  upon  me,  sir. 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me.— 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  ine  ■ 


I  am  a  very  foolith  foDd  old  man. 

Fourscore  aod  upwird,  not  id  hanr  more  nor  I 

And,  to  deai  plainly, 

1  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

MelhiDks,  I  ihould  know  you,  and  know  thi«  m 

Yet  I  am  doubifDl,  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 

\V'hat  place  this  is  ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 

Remember!  not  these  gannenliS ;  DOf  I  know  n 

Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.     Do  not  laugh  at 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 

To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cot.  And  w  I  am,  1  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  tean  wet  T     Yes,  'faiib.     1  p 

ir  you  hare  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know,  you  do  nut  love  me  ;  for  your  alsten 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong ! 
ause,  they  ba*e 


C<rr. 


Noc; 


.  Am  1  in  Fi 
Kent.  Id  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me. 
Doct.  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great  rage, 


LiLAK.  scKnlt  I. 

You  »ee,  U  cur'd  in  him ;  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  lo  go  in  :  trouble  him  no  more, 
I  Till  further  settling. 

Cor.  Will't  please  jour  highness  walk  T 
Lear.  You  must  bear  with  roe : 

Pray  you  now  forget  tad,  forgive :  t  am  old,  and 

foolish. 
[EreunlLKAK,  Cox^kihl,  DoelOT,  and  AUendanU. 
Gent.  Holds  ii  true,  sir,  that  the  duke  of  Corn- 
wall was  HO  slain  T 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 
I       Genl.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  T 

Kent.  As  'tis  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Glotler. 
Gent.  They  say,  Edgar,  hia  banished  son,  is  with 
the  earl  of  Kent  in  Germany. 

Kent.  Report  is  changeable.     *Tis  time  to  look 

about ;  the  powers  o'  the  kingdom  approach  apac«. 

Gail.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody.     Fare 

you  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  will   be  throughly 

wrought, 

:  Or  well  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle's  fought.     [Erit. 


Edm.  Knowof  the  duke,  if  his  last  purpose  hold; 
Or  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course.     He's  full  of  alteration. 
And  self-reproving: — bring  his  constant  pleasure. 
[  To  an  OJicer,  who  gi/e»  oul. 

Beg.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Edm.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

ficg.  Now,  sweet  lord. 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  yon: 
Tell  me,  but  truly,  but  then  speak  the  truth. 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister? 

Edm.  In  honour'd  love. 

lUg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's  way 
To  the  forcfended place? 

Edm.  That  thought  abuses  you. 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct. 
And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her.     Dear  my  lord. 
Be  not  ^miliar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  not.— 

She,  and  the  dnke  her  husband,— 


Enter  Aliaht,  GonERtL,  and  Soldiert. 

Gon.  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me.  [Atide. 

Alb.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be-met. — 
Sir,  this  I  hear, — the  king  is  come  lo  his  daughter. 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  10  cry  out.     Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 
I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business, 
It  toucheth  us,  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds  the  king,  with  others,  whom,  1  fear, 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  Of^Miac. 

Edm.  Sir.  you  speak  nobly. 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reason'd  T 

Gim,  Combine  together 'gainst  the  enemy ; 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  the  question  here. 

Alb.  Let  us,  then,  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm.  I  shall  attend  yon  presently  at  your  lent. 

Rtg.  Sister,  you'll  go  with  us? 

Om.  No. 


Enter  Edgak,  ditguaed. 
■  Edg.  If  e'er  yonr  grace  had  speech  with  r 


Hear  ro«  ooe  word. 

Alb.  I'll  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[Eieunl  Edmu.id,  Reoan,  UonEiiiL.,  Officer*, 
Soldiert,  and  AtUtulanU. 

E(lg.  Before  yuu  fight  the  battle,  ope  cfais  letter, 
ir^ou  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  bim  that  brought  it ;  wretched  though  I  aeem, 
I  cau  produce  a  champioD,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there.  If  you  miscarry, 
Your  busiuess  of  the  world  bath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  cease*.     Fortune  love  youj 

Alb.  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg.  1  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  shall  serve,  lei  but  the  herald  cry. 
And  I'll  appear  again.  [Exit. 

Alb.  Why,  fare  thee  well :  I  will  o'erlook  ihy 
paper. 

Rt-enUr  Edmund. 

Edm.  The  euetny'a   in   view  ;    draw   up   your 

Here  b  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
By  diligent  discovery;  but  your  haste 
Is  now  urg'd  od  you. 

Alb.  We  will  greet  the  time.     [Ezil. 

Edm.  To  both  these  aisters  have  I  sworn  uiy  love  ; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  iitung 
Are  of  the  adder.     Which  of  them  shall  I  tak«? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  T     Neither  can  be  enjoj'd. 
If  both  ritmaiD  alive  :  to  take  the  widow, 
KxHsperales.  makes  mad,  her  sister  Uoneril; 
And  hardly  shall  I  cany  out  my  side. 


Her  husband  being  alive.     Now  then,  we'll  use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle  ;  which  being  done. 
Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.     As  for  the  merry 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia, 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
Shall  never  sec  his  pardon;  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.  [£iil- 

ScEKK  II A  Field  btltcten  Hut  luo  Campi 

Alantm  mtkin.      Enter,  mlh  dnm  and  roloim, 
Lear,  Cordelia,  and  Uteir  firea:  and  txennt. 

Enter  Edbar  and  Glostk*. 
Edg.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  ttee 
For  your  good  host ;  pt>y  that  the  right  may  ihrivt. 
If  ever  1  return  to  you  again, 
I'll  bring  you  comfort. 

Olo,  Grace  go  with  vou.  sir? 

[Krit  Eno-ta. 
Alamm ;  ajleneardt  a  rttrmt.     Re-enter  Edoar. 
Edr.  Away,  old  man!  give  me  thy  hand :  away! 
King  Lear  hath  tost,  he  aud  his  daughter  ta'eo. 
Give  me  thy  hand  ;  cojne  on. 

Glo.  No  further,  sir ;  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 
Edg.  Whatl  in  ill  thoughts  again  ?     Men  most 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither: 
Ripeness  is  all.     Come  on. 
Olo.  And  that's  true  too. 

[Ereunl. 


(Dunr  Cutlt,  la  tta  ihH  of  Elliabiik.) 


ScoR  lU.—The  BritiA  Camp,  iwar  Doner. 
Enter,  in  cmoual,  with  dmm  and  aiouTi.EoMOTiii; 

Lkak  anil   Cokdeua,  lU   Pritoneri ;  Captain, 

Officer!,  Soldien,  ^. 

Edm.  Somenfficeritake  them  away:  good  guard. 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  kuowQ, 
That  are  to  ceoure  the  in. 

Cor.  We  an  Dot  the  fint. 

Who.  with  best  meaninir,  have  incnrr'd  the  worst. 
Pot  thee,  oppressed  hinf;,  am  I  cast  down ; 
Mywlfconld  else  ont-frovrn  fabe  fortiine's  frawil. 
■Sliall  we  Dot  aee  these  daughters,  and  these  siaten  T 

Lear.  No,   do,  do,  no!      Come,   let's  awaj*  to 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage : 

When  Ihou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down, 

And  ash  of  thee  TorgiTeneM.     So  we'll  lire. 

And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 

Ai  gilded  bntterilies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 

Talk  or  court  news  ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  loo, 

Who  loses,  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out ; 

And  take  upon's  Ihe  mystery  of  things, 

Ai  if  we  were  Ood's  apiea  :  and  we'll  wear  out. 

In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones. 

That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

Edm.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  such  sncritices,  my  Cordelia, 
ThegDdstbem«elvf»  throw  incense.    Have  I  caught 

iheeT 
He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  hearen. 
And  lire  us  hence  like  foxes.     Wipe  (hine  eyes ; 
The  goujeera  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 
Ere  they  shall  make  uaweep:  we'll  see  them  atarre 

first. 
Come.       [Eieunl  Leak  and  Cokdei.ia,  guarded. 

fiJm.  Come  hither,  captan;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note  ;  [Qtving a  paper.']  go,  follow 

them  to  prison. 
One  step  I  hare  adranc'd  thee ;  if  thou  doet 
*•  llu«  inatracts  thee,  thou  doM  make  thy  way 


I  To  noble  fortunes.     Know  thou  this,  that  mea 
Are  as  the  time  U:  to  be  teDder-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword.     Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  tmestiroi ;  either  say,  thou'k  do't. 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

dipt.  I'll  do't.  my  lord. 

Edm.  About  it ;    and  write  happy  when  tbon 
hast  done. 
Mark, — I  say,  instantly;  and  cury  it  m, 
A«  I  have  set  it  down. 

Capt.  I  cannot  draw  a  cut,  nor  eat  dried  oats; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.       [Ezil  Caplatn. 


Alb.  Sir,  yon  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant 

And  fortune  led  yon  well.     Vou  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife : 
We  do  reqnire  them  of  you,  so  to  use  tbem. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits,  and  our  safety. 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  ftt 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention,  and  appointed  guard; 
Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  man. 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side. 
And  turn  our  impress'd  lances  in  our  eyes. 
Which  dn  command  them.     With  him  I  sent  the 

My  reason  all  the  same ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  further  space,  t'  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  vonr  session.     At  this  time. 
We  sweat,  and  bleed  :  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend  ; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  cuta'd 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpneu. — 
The  question  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Beauirea  a  6lter  place. 

Mb,  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother- 
Id 


ACT  V. 


KING  LEAR. 


SCB9E    lU. 


Reg.  That*8  as  we  list  to  grace  him : 

Methinks  our  pleasure  might  have  beeq  demanded, 
Ere  you  bad  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers, 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up, 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Oan.  Not  so  hot : 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself. 
More  than  in  your  addition. 

Reg.  In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Chm.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband 
you. 

R^g.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Chm.  Holla,  holla! 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  Iook*d  but  a-squint. 

Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach.^-General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony: 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me  ;  the  walls  are  thine. 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Alb.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Reg.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title 
thine.  [To  Edmund. 

Alb.  Stay  yet;  hear  reason.^Edmund,  I  arrest 
thee 
On  capital  treason  ;  and,  in  thy  arrest. 
This  gilded  serpent.    [Painting  to  Gonerii..]— *For 

your  claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife ; 
*Tis  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord. 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  many,  make  your  love  to  me, 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Gon.  An  interlude ! 

Alb.  Thou  art  arm*d,  Gloster. — Let  the  tnimpet 
sound : 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person. 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge.     [Throwing  down  a  ghve.] 

ril  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee. 

Reg.  Sick !  O,  sick ! 

Chn.  [Aside.]  If  not.  Til  ne^er  trust  poison. 

Edm.  Tbere*s  my  exchange :  [  Throwing  down 
a  glove.]  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  be  that  dares  approach. 
On  him,  on  you,  who  not  ?  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 

Alb.  A  herald,  ho ! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho !  a  herald ! 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue ;  for  thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  My  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

AlS.  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exit  Reoaiv,  Ud. 

Enter  a  Herald, 

Come  hither,  herald.— Let  the  trumpet  sound, 
And  read  out  this. 

Capt,  Sound,  trumpet.  [A  trumpet  9ound$. 

Herald  reads. 

**If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  withia  the 
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lists  of  the  army,  will  maiotain  upon  EdmnDcL 
supposed  earl  of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifoid 
traitor,  let  him  appear  at  the  third  souiid  of  the 
trumpet.     He  is  bold  in  his  defence." 


1 
2 

r 

3 


Edm.  Sound! 
Her.  Again. 
Her.  Again. 

[Trumpet  amacers  mtkin. 

Enter  Edoar,  armed^  preceded  by  a  trumpet. 

Alb.  Ask  him  bis  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o*  the  trumpet. 

Her.  What  are  j^u  ? 

Your  name  ?  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  anarwer 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker«bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 
Alb.  Which  is  that  adveisaiy  ? 

Edg.  What*s  he,  that  speaks  for  Ednmnd  eazl 

of  Gloster  ? 
Edm.  Himself:  what  eay*st  thou  to  him  ? 
Edg.  Draw  thy  sword 

That  if  my  speech  offend  a  nobk  heart. 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice;  here  is  mine  : 
Behold,  it  is  my  privilege,  the  privilege  of  mine 

honours. 
My  oath,  and  my  profession.    I  protest, 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  emlneiice. 
Despite  thy  victor  sword,  and  fire-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour  and  thy  heart,  thou  art  a  traitor  : 
Fabe  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 
Conspirant  Against  this  high  illustrious  prince ; 
And,  from  th*  extremest  upward  of  thy  head* 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Say  thou,  **  No,** 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  b^  spirits,  are  bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak. 
Thou  liest. 

Edm.        In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name ; 
But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  *say  of  breeding  breathes. 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthoiod,  I  disdain  and  spurn. 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o*erwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which,  for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  braise. 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  ipray. 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — ^Trumpets,  speak. 
[Alarums.     Theyiight.    Eduvvu  Jails. 
Alb.  O,  save  him !  save  him  ! 
Gon.  This  is  mere  practice,  Gloster. 

By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite ;  thou  art  not  vanquished. 
But  cozen*d  and  beguil*d. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame ; 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it  ? — Hold,  sir  !— 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil : 
No  tearing,  lady ;  I  perceive,  you  know  it. 

[CHves  the  letter  to  Edmund. 
Gon.  Say,  if  I  do,  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine : 
Who  can  arraign  me  for^t  ? 

Alb.  Most  monstrous ! 

Know*st  thou  this  paper? 

Gon,  Ask  me  not  what  I  know. 

[Exit  GovEaii^ 
Alb.  Go  after  her :  ahe*8  deq[)erate;  govern  her. 

[Exit  an  Officer. 
Edm.  What  you  have  charged  me  with,  that 
have  I  done. 
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And  more,  mnch  more ;  the  time  will  bring  it  out : 

*Tis  past,  and  so  am  I.    But  what  art  thou. 

That  haat  this  fortune  on  me  T     If  thou'rt  noble, 

I  do  forgiTe  thee. 

£dg.  Let*8  exchange  charity. 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund ; 

If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wrongM  me. 

My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 

Make  instruments  to  plague  us : 

The  dark  and  ▼icious  place  where  thee  he  got, 

Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm,  Thou  hast  spoken  right,  *tis  true ; 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle :  I  am  nere. 
Alb»  Methought,  thy  veiy  gait  did  prophesy 

A  royal  nobleness.    I  must  embrace  thee : 

Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 

Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father. 

Edg,  Worthy  prince,  I  know*t« 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 

How  have  yon  known  the  miseries  of  your  father? 
Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  loid.^List  a  brief 
tale; 

And,  when  *tis  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would  burst  \^~ 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape. 
That  followed  me  so  near,  (O,  our  lives'  sweetness ! 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die. 
Rather  than  die  at  once  .*)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags,  t*  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdain'd ;  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings. 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide, 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  saved  him  from  despair; 
Never  (O  fault  \)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him. 
Until  some  half  hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd. 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage  :  but  his  flaw'd  heart, 
(Alack !  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm,  This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me, 

And  shall,  perchance,  do  good ;  but  speak  ^ou  on : 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb.  If  there  be  more  more  woful,  hold  it  in. 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg.  This  would  have  seemM  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow;  but  another. 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much  more. 
And  top  extremity. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man. 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society ;  but  then,  finding 
Who  *twas  that  so  endur'd,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he'd  burst  heaven ;  threw  me  on  my  father ; 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him. 
That  ever  ear  recetvM ;  which  in  recounting, 
Hu  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack :  twice,  then,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 
Alb.  But  who  was  this  ? 

^g.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent ;  who  in  dis- 
guise 
FoUow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave. 

EnUr  a  OenUeman  haxUly^  %DUh  a  bloody  knife. 

Gent.  Help,  help !  O  help ! 

Edg.  What  kind  of  help? 


Alb.  Speak,  man. 

Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  hot,  it  smokes; 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of— 0 1  she's  dead : 

Alb.  Who  dead  ?  speak,  man. 

Oent.  Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady :  and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poison'd ;  she  hath  confess'd  it. 

Edm.  I  was  contracted  to  them  both  :  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant. 

Alb.  Produce  the  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead  !— 
This   judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us 

tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  [Exit  Oentletnan. 

Enter  Kent. 

Edg.  Here  comes  Kent. 

Alb.  O!  it  is  he. 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent.  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night : 
Is  he  not  here? 

Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot  !— 

Speak,  Edmund,  where's  the  king?  and  where's 

Cordelia  ?^ 
Seest  thou  this  object,  Kent  ? 

[The  bodies  o/'Gohbril  and  Regan  art 
braugnt  in. 

Kent.  Alack!  why  thus? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  belov'd  : 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake,   » 
And  after  slew  herself. 

Alb.  Even  so. — Cover  their  faces. 

Edm,  I  pant  for  life  : — some  good  I  mean  to  do. 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  send,— 
Be  brief  in  it, — to  the  castle  ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia.— 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

Alb.  Run,  run !  O,  ran ! 

Edg.  To  whom,  my  lord? — Who  has  the  of- 
fice? send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

Edm.  Well  thought  on :  take  my  sword. 
Give  it  the  captain. 

Alb.  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life. 

[Exit  Edgar. 

Edm,  He  hath  commission  from  tny  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair. 
That  she  fordid  herself. 

Alb.  The  gods  defend  her!     Bear  him  hence 
awhile.  [Edmund  is  borne  off. 

Enter  Lear,  tnth  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms ; 
Edgar,  Officer j  and  others. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howI!-^0!   you  are 
men  of  stones ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.— She's  gone  for 

ever.^ 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth. — Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end  ? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  ? 

Alb.  Fall,  and  cease! 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs ;  she  lives  !  if  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O,  my  good  master !     [Kneeling. 
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Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  fricDd. 

Ltar.  AplagQeuponyou.DiDitlerer?,  traitors  all ! 
I  miEllI  hare  sav'd  her ;  dow,  she's  vtae  for  ever.'— 
Cordelia,  Cordelia!  atay  a  link.     Bh! 
Wbat  is't  thou  say'st  ? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Oentle,  and  low — au  excellent  tiling  in  womaD.— 
I  kill'd  Ihe  slave  that  was  a  banging  ihee. 

Off.  'Tis  true,  my  lords,  be  did. 

Uar.  Did  I  not.  fellow  T 

1  bare  aeen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchioa 
I  would  have  made  (hem  skip:  1  am  old  now. 
And  these  aame  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are  yaul 
Mine  eyes  are  not  o'  [he  best : — I'll  tell  you  straight. 

Kent.  If  Tortune  brae  of  twoaheloT'd  and  hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  light — Are  you  not  Kent  T 

Kxnt.  The  same. 

Your  wrrant  Kent.     Wliere  is  your  servant  Caius  T 

Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that; 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too. — He's  dead  and  rotten. 

Kt»t.  No,  my  Eood  lord  ;  I  am  the  veiy  man — 

Lear.  I'll  see  that  straight. 

Kttd,  Tbatfromyourfiratof differenceanddecay. 
Have  foUow'd  your  sad  steps. 

£<ear.  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Sent.  Nor  no  man  else.     All's  cheerless,  dark, 
and  deadly ; 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fordone  thems«l*ea. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alh,  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  andvainisit. 
Thai  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootless. 

Enter  an  Cfffcer. 

Off.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Mh.  That's  but  a  trifle  here.— 

Yon  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 


What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come. 
Shall  be  applied :  for  us,  we  will  resign, 
DuiiDg  the  life  of  this  old  majesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  power. — You,  to  your  rif;his- 
[To  Edsab  and.  Kicmt. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition,  as  yuur  honours 
Have  more  than  merited. — All  friends  shall  laatE 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foea 
""he  cup  of  iheir  deservings. — O!  see,  see  ! 

Ltar,  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd  !     No,  no.  no 


Never,  Dever,  neve  . 

Priiy  you,  undo  this  button  :  thank  yon,  sir. — 

Do  you  see  this  ]     Look  on  her, — look,— ^r  lipa. — 

Look  there,  look  there ! —  [He  ditt, 

Eiig.  He  faints! — My  lord,  my  lord  ! — 

Kent.  Break,  hearl ;  J  pr'ythee,  break ! 

Edg.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O !  let  him  paas  ;   be 
bates  him, 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  He  is  gooe,  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  be  bath  eudiu'd  so  long  : 
He  but  usurp'd  his  Ufe. 

Alb.  Bear,  them    from    hence.      Our    prrvcDt 
business 
Is  general  woe. — Friends  of  rny  soul,  you  twato 

[ToKEBTonrfEDaA*. 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  stale  sustaio. 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go: 
My  master  calls  me ;  I  must  not  saj,  no. 

Aib.  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obry  ; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  snjr. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most :  we,  that  are  young. 
Shall  never  see  go  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

[Exeunt,  vilk  a  dead  march 
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Tb«  king  has  alrmdj  divkial  bm  kingdom,  bikI 
jet  when  be  enlen,  be  eEBininet  hii  daufrhten  to  dU- 
cover  in  what  praportiiHi  be  ihnntd  divide  IL  Pertuip* 
Kent  and  Oloater  onlj  nere  prir;  to  hii  draiga,  which 
he  atill  kept  io  bu  own  hand*,  to  bo  changed  or  per- 


Coleridge  ma  deeper  into  tbe  chancier  of  Lear,  and 
■hawa  ibat  Ibe  dinann  bavins  beeo  determined  upon, 
the  Oial  waa  but  a  trick  in  confcnuity  with  hi*  peculiar 


" — Kfilker  can  make  ckeiee  of  til\tr'i»0lt.Tr" — 
"  Moiety"  here,  aa  elaewhere,  it  not  n«od  by  Shiike- 
■peare  m  its  aesH  of  kalf,  but  aa  a  iharc.  The  folio 
rvada  Ungdmn  iar  "  kingdoma,"  and  tmaliHer  for 
"  eqnalitiea."  "  Xingdonia,"  in  the  plaial,  of  coone, 
refen  to  the  wparata  dominimu  given  by  Lear  to  tbe 
dukea  of  Albmy  and  Cotnwall.  "Cnrioaity"  meana  a 
■crapuloiu  and  careful  exactneia. 

"MtaiUime  Ki  ikall  eiprri;"  etc. — That  ia,  aaya 
Jobnaon.  "  We  have  already  made  known  our  deaire  of 
parting  tbe  king^oni :  we  will  now  dtacover,  what  haa 
Dot  been  Ic^  befiire. — the  reaaona  by  which  we  aball 
regnlata  the  partitioD." 

'■  Btmmd  all  mamur  of  *o  HDCR  /  love  jwir"— Be- 
yond alt  aaaignable  quantity.  I  love  yon  beyond  limits, 
and  cannot  aa^  it  ia  aa  niHct,  for  bow  much  aoerer  I 
■honld  Dama,  it  would  be  yet  more. — Johnwh. 

— .-  — ,  ■'  E/mmaie  me  u  ner  raiue :  mv  love 


"iVo  Ittt  in  ipaa,  TILIDITT,  and  pltatiirt."—Va- 
liditf  ia  ujni  here  aiid  elaewhere  by  Shakeapeare,  in 
in  origiDal  aetwe,  according  to  iti  Latin  derivation,  for 


['  rortk,  valuf,  not  M  now,  fiir  legnl  force  or  DennuieneM. 
:  Thua,  in  All's  Witt,  that  Endi  Will,  he  apeaka 
I   of  a  ring  of  "  rich  validity," 

"  NMinr.  Mjr  lord." — There  i*  iomelhing  of  diapiM 

at  the  ruthleaa  hypocriij  of  her  aislera,  and  aome  little 

bulty  admiitore  of  pride  and  auUeoneaa  in  Cordelia'a 

,  "  Nothing ;"  and  her  tone  ia  well  conlHved,  iudeed,  to 

,;  Irwien  the  glaring  alxtirdity  of  Lear's  conduct,  bnt  an- 

"  awera  the  yet  more  important  purpoae  of  fiircing  away 

I    the  attentjon  from  the  niiriery-Iale,  tbe  momeol  it  ha* 

.    aerved  ita  end,  that  of  aoppLying  tbe  CBUvaaa  for  the  pic- 

||  ture.     Thia  ia  alao  malerialFy  furthered  by  Ktml'a  oppo- 

I   aition,  which  diaplaya  Lear*  moral  incapabilitjr  of  re- 

.  lifining  the  (overaiga  power  in  tbe  very  act  of  dispoaing 

of  it.     Kent  ia.  periiapa,  the  neamt  to  perfect  goodneta 

in  all  Shakeapeare'a  charactera,  and  yet  the  moat  indi- 

l|  vidualized.      There  ia  aa  extnwrdiDary  chann   in  hia 

I    bluntneaa,  which  ia  that  only  ofa  nobleman  ariamgfrom 

I    a  contempt  of  ovenitrained  conrteay ;  .and  combined  with 

I  eaay  placability  wheregDodnessofheartiaapparent.    Hia 

I'  poMionate  alTection  for,  and  fidelity  to  Leer,  act  on  otu- 

feelinga  in  Lear'*  own  favour :  virtue  itaelf  aeem*  to  be 

in  company  with  him. — Colxridok. 

■'  Come  not  between  Ike  dragon  and  kit  wralk."— 
Mr.  Dana,  in  hia  beautiful  and  feeling  criticiam  ub 
"  Kean'a  Acting."  in  one  of  tbe  napera  of  bia  "  Idle 
Man,"  thua  remark*  upon  the  1*oet  a  deaign  in  diaplay- 
ing  the  violence  and  uncontmlled  paaaiona  of  L  —  ~  '^- 
ven  opeuitig  of  the  play.  After  noHcing  the  i 
made  by  arnne  critica  to  (he  abrupt  violence 
Kean  began  in  Lxin,  he  Ihu*  proceeda:  " 


I  of  Lear  io  the 


:e  with  which 


fault,  it  la  Sliakeapeare  and  n       ....    __   ._  ._ 

bUme.  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  conceived  it  aC' 
cording  to  hia  author.  In  most  inalaocea.  Shakespeare 
ha*  given  ni  the  gradual  growth  of  a  paaaion.  with  auch 
little  accompauitneuta  aa  agree  with  it,  and  go  to  make 
up  the  entire  man.  In  Lkah.  hia  object  being  to  repre- 
aenlthe  bediming  and  courae  of  iiiaauily,  he  baa  pmperly 
gone  but  hllle  back  of  it.  and  introduced  to  ua  an  old 
man  of  good  feelinga,  but  one  wWhad  lived  without  any 
tnie  principle  of  conduct,  and  wboae  ungoverued  pa»- 
*i<itt*  had  grown  ilniiig  with  age,  and  were  ready,  upon 
any  diaappointment,  to  nuke  ahipwreck  of  an  intallact 
alwaya  weak.  To  bring  thi*  about,  he  begina  with  an 
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abniptneai  rather  umuual,  and  the  old  king  ruahea  in 
before  oa  with  all  his  paflakms  at  their  height,  and  tearing 
him  like  fiends. 

*'  Had  the  actor  or  the  Poet  put  more  of  melancholy 
and  depression,  and  less  of  rage,  into  the  charscter, 
we  should  have  been  very  much  puzzled  at  his  so  sad- 
denly  going  mad.  It  would  have  rec^uired  the  chanse  to 
have  been  slower,  and  besides  his  msaniQr  must  have 
been  of  another  kind.  It  must  have  been  monotonous 
and  complaining  instead  of  continually  varying,— «t  one 
time  full  of  grief,  at  another  playful,  and  then  wild  as 
the  winds  that  waved  about  him,  and  fiery  and  sharp  as 
the  lightning  that  shot  by  him.** 

**  The  true  blank  of  thine  eye*'— The  "blank**  means 
the  white  at  which  the  arrow  is  shot 

"  — DI8KA8I9  of  the  iror/<r*—<' Diseases"  (which  readU 
ditatters  in  the  folio,  giving  an  equally  good  sense) 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  etymological  sense  of  dU^tue, 
inconvenience $^  which  at  the  time  was  not  unusual,  and 
in  older  English,  general.  In  Wicklifi*e*s  Bible,  we  have 
*' diseases  of  the  world,"  and  again,  "ye  shall  have  dis- 
ease in  the  worid,**  for  what  is  now  rendered  "  cares 
of  the  world— tribulation  in  the  worid.** 

**  —  a  better  whirs  tc  Jind^* — ^i.  e.  a  better  place  : 
**  where*'  is  used  substantively,  as  in  any-w4«r«,  every- 
wA«r«.— Collier. 

"  —  let  U9  HIT  together" — A  very  intelligible  ex- 
pression for— Let  us  agree  together,  i.  e.  strike  at  the 
same  time.  Goneril  follows  up  the  figure  by  adding — 
**  and  i*  the  heat** — while  the  iron  is  hot.  The  folio 
(followed  in  some  modem -editions)  has  tit. 

Scene  IL 

**  Thou,  1VAT17RK,  art  my  goddega^'^^dmnxkA  caHs 
mature  hv  goddess,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  call  a 
bastard  a  naturtU  son:  one  who,  according  to  the  law 
of  nature,  is  the  child  of  his  fiitfaer,  but  according  to 
those  of  civil  society  is  nuUiut  JUiug,-^M,  Mason. 

In  this  speech  of  Edmund  you  see,  as  soon  as  a  man 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  reason,  how  his  conscience 
flies  off  by  way  of  appeal  to  nature,  who  is  sure  upon 
such  occasions  never  to  find  fault;  and  also,  how  shame 
sharpens  a  predisposition  in  the  heart  to  evil.  For  it  is 
8  profound  moral,  that  shame  will  naturally  generate 
gum ;  the  oppressed  will  be  vindictive,  like  Snylock ; 
and  in  the  anguish  of  undeserved  ignominy  the  delusion 
secretly  springs  up,  of  getting  over  the  moral  quality  of 
an  action  by  nxing  the  mind  on  the  mere  physical  act 
alone.— CoLBRiDOE. 

**  The  CURIOSITY  of  natumt" — i.  e.  the  scrupulous 
strictness  of  nations.  In  the  second  speech  of  this  play 
"  curiosity**  is  used  in  a  simiku*  sense. 

<'  ShaU  TOP  the  UgiHmate"— The  quartos  have  "  Shall 
ttwth'  legitimate,**  and  the  folio  "  Shalt  to*  th'  legitim- 
ate:** of  which  the  older  editors  could  make  nothing 
satisfactory.  Warburton  and  Hanmer  quarrelled  whether 
it  shonkl  read  "  be  the  legitimate*'  or  "  toe  the  legitim- 
ate,** until  the  witty  Edwards,  in  his  "  Canons  of  Criti- 
cism,*' after  langhmg  at  boUi,  suggested  the  slight 
emendation  of  **  top,**  which  has  since  been  adopted  in 
all  editions. 

"—  SUBSCRIB*D  his  power" — ^i.  e.  Yieldedhia power; 
as  in  Troilus  and  Crkssida,  it  is  said  **  Hectoi^-sub- 
scribes  to  tender  objects.** 

"  Upon  the  OAO**— -Upon  a  new  and  sudden  excite- 
ment; a  phrase  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  gad,  the 
old,  as  it  still  ui  in  many  places,  the  vulgar  word  for 
a  goadf  and  applied  to  any  snarp  point  of  metal,  or  other 
instrument  to  drive  cattle.  Hence  the  gad'By,  or  sh«rp- 
•tingingfly. 

'' — and  to  no  other  prxtencx**— Shakespeare  always 
Dses  pretence  for  deeign  or  intehiion.     See  Lear*s 
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speech  in  scene  iv.  of  this  act,  **  pretence  or  porpow  cf 
unkindness.**    It  is  the  original  sense  of  the  word. 

"  ^~  knavegj  thicve$,  and  treacbxrs**-— The  last  wori 
is  familiar  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  old  wrrtm. 
In  the  quarto  it  stands  treaeherera.  The  editions  of  the 
last  century  substituted  treaeherou$,  until  Stevew  re- 
stored the  true  reading. 

" —  to  the  charge  of  a  $tar" — The  Poet  here  iii«n 
at  the  doctrines  of  judicial  astrology,  very  generalhr 
believed  in  his  time,  and  long  after.  The  uifluence  of 
the  stars  in  the  ascendant  at  the  time  of  birth,  long  kef4 
its  hold  on  popular  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  as  we  may 
leani  finom  **  Guy  Mannering,**  and  Scott*a  notes  oq  it. 
It  was  the  more  willingly  believed,  becanae  it  affonied 
an  excellent  excuse  to  their  own  conscience  for  vamj 
a  one,  like  Chancer*s  "  Wife  of  Bath,**  who  was  ^ 
to  be  able  to  say, — 

I  followed  sr  aiae  IneliMtioa, 
By  virtue  of  mj  oonateUatioD. 

Coleridge*s  remarks  upon  this  just  censure  of  a  jwpilir 
error  beia^  ^t  into  th»  mouth  of  a  soomfol  unprmapled 
man,  is  stnung:— 

«  Thus  scorn  and  misanthropy  are  of^  the  anticipi* 
tions  and  mouth-pieces  of  wisdom  in  the  detection  of 
superstitions.  Both  individuals  and  nationa  may  be  free 
from  such  prejudices  by  being  below  them  as  well  ■ 
by  rising  above  them.*' 


Scene  III. 

"The  Steward  should  be  placed  in  exact  antiihesii 
to  Kent,  as  the  only  character  of  utter  irredeeniBble 
baseness  in  Shakespeare.  Even  in  this  the  jndgmrat 
and  invention  of  the  Poet  are  very  observable ; — finr 
what  else  could  the  willing  tool  of  a  Goneril  be?  Not 
a  vice  but  this  of  baseness  was  left  open  to  him/*~ 
Coleridge. 

"  OldfooU  are  habet  again" — ^These  tinea  are  foosd 
only  in  the  first  edition,  and  were  thrown  oat  of  tbe 
revision  for  the  copy  from  which  the  folio  waa  printed, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  intimated  by  Johnson,  that  xhe 
expression  ui  obscure,  and  the  constmctioa  harsh,  and 
in  shortening  the  drama  for  the  stage,  the  author  **  chnee 
to  throw  away  the  lines  rather  than  correct  them." 
They  are  nevertheless  characteristic  of  the  speaker.  Tbe 
only  difficulty  as  to  the  sense  is,  whether  "  they"  refen  to 
"  old  men**  or  to  "  flatterers.*'  "  Old  men  moat  be  irested 
as  babes,  and  checked  as  well  as  flattered,  when  tfaer 
are  seen  to  be  abused,  or  iiynred  by  flattery  ;'*  or  better, 
with  Tyrwhitt  and  Malone,  "  Old  men  must,  like  babes, 
be  treated  harshly,  as  well  as  flattered  (or  soothed)  when 
flatteries  are  seen  to  be  abused,'*  which  seems  to  me 
quite  satisfiictory.  This  would  be  made  more  clear  by 
a  strong  emphasis  on  they. 

Scene  IV. 

''  That  can  my  tpeeeh  dippuse** — To  d^fuee  mesat, 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  to  disorder  or  confute- 
A  **difu9ed  song,**  in  the  Merrt  Wives  op  Windsos, 
meant  ob§cure,  indistinct.  We  find,  in  Stowe*s  ChrcM>* 
icle,  "  I  doubt  not  but  thy  speech  shall  be  more  d^fun 
to  him,  than  his  French  shall  be  to  thee.** 

"  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner."-^**  In  Lear  old 
age  is  itrelf  a  character,— its  natural  imperfections  being 
increased  by  life-long  habifii  of  receiving  a  prompt  obe* 
dience.  -  Any  addition  of  individuality  woufl  have  been 
unnecessary  and  painful ;  for  the  relations  of  others  to 
him,  of  wondrous  fidelity  and  of  frightful  ingratitude, 
alone  suflkiently  distinguish  him.  Thus  Lear  becomes 
the  open  and  ample  play-room  of  nature*s  passions.'*— 
Coleridge. 

"—  the  fool  haih  much  fined  away.**— ^*  The  Fool 
is  no  conunon  bufibon  to  make  the  groundlings  laugh,— 
no  forced  condescension  of  Shakespeare's  genius  to  tbe 
taste  of  his  andienoe.  Accordingly  the  Poet  prepares 
for  his  introduction,  which  he  never  does  with  any  of 
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rornmon  clowiu  and  tooU,  b;r  bringini;  him  into  li<- 
cannKlian  wilh  the  pat^  of  ihs  play.  He  u  ■* 
iderful  ■  creation  ■■  Caliban; — hit  wild  babbling 
inapiml  tdioey.  articulate  and  guage  tbe  borron  c^ 


^tA^' 


"  '  Now,  onr  joj.  tboogb  laat,  not  laait,'  mj  deaiBat 
of  mX\  fooU,  Lear'i  Fool !  Ab.  wbat  a  noble  bout,  a 
m1  a  bmng  one,  lie*  boneatli  that  paitr-colounMl 
Thoo  hut  been  cniellv  treated,  Regan  u>d 
iril  coabi  bat  hang  thee,  while  tbe  anfeelinft  ph^en 
uiu  worn ;  ibr  they  tainted  lb;  cbaracter.  and  at  lul 
ihnui  tbee  from  the  Mage,  aa  one  unfit  lo  appear  in  tbeir 
woi-Hhif^ul  company.  Bepirdleaa  of  that  wamiag  voice, 
fnrljidiling  tbero  lo  'apeak  m«e  than  ii  aet  down  for 
them,'  tbey  ha%'e  put  inlolby  mnath  wonia  so  foreign  tn 
thy  imtore.  thai  they  might,  with  at  much  pitrpriely,  be 
g:iveD  to  Catdinal  Wol*^.  But  let  me  lake  thee,  with- 
out BrdilitioD  or  diminution,  from  ihe  liaoda  of  Bhake- 
■pesre,  and  then  ibou  art  one  of  hia  perfiKt  crealioaa. 
Look  at  him '.  It  may  be  year  eyea  aee  Mm  not  aa  mine 
do.  but  be  appeara  M  a  light  delicale  frone,  every  fe*- 
tare  expnaaive  of  aenaibinty  even  to  pain,  with  eye* 
lintewuly  bleUigent,   ■  moalb   blandly  be»attfiil,   and 


uah  QpoTi  h 
lemld  del 


t  Iw 


painter!    O  that  I  emU  deacribe  bim  ai  [  knsi 

my  bovbood,  when  the  Fool  made  me  ibed  lean,  while 

Iicar  <ilid  bnt  terrify  me  ! 

"  I  hsTB  Boroetimea  apeenlated  on  fiUius  an  octavo 
tyo  6h»ke«peare'a  admiraUe  intiodnctioii  of  charactert. 
Thia  woold  rank  among  hia  beat.  We  are  prepared 
to  ane  him  with  hia  mind  fiiU  of  the  falsi  '  di^''-^ — 
of  tbe  kingdom,'  and  oppreaaed 


appear. 


berorr 


of  both,  though  not  m  an  ordinary  way.  Those  who 
have  never  rMd  any  thing  bm  the  French  theatre,  or 
the  EngUah  ptaya  of  the  loat  century,  would  eipect  lo 
■ee  bim  npon  tbe  acene  wiping  hia  eyea  with  hia  cloak ; 
aa  if  the  wunt  aorrowa  did  not  ofteo  vent  themaelvea  in 
jeata,  and  that  there  are  not  beinga  wbn  dare  not  truat 
their  nature  with  a  aerioua  fitce  when  the  aonl  ia  deeply 
atmck.  Beajdea,  hia  peofeaaion  compeia  him  lo  raillery 
and  aeeming  jolli^.  The  very  eiceia  of  lORTimeut  la 
here  an  evidence  of  grief;  and  when  heenterathntwing 
bia  coacoah  at  Kent,  and  inatantly  followa  it  np  with 
allnaioiu  to  tbe  miaerable  nahiie**  of  Lear,  we  ought 
to  DDdenland  him  from  thai  moment  Id  the  lial. 
ThroDghoat  thia  icene  hia  wit,  however  varied,  atill 
aima  al  tbe  aame  point ;  aad  in  qrila  of  ihnala,  and  m- 
gaidleaa  how  hia  worda  may  be  ecautrned  by  Goaeril'i 
■realare*.  with  the  eagemeat  of  a  filial  kive  be  prompti 
tbe  old  king  Id  'reaunw  tbe  abafie  he  lud  caat  off.' 
'  '^■-  ia  not  illogetber  Gmt,  my  lord.'     "—     ■-  ■  "• 


"  That  aoch  a  character  abould  be  diatorted  by  play- 
eta,  printer*,  and  commeatalora !  Obaerve  every  word 
be  apeaka;  hia  meaning,  one  would  imagine,  cnnld  not 
be  miaintarpreted ;    and  when   al   leagtli,  finding   hia 


The  tremendoua  wony  of  Loar'i  mind  would  be  too 
nunfnl,  and  even  deficient  in  pathoa,  without  Ihia  poor 
hoAnhil  aervani  al  bia  aide.  11  ii  he  that  toachei  oar 
bant  with  pity,  while  Lear  filta  Ihe  imagination  to 
■ching.  _  ■  The  eirln«ioni  of  hia  paaaion,'  aa  Lamb  ha* 
written  in  an  excellent  criciciam.  '  are  lernble  aa  a  vol- 
ODo ;  they  are  itormi  turning  up,  and  dlicloaing  lo  the 
bottom  thai  aea.  hia  mind,  widi  all  iUvBatricfaea.^  Bach 
>  acene  wanted  relief,  and  Shakespeare,  we  may  rely 
upon  it,  givea  nt  the  beaL  Bui  it  ia  aclad  olherwite, — 
■0,  it  ia  Tale  that  ii  acted.     Let  them,  if  they  duoae, 


part,  with  deapair  in  hia  (ace,  aad  ■  tongue  for  ev«r 
airvggling  with  a  jest,  tlwl  rfuald  thrill  every  boaom. 
What !  baniah  him  from  the  tragedy,  when  Lear  saya, 
'  I'have  one  part  in  my  heart  thal'a  aorry  fur  thee ;'  aiid 
when  he  an  feelingly  adJreiaea  him  with, '  Come  on, 
my  \ioj :  how  doal,  my  boy  T  Art  cold  T  I  am  cold 
myael^'  At  thai  [nich  of  race, 'Off!  off,  you  leiidinga  I 
Come,  unbuttDu  herv !'  could  we  bnl  aee  the  Fool  ihnw 
himaetf  into  hi*  maaler'i  arma,  to  atay  Iheh'  fury,  look- 
inf  np  in  hia  oaunt«nance  with  eye*  that  would  bio 
appmr  aa  if  they  wept  not,  and  hear  hia  palbelic  en- 
treaty, '  Pr'ytbee.  nuncle,  be  conleated;' — pahaw!  Ibeaa 
plaveri  know  nothing  of  tbeir  trade.  While  Gloaler 
aod  Kent  are  plaiming  to  pnn-ure  ahelter  K>r  the  king, 
whose  wit*  at  that  time  '  begin  to  un*ettle,'  be  remain* 
ailent  in  grief;  but  afterward*,  in  the  brm-hooae,  we 
find  him  endeavouring  to  divert  the  pmgresa  of  Lear** 
madaesB,  aa  it  beconsea  haunted  by  tlie  viaiona  of  hia 
daughtsra,  and  thai  in  the  moat  artful  manner,  bjr  hn- 


"  —  tlttre,  takt  mg  eextemli" — By  " 
ol  mean*  hi*  cap  ;  called  ao  becauae  on  the  bip  of  it 
a*  aewed  a  piece  of  red  clodi,  retembling  the  comb  at 


fnaCwnaa*.) 

"  HoK  luv,  duxcle" — A  hmiliar  oootiaction  of  mint 
unde,  a*  ningit.  Sue.  The  cnatomary  appellation  of 
Ihe  old  licen»d  fool  to  hia  anperior*  waa  uatlt.  In 
Beaumout  and  Fletcher'*  "  I^lgrim,"  when  Alinda  ■*- 
■uinea  the  character  (if  a  (boi,  *he  iiaea  Ihe  aame  lan- 
guage. She  mevta  Alphonao,  ar>d  colla  him  xnnile ;  lo 
which  he  renliea  by  calling  her  Hanitl.  In  the  aaioe 
■lyle,  Ihe  fbola  call  each  other  counn*.  Afn  ohcU  waa 
long  a  term  of  reapect  and  bmiliar  endearment  in 
Prance,  aa  well  aa  ma  lante.  They  have  a  proveri>,  "II 
est  hien  num  onclt,  qni  le  ventre  me  comble."  It  ft 
remarkable  that  the  lower  people  in  Shitipabire  call  the 
judge  of  Bisiie   "my  naac/e  Uie  judge." — Niait  lao 


"  Lend  tea  tAaa  Ikou  on 

Lean  more  tXait  tkou 

"hut  had  a  doable  and  apparently  contradictory  aenM 

lid  Euglisb — it*  present  one,  and  that  now  obaolete, 

-        inglolhe  verb"toown."     The  latcer  sense 

immon  in  Shakeapesre'i  day,  aa  in  tbe  Tim- 

FE9T,   "DO  aound  that  the  earth  owes,"  and  may  be 

found  in  Maasinger,  and  Drayton,  and  eveo  the  pniae 

writer*  of  that  day.    Tbe  proverb  then  means,  "  I^  not 

lend  all  yon  hive."     To  trow  i*  to  believe :  aa,  "  Do  not 

believe  all  you  hear." 

" — aad  LOAD)  Ow" — Modem  editor*,  withant  the 
alighleat  ■ntboKly,  read  "and  iodic*  loo,"  wlwn  die 
old  copiea  ' 


B  word  aboDt  ladies:  all  the  finl 


M 
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means  to  aay  ii,  that  if  he  had  a  monopoly  of  folly, 
great  men  would  have  part  of  it,  and  a  large  part,  too— 
"  and  lottdB  too** — printed  lodes  in  the  qUartos. 

"  —  now  tkou  art  an  O  without  a  figure" — The 
Fool  means,  that  Lear,  **  having  pared  his  wit  on  both 
sidc»,  and  left  nothing  in  the  middle,"  is  become  a 
mere  cipher. — M alone. 

"  —  fee  were  left  darkling^^ — Dr.  Farmer  supposes 
that  the  words — "  80,  out  went  the  candle,"  &c.,  are  a 
fragment  of  some  old  sons.  Shakespeare's  fools  are 
certainly  copied  from  the  liie.  The  onginals  whom  he 
copied  were  no  doubt  men  of  quick  parts ;  lively  and 
sarcastic.  Though  they  were  licensed  to  say  any  tiling, 
it  was  still  necessary  to  prevent  giving  oifence,  that 
every  thing  they  said  should  have  a  playful  air :  we  may 
suppose,  therefore,  that  they  had  a  custom  of  taking  off 
the  ed^e  of  too  sharp  a  speech  by  covering  it  hastily  with 
the  end  of  an  old  song,  or  any  glib  nonsense  that  came 
into  the  mind.  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  the  incoherent  words  with  which  Shakespeare  often 
finishes  this  Fool's  speeches. — Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

**  Lear's  shadow'* — Here,  with  M.  Mason,  Singer  and 
Knight,  we  follow  the  folio  arrangement,  in  preference 
to  that  of  the  quartos,  (adopted  by  Stevens,  Malone, 
Collier,  and  most  later  editors,^  which  read  **  Lear's 
shadow"  as  a  broken  sentence  ol  Lear's  own  speech. 

"  Who  is  it  can  tell  me  who  I  am  7"  says  Lear.  In 
the  folio,  the  reply,  "  Lear's  shadow,"  is  rightly  given 
to  the  Fool,  but  thie  latter  part  of  the  speech  of  Lear  is 
omitted  in  that  copy.     Lear  heeds  not  what  the  Fool  re- 

gUes  to  his  question,  but  continues : — "  Were  I  to  judge 
om  the  marks  of  sovereignty,  knowledge,  or  reason, 
I  should  think  I  had  daughters,  yet  that  must  be  a 
fidse  persuasion ; — It  cannot  be— ."  The  Fool  seizes  tlie 
pause  ia  Lear's  speech  to  continue  his  interrupted  reply 
to  Lear's  question :  he  had  before  said,  **  You  are  Lear's 
shadow ;"  he  now  adds,  **  which  they  (i.  e.  your  daugh- 
ters) will  make  an  obedient  father."  Lear  heeds  him 
not  in  his  emotion,  but  addresses  Gonenl  with  "  Your 
uamo,  fiiir  gende woman." — Singer. 

**Tkan  the  sea-monster" — The  sea-monster  is  the 
Hippopotamus f  tlie  hieroglprphical  symbol  of  impiety  and 
ingratitude.  Sandys,  in  his  "  Travels,"  says—"  tHat  he 
kiUeth  hiB  sire,  ana  ravisheth  his  own  dam." — Upton. 

"  Hear,  nature ^  hear." — The  classical  reader  will  find 
a  very  remarkable  and  noble  parallel  to  this  imprecation 
in  that  of  QEdipus  upon  his  sons,  in  the  "  (Euipus  Co- 
lonens"  of  Sophocles.  There  is  not  the  remotest  proba- 
bility that  the  Greek  drama  was  in  any  way  known  to 
Shakespeare,  as  whatever  might  have  been  the  precise 
extent  of  his  litemry  acquirements,  Greek  tragedy  was 
certainly  not  within  their  limits,  and  Sophocles  had  not 
then  been  translated.  Nor  is  there  in  these  lines  any  of 
that  sort  of  similarity  which  marks  imitation,  whether 
immediate,  or  as  sometimes  happens,  indirect  and  un- 
conscious. The  resemblance  is  that  of  deep  passion,  not 
that  of  imagery.  It  is  the  coincidence  of  genius  in  dis- 
tant ages,  and  under  very  different  influences  of  taste, 
and  manners,  and  opinions,  pourtraying  the  same  terrible 
intensity  of  parental  malediction.  The  curse  of  (Edipus 
is  prophetic  of  the  &te  of  his  sons,  and  dictated  by  the 
mythological  and  fatalist  opinions  of  Greece.  Snake- 
upeare  appeals  to  universal  feeling,  invoking  on  the  un- 
grateful cnild  pangs  similar  to  those  which  she  inflicts. 

The  mode  of  delivering  this  terrific  imprecation  was 
much  discussed  by  tlie  critics  of  the  last  century.  Booth, 
the  rival  of  Garrick,  spoke  it  after  the  traditionary  man- 
ner of  Betterton,  and  very  probably  much  as  Burbage, 
the  original  Lear  of  the  Poet's  own  day,  had  pronounced 
it— with  fierce  and  rapid  vehemence.  Garrick  depicted 
the  struggles  of  parental  affection,  and  shifting  emotions 
of  conteudlns  passions,  for  which  he  was  considered  by 
the  critics  of  the  older  school  as  too  deliberate,  and 
wanting  in  indignant  energy.  His  contemporaiy,  Davies, 
thos  defends  him  in  "  Davies's  Miscellames :" 

"  We  should  reflect  that  Lear  is  not  agitated  by  one 
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passion  alone,  that  he  is  not  moved  bj  race,  grieC  or 
indignation  singly,  but  by  a  tumultaona  oonibiDatiDfl  of 
them  all  together,  when  all  chum  to  be  heard  at  mn, 
and  when  one  naturally  interrupts  the  progress  of  \ht 
other.  Shakespeare  wrote  them  for  the  mouth  of  ooe 
who  was  to  assume  the  action  of  an  old  man  of  fas- 
score,  for  a  fiither  as  well  as  a  monarch,  in  whom  tho 
most  bitter  execrations  are  accompanied  mih  extmu 
anguish,  with  deep  sighs  and  involuntary  tears.  Ganick 
rendered  the  curse  so  deeply  affecting  to  the  aodienoe 
that  during  his  utterance  of  it  they  aeemed  to  afanak 
from  it  as  from  a  blast  of  lightning.  His  preparatkn 
for  it  was  extremely  affecting ;  his  throwing  away  hk 
crutch,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  clasping  his  hands  togetbrr, 
and  lifting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  presented  a  picture 
worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael." 

Kemble  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  original  idei 
of  unmixed  wrath.  Boaden  thus  deacrib<»  Uus  cone!, 
as  given  by  him  in  his  best  personificatioa  of  Lear:— 

*'  The  curse,  as  he  then  enacted  it,  harrowed  up  the 
soul;  the  gathering  himself  together,  -with  the  haodi 
conviilsively  clasped,  the  increasing  poijyer,  and  lapiditf, 
and  suffocation  of  Ae  concluding  words,  all  evioced 
profound  emotion.  His  countenance,  in  grandeor,  ap- 
proached the  most  awful  impenonation  of  Micfaari  An* 

Walter  Scott  has,  in  his  review  of  die  "  Life  of  Kem- 
ble,"  preserved  an  anecdote  of  Mis.  Siddona,  which 
shows  that  that  great  expounder  of  Shakespeare'i 
thoughts  had  again  taken  a  different  view  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  embodying  and  giving  expressioa  to 
this  terrible  burst  of  passion.  Her  recitatians  of  die 
scenes  of  Lear,  Othello,  and  other  male  characters,  givai 
in  her  public  readings,  are  remembered  by  critics  at 
among  the  noblest  and  most  exouisite  specimens  of  the 
art,  more  admirable  as  exhibitea  alone,  inritboot  the  sid 
or  illusion  of  the  interest,  or  dialogue,  or  oostome  of  the 
stage. 

Scott,  after  observing  that  Kemble  at  times  sacriiicei 
energy  of  action  to  grace,  adds  :•— ''  We  remember  the 
observation  being  made  by  Mrs.  Siddona  herself;  ik^ 
shall  we  easily  forget  the  mode  in  which  she  illosinted 
her  meaning.  She  arose  and  placed  herself  in  the  stti- 
tude  of  one  of  the  old  Egyptian  statues ;  the  knees  jomed 
together,  and  the  feet  turned  a  little  inwards.  She 
placed  her  elbows  close  to  her  sides,  folded  her  hsodi, 
and  held  them  uprisht,  with  the  palms  presaed  to  each 
other.  Having  made  us  observe  that  she  had  assamra 
one  of  the  most  constrained,  and,  therefore,  most  ob- 
graceful  positions  possible,  she  proceeded  to  recite  the 
curse  of  Lear  on  his  undutiful  oftpring,  in  a  maoD^ 
which  made  hair  rise  and  flesh  creep ; — and  then  callra 
on  us  to  remark  the  additional  effect  which  was  gaifle<< 
by  the  concentrated  enerr^  which  the  unusual  and  oo- 
graceful  posture  itself  appued." 

"  And  from  her  derogate  body." — Degraded,  blarted, 
as  in  Ctmbeline,  **  Is  there  no  derogation  on  itf" 

"  TV  UNTENTED  woundtngs  of  a  father's  curse  "-^ 
The  rankling  or  never-healing  wounds  inflicted  br  pa- 
rental malediction.  Tents  are  well-known  dreMing* 
inserted  into  wounds  as  a  preparatiye  to  healing  tbeiu> 
Shakespeare  quibbles  upon  this  surgical  prectioe  m 
Troilus  and  Crbssida: — 

Pafr.  WI10  keeps  the  temt  now  ? 

Tker.  The  lurfeoB*!  box,  or  the  patient's  wmhmL 

"I cannot  be  so  jMrtial,"  etc. — Obsen-e  the  bsffl«j 
endeavour  of  Goneril  to  act  on  the  fears  of  Albsuv,  ^ 
yet  his  passiveneas,  his  inertia;  he  is  not  convinceOf 
and  yet  he  is  afraid  of  looking  into  the  thing.  ^^^ 
characters  always  yield  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  soveming  them,  or  for  them.  Perhaps,  tl^ 
influence  of  a  princess,  whose  choice  of  him  bad  royvr 
ized  his  state,  may  be  some  litde  excuse  for  Albany  > 
weakness. — Coleridge. 

**  At  point  a  hundred  knights"— I  e.  oomplelj  ai^ 
ed,  and  consequently  ready  at  appointment  or  oomiB>^ 
on  the  slightest  notice. 
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SCEICK  V. 

"  O,  iet  me  not  be  nuuL,"  etc. — The  mind'*  own  an- 
ticipation of  madueM!  The  deepest  tragic  notes  are 
often  struck  by  a  half  sense  of  an  impending  blow.  The 
Foors  conclusion  of  this  act  by  a  notesque  prattling 
seems  to  indicate  the  dislocation  of  feeling  that  has  be- 
gun and  is  to  be  continued. — Colkridgk. 

FooTs  hut  couplet. — It  is  bnt  justice  to  die  Poet  to 
state  that  the  two  or  three  passages  delivered  by  the 
Fool  in  this  play  occur  in  the  form  of  to^«  (as  they  are 
techiiit^lly  called ;)  that  is,  phrases  or  hnes  spoken  in 
conclusion^  or  while  making  an  exit  These  were  prob- 
ably interpolations  in  the  first  instance,  and  gradually 
became  incorporated  with  the  text  of  the  nrompter*s- 
book.  The  severity  with  which  the  Poet,  m  Hamlet's 
advice  to  the  players,  remarks  on  the  clowns  "  speaking 
more  than  was  set  down  for  them,"  indicates  that  he 
had  himself  suffered  in  this  way.  ^ 


(Sopkoclcf.— From  s  Bust  in  the  Britbh  MuMum.) 


ACT  IL— ScEifE  I. 


"  —  queaxy'^ — is  used  by  old  writers  from  Hackluyt 
to  Milton,  as  it  still  is  provincially,  for  that  state  of  the 
stomach  which  is  easily  provoked  to  sickness,  and  thence 
metaphorically  for  any  tendency  to  disease  or  danger. 

.  "  Do  imore  than  this  in  «/wr<*'— Passages  are  quoted 
from  dramatic  writers  of  the  time  to  show,  that  young 
men,  out  of  gallantry  stabbed  their  arms,  in  order  to 
drink  the  healths  of  their  mistresses  in  blood. 

"And  found — dispatch.** — The  sense  is  interrupted. 
He  shall  be  caught — and,  found,  he  ehall  be  punished 
ycUh  die  patch. — ^Johnso.v. 

**  My  worthy  arch** — ^i.  e.  chief;  now  used  only  in 
composition,  as  orcA-duke,  arcA-ongel,  &c. — Stkvkjis. 

"  And  found  him  fight  to  do  it,  leith  curst  spcecht** 
etc.—"  Pight"  is  pitched,  fixed,  settled.  "  Curat"  is 
severe,  harsh,  vehemently  angry.— Joh !f sow. 

"Thou  unpo§»e»»ing  bastard." —-ThoB  the  secret 
poifion  in  Edmund's  own  heart  sttels  forth ;  and  then 
observe  poor  Gloeter's — 

Lojrs]  sod  ffodiral  \taj  ! 
as  if  praising  the  crime  of  Edmund's  birth ! — Coliridgk. 

"My  very  character" — i.  e.  my  own  handwriting. 

"To  make  thee  capable" — ^i.  e.  capable  of  inheriting 
his  father's  Unds  and  rank,  which,  as  an  illegitimate  son, 
he  cotild  not  otherwise  do.  The  word  in  this  sense 
was  of  common  use. 

"  What!  did  myfaiher*9  godson  seek  your  life  /"— 
Compare  this  speech  of  Regan's  with  the  nnfeminine 
violence  of  her — 


All  vsBVBsaes  oooms  t4»o  Skort,  ke., — 
and  yet  no  reference  to  the  guilt,  but  only  to  the  acci- 
dent, which  she  uses  as  an  occasion  for  sneering  at  her 


father.  Regan  is  not,  in  fiwt,  a  greater  monster  than 
Goneril,  but  she  has  the  power  of  casting  more  venom.-— 
Coleridge. 

"  He  did  DEW  RAT  his  practice** — The  onartos  here 
read  betray  for  '*  bewray,"  which  is  the  olaer  word  for 
tlie  same  meaning. 

Scene  II. 

/*  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,^  etc. — Lipsbury 
pinfold  may,  perhaps,  like  "  Lob's  pond,"  be  a  coined 
name,  but  witn  what  allusion  does  not  app^u*. 

"  —  thy  addition"— -The  description  of  an  individual 
in  a  le^  document  is  called  his  addition.  Action-takine 
knave  is  one  who  would  bring  a  suit  for  a  beating,  insteaa 
of  defending  himself.  "  Glass-gaz  in^"  refers  to  Oswald's 
vani^  in  the  frequent  use  of  tlie  mirror.  For  the  rest, 
we  must,  with  Johnson,  confess  our  inability  to  explain 
the  epithets,  many  of  which,  seem  slang  phrases  ot  the 
times. 

"  —  nature  dieclaims  iw  thee** — We  should  now  say 
"  nature  disclaims  thee ;"  but  the  text  was  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  time,  as  may  be  proved  by  various  instances : 
one  from  Ben  Jonson  will  be  sufficient: — 

Asd,  then,  Us  fstksr'i  oft  dlMlsteiiic  in  hte. 

**  —  this  u.NDOLTEO  villain**— i.  e.  this  unsifted  or 
coarse  villain. — Collier. 

"  —  halcyon  beaks** — The  halcyon  is  the  kingfisher; 
and  there  was  a  popular  opinion  that  the  bird,  if  hung 
up,  would  indicate  by  the  turning  of  its  beak  the  point 
from  which  the  wind  blew.  Bo  in  Mariowe's  "  Jew 
of  Malta:"— 

But  how  BOW  fUBdf  tbe  wind  ? 

hito  what  oonier  peers  mj  4akyon*>  US  7 

"  —  home  to  Camelot" — In  Somersetshire,  where  the 
romances  say  tliat  King  Arthur  kept  his  western  court. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion,"  song  iii. 
Grreat  quantities  of  geese  were  bred  on  the  moon 
there,  but  the  alhision  seems  to  be  to  some  proverbial 
speech,  perhaps  from  the  old  romances  of  King  ArUiur. 

"Great  aspect** — The  quartos  have  rrand.  The 
change  was  not  made  without  reason.  Although  Kent 
meant  to  go  out  of  his  dialect,  the  word  grand  sounded 
ironically,  and  was  calculated  to  ofiend  more  than  wua 
needful. — Knight. 

"  When  hCf  compact" — "Compact"  here  means  in 
concert  with,  having  entered  into  a  compact.  The  word 
us€»d  in  the  quartos,  and  many  modem  editions,  is  cow 
junct,  which  admits  a  similar  explanation. 

"•^the  PLE8HXENT  of  this  dread  exploit** — A  young 
soldier  is  said  to  ^flesh  his  sword  the  first  time  he  draws 
blood  with  it.  Fleshment,  therefore,  is  metaphorically 
applied  to  the  first  act  of  service,  which  Kent,  in  his 
new  capacitor,  had  pertbrraed  for  his  master ;  and,  at  the 
same  tmae,  in  a  sarcastic  sense,  as  though  he  had  es- 
teemed it  an  heroic  exploit  to  trip  a  man  behind  who 
was  actually  falling. — Hen  let. 

"  But  Ajax  is  their  foot* — Meaning,  as  we  should 
now  express  it,  Ajax  is  a  fool  to  them ;  there  are  none 
of  these  knaves  and  cowards  but  if  you  believe  them- 
selves, who  are  not  so  breve  that  Ajax  is  a  fool  com- 
pared to  them.  When  a  man  ui  compared  to  one  who 
excels  him  much  in  any  art,  it  is  a  vulgar  expression  to 
say,  "  Oh,  he  is  but  a/oo/  to  him.**  So,  in  the  Tamino 
OF  THE  Shrew, — 

Tutf  the*!  a  lamb,  s  dore,  a  fool  to  him, 

"  To  the  warm  sun** — The  common  saw  here  alluded 
to  is  found  in  Hey  wood's  "  Dialogues  and  Proverbs  :"•— 

lo  four  runninf  from  him  to  me, 

Te  run  out  of  6od*a  bleming  into  the  warm  wan. 

When  Hamlet  says  "  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun,"  he  re- 
fers to  the  same  proverb. 

"  Losses  their  remedies** ^-Th\%  monologue  of  Kent's 
has  presented  many  difficulties  to  commentators.     In 
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the  origiDal  copiet  there  are  no  stage-directioiif ;  bat  in 
the  mouern  editions  which  preceded  Johnson*!,  we  find 
several  of  these  explanations  which  have  been  rejected 
of  late  years.     When  Kent  tays — 

AppToseh,  tboa  bMmn  to  this  undsr  globe- 
there  was  formerly  inserted  in  the  margin,  looking  np 
to  the  moon.  It  is  now  agreed  that  the  beacon  is  the 
snn ;  and  that  Kent  wishes  for  its  rising,  that  he  may 
read  the  letter. .  But  when  he  says  "  'tis  from  Corde- 
lia," a  direction  was  added — opening  the  letter.  Some 
of  the  remaining  portions  of  his  speech  these  editors 
consider  as  ports  of  the  letter,  and  pve  a  direction  ac- 
cordingly. We  agree  with  Malone  tnat,  although  Kent 
has  a  letter  from  Cordelia,  and  knows  that  she  has  been 
informed  of  his  "  obscured  course,*'  he  is  unable  to  read 
it  in  the  dim  dawning.  Tieck  says,  "  The  Poet  desires 
here  to  remind  us  again  of  Cordelia,  and  to  give  a  dis- 
tant intimation  that  wholly  new  events  are  about  to  be 
introduced.  "—Knight. 

Collier  rejects  the  inteipolated  sta^e-directions,  bnt 
interprets  the  words  as  broken  partB  of  Cordelia's  letter, 
read  by  an  imperfect  light.  I  do  not  find  any  difficulty 
in  the  passage,  and  understand  it  as  well  explained  by 
Mr.  Singer: — 

**  Its  evident  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows : 
Kent  addresses  the  sun,  for  whose  rising  he  is  impa- 
tient, that  he  may  read  Cordelia's  letter.  'Nothmg 
(says  he)  almost  sees  miracles,  bat  misery ;  I  know  tkis 
letter  vhich  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  from  Cordelia;  who 
hath  most  fortunately  been  informed  of  my  disgrace  and 
wandering  in  disguise ;  and  who  seeking  it,  shall  find 
time  (i.  e.  opportunity)  out  of  this  enormous  (i.  e.  dis- 
ordered, tmnatural)  state  of  things,  to  ^ve  losses  their 
remedies ;  to  restore  her  father  to  his  kmgdom,  herself 
to  his  love,  and  me  to  his  favour.' " 

Scene  III. 

"  Enter  Edoar." 

Edgar's  sssamed  madness  serves  the  por^ose  of  taking 
off  part  of  the  shock  which  would  otherwise  be  caasea 
by  the  true  madness  of  Lear,  and  further  displays  the 
profound  difference  between  the  two.  In  eveiy  attempt 
at  representing  madness  throughoat  the  whole  range  of 
dramatic  literature,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lou*,  it 
is  mere  light-headedness,  as  especially  in  Otway.  In 
Edgar's  ravings,  Shakespeare  all  the  while  lets  yon  see 
a  fixed  purpose,  a  practical  end  in  view ; — ^in  Lear's, 
there  is  only  the  brooding  of  the  one  anguish,  an  eddy 
without  progression." — Coliridgk. 

"  Of  Bedlam  bsogars" — Mr.  D'IsraeU,  in  his  '*  Ca- 
riosities of  Literature,"  thus  speaks  of  ''  Bedlam  beg- 
gars:"— 

**  The  fullest  account  that  I  have  obtained  of  these 
singular  persons  is  drawn  from  a  manuscript  note,  from 
some  of  Aubrey's  papers : — 

" '  Till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Tom  o*  Bed- 
lamt  did  travel  about  the  country ;  they  had  been  poor 
distracted  men,  that  had  been  put  into  Bedlam,  where 
recovering  some  soberness,  they  were  licentiated  to  go 
a  begging ;  i.  e.  they  had  on  their  left  arm  an  armilui, 
an  iron  ring  for  the  arm,  about  four  inches  long,  as 
printed  in  some  works.  They  could  not  get  it  off: 
they  wore  about  their  necks  a  great  horn  of  an  ox,  in  a 
string  or  bawdrick,  which,  when  they  came  to  a  house, 
they  did  wind,  and  they  put  the  dnnk  riven  to  them 
into  this  hom,  whereto  ttiey  put  a  stopple.  Since  the 
wars,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  one  of 
them.' " 

Stevens  has  cleaned  from  other  old  books  ihe  follow 
ing  notices  of  these  vagabonds : — 

"  Randle  Holme,  in  nis  '  Academy  of  Arms  and  Bla- 
zon,' has  the  following  passage : — *  The  Bedlam  is  in  the 
same  garb,  with  a  long  stan,  and  a  cow  or  ox  hom  by 
his  side ;  bnt  his  cloathing  is  more  fantastick  and  ridic- 
ulous ;  for,  being  a  madman,  he  is  madly  decked  and 
dressed  ail  over  with  robins,  feathen,  cuttings  of  cloth, 
and  what  not  7  to  make  him  seem  a  madman,  or  one 
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distracted,  when  he  is  no  other  than  a  disnrnili^; 
knave.' 

**  In  *  The  Bellman  of  London,'  by  Decker,  lt;4a.  s 
another  account  of  one  of  these  characters,  under  ibe 
title  of  what  be  calls  an  Abraham  Man  : — *  He  swesnf 
he  hath  been  in  Bedlam,  and  will  talk  firantickely  of  piff- 
pose :  you  see  pinnes  stuck  iA  soudiy  places  of  1^  oakfJ 
flesh,  especially  in  his  armes,  whicn  paine  be  giad^r 
pats  himself  to,  only  to  make  you  believe  he  is  oat  of 
nis  wits.  He  caUs  himself  by  the  name  of  Poore  Ttf, 
and  comming  near  any  body  cries  cmt  Poore  Tom  ii 
a<old.  Of  these  Abraham  men,  some  be  exceedkj; 
merry,  and  doe  nothing  but  sing  aooga  fiMfakned  oot  d 
their  own  braines :  some  will  dance,  odiers  will  dt-« 
nothing  bnt  either  langh  or  weepe  :  others  are  do^rgeJ, 
and  so  sullen  both  in  loke  and  speech,  that  spying  bat 
a  small  company  in  a  house,  they  boldly  and  bbioly 
enter,  compelling  the  servants  through  nsare  to  §nrs 
them  what  they  demand.' " 

"Poor  PKLTiiTG  viUaget** — ^Petty,  of  little  worth. 

"  Lunatic  bans" — i.  e.  Corses. 

"  Poor  Turlygood'* — ^Wariiurton  would  read  Tmrhr 
pin,  and  Hanmer  Tnrluru ;  but  there  is  a  better  reasoe 
for  rejecting  both  these  terms  than  for  preferring  either, 
namely,  that  Turlygood  is  the  corrupted  wmd  in  oar 
language.  The  Tnrlopins  were  a  fimatical  aect  tfast 
over-ran  Flrance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  the  thirteenih 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  They  were  at  first  known  br 
the  names  of  Beghards  or  Be^liins,  and  brethren  aa^ 
sisters  of  the  free  spirit.  Their  manners  and  appesr* 
ance  exhibited  the  strongest  indications  of  lunacy  ud 
distraction.  The  common  people  alone  called  tlMn 
Turlupins ;  a  name  which,  toongh  it  has  excited  morh 
doubt  and  controversy,  seems  obvionsly  to  be  ooonectni 
with  the  wolvish  bowlings  which  these  people  in  all 
probability  would  make  when  influenced  by  their  re- 
ligious ravings.  Their  subsequent  appellation  of  the 
fraternity  of  Poor  Men  might  have  been  the  cause  why 
the  wandering  rogues  called  Bedlam  b^gars,  and  one 
of  whom  Edgar  personates,  assumed  or  obtained  the 
title  of  Turlupms  or  Tnrlygoods,  especially  if  their  mode 
of  asking  alms  was  accompanied  by  the  gesticuIatioBS 
of  madmen.  Turlupino  and  Turiurn  are  old  Itaiaa 
terms  for  a  fool  or  madman ;  and  the  Flemings  bad  a 
proverb,  "As  unfortunate  as  Ttiriupin  and  his  chil- 
dren."— Douce. 

Collier  conjectures  ingeniously  but  without  any  so* 
thority  of  old  authors,  that  "  Tmiygood  is  a  tamofibtm 
of  Thioroughlygood." 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  wooden  nkthxr-stocks" — "  Nether^tocks"  were 
stockings,  and  were  distinguished  from  uftper'-tioeht^ 
of  overstocks,  as  breeches  were  called.— Colukb. 

"  They  »ummon*d  up  tKeir  miiwt" — i.  e.  their  rrt- 
inue,  or  menials.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  s 
frmily  or  retinue,  and  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  tkt  mml" 
titude;  therefore  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  it 
the  ancient  mode  of  spelling  "  many,"  and  of  the  sams 
original  meaning.  Some  e^mologists  resolve  it  into 
the  old  French  **  metnie"  or  **  maifonie,"  a  bonsehokl, 
from  maison, 

**  Thou  $haU  have  at  many  noLOvns"— There  is  a 
qiubble  here  between  dolours  and  doUart^'^Ksiewn. 

"  O,  how  this  MOTHiK  swells"  etc. — Lear  here  affects 
to  pass  ofi*  the  swelling  of  his  heart  readv  to  bant  with 
grief  and  indignation,  for  the  disease  called  the  mother, 
or  hysterica  passio,  which,  in  our  author's  time,  was 
not  thought  peculiar  to  women. — Johnson. 

In  Harsnet's  **  Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures/ 
Richard  Mainy,  gentleman,  one  of  tne  pretended  de- 
moniacs, deposes  that  the  firet  night  that  he  cune  to 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Peckham,  where  thnse  impostares  were 
managed,  he  was  somewhat  evil  at  ease,  and  he  grew 
worse  and  worse  with  an  old  disease  that  he  had,  aad 
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vhich  Ae  priesto  penaaded  him  was  from  the  poatcii 
ion  of  the  devil,  and  oontinaea— "  The  disease  I  spake 
^  was  a  spice  of  the  m&thert  wherewith  I  had  bene 
roubled  ....  before  my  going  into  Frsnnce :  whether 
!  doe  rightly  term  it  the  mother  or  no,  I  knowe  not . . . 
iVhen  I  was  sicke  of  this  disease  in  Fraunce,  a  Scottish 
loctor  of  physick  then  in  Paris,  called  it,  as  I  remember, 
rerHginem  capitis .  It  riseth  ....  of  a  winde  in  the 
mttome  of  the  oelly,  and  proceeding  with  a  great  sweU- 
ng,  causeth  a  very  punfoll  coUieke  in  the  stomach,  and 
in  extmoidinaiy  gkminess  in  the  head." 

It  is  at  least  rery  probable  that  Shakespeare  would 
lot  have  thoaght  of  making  Lear  affect  to  have  the 
lysteric  pasnon  or  mother,  if  this  passage  in  Harsnet's 
lamphlet  had  not  suggested  it  to  him,  when  he  was  se- 
ecting  the  other  particulars  from  it,  in  order  to  furnish 
nit  his  character  A  Tom  of  Bedlam,  to  whom  this  de- 
nonaical  gibberish  is  admirably  adapted. — Pcrct. 

"  —  thou  CLIXBIHO  Morrow*^ — My  friend,  Fitz^reene 
rialleck,  once  cited  to  me  this  phrase  as  a  striking  ex- 
imple  of  Shakespeare's  peculiar  habit  of  giving  human 
tttributes  to  passions,  affections,  and  inanimate  objects, 
n  a  single  epithet  or  phnue,  without  personification — a 
leculianty  which  throws  much  light  on  his  obfcurest 
tassagea  and  most  doubtlul  readings. 


"No,  btU  not  yet;'-maf  be  he  is  not  vetf.**— The 
itrong  interest  now  felt  by  Lear  to  try  to  find  ezcnses 
or  faia  daughter  is  most  pathetic. 

**  Tin  it  cry*  Sleep  to  death'  ''—The  passap  is  given 
lere  according  to  the  common  reading,  which  means 
'  1*11  beat  the  drum  until  it  cries  *  Let  them  awake  no 
nore ;  let  them  sleep  on  to  death.'  "  Yet  the  original 
»pies  punctuate  thus,  **  Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death,'' of 
vhich  Tieck,  the  German  annotator,  gives  the  following 
explanation,  adopted  by  Knight :— "  Till  the  noise  of  the 
trum  has  been  the  death  of  sleep—has  destroyed  sleep— 
las  forced  them  to  awaken."  But  the  drum  crying  till 
ileep  is  destroyed,  is  a  hardly  intelli^ble  phrase ;  while 
:ry,  in  the  sense  of  speaking  aloud,  is  not  only  expres- 
live  English  but  quite  Shsikespearian ;  as,  in  Troilus 

iVD  Cbkssida:— 

the  dMth-token  of  it 

Cry,  "HsrBBOverj!" 

** — aethe  cockh ct  did  to  the  ««/«" — The  anti<]^uarians 
md  commentatori  are  diffuse  upon  the  explanation  and 
>rigin  of  this  word,  which  Percy  maintains  to  mean 
lere  as  in  old  English,  merely  a  cook  or  scullion ;  but 
Lhe  better  opinion  is  that  it  always  meant  a  mere  citizen, 
ignorant  of  life  and  all  that  is  beyond  the  town-streets. 
Singer  thus  condenses  the  learning  of  Nares,  Douce, 
md  otheis,  on  this  amusing  subject,  which  belongs  to 
Shakespearian  literature,  though  it  is  little  needed  for 
the  ekicidation  of  the  text : — 

"  BoUokar,  in  his  Expositor,  1616,  under  the  word 
Cockney,  says  '  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  child  that  is 
tenderly  or  wantonly  brought  up ;  or  for  one  that  has 
been  brought  up  in  iome  great  town,  and  knows  nothing 
»f  the  country  fashion.  It  is  used  also  for  a  Londoner, 
or  one  born  in  or  near  the  city,  (as  we  say,)  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bell.'  The  etymology  ^says  Mr.  Nares) 
leems  most  probable  which  derives  it  from  cookery, 
he  paya  de  eocarne,  or  eoquaine,  in  old  French,  means 
a  coontry  of  good  cheer.  Cocagna,  in  Italian,  has  the 
Nime  meaning.  Both  might  be  derived  (rom  eoquiiut. 
This  famous  country,  if  it  could  be  found,  is  described 
as  a  region  '  where  the  hills  were  made  of  sugar-candy, 
and  the  loaves  ran  down  the  hills  crying  Come,  eat 
me.'  Some  lines  in  Camden's  '  Remains'  seem  to  make 
toheney  a  name  for  London  as  well  as  its  inhabitants. 
A  cockney  and  a  tUnnp^hammer,  or  timpleton,  were 
convertible    terms.     Thus    Chaucer,  in  'The  Beve's 

Pale:'— 

I  Chsli  be  fcoldsn  s  d^«  or  s  eoftsMy. 

[t  may  be  observed  that  cockney  is  only  a  diminutive 
of  cock ;  a  wanton  child  was  so  called  as  a  less  droum- 
tocntofy  way  of  saying  'my  little  eoek,*  or  'my  bra- 
cock.'    Decker,  in  his  '  Newes  from  Hell,'  1568,  says — 


"Tis  not  our  fault;  hut  our  motheri,  our  eoekerinr 
motheri,  who  for  their  labour  made  us  to  be  called 
cockneys,*  In  the  paisages  cited  from  the '  Tournament 
of  Tottenham,'  and  Heywood,  it  literally  means  a  little 
cock." 


** Beloved  Regan, 

Thy  sister  '•  naught." 

Nothing  is  so  heart<nitting  as  a  cold  unexpected  de^ 
fence  or  palliation  of  a  cruelty  passionately  complained 
of,  or  so  expressive  of  thorough  hard-heartedness.  And 
feel  the  excessive  horror  of  Regan's  "  O,  sir,  you  are 
old!" — and  then  her  drawing  from  that  universal  object, 
of  reverence  and  indulgence  the  very  reason  for  her' 
fiightful  conclusion*^— 

Say,  you  have  wroBf'd  hor! 

All  Lear's  fiaults  increase  our  pity  for  him.  We  refuse 
to  know  them  otherwise  than  as  means  of  his  sufferings, 
and  aggravations  of  his  daughter's  ingratitude.— Oolk- 

RIDOK. 

"  Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. "--Bo  tfae  folio:  the 
quartos  have  "Than  she  to  slack  her  duty."  Either 
word  may  be  right,  though  Hanmer  and  Johnson  thought 
both  wrong,  and  would  read  scan  her  duty.  The  plain 
meaning  is— You  know  leas  how  to  value  Regan's  desert 
than  she  knows  how  to  be  wanting  in  duty. 

"  —  how  this  becomes  the  house" — i.  e.  the  order  of 
fiimilies,  duties  of  relation.  So  Sir  T.  Smith,  in  his 
Commonwealth  of  England,  1601 :—"  The  house  I  call 
here,  the  man,  the  woman,  their  children,  their  ser- 
vants, bond  and  free." 

"  —  on  my  knees  /fte^"— The  present  editicm  agrees 
with  that  of  Knight,  in  here  omitting  the  stagO'direction 
of  "  Kneeling,"  which  is  not  in  any  of  the  old  copies, 
nor  necessarily  connected  with  the  text,  but  is  inserted 
in  almost  all  modem  editions.  Lear  says  to  Regan,  on 
whom  he  still  trusts,  what  he  must  say  to  her  tmgnte- 
ful  sister,  should  he  return  to  her.  This  may  be  said 
in  various  mannen.  An  actor  of  fieiy  impulse  might 
well  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  preserve  the  Poet's 
intent ;  but  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  author 
had  this  in  his  mind  as  essential  to  his  poetry.  The 
passage,  spoken  with  lofW  and  indignant  irony,  might 
not  be  leas  effective.  There  is  not  only  no  printed 
eariy  authority  for  this  direction,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
supported  by  the  early  stage  tradition,  as  Davies  informs 
us  that  the  lines  were  omitted  anciently  in  representa- 
tion, so  that  this  dramatic  situation  was  unknown  to 
Betterton  and  Booth,  who  inherited  the  imperfect  tra- 
dition of  the  theatrical  art.  "  It  was,"  says  Davies,  "  re- 
stored by  Garrick,  who  threw  himself  on  both  knees, 
with  his  hands  clasped,  and  in  a  supplicating  tone,  re- 
peated the  petition."  He  doubtless  diet  honour,  as  others 
have  since  done,  to  the  Poet's  meaning ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Poet  meant  that  the  actor  should  be 
limited  to  this  particular  mode  of  giving  effect  to  his 
lines. 

"  To  fall  and  blast  hir  pride" — So  every  quarto : 
the  folio  merely,  "to  fall  and  blister,"  which  is  fol- 
lowed in  some  modern  editions. 

"  Thy  tender-nzsTKi}  nature"—^!  have  here  preferred 
the  reacung  of  the  quartos.  Hest  is  a  common  old  word 
for  commands,  laws,  as  "  the  ten  he  sis"  for  the  ten  com- 
mandments :  it  is  used  in  the  Te  m  pest.  It  would  mean, 
as  compounded  here — Thy  nature,  subject  to  tender 
laws,  to  the  commands  of  natural  kindness.  Tender- 
hefted  is  found  in  the  folios,  and  most  generally  fol- 
lowed :  possibly  both  are  a  misprint  for  X/eodw'hearied. 
TeDder-hefted  affords  the  sense,  taking  hefted  as  heaved, 
of  heaving  with  tenderness.  In  the  Winter's  Tale, 
we  have  hefts  used  for  heavings.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  heft  is  the  old  word  for  handle,  and  tender-hefted, 
as  Johnson  suggested,  may  mean  tefoder-handled. 

"  —  to  scant  my  sties" — ^i.  c.  To  contract  my  allow- 
ances or  proportions  settled.     It  is  derived  by  lexi- 
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oographera  from  the  old  Fr.  at$ue*    It  is  still  a  college- 
phrase  in  England. 

*•  CoR.v.    What  trumpet's  that  f 
Req.  I  knowUf  my  sister's." 

Thus,  in  Othkllo: — 

The  Moor, — ^I  know  bb  trumpet. 
It  should  seem  from  these  and  other  passages,  that  the 
approach  of  great  personages  was  announced  by  some 
distinguishing  note  or  tune  appropriately  used  by  their 
own  trumpeters.  Cornwall  knows  not  the  present 
sound ;  but  to  Regan,  who  had  often  heard  her  sister's 
trumpet,  the  first  flourish  of  it  was  as  familiar  as  was 
that  of  the  Moor  to  lago. — Stevkks. 

**  Allow  obedience" — Warburton  as  an  editor,  and 
Tate  as  an  adapter  of  this  play  to  the  modem  stage,  not 
bein^  familiar  with  this  phrase,  have  read  ''nallow 
obedience."  But  alloWf  in  old  English,  meant  approve, 
as  in  the  gospels,  "  Ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fatners,'' 
and  still  more  commonly  in  the  older  English  version 
called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  known  only  to  modem  read- 
ers through  the  prose  version  of  the  Psalms  used  in  the 
English  liturgy.  It  is  worthy  the  notice  of  the  philo- 
logical student  who  wishes  to  trace  the  pt)gross  of  our 
language,  that  the  **  authorized  version,  as  it  is  now 
called,  (or  King  James's  Bible,)  is  a  litde  posterior  to 
{Shakespeare's  writings,  though  made  by  his  contempo- 
raries, being  first  published  in  1611.  His  own  scrip- 
tural language  and  allusions  must  have  been  drawn 
either  from  tne  Bishops'  Bible  then  read  in  churches, 
or,  the  Geneva  Bibles  most  commonly  in  private  use. 

"^and  sumptbr" — A  sumpter  is  a  horse,  or  mule, 
to  cany  necessaries  on  a  journey. 

"  O '  reason,  not  the  need." — Observe  that  the  tran- 
quillity which  follows  the  first  stunning  of  the  blow  per- 
mits Lear  to  reason. — Coleridok. 

"  —  O,  fool  /  /  shall  go  mad" — Mr.  Dana,  in  his  criti- 
cism on  "Kean's  acting,"  has  preserved  the  memory 
of  Kean's  striking  conception  of  me  close  of  this  terrible 
scene,  and  his  ending  the  last  interview  of  Lear  "  with 
a  horrid  shout  and  cry,  with  which  he  runs  mad  from 
their  presence  as  if  his  very  brain  had  taken  fira." 

"  —  HATH  put  himself" — The  personal  pronoun  he  is 
understood*  He  hath  was  anciendy  contracted  h'ath, 
and  hence  the  omission  of  the  pronoun. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

•*  —  to  OUT-SCOBlf 

The  t<hand-fro-eonjlicling  wind  and  rain,^ 

Stevens  ingeniously  conjectures  this  to  be  an  error 
of  the  press  for  out-stormy  a  correction  probable  in  it- 
self, and  supported  by  a  similar  phrase  in  act  v., 
**  Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown,*' 
The  error  is  more  probable  as  the  lines  are  only  in  the 
inaccurate  quartos.  Yet  I  have  preferred  retaining 
the  original  text,  as  it  gives  a  good  sense :  Lear  re- 
turns with  scorn  the  scom  of  the  elements. 

<<*-tfte  CUB-DBA WN  bear** — Shakespeare  here  gives  in 
a  single  compound  epithet,  the  image  which  he  uses 
elsewhere  more  in  detail,  as  in  As  You  Like  It,  <<  A 
lioness  with  udders  all  drawn  dry,"  and  again,  ^  the 
sacked  and  hungry  lioness." 

«*  Whereof,  perchance^  these  are  but  furnishings.** — 
This  and  the  seven  preceding  lines  are  only  in  the 
folios ;  what  follows  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  is  only 
in  the  quartos.  Two  copies  have  **  secret  feet  $"  the 
other,  "secret /««."— Collier. 

Johnson  observes :  <*  This  speech,  as  it  now  stands, 
has  been  collected  from  two  editions :  the  eight  lines  de- 
graded by  Mr.  Pope,  are  found  in  the  folio,  not  in  the 
quarto:  the  following  lines  inclosed  in  crotchets,  are 
ia  the  quarto,  not  in  the  folio.  So  that  if  the  speech 
be  read  with  onussion  of  the  fonner,  it  will  stand  ac- 
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cording  to  the  first  edition ;  and  if  the  former  are  resi 
and  the  lines  that  follow  them  omitted,  it  will  thta 
j  stand  according  to  the  second.  The  speech  is  wm 
I  tedious  because  it  is  formed  by  a  coalition  of  both. 
The  second  edition  is  generally  best,  and  was  probsbiif 
nearest  to  Shakespeare's  last  copy ;  but  in  this  passftsc 
the  first  is  preferable :  for  in  the  folio,  the  messenger  a 
sent,  he  knows  not  why,  he  knows  not  whither.  I 
suppose  Shakespeare  thought  his  plot  opened  rather  tM 
early,  and  made  the  alteration  to  veil  the  event  fnn 
the  audience;  but,  trusting  too  much  to  himself,  asd 
full  of  a  single  purpose,  he  did  not  accommodate  ha 
new  lines  to  the  rest  of  the  scene.  Scattered  mesBi 
divided,  unsettled,  disunited." — JoHiraoN. 

"  —  these  are  but  fubnxshikgs" — A  /kmiJt  ao- 
ciently  signified  a  sample.  Green,  in  his  <<  GroatV 
worth  of  Wit,"  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  ^  To 
lend  the  world  a  furnish  of  wit,  she  lays  her  own  out 
to  pawn." — Stevens. 

Scene  II. 

tt  —  THOUGHT-EXECUTING  fires**— Doing  execohcfl 
with  rapidity  equal  to  thought. — Johnson. 

"  Vaunt-couriers'* — jSvant  courriersy  Fr.  This  old 
phrase  is  familiar  to  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time.  It 
originally  meant  the  foremost  scouts  of  an  army. 

"Crack  nature*s  mouldsy  ail  germins  tpill  at 
once,** — Crack  nature's  mould,  and  spill  all  the  seeii 
of  matter,  that  are  hoarded  within  it.  Oar  author  nU 
only  uses  the  same  thought  again,  bat  the  word  that 
ascertains  my  explication,  in  the  Wintxb's  Tax.s  : — 

Let  nature  cruh  the  lidea  o*  the  earth  tofstbcr, 

A  nd  Bttr  the  leed*  within.  THvmu.9. 

"  O  nuncle,  court  holy-watery**  etc. — Cotgrave,  in  hL<: 
**  Dictionary,"  translates  Eau  benite  de  comr,  ^^conri 
holie  water  ;  compliments,  faire  words,  flattering  speecJi- 
es,"  etc. 

«  You  owe  me  no  subscription."  —  Obedieuce,  as 
<<  subscribe"  in  the  first  act,  where  see  note. 

"  That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder"— We  retain  the 
original  woid,  with  Mr.  Knight,  who  observes  :— 
"This  is  generally  modernized  into  pothers  the  same 
word,  doubtless,  but  somewhat  vulgarized  by  the 
change." 

"  When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter.'* — ^This 
prophecy  is  not  found  in  the  quartos,  and  it  was  there- 
fore somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  it  waa  an  inter- 
polation of  the  players.  It  is  founded  upon  a  prophecy 
in  Chaucer,  which  is  thus  quot'id  in  Pattenham's  *<  Ait 
of  Poetry,"  1589:— 

When  faith  faili  in  pricetec  nwa, 
And  lords'  heeu  are  hoMen  for  kwa. 
And  njhbtry  ki  une  for  purrihur, 
A  nd  lechery  for  eolacc. 
Then  ahall  the  reahn  of  Albion 
Be  broufht  to  great  eonfuelon. 

Warburton  had  a  theory  that  the  lines  spoken  by 
the  Fool  contain  two  separate  prophecies  ;---that  the 
first  four  lines  are  a  satirical  description  of  the  present 
manners  as  future,  and  the  subsequent  six  lines  a  de- 
scription of  future  manners,  which  the  cormpUon  of  the 
present  would  prevent  from  ever  happening.  He  then 
recommends  a  separation  of  the  concluding  two  couplets 
to  maik  the  distinction.  Capell  thinks  also  that  they 
were  separate  prophecies,  not  spoken  at  the  same  time, 
but  on  diflferent  nights  of  the  play's  performance.  All 
this  appears  to  us  to  pass  by  the  real  object  of  the  pas- 
sage, which,  by  the  jumble  of  ideas — the  confusioB 
between  manners  that  existed,  and  manners  that  might 
exist  in  an  improved  state  of  society — were  calculated 
to  bring  such  predictions  into  ridicule.  The  conclu- 
sion,— 

Then  eomea  the  thne,  who  llree  to  lee'tv 
That  foinf  ahall  be  uaed  with  feet,— 
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leaves  no  doubt  of  this.  Nor  was  the  introduction  of 
such  a  mock  prophecy  mere  idle  buffoonery.  There 
can  be  no  question,  from  the  fltatutea  that  were  directed 
against  these  stimolants  to  popular  credulity,  that  they 
vrcre  considered  of  importance  in  Shakespeare's  day. 
Bacon's  essay  "  Of  Prophecies"  shows  that  the  phil- 
osopher gravely  denounced  what  our  Poet  pleasantly 
ridiculed.  Bacon  did  not  scruple  to  explain  a  prophecy 
of  this  nature  in  a  way  that  might  disann  pubUc  appre- 
hension : — '<  The  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard  when 
I  was  a  child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  flower 
of  her  yearsy  was, — 

When  bempe  fa  iponne, 
£BKluid*f  dooe ; 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived  that,  after  the 

princes  had  reignei  which  had  the  principal  letters  of 

that  word  lumpe,  (which  were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary, 

Philip,  and  Elizabeth,)  England  should  come  to  utter 

confusion ;  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  verified  only  in 

the  change  of  the  name ;  for  that  the  king's  style  is  now 

no  more  of  England,  but  of  Britain."    Bacon  adds, 

^  My  judgment  is  that  they  ought  aU  to  be  despised, 

and  ought  to  serve  but  for  winter  talk  by  the  fireside : 

though,  when  I  say  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief,  for 

otherwise,  the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in  no 

sort  to  be  despised,  for  they  have  done  much  mischief; 

and  I  see  many  severe  laws  made  to  suppress  them."— 

Knight. 

Scene  IV. 

"/«,  boy;  gofint,** — These  two  lines  were  added  in 
the  author's  revision,  and  are  only  in  the  folio.  They 
are  judiciously  intended  to  represent  that  humility,  or 
tenderness,  or  neglect  of  forms,  which  affliction  forces 
on  the  mind. — Johnson. 

«  —  thai  hath  laid  knivet  under  hit  pillow"-^The 
feigned  madness  of  Edgar  assumes,  throughout,  that 
he  represented  a  demoniac.    His  first  expression  is, 
*<  Away !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me ;"  and  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  scenes  the  same  idea  is  constantly  re- 
peated.    «  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom,  whom  the 
foul  fiend  hath  fed  through  fire  and  through  flame  7" 
"This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet ;"—*« Peace, 
Smolkin,  peace,  thou  foul  fiend ;"— «  The  foul  fiend 
haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of  a  nightingale."    Shake- 
speare has  put  language  in  the  mouth  of  Edgar  that 
was  familiar  to  his  audience.    In  the  year  1603,  Dr. 
Samuel  Harsnet,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  pub- 
lished a  very  extraordinary  book,  entitled  **  A  Decla- 
ration of  Egregious  Popish  Impostures,  to  withdraw  the 
hearts  of  Her  Majesty*s  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
under  the  pretence  of  casting  out  devils,  practised  by 
Edmunds,  ali(u  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish 
priests,  his  wicked  associates."    When  Edgar  says  that 
the  foul  fiend  «hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow,  and 
halters  in  his  pew,"  Shakespeare  repeats  one  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  imposture  described  by  Harsnet : 
'*  This  examinant  further  saith,  that  one  Alexander,  an 
apothecary,  having  brought  with  him  from  London  to 
Benham  on  a  time  a  new  halter  and  two  blades  of 
knives,  did  leave  the  same  upon  the  gallery  floor  in  her 
master^s  house.    A  great  search  was  made  in  the  house 
to  know  how  the  said  halter  and  knife-blades  came 
thither,  till  Ma.  Mainy,  in  his  next  fit,  said  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  devil  laid  them  in  the  gallery,  that  some 
of  those  that  were  possessed  might  either  hang  them- 
ielves  with  the  halter,  or  kill  themselves  with  the 
blades."    In  Harsnet  we  find  that  «  Fratiretto,  Fliber- 
digibbet,  Hoberdidance,  Tocobatto,  were  four  devils  of 
the  round  or  roorrice.    •    •    •    These  four  had  forty 
assistants  under  them,  as  themselves  do  confess."    The 
names  of  three  of  these  fiends  are  used  by  Mad  Tom, 
and  so  is  that  of  a  fourth,  Smallkin,  also  mentioned  by 
Harsnet.    When  Edgar  says, — 

Tta«  prince  of  darkBea  it  a  geatlenao ; 
Modo  W»  call'd,  aad  Mabn— 
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he  uses  names  which  are  alio  found  in  Harsnet,  where 
Modo  was  called  the  prince  of  aU  devils. — ^Knight. 

«  PiUieock  tat  o»  Pillicoek^Ur—Mr.  HalUweU  has 
pointed  out  that  <'Pillicock"  is  thus  mentioned  in 
Ritson's  **  Gammer  Gurton's  Garland :" — 

PiUyoock,  Pilljoock  m%  on  a  bill ; 
If  he*f  not  gone,  be  if  te  tbere  ■till. 

It  is  also  introduced  into  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell's  **  Nursery  Rhymes,"  and  it  is  certainly  sin- 
gular, as  he  ob8«rves,  that  neither  Douce  nor  any  of 
the  commentators  should  have  referred  to  it. 

« — 'tit  a  NAUGHTT  m'g&f  tottrtmtn." — Naughty^ 
not  meant  in  the  ludicrous  sense  it  would  now  bear  m 
this  connection,  but  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  that 
age,  for  bad^  as  in  the  English  Bible,  <*  naughty  figs," 
for  bad  or  rotten  figs. 

«  Hu  wiU  begin  f  «fue//2e.''— Horace  Walpole,  in  the 
postscript  to  his  <<  Mysterious  Mother,"  obMrves  that 
when  *<  Belvidera  talks  of— 

Lutet,  hureb,  leu  of  milk,  and  tbips  of  amber, — 
she  is  not  mad,  but  light-headed.  When  madness  has 
taken  possession  of  a  person,  such  character  ceases  to 
be  fit  for  the  stage,  or  at  least  should  appear  there  but 
for  a  short  time ;  it  being  the  business  of  the  theatre  to 
exhibit  passions,  not  distempers.  The  finest  picture 
ever  drawn,  of  a  head  discomposed  by  misfortune,  is 
that  of  King  Lear.  His  thoughts  dwell  on  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  daughters,  and  every  sentence  that  falls 
from  his  wildness,  excites  reflection  and  pity.  Had 
frenzy  entirely  seized  him,  our  compassion  would  abate : 
we  should  conclude  that  he  no  longer  felt  unhappiness. 
Shakespeare  wrote  as  a  philosopher,  Otway  as  a  poet.** 

Scene  V. 

"  — but  a  PROVOKING  merit'' — Malone  says,  *«  Corn- 
wall means  the  merit  of  Edmund,  which,  being  noticed 
by  Gloster,  provoked  or  instigated  Edgar  to  seek  his 
father's  death ;"  but  Warburton  and  Mason  refer  it  to 
Edgar's  «  merit,''  as  compared  with  his  father's  *<  bad- 
ness." 

Scene  VI. 

"  —  Nero  it  an  angler  in  the  lake  qf  ddrknett," — It 
is  an  amusing  and  instructive  part  of  literary  hirtory, 
to  trace  the  pedigree  of  a  jest  or  a  popular  image. 
This  one  comes  from  the  Greek  of  Lucian,  an  author 
with  whom  there  is  no  manner  of  probability  that 
Shakespeare  had  any  acquaintance  even  in  translation. 
But  Rabelais,  the  most  learned  of  bufifoons,  had  bor- 
rowed directly  from  Lucian's  <<  Menippus"  the  idea  of 
employing  emperors  and  heroes  in  the  humblest  occu- 
pations in  the  infernal  regions,  where  he  makes  Nero 
a  fiddler,  and  Trajan  a  fisherman.  Rabelais  was  as 
popular  in  Shakespeare's  day  as  Sterne  was  in  the  last 
generation,  and  if  our  Poet  had  not  read  him  in  French 
he  might  have  dooe  it  in  English,  for  the  <<  History  of 
Garagantua"  had  appeared  in  English  before  1575. 

"  Pray,  innocent" — Fools  were  of  oU  called  « in- 
nocents," when  they  were  not  professed  jesters,  but 
mere  idiots ;  and  hence  the  not  unfrequent  misapplica- 
tion of  the  word,  when  professed  jesters  were  spoken 
to  or  of.  Edgar  was  here  addressing  himself  to  King 
Lear's  fool. 

" —  a  horte't  health," — Warburton,  Ritson,  Douce, 
and  other  annotators,  are  very  positive  that  this  should 
be  read  **  a  horse's  heelty"  and  cite  an  old  proverb  from 
Ray's  "  Collection," — "  Trust  not  a  horse's  heels,  nor  a 
dog's  tooth."  But  the  old  copies  all  agree  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  text,  and  every  <<  gentleman  in  search  of  a 
horse"  must  well  know  that  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness of  a  horse  is  quite  as  uncertain  as  any  of  the  other 
matters  in  the  Fool's  catalogue. 

"Come  a^er  the  bour%  Betty^  to  me" — ^This,  and 
what  follows  from  the  Fool,  are  parts  of  an  old  song 
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which  Was  imitated  by  W.  Birch,  in  his  <*  Dialogue 
betw«vii  Elisabeth  aad  England,"  which  thus  com- 
menon  i— 

Com%  ATtr  the  bourn,  Beisr,  coum  orer  tbe  bourn,  Btmj, 
Sweet  Besajr,  come  orer  to  me ; 
And  I  shall  thee  take, 
And  my  dear  ladjr  make 
Before  all  that  erer  I  tee. 

It  is  in  the  same  measure  as  the  addition  by  the  Fool ; 

and  in  W.  Wager's  interlade  "The  longer  thou  Urest, 

the  more  Fool  thou  art,"  part  of  the  same  song  is  thus 

sung  by  Moros,  who  may  be  called  the  hero  :— 

Come  orer  the  boome,  Beme, 

My  little  pretie  Bene, 

Come  orer  the  boorne,  Beeie,  to 


«  Edg.  Pur !  the  cat  is  grey, 
LsAR.  jSrraign  ker  first ;  *tis  Ganeril" 

In  Dr.  Ray's  <<  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity," 
there  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  distinctive  marks 
of  real  and  simulated  insanity,  illustrated  from  exam- 
ples and  cases.  This  scene  in  Lkar  would  afford  an 
admirable  commentary  throughout,  and  agrees  in  a  re- 
markable manner  with  the  conclusions  and  observa^ 
tions  of  modem  medical  science— especially  in  the 
forced  extravagance  and  mere  incoherence  of  Edgar,  as 
compared  with  Lear's  more  vivid  illusions  and  wilder 
ravinjrs,  which,  yet  in  the  most  sudden  and  violent 
transitions,  always  have  some  common  reference  to  the 

exciting  causes  of  his  malady. 

• 

'*  Hcundf  or  spaniel,  brach  or  ltm" — According  to 
Minshew,  a  lym  or  /yme,  is  a  bloodhound ;  Chaucer 
has  it  lymer,  **  Tike,"  says  Stevens, "  is  the  Runic  for 
a  little  or  worthless  dog."  It  may  be  so  i  but  he  could 
have  better  explained  the  sense  by  going  to  Scotland, 
where  this,  (like  many  other  words  of  Elizabeth's  age 
now  obsolete  elsewhere,)  is  still  in  use.  "Tike," 
"  trundletail,"  are  dogs  of  low  degree,  mentioned  in 
opposition  to  the  more  aristocratic  breeds  before  enu- 
merated. 

"  Poor  Tom,  thy  hoen  is  dry** — ^A  horn  was  usually 
carried  about  by  every  Tom  of  Bedlam,  to  receive  such 
drink  as  the  charitable  might  afford,  with  whatever 
scraps  of  food  they  might  give  him.  When,  therefore, 
Edgar  says,  his  horn  is  dry,  or  emp/y,  I  conceive  he 
merely  means,  in  the  language  of  the  character  he  as- 
sumes, to  supplicate  that  it  may  be  filled  with  drink. 
See  "A  Pleasant  Dispute  between  Coach  and  Sedan," 
quarto,  1636 :  "  I  have  observed  when  a  coach  is  ap- 
pendant by  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  yeere, 
marke  it,  the  dogges  are  as  leane  as  rakes ;  you  may 
tell  all  their  ribbes  lying  by  the  fire ;  and  Tom-a-Bedlam 
may  sooner  eate  his  httme  than  get  it  filled  with  smaU 
drinke ;  and  for  his  old  almes  of  bacon  there  is  no  hope 
in  the  world."  In  Hausted's  "  Rival  Friends,"  1632, 
a  Tom  of  Bedlam  is  introduced,  and  Anteros  says  of 
hun,  "Ah!  he  has  a  horn  like  a  Tom  o' Bedlam." — 
Collier. 

"  '■ —  and  thyself  bewray" — Discover ;  as  in  act  ii. 
scene  1,  "He  did  bewray  hia  practice,"  and  in  Spen- 
ser, "  Commanding  them  their  cause  of  fear  bewray." 

Scene  VII. 

"  Bind  fast  his  corkt  arms** — ^Dry,  withered,  husky 
arms,  says  Johnson ;  and  Percy  adds  a  passage  fVom 
Harsnet's  "Declaration,"  1603,  in  which  the  epithet 
**  corky"  is  applied  to  an  old  woman.  Hence,  it  is 
possible,  Shakespeare  obtained  it,  as  it  has  not  been 
pointed  out  in  any  other  author. 

"  Jn  his  anointed  flAsh  rash  hoarish  fangs** — So  the 
quartos:  the  folio  more  feebly  reads  ^^ stick  boarish 
fans:?."  To  "rash"  is  the  old  bunting  term  for  the 
stroke  made  by  the  wild  boar  with  his  fangs ;  and  in 
Spenser's  *^  Faery  Queen"  we  find  "  rashing  off  helms." 

"-^/Ao/  STERN  time** — ^In  the  quartos  it  stands 
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"that  diam  time,"  which  may  have  been  Shakcspeare'i 
word,  and  it  is  found  also  in  Pericles  :  dearm  is  Joaeif , 
drtary,  melandioly,  and  sometimes  secret, — Colxier. 

"  —  else  subscribed" — i.  e.  Yielded,  submitted  to 
the  necessity  of  the  occasion. — Johxsok. 

In  this  play  we  have  already  had  "  subscribed'^  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  yielded  or  surrendered,  and  such 
was  a  common  application  of  the  word. 

"  Jf  peasant  stand  up  thw?* — ^Tbe  only  sta$re-directiva 
in  this  part  of  the  scene  in  the  folio  is,  "  Kills  hxm^* 
although  the  servant  delivers  two  lines  afterwards. 
The  tearing  out  and  trampling  on  Gloeter's  eves,  so 
minutely  described  in  modem  editions,  (that  of  Mr. 
Knight  excepted,)  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  the 
dialogue.  When  Regan  kills  the  servant,  we  are  toki 
in  the  quartos,  "  She  takes  a  sword  and  runs  at  kim 
behind;**  and  it  seems  probable  that  she  snatched  it 
from  one  of  the  attendants.  She  may,  howeTer,  have 
seized  the  weapon  which  her  husbaiid  had  drawn  in 
vain. — Collier. 

"  Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ?" — Of  the  scene  of  tear- 
ing out  GloBter's  eyes,  Coleridge  thus  speaks  : — "  I  wiO 
not  disguise  my  conviction  that,  in  this  one  point,  the 
tragic  in  this  play  has  been  urged  beyond  the  oatermn^t 
mark  and  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  dramatic."  He  eabese- 
quently  says,  **  What  can  I  say  of  this  scene  T  There  ia 
my  reluctance  to  think  Shakespeare  wrong,  and  jet — /' 
As  the  scene  stands  in  modem  editions,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  agree  with  Coleridge.  The  editors,  by  their 
stage-directions,  have  led  us  to  think  that  this  hmrid  act 
was  manifested  to  the  sight  of  the  audience.  They  rar, 
**  GloBter  is  held  down  in  his  chair,  while  Comvk*aIl 
plucks  out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  sets  his  foot  on  it/* 
Again,  "  Tears  out  Gloster's  other  eye,  and  thxo^nrs  ii  on 
the  ground."  Nothing  of  these  directions  occurs  in  the 
origmal  editions,  and  we  have  therefore  rejected  them 
from  the  text.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  act  was 
to  be  imagined,  and  not  seen  by  the  spectatura,  eouie 
part  of  the  loathing  which  we  feel  must  be  diminished. 
We  give  Tieck's  argument  that  the  horrid  action  of  tear- 
ing out  Gloster's  eyes  did  not  take  place  on  the  stage 
proper : — 

"  The  chair  (or  seat)  in  which  Gloeter  is  bound  is  the 
same  which  stood  somewhat  elevated  in  the  middle  of 
the  scene,  and  from  which  Lear  delivered  his   fii:»t 
speech.     This  little  theatre,  in  the  midst,  was,  when 
not  in  use,  concealed  by  a  curtain,  which  was   again 
withdrawn  when  necessary.      Shakespeare  has  there- 
fore, like  all  the  dramatists  of  his  age,  frequently  two 
scenes  at  one  and  the  same  time.     In  Ifenry  VIII.  the 
nobles  stand  in  the  ante-chamber ;  the  curtain  is  writh- 
drawn,  and  we  are  in  the  chamber  of  the  king.     Thus 
also,  when  Ciunmer  waits  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  cur- 
tain then  opens  to  the  council-chamber.     We  have  here 
this  advantage,  that,  by  the  pillars  which  divided  tliis 
little  central  theatre  from  the  proscenium  or  proper 
stage,  not  only  could  a  double  jgroup  be  presentra,  bat 
it  could  be  partially  concealed;  and  thus  two  scenes 
might  be  played,  which  would   be  wholly  compre- 
hended, although  not  every  thing  in  the  smaller  frame 
was  expressly  and  evidendy  seen.     Thus  Gloster  sat 
probably  concealed,  and  Cornwall,  near  him,  is  visible. 
Regan  stands  below,  on  the  fore-stage,  but  close  to 
Cornwall ;  and  on  this  lore-stage  also  stand  the  servants. 
Cornwall,  horribly  enough,  tears  Gloster*s  eye  out  with 
his  hand ;  but  we  do  not  directly  see  it,  for  some  of  the 
servants  who  hold  the  chair  stand  around,  and  the  cur- 
tain is  only  half-withdrawn  (for  it  divided  on  each  side.) 
The  expression  which  Cornwall  uses  is  only  figurative, 
and  it  is  certainlv  not  meant  that  die  act  of  treading  oo 
the  eye  is  actually  done.     Durins  the  scornful  speeches 
of  Cornwall  and  Regan,  one  of  the  servants  runs  up  to 
the  upper  stage,  and  wounds  Cornwall.     Regan,  who  is 
below,  seizes  a  sword  from  another  of  tlie  vassals,  and 
stabs  him  from  behind  while  he  is  yet  fighting.    The 
groups  are  all  in  motion,  and  become  more  concealed; 
and,  wMle  the  attention  is  strongly  attracted  to  the 
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bloody  scene,  Gloster  liMses  his  second  eye.  We  hear 
GloBter's  complaiouigB,  but  we  nee  him  uo  more.  Thus 
he  goes  off;  lor  this  inner  stage  had  also  its  place  of 
exit.  Cornwall  and  Regan  come  again  upon  the  pro- 
scenium, and  go  off  on  the  side.  The  ser\'ants  conclude 
the  scene  with  some  reflections.  This  I  imagine  to  be 
the  course  of  the  action,  and  through  this  the  horrors  of 
the  scene  become  somewhat  softened.  The  Poet,  to  be 
sore,  trusted  much  to  the  strong  minds  of  his  friends, 
who  woold  be  too  much  affectc»d  by  the  fearfiilness  of 
the  entire  representation  of  this  tragedy  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  single  events,  bloody  as  they  were;  or, 
tlirough  them,  to  be  frightened  back  from  their  concep- 
tion of  the  whole." — Knight. 

•*  —  the  OYEETUBS  of  thy  treoiom,'* — ^The  opening  of 
thy  treasons.  This  sense  of  the  word  overt  is  retained 
only  in  legal  parlance,  as  *<  an  orert  act." 


ACT  IV.— ScEWE  I. 

('  —  and  knoum  to  be  contemned,'* — ^Johnson  thought 
this  might  be  perhaps  an  early  error  of  the  press,  and 
that  the  line  might  hare  been  written, — 

Tet  better  tluii,  nnknown  to  be  eonteniBed. 

Tet  there  seems  no  necessity  of  emendation.     Sir  J. 
Reynolds's  explanation  is  quite  satisfactory : — 

"  Yet  is  is  better  to  be  thus,  in  this  fixed  and  ac- 
knowledged contemptible  state,  than,  living  in  affluence, 
to  be  flattered  and  despised  at  the  same  time.  He  who 
Is  placed  in  the  worst  and  lowest  state  has  this  advan- 
tage :  he  lives  in  hope,  and  not  in  fear  of  a  reverse  of 
fortune.  The  lamentable  change  is  from  affluence  to 
beggary.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of  changing  for  the 
worse,  who  is  alrouly  as  low  as  possible." 

<«  World,  world,  O  world .'»»— O  world  I  if  reverses  of 
fortune  and  changes  such  as  I  now  see  and  feel,  from 
ease  and  affluence  to  poverty  and  misery,  did  not  show 
us  the  little  value  of  life,  we  should  never  submit  with 
any  kind  of  resignation  to  the  weight  of  years,  and  its 
necessary  consequences,  infirmity  and  death. — ^Malone. 

<*  Our  MEAirs  eecure  iw" — i.  e.  as  Pope  and  Warbur- 
ton  explain  it,  ^  our  middle  etate  secures  us."  The 
mean  is  often  used  to  express  a  condition  neither  high 
nor  low.    All  the  6ld  copies  read  **  Our  meane  secure 

US." 

"/  eannat  daxtb  it  further'* — Meaning,  **I  cannot 
keep  up  my  disguise  any  longer."  To  "  daub"  was  of 
old  used  in  this  sense,  as  in  Richard  HI.,  <<  So  smooth 
he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue." 

"  That  SLAVES  yoar  ordinance** — i.  e.  that  makes  a 
slave  of  Heaven's  ordinances,  using  them  for  his  own 
desires  instead  of  acting  in  obedience  to  them.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  nearly  all  the  commentators,  though 
Malone  inclines  somewhat  to  the  reading  of  the  quar- 
tos, ''That  etande  your  ordinance,"  taking  stands  in 
the  sense  of  wUhstmids. 

**  There  is  a  elif^  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep." 

Shakespeare's  Clifl',  at  Dover,  is  thus  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Pictorial  edition :  —  "It  stands 
about  a  mile  west  of  Dover  Pier,  and,  by  a  trigono- 
metrical observation  taken  by  myself,  is  313  feet  alyove 
high-water  mark.  Though,  perfaa^,  somewhat  sunken, 
I  consider  it  of  the  same  shape  as  it  was  in  the  davs  of 
our  great  dramatist :  and,  though  it  has  been  said  that 
the  word  'in'  means  that  it  overhung  the  sea,  I  im- 
agine differently ;  and  that  the  bays  on  each  side  of  it, 
which  make  it  a  small  promontory,  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  the  word.  You  must  perceive  that 
the  '  half-way  down'  must  have  projected  beyond  the 
summit,  to  enable  the  samphire-gatherer  to  procure  die 
plant." 


Scene  II. 

<*  Decline  your  head," — She  bids  him  decline  his  head, 
that  she  might  give  him  a  kiss  (the  steward  being 
present)  and  that  it  might  appear  only  to  him  as  a 
whisper. — Stevens. 

"  My  POOL  usurps  my  body" — Such  is  the  wording 
of  the  folio,  and  it  afibrds  an  obvious  meaning,  quite 
consistent  with  the  previous  part  of  the  speech.  The 
old  quartos  present  a  variety  of  readings :  one  copy  has 
"  My  foot  usurps  my  head,"  another  "  My  fool  usurps 
my  bed,"  a  third  gives  it  "  My  foot  usurps  my  body," 
The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  which  is 
most  probable. 

**  J  have  been  worth  the  whistle," — ^This  expression  ia 
proverbial.  Heywood,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  proverbs,  says : — 

It  If  a  poor  dog  that  to  not  veorih  the  wkisUing. 
Goneril's  meaning  seems  to  be — "  There  was  a  time 
when  yon  would  have  thought  me  worth  the  calling  to 
you;  reproaching  him  for  not  having  summoned  her 
to  consult  with  on  the  present  critical  occasion." — 
Stevens. 

"  Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itseff" — The  sense 
is — ^That  nature,  which  is  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of 
unnatural  degeneracy  as  to  contemn  its  origin,  cannot 
from  thenceforth  be  restrained  within  any  certain 
bounds, — ^Heath. 

"  T*hou  changed  and  SELr-covER'n  thing," — Of  these 
lines  there  is  but  one  copy,  and  the  eidtors  are  forced 
upon  conjecture.    They  have  published  this  line  thus : 
Thou  changed,  and  $df-converted  thing. 

But  I  cannot  but  think  that  by  self-cover'd  the  author 
meant,  thou  that  hast  disguised  nature  by  wickedness ; 
thou  that  hast  hid  the  woman  under  the  fiend. — 
Johnson. 

"  Be-monster  not  thy  tkatvre." — Feature,  in  Shake- 
speare's age,  meant  the  general  cast  of  countenance, 
and  often  beauty.  Bullokar,  in  his  "Expositor,"  1616, 
explains  it  by  the  words,  "  handsomeness,  comeliness, 
beantie." — ^Malone. 

M  —  y)ho,  THEREAT  enrao'd" — The  folio  prints  it 
"  threat-enrag'd,"  a  striking  compound  word,  which 
might  be  right,  if  the  quartos  did  not  contradict  it,  and 
if  the  verse  were  not  thereby  injured.^)!oLLi£R. 

Scene  III. 

"  Why  the  king  of  France  is  so  suddenly  gone  back."-^ 
The  King  of  France  being  no  longer  a  necessary  per- 
sonage, it  was  fit  that  some  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
him  should  be  formed,  before  tlie  play  was  too  near  ad- 
vanced towards  a  conclusion.  Decency  required  that 
a  monarch  should  not  be  silently  shuffled  into  the  pack 
of  insignificant  characters;  and  therefore  his  dismis- 
sion (which  could  be  efi*ected  only  by  a  sudden  recall 
to  his  own  dominions)  was  to  be  accounted  for  before 
the  audience.  For  this  purpose,  among  others,  the 
present  scene  was  introduced.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
say  what  use  could  have  been  made  of  the  king,  had 
he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  own  armament,  and 
survived  the  murder  of  his  queea.  His  conjugal  con- 
cern on  the  occasion,  might  have  weakened  the  efifect 
of  Learns  parental  sorrow;  and  being  an  o1]ject  of  re- 
spect, as  well  as  pity,  be  would  naturally  have  divided 
tlie  spectator's  attention,  and  thereby  diminished  the 
consequence  of  Albany,  Edgar,  and  Kent,  whose  exem- 
plary virtues  deserved  to  be  ultimately  plaeed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  point  of  view. — Stevens. 

«  Were  like  a  better  way."— This  is  the  original 
reading  of  the  two  quartos,  where  alone  this  beautiful 
scene  has  been  preserved ;  it  having  been  omitted  io 
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the  folio  version  for  the  stage.  It  is  certainly,  as  it 
stands,  not  at  all  clear  to  the  modem  reader,  and  the 
nameroos  misprints  which  swarm  in  the  quartos,  au- 
thorize the  application  of  conjectural  emendation,  if 
any  word  can  be  found  at  all  likely  to  be  so  misprinted. 
Warburtan,  always  bold  and  ingenious,  supposes  that 
the  to  was  a  turned  JIf,  and  that  we  should  therefore 
have  read  a  <<  wetter  May."  This  does  not  much  better 
the  sense,  ^nd  unfortunately  for  the  theory,  the  to  in  the 
original  copies  is  not  a  capital,  which  would  be  required 
for  an  error  as  to  May.  Malone  took  half  this  amend- 
ment, and  reads  a  «  better  May."  Theobald  reads  <*  a 
better  day,"  and  this  is  adopted  by  most  later  editions 
as  meaning,  « the  better  or  best  weather,  most  favour- 
able to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  mixed  with  rain  and 
sunshine."  Stevens  also  proposes  «  an  April  day,"  and 
Tieck  tranlates  it  into  German,  <<  a  spring  day."  Le 
Toumeur,  the  French  translator,  adopting  *<  better  day," 
gives  a  happy  paraphrase,  thus: 

Vous  ftTcs  Tu  le  foleil  au  miliea  de  U  plufe  t  son  sourire  et  set 
pleurs  otTraient  I'iiiiafe  d'un  jour  plus  doux  encore. 

But  as  none  of  these  emendations  carry  with  them  the 
internal  evidence  of  their  own  truth,  I  have,  with  Mr. 
Singer,  preferred  retaining  the  original  word,  under- 
standing them  in  the  sense  explained  by  Mr.  Boaden  in 
an  ingenious  note  contributed  by  him  to  Singer's  edition, 
which  strikes  me  as  very  satisfactory  and  probable : — 
<*  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  a  general  mistake  as 
to  the  simile  itself;  and  Shakespeare's  own  words  here 
actually  convey  his  perfect  meaning,  as  indeed  they 
commonly  do.    I  understand  the  passage  thus : — 

— —  You  hare  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once ;  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like;  a  better  way. 

That  Is,  Cordelia's  smiles  and  tears  were  like  the  con- 
junction of  sunshine  and  rain,  in  a  better  toay  or  man' 
mer.  Now  in  what  did  this  better  way  consist  1  Why 
simply  in  the  smiles  seeming  unconscious  of  the  tears ; 
whereas  the  sunshine  has  a  toatery  look  through  the 
falling  drops  of  rain — 

—  Those  happy  smiles, 
That  play'd  on  ht.r  ripe  lip,  seem*d  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes. 

<<That  the  point  of  comparison  was  neither  a  <  bet- 
ter day,'  nor  a  *  wetter  May,'  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing passages,  cited  by  Stevens  and  Malone  t — <Her 
tears  came  dropping  down  like  rain  in  sunshine.' — Sid- 
net's  «  Jlrcadia,"  p.  244.  Again,  p.  163,  edit.  1593  :^ 
<  And  with  that  she  prettily  smiled,  which,  mingled  with 
tears,  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  were  a  mourning 
pleasure,  or  a  delightful  sorrow;  but  like  when  a  few 
April  drops  are  scattered  by  a  gentle  Zephyrus  among 
fine-coloured  flowers.'  Again,  in  <A  Court! ie  Contro- 
versie  of  Cupid's  Cautels,'  &c.,  translated  from  the 
French  by  H.  W.,  j;Henry  Wolton,]  1578,  p.  289 :— 
'  Who  hath  viewed  in  the  spring  time  raine  and  aunne- 
shine  in  one  moment,  might  beholde  the  troubled  coun- 
tenance of  the  gentlewoman — with  an  eye  now  smyling, 
then  bathed  in  teares.' 

**  I  may  just  observe,  as  perhaps  an  illustration,  that 
the  better  toay  of  Chabitt  ib  that  the  right  hand  should 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  giveth.' 


$t 


**  —  thoae  happy  smilets." — ^This  beautiAil  diminu- 
tive is  found  in  the  original ;  and  though  it  is  doubtless 
Shakespeare's  own  coinage,  not  being  found  in  any 
other  author,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
altered  to  amiUsy  as  it  has  been  by  all  the  editors  until 
Knight  restored  it.  It  makes  the  third  peculiarly  Shake- 
spearian word  in  this  play,  with  reverh  Car  reverberate, 
and  intrinaecate  for  intricate. 

**Jnd  clamour  moiaten^d,** — A  phrase  rendered  ob- 
scure by  too  great  compression,  and  by  an  inversion, 
but  meaning,  <<8he  moistened  with  tears,  her  clamorous 
outcry," 
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Scene  IV. 

**  With  hoar-docks" — So  one  quarto ;  another  has 
it  hor-docka ;  and  the  folio  prints  it  hardokeM  ;  iMit  it  a 
no  doubt  the  same  word.  The  <*hoar-d<»ck,"  as  Ste> 
vens  infonns  us,  is  the  dock  with  whitish  irooUy  leaves. 
Some  commentators  read  harlockay  others  bmrdiocka  aad 
charlocka ;  but  the  ancient  text  is  to  be  preserved,  if 
possible. 

*<  My  moumingy  and  impobtant  tears" — ^  Imp»t- 
ant"  is  used  for  importmnatej  as  in  the  Comsdt  of 
Errors,  and  elsewhere,  by  ^akespeare  and  his  c»- 
temporaries. 

*^  No  BLOWN  ambition  doth  oar  arma  inciie,** — The 
old  Saxon  word  Uoira  has  become  obsolete  la  this 
figurative  sense,  which  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
Latinized  word  inflated,  of  the  same  primitiTe  sense. 

Scene  V. 

<*  Lei  me  unaeal  the  letter/* — ^I  know  not  well  why 
Shakespeare  gives  the  steward,  who  is  a  mere  factor 
of  wickedness,  so  much  fidelity.  He  now  refoacs  the 
letter ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  is  dying,  thinlu  only 
how  it  may  be  safely  delivered. — ^Johnson. 

Shakespeare  has  here  incidentaUy  painted,  'witfaoot 
the  formality  of  a  regular  moral  lesson,  one  of  the  very 
strange  and  very  common  self-contradictions  of  our  enig- 
matical nature.     Zealous,  honourable,  even  self-sacri- 
ficing fidelity, — sometimes  to  a  chief  or  leader,  some- 
times to  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  gang, — appears  to  be  5o 
little  dependant  on  any  principle  of  virtuous  duty,  that  it 
is  often  found  strongest  among  those  who  have  thrown 
ofiT  the  common  restraints  of  morality.    It  would  seem 
that  when  man's  obligations  to  his  God  or  his  kind  are 
rejected  or  forgotten,  the  most  abandoned  mind  still 
craves  something  for  the  exercise  of  its  natoral  social 
sympathies,  and  as  it  loses  sight  of  nobler  and  truer 
duties  becomes,  like  the  steward,  more  and  more  **  du- 
teous to  the  vices"  of  its  self^hosen  masters.     This  is 
one  of  the  moral  phenomena  of  artificial  society,  so 
much  within  the  range  of  Johnson's  observation,  as  an 
acute  observer  of  life,  that  it  is  strange  that  he  sboaU 
not  have  recognized  its  truth  in  Oswald's  character. 

«  —  take  thia  note" — ^i.  e.  Take  this  knotoledge  or 
information.  We  have  before  in  this  play  had  *^  note" 
employed  in  the  same  sense. 

Scene  VI. 


« 


—  How  fearful 
And  dizzy  Uia  to  caat  one*a  eyea  ao  low  /" 

"  This  description  has  been  much  admired  since  the 
time  of  Addison,  who  has  remarked,  with  a  poor  attempt 
at  pleasantry,  that—'  He  who  can  read  it  withoat  being 
giddy  has  a  very  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one.'  The 
description  is  certainly  not  mean,  but  I  am  &r  from 
thinking  it  wrought  to  the  utmost  excellence  of  poetry. 
He  that  looks  from  a  precipice  finds  himself  assailed  by 
one  great  and  dreadful  image  of  irresistible  deetmctiott. 
But  this  overwhelming  idea  is  dissipated  and  enfeebled 
from  the  instant  that  the  mind  can  restore  itwlf  to  the 
observation  of  particulars,  and  diffuse  its  attention  to 
distinct  objects.  The  enumeration  of  the  choughs  and 
crows,  the  samphire-man,  and  the  fishers,  ooanteracti 
the  great  effect  of  the  prospect,  as  it  peoples  the  desert 
of  intermediate  vacuity,  and  stops  the  mind  in  the  rs- 
pidity  of  its  descent  through  emptiness  and  horror." — 
Johnson. 

In  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  we  have  a  more 
detailed  account  of  his  poetical  creed,  with  reference  to 
this  description  of  Dover  Cliff  :—>''  Johnson  said  that  the 
description  of  the  temple,  in  *The  Mourning  Bride/ 
was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had  ever  read :  ho 
recollected  none  in  Shakkspeark  equal  to  it,—- 

(How  reverend  ki  th«  fvee  of  thii  ull  pfle. 
Whose  andent  pUkn  rear  tboh*  murMc  heads, 
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Ad<I  tenor  DDUr^^'iliiiilitil.  TktuntK 
A  mi  ikMi  ■  lUlliica  w  Bjf  trooblMf  betn  I) 
'  But,'  said  dBirick,  nil  alarmeJ  for  the  god  of  hit  iilol- 
»try,  '  WB  know  not  the  ext*'nl  of  hu  powen.  Wo  aro 
tn  sappoiie  there  ueBuch  paBrageiin  hisnurka:  Shake- 
i<|>eare  mnat  not  •ufTer  rn.m  Ihe  btdneH  of  our  mem- 
ories.' Johiuon,  diverted  bjr  ihii  enthuHutic  jooloniy, 
went  on  with  greal  ardour — 'No,  lir;  Congreve  ha> 
nature,'  (HiiiliDg  on  the  tragic  eagernen  of  Garrich;) 
bat,  conipoiing  hinuelf,  he  added,  <  Sir.  thia  ii  not 
compttrins  Congrere  on  the  whole  wilh  SliakcBpenre 
on  llie  wbole,  but  oiJ;  maintainirig  that  Coiigreve  hiui 
one  liner  ponage  than  any  ihat  can  be  found  in  Shake- 
■pesre'a  wrilingi.  •  •  ■  •  •  •  What  I  mean 
it,  tluit  you  can  ibow  me  Do  paim^  where  there  u 
(imply  a  deacriplian  of  iiiBt*™!  oljjecli,  without  any 
intermixtDre  of  moral  notionii,  which  pfT>duce*  lucli  an 
effect.'  Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Shakec^eare'a  i]eacri|t- 
tion  of  the  night  belore  the  battle  of  Agincourt :  but  it 
wqri  observed  that  it  had  men  in  it.  Mr.  Daviet  Bug- 
of  Juliet,  in  which  ihe  RgureB  hervelf 
I.  Some  one  meutioned 
the  ileKripdoQ  of  Dover  Cliff.  Johiuon—'  No,  air;  it 
■iionld  be  all  precipice — all  vacuum.  The  crows  im- 
pede your  fall.  The  diminiaheJ  appearance  of  the  boaU, 
and  other  circumBtzmcea,  are  all  very  good  dcBcription, 

iilea  of  immenBe  height.  The  impreuion  ia  divided; 
you  puBB  on,  by  computation,  from  one  atage  of  the  Ire- 
meudoua  apace  (o  another.  Had  the  girl  in  'The 
Mouniing  Bride'  aaid  ihe  coald  not  ca«l  her  aboe  to  the 
'     e  of  the  pillar*  in  (he  lemple,  it  wonid  nothave 


gested  the  apeech  o 


lideJ  the  idea,  but  weakened  it 


in  Johnaon  by  thia  deacription 


ia  partly,  I  think,  to  be  aieribed  to  hia  peculiar  physical 
conabtntion.  which  could  not  permit  him  to  look  ateadity 
from  anch  a  height.  Any  one  who  haa  obaorved  the 
eSect  on  brmself  and  olhen.  by  views  from  high  cliffa 
or  t1ceple«,  must  have  remarked  (hat  many  are  lotnlly 
Dnshle  lu  remark  the  ubjecta  immediately  below,  being 
like  Johnson,  overwhelmed  and  giddy  with  the  single 
idea  of  personal  danger.  Otben  again,  are  struck  with 
the  novelty  of  the  dtminiahed  size  of  objecta,  atill  dia- 
tinctly  seen  a«  Edgar  deacribea  them.  ^Vllh  thif  allow- 
ance for  Johnson's  criticiam,  I  fully  agree  with  the  iound 
aud  BCDle  remarks  of  Mr.  Knight : — 

"Taken  aa  pieces  of  pure  description,  there  ia  only 
one  way  of  testing  the  different  value  of  theae  pnaaagea 
of  Shakespeare  and  Congreve — that  ia,  br  considermg 
what  ideaa  the  mind  receivea  from  the  dilTerent  mcxloa 
adriptal  to  convey  ideal.  But  the  criticism  of  Julinson, 
even  if  it  could  have  establiahed  that  the  pasmge  of  Con- 
greve,  taken  apart,  waa  '  finer'  than  thai  of  Shakeapeare, 
aoerly  overlooks  the  dramatic  propriety  of  each  paa- 
•a^B.  The  'girl,'  in  the  'Monmii^  Bride,'  is  solilo- 
quiziug — uttering  a  piece  of  veraificatlDn,  haimoniona 
enough,  indeed,  but  without  any  dramatic  purpose. 
The  mode  in  which  Edgar  deacribei  the  cliff  ia  for  the 
ipecial  informalion  of  the  blind  Oloater — one  who  could 
not  louk  from  a  precipice.  The  crows  and  choughs, 
the  aamphire-galherer,  the  luherman,  the  bark,  the  surge 
•hat  ia  aeen  but  not  heard — each  of  these,  incidental  to 
the  place,  ia  aelected  as  a  standard  by  which  Gloater 
on  measare  the  altitude  of  the  cliff.  Transpose  the 
iie«3ipt)on  into  the  generalities  of  Congreve's  descrip 
'I'^nof  the  cathedral,  and  the  dramatic  pt^priety  at  least 
i»  ollerly  dealroyed.  The  height  of  ihe  cliff  ia  iheu  only 
preKiiIed  aa  an  image  to  Gloater'a  mind  upon  the  vague 
••Knion  of  his  conductor.  Let  tlie  description  begin, 
fcf  example,  aomething  after  the  fashion  of  Congrove, — 

Hsu  fearful  !•  eke  edfc  of  tbli  Vii  cliff: 
Did  conliune  with  a  proper  aasortmeul  of  chalky  crags 
ud  eiilri  below.    Of  what  worth  Ifaes  would  be  EdgaPa 
concluding  lines, — 


The  mind  of  Gloater  might  have  thus  received  some 
'  idea  of  immense  height,'  but  not  an  idea  that  he  could 
appreciate  'by  compulation.'  The  very  defects  which 
Jobiiaon  imputes  to  Bliakeapeare's  description  constitute 
its  dramatic  merit.  We  have  no  heaiialion  in  aayiog 
further,  thai  they  constitnle  its  surpaaaing  poetical 
beauly,  apart  from  its  dramatic  propriety." 


(Supblrc) 

"  DiminiA'd  to  htr  con." — i.  e.  Her  cockboat,  often 
called  a  ■'  cock"  in  that  day  |  hence  cock-itoaia,  atill  in 
use.  The  bark  ia  not  at  anchor,  but  anchortag;  her 
cockboat  and  Ihe  buoy  all  come  in  ai  part  of  Ihe  visual 

picture  suggested  by  the  leading  idea. 

"Tttt  mmli  at  tack." — So  all  the  old  edilionfl. 
Pope  supposed  Ihat  it  should  have  been  "  attached," 
her  masts  fastened  logelher.  Johnson,  "on  end."  In 
Rowe's  edition,  the  first  popular  one  of  the  laat  age,  it 


1  lea 


Malon 


"altach"   i  .  ,       ._       .  , 

meant  "  to  aeiie,"  and  waa  uaed  aa  now  in  Ihe  taw. 

"  Ten  maata  at  each"  meana  the  length  of  each  one. 

Although  critical  research  has  found  no  example  of  a 

similar   use  of  ol  tadi,  yet   the  phrase  convcfa  Ihe 

meaning. 

"  —  ofthit  ckaUcy  BonaH." — In  a  previohs  passage, 
"  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  lo  me,"  iouni  signifies 
a  river ;  and  so  in  the  "  Faery  Queen  :"— 

Mt  Wiiit  b«t  (mn  tmWij  p*B  Ibb  pffEloui  Mrrac 

Id  Milton'a  "  Comas"  we  have — 

And  STtrr  txnlij  tnrii  fmm  jids  la  lidB. 
Here,  as  Warton  well  explains  the  word,  tears  ia  a 
winding,  deep,  and  narrow  valley,  with  a  rivalel  at  Ihe 
bottom.  Such  a  apot  is  a  bmT%  because  it  is  a  bound- 
ary— a.  natural  diviiion  ;  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
a  river  is  called  a  ^ra.  The  "  chalky  boom"  in  the 
passage  before  us  ia,  in  the  same  way,  the  chalky 
boundary  of  England  towanla  France. — Knight. 

"—and\rar'dUktthi  enhtdged  tra."— This  is  the 
reading  of  the  quartos.  The  folio,  nragtd.  Enridgtd 
is  the  more  poetical  word,  and  Shakespeare  has  the  iden 
in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  : — 

"  —  lik*  a  caow-EEiFEB." — The  croatJtttprr  was 
the  milic  who  kept  crows  from 
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in  the  proper  use  of  the  bow.  Ascham,  in  his  <*  Tox- 
ophiltu,"  thas  describes  one  who  « handles  his  bow 
like  a  crow-keeper  :'' — "  Another  cowereth  down,  and 
layeth  out  his  buttocks  as  though  he  should  shoot  at 


» 


crows. 

«  —  draw  me  a  clothier's  yard."  —  Draw  like 

a  famous  English  archer, —  the  archer  of  "  Chevy 

Chase  "— 

A  n  arrow  of  a  elotA  yard  loaf 
Up  to  the  head  he  drew. 

**  Bring  up  the  brown  bills." — ^The  bilU  for  bill- 
men — the  infantry.  Marlowe  uses  the  phrase  in  his 
"Edward  II.  :»— 

Lo,  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  of  pfke»t 
Brown  biiU,  and  targetiers. 

u  — 1>  the  clout" — ^Lear  fancies  himself  present  at  a 
trial  of  skill  in  archery;  the  clout  was  the  white  mark 
at  which  aim  was  taken. 

"  To  »ay  <  ay/  and  *  wo/  to  every  thing  I  $aid.'* — ^To 
assent  to  every  thing  I  asserted  or  denied,  however 
contradictory  to  each  other  such  assertions  might  be. 
The  «  no  good  divinity"  seems  to  allude  to  some  scrip- 
tural passage,  such  as  St.  Paul's,  <<  Oar  word  toward 
yon  was  not  yea  and  nay."  The  obscurity  of  the  pas- 
sage may  be  ascribed  to  Lear's  broken  and  digressive 
sentences,  and  therefore  the  reading,  in  which  the  old 
copies  all  agree,  is  here  retained.  Yet  there  is  great 
probability  that  the  Poet  wrote,  as  has  been  suggested, 
thus :  « To  say  Ay  and  No  to  every  thing  I  said  Ay 
and  No  to  (easily  changed  into  too,  from  the  similarity 
of  the  sound)  was  no  good  divinity." 

"Plate  sin  with  gold." — ^In  the  old  copies.  Place. 
This  happy  and  just  correction  was  made  by  Pope. 

**Thi»  a  good  block.'' — Stevens  conjectures  that, 
when  Lear  says,  « I  will  preach  to  thee/'  and  begins 
his  sermon,  **  When  we  are  bom,  we  cry/'  he  takes 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and,  turning  it  round,  dislikes  the 
fashion  or  shape  of  it,  which  was  then  called  the  block. 
He  then  starts  off,  by  association  with  the  hat,  to  the 
delicate  stratagem  of  shoeing  a  troop  of  horse  with 
felt.  Lord  Herbert,  in  hU  "  Life  of  Henry  VHI.," 
describes  a  joust  at  which  Henry  was  present  in  France, 
where  horses  shod  with  felt  were  brought  into  a  marble 
haU. 

«  Thenj  kill,"  etc. — Kill  was  the  ancient  word  of 
onset  in  the  English  army. 

**  —  Che  voa'yf,  or  he  try  whether  your  costard  or 
my  hallow  be  &e  harder" — Edgar  is  affecting  a  rustic 
dialect,  and  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  is,  *<  I  warn 
you,  or  I'll  try  whether  your  head  or  my  cudgel  be  the 
harder."  Bale  means  a  beam,  in  Norfolk,  and  "  hal- 
low," a  pole,  in  the  north  of  England.  See  HoUoway's 
^  Provincial  Dictionary."  Stevens  observes  that  when 
the  old  writers  introduced  a  rustic,  they  commonly  gave 
him  the  Somersetshire  dialect  which  Edgar  here  uses. 

"  Thee  Pll  rake  up" — ^i.  e.  Cover  up.  At  the  end  of 
this  speech,  modern  editors  add, «  Exit  Edgar,  dragging 
out  the  body ;"  but  it  has  no  warrant  in  any  of  the  old 
folios,  and  the  probability  is,  that  Edgar  was  supposed 
to  bury  Oswald  on  the  spot.  Afler  he  has  done  so,  he 
addresses  Gloster,  "  Give  me  your  hand,"  without  any 
re-entrance  being  marked  in  any  recent  copies  of  the 
play.  While  modem  editors  insert  needless  stage- 
directions,  they  omit,  further  on,  one  that  is  necessary, 
and  that  is  found  in  every  old  impression,  folio  and 
quarto — "  Drum  afar  off/'—CoLLiER. 

Johnson  and  the  English  annotators  say  that  *'Xo 
rake  up  the  fire"  is  a  Staffordshire  phrase  for  covering 
the  fire  for  the  night.  It  seems  to  be  an  old  English 
phrase  which  has  become  obsolete  and  provincial,  with 
the  disuse  of  the  wood  fires,  but  it  is  common  in  Am- 
erica for  covering  over  the  embers,  though  done  with  a 
0hovel. 
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(poor  perdu  /)" — Reed  has  shown  that  tbia  aI^^ 
sion  is  to  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army,  called  in  French 
^  enfane  perdu* ;"  among  other  desperate  adventures  ic 
which  they  were  engaged,  the  night-watches  seem  tct 
have  been  common.  Warburton  is  wrong  in  supposing 
that  those  ordered  on  such  services,  were  lij^htly  or 
badly  armed,  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  and  sucli  is  tb- 
allusion  of  the  Poet :  "  Poor  perdu,  you  are  exposed  to 
the  most  dangerous  situation,  not  with  the  most  proper 
arms,  but  with  a  mere  hdmet  of  thin  and  hoary  bair.^ 
The  same  allusion  occurs  in  Davenant's  <'  Love  and 

Honour,"  1649: 

— —  I  have  endured 
Another  night  would  tirea  verdit 
More  than  a  wet  furrow  ana  great  frost. 

So  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Little  French  Lawyer  f 

I  amiethere  llkea  perdu. 
To  watdi  a  fellow  that  has  wronged  my 


**. 


—  Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  m€,  should  have  stood  that  nitrhl 
jSgainsi  my  fire." 

The  late  John  W.  Jarvis,  to  whose  faithful  and  sptr- 
ited  portraits,  posterity  will  owe  the  living  resemblance 
of  so  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  America  dorinc  the 
first  thirty  years  of  this  centur>',  when  great  men  were 
numerous  among  us,  and  good  painters  very  scarce, 
used  often  to  quote  these  lines  as  accumulating  in  the 
shortest  compass  the  greatest  causes  of  dislike  to  be 
overcome  by  good-natured  pity.  It  is  not  merely  the 
personal  enemy,  for  whom  there  might  be  human  sym- 
pathy, that  is  admitted  to  the  family  fireside,  bat  h^ 
dog,  and  that  a  dog  who  had  himself  inflicted  his  awn 
share  of  personal  injury,  and  that  too  upon  a  eentle 
being  from  whom  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  have 
received  any  provocation. 

"How  does  my  royal  lord" — No  passage  in  this  or 
any  other  drama,  can  surpass  this  scene,  where  Lear 
recognizes  Cordelia,  and  in  the  intervals  of  distraction 
asks  forgiveness  of  his  wronged  child.  Mrs.  JameH>n 
beautifidly  remarks:  *'The  subdued  pathos  and  sim- 
plicity of  Cordelia's  character,  her  qniet  but  intense 
feeling,  the  misery  and  humiliation  of  the  bewildered 
old  man,  are  brought  before  us  in  so  few  words,  and 
sustained  with  such  a  deep  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
innermost  working  of  the  human  heart,  that  as  there  is 
nothing  surpassing  this  scene  in  Shakespeare  himself, 
so  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in  any 
other  writer." 

*'  No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel." — ^This  natural  and 
touching  incident  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  Shake- 
speare owes  to  the  older  "  Leir."  He  makes  her  kneel 
for  Lear's  blessing,  and  he  kneels  to  her.  In  the  old 
play,  Cordelia  kneels  to  her  father  on  discovering  her- 
self, and  Leir  replies, — 

O  stand  thou  up,  it  Is  mj  part  to  kneel, 
A  nd  ask  forgiveness  of  mj  former  faults. 

Cor.  O  If  jrou  wish  I  should  enjoy  my  breath, 
Bear  father  riw,  or  I  reeeirc  my  death. 

The  idea  of  the  pathetic  action  of  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter kneeling  to  each  other,  is  all  that  is  borrowed — the 
feeling  and  poetry  are  Shakespeare's  own. 

*<  —  not  an  hour  more  nor  less" — ^The  quartos  omit 
these  words,  and  M alone  and  others  decided  that  they 
were  interpolated  by  the  player.  We  see  no  ground 
for  this  belief,  and  though  the  insertion  of  them  varies 
the  versification,  it  is  not  complete  as  the  text  stands 
in  the  quartos.  In  Lear's  state  of  mind,  this  broken 
mode  of  delivering  his  thoughts  is  natural ;  and  when 
we  find  <<  not  an  hour  more  or  less"  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
we  have  no  pretence  for  -rejecting  the  words  as  not 
written  by  Shakespeare. — Coluer. 

« Every  reader  of  Shakespeare  who  has  become 
familiar  with  this  most  exquisite  scene  through  the 
modern  editions,  has  read  it  thus : — 
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— ~  FrasTf  do  not  mock  me: 
I  am  a  Tcry  foolisby  fond  old  maoy 
Founcore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  pbinlrf 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

That  most  Shakespearian  touch  of  nature — 

Fooneore  and  upwardf  not  an  hour  more  nor  lea ; — 
has  been  mutilated  by  the  editors.  The  breaking  a 
limb  off  an  ancient  statue  would,  to  our  minds,  not  be 
a  greater  sacrilege.  They  found  the  words,  <  not  an 
hour  more  nor  less,'  only  in  the  folio,  and  they  there- 
fore rejeeted  them.  MaJone  says,  <  The  folio  ahturdly 
adds,  <  not  an  hour  more  nor  less,'  i.  e.  Not  an  hour 
more  nor  less  than  an  indeterminate  number,  for 
such  is  fourscore  and  upwards.'  Why,  who  is  speak- 
ing 7  One  who  speaks  logically  and  collectedly  ?  No ! 
one  who  inmiediately  aAer  says,  <I  fear  I  am  not 
in  my  perfect  mind.'  It  was  the  half-consciousness  of 
the  *  foolish,  fond  old  man'  which  Shakespeare  meant 
to  express  by  the  mixture  of  a  determinate  and  an  in- 
determinate idea — a  depth  of  poetical  truth  which  Ste- 
reos and  Ritson  call  <  the  interpolation  of  some  foolish 
player.*  " — Knight. 

«  To  make  kirn  kven  c^er  the  Hmt  h€  ha$  /ott" — i.  e. 
It  is  dangerous  to  make  what  has  passed  during  his 
insanity  pUnn  or  level  to  his  mind,  in  his  present  un- 
settled state. 

ACT  v.— Scene  1. 

<*  Not  BOLDS  the  king  J* — <*  This  business  (says  Al- 
bany) touches  us  as  France  invades  our  land,  not  as  it 
holds  the  king,"  &e.,  i.  e.  emboldena  him  to  assert  his 
former  title.  In  Arthur  Hall's  translation  of  the 
"  lUiad,"  1681,  we  find,— 

And  Pallaa  hoUt  the  Greclcf.         Stktbm. 

"  Here  m  the  guest  of  their  true  strength** — The 
quartos,  with  as  clear  a  sense,  give  <<  Hard  is  the  guess 
of  their  great  strength."  According  to  the  folio,  which 
text  we  have  adopted,  we  must  suppose  that  Edmund 
hands  to  Albany  some  paper,  containing  a  statement 
of  « the  guess"  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 

'*^nd  hardly  shall  I  carrt  out  mt  side" — ^To  carry 
out  a  side  was  an  old  idiomatic  expression  for  success, 
probably  derived  from  playing  games  in  which  different 
sides  were  taken.  In  one  of  the  <'  Paston  Letters,"  we 
read  <*Heydon's  son  hath  6oms  oiut  his  side  stoutly 
here."  In  "The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  (Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,)  Dula  refuses  the  aid  of  Aspatia,  saying, 
"She  will  pluck  down  a  side,"  meaning,  that  if  they 
were  to  be  partners,  Aspatia  would  lose  the  game.  To 
jUuck  down  a  side  was,  therefore,  the  reverse  of  cany- 
tag  out  a  side.  Edmund  ohserves  that  he  should  hardly 
be  able  to  win  the  game  he  was  playing,  while  the 
husband  of  Goneril  was  living. — Coluer. 

Scene  II. 

**  —  and  exeunt" — So  the  folio :  the  stage-direction 
of  the  quartos  is  more  expressive  of  the  scene :  "  Al- 
arum. Enter  the  powers  of  France  over  the  stage, 
Cordelia  with  her  father  in  her  hand."  The  battle 
between  the  powers  of  Lear  and  his  enemies  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fought  in  this  scene,  in  the  interval  between 
the  exit  and  re-entrance  of  Edgar. 

Scene  III. 

**Mi/tDe  were  God's  spies" — ^As  if  we  were  angels 
commissioned  to  survey  and  report  the  lives  of  men, 
and  were  consequently  endowed  with  the  power  of 
prying  into  the  motives  of  action  and  the  mysteries  of 
conduct. — Johnson. 

"7Af  60UJEER8  shall  devour  them** — ^The  aUusion 
here  probably  is  to  the  morbus  gallicus  or  goujeres, 
printed  "  good  yeares"  in  the  folio^  and  only  expressed 
by  the  word  "good"  in  the  quartos.    There  was  a 


common  exclamation  of  the  time,  which  occurs  ia 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  "  What  the  good  year, 
my  loxd,"  which  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  by  the 
commentators  for  an  illusion  to  the  "gou jeers"  or 
goujeres.  Farmer  accuses  Florio  of  a  similar  blunder, 
in  rendering  mal  anno  a  good  year ;  the  fact  is,  that  he 
translates  it  properly  an  t7/  year,  in  both  editions  of  his 
Italian  Dictionary,  in  1598  and  1611,  without  mention- 
ing good  year  at  all. — Collier. 

Knight,  however,  retains  the  "  good  year"  and  adopts 
the  explanation  of  Tieck,  the  celebrated  German  trans- 
lator and  critic,  who  thus  lectures  the  English  editors 
for  not  understanding  their  own  native  language  : — 

"  The  *  good  yeares'  of  the  folio  is  used  ironically 
for  the  bad  year — ^the  year  of  pestilence ;  and,  like  il 
mal  anno  of  the  Italians,  had  been  long  usied  as  a  curse 
in  England.  And  yet  the  editors,  who  understood  the 
Poet  as  little  as  their  own  language,  made  out  of  this 
— the  goujeers — nnorbus  gallicus.  Why,  even  old  Florio, 
who  might  have  known  pretty  well,  is  tutored  that, 
when  he  translates  it  il  mal  anno  by  good  year,  he 
ought  to  have  written  goujeers.** 

"TAe  ujhich  immediacy." — Nares,  in  bis  valuable 
glossary,  says  <*  that  this  word,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
peculiar  to  this  passage ;"  it  was  probably  the  Poet's 
own  coinage  to  express  the  close  and  immediate  dele- 
gation of  power  without  any  thing  intervening,  as  the 
adjective  immediate  is  used  in  Hamlet;  "the  most 
ijnmediate  to  the  throne." 

" — the  walls  are  thine** — ^A  metaphorical  phrase, 
signifying  to  surrender,  like  a  town. 

"  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will.** — Albany 
tells  his  wife,  that  though  she  has  a  good  will  to  ob- 
struct her  sister's  love,  it  la  not  in  her  power. 

**  Trust  to  thy  single  rir/tte"—"  Virtue"  here  sig- 
nifies  valour;  a  Roman  sense  of  the  word.  Raleigl^ 
says,  "  The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  virtue 
they  achieved." 

"  Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet** — ^This  is  according  to 
the  ceremonials  of  the  trial  by  combat: — "The  appel- 
lant and  his  procurator  first  come  to  the  gate.  The 
constable  and  marshal  demand,  by  voice  of  heraldy 
what  he  is  and  why  he  comes  so  arrayed.— Selden's 
*^  Duello.** 

The  critic  who  is  disposed  to  denounce  the  intro- 
duction of  the  laws  and  principles  of  chivalry  into  the 
reign  of  Lear,  must  recollect  that  this  refers  to  that 
period  of  British  history  of  which  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth and  his  Armorican  original  are  the  annalists.  If 
we  are  to  receive  the  times  of  Lear  and  his  successors 
historically  at  all,  we  must  take  them  as  these  authors 
describe  them,  and  they  expressly  describe  the  usages 
and  opinions  of  chivalry,  its  tournaments  and  knights, 
"  its  ladies  and  its  pomp,"  as  in  full  glory  under  King 
Arthur,  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

^*jSnd  that  thy  tongue  some  'sat" — ''  'Say"  is  oi- 
tay,  i.  e.  sample  or  taste,  and  is  often  found  in  this 
form  in  the  old  poets  and  dramatists. 

"  Jisk  me  not  what  I  know** — ^Albany  again  appeals 
to  Goneril  whether  she  knows  the  paper,  and  in  all  the 
quartos  the  answer  is  assigned  to  her,  who  then  goes 
out.  The  folio,  having  fixeid  her  exit  after  "  Who  can 
arraign  me  fort  ?"  transfers  "  Ask  me  not  what  I 
know"  to  Edmund,  which  is  followed  in  Knight's 
edition.  The  internal  evidence  is  not  decisive  either 
way. 

"  —  our  pleasant  vices 
lilake  instruments  to  plague  us.** 

The  quartos  read  scourge  for  "  plague ;"  an  equally 
good  sense,  and  followed  by  many  editions. 

**This  would  have  uem*d  a  period,** — ^This  passage 
is  omitted  in  the  folio,  and  the  obscurity  probably  arises 
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from  some  omission,  or  other  error  of  the  ivess,  in  the 
only  old  copies  which  preserve  it,  and  our  readers  have 
seen  in  the  **  Introdactory  Remarks"  to  this  play,  the 
careless  manner  in  which  those  first  editions  were  print- 
ed. Jackson  boldly  conjectures,  ^  would  have  seemed  a 
pyramidt"  and  reads  in  the  next  line  bat  one,  **  to  am- 
plify truth  much ;''  which  gives  another  equally  harsh 
meaning.  Until  some  more  satisfactory  emendation  is 
proposed,  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  giving  the  reader 
the  substance  of  the  explanations  of  former  commenta- 
tors, which  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Stevens  gives  the  following  explanation:  —  "This 
would  have  seemed  a  period  to  such  as  love  not  sorrow, 
but— Another,  i.  e.  but  I  must  add  another,  i.  e.  another 
period,  another  kind  of  conclusion  to  my  story,  such  as 
will  increase  the  horrors  of  what  has  been  already 
told."  It  will  be  neccessary,  if  we  admit  this  interpre- 
tation, to  point  the  passage  Uius : — 

but  EDOtber : — 

(To  «nplif7  too  inudli»  would  naake  nneh  more, 
A  ad  top  extremity,) 
Whibt  I WM  big,  4ce. 

Malone's  explanation  is: — '< This  would  have  seemed 
the  utmost  completion  of  woe,  to  such  as  do  not  delight 
in  sorrow,  but  another,  of  a  difierent  disposition,  to 
amplify  misery,  <  would  give  more  strength  to  that 
which  hath  too  much;'" — ^referring  to  the  bastard's 
desiring  to  hear  more,  and  to  Albany's  thinking  that 
enough  had  been  said. 

"  —  threw  MS  on  my  father'* — So  every  old  copy ; 
but  many  editors  read  **  threw  him  on  my  father,"  be- 
cause, says  Stevens,  in  a  note  of  his,  « there  is  a 
tragic  propriety  in  Kent's  throwing  himself  on  his 
deceased  friend,  but  this  is  lost  in  the  act  of  clumsily 
tumbli  ng  a  son  over  the  lifeless  remains  of  his  father." 
Yet  as  the  old  text  is  clear  in  every  original  edition 
containing  the  lines,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  me 
should  have  been  mistaken  for  him,  I  have  (with  Ma- 
lone  and  Collier)  adhered  to  the  old  text,  admitting, 
that  it  is  more  natural  that  Kent,  in  grief,  should  have 
thrown  himself  upon  Gloster,  than  that,  in  his  violence, 
he  should  have  thrown  himself  upon  hU  father's  body. 

**  Who  dead  f    Speak,  fnAti"— We  follow  the  folio : 

the  quartos  with  many  modem  editions,  read  thus : — 

Gent.  It*s  hot,  it  aBolcet  t  it  cune  from  the  lieart  of,— — 
JUh.  Who,  man  ?  speak. 

In  the  next  line  but  one,  ^  she  hath  confessed  it"  of 
the  quarto  seems  more  proper  than  <<  she  confesses  it" 
of  the  folio. 

<'  U  this  the  promised  end** — ^i.  e.  the  promised  end  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Monck 
Mason.  Consistently  with  this,  Edgar  returns  «0r 
image  of  that  horror  ?"  i.  e.  Or  only  a  resemblance  of 
that  dread  day  7— just  as  Macbeth  calls  the  murdered 
Duncan  <<  the  great  doom's  image." 

^^Fall  and  cente.** — Albany  is  looking  on  the  pains 
employed  by  Lear  to  recover  his  child,  and  knows  to 
what  miseries  he  must  survive,  when  he  finds  them  to 
be  inefifectual.  Having  these  images  present  to  his  eyes 
and  imagination,  he  cries  out,  «  Rather  fall,  and  cease 
to  be,  at  once,  than  continue  in  existence  only  to  be 
wretched."  So,  in  All's  Well  that  Ewds  Well,  to 
ceoH  ia  used  for  to  die ;  and  in  Hamlet,  the  death  of 
majesty  is  called  '*  the  ceau  of  majesty." 

Again,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  : — 

Or,  ere  they  meet,  ia  me,  O  nature,  etate! 
Both  luffer  under  thif  complaint  you  bring, 
And  both  fhall  ccwe,  without  your  remedj.— SriTBin. 

The  word  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense  in  a  for- 
mer scene  in  this  play. 

« —  oftiDO  she  lot^d  and  Aa/«(i."— The  meaning  of 
this  passage  appears  to  be  this : — If  Fortune,  to  display 
the  plenitude  of  her  power,  should  brag  of  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  she  had  highly  elevated,  and  the  other 
she  had  wofuUy  depressed,  we  now  behold  the  latter.  II 
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The  quarto  reads,  '<  She  loved  or  hated,"  which  confirms 
this  explanation;  but  either  reading  will  express  the 
same  sense. — M.  Masok. 

If  we  take  the  folio  reading,  <<  loved  and  hated,"  is  not 
this  the  sense? — **U  Fortune  should  boast  of  two  per- 
sons who  had  in  turn  received  her  highest  favours  and 
injuries,  Lear  is  one  of  them."  In  other  words,  there 
can  be  but  one  besides  Lear  who  has  sufiTered  such 
reverses. 

**  This  it  a  dull  «ig&/."— Some  have  taken  this  in 
the  sense  of  Macbeth's  « This  is  a  sorry  sight."  Bat 
it  surely  refers  to  Lear's  consciousness  of  his  failing 
eyesight,  one  of  the  common  prognostics  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death  from  the  decay  of  nature,  as  Lear  is 
here  painted. 

"  —  have  FORDONE  themselves" — ^We  have  before 
been  told  in  this  scene  that  Goneril  **  fordid  herself* 
or  destroyed  herself.  One  of  the  quartos  has  '*for' 
doome  themselves,"  the  other  quartos  print  it  for- 
doom*d.  Nevertheless,  only  Goneril  had  *<  fordone" 
herself. 

**  What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come.'* — 
This  great  decay  is  Lear,  whom  Siakespeare  poetically 
calls  so,  and  means  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  this 
piece  of  decayed  royalty,  this  mtti'd  majesty.  Thus 
Gloster  laments  Lear's  frenzy, — 

O  rutn'd  piece  of  nature ! 
Again,  in  Jitlius  Casae  : — 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  tlie  noblest  man,  &e. 


**  jind  my  poor  fool  is  hang*d." — Poor  fool  was, 
in  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries, 
a  common  phrase  of  afiectionate  kindness,  applied  to 
any  person  or  thing,  where  some  feeling  for  helpless- 
ness or  misfortune  was  mixed  with  natural  tenderness, 
somewhat  as  we  now  familiarly  say  *'  poor  thing,"  in 
commiseration  or  endearment. 

Thus  Shakespeare,  in  his  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
applies  it  to  the  young  lover : — 

The  poor/od  prajrs  tliat  he  may  depart. 
Beatrice  sportively  calls  her  own  heart  thus:  ^*poor 
fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care."  Brooke,  in 
his  «RomeuB  and  Juliet,"  which  our  Poet  had  so 
largely  used  in  his  play,  thus  applies  the  phrase  to  his 
hero: — 

Ne  how  to  unlooM  hit  bonds,  does  the  pocr/ooi  dcrbe. 

Many  similar  passages  have  been  collected  by  the  com- 
mentators. With  this  customary  and  familiar  use  of 
the  phrase,  when  the  whole  interest  of  the  scene  is 
fixed  on  Cordelia's  death,  and  Lear  himself  is  in  the 
same  breath  addressing  her,  ('<  And  thou  no  breath  at 
all  ?  Thoult  come  no  more,")  it  seems  to  me  evident 
that  it  is  to  Cordelia  alone  that  the  phrase  can  allode. 
But  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  maintains  that  the  Poet  here 
meant  to  inform  his  audience  of  the  fate  of  the  Fool, 
who  has  been  silently  withdrawn  from  the  scene.  He 
has  supported  this  opinion  with  so  much  ineenuity  as  to 
the  main  question,  and  with  such  just  and  delicate  criti- 
cisms as  to  collateral  points,  that  his  note  cannot  be 
omitted  here.  We  inclose  it  in  the  substance  of  the 
opposing  arguments  of  Stevens  and  Malone : — 

<<This  is  an  expressson  of  tenderness  for  his  dead 
Cordelia,  (not  his  Fool,  as  some  have  thought,)  on 
whose  lips  he  is  still  intent,  and  dies  away  while  he  is 
searching  there  for  indications  of  life. 

^  Poor  fool,  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  was  an 
expression  of  endearment.  So,  in  Kino  Henbt  YI., 
Part  HI.  :— 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor /oolt  will  yean. 

Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : — 

And,  pretty  foolf  It  stinted  and  mid— ay. 

Again,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  or  Verona,  where 
Julia  is  speaking  of  her  lover,  Proteus : — 
Alu,poor/ocl!  why  do  I  pity  him? 
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**  I  may  add  that  the  Fool  of  Lear  was  loog  ago  for- 
otten.  Having  filled  the  space  allotted  him  in  the 
muigement  of  the  play,  he  appears  to  hare  been 
ilcDtly  withdrawn  in  the  sixth  seene  of  the  third  act 
'hat  the  thoughts  of  a  father,  in  the  bitterest  of  all 
loments,  while  his  faroorite  child  lay  dead  in  his  arms, 
bould  recur  to  the  antic  who  had  formerly  diverted 
im,  has  somewhat  in  it  that  I  cannot  reconcile  to  the 
iea  of  genuine  sorrow  and  despair. 

"  Besides  this,  Cordelia  was  recently  hanged ;  but  we 
now  not  that  the  Fool  had  soffered  in  the  same  man- 
er,  nor  can  imagine  why  he  should.  The  party  ad* 
erse  to  Lear  was  little  interested  in  the  fate  of  his 
ester.  The  only  use  of  him  was  to  contrast  and  alle- 
iate  the  sorrows  of  his  master ;  and,  that  purpose  being 
ally  answered,  the  Poet's  solicitude  about  him  was  at 
in  end. 

''The  term,  poor  fooly  might  indeed  hare  misbecome 
be  mouth  of  a  Tsssal  commisenting  the  untimely  end 
f  a  princess,  but  has  no  impropriety  when  used  by  a 
reak,  old,  distracted  king,  in  whose  mind  the  distinc- 
ions  of  nature  only  surrive,  while  he  is  uttering  his 
ast  frantic  exclamations  over  a  murdered  daughter.'' — 

"  I  confess,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  thought  that 
'.iear  means  his  Fool,  and  not  Cordelia.  If  he  means 
Cordelia,  then  what  I  have  always  considered  as  a 
leanty,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  accidental  stroke  of 
he  pencil  that  produced  the  foam. — Lear's  affectionate 
'emembrance  of  the  Fool  in  this  place,  I  used  to  think, 
Hras  one  of  those  strokes  of  genius,  or  of  nature,  which 
ire  90  often  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  him  only. 

"  Lear  appears  to  have  a  particular  affection  for  this 
Pool,  whose  fidelity  in  attending  him,  and  endeavour- 
ng  to  divert  him  in  his  distress,  seems  to  deserve  all 
lis  kindness. 

*< '  Poor  fool  and  knave,'  says  he,  in  the  midst  of  the 
thunder  storm, '  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  that's  yet 
Jorry  for  thee.' 

'*  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  me  to  be  allowing 
too  much  consequence  to  the  Fool,  in  making  Lear 
bestow  a  thought  on  him,  even  when  in  still  greater 
iistress.  Lear  is  represented  as  a  good-natured,  pas- 
lionate,  and  rather  weak  old  man ;  it  is  the  old  age  of 
a  cockered  spoiled  boy.  There  is  no  impropriety  in 
!(iving  to  such  a  character  those  tender  domestic  affec- 
tions, which  would  ill  become  a  more  heroic  character. 
Bach  as  Othello,  Macbeth,  or  Richard  III. 

"  The  words--^  No,  no,  no  life ;'  I  suppose  to  be  spo- 
ken, not  tenderly,  but  with  passion  :  Let  nothing  now 
live ; — let  there  be  universal  destruction ; — *  Why  should 
a  dofr,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life,  and  thou  no  breath  at 
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"  It  may  be  observed,  that  as  there  was  a  necessity, 
the  necessity  of  propriety  at  least,  that  this  Fool,  the 
favoarite  of  the  author,  of  Lear,  and  consequently  of 
the  audience,  should  not  be  lost  or  forgot,  it  ought  to 
be  known  what  became  of  him :  however,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  we  cannot  infer  much  from  thence ; 
Shakespeare  is  not  always  attentiTc  to  finish  the  figures 
of  his  groups. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  an  actor,  by  adopting  the 
interpretation  mentioned  above,  by  applying  the  words 
poor  fool  to  Cordelia,  the  audience  would,  I  should 
imsffine,  think  it  a  strange  mode  of  expressing  the 
grief  and  affection  of  a  father  for  his  dead  daughter, 
and  that  daughter  a  queen.  The  wotds  poor  fool  are 
andonbCcdIy  expressive  of  endearment ;  and  Shake- 
speare himself,  in  another  place,  speaking  of  a  dying 
animal,  calls  it  poor  dappled  fool :  but  it  never  is,  nor 
never  can  be,  used  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  but  to 
commiserate  some  very  inferior  object,  which  may  be 
loved  without  much  esteem  or  respect."— Sin  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

"  Lear,  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  in  this  scene  to 
Ms  ottering  these  wocds,  and  from  thence  to  his  death, 
is  wholly  occupied  by  the  loss  of  his  daughter.    He  is 
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diverted  indeed  from  it  for  a  moment  by  the  intrusion 
of  Kent,  who  forces  himself  on  his  notice ;  but  he  in* 
stantly  returns  to  his  beloved  Cordelia,  over  whose 
dead  body  he  continues  to  hang.  He  is  now  himself  in 
the  agony  of  death ;  and  surely,  at  such  a  time,  when 
his  heart  is  just  breaking,  it  would  be  highly  unnatural 
that  he  should  think  of  his  FooL  But  the  great  and 
decisive  objection  to  such  a  supposition  is  that  which 
Mr.  Stevens  has  mentioned — ^that  Lear  had  just  seen 
his  daughter  hanged,  having  unfortunately  been  admit* 
ted  too  late  to  preserve  her  life,  though  time  enough  to 
punish  the  perpetrator  of  the  act:  but  we  have  no 
authority  whatsoever  for  supposing  his  Fool  hanged 
also. 

*'  In  old  English,  a  fool  and  an  inmocent  are  synony- 
mous terms.  Hence  probably  the  peculiar  use  of  the 
expression — poor  fool.  In  the  passage  before  us,  Lear, 
I  conceive,  means  by  it  dior^  tuiitr^  kdpltu  inmh 
cena  /" — ^Malonb. 
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II 


AUkougk  our  last,  avd  Ua9t, "  etc.— With  Collier 
and  Knight  we  give  the  text  as  in  the  folio,  bv  which 
we  lose  the  so-often  quoted  words  ''Though  last,  not 
least,"  which  are,  nevertheless,  Shakespeare's.  The 
modem  text,  made  up  of  parts  of  each  original  reading 
is  thas  piven— 

Althouffh  the  iMt  aoc  Icaat;  to  whoia  yomff  lore 
The  Tines  of  Franee,  etc. 

The  quartos  read — 

But  now,  our  J07, 
A  Ithougta  tho  last,  not  lemtt  m  our  Atar  lore, 
What  mo  you  mj  to  wlo  a  third,  man  opulent 
Than  your  sirtere? 

The  Poet  has  revised  his  text,  re-amnging  the  lines, 
and  introducing  a  new  member  of  the  sentence  "to 
whose  young  love,"  etc. 

^ "  By  Jupitsr" — ^Johnson  says,  "  Shakespeare  makes 
his  Lou*  too  much  of  a  mythologist;  he  haa  Hecate  and 
Apollo  before."  The  Poet  is  perfectly  justified  by  the 
chroniclers  in  malung  Lear  invoke  the  heathen  deities. 
Hollingshed  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
stood  in  the  time  of  Bladud,  Lear  s  lather. 

"  Election  wioket  not  up  on  tuck  eonditiom^* — The 
use  of  "made  up,"  in  Timon  and  in  Ctmbelinx,  shows 
that  to  make  up  is  here— to  decide,  to  conclude.  The 
ckaiee  of  Burgundy  refuses  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
such  terms. 

"  —  Fall  into  taint" — M.  Mason  interprets  the  pas- 
sage thus: — ^"Her  offence  must  be  monstrous,  or  the 
former  affection  which  you  professed  for  her  must  fall 
into  taint--become  the  subject  of  reproach."  Montter, 
as  a  verb,  is  used  in  Coriolanus. 

"  —  fckat  PLIOHTXD  cunning  kide$" — The  quartos 
read  pleated ;  modem  editions,  plaited;  all  havmg  the 
same  meaning  in  their  literal  sense,  and  here  taken 
figuratively  for  eomplieeUe,  intricate  f  involved. 

"  Wko  covers  fauUg,  at  last  ufiik  tkame  derides"-^ 
This  line  is  ordinarily  printed  after  the  quartos, — 
Who  eorer  faults,  at  last  ehaBO  then  deridea. 

It  was,  perhaps,  so  written  at  first,  and  altered  as  in  the 
folio  and  our  text  Time  covers  foults,  until  at  last  it 
exposes  them  to  shame :  a  clear  and  weighty  sense. 

"  I  would  uirsTATB  my$elf,"  etc. — ^There  are  several 
explanations  of  this  passage.  Stevens  represents  Gloster 
to  say,  he  would  unstate  himself  to  be  sufficiently  re- 
solved to  punish  Edgar — that  is,  he  would  give  up  his 
rank  and  his  fortune.  Mason,  "  he  would  give  all  he  poe- 
sessed  to  be  certain  of  the  truth."  Johnson,  "  I  should 
unstate  myself — ^it  would  in  me  be  a  departure  from  the 
paternal  character— to  be  in  a  due  resolution — to  be 
settled  and  composed  on  such  an  occasion."  Tieck  in- 
clines to  Johnson's  explanation.     Collier  thinks  the  ob- 
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%'ioiis  aeiue  i«,  **  I  woald  sacrifice  my  rank  if  I  could 
arrive  but  at  a  tborougb  conviction  of  hia  dengn." 

"  ^^  DAT  AND  NioHT  he  wrougt  fiic" — Ttuft  IS  poiuted 
by  Malone,  and  thuee  who  adopt  his  text, — 

B7  day  and  Bisht !  he  wrongi  me^ — 
as  an  adjuratiou.     We  have,  in  Hamlet — 

O  day  and  nifht !  but  this  is  wondroiu  itranffe. 
Bat  we  follow  the  original  punctuation,  and  with  the 
later  editors,  think  with  Stevens  that  '*  By  day  or  night" 
means — always,  every  way,  constantly. 

"  To  make  this  creature  fruif/ur — We  print  the  four 

lines,  of  wliich  tliis  is  the  last,  according  to  the  metrical 

arraiigemeut  of  the  folio.     In  the  quartos  they  are  given 

as  pmse.     I  agree  with  Knight  tliat  there  caimot  be 

any  thing  more  destructive  to  the  terrific  beauty  of  the 

passage  than  the  "  regulation"  by  which  it  is  distorted 

mto  tlic  following  lines,  the  text  of  most  of  the  modem 

editions : — 

It  may  be  so,  my  lord. — Hear,  nature,  bear! 
Dear  f oddcM,  bear !    Suapend  thy  purpoee,  if 
Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful. 


"The  tragedy  of  Lear  is  deservedly  celebrated 
among  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  perhaps 
no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  so  strongly  fixed; 
which  so  much  agitates  our  passions,  and  interests  our 
curiosity.  The  artful  involutions  of  distinct  interests, 
the  striking  oppositions  of  contrary  characters,  the  sud- 
den changes  of  fortune,  and  the  quick  succession  of 
events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of  indigna- 
tion, pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene  which  does  not 
contribute  to  the  aggravation  of  the  distress  or  conduct 
of  the  action,  and  scarce  a  line  which  does  not  conduce 
to  the  progress  of  the  scene.  So  powerful  is  the  current 
of  the  Poet's  imagination,  that  the  mind  which  once  ven- 
tures within  it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

**  On  the  seeming  improbability  of  Lear's  conduct,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  he  is  represented  according  to 
histories  at  that  time  vulgarly  received  as  true.  And, 
perhaps,  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and 
Ignorance  of  the  age  to  which  this  story  is  referred,  it 
will  appear  not  so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate  Lear's 
manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference  of  one  daughter 
to  another,  or  resignation  of  dominion  on  such  conditions, 
would  be  yet  credible,  if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Guinea 
or  Madagascar.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  by  the  mention 
of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idea  of  times 
more  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by  softer  manners ; 
and  the  truth  is,  that  though  he  so  nicely  discriminates, 
and  BO  minutely  describes  the  characters  of  men,  he 
comnionlv  neglects  and  confounds  the  characters  of  ages, 
by  minglmg  customs  ancient  and  modem,  English  and 
foreign. 

"  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  in  '  The 
Adventurer,'  very  minutely  criticized  this  play,  remarks, 
that  tlie  instances  of  cruelty  are  too  savage  and  shock- 
ing, and  that  the  intervention  of  Edmund  destroys  the 
simplicity  of  the  story.  These  objections  may,  I  think, 
be  answered,  by  repeating,  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
daughten  is  an  historical  &ct,  to  which  the  Poet  has 
added  little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a  series  of  dialogue 
and  action.  But  I  am  not  able  to  apologize  with  equal 
plausibility  for  the  extrusion  of  Gloster's  eyes,  which 
seems  an  act  too  horrid  to  be  endured  in  dramatic  ex- 
hibition, and  such  as  must  always  compel  the  mind  to 
relieve  its  distresses  by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  our  autnor  well  knew  what  would  please 
the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

"  The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
action  is  abundantly  recompensed  by  the  addition  of 
variety,  by  tlie  art  with  which  he  is  made  to  co-operate 
with  the  chief  design,  and  the  opportunity  which  he 
gives  the  Poet  of  combining  perfidy  witli  perfidy,  and 
connecting  the  wicked  son  with  the  vricked  daughter, 
to  impress  this  important  moral,  that  villainy  is  never  at 
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a  Bto^, — that  Crimea  lead  to  crimes,  and  at  1^ 
^  in  nun. 

"But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  ealbroai 
Shakespeare  has  suffered  the  virtue  of  Cofdelia  to  peri§a. 
in  a  just  cause,  contraiy  to  the  natural  ideasi  o£  josxix, 
to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  and  what  is  yet  mare  etrmnsr, 
to  the  fiiith  of  chronicles.     Yet  this  ccnidQct  is  josti^^i 
by  the  'The  Spectator,'  who  blames  Tate  for  gi^^ms 
Cordelia  success  and  happiness  in  his  alteratiotk,  and  de^ 
clares,  that  in  his  opinion,  *  the  tragedy  faoia  tost  half  i!» 
beauty.'     Dennis  has  remarked,  wbether  jusdy  or  ek^ 
that  to  secure  the  fitvourable  reception  of  *Cato/ — *  t^ 
town  was  poisoned  with  much  ulse  and  abomindi^ 
criticism,'  and  that  endeavonn  had  been  used  to  dis- 
credit and  decry  poetical  justice.     A  play  in  -vrfaicb  the 
wicked  prosper,  and  the  virtuous  miscarryy  may  doohs- 
less  be  good,  because  it  is  a  just  representatian  of  the 
common  events  of  life ;  but  since  all  reasooHable  beisa 
naturally  love  justice,  I  cannot  easaiy  be  peraoaded  thk 
the  obser\'ation  of  justice  makes  a  play  vrorae :  or  tb^ 


if  other  excellences  are  equal,  the  audieiKde  will  m^ 
always  rise  better  pleased  from  the  final  triumph  of  per> 
secuted  virtue. 

*'  In  the  present  case  the  public  has  decided.*  Cor- 
delia, from  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  retired  with 
victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sensa&ons  could  add 
any  thing  to  the  general  suffrage,  I  mi^fat  relate.  T  was 
many  years  ago  so  shocked  by  Cordelia's  death,  thai  1 
know  not  whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  die  last 
scenes  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revise  them  as  so 
editor. 

'  There  is  another  controversy  amons  the  critics  ccw- 
ccming  this  play.  It  is  disputed  whemer  the  predomi- 
nant image  in  Lear's  disordered  mind  be  the  loss  of  bis 
kingdom  or  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy, 
a  very  judicious  critic,  has  evinced  by  induction  of  p^ 
ticular  passages,  that  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters  15  the 
primary  source  of  his  distress,  and  that  the  loss  c^  roy- 
al^ affects  him  only  as  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
evil.  He  observes,  with  great  justness,  that  Lear  would 
move  our  compassion  but  little,  did  we  not  radier  coo- 
sider  the  injured  &tfaer  than  the  degraded  king.'" — 
John  soy. 

In  the  '*  Introductory  Remarks"  prefixed  to  this  play, 
the  editor  lias  stated  his  opinion  on  several  of  the  points 
touched  on  in  this  criticism,  and  especially  the  modern 
alteration  of  Shakespeare's  catastrophe  to  Lkar,  and  the 
Poet's  probable  motives  for  A'arying  from  the  poetica] 
and  historical  legend.  Nothing  can  well  be  mure  im- 
probable and  incongruous  than  the  plot  of  Tate's  altera- 
tion, thus  commended  by  Johnson,  in  which  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  heighten  me  interest  by  a  secondary  plot 
of  mutual  love  between  Edgar  and  Cordelia,  ending  with 
their  happy  marriage.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  fee- 
ble in  style  and  thought  dian  the  dialogue  thus  interpo- 
lated among  the  dark  and  wild  passion  and  condensed 
glowing  language  of  the  original. 

This  improver  of  Shakespeare,  who  could  flatter  him- 
self that  he  was  giving  new  brilliancy  to  *'  the  heap  of 
unstrung  and  unpolished  jewels"  he  had  found  in  the 
original,  thus,  at  tne  end,  makes  all  the  deep  agonies  of 
the  wronged  fiither,  and  the  dark  insanitf  of  the  de- 
throned intellect,  forgotten,  and  repaid  by  a  childish  joy 
at  being  "  a  kuig  again :" — 

jSIh.  To  jrour  mnjesty  we  do  reiifa 
Tour  kingdom,  mve  what  part  youraelf  coaferr*d 
On  iM  in  marriage. 

Kent.  Hear  you  tbat,  my  liege  ? 

Cord.  Then  there  are  godi,  and  virtue  »  their  care. 

Lear.  IsH  pomible? 
Let  the  sphere*  itop  their  cmine,  the  sun  make  halt. 
The  winds  be  hush'd,  the  seas  and  fountains  reat, 
All  nature  patue,  and  listen  to  the  change! 
Where  Is  mjr  Kent,  mjr  Caius  ? 

KenL  Here,  mjr  liege. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  shnuld  rather  hare  mid  that  the  naanairpn  hive 
decided,  and  the  pitblfc  has  l>een  obliged  to  aequieace  in  their  ded- 
sion.  The  altered  play  has  the  upper  gallery  on  its  side ;  the  origiw! 
drama  was  patronised  bjr  Addbon: — "Yfartrix  oausa  Dits  phmiili 
sed  Tkta  Catoni,** — Stxvkhs. 
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Xcor.  Why,  I  tev*  aewt  tbat  will  recall  tby  youU ; 
Ha !  dkbt  thou  heu-*t  ?— or  did  th'  iwplrinff  ffodi 
Whaper  to  ne  alone  ?— Old  Lear  ihall  be 
A  kioK  again. 

KetU,  The  prtoee,  that  like  a  god  haa  pow'r,  hai  aald  it. 

L€»r.  Cordeltai  then  ahall  be  a  queen,  mark  that ; 
Cordelia  shall  be  queen :  winds,  catch  the  sound* 
A  nd  bear  it  on  your  rosy  winp  to  heaveny 
Cordelia  la  a  queen. 

Qiiite  of  a  piece  with  tliia  is  the  conclusion,  written  in 
e  most  approved  gtyle  of  theatrical  common-place : — 

R^-emter  EooAa  with  Gumtbk,  l.  h. 

Olosf .  Where's  ny  liege  ?    Conduct  ne  to  his  knees,  to  hall 
His  aeeond  birth  of  empire :  My  dear  Edgar 
Has,  with  liinMelf,  reveal'd  the  king's  blest  restoration. 

JLear.  My  poor  dark  Gloster ! 

Giosf.  O  let  me  kirn  that  onee  more  seepter'd  hand ! 

Lear.  Hold,  thoa  mistak'st  the  majesty ;  kneel  here ; 
Cordelia  has  our  pow'r,  Cordelia 's  queen. 
Speak,  is  not  that  the  noble,  sufTring  Edgar? 

GIomL  My  pious  son,  more  dear  than  my  lost  eyes. 

Lear,  I  wrong'd  him  too ;  but  here's  the  fair  amends. 


Edg.  DiTine  Cordelia,  all  the  gods  can  wit 
How  mueh  thy  tore  to  empfaw  I  prefer ! 
Thy  bright  example  shall  convince  the  world. 
Whatever  storms  of  fortune  are  decreed. 
That  truth  and  Tirtue  shall  at  last  succeed. 

[FUmriik  qfdrumt 


tmdtrumpeU. 


Colman  the  Elder,  a  scholar,  and  no  contemptible 
nthor,  was  shocked  with  the  absurdities  and  improba^ 
•ilities  of  Tate's  version,  and  tried  his  hand  at  another 
Iteration,  omitting  the  loves  of  Edgar  and  Cordelia,  but 
etuming  to  the  ancient  ''happy  ending."    This  pla^, 

0  far  as  it  is  original,  though  it  has  no  particular  merit, 
§  yet  better  Uian  Tate's ;  yet  Colman  did  not  succeed 
a  dislodging  his  predecessor  from  the  nrompterVbook, 
vhere  Nahum  Tate  still  remains  seated  on  toe  dnmiatic 
hrone,  by  Shakespeare's  side. 

The  capricious  or  tender-hearted  decision  of  Johnson 
laa  been  appealed  from  and  refuted  by  several  eloquent 
writers,  as  thus  by  Mrs.  Jameson  :— 

"  When  Lear  enters  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms, 
roxnpassion  and  awe  so  seize  on  all  our  faculties,  that 
Bve  are  left  only  to  silence  and  to  tears.  But  if  I  might 
udge  from  my  own  sensations,  the  catastrophe  of  Lkar 
«  not  so  overwhelming  as  the  catastrophe  of  Othsllo. 
We  do  not  turn  away  with  the  same  feeling  of  absolute 
md  unmitigated  despair.  Cordelia  is  a  saint  ready  pre- 
pered  for  heaven ;  our  earth  is  not  good  enough  for  her : 
uid  Lear ! — O  who,  after  sufferings  and  tortures  such  as 
bis,  would  wish  to  see  his  life  prolonged  f  What !  re- 
place a  sceptre  in  that  shaking  hand  7 — a  crown  upon 
that  old  gray  head,  upon  which  the  tempest  had  poured 
in  its  wrath  7— on  which  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunders 
Bud  the  winged  lightnings  had  spent  their  fuiy? — O 
never,  never! 

Let  him  pam !  he  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 

Stretch  him  out  longer. 

"  In  the  stray  of  *  King  Leyr*  and  his  three  daughters, 
as  it  is  related  in  the  *  delectable  and  mellifluous*  romance 
of  Percelbrest,  and  in  the  chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  conclusion  is  fortunate.  Cordelia  ^feats  her 
sisters,  and  replaces  her  father  on  his  throne.  Spenser, 
in  his  venion  of  the  story,  has  followed  these  authori- 
ties. Shakespeare  has  preferred  the  catastrophe  of  the 
old  ballad,  founded  apparently  on  some  lost  tndition. 

1  suppose  it  is  by  wa^  of  amending  his  errors,  and 
brin^g  back  this  danng  innovator  to  sober  histonr, 
that  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  alter  the  play  of  Lxar  for 
the  stage,  as  they  have  altered  Bom  so  and  Julist  :^ 
they  have  converted  the  sersph-like  Cordelia  into  a 
puling  love-heroine,  and  sent  her  off  victorious  at  the 
end  of  the  play— exit  with  drums  and  colours  flying — 
to  be  married  to  Edgar.  Now  an)r  thing  more  absurd, 
more  discordant  wiui  all  our  previous  impressions,  and 
with  the  characters  as  unfolded  to  us,  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  'I  cannot  conceive,'  says  Schlegel,  'what 
ideas  of  art  and  dramatic  connection  those  perrans  have, 
who  suppose  we  can  at  pleasure  tack  a  double  conclu- 
sion to  a  tragedy— «  melancholy  one  for  hard-hearted 


spectaton,  and  a  meny  one  for  those  of  softer  mould.' " 
Mrs.  Jamksoit. 

Yet,  periiaps  Charies  Lamb  has  given  a  more  pene- 
trating fiance  into  the  philosophy  of  the  question  than 
any  of  tne  professed  critics.  It  he  is  right,  then  the  real 
secret  of  the  prolonged  popularity  of  Tate's  distortion 
of  KiHO  LsAR  IS  to  be  fotmd  in  the  foct,  that  the  grand 
and  terrible  posnon  of  the  original  is  too  purely  spiritnal 
for  mere  dranaatic  exhibition,  because  it  belongs  to  that 
highest  recion  of  intellectnal  poetry  which  can  be 
reached  only  by  the  imagination,  wanned  and  raised  by 
its  own  workings;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
chilled  and  crippled  by  attention  to  material  and  exter- 
nal imitation.     He  says— 

**  The  Lear  of  Sliakespeare  cannot  be  acted.    The 
contemptible  machinery  with  which  they  mimic  the 
storm  is  not  more  inadequate  to  represent  the  horrors 
of  the  real  elements  than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent 
Lear.    The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporeal  de- 
meanour but  m  intellectoal ;  the  explosbns  of  his  pas- 
sions are  terrible  as  a  volcano ;  they  are  storms  tuiniiw 
up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  rich  sea,  his  mind, 
with  all  its  vast  riches.     It  is  his  mind  which  is  laid 
bare.    This  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insignifi- 
cant to  be  thought  on ;  even  as  he  himself  neglects  it. 
On  the  stage,  we  see  nothing  but  corporeal  infirmities 
and  weaknesses,  the  impotence  of  rage ;  while  we  read 
it  we  see—not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear ;— we  are  in  his 
mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which  baffles  all 
the  malice  of  daughters  md  storms;  in  the  aberrations 
of  his  reason  we  discover  a  miehty  irregular  power  of 
reasoning,  immethodiced  from  the  ordinary  nurposes  of 
life,  but  exertinff  its  powers. — as  the  vrind  blows  where 
it  listeth,—- at  wul  on  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  man- 
kind.    What  have  looks  or  tones  to  do  with  that  sublime 
identification  of  his  age   vrith    that  of  *the   heavens 
themselves,*  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  con 
niving  at  the  iigustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them 
that '  they  themselves  are  old  f    What  gesture  shall  wo. 
appropriate  to  thisf     What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye 
to  do  with  such  things  f     But  the  pla^  is  beyond  all 
art,  as  the  tamperiugs  with  it  show.     It  is  too  hard  and 
stony:  it  must  have  lo%'e  scenes  and  a  happy  ending. 
It  -is  not  enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter ;  Tate  has 
put  his  hook  in  the  nostrils  of  this  Leviatnan,  for  Garrick 
and  his  followers,  the  showmen  of  the  scene,  to  draw 
it  about  more  easily.     A  happy  ending ! — ^as  if  the  living 
martyrdom  that  liear  had  gone  through, — ^the  flaying 
of  his  feelings  alive, — did  not  make  a  fair  dismissal  m>m 
the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him.     If  he 
is  to  live,  and  to  be  happy  after,  why  all  this  '  pudder' 
and  preparation — ^wh^  torment  us  with  all  this  unneces- 
sary sympathy  f   as  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting 
his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again  could  tempt  him  to  act 
over  his  mis-used  station,— as  if,  at  his  vears  and  with 
his  experience,  any  thing  was  left  him  but  to  die  ?" — 
Charlks  Lamb's  "  TheairaUa." 

The  grand  characteristics  of  the  drama,  and  of  Lear 
himself,  are  thus  admirably  analyzed  and  diicriminated 
by  Mr.  Hallam : — 

*'  If  originali^of  invention  did  not  so  much  stamp 
every  play  of  Shi^cespeare  that  to  name  one  as  the 
most  origmal  seems  a  disparagement  to  others,  we 
might  say  that  this  great  prerogative  of  genius  was  ex- 
ercised above  all  in  Lear.  It  diverges  more  from  the 
model  of  regular  tragedy  than  Macbeth,  or  Othsllo, 
and  even  mudi  more  than  Hamlet;  but  the  fable  is 
better  constructed  than  in  the  last  of  these,  and  it  dis- 
plays full  as  much  of  the  almost  superhuman  inspiration 
of  the  Poet  as  the  other  two.  Lear  himself  is  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  of  dramatic  conceptions:  ioeal  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  romantic  imagination,  yet  idealized 
from  the  reality  of  nature.  In  preparing  us  for  the  most 
intense  sympathy  vrith  this  old  man,  he  first  abases  him 
to  the  ground ;  it  is  not  (Edipus,  against  whose  respected 
age  the  gods  Uiemselves  have  conspired ;  it  is  not  Ores- 
tes, noble-minded  and  affectionate,  whose  crime  has 
been  virtue ;  it  is  a  headstrong,  feeble,  and  selfish  being 
whom,  in  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy,  nothing  seems  ca- 
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ubla  of  radaenung  in  our  crfoa-^iotliiiix  but 
tows — iutsoie  woe,  niinatiual  wrong.  Then  t 
that  splendid  nudneu,  not  ■bnirdly  uddeQ,  u 
tngodiee,  but  in  which  the  Mringi  that  keep  hia  i 
powBia  logelher,  give  way  one  alter  the  oilier, 
tnnxjt  of  i«gB  ana  grief.     Then  il  i«  that  wo  Hoi 


grow  ttrongwr  in  calainilj,  and  especiaUy  under  wrong. 
An  Bwfut  eloquence  belongs  to  unmerited  sufTering. 
Thoughla  bunt  oat  more  profoond  than  Lear,  in  hu 
pniBperon*  boor,  could  ever  have  conceived:  inconse- 
quent, fur  such  il  the  condition  of  madnea ;  but  in  them- 
■elves  fragmenu  of  truth,  the  reason  of  an  nnreaaonable 
uind." — HiLLtx'a  " LileratHTt  ^Europe." 

All  (pectaton,  all  readers,  have  lelt  and  ai^Dwledged 
^tB  touching  nattUTB  of  Coidelia'i  character;  bat  cridc* 
base  beeu  so  much  absorbed  with  the  grander  feature* 
of  the  iiyurad  bther,  or  ao  little  versed  in  discrimio- 
Uing  Ibe  more  delicate  shades  of  female  character,  that 
their  notice  of  Coidelia  consiali  of  Utile  more  than  vagae 
genetalicies,  tucb  as  describe  ktr  no  more  than  they  do 
any  other  of  the  gentle  and  pure  minds  which  Shake- 
■peare  delighted  to  paint — tlun  Imogen,  or  Ophelia,  or 
Kfiranda,  or  Deadenuma.  Mrs.  JameioD  has  supplied 
this  defiaency,  and  traced  with  eicjuiats  discrioiinBtioti 
(tf  taste  and  feeling,  the  peculiarities  of  moral  delinea- 
tioa  in  this  character  which  give  to  it  such  a  truth  of 
individnahiy,  and  an  effect  so  quiet  yet  to  deep.  The 
character,  as  ahe  remarks,  has  do  olient  paints  upon 
which  the  fcncy  can  seize,  little  of  external  developmeol 
of  intellect,  less  of  passion,  and  still  lew  of  imagination ; 
yet  it  is  completely  made  out  in  a  few  scenes,  and  we 
are  surprised  to  End  that  in  tbose  few  scenes  there  is 
matter  for  a  life  of  reflection,  and  materials  enough  for 
twenty  heromea. 

After  pointing  onl  the  eicellences  of  the  female  char- 
acter eiempliGed  in  Cordelia,  as  sensibility,  gentleness, 
magnanimi^,  (bttitade,  generous  affection,  Mn.  Jameson 
proceeds  to  inquire,  "What  is  il,  then,  which  lends 


ID  Cordelia  that  peculiai'  and  ittdividDal  Imlfa  of  cbarac- 
ter  which  distinguishas  her  from  ereiy  other  liiiiiisa 
bemgl 

"II  is  a  natural  reserve,  a  tardinesa  of  coocepdra 
'  which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke  which  ii  in. 
tends  to  do,^ — a  subdued  quietness  of  deportjnent  Biid 
expression — a  veiled  shyness  throvt-n  over  all  brr  eii»- 
tions, — herlanguage  and  her  manner, — making  the  (put- 
ward  demonstration  invariably  lall  short  of  what  we 
know  to  be  the  feeling  within.  Not  only  is  the  pnrtraa 
singularly  beautiful  and  interesting  in  itself,  but  the  tint- 
duct  of  Cordelia,  and  the  part  which  she  beasm  i: 


Tbe  generous,  delicate,  but  shy  dispoaitioa  ( 
delia,  concealing  itself  at  first  undc  eilanial  coolaeM. 
Mis.  J- then  adds,  "is  beautifully  represented  as  m  certaia 
modification  of  character,  the  neceasary  result  of  ferlion 
habitually  repressed ;  arid  through  the  whole  play  we 
trace  the  same  peculiar  and  individual  dispotdtiDD — the 
same  absence  of  all  display — the  same  aobnely  of  speech 
veiling  the  most  profound  affections — the  aame  quiet 
steadineas  of  purpose — the  shrinking  from  all  exhibition 
of  emotion- 

"  '  Tout  lit  itntimeni  natmreU  onl  lent  pttdemr,'  was 
■  mva-voet  observatian  of  Madame  de  8tael,  when  dia- 
gusted  by  the  sentimental  affectation  of  her  imitalon. 
This  'padeur,'  carried  to  an  eiceas,  appeata  to  me  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Cordelia.  Thus,  in  the  de- 
scHpdoQ  of  her  deportment  when  she  receives  the  lel.- 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  informine  her  of  the  cauelty  of 
her  sisten  and  the  wretched  condition  of  Lear,  we  seem 
to  have  her  before  us : — 


Thtii  swrnr  ikt  tunsd,  ID  deal  W 


ifrttfdsas. 


"  Here,  the  last  line — the  image  bron^t  belbre  os  of 
Cordelia  starting  away  from  observatioD  '  to  deal  with 
grief  alone,'  is  equally  as  beaatjfnl  as  it  is  chaiscteiistic. " 


^ 


H. 


j'  DATE    OF    THE    COHFOSITKW,   CUAXACTliBIKTICS    OT 

■    /  ,  THE    PLAY,   AND   STATE  OF   THE    TEXT. 

n       /  fnUEBE  wu  uo  txlilioii  of  Cihbujhi  priiitaJ  duriug  iha 

,' '      _  7  I     aulhor't  life,  aa  that  it  appeared  in  pripl  for  Ibe  fint  liuw 

■[     •  I  in  tbe  folio  of  16S3,  from  the  niuiucripti  in  the  powee- 

{  :  uon  of  Ibe  editon,  Hemiug  it  Cundsl.     No  exienial  eTid«uc« 

'  -y.  -"'■  jet  djacovered  •bow*  the  dale  of  il*  cxnopoolion  at  fint  repto- 

,\  wutAtioii  on  the  Mage,  except  that  it  appear*  from  tlte  maiiu- 

^         t  (cript  diary  of  the  attrological  and  ibeotrica]  Dr.  tiaoua  Fonnau 

''l   \'i  ^  that  itwa*  acted  eome  time  in  ItflOor  1611,  IbouKh  perfaapa 

,  Dot  thea  ibr  the  Gnt  time.    Thi>  aingular  character,  ionucdy 

V  known  only  to  die  antiquarian  inquirer  at  one  of  llie  •ucceaom 

i>flBanuxlailiiilogenoft]ie  liiteenthandieveiiteeiilhcenuirio. 

^'.  wbu,  hair  quacki  and  half  leurued  enlhiuiaMi,  begau  lij  iu- 

^  piKiiig  upuD  tliemielve*  with  tlie  matbemuticHl  aul  chemical 

mysleriea  of  their  imaginary  Kiunce*,  and  theu  impoied  npou 

^  ^  the  credulity  (if  othen,  boa,  within  Kime  few  yean,  beeulraut- 

/  --.  ^~     '  feired  fivm  the  company  of  bii  old  oiaociatee.  Dee,  Kelly, 

/  Booker,  and    IjUy,  by  Mr.  CoUier'i  lucky  diacoveiy  of  hia 

manuicript  "  Booke  of  PUya,  and  Kolea  thereon,  fiir  couunou 
obey,"  and  inlruluced  into  the  suciely  of  poeu,  ciilica,  and  acton,  aud  to  the  acquaintance  of  all  kiven  of 
hokespearian  literature. 
This  learned  penoQ,  for  Mich  he  waa  really,  and  a  mathematician  ^K>ve  the  level  of  hia  age,  yet  prided  himirlf 
u  being  "  judiciouji  and  fortuuats  in  boraiy  queilioni,  especially  thefts,  a>  also  in  aickntra,"  and  having  "  good 
occeM  in  resolving  qnestioaa  about  mairiage ;"  and  be  was,  either  from  laile  or  br  aome  reason  "  of  common 
vUcy,"  a  regular  playgoer,  and  kept  a  diary  of  hi*  theatrical  experience,  containing  brief  notes  and  sketches  of 
he  plots  of  new  piece*,  which,  had  it  been  the  laihiou  of  those  days,  might  have  qualified  him  for  a  regular  the- 
Incal  reporter  and  critic.  He  gives  ils  in  this  way  an  account  of  the  plot  of  CTaaiLINA,  as  we  now  read  it,  bat 
loes  not  accompany  it  with  the  precise  date  on  which  be  saw  it  \  but,  from  the  other  dates  of  the  joumal,  it  must 
lave  been  •ome  time  in  1610  or  1611.  There  is  no  indication  that  this  play  was  then  just  brooght  oat,  but  still  it 
ippears  that  it  was  new  cuougb  for  the  plot  not  to  be  familiar  to  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  theatres.  This  refutes 
be  opinion  of  Tieck,  adopted  by  other  German  critics,  that  Cihbslihi  was  the  author's  last  work,  written  in  1614 
«  1615,  and  coiuequeully  after  be  had  retired  from  Londou.  But  Formau's  diary  shows  that  it  must  have  beeu 
•rilten  before  1611,  or  Shakespeare's  forty  .seventh  year.  Beyond  this,  the  external  evidence  aSbrds  no  meam  of 
iKertaining  it*  date.  But  the  internal  evidence  of  style  and  thought  gives  us  more  clear  indicationi.  The  cast 
if  aulrmn  and  pbiknophical  tboogbt,  the  comjsBSsed  and  eUiptical  diction,  the  bold  and  free  iiie  of  word*  and 
jihrues  in  new  or  onusual  applications,  clearly  mark  the  maturer  miiul  and  fullness  of  power  attained  by  the 
(uihor,  and  the  familiar  and  habitual  employment  of  that  peculiar  style — we  might  almost  say,  that  peculiar  lan< 
^uage — his  genius  bad  finmed  fin-  hii  own  use.  It  is  therefore  certainly  {at  least  aa  to  all  Ibe  poetical  and  graver 
pani)  not  an  early  woi^,  and  evidently  much  later  than  three  or  four  of  the  comedies,  and  BOHIO  AHD  Jvlkt  in 
liie  original  form.  Beyond  this,  we  cannot,  with  any  reasonable  cunGdence,  asaign  any  definite  limila  to  the  period 
mlhio  which  it  might  have  been  written,  I  cannot  see  any  thing  in  style,  language,  or  tbmighl,  to  proclude  tba 
•appcaitiDn  that  CTHBtLiici  was  written  soon  after  the  enlarged  Bohio  add  Juliet,  with  the  full  soliloquy  at  the 
tomb,  cH-etse  between  that  dale  and  the  production  of  Othillo;  and  to  this  period  of  the  Poet's  life,  the  romantio 
cnnstmclion  of  the  plot,  the  luxury  of  the  description  of  Imogen  and  her  chamber,  the  excited  and  exhilarating 
iiHi.-n»t  and  yonthfiil  spirit  with  which  be  paints  the  mountain  scenery  and  the  forest  occupationa  of  old  Belatiua 
>nil  hii  noble  bojt,  might  lead  ua  to  aaaign  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  nulhing  to  indicate  that  all  dkat  ^ves  interest  and  beauty  to  the  atoiT  might  not  bava 
Wo  written  some  time  alter  Macbxth  and  Lain,  in  the  genial  bonn  of  the  author's  declining  age,  when  tbe 
cUimy  lentiment  that  bad  cast  lis  sbadows  over  some  of  tbe  yean  of  the  Poet'a  city  life  had  passed  away,  and 
enrly  recollectiatis  and  yonlbful  sympathies  came  thronging  back  upon  his  mind,  amid  the  tranquil  scene*  of  hi* 
boyhood.  Tbe  visioa  of  Leonatus,  indeed,  near  tbe  close,  can  hardly  bebng  to  this  period  of  the  Poet's  taale  and 
Vo^f.  Several  critics  and  editors,  whose  judgment  Is  most  entitled  to  respect,  are  of  opinion  that  tba  scene  of  tbe 
vision  is  not  by  Sbakeqware,  but  interpolated  by  tbe  old  managers.  Yet  Ibe  mytbologicBl  incident  of  the  tablet 
"li  tbe  prophecy  i*  intarwoTOi  with  the  plot,  and  must  have  come  from  tlie  sothor  of  the  play  himself.  To  me. 
Ibis  Hcms  Ibe  only  part  of  the  plot  which,  when  the  imagination  i*  once  interested  in  tbe  story,  strikes  us  aa  ofien- 
>i<v.  and  conm7  to  poetical  bnth,  Eveo  theatrical  or  poetical  probability  requires  a  tranaient  and  conventional 
MkS,  Mich  •*  the  ntodeiii  reader  or  spectator  i*  reedy  enough  to  give  to  biries,  magician*,  to  witches  and  ghosts — 
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to"thewierdBisten/*  andto  "the  borifsdin^iestycifDeiimai^/'MwdlM  to  the  "daintj  Ariel;'*  hut  our  edmatMi 
md  habits  of  thoo^it,  will  not  permit  this  to  be  lent  lor  a  moment  to  Jupiter  or  to  any  other  of  the  nuichiBery  d 
claarical  mythology  as  real  inddenti  and  penonages  of  the  drama.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  blemiali — the  mit 
blemish  of  the  skilfully  interwoven  plot — which  the  experienced  author  of  Othkllo  or  Macbkth  ooold  not  kn 
hazarded  even  as  a  bold  experiment  on  the  taste  of  his  audience.  This  ciicumstuice  gives  much  probalxility  to  C<«*> 
ridge's  conjecture  that  Ctmbeliits  was  originally  the  product  of  "  the  first  epoch*'  of  Shakespeare's  nound,  an  eadj 
and  almost  boyish  effort,  afterwards  neariy  re-written.  Much  of  the  prose  dialogue,  though  not  unwuttliy  ol*  ito  aivr 
association  with  higher  matter,  might  well  have  been  the  rapid  composition  of  the  young  dramatiat,  while  die  ke^ 
pantomimic  stage-directions  of  the  fifth  act,  such  as  occur  in  no  other  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies^  are  remarked  1^ 
some  mtics,  the  most  conversant  with  the  eariy  English  druna,  as  belonging  to  the  twte  and  oaages  ol*  the  cL 
stage.  Supposing,  as  is  very  probable,  that  the  first  showy  sketch  of  the  play,  like  the  eariy  Hami.kt,  had  bcccsc 
popular  and  fiuniliar  to  the  public,  when  its  author  turned  to  it  again  to  enlaz^  and  improve  it,  he  may  ^prdl  hs<« 
found  that  he  could  not  wholly  reject  what  had  been  relished  by  the  public,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himM-' 
with  merely  enriching  the  work  of  his  youth  with  the  *'  mellow  hangings"  of  his  now  ripened  intdlect.  Tt^ 
theory  concurs  in  substance  with  that  of  Tieck  and  other  critics,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  consideratiaB. 
and  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  though  the  argument  is  not  so  conclusive  as  to  shut  out  future  inquirf  or  en- 
dence.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  still  more  minnte  (and  by  no  means  improbable)  cxmjectDnl  theoy 
of  the  plan,  and  design,  and  date  of  this  drama. 

The  antiquarian  critic,  Rymer,  was  indignant  at  the  want  of  poetical  justice  in  Othkllo,  and  pcvpoeed  as  si 
improvement  that  the  fatal  magic  "  napkin"  should  be  found  in  Desdemona's  bed,  and  thus  her  life  pge#ei*f<i 
and  her  honour  vindicated.  The  critic,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  conceit,  did  not  perceive  that  the  Poet  had  hia»el: 
in  CricBELiirx  provided  this  very  variation  of  his  tale  of  bloody  jealousy  fen:  the  gratification  of  tfaoae  urbo,  lik' 
Rymer  and  Johnson,  shrunk  from  the  deep  horrors  of  Othkllo's  closing  scenes.  We  may  accordingly  a— iiiis'  ii 
as  probable  that  some  years  after  the  production  of  Othello,  in  1603-4,  when  tibe  Poet  had  pasaed  the  middle 
stage  of  life,  and  when  the  darker  views  of  man  and  society,  which  seem  firom  some  peiBonal  reasons  to  hsT^e  asd- 
dened  a  period  of  his  mature  years,  and  for  a  time  to  have  made  him  (to  use  Mr.  Hallam's  words)  "  the  sterc 
censurer  of  man" — when  these  had  been  dispelled  by  the  mild  and  cheerful  rays  of  his  descending  son — ^wh^zi, 
according  to  Coleridge's  theory,  **  his  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and  his  interest  no  less  than  his  influence  as  a  maaas^r, 
enabled  him  to  bring  forward  the  laid-by  labours  of  his  youth,"  he  then  resumed  the  melodramatic  Ctmbxxjkb  ^ 
his  early  days^  containing  the  outline  of  die  plot,  the  incidents  of  stage-effect,  and  the  mythological  pagesmt.  sod 
employed  these  as  a  fit  canvass  on  which  to  pourtray  a  second  Desdemona,  with  a  happier  fiite.  In  Imogen,  be  hsi 
given  us  a  Desdemona  transplanted  from  comparatively  modem  times  and  the  aristocratic  retirement  of  VeDedaii 
society,  to  the  dim  regions  of  old  romance,  and  the  mountains  and  foresti  of  ancient  England.  With  a  love  as 
deep,  as  pare,  as  devoted  as  Desdemona's,  and  with  iho  same  singleness  of  heart  and  resolve  of  purpose,  lunosea 
has  received  besides,  from  the  Poet,  a  high  imaginative  grace,  fitted  for  the  wflder  and  more  romantic  f^huncter  of 
her  story.  Posthumus  is  a  less  terrible  Othello,  deceived  like  him,  and  erring,  but  penitent,  sorrowing,  and  at  last 
forgiven  and  forgiving.  Cloten  is  another  Roderigo,  differing  not  only  in  rank  and  station,  but  so  diflferent  in  chsr^ 
acter  as  to  mark  the  wlmnsical  diversity  which  may  be  found  in  vanity  and  foUy.  The  Poet's  milder  mood  sfaed« 
its  kindness  even  over  the  villain  of  the  plot,  and  the  malignant  revenge  of  lago  is  softened  in  lachimo  into  a  more 
pardonable  selfish  vanity,  ha74inling  the  most  fatal  results,  not  fitmi  deUberate  intent,  but  from  thonghtlesB  indiffrf- 
ence  to  the  happiness  of  others ;  so  that  at  last,  when  we  find  him  weighed  down  by  "  the  guilt  and  heavinea 
within  his  bosom,"  for  having  "  belied  a  lady  of  that  land,"  we  assent  with  aU  our  hearts  to  the  Poet's  own  good 
nature,  speaking  through  the  generous  Posthumus,  who,  when  die  penitent  lachimo  sinks  before  him,  borne  dova 
by  the  weight  of  his  "  heavy  conscience,"  punishes  him  only  vrith  forgiveness. 

This  theory  may  derive  some  support  horn,  the  first  editors  having,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  placed  CTHnsuirx  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  as  being  the  last  of  the  tragedies  (which  are  arranged  together  in  die  latter  part  of  the  Tohrm^) 
if  not  the  last  of  the  author's  works.  No  objection  to  the  theofy  occurs  to  me  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  sup- 
position, highly  probable  on  other  grounds,  and  as  such  received  by  the  best  critics,  that  there  had  been  an  earticr 
and  popular  outline  of  the  same  play  by  the  same  author,  which  had  become  so  familiar  that  he  did  not  care  to 
remove  parts  which  the  public  taste  had  approved,  though  not  quite  in  unison  with  the  nobler  prodncta  of  faia  owa 
matured  and  disciplined  mind. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  confess,  in  despite  of  all  diese  probabilities,  the  disooveiy  of  another  buried  anthority  Uks 
Dr.  Forman's,  might  annihilate  them  all.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  opposing  proof,  this  theory  aeeois  quits 
as  worthy  of  being  received  as  matter-of-fiu;t  literary  history  as  most  of  the  modem  philosophical  versaoas  of 
ancient  history,  by  Niebuhr  and  other  ingenious  scholars,  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  beantifbl  tmditians 
of  Plutarch  and  livy. 

But,  independentiy  of  this  question,  in  whatever  period  of  Shakespeare's  intellectnal  ptogress  Ctvbbusik  may 
have  been  vnitten,  it  is  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  being  associated  with  the  best  productions  of  his  genius.  If  it 
is  inferior  to  Lsah,  to  Hamlst,  or  to  Macbeth,  its  inferiority  is  that  of  a  less  lofty  object  and  design,  not  that  of 
feebler  power.  It  has  been  very  happily  distinguished  from  them,  (by  HazHtt,  I  believe,  originally,)  aa  beiog 
not  a  tragedy,  but  a  dramatic  romance.  The  anthor  did  not  attempt  to  stir  the  deeper  emotioiiB  of  pity  or  tetrar, 
but  merely  to  excite  and  keep  up  a  lively  interest  of  romantic  narrative,  decorated  with  varied  imageiy  of  graDe 
and  beauty,  and  moralized  with  a  libend  and  practical  philosophy.  We  do  not  in  it,  as  in  die  greater  tragodiaa, 
behold  the  impetuous  flood  of  dark  passkm  sweepmg  onwaid  hretiatibly  to  iu  dread  amdaaion ;  but  we  cheer&Uy 
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ibllow  the  Poet's  guidance,  doiig  the  ooune  of  hii  fwift  monntain-stream  foaming  along  over  many  a  rock,  or 
winding  through  dell  and  fiMreat,  or  cultured  field,  and  at  every  turn  opening  to  ut  some  new  and  surprising  beauty. 
If  I  may  borrow  an  image  from  the  poetic  scenery  of  our  own  land,  I  would  say,  that  though  OTHELto,  Macbith, 
and  Lkar  produce  on  our  minds  an  effect  like  that  of  the  terrible  beauty  and  overwhelming  power  of  Niagara, 
yet  hi«  must  be  a  wayward  and  capricious  taste  which  these  noblest  works  of  Nature  and  of  Grenius  could  reuder 
insensible  to  the  long  and  varied  succession  of  romantic  and  picturesque  beaudes  that  open  unexpectedly  upon  us 
as  we  thread  the  devious  plot  of  Ctmbklih i  or  the  rocky  and  time-worn  glens  of  the  Trenton  Falls. 


The  only  original  edition,  that  in  the  first  folio,  is  printed  with  much  care,  and  is  accurately  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes,  which  is  not  the  case  with  some  other  of  the  plays.  Yet,  as  it  was  printed  from  manuscript,  long  after 
the  antlior's  day,  and  very  probably  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  copy  for  theatrical  use,  there  are  several  unin- 
telligible readings,  which  are  certainly  either  errors  of  the  press,  or  of  the  copyist;  and  there  are  others  again, 
involving  difficulties  of  construction  or  of  sense,  affording  opportunity  for  critical  sagacity  and  discussion  in  their 
removal  or  elucidation.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  great  room  for  discrepancy  in  the  text  in  different  editions, 
and  there  is  less  than  the  nsoal  amount  of  verbal  controversy  among  oommentatora. 

SOURCE   OF   THE   PLOT. 

Shakespeare  found  in  HoDingshed  the  name  and  reign  of  Cymbeline  as  an  ancient  English  king,  the  names  of  his 
sons,  and  the  demand  of  tribute  from  him  by  the  Roman  emperor;  but,  beyond  this,  neither  Holliogshed  nor  any 
of  the  other  chroniclers  afforded  him  any  historical  materials.  The  carryiug  off  the  two  young  princes  by  Belarius, 
their  education  by  him,  and  their  restoration  to  their  lather,  as  well  as  the  Roman  invasion,  the  battle,  &c.,  are  all 
of  the  Poet's  own  invention.  The  incidents  of  that  part  of  the  plot  relating  to  Imogen  are  drawn  from  an  ancient 
popular  tale,  which,  like  nuiny  others,  afforded  amusement  to  our  ancestors  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
in  various  shapes,  forms,  and  languages.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  "  Introduction"  to  Ctmbxline,  thus  sums  up  briefly 
the  aooonnt  of  the  several  French,  Italian,  and  English  versions  of  the  story,  which  may  also  be  found  more  in  full 
in  the  last  number  of  his  *'  Shakespeare's  Libmiy :"-» 

**  They  had  been  employed  for  a  dramatic  purpose  in  France  at  an  eariy  date,  in  a  miracle-play,  printed  in  1639, 
by  Messrs.  Monmenju^  &  Michel,  in  their  Theatre  Fran^oi*  oh  Moyen-^gCf  from  a  manuscript  in  tlie  Bibliotlicque 
do  Roi.  In  that  piece,  mixed  up  with  many  romantic  circumstances,  we  find  the  wager  on  the  chastity  of  the 
heroine,  her  flight  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  the  proof  of  her  innocence,  and  her  final  restoration  to  her  husband. 
There  also  we  meet  with  two  circumstances  introduced  into  Ctmbelink ,  but  not  contained  in  any  other  version 
of  the  story  with  which  we  are  acquainted :  we  allude  to  the  boast  of  Berengier  (the  lachimo  of  the  French 
drama)  that  if  he  were  allowed  the  opportuni^  of  speaking  flo  the  heroine  but  twice,  he  should  be  able  to  accom- 
plish his  design:  lachimo  makes  the  same  declaration.  Again,  in  the  French  miracle-play,  Berengier  takes 
exactly  Shakespeare's  mode  of  assailing  the  virtue  of  Imogen,  by  exciting  her  anger  and  jealousy  by  pretending 
that  her  husband,  in  Rome,  had  set  her  the  example  of  infidelity.  Incidents  somewhat  similar  are  narrated  in  the 
French  romances  oi*La  VioUttef*  and  *  Flore  et  Jekanne;*  in  the  latter,  the  villain,  being  secretly  admitted  by 
an  old  woman  into  the  bedroom  of  the  heroine,  has  the  means  of  ascertaining  a  particular  mark  upon  her  person 
while  she  is  bathing. 

"  The  novel  by  Boccaccio  has  many  corresponding  features :  it  is  the  ninth  of  Giomata  II.,  and  bears  the  following 
title  I-— '  Benuxbo  da  OenovOf  da  Ambrogiulo  ingannato^  perdt  il  $hOj  e  eomanda  ehe  la  moglit  innocente  tia 
nccisa.  KUa  seampa,  et  in  kabito  di  kuomo  serve  il  Soldano;  ritrava  ringannatorey  e  Bemabo  conduce  in 
AlcMtandria,  dove  Vingannatore  punHOf  ripreao  kabito  feminile  col  marito  ricehi  u  tomano  a  Oenova.*  This 
tale  includes  one  cireumstance  only  found  there  and  in  Shakespeare's  play :  we  allude  to  the  mole  which  lachimo 
saw  on  the  breast  of  Imogen.  The  parties  are  all  merchants  in  Boccaccio,  excepting  towards  the  close  of  his 
novel,  where  the  Soldan  is  introduced:  the  villain,  instead  of  being  forgiven,  is  punished  by  being  anointed  with 
honey,  and  exposed  in  the  sun  to  flies,  wasps,  and  mosquitoes,  which  eat  tiie  flesh  from  his  bones. 

**  A  modification  of  this  production  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  our  language  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Stevens  states  that  it  was  printed  in  1603,  and  again  in  1620,  in  a  tract  called  '  Westward 
for  Smelts.'  If  there  be  no  error  as  to  the  date,  the  edition  of  1603  has  been  lost,  for  no  copy  of  that  year  now 
seems  to  exist  in  any  public  or  private  collection*  Mr,  Halliwell,  in  his  reprint  of  *  The  First  Sketch  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,'  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  Stevens  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  that '  Westward  for 
Smelts'  was  not  published  until  1620 :  only  one  copy  even  of  this  impression  is  known  ;  and  if,  in  fact,  it  were 
not,  as  Stevens  supposes,  a  reprint,  of  course  Shakespeare  could  not  have  resorted  to  it :  however,  he  mi^ht, 
without  much  difficulty,  have  gone  to  the  original ;  or  some  version  may  then  have  been  in  existence,  of  which 
he  availed  himself,  but  which  has  not  come  down  to  our  day." — Collier. 

Halliwell  and  Knight  are  cleariy  right  in  ifae  opinkm  that  the  English  version  of  this  story  was  not  printed  until 
long  after  Ctmbxliiix  had  been  written,  and  that  Shakespeare's  obligation  to  it  is  one  of  Stevens's  random  asser- 
tions. Boocaccio*8  tale,  as  they  and  Malone  observe,  appears  to  have  furnished  the  general  scheme  of  this  part 
of  the  drama,  and  Shakespeare  has  taken  from  it,  or  from  the  French,at  least  one  circumstance  not  found  in  the 
English  version.  To  any  one  who  has  as  much  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  as  Shakespeare  certainly  had,  the 
acquiring  of  so  much  Italian  as  to  make  out  the  plot  of  a  prose  story  is  so  easy,  and  in  his  day  must  have  been  so 
useful  to  a  prolific  dramatic  author  when  Italian  was  the  only  vehicle  of  the  lighter  literature  of  Europe,  that 
there  would  be  the  highest  probability  of  his  reading  Boccaodo  in  the  original,  even  if  there  were  not  various 
other  mors  positive  indications  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  to  be  traced  in  his  works. 

Yet  it  IS  worthy  remark  that  in  one  striking  particular, — ^the  description  of  the  mole  on  Imogen's  breast,— the 
play  correspoDda  not  so  much  with  the  Italian  tale  as  with  the  more  poetical  description  in  one  of  the  old  French 
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t  la  VioleUt,"  (repabliibed  in  Puii,  1834,)  id  which  the  jaaa^  and  hancbome  Gemd  it  V<n 
tbs  '■&]•«  Psridel"  of  French  ronunce,  u  the  Ischimo  of  the  plot.  He,  like  "tho  yellow  lachiiiKi,'' obnnt  ii  ^ 
•teallfaf  gknce  the  knonleilge  oT  a  private  mark — 


RS^Ribling  the  Engliab  Poet'* — 


Thia  looka  like  direct  imilstion,  or  lather  ailaptation ;  yet  the  French  romance  haa  otherwiae  imall  iitiuUn' 
to  the  tlary  of  Imoi^n,  and,  aa  it  wa>  written  in  the  thirtoeath  eentuiy,  ww  not  al  all  likelr  tn  hare  tm  bsn 
to  Stukeapeare,    The  coincidence  ia  remarkable. 

Nerertheleai,  horn  whatever  aoiirce  the  idea  of  the  plot  might  hare  been  immediBtel]'  dtawn.  itw  Port  <*" 
to  hia  [mdeceaaon  nothing  more  than  the  bare  outline  of  (wo  or  three  leading  incidenta.  Theae  be  W  iiw 
refined,  and  elevated  intn  a  higher  aphere ;  while  the  characlen,  dialogue,  cirtumatBiicee.  detaiU,  Amrrsff-' 
the  lively  btereat  nfthe  plot,  it«  artful  inrolution  and  akilful  development,— are  entirely  hii  own.  Hehup^ 
to  what  were  ori^nally  icenea  of  coarae  and  tavern-Iiko  profligacy,  a  dignity  Kitted  to  Ifae  alnle  and  chanctR  i>f  ^ 
penonagca,  and  ha*  poured  over  the  whole,  the  gulden  light,  the  rainbow  hue*  of  imaginative  poeDT. 
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COSTUME,   MANNERS,    AND    SCENERY. 

Thk  coitamo  of  Ctm bklink  hat,  in  one  senBe,  reference  to  the  author  onlj ;  that  is,  to  fitf  it  reUitoa  to  Ae  man- 
ners, descriptions  of  artificial  objects,  names,  and  all  the  incidents  of  social  habits  interwoven  with  the  plot  or  diar 
logue.  In  the  other  and  mora  restricted  sense  of  the  tenn,  it  relates  only  to  the  ezteraal  embellishments  of  dretM 
and  sceneiy,  to  be  studied  by  actors  and  artists,  and  by  no  means  without  their  use  in  aiding  the  imagination  of  the 
cloflet4-eader,  and  enabling  him  to  paint  &r  more  vividly  and  gracefiilly  to  "  his  mind's  eye*'  the  fleeting  creatiouit 
of  the  Poet's  fancy. 

On  the  fint  point,  the  author's  own  alleged  anachronisms  of  costume,  in  its  broader  sense,  several  editors  and 
critics  have  been  most  stem  and  authoritative  in  unmitigated  censure.  Johnson,  after  denouncing  "  the  folly  of  the 
fiction  and  the  absurdity  of  the  conduct,"  (in  which  opinion  few  will  be  fiound  to  agree  vrith  him,)  proceeds  to 
reprimand  "  the  confusion  of  names  and  mauners  of  different  periods."  Makme  grieves  that  "  Shakespeare  has 
peopled  Rome  with  modem  Italians,  Philario  and  lachimo,  &c. ;"  while  Douce  is  equally  offended  at  the  '*  three 
thousand  pounds"  of  tribute,  and  other  similar  un-Roman  anachronisms. 

These  learned  censurers  are  not  a  Httle  too  confident  and  authoritative,  even  considered  on  the  plain  ground  of 
antiquarian  accuracy.  The  notion  of  the  last  century  that  the  ancient  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Geraoans  of  the  age  of  the 
Cssars,  the  barbarians  of  old  Some,  were  mere  savages,  resembling  our  less  civilized  Indians,  has  been  rojected 
by  more  modem  inquirers,  who  have  assigned  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  of  life  and  habits  of 
domestic  comfort  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  mass  of  the  Boman  people.  Niebnhr,  in  his  last  lectures,  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  ancient  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  have  been  wanting  only  in  the  arts  and  ele- 
gances of  city  life,  but  that  otherwise  they  were  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  whose  houses  and  modes  of  life 
did  not  differ  very  much  fix>m  those  of  the  rursl  population  of  parts  of  Germany  at  the  present  day.  The  Britons 
of  the  south  of  England,  over  whom  Cymbeline  reigned,  are  known  to  have  been  from  the  continent,  (Belgians,) 
and  had  the  same  manners  with  the  Gauls,  whose  chiefs  and  princes  were  often  men  of  great  wealth  and 
cultivation. 

Again,  lachimo  and  Philario,  though  not  classical  Boman  names,  might  well  be  those  of  distinguished  Italians 
resident  at  Rome,  of  Etruscan  or  Greek  descent,  and  as  weU  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  city  directory  of  old  Rome 
as  Pollio,  or  Lucumo,  or  even  Piso. 

Douce  is  particularly  unlucky  in  his  criticism.  The  "three  thousand  pounds"  of  tribute  that  displease  him  as 
"  a  modem  computation,"  happen  to  be  stricdy  classical,  and  the  very  computation  which  an  old  Roman  would 
have  used  when  he  spoke  of  foreign  moneys.  Thus,  Cicero  says  "  Decern  miUia  pondo  a«r»,"— "  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  gold ;"  and  Livy  uses  pando  in  the  same  way.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  on  this  ground  alone,  to  rebuke 
the  hasty  arrogance  of  criticism,  and  vindicate  the  Poet.  But,  in  fact,  this  is  not  the  true  ground  of  his  defence,  for 
it  would  pre-suppose  in  him  a  minute  knowledge  of  antiquity  above  the  level  of  scholarship  in  his  own  age. 

Still,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  charge  the  author  of  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Cjesar  with  gross  ignorance  of  tho 
common-place  matters  of  Roman  history,  names,  and  manners.  He  was  at  least  too  familiar  with  North's  "  Plutaroh" 
to  authorize  such  a  charge.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Italianized  names  of  lachimo  and  Philario  are  simply 
popular  modem  adaptations  of  Latin  appellatives,  such  as  were  universal  in  France  and  England  at  the  revival 
of  letters ;  as,  for  instance,  Livy,  Horace,  Mark  Antony, — Quinte-Curce,  Pline,  Pompee,  Jules  C^sar,  &c.  Horace, 
Pliny,  Antony  and  others  have,  from  iirequent  use,  become  incorporated  into  modem  usage,  and  may  be  employed 
without  offence  as  Roman  names  in  English  history  or  the  drama,  as  Pompee,  Jules  C^sar  and  others  are  by  the 
French  poets.  Philario  and  lachimo,  for  Philarius  and  lachimus,  are  read  only  in  Sharks pkarx  ;  and  his  critics, 
therefore,  charge  him  with  peopling  old  Rome  with  modem  Italians. 

On  some  of  die  other  minor  points  of  costume,  Shakespeare  may  have  erred  here  and  there,  (as,  for  instance,  the 
clock,)  but  more  from  carelessness  and  indifference  to  such  details  than  from  positive  ignorance.  But,  in  the  main, 
all  these  details  of  his  drama  seem  framed  with  deliberate  choice,  to  suit  a  dim  period  of  legendary  story  which 
he  had  selected  as  most  appropriate  to  the  character  and  style  of  his  poem,  and  afibrding  the  widest  field  for 
his  imagination.  For  this  reason  he  might  well  choose  a  period  where  there  viras  nothing  certain  or  familiar  to 
bind  him  down  to  any  conventional  system  of  life  or  manners ;  where  something  of  primitive  simplicity  might  easily 
be  blended  with  chivalric  grace  or  Roman  dignity ;  where  the  vernal  freshness  of  early  pastoral  and  forest  life 
might  be  contrasted  vrith  something  of  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  the  court  of  a  powerful  prince,  who,  what- 
ever were  the  habits  of  his  people,  had  himself  been  familiar  vrith  the  splendour  of  imperial  Rome. 

Shakespeare  accordingly  takes  much  the  same  liberty  with  the  reign  of  Cymbeline  that  Ariosto  has  done  with 
Chariemague  and  his  contemporaries,  who  were  much  more  near  in  time  and  more  definitely  marked  in  real 
biatory.  The  alleged  offences  of  both  poets  against  historical  accuracy,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  be  tried  only 
upon  legeodaiy  or  poetic  evidence,  and  therefore  according  to  other  rules  of  critical  decision  than  those  of  Johnson 
or  Malone. 

Thus  much  for  what  may  be  termed  the  poetic  and  literary  costume  of  Ctmbsliits.  For  the  material  and 
artistic  portion  of  this  inquiry  we  must  rely  upon  the  Pictorial  edition  :-^ 

"  For  the  dress  of  our  ancient  British  ancestors  of  the  time  of  Cymbeline,  or  Cunobelin,  vre  have  no  pictorial 
authority,  and  the  notices  of  ancient  British  costume  which  we  find  scattered  among  the  classical  historians  are 
exceedingly  scan^  and  indefinite.  That  the  chieft  and  the  superior  classes  among  them,  however,  were  dothed 
^om^iely  and  with  barbaric  splendour,  there  exists  at  present  littie  doubt;  and  the  naked  savages,  with  painted 
^^9,  whose  imaginary  effigies  adorned  the  '  Pictorial  Histories'  of  our  childhood,  are  now  considered  to  convey  a 
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better  idee  of  the  more  remote  and  bariiaiTMiB  tribes  of  the  Maaeats  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cantiiim  or  Keril» 
('  the  moat  civilized  of  all  the  Dritona'  as  earlj  as  the  time  of  Caesar,)  and  even  to  represent  tfaoee  ooly  when,  a 
accoidance  with  a  Celtic  costom,  they  had  thrown  off  their  garments  of  skin  or  dyed  dotha  to  rush  upon  an  mn- 
ding  enemy. 

"  That  the  Britons  stained  themselves  with  woad,  which  gave  a  blaeish  cast  to  the  skin,  and  made  diem  knk 
dfeadfbl  in  batde,  is  distinctly  stated  by  Cesar:  but  he  also  assures  ns  expressly  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  soiiib> 
em  coasts  differed  but  little  in  their  manners  from  the  Ganls;  an  assertion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  tnstiiiKwy 
of  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Pomponius  Mela;  the  latter  of  whom  says,  'the  Britons  fought  armed  after  tbe  Ganliak 
manner/ 


**  The  following  description  Aerefore  of  the  Ganls,  by  Diodoms  Biculns,  becomes  an  antbori^  tar  die  anni  and 
dress  of  the  Britons,  particularly  as  in  many  parts  it  conesponda  with  such  evidence  aa  exists  in  oilier  oonteB- 
poraneous  writers  respecting  the  dress  of  the  Britons  themselves  :— 

**  *  The  Ganb  wear  bnceleti  about  their  wrists  and  arms,  and  massy  chains  of  pure  and  beaten  gold  about  ihm 
necks,  and  weighty  rings  upon  their  fingers,  and  conlets  of  gold  upon  their  breasts.  For  stature  lliej  are  taD,  of  a 
pale  complexion,  and  red<haired,  not  only  naturally,  but  they  endeavour  all  they  can  to  make  it  redder  by  srl 
They  often  wash  their  hair  in  a  water  boiled  with  lime,  and  ton  it  backwards  fimn  the  forehead  to  die  crown  of 

the  head,  and  thence  to  their  very  necks,  that  their  fines  may  be  fully  seen. Some  of  then 

shave  their  beaida,  othen  let  them  grow  a  little.  Persons  of  quali^  shave  their  chins  close,  but  liieir  moostadiei 
they  let  fidl  so  low  that  they  even  cover  their  moadis.  .  .  .  Their  garments  are  very  strange,  for  they  wear 
party-coloured  tunics  (flovrared  with  various  ookrars  in  divisions)  and  hose  which  diey  <»11  Brscae.*  They  like* 
wise  wear  chequered  sagas  (cloaks.)  Those  they  wear  in  winter  are  thick,  those  in  summer  more  alender.  Upon 
their  heads  they  wear  helmets  of  brass  with  large  i^ipendages,  made  for  ostentation's  sake,  to  be  admired  by  the 
beholders.  .  .  •  They  have  trumpets  after  the  barbarian  manner,  which  in  sounding  make  a  horrid  noise.  . 
.  •  •  For  swocdi  they  use  a  broad  weapon  called  Bpatha,  which  they  hang  across  their  right  thigh  by  ina  or 
bnzen  chains.     Some  gird  themselves  vrith  belta  of  gold  or  silver.' 

**  In  elucidation  of  the  particular  expression  made  use  of  by  Diodoms  in  describing  the  variegated  tiaaaes  of  the 
Ganls,  and  which  has  been  tranriated  'flowered  wtth  various  colours  in  divisions,*  we  have  the  aooocmt  of  Pliny, 
who,  after  teUing  us  that  both  the  Gauls  and  Britons  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  and  dyeing  cloth,  and  enaine> 
rating  severs!  herbs  used  for  dyeing  purple,  scariet,  and  other  colours,  says  that  they  spin  their  fine  wtxd,  so  dyed, 
Into  yam,  which  was  woven  chequerwise  so  as  to  form  small  squares,  some  of  one  colour  and  some  of  anotber. 
SooDetimes  it  was  woven  in  stripes  instead  of  chequers ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  in  believing  that  the  tartsn  of  tbe 
Highlanders,  (to  this  day  called  '  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,')  and  the  chequered  petticoats  and  aprons  of  the  modern 
Welsh  peasantry,  are  the  Uneal  descendants  of  this  ancient  and  picturesque  manufacture.  With  respect  to  their 
ornaments  of  gold,  we  may  add,  in  addition  to  the  classical  authorities,  the  testimony  of  the  Welsh  bards.  In  tbe 
Welsh  Triads,  Cadwaladjrr,  son  of  Cadwallon  ab  Cadwan,  the  last  who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Britain,  is  stjled 
one  of  the  three  princes  who  wore  the  golden  bands,  being  emblems  of  supreme  authority,  and  which,  according 
to  Turner,  were  worn  round  the  neck,  arms,  and  knees. 

**  The  Druids  were  divided  into  three  classes.  The  sacerdotal  order  wore  white ;  the  bards  blue ;  and  the  third 
order,  die  Ovates  or  Obydds,  who  professed  letters,  medicine,  and  astronomy,  wore  green. 

**  Dion  Cassius  describes  the  dress  of  a  British  queen  in  the  person  of  the  famous  Bonduca  or  Boadioea.  He 
tells  us  that  she  wore  a  torque  of  gold,  a  tunic  of  several  coloun  all  in  folds,  and  over  it  a  robe  of  coarae  sbdr 
Her  light  hair  fell  down  her  shoulders  for  below  the  waist. 

"  *  The  people  of  Britain,'  says  Strabo,  *  aro  generally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cultivatmg  gardens.'  By  die '  gardes 
behind  Cymbeline's  palace'  we  should  periiaps,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  minute  antiquarianism,  understaiid  's 
grove/  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  their  arts  to  an  extent  that  might  have 
made  Cymbeline's  palace  bear  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Roman  villa.  A  highly  civilized  people  very 
quickly  impart  the  external  forms  of  their  civilization  to  those  whom  they  have  colonized.  We  do  not  therdbro 
oliject,  even  in  a  prosaic  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  garden,  as  the  artist  has  represented  it,  has  more  of  omameDt 
than  belongs  to  the  Dniidical  grove.  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  might  retain  in  a  great  degree  dieir 
primitive  radeness.  When  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  the  people  of  the  southern  coasts  had  already  learned 
to  build  houses  a  little  more  substantial  and  convenient  than  those  of  the  inland  inhabitants.  '  The  country/  be 
remaiks,  '  abounds  in  houses,  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  Gaul.'  Now  thoae  of  Gaul  are  thus  described 
by  Strabo : — '  They  build  their  houses  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  lofty  tapering  roofs,'  Lib.  v.  The 
fonndatioiis  of  some  of  the  most  substantial  of  these  circular  houses  were  of  stone,  of  which  there  are  still  aonie 
remains  in  Cornwall,  Anglesey,  and  other  places.  Strabo  says  *The  forests  of  the  Britons  are  their  cities;  for, 
when  they  have  inclosed  a  very  large  circuit  with  felled  trees,  they  build  within  it  houses  for  themselves  and 
hovels  for  their  cattle,'  Lib.  iv.  But  Cymbeline  v^as  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  ancient  Bnwb 
kings.  His  capital  was  Camulodunum,  supposed  to  be  Maldon  or  Colchester.  It  was  the  first  Roman  colony 
In  this  island,  and  a  place  of  great  magnificence.  We  have  not  therefore  to  assume  that  ornament  would  be 
misplaced  in  it.    Though  the  walls  of  Imogen's  chamber,  still  subjecting  the  poetical  to  the  exact,  might  by  acme 

•  '« MartM  taw  a  Itoc,— <  Like  ths  old  braeto  of  a  aeedjr  Briton.*— jej»i>.  Ix.  31.  They  appear  on  tbc  legi  of  tin  GaoIU  tgaf  * 
tmmj  BoowB  milpturaa  to  hove  lieea  a  lort  of  looae  poauloon,  tcnnlutfnv  at  tbe  sakle,  where  they  were  met  by  a  hixh  ahoe  or  brap* 
There  eea  be  little  dmitt  that  the  Hlfhlaad  trm't  k  a  aoditatioa  of  thto  aaeient  t-ouwr,  if  sot  the  kleatieal  tbioff  itaetf.'* 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

be  consiileTed  ■■  proper  to  be  of  rode  itone  or  wood,  it  may  very  faiilj  be  lappoied  that  it  wm  decanted  wiUi 
the  rich  hanginp  and  the  olher  taaleTuI  appendages  deecribed  by  lacfaimo  )*  the  pretenti  of  the  Bodud  emperora 
with  whom  Cjmbeliiie  and  bi*  anceelon  bad  been  id  amily,  or  procured  tmm  the  Oreek  aad  PboniciBn  metchaati 
who  -were  coutuitl]'  in  oominercial  intercoime  with  Britain.  (See,  for  liiller  inTonaatioii  on  thia  aabjecl,  '  Tbe 
Costume  of  the  Onginal  Inhabitant!  of  the  Britich  lalei,'  bj  8.  R.  Meyricit,  and  Chaa.  Hamilton  Smith;  fbl.  Loud. 
183 1.)  But,  after  all,  ■  play  *aeh  aa  Cthbxlini  i>  not  to  be  viewed  dimugh  the  medium  only  of  the  litenl  and 
tbe  probable.  In  iti  poetical  aapect  it  eaaealially  diareganU  the  few  (acta  reipecting  the  condition  of  the  Bntona 
deLverod  dawn  by  tbe  claaiic  hiatoriana.  Shakenpeare,  in  thia,  (allowed  tbe  praciice  of  every  writer  of  tbe 
romantic  acbool.  Thecoataine  (including  aoenery)had  better  want  ooofocmicy  wilb  Stiabo  than  be  Mit  of  banntmy 
with  Shnkeapewe." 


EnUTli 


'  QenlUm^n. 

meet  a  man,  but  frowns: 


1  Qait.  Yon  do  not 

our  bloods 
No  iDore  obey  the  heaTena,  than 
SliU  stem  as  does  the  kin^. 

2  GetU.  But  wfaat'B  ifae  matter} 

1  GttU.  Hii  daoghter,  and  the  heir  of 's  kingdom, 

He  pnrpiM'd  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (h  vidow 
Thai  bie  he  married,)  hath  referr'd  herwlf 
''nto  a  poor  but  worthy  t!E"llemaii.    She's  wedded  : 
Hi-ThuiibatKl  banuh'di  she  imprison'd :  all 
I"  outward  sorrow,  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  Aty  heart. 


I  ihe 


That  most  desir'd  the  match;  but  a 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
or  the  kind's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Olad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2  Gent.  And  why  so! 

1  Genf .  He  thw  hath  misa'd  the  princens  is  a  tiling 
Too  bad  for  bad  report ;  and  he  that  hath  her, 
((  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man  I — 
Artd  therrfore  banish'd,)  is  a  creature  su<'h 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  tlie  earth 
Pnr  one  his  tike,  thpir  would  be  someihinc  failing 
In  him  that  should  rompare.     I  do  nut  think, 
Ha  fair  an  outward,  and  such  kiuIT  within, 
Endows  a  mun  but  he. 
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ACTl. 


CYMBELINE. 


2  Oent.  You  ipeak  him  far. 

1  Qenl.  I  do  Mteod  him,  sir,  within  hinuelf- 
Crash  turn  together,  rather  than  aufold 

Hii  mcMure  duly. 

2  Oent.  Wbal's  hia  name  mid  birth! 

1  Qenl.  I  cannotdelvB  him  to  the  root.  His  fatfaeT 
Was  caird  Siciliiu.  who  did  join  hia  hoaour 
AgainHt  the  Romaiu  with  Cassibeian, 
But  had  hb  litlei  by  Teaanliui,  whom 
He  aerr'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  tuctess; 
So  gaio'd  the  aur-addition.  Leonatua : 
And  had.  besides  this  geaileman  id  quftttOD, 
Two  other  Mos,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  the  time, 
Died  with  Iheirswords  io  faaad;  for  which  their  father 
(Theo  old  and  fond  of  iaaue]  took  sach  sorrow. 
That  he  quit  beiag;  aod  his  {|^atle  lady, 
Big  of  this  genllemaa,  our  theme,  deceas'd 
A.4  he  was  boni.     The  king  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Poslhumus  Leonatus ; 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber, 
Put*  to  him  all  ihe  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  Ihe  receiver  of;  which  he  took. 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  miaistered, 
And  in  hi*  spring  became  a  harrest;  lif'd  in  court. 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  most  prais'd,  most  lov'd; 
A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  feated  them;  and  to  the  graver. 


A  child  thai  guided  dotards:  to  his  misims. 
For  whom  he  now  is  b^nish'd,  her  own  priM 
Proclaims  bow  she  esleem'd  him  and  his  tiiliit; 

kind  of m 

I       2  Gent.  I  honour  him, 

I   Even  oui  of  your  report.     But,  praj  yon,  tell  mt 
"  Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king  ? 
1|       1  Uenl.  Hb  only  child. 

;i  He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  bfun^ 

I  Mark  it.)  ihe  eldest  of  them  at  ihive  years  oM. 

II  r  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  uuiKn 
'I.Wereitlolen;  nndlothis  hourDogDessinkDOiitni^r 

Which  way  ihey  went. 

3  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago! 

1  Otnl.  Some  twenty  years. 

2  Genl.  That  a  king's  children  should  be  w  (w- 

So  slackly  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow. 
That  could  not  trace  them ! 

1  Gtnt.  HowBoe'er  'tis  *trani;<-. 

Or  that  the  oegligence  may  well  be  laugbnlir.       | 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

'  3  Gent.  1  do  well  believe  you.  I 

1  Gent-  We  must  forbear.    Here  comes  ihe  ps-   \ 
tl  email. 
The  queen,  and  princess.  [£n«(. 


ScBHK  rr.— The  Satne. 
BiilCT-  Oie  QiTEEn,  Pobthuhub,  and  Ikooek. 
Queew.  No,  be  asaur'd,  you  shaU  not  find  me, 
daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  jailer  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  leatrainL    For  you,  Posthumus, 


So  soon  as  I  can  win  th'  ofiended  kiDg, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate;  many,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  'twere  good- 
You  lean'd  unto  hia  sentence,  with  what  p«ti""' 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Pott.  Please  your  bieb"^ 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  knoW  the  peril- 

I'll  fetch  a  turn  td>out  the  garden,  pi^ring 


CYMBELINE. 


The  pBDg*  of  bvT'A  ■ffecttoiia,  tbongh  the  king 
Hath  cbaigM  you  ahonld  not  ipeak  together. 

[£n(  QuESH. 

Imo.   Odiawmbhiigcourte^!  How  fine  this  ty  not 
CaD  tickle  where  she  woiuid* ! — My  dearett  huaband, 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath;  but  mthiDg 
(Always  rMcrv'd  my  holy  dnly)  what 
Hia  rage  can  do  on  me.     You  miut  be  gooe ; 
And  1  ahaU  here  ^lide  the  hourly  ibot 
Of  anf^ry  eyes;  oot  comforted  to  live, 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  (he  world, 
That  1  may  we  again. 

Potl.  My  queen !  my  mtamss ! 

O,  lady  !  weep  do  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suapecled  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man.     I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth: 
My  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's; 
Who  to  roy  falher  was  a  friend,  to  roe 


Known  but  by  lauer.    Thither  write,  my  queen. 
And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  (he  words  you  send. 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 


Ho< 


neb  of  hia  i 


Be  brief,  1  pray  you : 


shall  incur  1  knoir  not 


Yet  I'll 


To  walk  this  way. 

But  he  does  buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends. 

Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit. 

Pott.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

Al  bug  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live. 
The  loathoeBs  lo  de|Nin  wonld  grow.     Adiea ! 

Ima.  Nay,  slay  a  liule  i 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself. 
Such  parting  vers  too  petty.     Look  here,  love : 
■"■■■'  ■  -  rootner'a;  ti ' 


This  diaiuond  n 


;  take  it,  heari ; 


Bm  keep  it  till  ^an  woo  another  wife. 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Potl.  How !  how !  aiMther  T — 

You  gentle  goda,  give  me  but  this  I  have. 
And  sear  up  my  embracemenls  from  a  iwxt 
With  bonds  of  death ! — Remain,  remain  thou  here 

[Putting  on  the  rin/r. 
While  senae  can  keep  it  on.     And  swcplesl,  fairest. 
As  1  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 
To  your  so  infinite  loss,  so  id  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you :  for  mv  sake,  wear  this : 
It  is  a  tnanacfe  of  bve ;  I'll  place  It 
Upon  this  &irest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  am. 

/no.  O,  the  gods ! 

When  shall  we  see  again} 

Enter  CrMBELinE  and  Lordt. 

Pott.  Alack,  the  king ! 

Cyin.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid !  hence,  from  my 
■ight! 
If  after  Uia  command  thon  franght  the  court 


With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest.     Away ! 
Thou'n  poison  to  my  blood. 

Potl.  The  gods  protect  you. 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  coort! 
I  am  gone.  [Erit. 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  ia. 

Cym.  O  disloyal  thing! 

Thai  should'st  repair  my  youth,  thou  heapeat 
A  years  age  on  me. 

laio.  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation : 
I   am   senseless    of  your  wrath ;    a   touch   more 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 
Cym,  Past  grace !  obedience  ? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair;   that  way,  past 

grace. 
Cym.  That  might's!  have  had  the  sole  ton  of  my 

/mo.  Obless'd,  that  1  might  not!  I  chose  an  eagle. 
And  did  avoid  a  putlock. 
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ACT  I. 


CYMBELINE. 


8CE1TK  HI.  IT. 


Cym.  Thou  took*fil  a  beggar;  would'st  have  made 
my  throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo,  No ;  1  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cyrn,  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Jmo,  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lovM  Posthumus. 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo,  Almost,  sir :  heaven  restore  me  .'—Would  I 
were 
A  neat-herd*B  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing ! — 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

[7h  tJie  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her. 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  Beseech  your  patience.— Peace ! 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace ! — Sweet  sovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves;   and  make  yourself  some 

comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly  !  [Exit. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fie  .'—you  must  give  way : 

Here  is  your  servant.— How  now,  sir  I  What  news  ? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen.  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been. 

But  that  my  master  rather  play*d  than  fought. 
And  had  no  help  of  anger :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on*t 

Imo.  Your  son's  my  father's  friend ;  he  takes  his 
part.— 
To  draw  upon  an  exile ! — O  brave  sir  .'— 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together. 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  master  ? 

Pis.  On  his  command.     He  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to. 
When 't  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour. 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  some  half  hour  hence. 

Pray  you,  speak  with  me.     You  shall,  at  least, 
Gk>  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— .4.  Public  Place. 

Enter  Ci<oten,  and  Two  Lords, 

1  Ijord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shifl  a  shirt : 
the  violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sac- 
rifice. Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in ;  there's 
none  abroad  so  wholesome  as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it- 
Have  I  hurt  him  ? 
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2  Lord*  [Aside.]  No,  faith ;  not  so  much  a»  hs 
patience. 

1  Lord.  Hurt  him?  his  body's  a  passable  cm- 
cass,  if  he  be  not  hurt:  it  is  a  thoroni^ilare  £?r 
steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  His  steel  was  in  debt;  k  went 
o*  the  backside  the  town. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
2  Lord.  [Aside.]  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  stilL 
toward  your  face. 

1  Lord.  Stand  you !  You  have  land  eoonch  nf 
your  own  ;  but  he  added  to  your  having,  gave  joj 
some  ground. 

2  I^d.  [Aside.]  As  numy  inches  as  yon  hawt 
oceans. — Puppies .' 

Clo.  I  would  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Lord.  [Aside,]  So  would  I,  till  you  h^d 
measured  how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  tl^ 
ground. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and 
refuse  me! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true 
election,  she  is  damned. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  yon  always,  her  beautj 
and  her  brain  go  not  together :  she*8  a  ^ood  sien. 
but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

3  Lord.  [Aside.]  She  shines  not  upon  Ibols,  lest 
the  reflection  should  hurt  her. 

Clo.  Come,  PU  to  my  chamber.  Would  there 
had  been  some  hurt  done ! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  I  wish  not  so ;  unless  it  h»l 
been  the  fall  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt. 

Clo.  You'll  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord.  V\\  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 

2  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  {Emmt. 

Scene  IV.— -4  Room  in  Ctmbei.ine*s  Palace. 
Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew*st  unto  the  shores  o*  the 
haven. 
And  qnestionMst  every  sail :  if  he  should  write. 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost. 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.     What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  It  was,  "  his  Qu*en,  his  Queen  I" 

Imo,  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen,  happier  therein  than  I ! — 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief. 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  saiPd  on. 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  should*8t  have  made  bim 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings,  crack'd 
them,  but 
To  look  upon  him,  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle ; 
Nay,  foliow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  tum'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — ^But,  good  Pisanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 
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B«  aMur'd,  madam, 
liVUh  his  next  Tantage. 

hno.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  coald  tell  him, 
Wqivw  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts,  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour;  or  hare  charg*d  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon,  at  micLnight, 
T*  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  could 
CTive  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betw^ixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

I^nUr  a  Lady> 

Lady.  The  queen,  madam, 

Desires  your  highness*  company. 

Imo,  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  de- 
8patch*d.— 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

/'is.  Madam,  I  shaU.     [Exeiml, 

Scene  V.— Rome.    An  AparUnenl  in  Philaiuo^s 

House. 

Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,  a  Frenchman^  a  Duteh- 

man,  and  a  Spaniard, 

lack.  Believe  it,  sir,  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain : 
he  was  then  of  a  crescent  note ;  expected  to  prove 
so  worthy,  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name 
of;  but  1  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without 
the  help  of  admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of 
his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I 
to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  fur- 
nished, than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him 
both  without  and  within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France :  we  had  very 
many  there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes 
as  he. 

lach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king*8  daugh- 
ter, (wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her 
value,  than  his  own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a 
great  deal  from  the  matter. 

Frendi.  And,  then,  his  banishment.— 

lach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  that  weep 
this  lamentable  divorce  under  her  colours,  are  won- 
derfully to  extend  him ;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her 
judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might  lay 
flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without  less  quality.  But 
how  comes  it,  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you  f  How 
creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together ;  to 
whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my 
life. 

Enter  Fosthumus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton.  Let  him  be  so  entertained 
amongst  you,  as  suits  with  gentlemen  of  your  know- 
ing to  a  stranger  of  his  quality.— I  beseech  you  all, 
be  better  known  to  this  gentleman,  whom  I  com- 
mend to  you,  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine :  how  wor- 
thy he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather 
than  stoiy  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

Frendi.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Pott.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for 
courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay 
still. 

French,  Sir«  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness.    I 


was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you :  it 
had  been  pity,  you  should  have  been  put  together 
with  so  mortal  a  purpose,  as  then  each  bore,  upon 
importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Post.  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young 
traveller ;  rather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  I 
heard,  than  in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by 
others'  experiences :  but,  upon  my  mended  judg- 
ment, (if  I  offend  not  to  say  it  is  mended,)  my 
quarrel  was  not  altogether  slight. 

French.  Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrement 
of  swords ;  and  by  such  two,  that  would,  by  all 
likelihood,  have  confounded  one  the  other,  or  have 
fallen  both. 

lach.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the 
difference  ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think.  'Twas  a  contention  in 
public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer 
the  report.  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell 
out  last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of  our 
country  mistresses;  this  gentleman  at  that  time 
vouching,  (and  upon  warrant  of  bloody  affirmation,) 
his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant, 
qualified,  and  less  attemptable,  than  any  the  rarest 
of  our  ladies  in  France. 

Jdcfc.  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this  gen- 
tleman's opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post,  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

l€u:h.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  *fore  ours 
of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France, 
I  would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  my- 
self her  adorer,  not  her  friend. 

lach.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in- 
hand  comparison,)  had  been  something  too  fair,  and 
too  good,  for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went 
before  others  I  have  seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours 
out-lustres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  be- 
lieve she  excelled  many ;  but  1  have  not  seen  the 
most  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her ;  so  do  I  my  stone. 

lach.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at  ? 

Post,  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

lach.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead, 
or  she's  outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Post,  You  are  mistaken :  the  one  may  be  sold, 
or  given ;  or  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the 
purchase,  or  merit  for  the  gift :  the  other  is  not  a 
thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

lach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post,  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours ;  but,  you 
know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds. 
Your  ring  may  be  stolen,  too :  so,  your  brace  of 
unprizeable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and 
the  other  casual ;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that  way 
accomplished  courtier,  would  hazard  the  winning 
both  of  firat  and  last. 

Post,  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished 
a  courtier  to  convince  the  honour  of  my  mistress, 
if  in  the  holding  or  loss  of  that  you  term  her  frail. 
I  do  nothing  doubt,  you  have  store  of  thieves ;  not- 
withstanding, I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  sig- 
nior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we 
are  familiar  at  first. 

lat^.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation,  I 
should  get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress ;  make  her 
go  back,  even  to  the  yielding,  had  I  admittance,  and 
opportunity  to  friend. 
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P09L  No,  no. 

lack.  I  dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of  my 
estate  to  your  ring,  which,  in  my  opinion,  overvalues 
it  something,  but  I  make  my  wager  rather  against 
your  confidence,  than  her  reputation :  and,  to  bar 
your  offence  herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it  against 
any  lady  in  the  world. 

Po$t,  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a 
persuasion ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you*re 
worthy  of  by  your  attempt. 

lack.  What's  that? 

PosU  A  repulse ;  though  your  attempt,  as  you 
call  it,  deserve  more,  a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Qentlemen,  enough  of  this ;  it  came  in  too 
suddenly :  let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and,  I  pray  you, 
be  better  acquainted. 

lack*  Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my 
neighbour's,  on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have 
•poke. 

PoiL  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 

lack.  Yours;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think 
stands  so  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats 
to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where 
your  lady  is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  op- 
portunity of  a  second  conference,  and  I  will  bring 
from  thence  that  honour  of  hers,  which  you  imagine 
so  reserved. 

PosL  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it : 
my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  part  of  it. 

lack.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser. 
If  you  buy  ladies*  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you 
cannot  preserve  it  from  tainting.  But  I  see,  you 
have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Po9t,  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue :  you 
bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

Jatk.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches;  and 
would  undergo  what's  spoken,  I  swear. 

jPof (.  Will  you  ?— I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond 
till  your  return.  Let  there  be  covenants  drawn 
between  us.  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the 
hugeness  of  your  unworthy  thinking :  I  dare  you 
to  this  match.     Here's  my  ring. 

Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

lack.  By  the  gods  it  is  one.— If  I  bring  you  no 
sufficient  testimony,  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest 
bodily  part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thousand  ducats 
are  yours ;  so  is  your  diamond  too :  if  I  come  off, 
and  leave  her  in  such  honour  as  you  have  trust  in, 
she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are 
yours ;— provided,  I  have  your  commendation,  for 
my  more  free  entertainment. 

Po$t.  I  embrace  these  conditions;  let  us  have 
articles  betwixt  us. — Only,  thus  far  vou  shall  answer : 
if  you  make  your  voyage  upon  ner,  and  give  me 
directly  to  understand  you  have  prevaii'd,  I  am  no 
further  your  enemy ;  she  is  not  worth  our  debate : 
if  she  remain  unseduced,  (you  not  making  it  appear 
otherwise,)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault  you 
have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me 
with  your  sword. 

lack.  Your  hand:  a  covenant.  We  will  have 
these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and  straight 
away  for  Britain,  lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold, 
and  starve.  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have  our  two 
wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed. 

[Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Iachimo. 

Freiuh.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  1 

Phi.  Siguier  Iachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray, 
let  lis  follow  'em. 

\Exeimi. 
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ScENK  VI.— Britain.    A.  Room  in  Cthbeij5E! 

PoLlcLce. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies^  and  Coeheuus. 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew*8  on  ground,  gidifr 
thoee  flowers : 
Make  haste.     Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

1  Lady.  1,  madam. 

Queen.  Despatch. —  [Exeunt  Ladm- 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  7011  brought  those  dnif ' 

Cor.  Pleaseth  your  highness,  ay :  here  tbev  aif. 
madam :  [Preseniing  a  smaU  hex. 

But  I  beseech  your  grace,  without  offence, 
(My  conscience  bids  me  ask,)  wrherefore  yon  haft 
Commanded  of  me  these  moat  poisonous  compooodf, 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death; 
But  though  slow,  deadly  1 

Queen,  I  ^wonder,  doctor, 

Thou  ask*st  me  such  a  question :  have  I  not  brn 
Thy  pupil  k)ng  1     Hast  thou  not  leam'd  roe  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so, 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?     Having  thus  far  proreeded 
(Unless  thou  think*st  me  devilish,)  is*t  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ?     I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  wortn  the  hanging,  (but  none  humaiuJ 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  act;  and  by  them  gather 
Theu  several  virtues,  and  effects. 

Car.  Your  highness 

Shall  firom  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart: 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  nobome  and  infectious. 

Queen.  O!  content  thee^ 

Enter  Pisan  10. 

[-4*i<fe.l  Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  him 
Will  I  nrst  work :  he^s  for  his  master. 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio  !— 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended : 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  [Aside.]  I  do  suspect  you,  madam; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm. 

Qiueen.  Hark  thee,  a  worrf.— 

[To  PlSA510. 

Cor.  [Aside.]  I  do  not  like  her.   She  doth  think, 
she  has 
Strange  lingering  poisons :  I  do  know  her  spiiit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature.    Those  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile ; 
Which  first,  perchance,  she'll  prove  on  cats,  and  do^ 
Then  afterward  up  higher ;  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.     She  is  fooVd 
With  a  most  false  efl'ect ;  and  I  the  truer, 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  No  further  senrice,  doctor, 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.    (^^* 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou  ?    Dosttboa 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?     Do  thou  work : 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  ^^ 
ril  tell  thee  on  the  instant  thou  art,  then, 
As  great  as  is  thy  master :  greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  hb  name 
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Ib  at  last  gasp :  retum  he  caiiiiot«  nor 

Continue  where  he  is :  to  shift  his  being, 

Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another, 

And  every  day,  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 

A  day*s  work  in  him.     What  shalt  thou  expect. 

To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ? 

^Vlio  cannot  be  new-built ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queer  drop*  a  box:  Pisanio  takea  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him.-^Thou  tak^st  up 
Thou  know*st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour. 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeemed  from  death :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her :  do't  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on;  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son. 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee.    1*11  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thouMt  desire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly. 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women : 
Think  on  my  words.  [ExU  Pisan lo.] — A  sly  and 

constant  knave. 
Not  to  be  shakM ;  the  agent  for  his  master. 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that. 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  iiegers  for  her  sweet;  and  which  she  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assured 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  and  Ladies, 

To  taste  of  too^— So,  so ;— well  done,  weU  done. 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses. 
Bear  to  my  closet.— Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio; 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies, 

Pis,  And  shall  do ; 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
ril  choke  myself:  there^s  all  rll  do  for  you.  [ExU. 

Scene  Yll,^~Anoth(T  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banishM :— O,  that  husband ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief !  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !     Had  I  been  thief-stolen. 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorious :  blessed  be  those. 
How  mean  soe*er,  that  have  their  honest  wills. 
Which  seasons  comfort. — ^Who  may  this  be  ?  Fie ! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis,  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome 
Comes  fh>ra  my  lord  with  letters. 

ladi.  Change  you,  madam? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly.  [Presents  a  letter, 

Imo,  Thanks,  good  sir : 

you  are  kindly  welcome. 

laih.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich ! 

[Aside, 
If  she  be  fumish*d  with  a  mind  so  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird,  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.    Boldness  be  my  friend! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot. 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 


Imo,  [Reads,]  **  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note, 
to  whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied.  Re- 
flect upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  your 
trust—  •»  Leonatus." 

So  far  I  read  aloud ; 
But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 
Is  warm*d  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully.— 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so. 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lach.  Thanks,  fairest  lady.— 

What!  are  men  mad?     Hath  nature  given  them 

eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  *twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn*d  stones 
Upon  the  unnumber*d  beach ;  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

/acfc.  It  cannot  be  i'  the  eye ;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 
*Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other :  nor  i*  the  judgment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  nor  i*  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  opposM, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness. 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed. 

Imo,  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

lach.  The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire. 
That  tub  both  fillM  and  running,^  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbaee. 

Imo.  What,  dear  su'. 

Thus  raps  you  ?    Are  you  well  ? 

lach.  Thanks,  madam,  well. — ^Beseech  you,  sir, 
desire  [  To  Pisanio. 

My  man*s  abode  where  I  did  leave  him ;  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pis.  I  was  going,  sir. 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit  Pisanio. 

Lno,  Continues  well  my  lord  ?     His  health,  'be- 
seech you  ? 

/oeA.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  dispos*d  to  mirth  ?     I  hope,  he  is. 

lach.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome :  he  is  caird 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.  When  he  was  here. 

He  did  incline  to  sadness ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lach.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one. 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home ;  he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him,  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,   I  mean)   laughs  from's  free  lungs, 

cries,  "O! 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think,  that  man, — ^who  knows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof. 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — ^will  his  free  hours  languish 
For  assurM  bondage?*' 

Imo,  Will  my  lord  say  so  ? 

la^.  Ay,  madam,  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with 
laughter : 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by, 
And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman ;  but,  heavens 

know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo,  Not  he,  I  hope. 
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Jack.  Not  he ;  but  yet  b«a*eD's  bounty  towanb 
him  iiu)[ht 
Be  uB'd  more  thankfully.     Id  himseir,  'tis  much; 
In  you, — which  1  accouat  his  beyond  >U  talenta, — 
Whilst  t  am  bound  lo  wonder,  I  un  bound 
To  pity  loo. 

Imo,  What  do  you  pitj,  airT 

lack.  Two  creatures,  beakily. 

Imo,  Am  I  one,  air  1 

You  look  on  me :  what  wreck  diacem  you  in  me, 
Deaerrea  your  pity  1 

lack.  Lamentable !     What ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  Tadiaut  sun,  aod  aolace 
r  the  dungeon  by  a  anuff  T 

/no.  I  pray  you,  tir. 

Deliver  with  more  opeDneaa  your  anawera 
To  my  demands.     Wby  do  you  |niy  me  T 

lack.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  yoar — But 
It  ia  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it. 
Not  mine  to  speak  on't. 

htio.  Yon  do  aeem  to  know 


Something  of  me,  or  what  codcctub  me :  prajyH. 
(Since  doubting  thinga  go  ill,  often  bnrta  mon 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ;  for  certainties 
Either  are  paat  remedies,  or,  tiiiiel;  knowing. 
The  remedy  then  bom, )  discoTcr  to  me 
What  both  yon  spur  tnd  stop. 

lack.  Had  I  this  chrek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon;  this  hand,  whose  toach. 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  (be  feeler's  ami 
To  the  oath  of  byalty;  thia  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing  it  only  here;  shouM  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  aa  tbe  ataira 
That  mount  the  Capitol :  join  gripes  with  handl 
Made  hard  with  hourly  fabehood  (falsehood  la 
With  labour)  then  by-peeping  in  an  eye. 
Base  and  illostrout  as  the  smoky  light 
That'a  fed  with  atinking  tallow,  it  were  fit. 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  ehould  at  one  time 
Encounter  auch  revolt. 

lau).  My  lord,  I  (^x. 

Has  forgot  Btitain. 


ladi.  And  himself.     Not  I, 

Inclin'd  to  thia  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ;  but  'lb  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutes  I  conscience,  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  ihb  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more, 

lack.  O  dearest  soul  \  your  cause  doth  strike  my 
heart 
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With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 
So  fair,  and  faaten'd  lo  an  empeiy,  ., 

Wou1dinakethegreal'alkingdouble,tobe|HrtD*^<' 
With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  tlial  self  exUbiiioD 
Which  your  own  cofTera  yield!  with  diseMd  """ 

That  play  witli  all  infirmities  for  gold  , 

Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature !  such  boii'd  O^^' 
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Vs  well  might  poison  poison !  Be  revenged, 
3r  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Etecoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Into,  Reveng'd ! 

EIow  should  I  be  reveng'd  ?     If  this  be  true, 
[As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
^lust  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  true, 
[low  should  I  be  revenged  ? 

lack.  Should  he  make  me 

Live,  like  Diana*s  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets, 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?     Revenge  it. 
[  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure. 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed. 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 
Imo,  What  ho,  Pisanio ! 

ladi.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 
hno.  Away  ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee.^-If  thou  wert  honourable. 
Thou  would*st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st,  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  wrongest  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
Prom  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pisanio  !— 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault :  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us,  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio  I— 

lack.  O  happy  Leonatus !  I  may  say ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee, 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
H>?r  assured  credit. — Blessed  live  you  long! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  cali'd  his ;  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit.     Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  h^ve  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted  ;  and  shall  make  your  lord. 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er :  and  he  is  one 
The  truest  mannered ;  such  a  holy  witch. 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him : 
Half  all  men*8  hearts  are  his. 
inu>.  You  make  amends. 

lack.  He  sits  *mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off« 


More  than  a  mortal  seeming.    Be  not  angry. 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventured 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  hath 
Honour*d  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare, 
Which,  you  know,  cannot  err.    The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Pray,  your  pardon. 

Imo.  Airs  well,  sir.    Take  my  power  i'  the  court 
for  yours. 

lach.  My  humble  thanks.     I  had  almost  forgot 
T'  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request. 
And  yet  oi  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  Pray,  what  is't? 

lack.  Some  doeen  Romans  of  ui,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing,)  have  mingled  sums. 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France :  *tis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form.     Their  values  great. 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange. 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage :  may  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly, 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety;  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

lack.  They  are  in  a  trunk, 

Attended  by  my  men ;  J  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night, 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.    '  O!  no,  no. 

lack.  Yes,  t  beseech ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word, 
By  lengthening  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  cros8*d  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  ? 

lack.  O !  I  must,  madam : 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to  night : 
I  have  outstood  my  time,  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.  1  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me :  it  shall  safe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you.     You*re  very  welcome. 


them  at  mv  pleasure. 

1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that  T  You  hara  broke 
his  pate  with  your  bowl. 

2  Lord.  [Aside]  If  his  nil  had  been  like  him 
that  broke  it,  it  would  hare  run  all  out. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it 
is  not  Tor  any  standeis-by  to  curtail  bis  oaths,  ha? 

2  Lord.  No,  my  lord;  [Aside.]  nor  crop  the  ears 
of  ihem. 

Cto.  Whoreson  dog! — I  give  him  satisfactioD ? 
Would  he  h»d  been  one  of  my  rank  ! 

3  Lord.  [Aiidt.]  To  hnve  smelt  like  a  fool. 
Cto.  I  am  Dot  vexed  more  at  any  thing  in  the 

earth. — A  pox  on't '.  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble 
as  I  am :  they  dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of 
the  queen  my  mother.  Every  jack-slave  hath  his 
belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I  must  go  up  and  down 
like  a  cock  that  no  body  can  match. 

3  Lord.  [Arndt.}  You  are  cock  and  capon  too ; 
and  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on. 

Clo.  Sayest  thou? 

3  Lord.  It  is  not  fiti  your  lordahip  should  under- 
take every  companion  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that ;  but  it  is  (it  I  should  com- 
intl  offence  to  my  inferiors. 

'i  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  (it  for  your  lordship  only. 

Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger,  that's  come 
to  court  to-night  T 

Clo.  A  stranger,  and  I  not  know  on't! 

2  Lord.  {Ande.\  He's  a  strange  fellow  himself, 
and  knows  it  not. 

1  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come;  and,  'tis 
thought,  one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

CU>.  Leonatus!  a  banished  rascal;  and  he's  an- 
other, whatsoever  he  be.  Who  told  yoa  of  this 
stranger? 

1  Lord,  One  of  ywit  lordship's  pages. 


l:       Clo.  Is  it  t 

jl  there  no  derogation  in'l  f 

1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  mj  lord. 
Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  {Asid(..\  You  are  a  fool  granted;  there- 
fore, your  issues  being  foolish  do  not  derogalc- 

Ch.  Come,  I'll  go  see  this  Italian.  What  1  harr 
lost  to-day  a(  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of  him. 
Come,  go. 

2  Lord.  I'Q  attend  your  lordship. 

[Enunt  Clotek  and  1  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess  ! 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st. 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govem'd; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots;  a  wooer. 
More  hateful  than  the  fout  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make  !    The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour ;  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind ;  that  thou  may'si  stand. 
T'  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord,  and  this  great  land  '. 

[Elxii. 


Imosen  Tta^ng  in  her  bed;  a  Lady  aUettdtng. 
Into.  Who's  there  T  my  woman,  Helen  T 
Lady.  Pleaw  you,  madun. 

Imo.  What  hour  is  it  T 

Lady.  Almost  midnifrht,  madam. 

Itw.  I  have  read  three  houra,  then.     Mine  eyei 


CSts— 


Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left:  la  bed. 
Take  not  awa;  the  taper,  leare  it  burning; 
And  if  thou  can«t  awake  by  (bur  a'  the  clock, 
1  pr'jthee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  aeiz'd  nie  wholly. 
[ExULady. 
To  jour  proteclion  I  commend  me,  gods! 
From  fairiei,  and  the  tempters  of  the  oigbt, 
Ouard  me,  beieech  ye ! 

[Sleep!.     Iachimo  eoniafrom  the  trunk, 
faeh.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man'*  o'erlabour'd 

Repairs  itself  bjr  rest :  our  Taranin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed!  fresh  hly. 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets !    That  I  might  touch  ! 
But  kiss ;  one  kiss! — Rubies  Dnparagon'd, 
How  dearly  they  do'l! — 'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  the  flame  o'  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her.  and  would  uoder-peep  her  lids. 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows ;  white  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tincl. — But  my  design,' 
To  note  the  chamber;  I  will  write  all  down; — 
Such,  and  such,  pictures: — there  the  window; — 

Th'  adornment  of  her  bed : — the  arras,  figures. 
Why,  such,  aad  such ; — and  the  contents  o'  the 

Ah !  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body. 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 

Would  testify,  t'  enrich  mine  inventory : 

O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her! 

And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument, 

Thua  in  a  chapel  lying !— Come  off,  come  off; — 

{ Taking  off  her  bracelet. 
As  shppery,  as  the  Of>rdian  knot  was  hard ! — 
'Ti*  mine ;  uid  this  will  witness  oaiwardly. 


l{  As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  witblo, 
.  To  the  madding  of  her  lord — Oo  her  left  breast 
I  A  mole  cinque -spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip :  here's  a  voucher, 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make:  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and 

ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.    No  more. — To  what 

Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?    She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus ;  here  the  leaf's  tura'd  down. 
Where  Philomel  gave  up. — I  have  enough : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  bare  die  raven's  eye :  I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  striket. 
One,  two,  three, — time,  time! 

[Goet  into  Ihe  tmnk.     The  teene  elotei. 

Scene  III. — An^nle-chamher  adjcwing  Tkooen's 

Apartment. 

Enter  Clotek  and  Lardi' 

1  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in 
loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

Cto,  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

1  Lard.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the 
noble  temper  of  your  lordship.  You  are  most  hot, 
and  furious,  whpn  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage. 
If  1  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have 
gold  enough.     It's  almost  morning,  is't  noli 

1  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come.  I  am  ad- 
vised to  give  her  mtisic  o*  mornings ;  they  say,  it 
will  penetrate. 
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Entc  Muiidani. 

Coma  oo ;  tune :  if  you  can  peuetrate  her  with  your 
fiogeriDg,  so;  we'll  Ir;  witli  longne  too:  if  none 


will  do,  let  her  Temain ;  but  I'll  never  give  oVr. 
Fint,  a  very  excellent  good  coticeiled  IbioK;  3fie!. 
a  frondeTful  BWeet  air,  wirh  admirable  licb  vcrd) 
to  it, — and  then  let  her  consider. 


So,  get  yon  gone.  If  thii  penetrate,  I  will  coo- 
uderyonr  music  the  better:  if  <1  do  not,  it  is  a  vice 
in  her  ears,  which  horse-hairi,  and  calves'-gntt, 
nor  the  viuce  of  unpived  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never 
amend.  [Eiamt  Muticiant. 


Enltr  CTMBKLini  and  QcBSit. 

3  Lord.  Here  come*  the  king. 
do.  I  am  glad  I  wai  up  to  late,  for  tbat'i  ilx 
reason  I  was  up  io  early :  he  cannot  choose  I"'' 


ACT   II. 


CYMB£LIN£\ 


SCEHB  111. 


Cake  this  seirice  I  have  done,  fatherly.-^ Good 
znorrow  to  your  majesty,  and  to  my  gncioos 
znother. 

Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem 
daughter  ? 
AVillshenotforth? 

do.  I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she 
vouchsafes  no  notice. 

Cyni.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forjgot  him:  some  more  time 
IM  ust  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
A.nd  then  she's  yours. 

Queen*  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king ; 

XVho  lets  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.     Frame  yourself 
'Yo  orderly  solicits,  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season :  make  denials 
Increase  your  services :  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspired  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her;  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends. 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

CLo,  Senseless  7  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome : 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
B  ut  that's  no  fault  of  his :  we  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender; 
And  towards  himself,  his  goodness  forespent  on  us. 
We  must  extend  our  notice.«-Our  dear  son, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mis- 
tress, 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman.->Ooroe,  our 
queen. 
[Exeunt  Ctm.,  QuEEif,  Lords^  and  Mess. 
Clo,  If  she  be  up,  V\\  speak  with  her ;  if  not. 
Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream.-^By  your  leave,  ho!— 

[Knocks. 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her :  what 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?     *Tis  gold 
AVhich  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth ;  yea,  and  makes 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'  the  stealer ;  and  'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the 

thief; 
Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man : 

what 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  7     I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  thfe  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Liody.  Who's  there,  that  knocks? 

Clo.  A  gentleman. 

Ltody.  No  more  7 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.  That's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 
Can  justly  boast  of.  What's  your  lordship's  pleasure  ? 

Clo.  Your  lady's  person :  is  she  ready  f 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There's  gold  for  you:  sell  me  your  good 
report. 

Lady.  How !  my  good  name  7  or  to  report  of  you 
What  1  shall  think  is  good  7 — ^The  princess 


Enter  Imooen. 

Clo.  Good  morrow,   fairest:   sister  your  sweet 
hand. 

Imo.  Good  morrow,  sir.    You  lay  out  too  much 
pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give. 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks. 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  you. 

Lno.  If  you  but  said  so,  'twere  as  deep  with  me : 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not^ 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being 
silent, 
I  would  not  speak.     I  pray  you,  spare  me :  faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness.     One  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  'twere  my 
sin : 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool  7 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sony,  sir. 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal :  and  learn  now,  for  all, 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce. 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accuse  myself,)  I  hate  you ;  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make't  my  boast. 

Clo.  you  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o'  the  court,)  it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who  than  he  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their  souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figur'd  knot. 
Yet  you  are  curb*d  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown,  and  must  not  foil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom :  thou  wert  dignified  enough. 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twere  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom,  and  hated 
For  being  preferr'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance,  than 
come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment. 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer 
In  my  respect  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  such  men.-^How  now,  Pisanio ! 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment  7     Now,  the  devil— 
/mo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently.— 
Clo.  His  garment? 

Imo.  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool : 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse.— Go,  bid  my  woman 
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Search  for  a  jewel,  (hat  too  caaually 

Hatb  left  mine  ai:iD  :  it  was  thy  master's ;  'shrewme, 

ir  I  wonld  lose  it  for  a  rcrenuc 

Of  aQy  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 

I  san't  this  morning :  conficjent  I  am. 

Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm;  I  kisa'd  il. 

I  hope,  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 

That  1  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pu.  'Twill  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  m>:  go,  and.  search. 

[Exit  PiSA.'Tio. 


Clo.  Yott  have  abaa'd  me.— 

His  meuiest  garment? 

Into.  Ay;  I  laid  ao,  sir. 

If  jou  will  inake't  ttn  action,  call  witness  to't. 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  laiher- 

Jmo.  Yoar  mother  too : 

She's  my  good  lady ;  and  will  conceive,  I  hope. 
But  the  wont  of  me.     So  1  leave  you,  sir. 
To  the  worst  of  discontAnt.  [Eril. 

Clo.  Ill  be  rereng'd.— 

His  meanest  gamwDt?— Well.  [Exit. 


Entir  PoSTHUHUS  and  Philamo. 

Pott.  Fear  it  not,  sir:  I  would,  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  kin^,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  himT 

Poit.  Not  any ;  but  abide  the  change  of  lime ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  aud  wish 
That  wanner  days  would  come.     In  these  fear'd 

hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  ynnr  Io»e ;  they  filing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  !ind  your  company, 
Cerpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus :  Caius  Lucius 
WM  do 's  commUsion  throughly ;  and,  1  think. 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
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i:  Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, 

(Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war;  and  you  shall  bear 
The  legion,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
Id  our  nol-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Czsar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  their  disciprme 
(Now  mingled  with  their  courages)  will  make  known 
To  their  approvers,  they  are  people,  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachiko. 
Pki.  See!  lacfaimoT 

Poit.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land. 
And  wilids  of  all  the  corners  kiss'd  yoar  sails. 
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SCENE  IV. 


o  make  your  vessel  nimble. 
F^hi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post..  I  hope,  the  briefoess  of  your  answer  made 
he  speed  Loess  of  your  return. 
lack.  Your  lady 

i  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  lookM  upon. 

I^ost.  And,  therewithal,  the  best ;  or  let  her  beauty 
lOok  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
wnd  be  false  with  them. 
lach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.   Their  tenor  good,  I  trust. 
lach.  'Tis  very  like. 

Phi.   Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court, 
Vhen  you  were  there  7 

lach.  He  was  expected  then, 

)ut  not  approached. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet.— 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont?  or  is*t  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

lack.  If  I  have  lost  it, 

[  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
Vll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  t*  enjoy 
A  second  night  oi  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 
Post.  The  stone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 
lack.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir. 

Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lack.  Good  sir,  we  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant.     Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  further;  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make  *t  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand, 
And  ring,  is  yours :  if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses, 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

lack.  Sir,  my  circumstances. 

Being  so  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them, 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe :  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not, 
You*ll  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 
Post.  Proceed. 

loch*  First,  her  bedchamber, 

(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not,  but,  profess, 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,)  it  was  hangM 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story, 
Prond  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
^nd  Cydnus  swell*d  above  the  banks,  or  for 
'The  press  of  boats,  or  pride :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bra?ely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
1q  workmanship,  and  value ;  which,  I  wonder'd, 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought. 
Since  the  true  life  on't  was— 

Poit,  This  is  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
^  l»y  some  other. 

^<wA«  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 
^^M*.  So  they  must, 

^^  do  your  honour  injury. 

^och'  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece. 


Chaste  Dian,  bathing :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post,  This  is  a  thing. 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap. 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

lack.  The  roof  o*  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted :  her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post,  This  b  her  honour.—  . 

Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance,)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

Jadi.  Then,  if  you  can 

Be  pale :  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel ;  see  !— 

[Producing  the  bracelet. 
And  now  *tts  up  again :  it  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  Pll  keep  them. 

Post,  Jove  !— 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it.    Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

/ac^.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that: 

She  stripped  it  from  her  arm ;  I  see  her  yet; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too.     She  gave  it  me. 
And  said,  she  prizM  it  once. 

Post.  May  be,  she  pluck*d  it  oflf. 

To  send  it  me. 

lach.  She  writes  so  to  you,  doth  she  ? 

Post.  O !  no,  no,  no ;  *tis  true.    Here,  take  this 
too;  [Giving  the  ring. 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye. 
Kills  me  to  look  on*t.— Let  there  be  no  honour. 
Where  there  is  beauty ;   truth,  where  semblance ; 

love, 
Where  there's  another  man :  the  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues,  which  is  nothing.— 
O,  above  measure  false ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sbr. 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  *tis  not  yet  won : 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ;  or, 
Who  knows,  if  one,  her  women,  being  corrupted. 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by't.— Back  my  ring.— 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this,  for  this  was  stolen. 

lach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears ;  by  Jupiter  he  swears. 
'Tis  true ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 'tis  true.  I  am  sure. 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable :— they  induced  to  steal  it ! 
And  by  a  stranger ! — No,  he  hath  enjoy 'd  her ! 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this :— she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly.— 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you ! 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient. 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  weU  of— 

Post.  Never  talk  on't ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lach.  If  you  seek 

For  further  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
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Of  (bat  moat  delicate  lodging;  b;  mj'  life, 
1  kUa'd  it,  and  it  gave  me  preaent  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  ataiD  upon  her? 

Po$l.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  a*  bell  can  bold. 
Were  there  no  more  but  it- 

lach.  Will  you  hear  more  ! 

Poll.  Spare   your  arithmetic :    never  counl  the  | 

Once,  and  a  million! 

lack.  I'll  be  sworn. 

Pott.  No  svearing. 

If  you  witl  swear  you  have  not  done 't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  hill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  *8t  mude  me  cuckold. 

laclt.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Pait.  O.  (hall  had  her  here,  10  tear  her  limb-meal! 
I  will  go  (here  and  do't ;  i'  the  court ;  before 
Her  father. — I'll  do  soinething [Ezic. 

Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  governmeot  of  patience ! — You  have  won : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wralh 
He  hath  agaiust  himself. 

lack.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Eitunt. 


ScEN  t  v.— The  Same.    Anolker  Room  in  Ae  Same. 

Enter  PosTBttnus. 

Piw'.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  (o  be,  but  women 


Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 

When  1  was  stamped ;  some  coiner  with  his  (ch>Is 

Made  me  a  counterfeit;  yet  my  mother  seemrd 

The  Dian  of  that  lime ;  so  doui  ray  wife 

The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengcaDce  - 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd. 

And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance ;  did  it  with 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  (he  sweet  view  od'[ 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn;  thai  I  tbougltt 

her 
A«  chaste  as  unsunn'd  sltow: — O,  all  the  devils  ! — 
This  yellow  lacbimo,  in  an  hour, — was't  Dot! — 
Or  less, — at  first ;  perchance  he  spoke  not,  bu(. 
Like  a  full-acom'd  boar,  a  Germao  one, 
Cry'd  "oh!"  and  mounted;  found  no  opposi(ioii 
But  wha(  be  look'd  for  should  .oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 
The  woman's  part  in  me !     For  there's  no  motioo 
Thai  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  afiimi 
h  is  the  woman's  part;  be  it  lying,  note  it. 
The  womnn's:  flaltering,  hers;  deceiving,  hers; 
Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers ;  rcvenpes.  her*  ; 
Ambitions,  covelings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutnhiliiy. 
All  ThuIis  that  may  be  nam'd  ;  nay,  that  faell  knows. 
Why.  Iters,  in  part,  or  all :  but,  rather,  all ; 


Forei 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  stiU 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  so  old  as  ibat.     I'll  write  against  them. 

Detest  them,  curse  them. — Yet  'tis  greater  skill. 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  Ihem  better,    [Exit. 


/.".CT   li! 


ce:<e  I< — Briiaio.    A  Room  of  Slate  in 
lire's  Palace. 

InUr  Cyhbeline,  Quebk,  Cloten,  and  Lords.  I 
at  one  door;  and  at  anolher,  Caius  Lucius  and  | 
AtlendanlM. 
Cyrn.    Now  Bay,  what  would  AugutRw   CKsnr 

Luc.  WbeDJulnwCawr  {whom  remembrance  yp(  ; 
jives  in  men's  ej^ea,  and  will  to  «ari,  aod  tongues, 
ie  theme,  and  hearing  ever)  was  in  this  Britain, 
Vnd  conquer'd  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle, 
Famous  in  C«sar'«  praisei,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  r»ats  deserving  itjj  for  him, 
^nd  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
^earlj  ihtve  thouaand  ponoda;  which  b^  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  BO  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  manj  Cnsars, 

Ere  auch  anolher  Jtilitu.     Britain  is 
h.  world  by  itself:  and  we  will  nothing  paj. 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity 

Which  [hen  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  sir,  my  liege. 
The  kings  yuur  ancestors,  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle ;  which  stands 
As  Neptnne'g  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters; 
With  Bands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats. 
Bat  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.     A  kind  of  con- 

Cirsar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 

Of  "came."  and  "saw,"  and  "overcame:"   with 

(The  firat  that  ever  touch'd  him)  he  was  carried 
r  rom  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten  ;  and  his  shipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  batiblesi)  on  our  terrible  seas. 
Like  eeg-shelU  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
A<  easily  'gainst  our  rocks.     For  joy  whereof 
The  fsni'd  Casaibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(0.  giglot  fortune  !)  to  master  Ciesar's  sword. 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 

And  firitons  strut  with  courage. 
C^'o.  Come,  there's  no  more  Iribule  to  be  paid. 

Oar  kinidom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time ; 

^'  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Cassars :  other 

°i  then)  may  have  crooked  tKMes  ;  but,  to  owe  sticfa 

""j^ht  arms,  none. 
^™-  Son,  let  yotir  mother  end. 
"u>.  We  have  yet  many  among  ns  can  gripe  as 


j{  hard  as  Cassibelail :  I  do  not  say,  I  ■ 


Cym.  You  must  know. 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free  :  Ciesar's  am- 

[Which  swetrd  so  much,  that  it  did  oliDOSt  stretch 
The  sides  of  The  world.)  against  all  colour,  here 
Did  ptil  the  yoke  upon  us;  which  to  shake  off. 
BecnmcH  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.     We  do  say,  then,  to  Cnsar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws;  whose  use  the  sword  of  Cntar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair,  tmd  fian- 

Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed. 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry.  Mulmutius  nnde 

Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Lw.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbelioe, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Cxsar 
(Cssar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants,  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers)  thine  enemy. 
Receive  it  from  me,  then. — War,  and  confusion. 
In  Cesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee :  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted.— Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Cains. 

Thy  CEesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him  ;  of  faim  I  gather'd  honour  ; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.     I  am  perfect. 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms;  a  precedent 
Which  not  lo  read  would  show  the  Britons  coM : 
So  CKsar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcotne.  Make  pas- 
time with  lis  a  day  or  two,  or  longer:  if  jou  seek 
us  afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find  us  in 
our  salt-water  girdle  :  if  you  beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is 
yours.  If  you  fall  in  the  adventure,  our  crows 
shall  fare  the  better  for  you ;  and  there's  an  end. 

Cym.  I  know  yonr  master's  pleasure,  and  he  mine: 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [£xnnt. 
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Scene  Ih^-^Ajiother  Roam  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Pis.  How!  of  adultery?  Wherefore  write  you  not 
What  monsters  her  accuse  ? — Leonatus ! 
Of  master !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear !     What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongued,  as  handed)  hath  prevaiPd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  ?     No : 
She*8  punish'd  for  her  truth ;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue. — O,  my  master ! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How  !  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — I,  her  ?— her  blood  ? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack'  hunl^nity, 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ?     *  *  Do*t.     The  letter 

[Reading. 
That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity  :"-^0  damn'd  paper! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee.     Senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  ]ook*st 
So  virgin-like  without  ?     Lo !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio ! 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who?  thy  lord?  that  is  my  lord  :  Leonatus. 
O !  learn'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer. 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters ; 
HeM  lay  the  future  open.— You  good  gods. 
Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relish  of  love. 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — ^yet  not. 
That  we  two  are  asunder, — ^let  that  grieve  him : 
Some  griefs  are  medicinable ;  that  is  one  of  them, 
For  it  doth  physic  love  ;^-of  his  content. 
All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave.— Bless'd  be. 
You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !  Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike : 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news,  gods ! 

[Reads. 

*'  Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  should  he  take 
me  in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as 
you,  O  the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  even  renew 
me  with  your  eyes.  Take  notice,  that  I  am  in 
Cambria,  at  Milford-Haven :  what  your  own  love 
will  out  of  this  advise  you  follow.  So,  he  wishes 
you  all  happiness,  that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow, 
and  your,  increasing  in  love, 

"  Leonatus  Posthumus." 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings ! — Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven :  read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord ;  who  long'st,— 
O,  let  me  'bate !— but  not  like  me ; — ^yet  long'st,— 
But  in  a  fainter  kind : — O !  not  like  me, 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond,)  say,  and  speak  thick, 
Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense,)  how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford :  and,  by  the  way. 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
T'  inherit  such  a  haven :  but,  first  of  all, 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 
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That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  heocf-fc^ 
And  our  return,  to  excuse : — but  first,  how  getbiM^ 
Why  should  excuse  be  bom,  or  e'er  begot? 
We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter.      Pr'ythee,  speak. 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  "we  well  nde 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pis.  One  score  'twixt  sun  and  ^o. 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you,  and  too  much,  too. 

Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  *s  executioD,  imx 
Could  never  go  so  slow :  I  have  heard  of  riding  w;k£^^ 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sai^is 
That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf. — But  this  i«  foolerr- 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness ;  say 
She'll  home  to  her  father ;  and  provide  me,  presesiii. 
A  riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  ifvould  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife. 

Pis.  Madam,  you're  best  con>iifT. 

Imo.     I  see  before  me,  man  :   nor  here,  nor  here. 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I  cannot  look  through.     A'way,  I  pr')ibee: 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.     There's  no  more  to  say ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [Eic^ 

So  EN  E  1 II.— Wales.     A  mounlainous  Country,  i»-'i 

a  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragcs- 

Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  sqcb 
Whose  roof's  as  low  as  ours.  Stoop,  boys ;  this  pit 
Instructs  you  how  t'  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows  yen 
To  a  morning's  holy  office :  the  gates  of  monaKb 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turfoands  on,'  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaveo. 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardi) 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Arv.  Hail,heanD 

Bel.  Now,  for  our  mountain  sport.     Up  to  jond 
hill : 
Your  legs  are  young ;  I'll  tread  these  flats.  Consklef. 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow. 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off'- 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  )0^ 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war: 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done. 
But  being  so  allow'd :  to  apprehend  thiis, 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see ; 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  sliall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.     O  !  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe ; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 
Such  gains  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  him  fin^ 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd.     No  life  to  ours- 

Gtd,  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak :  'fe,  poor 
unfledg'd, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest ;  nor  know 

not 
What  air's  from  home.     Haply  this  hfc  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you. 
That  have  a  sharper  known,  well  correspondiog 
With  your  stiff  age ;  but  unto  us  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance,  travelling  abed, 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of, 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how 
In  this  our  pinching  cave  shall  we  discouiM 


OYMBELINE. 


The  freezioj!  hourtaway?  We  have  seen  nothing : 
We  are  beastlj :  lublle  aa  the  fox  for  prey; 
Liike  xvarlike  la  ihe  wolf  for  whit  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chase  what  flies;  our  eajce 
We  mnke  »  quire,  as  dolh  the  pKsoo'd  bird. 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bet.  How  you  speak! 

Uid  you  but  know  Ihe  city's  usuries,  ' 

And  felt  them  knowingly :  tlie  art  of  the  court, 
As  h»rd  lo  leave,  as  keep;  whose  lop  to  climb 
Is  certain  faUing.  or  so  slippery,  that 
I'he  Tear's  ms  bad  as  falling :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  dartger 
I'  the  name  of  fame,  and  honour ;  which  dies  i'  the 
search. 


And  hath  as  of)  a  slanderous  epitnph, 
As  record  of  fair  act;  nay,  many  times. 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worse. 
Must  court'sy  at  (he  ceniiure. — O,  boys !  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me:  my  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords,  and  ray  report  was  once 
First  with  the  be«i  of  note.     Cymbeline  tov'd  me; 
And  wben  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  iny  name 
Was  not  far  off:  then,  was  I  as  a  tree. 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit ;  but,  in  one 

night. 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves. 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Giii.  Uacertain  favour! 


Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  lok)  yon  oft) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline. 
J  was  confederate  with  Ihe  Romans:  so. 
FoMow'd  my  banishment;  and  this  twenty  years 
This  rock,  and  these  demesnes,  have  been  my  woiU  ; 
Where  1  have  liT*d  at  honest  freedom,  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
Tbe  fore-end  of  my  time.— But,  up  to  the  moun- 

This  is  not  tranter's  language. — He  that  strikes 
The  venison  lint  shall  be  the  lord  of  the  feast; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister. 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 


In  place  of  grea'*""  MMe.     I'll  meet  you  in  the  val- 
leys. [Exeunt  Gui.  and  Arv. 

How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
!  These  boys  know  little,  they  are  sons  to  the  king; 
:  Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
]  They  think,  they  are  mine :  and,  though  train'd  up 

I  r  the  cave  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 

I  The  roofs  of  palaces;  and  nature  prompts  them. 

I  In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it.  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore.— 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  hU  father  call'd  Guiderius,— Jov«! 

I  When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit.  and  tell 
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The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 

Into  my  story,  say, — "  Thus  mine  enemy  fell ; 

And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  *s  neck  :**  even  then 

The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 

Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 

That  acts  my  words.    The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 

(Once  Arviragus,)  in  as  like  a  flgure. 

Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 

His  own  conceiving.     Hark !  the  game  is  rous'd. — 

O  Cymbeline !  heaven,  and  my  conscience,  knows, 

Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me;  whereon 

At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes, 

Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 

Thou  reft*st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 

Thou  wast  their  nurse;  they  took  thee  for  their 

mother. 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave : 
Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  caird. 
They  take  for  natural  father. — The  game  is  up. 

[EtU. 

Scene  IV.— iVipar  Milford- Haven, 

EnUr  PisANio  and  Imogen. 

Imo,  Thou  told*st  me,  when  we  came  from  horse, 
the  place 
Was  near  at  hand. — Ne*er  long*d  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  flrst,  as  I  have  now, — Pisanio !     Man ! 
Where  is  Posthumus  ?     What  is  in  thy  mind, 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus?     Wherefore  breaks 

that  sigh 
From  th*  inward  of  thee  ?     One,  but  painted  thus, 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication :  put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.     What's  the  matter  ? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  ?     If  it  be  summer  news. 
Smile  to*t  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's 

hand ! 
That  drug-damn*d  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him. 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point.— Speak,  man :  thy 

tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you,  read ; 

And  you  shall  And  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune. 

Into.  [Reads.]  "Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath 
played  the  strumpet  in  my  bed;  the  testimonies 
whereof  lie  bleeding  in  me.  I  speak  not  out  of 
weak  surmises,  but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief, 
and  as  certain  as  I  expect  my  revenge.  That  part, 
thou,  Pisanio,  must  act  for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not 
tainted  with  the  breach  of  hers.  Let  thine  own 
hands  take  away  her  life ;  I  shall  give  thee  opportu- 
nity at  Milford-Haven :  she  hath  my  letter  for  the 
purpose :  where,  if  thou  fear  to  strike,  and  to  make 
nie  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pandar  to  her 
dishonour,  and  equally  to  me  disloyal." 

Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ?  the 
paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No ;  'tis  slander. 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
(3utvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam  ? 


Imo.  False  to  his  bed !     What  is  it,  to  be  false  ] 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?    if  sleep  charge 

nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that's  false  to  his  bed : 
Is  it? 

Pis.  Alas,  good  lady  ? 

Imo.  I  false  f  Thy  conscience  witness. — ^lachimo. 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  no^v^,  merfaioks, 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray'd  him : 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  ripp'd : — to  pieces  with  me  ! — O ! 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors.  All  good  seeming. 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband !  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany ;  not  bom  where*t  grows, 
B  ut  worn  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madanif  hear  lue. 

Imo.  True  honest  men  being  beard,   like  false 
^neas. 
Were  in  his  time  thought  false ;  and  Sinon*s  weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear ;  took  pity 
From  most  true  wretchedness :  so  thou,  Posthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men  : 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false,  and  peijur'd, 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest: 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding.  When  thou  seest  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience :  look ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart. 
Fear  not;  'tis  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  tnere,  who  was,  indeed. 
The  riches  of  it.     Do  his  bidding ;  strike. 
Thou  may'st  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause. 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instrnment! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die ; 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's.     Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Come,  here's  my  heart : 
Something's  afore't: — Soft,  soft!  we'll  no  defence ; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard.— What  is  here  ? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  heresy  ?     Away,  away. 
Corrupters  of  my  faith !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart.     Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers :  though  those  that  are  betray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Posthumus,  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows,  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness :  and  I  grieve  myself. 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thou  tirs't  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me.— Pr'ythee,  despatch: 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher:  where's  thy  knife? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding. 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  O  gracious  lady ! 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do't,  and  to  bed,  then. 

Pis.  I'll  wake  mine  eye-halls  blind  first. 
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•110.  WherefoR,  then, 

St  undertake  it?     Why  bnst  ihou  abua'd 
many  miles  with  a  pretence  !  tfali  place  T 
le  action,  ind  thine  own  I  our  hor«ea'  labour? 
e  lime  imiiing  thee  ?  (be  perturb'd  court, 
'  my  being  absent:  whereunto  I  never 
'pose  return  1     Why  hiist  thou  gone  *o  rar, 

be  unbent,  when  ihon  hast  ta'en  thf  sttipd, 

'  elected  deer  before  thee? 

^is.  But  10  win  iim«, 

loae  so  bad  employmeot:  in  the  which 
ave  coDskler'd  of  a  courae.  Good  ladjr, 
ar  me  witb  latieDce. 

'mo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary  j  speak  : 

ave  beard  I  am  a  strunipet,  and  mine  ear, 
erein  false  itruck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
r  lent  to  bottom  that.     But  ■P«ak. 
Pi*.  Then,  madam, 

houi^ht  you  would  not  back  again. 
fmo.  Most  tike, 

inking  me  here  to  kill  me. 
Pis.  Not  so,  neither: 

It  if  I  -were  as  wigt  as  honest,  theu 
y  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 
It  that  my  master  is  abus'd : 
•me  Tillaio,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art, 
aih  done  yon  both  this  curved  injury. 
/bio.  Some  Roman  courteean, 
Pi$.  No,  on  my  life. 

1  give  but  notice  yon  are  dead,  and  send  him 
>me  bloody  sign  of  it;  for  'tis  commanded 
ihould  do  bo:  yon  shall  be  min'd  at  court, 
ad  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

tmo.  Why,  good  fellow, 

IVnl  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  where  bide  ?  how  livel 
r  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  1  am 
'riid  to  my  hnsband? 

Fii.  Ifyou'll  back  to  thi-  roiirl,— 


/mo.  No  court,  no  father;  mr  no  more  ado 
With  ibai  harsh,  noble,  simple,  mthing. 
That  Cloien,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
Ab  fearful  at  a  siege. 

Pit.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  mutt  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then  ? 

Hath  Britain  all  tbe  suu  that  shines?    Day,  night, 
Kn  tbey  not  but  in  Britain  ?    I'  the  world's  voIudm 
Our  Brilain  seema  aaof  it.  but  not  in  it; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest;  pr'yihee,  tbink 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pi:  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.     Th'  embassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  come«  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow ;  now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  u,  luid  but  disguise 
That,  which,  t'  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be. 
But  by  self-danger,  you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view:  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthnmus;  so  nigh,  at  least. 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  yonr  ear. 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  such  meana ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Well  then,  here's  the  point. 


You  must  foiget  to  be 
Command  into  obedien 
(The  handmaids  of  all  ' 
Woman  it  pretty  self.) 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick- 
As  quarrelous 
Forget  that 


fear,  and  niceneas, 
CO,  or  more  truly, 
a  waggish  courage; 
er'd,  saucy,  and 
the  weasel :  nay,  yon  must 
treasure  of  your  cheek. 


Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart .' 
Alack,  no  remedy '.)  to  the  greedy  touch 
""  kiMlog  Titan;  and  forget 
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Your  laboursoiiie  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

P'u,  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Forethinking  this,  I  have  already  fit 
(*Tis  in  my  cloak-bag)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them :  would  you,  in  their  serving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  *fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,  (which  you  will  make 

him  know. 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music,)  doubtless. 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he's  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.  Your  means  abroad. 
You  have  me,  rich ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning  nor  supply ment. 

Invo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Pr'ythee,  away : 
There's  more  to  be  consider'd,  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us.     This  attempt 
I'm  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell, 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box  ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen : 
What's  in't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper.— To  some  shade. 
And  fir  you  to  vour  manhood.— May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  tne  best ! 

Imo.  Amen.     I  thank  thee.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  V.— ^  Room  in  Ctmbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cynbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius^  and 

Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewell. 

Liu:.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote,  I  must  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Cym.  Our  subjects,  sir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  sir.     I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land  to  Milford-Haven.— 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace,  and  you ! 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  office ; 
The  due  oi  honour  in  no  point  omit. 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly ;  but  from  this  time  forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir.  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner.     Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my 
lords, 
Till  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

{Exeunt  Lucius  and  Lords. 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning;  but  it  honours  us, 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'Tis  all  the  better : 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us,  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness : 
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The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  be  u  - 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Q^etn.  *Tis  not  sleepy  busDes», 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  stroofiT. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  iha5 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  quef&. 
Where  is  our  daughter?      She  hath  not  appe^i 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tendered 
The  duty  of  the  day.     She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  doty: 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us,  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufieraoce. 

[Exit  an  An^'i^ 

Queen.  Royal  m. 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  ivhereof,  mv  loii 
*Tis  time  must  do.     Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her:  she^s  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  ivords  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  an  Attendant. 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir?    Hov 

Can  her  contempt  be  anawer'd  ? 

Atlen.  Please  yoo.  sir. 

Her  chambers  are  all  locked ;  and  there^s  oo  aoswff 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud  noise  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  yi»ii  h"- 
She  prayM  me  to  excuse  hec  keeping  close; 
Whereto  constrained  by  her  infirmity. 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you. 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wished  me  to  make  known,  but  our  givat  roi:/^ 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory.  , 

Cym.  Her  doors  tock'd 

Not'seen  of  late  ?     Grant,  hearens,  that  which  1 
Fear  prove  false  •  [^^ 

Queen.  Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  serraot 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after.— 

[Exit  Ciorv 
Pisanio,  thou  that  stand*st  so  for  Posthumus 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that,  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her, 
Where  is  she  gone  ?  Haply,  despair  hath  seir'd  her: 
Or,  winged  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus.     Gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end  , 

Can  make  good  use  of  either :  she  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 

How  now,  my  son ! 

Clo.  *Ti8  certain,  she  is  Bed. 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king :  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better :  may 

This  niffht  forestal  him  of  the  comins  day! 

[Ejitqvtf^ 

Cb.  I  love,  and  hate  her,  for  she's  fair  and  roj^- 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts,  more  exqui^'^* 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman :  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all.     I  love  her  therefore ;  bo^ 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment, 
That  what's  else  rare  is  chok'd ;  and  in  that  poiot 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her ;  nay,  indeed, 
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be  reveng*d  upoD  her:  for,  whaa  fools  shalW- 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Yko  Is  here  ?     What !  are  you  packing,  sirrah  ? 
•  me  hither.     Ah,  you  precious  pandar !   Villain, 
h  ere  is  thy  lady  ?     In  a  word,  or  else 
lou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 
J^is.  O,  good  my  lord! 

do^    Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter— 
ivill  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
\\y  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
ro  m  Mr  hose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 
T^is,  Alas,  my  lord ! 

Q'vf  can  she  be  with  him  ?    When  was  she  missM  ? 
e  is  In  Rome. 

do.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?    Come  nearer ; 

o  further  halting:  satisfy  me  home 
i^hat  is  become  of  her? 
F^is.  O,  my  all- worthy  lord ! 
Clo.  All-worthy  villain ! 

>t!^cover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once, 
Lt  the  next  word, — No  more  of  worthy  lord,— 
»peak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

/*w.  Then,  sir. 

This  paper  is  the  histoiy  of  my  knowledge 
To u riling  her  flight.  {Prtsenting  a  letter, 

Olo.  Let's  see't. — I  will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus*  throne. 

jRis,   [Asuie.]  Or  this,  or  perish. 

She^s  far  enough ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this. 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger. 

Clo.  Humph ! 

I^is.  [Aside,]  PU  write  to  my  lord  she*s  dead.    O 
Imogen, 
Safe  may*st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again ! 
Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 
Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus*  hand ;  I  know*t.— Sirrah, 
if  thou  would*st  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true 
service,   undergo   those   employments,  wherein  I 
should  have  cause  to  use  tliee,  with  a  serious  in- 
du<ttry, — that  is,  what  villany  8oe*er  I  bid  thee  do,  to 
perform  it  directly  and  truly.     I  would  think  thee 
an  honest  man:  thou  shouldest  neither  want  my 
means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  prefer- 
ment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 
Clo.  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ?  For  since  patiently 
and  constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune 
of  that  beggar  Posthumus,  thou  canst  not  in  the 
course  of  gratitude  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of 
mine.  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ? 
Pis.  Sir.  I  will. 

Cb.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  here*8  my  purse.     Hast 

any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  possession  ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same 

suit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and 

mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that 
suit  hither :  let  it  be  thy  first  service ;  go. 
Pis.  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

do.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-Haven. — I  forgot  to 
ask  him  one  thing;  1*11  remember* t  anon.— Even 
there,  thou  villain,  Posthumus,  will  I  kill  thee.-^ 
I  would,  these  garments  were  come.  She  said 
upon  a  time  (the  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belch  from 
my  heart)  that  she  held  the  very  garment  of  Pos- 
thumus in  more- respect  than  my  noble  and  natural 
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peraon,  together  with  the  adornment  of  my  quali- 
ties. With  that  suit  upon  my  back,  will  I  ravish 
her:  first  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes;  there>shall  she 
see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment  to  her 
contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  insult- 
ment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — and  when  my  lust 
hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her,  I  will  exe- 
cute in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised,)  to  the  court 
ril  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again.  She 
hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  Til  be  merry  in 
my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  mth  the  clothes. 

Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is*t  since  she  went  to  Milford- 
Haven  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber;  that  is 
the  second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee :  the 
third  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my 
design.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall 
tender  itself  to  thee. — My  revenge  is  now  at  Mil- 
ford  :  would  I  had  wings  to  follow  it. — Come,  and 
be  true.  [Exit. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd*st  me  to  my  loss:  for,  true  to 
thee, 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be. 
To  him  that  is  most  true.— To  Mil  ford  go, 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pureuest.     F  low,  flow. 
You  heavenly  blessings  on  her!     This  fooPs  speed 
Be  cross*d  with  slowness :  labour  be  his  meed ! 

[ExU. 

Scene  Vh^^Befire  the  Cave  of  Belarius. 
Enter  Imogen,  in  boy^s  clothes. 

Imo.  I  see,  a  man*s  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tir*d  myself,  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed :  I  should  be  sick. 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show*d  thee. 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken.     O  Jove !  I  think. 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched ;  such,  I  mean. 
Where  they  should  be  relieved.  Two  beggars  told  roe, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  will  poor  folks  lie. 
That  have  afllictions  on  them,  knowing  *tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?     Yes ;  no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true :  to  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worae  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord  ! 
Thou  art  one  o*  the  false  ones :  now  I  think  on  thee, 
My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :  *tis  some  savage  hold  : 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call ;  yet  famine. 
Ere  clean  it  o*erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho !    Who's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that's  civil,  speak ;  if  savage, 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho ! — No  answer?  then,  I'll  enter. 
Best  draw  my  sword ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look  on*t. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens !      [She  enters  the  cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Aryiragus. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov*d  best  woodman, 
and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant;  'tis  our  match: 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die, 
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Bui  for  tbe  end  it  woriu  to.    Come 

Will  make  what's  botnely,  savoury: 

Cao  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  slolh 

Find*  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here, 

Poor  bouse,  that  keep'at  thysein 

Gut.  I  am  thoroughly  weaiy. 

Arv.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 

Gut.  There  is  cold  meal  i' the  cave:  we'll  browze 
on  that, 


imachi  j[  WhibI  whtt  we  have  kUI'd  be  cook'd. 

■Be/.  Suy  :  come-  dm  d. 

But  that  It  eaia  our  victuals,  1  should  think 

Here  were  a  fairy. 

tj'w-  What's  the  matter,  sir  T 

Bet.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not. 

An  earthly  paragon  .'—Behold  dirmenesa 

No  elder  than  a  boy! 


Enter  Imooen. 
Imo.  Good  maaters,  barm  me  not : 
Before  1  enter'd  here,  1  call'd ;  and  ihoughi 
To   have  begg'd,   or  bought,   what   1  have  took. 

Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had 

Gold  strew'd  i'  the  floor.     Here's  mooey  for  my 

I  would  have  left  it  OD  the  board,  ao  soon 
A*  1  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted 
With  prayer*  for  the  provider. 

Gut.  Money,  youth  ? 

Arv.  All  gold  and  lilver  rather  turn  to  dirt! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  bui  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Into.  I  see,  you  aie  angry. 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bel.  What's  your  name  1 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir.     I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy:  he  embark 'd  at  Milford; 
To  whom  being  goiug,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
1  art)  fallen  in  this  offence. 

Bel.  Pr'ytUee.  fair  youth, 
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Think  us  no  churls,  nor  measure  nor  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     WeU  encounierd. 
'Tis  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  cat  it.— 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Qui.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth. 

I  should  woo  hard,  but  beyour  gnxnij. — In  hones'y 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I  do  buy. 

Arv.  I'll  make'I  my  comfort. 

He  is  a  man  j  I'll  Iovb  him  as  my  brother; 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him. 
After  long  .ibsence,  such  is  your^. — Most  welcome- 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongst  friends ! 

If  brothers  1 — [Ande.] — Would  it  had  been  »o.  ihit 

Had  been  my  father's  sons :  then,  had  my  priH 
Been  less;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Fosthumus. 

Bet.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gni.  Would  I  could  free't! 

Arv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 

What  paio  it  cost,  what  danger.    Gods! 

Bel.  Haik,  boys. 

[WhuperiHg. 

Imo.  Great  men. 
That  had  a  court  no  bif^r  than  this  cave. 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 


/»'■■■■ 

Which  their  owd  coDMience  seal'd  them,  (lijing  bjr 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes,) 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.    FardoD  me,  godi .' 
I'd  change  mj  sex  to  be  companion  with  them. 
Since  Leonatus  false. 

BeL  It  shall  be  so. 

Bojs,  we'll  go  dreM  our  hiut. — Fair  jouth,  come  in: 
Disconne  is  heavy,  fasting;  when  we  have  eupp'd. 
We'll  mannerlj  demand  wee  of  thj  Stoiy, 
So  far  at  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Om.  Praj,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  mom  to  the  tark, 
less  welcome. 

Ima.  Thanka,  ahr. 

Anh  I  pray,  draw  near.     [Eieunt. 

ScEJKE  VII.— Rome. 

Enter  two  Satatan  and  Tribunet. 

1  Sen.  This  b  the  tenour  of  the  emperor's  wiit ; 
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That  since  the  commoa  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Panoonians  and  Dalmatians  i 
And  that  the  legions  now  in  Galtia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-off  Britons,  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.     He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul;  and  to  you,  the  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy  be  commands 
His  absolute  commission.     Long  live  Cssarl 

3Vt.  Is  Luchu  general  of  the  forces  ? 

S  Sm.  Ay. 

Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Oallia? 

1  Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant:  the  words   of  your  commis- 

Will  tie  yon  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

jfVi.  We  will  discharge  our  duty. 

[Exeunt. 


ScEKE  I — The  Foreil,  near  the  Cave. 
Enter  Ci,otbk. 
do.  I  am  aear  to  the  place  whete  thej  should 
nteet,  if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  tnil^.  Hot  fit  hia 
ganneoU  lerre  me !  Why  should  hts  mistress,  who 
was  m«le  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  to  be  fit 
too  }  the  rather  (sanng  reverence  of  the  word)  for 
*!)•  said,  a  woman's  litDcai  coroee  by  fits.  Thereiti 
I  mnsl  play  the  vorlfman.  I  dare  speak  it  to  my- 
self, (for  it  is  not  vain-glory,  for  a  man  and  his 
KlasB  to  confer  Id  hia  own  chandler,)  I  mean,  the 
fine*  of  my  body  are  as  vell'drawti  as  his ;  no  less 
yoong,  more  strong,  pot  beneath  him  in  fortunes, 
beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the  lime,  above  him 
In  birth,  alike  conversant  in  general  services,  and 
more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions:  yet  this 
imperseverant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite. 
Whu  mortality  is!  Posthumus,  thy  head,  which 
now  is  growing  npon  thj  shoulders,  shall  within 
ibis  hour  be  olT,  thy  mistress  enforced,  thy  gar- 
ments cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face ;  and  ail  this 
done,  eptun  her  home  to  her  father,  who  may, 
haply,  be  a  little  angry  for  my  so  rough  usage,  but 
my  mother,  having  power  of  his  teslioess,  shall 
turn  all  into  my  commendations.  My  horse  is  tied 
up  safe;  out,  svrord,  and  lo  a  sore  purpose!  For- 
tune, put  them  into  my  band  !  This  is  the  very 
deacription  of  their  meeting-place,  and  the  fellow 
darea  not  deceive  me.  [ExiL 

Scene  U.—Brfore  At  Cave- 
Enter,  from  Oie  Cave,  Bei.abidb,  OoiDeMOS, 

AKTiEABUe,  and  Imobek. 
Bd.  You  are  not  well :  [  7b  la 
here  in  the  cave ; 
We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting. 


Brother,  s 


[To\i 


lan  and  man  should  be ; 

n  dignity. 


Are  we  not  brothersT 


But  clay  and  clay  differs  i 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike. 

Gut.  Qo  you  to  hunting;  I'll  einde  with  him. 

Into.  So  sick  I  am  not, — yet  I  am  not  well; 
But  not  so  citteen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  lo  die,  ere  sick.     So  please  you,  leave  me ; 
Slick  to  your  journal  course :  the  breach  of  cuaiom 
la  breach  of  all.     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me ;  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable.     I  am  not  very  sick, 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it :  pray  you,  trust  me  here ; 


I'll  rob  none  but  myself,  aitd  let  me  die. 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Qvx.  I  love  thee;  I  hare  aptAe  it: 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  aa  mach, 
Aa  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bd.  What!  how?  howl 

AtV'  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  nw 
In  my  good  brother's  fault:  I  know  Dot  why 
I  love  ifais  youth;  and  I  have  heard  yoa  say. 
Love's  reason's  without  reason :  the  bier  al  door. 
And  a  demand  who  is't  shall  die,  I'd  say. 
My  father,  not  this  yontb. 

Bel.  \Aiide.'\  O  noble  Btrain! 

0  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  greatnesa ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base: 
Nature  hath  meal,  and  bran ;  contem|A  and  grace. 

1  am  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be. 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 

'Tis  the  ninth  hour  o*  the  mom. 

Are.  Brother,  fitrewell. 

Into.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Atv.  You  health. — So  please  jou,  sir, 

Imo.  [Aiide.'\  These  are  kind  creatures.     God^ 
what  hes  I  have  heard ! 
Our  courtieiv  say,  all's  savage  bat  at  court : 
Experience,  O !  thou  diaprov'si  report. 
Th'  imperious  seas  breed  monsters;  for  the  dish. 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  (ish. 
J  am  sick  still;  heart-sick. — Pisanio, 
I'll  now  taste  of  thy  dnig. 

Out.  Iconld  not  stir  him : 

He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me  ;  yet  said,  hereailtf 
I  might  know  more. 

Btl.  To  the  field,  to  the  field!— 

We'll  leave  you  for  this  time;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Arv.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Btl.  Pi^Tt  be  not  sick. 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Jmo.  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shall  be  ever. 

[Exit  lMoeE5-  I 
Thia  youth,  howe'er  distreas'd,  appears  he  hath  b*d  . 
Good  ancesiora. 

Am.  How  angel-like  he  sings.  | 

Qui.  But  hia  neat  cookery :  he  cut  our  rooO  ">      . 
characters;  j 

And  sanc'd  our  broths,  aa  Juno  bad  been  sicli. 
And  be  her  dieler. 

Am.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  aa  if  the  sigh 
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Was  that  it  was,  for  Dot  being  Bucb  a  Bmile ; 

Mingle  their  spun  together. 

The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 

Arv.                                Grow,  patience  ! 

From  «o  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 

And  let  the  atinkiog  elder,  grief,  untwine 

With  winds  that  sailors  raU  at. 

Hb  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

Out.                                     I  do  note. 

Bei.  It   is   great   morning.      Come;    away!  — 

That  giief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 

Who's  IhereT                                       ' 

Enter  Ci.ote». 

do.  I  cannot  find  those  mnagBies :  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  roe.— I  am  faint. 

Bd.  Those  maagates! 

Heans  he  not  ns?     I  partly  know  him;  'tis 
Cioten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.     1  fear  some  ambush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
1  know  'tis  he. — We  are  held  as  outlaws  : — hence. 

Out.   He  is  but  one.    Youaud  my  brothersearch 
What  companies  are  near:  pray  you,  away  ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  and  AnviitAnDS. 

Clo.  Soft  !    What  are  yon 

That  fly  me  thus  1  some  villain  mountaineeis  T 
I  have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou  1 

Ovi.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock. 

Clo.  Tbon  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain.     Yield  thee,  thief. 

Ovi.  To  whom  1  to  thee  T     What  art  thou  I 


Ha. 


I  I 


J  big  as  thine  1  a  heort  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  giant,  are  bigger;  fiir  I  wear  not 
Mr  dagger  in  ray  mouth.     Say,  what  thou  art. 
Why  fshould  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  roy  clothes  1 

Old.  No,  noT  thy  tulor,  rascal. 

Who  is  thy  grandfather:  he  made  tJiose  clothes. 
Which,  as  it  seems,  raak«  thee. 


Clo.  Thon  precious  varlel. 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Ovi.  Hence  then,  and  thnnk 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.    Thou  art  some  fool  | 
1  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

do.  Thon  injurions  thief. 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Qui.  What's  thy  namct 

Clo.  Cioten,  thou  villain.  - 

Gm.  Cioten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  n»me, 
Icnnnot  tremble  at  it:  were  it  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
'Twould  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear. 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  sbsilt  know 


I'm  son  to  the  queen. 

Qui.  1 1 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Out.  Those  that  I 


n  sorry  for*t,  not  seeming 


,  those  1  fear,  iIm 

At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Vie  the  death. 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I'll  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence. 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads. 
Yield,  rtisiic,  monntaineer.  [EkuhI,  fighting. 

Enter  Belabics  and  AmTiRASos. 


Bel.  I  cannot  tell :  long  ii  it 


ACT  IV. 
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Bat  time  hath  nothing  blurrM  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore :  the  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his.    I  am  absolute 
'Twas  very  Cloten. 

ArV'  In  this  place  we  left  them : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him. 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors;  for  defect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear.     But  see,  thy  brother. 

Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Cloten*s  Head* 

Oui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool,  an  empty  purse. 
There  was  no  money  in't.    Not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none ; 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Old.  I  am  perfect  what :  cut  off  one  Cloten's 
head. 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  caird  me  traitor,  mountaineer;  and  swore, 
With  his  own  single  hand  he*d  take  us  in, 
Displace  our  hea&,  where  (thank  the  gods !)  they 

grow. 
And  set  them  on  Lud*s  town. 

Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose. 
But  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives  ?     The  law 
Protects  not  us ;  then,  why  should  we  be  tender. 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us; 
Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himself. 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?     What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on ;  but  in  all  safe  reason 
He  must  have  some  attendants.     Though  his  hu- 
mour 
Was  nothing  but  mutation ;  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse ;  not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  rav*d. 
To  bring  him  here  alone.     Although,  perhaps. 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head;   the  which  he 

hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
H6*d  fetch  us  in,  yet  is*t  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking, 
Or  they  so  suffering :  then,  on  good  ground  we  fear. 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoever. 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele*s  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Old.  .    With  his  own  sword. 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta*en 
His  head  from  him :  rll  throwU  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea. 
And  tell  the  fishes,  he's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten : 
That's  all  I  reck.  [Ezit. 

Bel.  I  fear,  'twill  be  reveng'd. 

Would,  Polydore,  thou  hadst  not  done't,  though 

valour 
Becomes  thee  weU  enough. 

Arv.  'Would  I  had  done't. 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me. — ^Polydore, 
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I  love  thee  brotherly,  but  envy  mucli. 

Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed :  I  would  iwesfs. 

That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would 

through. 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel.  Well,  'tis  doi 

We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'ythee,  to  onr  rock : 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks ;  I'll  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  hun 
To  dinner  presently. 

Arv.  Poor  sick  Fidele ! 

I'll  willingly  to  him :  to  gain  his  colour, 
I'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood. 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [£rif- 

Bel.  O  thou  goddess. 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  biazon^sc 
In  these  two  princely  boys!     They  are  as  geoiie 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  ron^fa. 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf 'd,  as  the  nid'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'Tis  wonder. 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unleam'd,  honour  untaught. 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valour 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd !     Yet  still  it's  stnmge. 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends. 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

Oui.  Where's  my  brother? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream. 
In  embassy  to  his  mother :  his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  musk. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument  I 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds ;  but  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  ?     Hark ! 

Old.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gift.  What  does  he  mean  ?  since  death  of  my 
dear'st  mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.     The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys. 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

Re-enter  Arviraous,  hearing  Imooev,  aa  dead^  m 

his  arms. 

Bel.  Look!  here  he  comes. 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms. 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for. 

Arc.  The  bird  is  dead. 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.    I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty. 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch. 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Oui.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily ! 

My  bfother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well. 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  haihour  in? — Thou  blessed  thing! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made ; 

but  I, 
Thou  diedst  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy.—- 
How  found  yon  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see : 
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I  smiling,  M  wMDe  At  had  tickled  ahunber, 
ade>(h'«daTt,beiiigHiigb'd>t:  bia  right  cbc 


Vi  is  arms  thn*  le*ga*d :  I  thoDght  be  >lept,  and  pot 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  Teet,  whose  rade- 

K.OK'Wct'i  mj  step*  loo  lond. 

Gui.  Why,  be  bat  •leeps; 

[f  he  be  gone,  be'U  mahe  bis  grave  a  bn) : 
U'ith  female  fairiei  will  hk  tomb  be  haunted. 
And  worms  will  doI  conie  to  tbee. 


Arv.  With  fairest  floweis, 

Whilst  anmiiKr  lasts,  and  I  lire  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  thou  shall  doi  lack 
The  Bower,  that's  like  Ihy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  axur'd  bire-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  do.  nor 
The  leaf  of  eElantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-Bweeleo'd  not  thy  breath :  the  rndlock  would. 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  *ore-ihaming 
Those  rich-left  beirs,  that  let  thnr  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monomenl !)  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Yea,  and  rtnr'd  ntoas  besides,  when  floweis  are  none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 

Gm.  Pr'ythee,  bare  dona ; 


And  do  not  plajr  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Wbicli  is  so  serious.    Let  «a  bury  hitu, 
And  not  protract  with  odroirBtioD  what 
Is  DOW  doe  debt.— To  the  grave. 

Arc.  Say,  where  shall's  lay  himT 

Gui.  By  good  Eoripaile,  aai  mother. 

Arc.  Be't  to  i 

And  let  US,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  manniah  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground. 
As  once  our  mother :  use  like  note,  and  words. 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 

For  note* 

Than  priests  and  (knea  thai  lie. 

^rr.  We'U  Bpeak  it  then. 

Bel-  Great  griefa,  I  see,  medicine  the  lesii  for 
Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys ; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  rememtier. 
He  was  paid  for  that :  though  mean  and  mighty, 

rotting 
Together,  have  one  dud,  yet  reverence, 
(That  angel  of  the  world,]  doih  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.   Our  foe  was  princely, 
And  though  you  took  hi*  life,  as  being  oar  foe. 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you,  teicb  bim  hither. 
Theniles*  body  ia  as  good  as  AJai, 
When  neither  are  alive. 


Atv-  If  youll  go  fetch  him, 

We'll  say  our  song  the  whilal. — Brother,  begin. 

[Erit  Belarids. 
Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the 
east; 
Hy  father  hath  a  reason  for't. 
Arv.  'Tis  true. 

Oui.  Coroe  on  then,  and  remove  him. 
Atv.  So. — Begin. 


Gui.  Fear  no  tnore  the  heat  o'  lie  tun. 
Nor  lhefuriou4  winler't  raea ; 

Thou  thy  umrldly  talk  hast  Soae, 
Home  art  gone,  and  Ut'en  thy  wagea! 

Golden  ladi  and  girU  all  muf. 

At  dimney-rweepert,  eome  U>  duit. 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  thefnncn  o'  the  great, 

I'hou  arl  past  the  tyrant' »  stroke  ; 
Care  no  mare  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  it  ai  the  oak: 
The  treptre,  learning,  phytic,  mtut 
All  follow  Ihit,  and  come  to  dutt. 
Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  lighlning-flaik, 
Arv.  Nor  tk'  all-dreaded  IhuTider-ttont ; 
Oui.  Fear  not  ilander,  ceitture  rath ; 
Arv,   Thouhast finish' d joy  and  moan: 
Both.  S  ■^  l^>vtri  yoMHg,  all  lovert  auut 
I  Contign  to  thee,  and  eome  to  dutt. 
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Gtti.  No  exorcUer  harm  ihet! 
Anr.  Not  no  wUchcraJl  charm  thee  I 
Gui.  Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  J 
Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee! 
B  th  ^  ^^^  O0fi«ufniiuz<i(m  have ; 
'  I  And  renowned  he  thy  grace! 

Re-enter  Belarius,  with  the  body  of  ChOTzy* 

Qui.  We  have  done  oar  obsequies.    Come,  lay 

him  down. 
BeL  Here's  a  few  flowers,  but  *bout  midnight 

more: 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o*  the  night, 
Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves. — ^Upon  their  faces.— 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  withered ;  even  so 
These  heib*lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strew. — 
Come  on,  away ;  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground  that  gave  them  first  has  them  again : 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 
[Exeunt  Belarius,  Quiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
Imo,  [Aufoking,]  Yes,  sir,  to   Milford-Haven ; 

which  is  the  way  ?— 
I  thank  you. — By  yond*  bush?— Pray,  how  far 

thither? 
'Ods  pittikins !— can  it  be  six  miles  vet?— 
I  have  gone  all  night :— Taith,  Til  lie  down  and  sleep. 
But,  soft !  no  bedfellow. — O,  gods  and  goddesses ! 

[Seeing  the  body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on*t. — I  hope  I  dream. 
For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper. 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures ;  but  'tis  not  so : 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes.    Our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good 

faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear ;  but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren*s  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  nere  still ;  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me ;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man ! — The  garment  of  Posthumus ! 
I  know  the  shape  of 's  leg :  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial;  his  Martial  thigh; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules :  but  his  Jovial  face — 
Murder  in  heaven ! — How  ? — ^'Tis  gone. — Pisanio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee !     Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. — ^To  write,  and  read. 
Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — Damn'd  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters,— damn'd  Pisanio— 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top ! — O,  Posthumus !  alas. 
Where  is  thy  head  ?  where's  that  ?  Ah  me !  where's 

that? 
Pisanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart, 
And  lef\  this  head  on  .—-How  shoi}]d  this  be?  Pisanio ! 
'Tis  he,  and  Cloten :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.  O !  'tis  pregnant,  pregnant. 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murderous  to  the  senses  ?     That  confirms  it  home : 
This  is  Pisanio*s  deed,  and  Cloten :  O  !— 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood. 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us.    O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain^  and  other  Officers,  and  a 

Soothsayer. 

Cap.  To  them  the  legions  garrison'd  in  Gallia, 
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After  voor  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea ;  attendiag 
You,  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  ehipb: 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 

Lue.  But  what  from  Roic^  * 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  cauAn^rs. 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy ;  moet  willing  ^irits. 
That  promise  noble  service,  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo. 
Sienna's  brother. 

Luc.  When  expect  yoa  them  ? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o*  the  wind. 

Lue.  This  forwardnesi^ 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.    Command,  oar  presea: 

numbers 
Be  muster'd ;  bid  the  captains  look  to^t. — Now. .%. 
What  have  you  dream'd  of  late  of  this  war's  purpo^e  J 

Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me  a  vi^Wa, 
(I  fast,  and  pray'd,  for  their  iotelligeoce,)  thus: — 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing*d 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  we^. 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams :  which  portends 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination,) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so. 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  is  herp. 
Without  his  top  ?     The  ruin  speaks,  that  sometiiae 
It  was  a  worthy  building.— -How !  a  page! — 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him?     But  dead  rather; 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead.^ 
Let's  see  the  boy's  face. 

Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He'll  then  instruct  us  of  this  body  .^  You  n^ 
one. 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  seems. 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.    Who  is  this. 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pUlow  ?     Or  who  was  be. 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did. 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture  ?    What's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck?    How  came  it?     Who  is  it  1 
What  art  thou? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing:  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  master, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good. 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain. — ^Alas ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters :  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service. 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth ! 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding.   Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ.    [Aside.]    If  I  do  lie, 
and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They'll  pardon. — Say  you,  sir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same: 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith ;  thy  faith,  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?     I  will  not  say, 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd,  but,  be  sure. 
No  less  belov'd.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner. 
Than  thine  own  worth,  prefer  thee :  go  with  me. 

Imo.  I'll  follow,  sir.  But  first,  an 't  please  the  gods 
I'll  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  1  have  strewed 

his  grave. 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers. 


"■ — ^r- 1^  I— ^-^-  "^ 
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Sucli  as  I  can,  twice  o*er,  PD  weep,  and  sigh; 
Lnd,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
$o  please  you  entertain  me.    * 

Lbuc.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

Vnd    rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee.-»My 

friends, 
rhe  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties :  let  us 
Pind  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
\nd  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
\  grave :  come,  arm  him.— Boy,  he  is  preferred 
By  thee  to  us,  and  he  shall  be  interrM, 
Ajs  soldiers  can.    Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes : 
Some  feUs  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

[ExewnL 

ScEicB  III.— til  Room  m  Ctmbeuhe's  Palace. 

MfUer  Ctmbeune,  Lords,  and  Pisah lo. 

Cym.  Again;  and  bring  me  word  how  *tis  with 
her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son ; 
A    madness,  of    which  her  life's   in    danger.-— 

Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !     Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone ;  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  points  at  me ;  her  son  gone. 
So  needful  for  this  present :  it  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis,  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will ;  but,  for  my  mis- 
tress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone. 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.     Beseech  your 

highness. 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally.     For  Cloten, 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome : 

We'll  slip  you  for  a  season ;  but  our  jealousy 

[To  Pis  AN  10. 
Does  yet  depend. 

1  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty, 

The  Roman  legions,  aU  from  Gallia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coast,  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.    Now  for  the  counsel   of  my  son  and 
queen  !— 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

1  Lord.  Grood  my  liege. 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more  you're 

ready. 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion. 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  vou.     Let's  withdraw, 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us :  we  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us,  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here.— Away! 

[Blxeunt. 
Pis.  I  heard  no  letter  from  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain.    'Tis  strange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 


To  yield  me  often  tidings ;  neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten,  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all :  the  heavens  still  must  work. 
Wherein  I  am  fabe,  I  am  honest;  not  true,  to  be 

true: 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  I'll  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd ; 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steer'd. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV. — Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  BEUUuns,  GuioERins,  and  ARviRAaus. 

Crtti.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

Arv.   What  pleasure,  sir,   find  we  in  life,  to 
lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Chd.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  there's  no  going :  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death   (we   being   not  known,    not 

muster'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd ;  and  so  extort  from  's  that 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be 

death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Cfui.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt. 

In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arc,  It  is  not  likely, 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh. 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note. 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  O !  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army :  many  years. 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore 

him 
From  my  remembrance :  and,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserved  my  service,  nor  your  loves, 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  aye,  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd. 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Chii.  Than  be  so. 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army : 
I  and  my  brother  aie  not  known ;  yourself. 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Aro.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I'll  thither :  what  thing  is't,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  t  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  ven- 
ison? 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel. 
Nor  iron,  on  his  heel  ?     I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 
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Chd.  By  heavena,  I'll  go. 

If  jou  win  bleat  m«,  air,  uid  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  cue ;  bni  a  you  wit)  not. 
The  bizard  therefore  due  fall  oo  me  b; 
The  hands  of  RomaiN. 

An.  So  ta.y  I.    Amen. 

Bel.  No  rewon  I,  unce  of  your  lives  joa  let 
So  alight  a  valuatian,  should  rmotn 


Mj  ciack'd  one  to  more  care.      Have  i*ith  joa. 

If  in  your  coantiy  wan  you  chance  (a  die. 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie  : 
Lead,  lead.— [^lufe-]  The  time  acenn  long;  ibrir 

blood  thiDka  acorn,  i 

Till  it  fly  oat,  uid  show  them  princes  bom. 


/    i 


ScESK  1. — A  Fidd  btliceen  the  BrilUh  and  Roman 

Enter  Posthumus,  ■urith  a  bloody  handlterchief. 

Post.  Yea,  blood]!  cloth.  I'll  keep  thee ;  for  I  iriah'd 
Thou  sbonid'st  becoloar'dthui.  Yoa  married  ones. 
If  each  of  you  Bhould  lake  this  course,  how  many 
Musi  murder  wives  mach  belter  than  themselves. 
For  wrying  but  a  little  ? — O,  Pisanio  ! 
Every  good  serrant  does  not  all  commands; 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods !  if  you 
Should  have  la'eo  veoKeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  ati  this:  so  had  yon  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent,  and  slruck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.    But, 

You  SDnCch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that's  love. 

To  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 

To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse; 

And  make  them  drend  it,  to  the  doer's  thrin. 

Bnt  Imogen  is  your  own:  do  your  best  wills, 

And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey  \ — I  am  broughl  hither 

Amonff  the  Italian  Keotry,  and  to  fight 

AEaiust  ray  lady's  kingdom :  'tis  enough 

That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress;  peace.' 

I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.  Therefore,  good  heavens, 

Hear  patiently  my  purpose.     I'll  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 

As  does  a  Briion  peasant :  so  I'll  fight 

Against  the  part  I  come  with;  so  I'll  die 

For  thee,  O  Imogen !  even  for  whom  my  life 

Is.  every  breath,  a  death :  and  thus  unknown, 

Piiied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 

MvNelf  111  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 

More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 

'iodi,  pat  the  strength  o'  the  Lemati  in  nie ! 


To  shame  ihe  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without,  and  more  within.    [£nf. 

Scene  W.—The  Same. 
Enter  at  one  tide,  Lucius,  Iaghimo,  and  the  Ro- 

nwM  Army:  at  the  other  tide,  tht  Brituh  Artny; 

LEoriATDS  PoeTHOMoa/iiUoHnn^  UJce  a  poortol' 

dier.     Thet/  marth  over  and  go  out.     Alarumt. 

Thtn  enter  again  tn  AxTmvk,  Iachimo  and  Pos- 

TaoMUs:  hevimqviAelh  and  diMOrmeth  I AcMMO, 

and  then  ieavei  him, 

ladi.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood  :  I  have  belied  a  lady. 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me ;  or  could  this  caH, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu'd  me 
In  my  profession  T    Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  bui  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  thai  we  scarce  are  men,  and  yon  ate  gods. 

[Exit. 

The  Battle  eontintieM:  IkeBritoMfiy;  Ctnbelihe 

u  taken :  then  enter,  to  kii  reteue,  Bklamds,  Odi- 

DERI  US,  and  AAviitAaDS. 

Bel.  Stand,  stand !    We  have  the  advantage  of 
the  ground. 
The  tane  is  guarded :  nothing  routs  us,  bat 
The  villany  of  our  feara. 

Qui.  Am.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight* 

£n/cT  Posted  nets,  a»d  $eeof\dt  iheSntatu;  Aey 


citn,  Iachimo,  and  Imooek. 


CVMBELINE. 


JLae.  Annj, boy,framlheIroops,an[lBa*ethyseir;  J 

For  friends  kill  friendn,  and  ihe  disorder's  such         !| 

Aa  war  were  hood-wiuk'd.  H 

hick.  'Ta  iheir  fresh  supplies.  1 

hue.  It  U  a  day  turo'd  straogeljr:  or  belimes         | 

Let's  re-enforce,  or  fly.  [  Eremit.  || 


ScKRE  m.—Anolher  pari  of  Die  Firld. 

Enter  Posthuhds  and  a  BtilUh  Lord. 
Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where   thej  made 

staodT 
Pott.  I  did ; 


Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Poit.  No  blame  be  lo  you,  sir;  for  all  was  lost, 
Bat  that  (he  heavens  fought.     The  kinj;  hirnself 
or  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  brokeu. 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  stiait  lane :  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do'l,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  gligfatly  louch'd,  some  falling 
Merely  tliroughfear;  that  the  strait  pass  was  dam m'd 
With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane? 

Po»t.  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with 
(urf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier. 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserv'd 
So  long  a  breeding,  as  hia  white  beard  came  to. 
In  doing  this  for 's  country :  athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  [lads  more  like  to  run 
The  cnnntry  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter; 
With  faces  tit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  caa'd,  or  shame,] 
Made  good  Ihe  passage ;  cry'd  to  those  that  fled, 
"  Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men : 
To  darkness  fleet,  souls  thai  fly  backwards  \  Stand ; 
Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  thai 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly,  and  may  save. 
But  to  look  back  in  frown :  stand,  stand !"— Theae 

Three  thoiuiDd  confident,  in  act  as  many, 
(For  three  petformera  are  the  file,  when  all 
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Theresldo  nothing.)  with  this  word,  "stand,  standi" 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charmioi;. 
With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  could  haTc  turo'd 
A  distaff  to  a  lance,^  gilded  pale  loob^ 
Part  shame,  pan  spuit  renew'd ;  that  some,  tnm'd 

coward 
But  by  example  (O,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damn'd  in  the  fii^t  beginners !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  liooa 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.     Then  began 
A  stop  i'  tlie  chaser,  a  retire ;  tinon. 
A  rout,  confusion  thick :  forthwith  they  fly. 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  atoop'd  eagles;  slaveri. 
The  strides  they  victor?  made.  Aodnowourcowaida 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 
The  lifeo' the  need:  haTinEtbund  the  back-dooropen 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts.  Heavens,  how  they  wourMl! 
Some  slain  before ;  some  dying ;  some,  their  friends, 
O'er-bome  i'  the  former  wave :   ten  chas'd  by  one. 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 
Those  that  would  die  or  ne  i«siat  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field. 

Lord.  This  was  itraD^e  chuice: 

A  narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two  boys! 

Poal.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  It :  yon  are  nude 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  yon  hear. 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  too  rhyme  npon't. 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery T     Here  ■■  one: 
"Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserv'd  the  BritODS,  was  the  Romans'  bane." 

Lerd.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Pott.  'Lack!  lo  what  end  T 

Who  dares  not  stand  hw  foe,  I'U  be  his  friend ; 


CT    V. 


CYMBELINE. 


HC'ENE  IV. 


»r  if  he'll  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 

vtiuw,  LeMl  quickly  fly  my  frieudahip  too. 

ju  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Ltord.  Farewell ;  you  are  an^ry. 

\KxiL 
Post.  Still  going  ?— This  is  a  lord.  O  noble  misery ! 
)  be  i*  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me. 
3-<lay,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
o  have  8av*d  their  carcases  ?  took  heel  to  do*t, 
nd  yet  died  too?     I,  in  mine  own  woe  charmed, 
9uld  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan, 
or   feel   him  where  he  struck:    being  an  ugly 

monster, 
""is  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
iveet  words ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
bat  draw  bis  knives  i*the  war. — Well,  I  will  find 

him; 
or  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 
o  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resumed  again 
*he  part  I  came  in.     Fight  I  will  no  more, 
ut  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  that  shall 
^nce  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
[ere  made  by  the  Roman ;  great  the  answer  be 
»riton9  must  take ;  for  me,  my  ransomV  death : 
>n  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath, 
Vhich  neither  here  Til  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
(ut  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  two  British  Captains^  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais*d !  Lucius  is  taken. 
Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit, 
rhat  gave  th*  affront  with  them. 

1  Cap.  So  'tis  reported ; 
But  none  of  them  can  be  found.— Stand !  who  is 

there? 
Post.  A  Roman, 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 

2  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him ;  a  dog ! 
A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  pecked  them  here.     He  brags  hb 

service 
As  if  he  were  of  note.     Bring  him  to  the  king. 

£n/^  Cymbeline,  attended;  Belarius,  Guide- 
Rius,  Arviragus,  Pisa  nig,  and  Roman  Captives. 
The  Captains presentF osTHVMVS  to CxMEEhiiiE, 
who  delivers  him  over  to  a  Jailer ;  after  lohich,  all 
go  out. 

Scene  IV. — A  Prison. 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  txco  Jailers, 

1  JaiL  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen ;  you  have 

locks  upon  you : 
So,  graze  as  you  find  pasture. 

2  Jail,  Ay,  or  a  stomach. 

{Exeunt  Jailers. 
Po8t.  Most  welcome,  bondage,  for  thou  art  a  way 
1  think,  to  liberty.     Yet  am  I  better 
Thnn  one  that*s  sick  o^  the  gout ;  since  he  had  rather 
^iroan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur*d 
^y  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 
'^^  u nbar  these  k>cks.  My  conscience,  thou  art  fettered 
More  than  my  shanks,  and  wrists :  you  good  gods, 

give  me 
'^be  penitent  instrument  to  pick  that  bolt, 
T'hen,  free  for  ever!     Is't  enough,  I  am  sorry  ? 
^0  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 
^'ods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  J  rei 


repent  ? 


I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves. 

Desired,  more  than  constrainM :  to  satisfy, 

If  of  my  freedom  *tis  the  main  part,  take 

No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all. 

I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement :  that*s  not  my  desire. 

For  Imogen*s  dear  life,  take  mine ;  and  though 

'Tis  not  so  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life ;  you  coin'd  it : 

'Tween  man  and  man  they  weigh  not  every  stamp. 

Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake : 

You  rather  mine,  being  yours;  and  so,  great  |)owerH, 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 

And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     O  Imogen  ! 

ril  speak  to  thee  in  silence*  [He  sleeps. 

Solemn  music.  Enter ^  as  an  Apparition^  SiciLius 
Lkonatus,  Father  to  Posthumus,  an  old  Man, 
attired  like  a  Warrior ;  leadinpr  in  his  hand  an 
ancient  Matron,  his  Wife  and  MttOier  to  Posthu- 
mus, with  music  before  Uiem :  Ihen^  after  other 
music  follow  the  two  young  Leonati,  BroUiers  to 
Posthumus,  witii  wounds  as  they  died  in  Uie 
wars.  They  circle  Posthumus  round,  as  he  lies 
sleeping* 

Sid.  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies : 
With  ivfars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 

Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well  ? 

Whose  face  I  never  saw ; 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  nature's  law. 
Whose  father,  then,  (as  men  refHjrt, 

Thou  orphans'  father  art,) 
Thou  should st  have  been,  and  shielded  him 

From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 

Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid. 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript, 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity ! 

Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry. 
Moulded  the  stuflf  so  fair. 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

1  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 
In  Britain  where  was  he, 

That  could  stand  up  his  parallel. 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity? 

Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mockVJ, 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 
From  her  his  dearest  one. 
Sweet  Imogen  ? 

Sici.  Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo. 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

O'  the  other's  villany  ? 

2  Bro.  For  this  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 
Our  parents,  and  us  twain, 
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That  striking  in  our  cimntry*8  cauBe 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius*  right, 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

1  Bro.  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 
To  Cymbeline  performed : 

Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods. 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjoum*d 
The  sraces  for  his  merits  due. 

Being  all  to  dolours  turuM  ? 

Sid.  Thy  ciystal  window  ope;  look,  look  out: 
No  longer  exercise. 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries. 

Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 
Take  off  his  miseries. 

Sid.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion ;  help ! 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry. 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter !  or  we  appeal, 

And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

•Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning,  ntting 
upon  an  eagle:  he  throws  a  thunderbolt;  the 
Ohosts  fail  upon  thdr  knees. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  hearing :  hush ! — How  dare  you  ghosts 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know. 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never- withering  banks  of  flowers : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know,  'tis  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gif^ 

The  more  delay *d,  delighted.     Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reign*d  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — ^Rise,  and  fade ! — 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast,  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine ; 
And  so,  away :  no  further  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine.-* 

Mount,  eagle,  to  mv  palace  crystalline.  [Ascends. 

Sid.  He  came  in  thunder ;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell ;  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us  :  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields.    His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

All.  Thanks,  Jupiter. 

Sid.  The  marble  pavement  closes ;  he  is  entered 
His  radiant  roof.     Away !  and,  to  be  blest. 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

[Ohosts  vanish. 

Post.  [  Waking.]  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grand- 
sire,  and  begot 
A  father  to  me ;  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers.     But,  (O  scorn !) 
Gone !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were  bom, 
And  so  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  greatness*  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing.— But,  alas,  I  swerve : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steep*d  in  favours ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
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What  fairies  haunt  thia  ground  7    A  book ! 

rare  one! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  worlds  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers  :  let  thy  effecU 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  couitiersT 
As  good  as  promise. 

[Reads.]  "When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall  to  t» 
self  unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  beeiDbr<^ 
by  a  piece  of  tender  air ;  and  when  from  a  <^^ 
cedar  shaU  be  lopped  branches,  which,  bein;  '4 
many  years,  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  \oi\fM 
stock,  and  freshly  grow,  then  shall  Posihcma*  eJ 
his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  floumi  s 
peace  and  plenty.'*  i 

'Tis  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madints 
Tongue,  and  brain  not;  either  both,  or  uo\hmi- 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  is. 
The  action  of  niv  life  is  like  it,  which 
ril  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Re-enter  Jailers. 

Jail.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  deaih? 

Post.  Over-roasted,  rather;  ready  tong  igo- 

Jail.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir :  if  yon  be  r«w» 
for  that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spef^ 
tors,  the  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Jail.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir;  but  * 
comfort  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  pajrowt^ 
fear  no  more  tavern  bills,  which  are  often  the  sc- 
ness  of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth.  »• 
come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat,  depart  Teeliuf^^ 
too  much  drink ;  sorry  that  you  have  paid  tw 
much,  and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  mo^- 
purse  and  brain  both  empty :  the  brain  the  besTrf 
for  being  too  light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  dn«B 
of  heaviness.  O !  of  this  contradiction  yo«Jf; 
now  be  quit.— O,  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord.  » 
sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice :  you  have  no  trw 
debitor  and  creditor  but  it;  of  what's  pasttK*^- 
to  come,  the  discharge. — ^Your  neck,  &t,  is  P"^ 
book,  and  counters ;  so  the  acquittance  foUov^ 

Post.  I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  ifff. 

JaU.   Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps   feels  not  tw 
toothache ;  but  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  slc*^ 
and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  '1*'^*'  ^ 
would  change  places  with  his  officer ;  for,  look  to 
sir,  you  know  not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  fellow.  t 

JaU.  Your  death  has  eyes  in 's  head,  then;  i 
have  not  seen  him  so  pictured :  you  must  either 
directed  by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  kwwi « 
take  upon  yourself  that,  which  I  am  sure  you 
not  know,  or  jump  the  after-inquiry  on  yoor  o  ^ 
peril :  and  how  you  shall  speed  in  your  jouroej  - 
end,  I  think  you'll  never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  '^"^J^-^^ 
to  direct  them  the  way  1  am  going,  hut  fwn  » 
wink,  and  will  not  use  them. 

JaU.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  lo'" 
should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes  to  see  the  ^\ 
of  blindness !     I  am  sure,  hanging's  ths  ^*7  ^ 
winking. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles:  bruig  J^"'^ 
oner  to  the  king.  ^ 

Post.  Thou  bring'st  good  news.  I  am  callw  w 
be  made  free. 


CYHBELINE. 


Util.    I'll  be  banfced  then. 

Post.    Thou'sbalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler; 

bolts  for  tbe  dead. 

[Exeunt  PosTHnHUS  and  Mattngrr. 
Jail-  Ualeu  a  mau  would  marr}'  a  gallows,  aod 
;et  young  gibbeta,  I  never  saw  one  to  prone. 
t.  on  my  conocience,  (here  an  verier  knaves  de- 
e  to  live,  for  aU  he  be  a  Roman;  and  ibere  be 
ne  or  them  too.  ihat  die  againit  their  wilb;  so 
aiild  I,  if  I  were  one.  I  would  we  were  aU  of 
e  mind,  and  one  mind  good :  O,  there  were  deso- 
ion  of  goalen,  and  gallowses]  I  speak  agaiiwt 
f  present  profit,  but  m;  wish  hath  a  prefermeol 


Cym,  Whom  worse  than  a  phyaician 

WouM  thU  report  become?  But  1  consider, 
By  medicine  life  m>y  be  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  seise  the  doctor  too.     How  ended  she  ? 

Cot.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  lik«  her  life ; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confess'd, 
I  will  report,  so  pleaae  you:  these  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err,  who  with  wet  cheeka 
Were  pretent  when  ahe  finish'd. 


nfe. 
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Cym.  Pr'ythee,  say. 

Cor,  First,  she  confessM  she  never  lov*d  you ;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place, 
Abhorr'd  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this ; 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Cor,  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to 
love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight;  whose  life, 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  ofl"  by  poison. 

Cym,  O  most  delicate  fiend ! 

Who  is*t  can  read  a  woman  ? — ^Is  there  more  ? 

Cor,  More,  sir,  and  worse.     She  did  confess,  she 
had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  lingering 
By  inches  waste  you :  in  which  time  she  purposed. 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  show ;  and  in  time 
(When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft)  to  work 
Her  son  into  th*  adoption  of  the  crown : 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence. 
Grew  shameless-desperate ;  open*d,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch*d  were  not  effected ;  so, 
Despairing  died. 

Cym,  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Ijouiy,  We  did  so,  please  your  highness. 

Cym,  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery  *,  nor  my  heart. 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming ;  it  had  been 

vicious. 
To  have  mistrusted  her :  yet,  O  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may^st  say. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 

EnUr  Lucius,  Iachimo,  the  Soothsayer,  and  other 
Roman  Prisoners,  guarded ;  Posthumus  behind, 
and  Imogen. 

Thou  com*st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute :  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  suit. 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeased  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted : 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us, 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have 

threatenM 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.     But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  caird  ransom,  let  it  come  :  sufKceth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer: 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on*t ;  and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 
T  will  entreat :  my  boy,  a  Briton  bom. 
Let  him  be  ransomed :  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent. 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like.     Let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I'll  make  bold,  your 

highness 
Cannot  deny :  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  serv'd  a  Roman.     Save  him,  sir. 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  surely  seen  him  : 
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His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. — Boy, 

Thou  hast  looked  thyself  into  my  grace. 

And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  where- 

fore. 
To  say,  live,  boy :  ne'er  thank  thy  master ;  live. 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I'll  give  it; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner, 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo,  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad. 
And  yet  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Imo,  No,  no ;  alack  ! 

There's  other  work  in  hand. — I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as' death. — Your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc,  The  boy  disdains  me. 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me :  briefly  die  their  joys. 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  ot  girls  and  boys. — 
Why  stands  he  so  perplex'd  ? 

Cym,  What  would'st  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more ;  think  more  and  more 
What's  best  to  ask.     Know'st  him  thou  look'st  on  ? 

speak ; 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?     Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  I 

Imo,  He  is  a  Roman ;  no  more  kin  to  me. 
Than  I  to  your  highness,  who,  being  born  your 

vassal, 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym,  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
7o  give  me  hearing. 

Cijm,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  lend  my  best  attention.     What's  thy  name  ? 

Imo,  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 

I'll  be  thy  master :  walk  with  me ;  speak  freely. 

[Ctmbeline  and  Imogen  converse  apart. 

Bel,  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles :  that  sweet  rosy  lad. 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele.— What  think  you  ? 

Gui.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel,  Peace,  peace !  see  further ;  he  eyes  us  not : 
forbear. 
Creatures  may  be  alike :  were't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent ;  let's  see  further. 

Pis,     [Aside.]  It  is  my  mistress! 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on, 
To  good  or  bad. 

[Ctmbeline  and  Imogen  come  forward. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side : 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir,  [To  Iachimo.]  step 

you  forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely. 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it. 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  speak  to 
him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.     [Aside.]  What's  that  to  him  ? 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say, 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

lach.  Thou'lt  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  tliat 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How!  me? 

ladt,  I  am  glad  to  be  constrain'd  to  utter  that 
which 
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Porments  me  to  conceal.     By  villany 

i;ot  this  ring :  *twas  Leonatus*  jewel ; 
Whom  thou  didst  banish;  and  (which  more  may 

grieve  thee, 
\.H  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne*er  liv'd 
Twixt  sky  and  ground.    Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my 
lord  ? 
Ci/m,   All  that  belongs  to  this. 
lach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, 

For  ^vhom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spirits 
Q,uail  to  remember,— Give  me  leave ;  I  faint. 
Cym..  My  daughter  \  what  of  her  ?    Renew  thy 
strength: 
I  had  rather  thou  should*8t  live  while  nature  will. 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more.     Strive  man,  and  speak. 

lach.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour,)  it  was  in  Home,  (accurs'd 
The  maosion  where,)  *twas  at  a  feast,  (O!  would 
Our  viands  had  been  poisoned,  or  at  least 
Those  which  I  heav'd  to  head,)  the  good  Posthumns, 
(What  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good  to  be 
AVhere  ill  men  were,  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rarest  of  good  ones,)  sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty,  that  made  barren  the  sweird  boast 
or  him  that  best  could  speak :  for  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;  for  condition, 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving. 
Fairness,  which  strikes  the  eye : 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire. 

Come  to  the  matter. 

lack.  All  too  soon  I  shall. 

Unless  thou  wou]d*st  grieve  quickly.— This  Pos- 
thumns, 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover,)  took  his  hint; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue,)  he  began 
His  mbtress*  picture;  which  by  his  tongue  being 

made. 
And  then  a  mind  put  in*t,  either  our  brags 
Were  cracked  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

lack.  Your  daughter's  chastity — there  it  begins. 
lie  spake  of  her  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams. 
And  she  alone  were  cold :  whereat,  I,  wretch. 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise ;  and  wagerM  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold  *gainst  this,  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour*d  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  her*s  and  mine  adultery.     He,  true  knight, 
So  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 
And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus*  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design :  well  may  you,  sir. 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
'Twixt  amorous  and  villanous.  Being  thus  quenched 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
*Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd, 
That  I  returned  witn  simular  proof,  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad. 
By  wonoding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus ;  averring  notes 


Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 
(O  cunning,  how  I  got  it!)  nay,  some  marks 
Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  cracked, 
I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.    Whereupon,— 
Methinks,  I  see  him  now,- 

Post.  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 

[  CGming  fancard. 
Italian  fiend ! — Ah  me !  most  credulous  fool. 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That*s  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being. 
To  come ! — O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison. 
Some  upright  justicer !     Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend. 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 
That  kiird  thy  daughter:— vUlain-like,  I  lie; 
That  causM  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do*t : — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she : — ^yea,  and  she  herself 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me ;  set 
The  dogs  o*  the  street  to  bay  me :  every  villain 
Be  caird,  Posthumus  Leonatus,  and 
Be  villany  less  than  'twas ! — O  Imogen  ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife !     O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen ! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord !  hear,  hear  !-— 

Post.  Shairs  have  a  play  of  this  ?     Thou  scorn- 
ful page. 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  her;  she  falls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen  !  help. 

Mine,  and  your  mistress.^-0,  my  lord  Posthumus ! 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now. — Help,  help  !— 
Mine  honoured  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Post.  How  come  these  staggers  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Imo.  O !  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison :  dangerous  fellow,  hence ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thing  :  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  O  gods ! 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confessed. 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest :  if  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What's  this,  Cornelius  ? 

(xn:  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importuned  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuflf,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life ;  but,  in  short  time. 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys. 

There  was  our  error. 

Gfut.  This  is,  sure,  Fidele. 
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Itw.  Whr  did  7011  tbiovr  your  wedded  lady  Trom 

Thiok,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  \^Embracing  him. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  muI, 
Till  the  tree  die ! 

Cym.  How  now !  my  flesh,  my  child  T 


What !  mak'rt  thon  me  a  doUard  in  1 

Wilt  thou  not  tpeak  to  me  1 
/mo,  Yoor  blening,  mt.     [  J&i 

Bet.  Though  you  did  lore  ibw  yoout.  I 


and  AjiTiKici: 


;;:-'■  r>;?i 


Cym. 
Pro»e  holy  wt 
Thy  mother'a 

ftnO'  I  am  eorry  for*t,  my  lord. 

Cym.  O!  she  wai  naught;  and 'long  of  het  it  was, 
That  we  meet  here  ao  strangely  :  but  her  son 
la  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pii.  My  lord, 

IV  fear  is  from  me,  I'll  ipeak  troth.    Lord  Cloten, 


a  sword  drawn ;  foam'd 


t  the  mouth,  and 


If  I  discorer'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone. 

It  wu  my  instant  death.     By  accident, 

I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 

Then  in  my  pocket,  which  directed  him 

To  seek  her  on  the  mountaius  near  to  Mllford; 

Where,  in  a  freuzv,  in  my  master's  garments. 

Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 

With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oalh  to  violate 

My  lady's  honour :  what  became  of  him, 

1  further  know  not. 

Om.  Let  me  end  the  story. 

I  slew  him  there. 

C^n.  Marry,  the  sods  forefend ! 
I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  ■  hard  sentence:  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny't  again. 


Qtd.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

(Tut.  Amostuncivilone.    The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like ;  for  he  did  provtAe  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sta. 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me.     I  cut  ofT's  head  ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee : 

By  tnine  own  tongue  thou  ait  coodemn'd,  and  must 
Endure  our  law.     Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headlaa  irwn 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender. 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king. 

This  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew. 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Cloteita 
Had  ever  scar  lor. — Let  his  arms  alone ; 

[TotUOvanl. 
They  were  not  bom  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier. 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for. 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  T     How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we  t 

Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  foti. 
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Bel.  We  will  die  all  three : 

{  ut  I  will  prove  that  two  011*9  ate  as  good 
^s  I  have  giveo  out  lutn.— My  sons,  I  must 
•^or  mine  own  part  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Phoagh,  haply,  well  for  you. 
-<4rr.  Your  danger^s  ours. 

Chii.    And  our  good  his. 

JBel.  Have  at  it,  then,  by  leave, 

rhou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject,  who  was  caird 
Belarius. 

Oym.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

\  banish'd  traitor. 

BeL  He  it  is  that  hath 

\ssuni*d  this  age :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man ; 
[  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence. 

The  i;vhole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot: 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  received  it. 

Ctfm.  Nursing  of  my  sons? 

BeL  I  am  too  blunt,  and  saucy ;  here's  my  knee : 
Kre  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir, 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine : 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How!  my  issue? 

Bel.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.  I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd : 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,  my  punishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason ;  that  I  suffer'd 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  princes 
(For  such,  and  so  they  are)  these  twenty  years 
Have  I  trained  up ;  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them :  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
Your  hi;;hness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children 
Upon  my  banishment :  I  mov*d  her  to't; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before. 
For  that  which  I  did  then :  beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treason.     Their  dear  loss. 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious  sir, 
Here  are  your  sons  again ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world.— 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak'St. 

The  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st.     I  lost  my  children : 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bd.  Be  plens'd  a  while.— 

This  gentleman,  whom  1  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  your's  is  true  Guiderius : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
fonr  younger  princely  son :  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym,  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star: 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

BeL  This  is  he. 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp. 
It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 
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Cym.  O!  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?     Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more.-— Bless'd  pray  you  be, 
That  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now.— O  Imogen ! 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo,  No,  my  lord; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by 't. — O,  my  gentle  brothers  I 
Have  we  thus  met  7     O !  never  say  hereafter, 
But  I  am  truest  speaker:  you  call'd  me  broker, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you  brothen, 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 

Cyn^*  Did  you  e'er  meet  7 

Atv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Qui.  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallow'd. 

Cym,  O  rare  instinct ! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?    This  fierce  abridg- 
ment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where  ?  how  liv'd 

you? 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  7  how  first  met  them  ? 
Why  fled  you  from  the  court,  and  whither  ?  These, 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded, 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencies. 
From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place, 
Will  serve  our  long  inter'gatories.     See, 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy :  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground. 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices.-* 
Thou  art  my  brother :  so  we'll  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Bejlarius. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father,  too ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym.  All  o'erjoyed. 

Save  these  in  bonds :  let  them  be  joyful  too* 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

/mo.  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Lnc.  Happy  be  you ! 

Cym.  The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought. 
He  would  have  well  becom'd  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Po8t.  I  am,  sir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming :  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  foUow'd — ^That  I  was  he. 
Speak,  lachimo :  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

lack.  I  am  down  again ; 

[Kneeling. 
But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee. 
As  then  your  force  did.  Take  that  life,  beseech  you, 
Which  1  so  often  owe ;  but  your  ring  first, 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess, 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me : 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you.  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd. 

We'll  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law : 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  holp  us,  sir, 
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As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  oar  brother; 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  j^ou  are. 
Potl.  Your  servant,  priocei. — Good  mj  lotd  of 

Call  forth  j'our  «aoth«a;er.     Ah  I  alept,  methonght. 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  hti  eagle  back'd, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  sprilely  showi 
Of  mine  own  kindred :  when  I  wak'd,  I  foniid 
This  labei  on  m;  bosom;  whoM  coatainiag 
la  so  from  aeaae  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it :  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Lue.  Pbilarmonus ! 

Sooth.  Here,  bit  good  krd.      [Coming  forvard. 

Lue.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Soolh.  [neadt.^  '•  When  as  a  1ion>  whelp  shaU, 
to  himsell  unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be 
embraced  by  a  piece  of  tender  air;  and  when  from 
a  slitelv  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which  be- 
ing dead  manj  years  shall  aAer  reTive,  be  jointed 
to  ihe  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow,  then  shall  Pos- 
thumtu  end  hia  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and 
flourish  in  peace  and  plenty." 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp; 
The  at  and  apt  construction  of  ihy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much. 
The  mece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[TbCtMBEi.ini. 
Which  we  call  moUil  aer ;  and  moUU  atr 
We  term  it  rnilier:  which  mulier,  I  dirine. 
Is  this  mosr  constant  wife  ;  who,  even  now. 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle. 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  cUpp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cyia.  This  hath  some  seeming. 


SooA.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee ;  and  thy  lopp'd. branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth ;  who,  by  Belarius  stolen. 
For  many  ^ean  thought  dead,  are  now  reriT'd, 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd,  whose  issae 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin. — And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Ctesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 


Have  laid  most  heavy  hand. 

Sooth.  The  fingers  of  (he  power*  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     The  vision, 
Which  I  made  luiown  to  Lacius  ere  the  stnAe 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  aceomplish'd ;  for  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessen'd  herself,  and  in  Ihe  beams  o'  the  son 
So  vanish'd :  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
Tb'  imperial  Ciesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Land  we  the  gods ; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars.     Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward.     Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together ;  so  through  Lud's  town  march. 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Onr  peace  we'll  ratify ;  seal  it  with  feasts. — 
Set  on  there. — Never  was  a  war  did  cease. 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  trash'd,  with  such  a  pearp. 
[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I.— ScBSB  I. 


Nb  moTt  otty  Ikt 
Sim  ,eim  a$  dot 

The  pasuge  in  the 

■mgioJ«li 

Tbii  being  clesrly  e 

im..  which 

B  ediu 


uy  be  fuuDd  m  dif- 
lereDt  editioiu.  The  preteat  text  ia  that  propoaed  by 
Tyrwhitt,  and  adopied  by  ihe  laler  edilon.  which  give* 
n  gnod  oetue.  though  in  harsh  imd  ahnijit  laagungE,  Eiucfa 
a*  Hhiihespeare's  desire  of  condeiuina  Ilia  tneatiins  ofien 
lesda  him  to  UAe,  Ry  rending  kinf,  for  king'i.  bU  other 
elteratian  ia  avoided.  The  meflninK  theo  is — Oar  natu- 
ral feeling  are  not  more  influenced  by  the  heevent,  than 
our  cmrtum  are  by  the  kiug'a  humour,  •eetning  like 
hiin,  and  lirowniag  when  he  frowQS :  or,  as  it  i*  aflei^ 
wanli  expressed : — 

—  ikcT  mat  tWIt  bat  u  tki  biat 

"-Hitfatitr 

WoM  call'd  Bieiln;  ieJu>  did  join  Ui  kmour,"  etc. 

"  Tenantiui  was  the  lather  of  Cymbcline,  and  nephew 
of  CwnbelaD,  beine  the  younger  son  of  Caasibelan's  elder 
brother  Lud,  on  whose  deaili  Cauibelan  was  admitted 
king.  He  repulsed  the  Romans  on  their  first  attack ; 
bot,  being  ranquished  on  Cii>sar*s  second  invasion,  he 
agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome.  After  hit 
death,  Tenantins,  Lud't  younger  son,  (ihe  elder  brother, 
Audrogeus.  having  fled  to  Rome,)  was  established  on  the 
throne,  irf'  which  Uiey  had  biten  deprived  by  iheiruncle. 
Accmding  to  soine  aiithorides,  Tenantius  quietly  paid 
Ihe  (ribate  atipulated  by  Cauibelan :  according  to  olhen, 
he  refused  to  pay  it,  and  waired  with  the  Romani. 
Shakeapew  snppoees  the  last  account  to  be  the  tme 

" — mi^didjmiiiiiiuniotim," — IdoDOt(i^aSteTeiu) 


Duderstand  what  can  be  meant  by  "joining  his  iouour 
againBt,etc.,  wilh,  etc."     Peibap*  Stiakespeare  wrole^ 

—  dM  Jalnhtatalncr. 
In  the  last  scene  of  ihe  play,  Cymbellne  proposea  that 
"  a  Soman  and  a  Britiib  eoaiga  should  nave  together. 
"Tb  lit)  protietio*;  eallt  Itim  FotHutmt  LtonaltiM." 
"  Bo  the  folia.  The  modern  edilon  have  rejected  tbo 
•econd  name,  reading — 

Tfais  appean  to  have  been  done  to  make  a  line  of  ten 
■yllable* — a»  if  dramatic  rhythm  had  no  irregulariliea'— 
they  have  destroyed  the  sense.  The  name  of  Poethn- 
mus  Leonatus  was  given  to  connect  Ihe  child  with  the 
memory  of  his  father,  and  to  mark  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  bom  alW  hit  father's  death," — Khioht. 

"A  glaii  Ikat  rCATED  Ikem." — The  adjective  "feat" 
was  in  common  use  fur  tuat,  Jitu,  elegatU:  whence 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  made  (or  bis  own  use  Ihe 
verb  to  feat,  which  is  (bund  in  no  other  aatbor.  "  He 
was  a  glaia  ihal  gave  elegance  to  the  maturer  peraoiw 
who  used  it:"  as  Hotspur,  in  Hin      "'  '' ' 


'•  Htrt  (omcM 
peiaon  (as  to  (fa 
Poslhnmus,  "  the  geutli 
drop  him,  reading — 


the  wife  of  Brute,  King  of  Bnlain,     Fmm  the  • 
source,  Ihe  Foet  may  have  derived  the  name  of  Cloten, 
who,  when  Uw  line  of  Brute  becaaie  ailinct,  wa*  one 
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of  the  five  kings  that  governed  Britain.  Cloten,  or 
Cloton,  was  JOng  of  Cornwall.  Leonatua  is  a  name  in 
Sydney's  '  Arcadia.'  It  is  that  of  the  legitimate  son  of 
the  blmd  King  of  Paphlagonia,  on  whose  story  is  formed 
the  epiMide  of  Gloster,  Edgar,  and  Edmund,  in  Lkar." — 
JUuMt.  8hak. 

**  ril  fetch  a  *«r»" — This  is  a  pure  and  usual  old 
English  phrase,  now,  like  much  more  of  the  old  Saxon 
part  of  our  language,  banished  from  polite  use.  It  is 
retained  only  in  cockney  or  London  dialect,  in  which 
feieh  a  walk  is  universal.  Yet  Milton  has  in  poetry, 
**  fetch  a  round.'' 

"  But  he  does  buy  my  injuries  to  befriends.^ 

**  This  sentence  is  obscure ;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
crafty  Queen  appears  to  be,  that  the  kindness  of  her 
husband,  even  when  she  is  doinz  him  wrong,  purchases 
ixguries  as  if  they  were  benefits." — Knight. 

" — sear  up  my  emhracements^* — Shakespeare  poeti- 
cally calls  the  eere-clolhSf  in  which  the  dead  are  wrap- 
ped, the  bonds  of  death.  There  was  no  distinction  m 
ancient  orthography  between  seare^  to  dry,  to  wither; 
and  searet  to  dress  or  cover  with  wax.  Cere-cloth  is 
most  firequently  spelled  seare-cloth.  In  Hamlet  we 
hav^— 

Whj  thy  caaonfaed  bones,  boused  la  dsatkf 
HsTs  biunit  tlieir  eertmuntsi 

**  While  sense  can  keep  it  on**—!,  e.  while  I  have 
sensation  to  retain  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
refers  to  the  ring,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  thee 
would  have  been  more  proper.  Whether  this  error  is 
to  be  laid  to  the  Poet's  cnarge  or  to  that  of  careless 
printing,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide.  Malone,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  there  are  many  passages  in  these 
plays  of  equally  loose  construction.— Sinokr. 

"A  yearns  age  on  me" — The  sense  seems  clear  enough. 
The  aged  king,  to  whom  every  added  year  is  a  serious 
burden,  tells  his  daughter  that  in  her  present  act  of  fond 
sorrow,  she  takes  away  a  jear  of  his  life.  The  editors 
are  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  Warburton  proposes, 
with  his  accustomed  fertility — A  yare  (6peed3r)  age  upon 
me.  Hanmer  reads— JIf  any  a  yearns  ag6,  which  Stevens 
prefers.    Johnson  prefers — Years,  ages,  on  me. 

**  And  did  avoid  a  puttock" — ''  A  puttock"  is  a  kite 
or  a  hawk  of  a  worthless  breed. 

**A  man  worth  any  woman;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays." 

That  is — ^the  most  minute  portion  of  his  worth  would 
be  too  high  a  price  for  the  wife  he  has  purehased  by 
paying  himself  to  her. 

Scene  IV. 

"—  if  he  should  wriiey 
And  I  not  have  it^  *twere  a  paper  lost"  etc. 

The  meaning  (says  Stevens^  is,  that  the  loss  of  that 
paper  would  prove  as  &tal  to  ner  (Imogen)  as  the  loss 
of  a  pardon  to  a  condemned  criminal.     A  thought  resem- 
bling this  occurs  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well: — 
Lfte  a  renoneful  pardon  slowly  oarrkd. 

•*  —  with  THIS  eye  or  ear" — In  the  folios,  "  with  his 
eye  or  ear ;"  but  the  eye  or  ear  which  was  to  distinguish 
Posthumus  was  that  of  Pisanio.  It  was,  doubtless,  an 
error  of  the  press.  Coleridge  recommends  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  tor  his ;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
letter  t  had  dropped  out. 

**  With  his  next  vantage" — ^i.  e.  opportunity. 

"  Betwixt  two  CBARMiNo  words" — The  old  meaning 
of  to  "  charm"  was  to  enchant^  and  in  this  sense  was 
used  by  Imogen  in  this  passage :  she  would  have  set  the 
kiss  "  betwixt  two  channing  vfords,"  in  order  to  secure 
*'  her  interest"  from  **  the  shes  of  Italy." 
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Scene  V. 


"Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,  a  Frenchman,  a  Dafarhmin, 

and  a  Spaniard." 

This  is  the  original  sta^e-direction,  though  some  of 
the  characters  are  mute :  it  is  meant  to  show  that  this 
conversation  occurs  among  strangers  casually  met  al 
Rome.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  befaavioor  of  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Dutchman,  who  are  stated  to  be  present 
during  this  animated  scene,  is  in  humorooa  accordance 
with  the  apathy  and  taciturnity  usually  attributed  to 
their  countrymen.  Neither  the  Don  or  Mynheer  utters 
a  syllable.  "What  was  Imogen  to  them,  or  they  to 
Imogen,"  that  they  should  sp^k  of  her? 


**. 


the 


-1.  e. 


^^  words  him^  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  f\ 
matter" — Makes  the  description  of  him  very 
fixmi  the  truth. — Sinoer. 

**  —  taking  a  beggar  without  less  qualiiy" — This  is 
the  reading  of  all  me  old  copi^  from  the  first,  until 
Rowe  altered  it  to  more.  But  the  old  reading  is  one 
of  those  double  negatives,  so  common  in  old  English 
authors,  and  still  used  intelligibly  enough  coUoqnially, 
and  understood  as  merely  strengthening  the  affirmation. 
Posthumus,  he  says,  is  rated  above  his  true  worth,  to 
vindicate  Imogen's  choice,  which  would  othervrise  be 
held  in  contempt,  for  taking  a  beggar  with  any  less 
quality  than  that  thus  kindly  ascribed  to  Posthamua. 

'<—  OR  i^  there  were  wealth  enourh"'So  all  the  fo- 
lios :  **  or"  is  here  obviously  to  be  taaen  in  the  sense  of 
either—**  either  if  there  were,"  &c.  The  use  of  "  or" 
in  this  manner  is  scriptural,  and  it  is  also  that  of 
of  the  best  writers  of  the  time. 

"  —  on  the  APPROBATION  of  what  Ihave  spoke"*- 

On  the  proof.    As  in  Henry  V. : — 

—  how  nsBy  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  apnrtihation 
Of  what  your  rererenee  shall  incite  us  to. 

Scene  VII. 

"  Which  SEASONS  comfort" — "Seasons"  is  a  verb, 
and  used  as  in  Hamlet,  "  My  blessing  seeison  this,  i.  e. 
give  it  added  zest  or  relish.  The  mean  have  their  hon- 
est, homely  wiUs— opposed  to  the  desire  that's  glorious — 
and  that  circumstance  gives  a  relish  to  comfort 

**  —  your  trust" — "  Imogen  here  breaks  off  in  read- 
ing the  letter  of  Leonatus.  That  which  is  addressed  to 
her  in  the  tenderness  of  affection  is  not  '  read  aloud.' 
Unmindful  of  this,  the  passage  has  been  altered  into  '  Bo» 
fleet  upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  your  truest 
Leonatus.'  The  signature  is  separated  from  the  word 
which  has  been  changed  to  truest^  by  the  passage  which 
Imogen  glances  at  in  thankful  silence." — Kniout. 

** — ihe  unnumber'd  beach" — The  old  editors  from 
the  first  all  read  die  numbered  beach — ^which  gives  no 
probable  sense,  even  allowing  that  nunAeredmny  mean, 
as  Johnson  suggested,  numerous,  a  meaning  of  which  I 
know  no  other  example.  Wart>urton  proposes  humhled, 
and  Coleridge  umbred,  from  the. brown  colour.  Theo- 
bald's correction  of  "  unnumber'd"  seems  to  me  so  clearly 
the  word,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  substitute  it  in  the 
text,  which  none  of  the  later  editors  have  done,  though 
several  have  allowed  its  probability.  The  error  is  pre- 
cisely such  a  one  as  a  printer  or  a  copyist  of  manuscript 
mi^ht  most  easily  fall  mto,  and  the  phrase  in  this  appli- 
cation derives  support  from  its  use  m  the  same  way  in 
Lear  : — 

—  the  surge 
That  on  the  OBBumbered  idle  p^bblee  < 


Twinned  is  a  bold  but  not  unexampled  phrase,  to  ex- 
press dose  resemblance,  as  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : — 

—  is  it  ponible  that  two  faees 
Should  he  M  twinned  in  fonn,  complexion? 

The  whole  passage,  then,  may  be  thus  paraphrased— 
Can  men's  eyes  distinguish  between  the  fiery  orbs  above 
and  the  pebbles  of  ^e  shore,  so  much  resembling  each 
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>ther,  and  oo  nnmerous  that  no  one  connts  or  diicrinu- 
lates  tfaem  7  and  can  we  not,  etc. 


4« 


Not  9o  allured  to  feed^^ — ^lachlmo,  in  this  counter- 
eited.  rapture,  baa  ihown  how  the  eyei  and  the  jud^ 
netU  mrould  determine  in  fiivour  of  Imogen,  comparing 
ler  iwith  the  lappoaed  mistreM  of  Poathamoi,  and  pro- 
;eeda  to  aay,  tl^t  appetite  too  would  give  the  same  suf- 
Va^e.  DeMtrCf  says  he,  when  it  approached  gluttcry^ 
ina  considered  it  in  comparison  witn  $uek  neai  exeeU 
^cnce,  'vvould  not  only  be  noi  to  allured  to  feedy  but, 
seized  mrith  a  fit  of  loathing,  would  vomit  emjttinegt, 
Bv^ouid  feel  the  convulsions  of  disgust,  though,  being  un- 
fed, it  had  no  object. — Johnsoit. 


«« 


Thus  RAPS  you" — ^i.  e.  Absorbs  and  carries  away 
your  thoughts :  a  word  familiar  to  the  older  poets,  but 
no^nr  obsolete  except  in  the  participle,  which  is  still  used 
in  poetic  and  oratorical  language ;  as,  in  Pope,  **  Rapt 
into  future  times,  the  bam  began,"  and  "the  rapt 
seraph." 


4« 


—  then  BT-PBKPINO  in  an  eye" — ^This  istheori^nal 
reading  of  the  folios,  and  seems  a  bold  and  not  mex- 
preaaive  phrase  lor  sideway  or  clandestine  glances:  it 
IS  a  compound,  resembling  *' under-peep,"  in  act  ii. 
f«cene  2,  though  of  another  meaning.  Nearly  all  the 
ordinary  editions  follow  Johnson,  who  changed  it  to 
lie  peeping. 

'*  Base  and  illustrous  at  the  tmoky  light" — We  have 
not  hesitated  to  accept  Collier's  restoration  of  this  word 
**  illustroQs,"  which,  on  Rowe's  authority,  all  modem 
editors  change  to  utUuttrout ;  but  the  word  is  "  illus- 
troos*'  (misprinted  illuttriout)  in  all  the  folios,  and  it 
ought  on  every  account  to  be  preferred,  as  that  which 
came  from  the  author's  pen,  being  the  phifue  of  his  age ; 
^'hlle  unluatrout  has  never  been  fi>und  in  any  author 
until  conjecturally  manufactured  by  the  Poet's  editors. 
The  prefix  il  or  in  is  of  course  here  used  in  its  negative 
sense,  as  in  illiterate^  iUiberalf  &c. 

"  — and  fattened  to  an  empery" — Empery  is  a  word 
BQgnifying  sovereign  command :  now  obsolete.  Shake- 
speare uses  it  in  Richard  III.: — 

Tour  ri^t  of  birth,  your  empery^  jwa  own. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

'<  TV(M  there  ever  man  kttd  tuck  luck!  when  I  kissed 
ike  jack  upon  an  up-^asli  to  he  hit  away !" 

**  Cloten  is  here  describing  his  fiite  at  bowls.     It  is 
objected  by  Stevens  to  the  character  of  Cloten,  that '  he 
is  represented  as  at  once  brave  and  dastardly,  civil  and 
brutish,  sagacious  and  cruel,  without  that  subtlety  of 
distinction,  and  those  shades  of  gradation  between  sense 
and  foll^,  virtue  and  vice,  which  constitute  the  excel- 
lence of  such  mixed  characters  as  Polonius  in  Hamlct, 
and  the  Nnne  in  Bom co  and  Juliit.*     Such  inconsis- 
tency is,  however,  far  more  puzzling  than  unnatural. 
Miss  Seward  assures  us,  in  one  of  her  letters,  that  sin- 
gular as  the  character  of  Cloten  mav  appear,  it  is  the 
exact  prototype  of  a  being  she  once  Knew : — '  The  un- 
meaning frown  of  the  countenance;  the  shuffling  gait; 
the  burst  of  voice ;  the  bustling  insignificance ;  the  fever- 
and-ague  fits  of  valour ;  the  frowaiu  tetchiness ;  the  un- 
principled malice ;  and,  what  is  most  curious,  those  oc- 
caBional  gleams  of  good  sense  amid  the  floating  clouds 
of  folly  which  generally  darkened  and  confused  the 
man's  brain,  and  which,  in  the  character  of  Cloten,  we 
are  apt  to  impute  to  a  violation  of  unity  of  character ; 

but  in  the  some  time  Captain  C n  I  saw  the  portrait 

of  Cloten  was  not  out  of  nature.'  '* — Illust.  Shak. 

" — undertake  everv  compawion" — This  is  used  here, 
and  in  other  passages  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  same  sense 
BB  fellow  is  at  present.  Sir  Hugh  Evans  denounces  the 
host  of  the  Ganer  as  a  "  scurvy,  cogging  companion" 

"  More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion,*"  etc. 
The  reading  of  the  original  is  in  the  following  man- 
ner>- 


More  bateful  tbas  the  foul  cxpubioB  ia 
Of  thy  doar  hiMband.    Then  that  horrid  aet 
Of  the  divorce  heel'd  make  the  haavois  hold  txm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour,  ete. 

This  is  manifestly  inocMrect,  and  the  conjectural  cor- 
rection which  the  present  text  retains  has  been  pre- 
ferred by  all  the  editors  since  Theobald,  except  Knight, 
who  proposes  to  read— 

—  A  wooer. 
More  hateful  thaa  the  foul  expuUon  b 
Of  thy  dear  hujbaod.    From  that  horrid  aet 
Of  the  diToree  he'd  make,  the  hcavena  hold  tarn 
The  walb  of  thy  dear  honour,  ete. 


Thus,  a  clear  sense  is  attained.  The  2  Lord  im- 
plores Uiat  the  honour  of  Imogen  may  be  held  firm, 
to  resist  the  horrid  act  of  the  divorce  fiK>m  her  husband 
which  Cloten  would  make. 

Scene  IL 

"  —  our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes"  etc. 

"The  whole  of  this  scene  in  its  delicacy  and  beanlr 

has  some  resemblance  to  the  niffht-soene  in  ShakespeareVi 

Tar^uin  akd  Lucrkce.    Inoeed,  Shakespeare,  m  one 

or  two  expressions,  seems  to  have  had  his  own  poem 

distinctly  present  to  his  mind.    For  example  :— 

—  By  the  light  he  epiee 
Loeretia's  flore,  wherein  her  needle  etiekf ; 
He  take*  it  from  the  ruthe$  where  it  liee. 

"  Again :  lachimo  says  of  Imogen— 

O  tleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  hsr! 
And  he  her  wme  but  as  a  monument, 
Thua  in  a  chapel  lying  1 

"  Lucreda  is  in  the  same  way  described  as  a  mona- 
mental  figure  reposing  upon  a  pillow : — 

Wheret  like  a  virtuoue  monuamnt  she  liee. 

"  The  best  illustration  of  this  beautiful  image  is  pre- 
sented by  Chantrey's  exquisite  monument  of  *The 
Sleeping  Children.'  " — Knioht. 

We  may  add,  with  Judge  Blackstone,  that  this  phrase, 
of  Tarqum's  *'sofdy"  treading,  shows  the  author's 
meaning,  in  Macbeth,  of"  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides." 

**  To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows;  white  and  azure  "  etc. 

"This  celebrated  passage  has  produced  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  commentators.  Capell  says,  of 
the  word  windows,  *the  Poet's  meaning  is  shutters,* 
Hanmer  changed  the  word  to  curtains.  The  window 
is  the  aperture  through  which  light  and  air  are  adnutted 
to  a  room — sometimes  closed,  at  other  times  opened. 
It  is  die  wind-door.  We  have  the  word  in  Bomxo  aud 
JuLiKT,  similarly  applied — 

—  Thy  eye's  windowt  fall 
Like  death,  when  he  ehuu  up  the  day  of  life. 

"  Capel  then  says  that  the  **  white  and  azure"  refer 
to  the  white  skin,  generally,  laced  with  blue  veins. 
Secondly,  Malone  thinks  that  the  epithets  apply  to  the 
'  enclosed  lights,'  the  eyes.  Lastly,  Warburton  decides 
that  the  eyelids  were  intended.  The  eyelid  of  an  ex- 
tremely fair  young  woman  is  often  of  a  tint  that  may  be 
properly  called  '  white  and  azure ;'  which  is  produced 
oy  the  net-work  of  exceedingly  fine  veins  that  runs 
through  and  colours  that  beautifid  structure.  Shake- 
speare has  described  tliis  peculiarity  in  his  Vxh us  and 
Anovis — 

Her  two  Uus  windowt  faintly  ihs  upheaveth. 

And  in  the  Wiwtir's  Talk,  we  have — 

—  Violets  dim. 
But  eweeter  than  the  lid$  of  Juno'f  eyes. 

But  in  the  text  before  us,  the  eyelids  are  not  only  of  a 
*  white  and  azure'  hue,  but  they  are  also  '  Isc'd  with 
blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct,'  marked  veith  the  deeper 
blue  of  the  larger  veins.  The  description  is  here  as 
accurate  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  cannot  apply  with  such 
propriety  to  the  eye,  which  certainly  is  not  lae*d  with 
olue ;  nor  to  the  skin  generally,  which  would  not  be 
beautiful  as  '  white  and  azure.'    It  is,  to  our  nunds,  one 
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of  tlie  many  examples  of  Shakecpesre's  extreme  accn- 
racv  of  observation,  and  of  his  transcendent  power  of 
making  the  exact  and  the  poetical  blend  with  and  sup* 
port  each  other." — Knight. 

"Swift,  iwift,  wu  dragons  of  the  night  .'"—"The 
-task  of  drawing  me  chariot  of  night  was  assigned  to 
.dragons,  on  account  of  their  supposed  watchfulness. 
Milton  mentions  'the  dragon  yoke  of  night,'  and  *the 
dragon  womb  of  Stygian  darkness.'  " — Illutt,  Shtik* 

"May  BARE  the  raven* s  eye" — The  folios  have  "  beare 
the  raven's  eye,"  which  Theobald  corrected  to  bare : 
the  raven  being  a  very  early  bird,  the  wish  is  that  the 
dawn  may  awaken  him.  Knight  prefers  the  original,  as 
meaning  that  there  may  be  light  enough  to  sustain  that 
acute  vision.  The  reading  of  the  text,  followed  by  all 
other  editors,  strikes  me  as  clear,  and  the  sense  just  sta- 
ted as  correct  and  poetical ;  but  Mr.  Barron  Fiela  thinks 
that  this  expression  has  been  understood  too  literally,  as 
meaning  that  the  "  raven's  eye"  is  bared  or  opened  by 
the  "  dawning :"  he  apprehends  that  night  is  here  poet- 
ically described  as  "  the  raven." 


Scene  III. 


it 


'Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven* s  gate  sings** — ^The 
same  hyperbole  occurs  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost," 
book  v. : — 

—  ye  birds 
That  flnfinf  up  to  hesven'i  gate  aseend. 

And  in  Shakespeare's  twenty-ninth  Sonnet  :-- 

Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  daj  ariainc 

From  eullea  earth,  tinf •  hymiu  at  heaven's  gate. 

And  again  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : — 

Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  reett 
From  hie  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  hifh, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  nujesty. 

Perhaps   Lily's  "  Alexander  and  Campaspe"  suggested 
this  song: — 

What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  ? 

O  'tto  the  lavished  nightingale. 

Jug,  jug,  Jug,  jug,  teureu,  she  cries, 

And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 

Brave  prick  song !  who  Wt  now  we  hear? 

None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear  | 

Now  at  heaven'i  gates  she  elaps  her  wings. 

The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 

Hark,  kark,  with  wha(  a  pretty  throat 

Poor  robin-red-breast  tunes  his  note ; 

Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing, 

Cuckoo  to  welcome  in  the  epring, 

Cuokoo  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

Passages  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Skelton,  etc.,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Douce,  which  have  parallel  thoughts. 

"  On  ehalic*d  Howers  that  liks" — This  apparendy 
false  concord  is  m  truth  a  touch  of  old  English  idiom. 
See  note  in  Roueo  and  Juliet,  act  ii. 

"  With  every  thing  that  preUy  is"— So  all  the  old 
copies,  and  not  <' pretty  bin,"  as  Hanmer  altered  the 
text.  In  this  kind  of  bulad-measure,  it  was  not  required 
that  each  line  should  have  its  rhyme ;  the  more  usual 
practice  was  the  reverse. 

"  Diana* s  rangers  talse  themselves" — In  this  in- 
stance, false  is  not  an  adjective,  but  a  verb ;  and  as 
such  is  also  used  in  the  Comedt  or  Ereors,  "  Nay,  not 
sure,  in  a  thing  falsing :"  act  ii.  scene  2.  Spenser 
often  has  it: — 

Thou  falsed  hast  thy  faith  with  pcrjunr* 

"  —  and  must  not  foil" — The  modem  reading  has 
been  soil  for  "  foil,*^  as  it  is  printed  in  all  the  old  edi- 
tions :  to  "  foil  the  precious  note  of  it"  is  as  intelligible 
as  to  soil,  and  no  change  seems  required.  In  Antony 
AND  Cleopatra  the  same  word  occurs,  and  the  same 
needless  alteration  was  made. 

"AHiLmvaforalivery" — A  "hilding"  or hinderling, 
means  a  low  wretch.  Home  Tooke  derives  it  from 
kyldan.  Sax.  to  crouch. 
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"—  Your  wufAertoo: 
She*s  my  good  lady," 

"  This  is  said  ironically.     *  Mj  good  lady'  is 
lent  to^ 'my  good  friend.'     So  m  Henrt  IV. ,  Part  11^ 


Falstaff  says  to  Prince  John: — 'And  when  70a  oome  to 
court,  stand,  my  good  lord,  pny,  in  your  good  report.'  ** 
lUust.  Shak. 

Scene  IV. 

"  (Now  MINGLED  witk  their  eouragesV* — ^In  the  folio. 
1623,  the  word  is  fnng4ed,  but  allerea  to  "  znin^Ied^' 
in  the  folio,  1632,  and  adopted  by  Rowe  aynd  most  mod- 
em editors.  Stevens,  Knight,  and  the  Gierman  tZHnslator 
Tieck,  prefer  the  compound  word,  as  a  bold  Shake- 
spearian image,  descriptive  of  borrowing  winga  from 
courage. 

*\Was  Cains  Lucius,"  etc. — In  the  folios,  and  the 
editions  before  Stevens,  this  speech  is  given  to  Poatfan- 
mus,  but  by  a  mistake,  owing  to  the  same  initial  belong- 
ing to  Fhilario.  Philario  takes  up  the  convenatioiif  whi£» 
Posthumus  is  employed  in  eagerly  reading  his  letters. 

"  —  the  story. 
Proud  Cleopatra^  when  she  met  her  Roman,"  etc. 

Johnson  observes,  that  "lachimo's  language  10  such 
as  a  skilful  villain  would  naturally  use,^-B  mixtore  of 
airy  triumph  and  serious  deposition.  His  nyety  afaows 
his  seriousness  to  be  without  anxiety ;  and  his  serious- 
ness proves  his  gayety  to  be  without  art." 

"  Since  the  true  life  on*t  was" — In  this  edition  the 
original  reading  is  retained,  with  the  dash,  added  by  the 
editors  to  signify  a  broken  or  interrupted  sentence, 
which  is  very  intelligible.  Yet  an  error  of  the  press 
is  not  improbable,  and  perhaps  M.  Mason's  correctioa 
ought  to  be  received  into  the  text: — 
Such  the  true  life  on't  was. 

"—  The  roofo*  the  chamber 
With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted." 

Stevens  calls  this  "  a  tawdi^  image."  Douce  jastly 
says,  "  The  Poet  has,  in  this  instance,  given  a  faithfm 
description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  rooms  in  great 
houses  were  sometimes  ornamented." 

"— A«r  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids,**  etc 

The  andirons  of  our  ancestora  were  sometimes  not 
only  costly  pieces  of  furniture,  but  beautiful  works  of 
art;  the  standards  were  often,  as  here  described,  of 
silver,  representing  some  terminal  figure  or  device ;  the 
transverse  or  horizontal  pieces,  upon  which  the  wood 
was  supported,  were  what  Shakespeare  here  calls  the 
brands,  properly  brandirons.  Upon  these  the  Cupids 
which  formed  the  standards  "  nicely  depended,"  seem* 
ing  to  stand  on  one  foot. 

** —  Then,  if  you  can 
Be  pale :  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel;  see  /"— 

Thb  passage  is  usually  pointed  thus — 

— Then,  if  you  can, 
Be  pale ;  I  beg  but  leare  to  air  this  Jewel. 

Johnson  interprets  this  readmg,  "  If  you  can  forbear  to 
flush  your  cheek  with  raTO."  Boswefl  says,  "  if  you  can 
restrain  yourself  within  bounds ;  as  pale  is  used  for  to 
confine  or  surround."  With  Knight  we  follow  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  original,  which  gives  a  clear  meanug — 

— Then,  if  you  can 
Be  pale,  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  Jewel. 

lachimo  has  produced  no  effect  upon  Posthumus  as  yet, 
but  he  now  says,  "  If  you  can  be  pale,  I  will  see  what 
this  Jewel  will  do  to  make  you  change  countenance." 

" — her  attendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable  " 

Dr.  Percy««liows,  that  it  was  anciently  the  custom  for 
attendants  on  the  nobility  (as  it  is  now  for  die  servanti 
of  the  sovereign)  to  take  on  oath  of  fidelity,  on  their 
entrance  into  omce. 
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SCXNB  V. 

"  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  ft«,"  etc.—"  M3ton  was 

;t7  probably  indebted  to  this  ipeech  for  one  of  the 

ntixneuta  which  he  has  imported  to  Adam,  '  ParadiBe 

oat,*  Book.  X. : — 

—  O  why  did  Ood, 
Crwtor  wlwt  that  paoptod  hlghcit  hmnm 
With  ipirits  MMeuliBe.  crest*  at  hwt 
This  Bovelty  on  earth»  thk  fair  defect 
Of  aatarCf  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  neuf  as  asfele,  without  femiDine* 
Or  find  «om«  otker  way  io  gmtoraU 
Mmtkindl 

"  See  alao,  Rhodoraont's  invective  agiinit  women,  in 
te  *  Orlando  Fonoso/  and,  above  all,  a  ipeecfa  which 
Euripides  haa  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hippolytaa,  in  the 
"Bgedy  bearing  his  name/' — Stivims. 

Of  theae  ffreat  poets,  Milton  was  the  only  imitator, 
nd  he  waa  familiar  alike  with  Shakespeare,  Euripides, 
nd  Arioflto,  and  frequently  interwove  their  thoughts 
nd  images  with  hia  own  aolemn  lay.  It  is  as  unquea- 
ionable  that  the  three  last  named  were  all  equally 
iriginal  in  thia  thought. 

''  The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.** 
This  is  the  same   idea  expressed  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Vfore — "  God  could  not  lightly  do  a  man  more  ven- 
geance ^lan  in  this  world  to  grsnt  him  his  own  foolish 
wriflhes."~Mouc's  *'  Comfort  against  Tribulation,** 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  Yearly  three  thousand  pounds**^-The  computation 
of  the  amounts  of  plunder,  tribute,  wealth  of  conquered 
kings,  &c.,  not  in  Roman  sesterces,  or  the  foreign  money 
of  account,  but  in  pounds  of  gold  or  silver,  is  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  writen,  that  it  is  not 
B^ribing  any  great  learning  or  antiquarian  accuracy  to 
Shakespeare,  who  was  well  read  in  the  tnuislations  at 
least  of  several  of  the  classics,  to  understand  him  here 
just  as  we  should  Knowles  or  Misa  Baillie,  in  any  similar 
case,  as  speaking  not  of  pounds  sterling  but  of  pounds 
weight  of  coin,  as  a  Roman  would  have  estimated  the 
tribute-money  of  a  subject  foreign  prince. 

"  With  RocKj  unseeUeabW* — The  original  reada  oak$. 
The  epithet  shows  it  to  be  a  miaprint,  and  proves  the 
propriety  of  the  correction,  which  is  Hanmer's. 

"  ^'  g^K^l  fortune** — "  Strumpet  fortune,"  as  she  is 
caMed  in  Hamlet.  Thus,  young  Talbot,  in  Hcnrt  VI., 
calls  Joan  of  Arc  "  a  giglot  wench." 

" —  to  master  Ctesar*s  «ioori{"— Shakespeare  has  here 

tnuuferred  to  Cassibelan  an  adventare  which  happened 

to  his  brother  Nennius.     **  The  same  historie  (says  Hol- 

lingshed^  also  make   mention  of  NenniuSf  brother  to 

Cassibellane,  who  in  fiaht  happened  to  get  Ciesar's  sword 

^tened  in  his  shield  by  a  blow  which  Cssar  stroke  at 

|Uin-    But  Nennius  died  within  fifteen  days  after  the 

<>^ttel,  of  the  hurt  received  at  Caesar's  hand,  dthough 

oner  he  was  hurt  he  slew  Labienus,  one  of  the  Roman 

fribones,"  book   iii.  chap.  13.     Nennius,  we  are  told 

oy  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  was  buried  veith  great  funeral 

pomp,  and  Caosar's  sword  placed  in  hia  tomb. — Malorx. 

"  — Mulmutius  made  our  laws, 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  puty**  ete. 
llie  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  Hollingshed's  third 
book  of  the  "  History  of  England,"  is :— "  (X  Muhnutius, 
™e  first  Kbg  of  Britain  who  was  crowned  with  a  golden 
crown,  his  laws,  his  foundations,"  ete. 

"  Mttlmntius,  the  son  of  Cloten,  got  the  upper  hand 
01  the  other  dukes  or  rulers ;  and,  aiier  his  father's  de- 
!****.  began  to  reign  over  the  whole  monarchy  of  Britain, 
»n  the  you-  of  the  world  3529.  He  made  many  good 
«W8,  which  were  long  after  used,  called  Mulmutius' 
j;^s,  tamed  out  of  the  British  speech  into  Latin  by 
yudas  Prbcus,  and  long  time  after  translated  out  of  Latin 
n^to  Engiiah  by  Alfred,  King  of  England,  and  mingled 
mhtt itatates.  After  he  had  established  his  land,  he 
"^t^dained  him,  by  the  advice  of  hia  lords,  a  crown  of 


gold,  and  canaed  himaelf  with  great  aolemnity  to  be 
crowned:— 4Uid  because  he  waa  the  first  that  bare  a 
crown  here  in  Britain,  after  the  opinion  of  some  writera, 
he  ia  named  the  first  king  of  Britain,  and  all  the  other 
before  rehearsed  are  named  rulers,  dukes,  or  governors. 
Among  other  of  his  ordinances,  he  appointed  weights 
and  measures,  with  the  which  men  should  buy  and  sell : 
and  fiirther,  he  canaed  sore  and  strait  orders  for  the 
punishment  of  theft" 

''-»  Th^u  art  welcome,  Caius. 
Thy  Cmsar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent,**  ete. 

HoUineahed  has  thrown  light  on  this  passage  also :— 
"  KymbeUne  (as  some  write)  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
and  there  was  made  knight  by  Augustus  Ceesar,  under 
whom  he  served  in  the  wan,  and  was  in  such  favour 
with  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  pay  his  tribute  or  not. 
— ^Yet  we  find  in  the  Roman  writers,  that  after  Juliua 
Ccesar's  death,  when  Augustus  had  taken  upon  him  the 
rule  of  the  empire,  the  Britons  refused  to  pay  that 
tribute. — But  whether  the  controversy  which  appeared 
to  fiUl  forth  between  the  Britons  and  Augustus  was  oc- 
casioned by  KymbeUne,  I  have  not  a  vouch. — Kymbe- 
Une reigned  thirty-five  yean,  leaving  behind  him  two 
sons,  Guideriua  and  Arviragus." 

"  Behoves  me  keep  at  uttbrawci" — ^i.  e.  To  l^eep  at 

the  extremity  of  defiance.  Combat  a  Poutranee  is  a  fight 

that  mnat  conclude  with  the  life  of  one  of  the  combatants. 

So,  in  Macbeth: — 

Rather  than  to,  come,  fate.  Into  the  list, 
A  nd  champion  mm  to  the  uttertmee, 

*'  I  am  pjcrfxct" — i.  e.  assured.     So,  in  the  Win* 

T£R*s  Talk — 

Thou  art  petftct  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
The  deeeru  of  Bohemia. 

SCERE   II. 

•*  What  monsters  her  accuse  T** — So  every  old  copy  : 
every  modem  edition,  except  ColUer's,  **  What  monster's 
her  accuser?**  I  agree  with  CoUier,  that  no  variation 
finom  the  ancient  text  is  required ;  though  it  is  maintain- 
ed on  the  ground  of  the  single  person,  the  **  falae  Ital- 
ian," afterwards  mentioned. 

'*  Shall  give  thee  opportunity** — "  The  original  stage- 
direction  for  thia  scene  was*-*  Enter  Pisanio,  reading  of  a 
letter.'  The  modem  editors,  when  they  come  to  the 
passage  beginning  "  Do%"  insert  another  stage-direction 
of '  Reading,*  Upon  this,  Malone  raises  up  the  follow- 
ing curious  theory :— '  Our  Poet,  from  negligence  some- 
times makes  words  change  their  form  under  the  eye 
of  the  speaker,  who  in  different  parts  of  the  same  play 
recites  them  differently,  though  he  has  a  paper  or  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  actually  reads  from  ^  •  •  •  •  • 
The  words  here  read  by  Pisanio  from  his  master's  letter 
(which  is  afterwards  given  at  length,  and  in  prose)  are 
not  found  there,  though  the  substance  of  them  is  con- 
tained in  it.  This  is  one  of  man^  proofs  that  Shake- 
speare had  no  view  to  the  pubhcation  of  his  pieces. 
There  waa  Uttle  danger  that  such  an  inaccuracy  should 
be  detected  by  the  ear  of  the  spectator,  though  it  could 
hardly  escape  an  attentive  reader.'  Now,  we  would 
ask,  what  can  be  more  natural,  what  can  be  more  truly 
in  Shakespeare's  own  manner,  which  ia  a  reflection  of 
nature,  than  that  a  person  having  been  deeply  moved 
by  a  letter  which  he  has  been  reading,  shoulci  comment 
upon  the  substance  of  it  without  repeating  the  exact 
words?  The  very  commencement  of  Pisanio's  solilo- 
quy— *  How .'  of  adultery  7'  is  an  example  of  this. 

"  ReaUy,  a  critic,  putting  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  to 
compare  the  recollections  of  deep  feeUng  with  the  docu- 
ment which  has  stirred  that  feeUng,  as  he  would  com- 
pare the  copy  of  an  affidavit  vritn  the  original,  is  a 
ludicrous  exhibition." — Khioht. 

"  Oood  wax,  thy  leave. ^-Blessed  be, 
You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel!^*  ete. 

**  The  meaning  is,  that  the  bees  are  not  blessed  by  the 
man  who  is  sent  to  prison  for  forfeiting  a  bond,  which 
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Is  waled  with  their  prodact—'waz,  as  they  are  by  loven, 
lor  whom  the  same  sabstanoe  perfonns  the  more  pleas- 
ing office  of  seating  letters." 

The  aUosion  shows  technical  familiarity  with  the  laws 
of  that  day.  The  seal  was  essential  to  the  bond,  thoagh 
a  signatore  was  not ;  todforfeiters  is  the  technical  term 
for  the  breach  of  covenant,  ^by  non^xiyment  or  other* 
wise,)  by  which  the  penalty  oecame  absolute  in  law. 


**. 


'  —  would  even  renew  me  with  your  eyee^—Xl  has 
been  usual  to  vary  from  the  old  coj^es,  by  reading, 
**  would  not  even  renew  me ;"  but  this  chazige,  as  Mr. 
Amyot  remariu,  hardly  seems  required,  the  sense  being, 
that  Justice  and  the  wrath  of  Cymbelxne  could  not  So 
Posthumus  any  cruelty,  but  such  as  might  be  remedied 
by  the  eyes  oi  Imogen. 

*'  —  «ay,  and  speak  thick"—!,  e.  Bi^dly :  as,  "  My 
heart  beati  thicker,"  in  Troilus  and  Cbzssida. 

** — nimbler  than  the  itmdi*^ — ^It  maybe  necessary 
to  apprise  the  reader  that  the  sand  of  an  hour-glass 
usea  to  measure  time  is  meant.  The  figurative  mean- 
ing is,  swifter  than  the  flight  of  time.— Sinokb. 

"A  franklin's  housewife" — Thefr€mklin  in  Shake- 
speare's time  had,  for  the  most  part,  gone  upward  into 
the  souire,  or  downward  into  the  yeoman;  and  the 
name  nad  probably  become  synonymous  with  the  small 
freeholder  and  cultivator.  "A  uranUin's  housewife" 
would  wear  "no  costtier  suit"  than  Imogen  desired  for 
concealment.  Latimer  has  described  the  farmer  of  the 
eariy  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy : — "  My  fiither  was  a 
yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he  had  a 
rarm  of  three  or  four  pound  by  the  year,  at  the  utter- 
most, and  hereupon  m  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a 
dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep,  and 
my  mother  milked  thirty  kine." 

"  Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them"  etc. 

We  adopt  Monck  Mason's  punctuation  and  interpre- 
tation of  tnis  passage.  "  I  see  before  me,  man,"  is,  I 
see  clearly  that  my  course  is  for  Milfoid.  Nor  here, 
nor  tiiere,  nor  what  follows-^neither  this  way,  nor  that 
way,  nor  the  way  behind — but  have  <sfog  in  them. 

SCENX   III. 

"—  thai  giants  may  jit  Aroit^V— To  "jet"  is  to 
strut.  Thus,  in  tiie  next  age,  Herrick,  a  short-winged 
poet,  unequal  to  any  long-sustained  flight,  but  of  un- 
usual grace  and  felicity  in  shorter  ones,  speaks  in  his 
"  Noble  Numbers"— 

Of  tboie  tint  prank  it  with  their  plumeif 
And ^it  it  with  their  choiee  perfmnee. 

"  This  service  is  not  service" — In  any  service  done, 
the  advantage  rises  not  from  the  act,  but  from  the  allow- 
anee  (i.  e.  approval)  of  it. 

"  The  SBARDKD  beetle**—**  There  is  a  controversy 
about  the  meaning  of  *  shard'  as  applied  to  a  beetle.  In 
Hamlet,  the  Priest  says  of  Opheua — 

filonlt,  fliata,  and  pebbl«i»  fbould  be  thrown  on  her. 
A  shard  here  is  a  thing  divided;  and  it  is  used  for 
something  worthless,  as  fragments.  Mr.  Toilet  says 
that  shard  signifies  dung;  and  that  the  'shard-^ont 
beetie'  in  Macbeth  is  the  beetie  bora  in  dung.  This 
is  certainly  only  a  secondary  meaning  of  shard.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Shakespeare,  in  the  passage  before 
ns,  uses  the  epithet  sharded  as  applied  to  the  flight  of 
the  beetie.  The  sharded  beetie,— the  beetie  whose 
scaly  wing-cases  are  not  formed  for  a  fiiffht  above  the 
earth,— is  contrasted  witii  the  full-winged  eagle.  The 
shardi  support  the  insect  when  he  rises  from  the  ground ; 
but  they  do  not  enable  him  to  cleave  the  air  witii  a  bird- 
like wmg.  The  'shard-borne  beetie'  of  Macbeth  is, 
therefore,  the  beetie  supported  on  its  shards."— Knight. 

"—  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  cheek; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe" 

**  Attending  for  a  check"  refers  to  the  courtier's  (with 
whose  life  tEat  of  the  free  forester  is  throughout  oon- 
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trusted)  attending  his  prince  onl j  to  aniliBr  Rjectkss  or 
delay  of  his  suit.  He  *'  speeds  to^dny  to  be  pat  beck 
to-moTTOw ;"  as  Spenser  m  a  aimilar  paaaige  hm  *i^ 
scribed  the  life  of  the  "  unhappj  wight, — that  dmh  kk 
life  in  so  long  tendance  spend." 

The  next  line  is  in  the  orif[iiial  edition  (fidlowedbT 
the  other  folios)  printed  **  Busher  than  doing  notfaiB; 
for  a  babe.*^    This  hardly  gives  an  inteUisibw  ksk; 
though  Stevens  thinks  that  it  may  allude  to  the  wvdsbEp 
of  innnts  of  fortune,  given  to  mvoorites  at  court,  vfio 
ei^yed  the  revenue  of  their  wards  and  did  noifaiii^  ^ 
them.     This  is  so  obscurely  expreased,  and  aUndes  to  i 
circumstance  so  little  familiar,  that  it  can  hanUyfaste 
been  meant,  and  an  error  of  the  press  or  copjriit  «ews 
more  likely.    Wsrbnrton  therefore  coigectnred  the  tne 
reading  to  be  for  ''a  bauble ,-"  i.  e.  ** some  emptr »^ 
gained  by  court  attendance ;"  and  as  banUe  was  a- 
cientiy  silled  bable,  this  is  by  no  means  an  improlAbfe 
emendation.     Johnson  proposed  to  read  brabe,  (a  wd 
of  his  own  coinage  from  the  Latin  hrabe^ium,)  s  le^trA 
or  prize.     There  is  no  trace  of  any  soch  Eogrii^li  «^ 
in  wis  sense ;  but  the  same  word  is  Ibond,  thoagh  ren^r. 
in  the  meaning  of  "  scornful  or  oontemptnoos  loob  or 
words."     In  this  sense  Singer  has  adopted  it  in  Ids  text 
The  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  is  bnt  a  repetition  of  tbe 
former  line, — a  waste  of  words  wholly  unnwial  is  tbe 
condensed  and  elliptical  style  in  whi<:h  Sfaakespesn  go- 
orally  presents  his  moral  reflections.     The  emeodaB^ 
received  in  our  text  is  that  of  Hanmer,  which  Km^ 
and  Collier  adopt—"  for  a  bribe,"     It  corresponds  b«ft» 
than  any  other  word  witii  the  preceding  word  fitker; 
and  the  mistake  might  easily  have  been  made  eres  a 
copying  or  printing  from  clearer  manuscript  ^^^^.F^ 
authors  make.    The  sense  is  good : — "  Such  s  life  « 
activity  is  richer  than  that  of  the  bribed  courtier,  ews 
though  he  pocket  his  bribe  without  renderiog  ^T/^ 
tura."     Such  a  thought  is  natural  in  BeUuius,  who  hd 
seen  the  vices  of  the  great,  and  was  perfecdy  ™^^'f^^ 
to  Shakespeare's  audience,  who  Uvea  in  those  "goodoU 
times"  wnen  the  greatest,  and  sometimes  the  wwert, 
were  not  only  accessible  to  bribes,  but  expected  them: 
while  every  concern  of  life  was  dependant  npoo  toe 
caprice  or  the  fovour  of  those  in  power.    A  note  m 
Knight's  edition  deduces  the  whole  passage  from  to^ 
well-known  lines  of  Spenser,  in  his  "  Mother  HuW>JfJf 
Tale,"  much  resembling  this  train  of  thoaght    OnrPo« 
had  seen  enough  of  this  sort  of  life  not  to  be  obh^  ^ 
describe  it  at  second-hand ;  yet  he  may  have  hsd  Spo- 
ser's  verses  in  his  mind,  and  they  certainly  throw  nfW 
on  his  meaning  and  corroborate  the  proposed  correction 
of  the  text.     The  "doing  notiiing  for  a  bribe"  coiws- 
ponds  with  Spenser's  satirical  glance  at  court  life:" 

Or  otherwife  false  Reynold  would  abase 
The  simple  suitor,  and  with  him  to  chooM 
His  master,  beinv  one  of  gnmt  regard 
In  eourt,  to  compam  any  suit  not  hard. 
In  case  his  pains  were  reoompcnsed  with  resseai 
So  would  he  woric  the  silly  man  by  treason 
To  buy  his  master's  frivolous  good  willt 
Thai  had  not  power  to  do  him  good  or  tU. 

"  Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaidfor  silk,**^^ 
**  As  we  have  had  the  nobler  and  richer  life,  we  ^ 
now  the  prouder.    The  mountain  life  is  compsreo  witn 
that  of— 

Rofltliag  in  unpaid-for  sillr. 

The  illustrative  lines  which  are  added  mean  that  soch  t 
one  as  does  rustie  in  unpaid-for  silk  receives  the  «wr- 
tesy  (gains  the  cap)  of  him  that  makes  him  fins,  y^^  ^' 
the  wearer  of  silk,  keeps  his,  the  creditor's,  ^^V!! 
crossed.  To  cross  the  book  is,  even  now,  a  ^f'^ 
expression  for  obliterating  the  entry  of  a  debt  v  °f 
longs  to  the  rude  iige  of  credit  The  original  resoBig 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him  flne. 


but  the  second  him  is  generally  altered  to  tht* 


We 


have  adopted  the  dighter  alteration  of  gains. "•^^^^^^' 

**  Yet  keeps  his  book  uif cnoss'n"— The  .tradefoanjj 
book  was  crossed  when  the  account  was  paid.  Tbe  tr 
lusions  to  this  drcumstanoe  in  old  writen  are  freqv^^ 
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—  What  should  W9  speak  of, 
When  we  are  old  a$  you" 

**  This  dretid  of  an  old  age  unaupplied  with  matter  for 
lAcourse  and  meditation,  is  a  sentiment  natural  and 
:>ble.  No  state  can  be  more  destitute  than  that  of  him 
'ho,  iwhen  the  delights  of  sense  forsake  him,  has  no 
lenaurai  of  the  mind."—- Johmson. 

**  —  rt*y  took  thee  for  their  mother, 
**And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave,^ 
Malone  pronounces  that "  the  Poet  ought  to  have  writ- 
-n,  t<>  thy  grave,"  and  Stevens  adds  that  "  he  probably 
id  write  so,  but  that  her  was  a  corruption  of  the 
rinter."  There  is  no  reason  for  either  comment.  Her 
rave  refers  to  "  their  mother,"  in  reverence  to  whom 
le  aona  did  every  day  honour  to  her  supposed  grave. 
^Ajf  grave  would  give  a  somewhat  different,  and  leas 
lU  aenae. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  Ne*er  longed  mt  mother  so 

To  see  uzjirst,  as  I  have  mow." 

Southern  altered  his  copy  of  the  folio,  1685,  thus : — 

Ns'cr  long 'd  his  awthsr  w 
To  aee  Aim  dnt,  m  I  Imts  bow^ 

Mrhich  certainly  is  more  consistent  with  Imogen's  state 
»f  mind,  and  renders  the  words  "  as  I  have  now"  more 
-elative.  It  may  have  been  an  original  misprint  in  the 
bUo.  1623. 

"  Where  is  Posthumus^' — ^Well-educated  men  m 
England  have  an  accuracy  as  to  Latin  quantity,  and  lay 
t  atreaa  upon  it,  such  as  are  elsewhere  found  only  among 
professed  scholars.  Ou  this  account  Stevens,  and  other 
:rritic«,  have  considered  the  erroneous  quantity  or  ao> 
Deutuation  of  Posthumus  and  ArviiAgus,  as  decisive  of 
Khakespeare^s  want  of  learning.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
in  his  day,  great  latitude,  in  this  respect,  prevailed 
iimuiig  authors;  and  it  is  probable  that  Latin  was 
taught  in  the  schools,  as  it  still  is  in  Scotland  and  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  without  any  minute  attention 
to  prosody.  Stevens  himsell  has  shown  that  the  older 
|Kiets  were  careless  iu  this  matter.  Thus  the  poetical 
Karl  of  Stirling  has  Dnrius  and  Euphrates  with  me  pen- 
nltimate  short  Warner,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  scholar, 
in  his  "  Albion*s  England,"  has  the  same  error  with  Shake- 
speare, as  to  both  names.  Posthumus,  in  this  play,  is 
accented  sometimes  on  the  first,  and  sometimes  .on  the 
second  syllable. 


u . 


' —  J^  it  be  summer  news. 
Smile  toU  before:* 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  the  Poet's  98th  Sonnet : — 

Tet  not  tb«  layf  of  birds,  aor  tbe  fweet  anell 
Of  different  flowen  ia  odour  and  is  hue, 
Coald  onks  me  aay  nmuBer'f  f  tory  tslU 


**^8ome  JAT  of  Italy"--** Putta,  in  Italian,  signifies 
Ixjth  a  jay  and  a  whore.  We  have  the  word  again  in 
the  MaaaT  Wives  or  Wianson :  *  Teach  him  to  know 
turtles  bom  jays,*  The  text  continues,  '  Some  jay  of 
Italy,  whose  mother  was  her  painting* — i.  e.  made  by 
art :  the  creature  not  of  nature,  but  of  painting.  In 
this  sense  painting  may  be  said  to  be  her  mother.  Ste- 
vens met  with  a  similar  phrase  in  some  old  play :  '  A 
parcel  of  conceited  feather-caps,  whose  fathers  were 
their  garments.*" — SiirosR. 

Knight  is  not  latisfied  with  this  sense,  and  sug^ti 
reeling,  for  mother,  muffler,  as  referring  to  the  ved  or 
matk  worn  by  courtesans.  This  one,  according  to  the 
propofled  reading,  needed  no  other  mask  or  covering 
than  her  thick  pahiting. 

''  — HiCHiB  thanto  HAive  bt  thb  walls" — **  To  hang 
hy  the  walls,  does  not  mean,  to  be  converted  into  hang- 
ings fsr  a  room,  but  to  be  hung  up,  as  useless,  among 
tbe  neglected  contents  of  a  wardrobe.  So,  in  MsAsrai 
roR  Mkashkb:  - 

Ttet  have,  like  uoMour'd  anasur,  hung  Ay  the  watt. 


'*  When  a  boy,  at  an  andentmanakm-housein  Suflblk, 
I  saw  one  of  these  repositories,  which  (thanks  to  a  sno- 
cession  of  old  maids !)  had  been  preserved,  with  super- 
stitioos  reverence,  for  almost  a  oentuiy  and  a  half. 

"  Clothes  were  not  formeriy,  as  at  pfesent,  made  of 
slight  materials,  kept  in  drawers,  or  given  away  as 
soon  as  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired 
their  value.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  hung  on  wooden 
pegs  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  receivioc 
them ;  and  though  such  cast-off  things  as  were  composed 
of  rich  substances,  were  occasionally  ripped  for  domes- 
tic uses,  (viz.  mantles  for  in&nts,  vests  mr  children,  and 
counterpanes  for  beds,)  articles  of  inferior  quality  were 
sufiered  to  hang  hu  the  walls,  till  age  ana  moths  had 
destroyed  what  prioe  would  not  permit  to  be  worn  by 
servants  or  poor  relations. 

Cosiltesn  horrktuloM  trHa  doasi*  Iswas 
seems  not  to  have  been  customaiy  among  oar  anoeston. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  she  waa  found  to  have 
left  abov^  three  thousand  drosses  behind  her;  and  there 
is  ^et  in  the  wardrobe  of  Covent-Gsoden  Theatre  a  rich 
suit  of  clothes  that  once  belonged  to  Kin^  James  I. 
When  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  on  the  Wk  of  Justice  Greedy, 
a  character  in  Massinger's  'New  Way  to  pay  Old 
Debts.' "— Stivzhs. 
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—  Come,  here*s  my  heart : 
Something's  afore  *t  :Soft,  soft  /  we'U  no  defence.** 

"  In  this  paaiage,  we  have  another  of  Bowe's  happy 
verbal  corrections.  The  original  copy  reads,  'Some- 
thing's afoot.*  '*—IUust,  8hak. 

"  Of  mrincely  tzllows"^*  Fellows"  means  the 
equals  of  Imogen,  who  sought  her  hand  in  marriage. 

''  ru  wake  mine  eye-halU  blind  /rsl"— With  all  the 
later  editon  we  adopt  Johnson's  reading  here.  In  the 
old  copies  "  blind"  is  omitted ;  but  that,  or  some  equiva- 
lent monosyllable,  seems  necessary  for  the  sense  and 
metre. 

**Haih  Britain  aU  the  sun  thai  shines  f   Day,  night. 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  T" 

"  It  seems  probable  that  here,  as  also  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion in  Richard  II.,  Shakespeare  had  in  his  thoughts 
a  passage  in  Lily's  *  Euphnes :'— '  Nature  hath  given  to 
no  man  a  country,  no  more  than  she  hath  house,  or 
lands,  or  living.  Plato  would  never  account  him  ban- 
ished that  had  the  sun,  air,  water,  and  earth,  that  he 
had  before :  where  he  felt  the  winter's  blast,  and  the 
summer's  blaze;  where  the  same  sun  and  the  same 
moon  shined :  whereby  he  noted  that  every  place  was 
a  country  to  a  wise  man,  and  all  parta  a  palace  to  a  quiet 
mind.'  **-^IUust,  8hak, 

** — nowy  if  you  eould  wear  a  mind, 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is,"  etc. 

**  To  wear  a  dark  mind,  is  to  carry  a  mind  impenetrable 
to  the  search  of  others.  Darkness,  applied  to  the  mind, 
m  secrecy;  applied  to  the  fortune ^  is  obscurity.  The 
next  lines  are  obscure.  You  must,  says  Pisanio,  dis- 
guise that  greatness,  which,  to  appear  hereafter  in  its 
proper  form,  cannot  yet  appear  witoout  great  danger  to 
Itself." — Johnson. 

SCENX  V. 

''  •—  to  the  loud  noise  we  ifusifc«"-^The  preposition  of 
is  inserted  after  **  loud"  in  the  fulio,  1623 :  it  is  needUiis 
to  the  sense,  and  imurious  to  the  metre ;  but  modem 
editors  have  printed  the  passage,  "to  the  loud'st  of 
noise  we  make."  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Collier  for 
the  restoration  of  the  true  readmg  and  improving  the 
metre,  without  any  of  the  wanton  innovation  so  common 
in  the  school  of  Stevens. 

"  •—  rORCSTAL  him  of  the  coming  iftfy"— -i.  e.  May 
his  grief  this  night  prevent  him  finom  ever  seeing  another 
day,  by  an  anticipated  and  premature  destruction !  So, 
in  Milton's  '  Masque  :'— 

Perhspe/oreilei/'iif  nifftl  frereated  theia. 
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**  Or  tkii,  or  perisk'* — Pisanio,  in  giving  Cloten  a  let- 
ter which  is  to  nii«lead  him,  means  to  say — I  mnst  either 
adopt  this  Btrata^em  or  perifth  by  bis  fury.  Johnson 
thinks  that  the  words  tthould  be  part  of  Cloten's  speech, 
and  addrciu&ed  as  a  tJireat. 

"  To  him  that  is  most  true" — "Pisanio,  notwithstand- 
ing his  master's  letter,  commaudiup:  the  murder  of  Imo- 
gen, considers  him  as  tmcj  supposing,  as  he  has  ah'eady 
said  to  her,  that  Posthumus  was  abused  by  some  villain, 
equally  an  enemy  to  them  both." — Malojie. 

ScE.^E  VI. 

''Take,  or  lend" — I  agree  with  Johnson  and  Malone, 
that  tlie  sense  is — If  any  one  resides  here  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  modes  of  civil  life,  answer  me ;  but  if  this 
be  the  habitation  of  wild  and  uncultivated  man,  or  of 
one  banilhed  from  society,  that  will  enter  into  no  con- 
verse, let  him  at  least  silenily  furnish  me  with  enough 
to  support  me,  accepting  a  price  for  it,  or  giving  it  to 
me  without  a  price,  in  consideration  of  future  recom- 
pense. Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation  of  the' words  take^ 
or  lendf  is  supported  by  what  Imogen  says  afterwards : — 

Before  I  enterM  here,  I  oall'd ;  and  thou^bt 
To  have  btgg,^d,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took. 

Civil  is  here  used,  not  in  its  modem  sense,  but  for 
eivilizedf  and  opposed  to  savagCf  or  wild. 

"  Gold  strew' d  V  the  floor'" — O'  the  floor,  or  on  the 
floor,  as  we  should  now  say.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
in  was  frequeudy  used  as  w^e  now  use  on.  Thus,  m  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  English  Litiu^,  we  have  "  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth,"  altered  in  this  country,  and  in 
modem  use,  to  "on  earth."  To  alter  it  to  "o*  the 
floor,"  with  Hanmer,  Malone,  and  others,  is  to  sacrifice 
the  characteristic  language  of  the  Poet  and  his  contem- 
poraries. 

"  That  nothing  gift  o/differiito  multitude s'*^^^m» 
dispute  has  arisen  respecting  the  word  "  dilTering,''  but 
no  commentator  has  taken  what  appears  to  be  the  plain 
sense  of  the  author :  "  differing  multitudes"  does  not 
mean  "deferring  multitudes,"  with  Theobald,  Hanmer, 
and  Warburton ;  nor  many-headed^  with  Johnson ;  nor 
unsteady^  with  Monck  Mason  and  Stevens;  but  merely, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  differing  in  respect  of  rank  from  the 
persons  upon  whom  the  midtitudes  bestow  the  "  nothing 
gift"  of  reputation.  The  Poet  is  contrasting  the  givers 
with  the  persons  to  whom  the  gift  is  made. — Collier. 

We  submit  Mr.  Collier's  interpretation  to  the  reader's 
judgment.  But  our  own  opinion  is  decidedly  with  M. 
Mason,  Stevens,  and  others,  who  understand  "  difiering 
multitude"  here  in  the  same  sense  *"' 


'I 


The  still  discordant,  wavering  multitude— 

in  Henrt  IV. — ^the  multitude  differing  from  cme  another 
and  from  themselves,  neither  unanimous  nor  constant. 

"Since  Leonatua  false" — i.  e.  Since  Leonatus  is 
false ;  an  unusual,  but  not  an  unprecedented  form  of  ex- 
pression. M.  Mason  makes  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
which  deserves  to  be  true.  He  would  read,  "  Since 
Leonate  is  false."  Leonate  might  be  meant  as  a  tender 
abbreviation  of  her  husband's  name,  and  such  an  error 
of  the  press  might  have  easily  occurred.  But  as  the 
sense  is  good  as  it  is,  the  present  text  has  not  been 
changed  upon  mere  conjecture. 

Scene  VII. 

"  '  Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmafians'*'~-The 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  act  iii.  scene  1.  Malone  correctly 
observes,  that  this  occurred,  not  in  the  reign  of  Cyinbe- 
hne,  but  in  that  of  his  father,  Tenantius,  whose  name 
•WHS  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  this  play.  Tenan- 
tius was  nephew  to  Cnssibelan.  These  were  niceties 
of  history,  to  which  Shakespeare  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  jtttend :  he  adapted  history  to  his  dmma,  not  his 
dranin  to  history. — Collier. 
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ACT  IV.— ScEUE  I. 

**  —  this  IMPEXSEVERANT  thing" — « Impen^fT 
mast  be  taken  in  a  more  intense  sense  fw  j^rw^'. 
like  imptusioned.     Hanmer  reads  *'  t/i-persevenii' 

"  —  before  thy  fact" — Some  would  read,  beic.t  ' 
face,  Imogen's  face ;  but   Cloten,  in '  his  bniUl  vi 
thinks  it  a  satisfaction  that,  after  he  has  eat  li  ~ 
rival's  head,  the  face  will  still  be  present  it  the  ^ 
struction  of  the  garments. 

SCE?TE   II. 


t€ 


But  his  neat  cookerif^ — Mrs.  Lennox,  a  Itdyr 
cated  in  New  York,  under  the  old  colooisl  ^>>^ 
with  very  extravagant  notions  of  noble  and  pn.-c> 
life,  has  the  following  very  natural  hot  very  isaerun 
comment  upon  these  lines : — 

<< This  princess,  forgetting?  that  she  had  pot oo N- ■ 
clothes  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  actions  of  her  bsi^  ' 
commences  cook  tc  two  young  foresters  u»i  ^^- 
father,  who  live  in  a  cave ;  and  we  are  toW  ^f 
nicely  she  sauced  the  broths.  Certainly  this  pruc;^ 
had  a  most  economical  education." 

Douce  thus  comments  upon  Mrs.  Lennox^  rrr- 
cism : — 

"  Now  what  is  this  but  to  exiXMe  her  own  Isbotse^: 
of  ancient  manners  ?  If  she  had  missed  the  9^> 
tage  of  qualifying  herself  as  a  commentator  on  Sak^ 
speare's  plots  by  a  pern  sal  of  our  old  romaoce?.  J  * 
ought  at  least  to  have  remembered  (what  every  «^t- 
informed  woman  of  the  present  age  is  acqnainted  wiu 
the  education  of  the  princesses  in  Homer's  *  Ody?-^' 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  judge  of  ancient  simplicity  b;  > 
mere  knowledge  of  modem  manners;  aod  sncJi  /«-*■ 
tidious  critics  had  better  close  the  book  of  Sha£E5pl«i 
for  ever." 

"Mingle  their  spitrs  together"—" ^^on  are  w^ 
longest  and  largest  leading  roots  of  trees.  Our  Poet  t« 
again  used  the  same  word  in  Thb  ' 


Tempest:— 


—  the  fltroDf-baa'd  promoDtorr 
Hare  I  made  sbake,  and  bjr  the  fpvrs 
Pliick'd  up  the  pine  and  cedar. 


Hence,  probably,  the  spur  of  a  post;  the  short  wc«>^ 
buttress  affixed  to  it,  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  gn)uiW'  " 
Malone. 

"  It  4s  GREAT  morning"— An  old  English  phi*«.  ^ 
obsolete,  answering  to  the  French  one  still  ™Jj*' 
n  est  grand  ma/ia— The  morning  is  well  advance- 

"  — for  DEFECT  of  jndpnttd 
Is  oft  the  CURE  of  fear," 
The  original  edition  has — 

—  for  de/ed  of  judgnent 
If  oft  tbe  caus*  of  fear ; — 

which  is  evidently  wrong,  and  the  question  is,  ^''^"^ 
we  shaU  read  "  th»  effect,"  with  Theobald,  or,  with  Hm- 
mer,  cure  for  «  cause,"  in  the  next  line.  Johnson  pj 
ferred  Theobald's  slight  change,  giving  "^^^P^Jv 
effect  and  causty  more  resembling  the  manner  of  ^»*  ^ 
speare.*'  The  other  emendation  gives  an  fl^^  \L 
sense,  with  greater  probability  as  to  the  printers  errof- 
Knight  reads — 

—  for  deftti  of  jadgmeBt 
Af  oft  the  eaust  of  fear. 

«  — TAottgA  Ai«  htmoitr"— In  the  folios, ^"*!".^^' 
evidently  misprinted  for  «  humour,"  meanini?  ^P^  ^.j 
Honour  and  ^ttmonr  are  several  times  mispriDt^ 
each  other  in  the  old  folios  and  quartos. 

"  — TAeMniwdeai, 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on." 

The  sweet  pathos  of  this  scene  has  been  Ih''    ^ 
by  Mrs.  Rnddiffe :— « No  master  ever  ^^'^^^^. 
touch  the  accordant  springs  of  sympathy  by  Hnj*^ 
cumstance?,  like  our  own  Shakespeare.    In  ^^*  ' 
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E,  for  instance,  how  finely  snch  circumstances  are 
le  use  of  to  awaken,  at  once,  solemn  expectation 
1  tenderness,  and,  by  recalling  the  softened  remem- 
nce  of  a  sorrow  long  past,  to  prepare  the  mind  to 
it  at  one  that  was  approaching;  mingling  at  the 
oe  time,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  occurrence,  a 
;ht  tremour  of  awe  with  our  pity.  Thus,  when  Bela- 
B  and  Arviragus  return  to  the  cave  where  they  had 
.  the  unhappy  and  worn-out  Imogen  to  repose,  while 
y  are  yet  standing  before  it,  and  Arviragus — speak- 
:  of  her  with  tenderest  pity  as  *  poor  sick  Fidele' — 
^  out  to  inquire  for  her,  solemn  music  is  heard  from 
i  cave,  sounded  by  that  harp  of  which  Gutderius  says, 
ince  the  death  of  my  dearest  mother,  it  did  not  speak 
fore.  All  solemn  things  should  answer  solemn  acci- 
nts.'  Immediately,  Arviragus  enters  with  Fidele 
iseless  in  his  arms : — 

The  bird  is  dead  that  we  hare  made  m  much  oOp  *  *  *  *  * 

Gut.  Why,  be  but  ■leepi.  *  •  •  * 

Jlrv.  With  tairest  flowers, 
While  summer  lasts,  and  I  un  hkkk,  Fioklx, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave. 

ears  alone  can  speak  the  touching  simplicity  of  the 
hole  scene." 

"  —  thy  sluggish  crare" — The  original  reads  care; 
lit  the  ima^e  is  incomplete  unless  we  adopt  the  cor- 
'ction.  Crare  or  crater  is  a  small  vessel;  and  the 
oni  is  often  used  by  Hollingshed,  and  by  Drayton, 
nd  other  writers  of  that  age ;  as,  in  Sir  T.  North's 
PJutarch" — "little  fisher-boats  and  small  erayers,^* 

'  Jove  knows  what  man  tJiOU  mighfst  have  made ;  but  /, 
Thou  diedst  a  most  rare  boy,  of  mdancholyJ'^ 

We  print  the  passage  as  in  the  original,  as  meaning — 
love  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made,  but  I 
moip  thou  diedst,  etc.  Malone  thinks  thot  the  pronoun 
r  was  probably  substituted  by  mistake  for  the  inter- 
if'ction  .^A,  which  is  commonly  printed  ay  in  the  old 
copies ;  ay  being  also  as  commonly  printed  /. 

">/y  clouted  brogues^'  —  i.  e.  My  nailed  shoes, 
"  Brogue"  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Irish  brog,  a 
?h(M! ;  and  perhaps  because  "  brogues"  were  chiefly  worn 
by  the  Irish,  we  have,  in  modern  times,  applied  to  their 
speech  what  properly  belongs  to  their  feet. — Collier. 

*' And  worms  vill  not  come  to  thke" — Douce  says, 
"  Stevens  imputes  great  violence  to  this  change  of  per- 
»on,  and  would  read  *come  to  Aim;'  but  there  is  no  im- 
pmpriety  in  Guiderius's  sudden  address  to  tlie  body  it- 
if  If.  It  might,  indeed,  be  ascribed  to  our  author's 
carelpfMi  manner,  of  which  an  instance  like  the  present 
occurg  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  act,  where  Posthu- 
mua  flay^— > 

—  i/oti  married  ones, 
If  eaeh  of  you  would  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves."* 

*'  —  With  fairest  flowers f 
Whilst  summer  lasts"  etc. 

"  The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  CoromhonOt  a  tragedy 
by  John  Webster,"  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
fiuctions  of  v^hakespeare's  contemporaries.  The  prin- 
cipal character  is  a  bold  and  beautiful  conception  of 
daring  female  guilt,  which  may  almost  vie  with  Ladv 
Macbeth,  and  may  have  been  suggested  by  her,  though 
lu  no  respect  a  copy.  But  the  play  contains  several 
pwaa^es  m  which  the  author  is  certainly  indebted  to 
"is  recollections  of  "  Master  Shakespeare,"  whoso  "  right 
happy  and  copieous  industry"  he  commends  in  his 
preface.  One  passage  is  directly  from  Hamlkt.  A  lady, 
r^'tembline  Ophelia  in  her  grief  and  distraction,  thus 
addreases  her  friends — 

—  you're  very  welcome. 
Here's  rosemary  for  you,  and  rue  for  you ; 
Heart's  ease  for  you :  I  pray  you  make  much  of  ft : 
I  have  left  more  for  myself. 

Imogen's  apparent  soft  and  smiling  death,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  text,  has  been  supposed  to  bo  the  origin 
01  tlie  following  beautiful  lines- 


Ob,  thou  soft  natuTftl  death  !  thoo  art  Johit-twiB 
To  sweetest  slumber !  no  rough-bearded  comet 
Stares  on  thy  mild  departure:  the  dull  owl 
Beats  not  afrainst  thy  casement :  the  hoarse  wolf 
Scents  not  thy  carrion : — pity  winds  thy  corse. 
While  horror  waiu  on  princes  ! 

Cornelia's  distraction  over  her  dead  son,  again,  owes 
something  to  the  liist  scene  of  Lear  ;  while  Uie  funeral 
dirge  for  young  Marcello,  sjjng  by  her,  is  still  more  di- 
rectly borrowed  from  this  scene : — 

Call  for  the  robin-red-breast  and  the  wren, 

Since  o'er  shady  froTe  they  hoTer, 

A  nd  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  coTer 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole, 

The  ant,  the  fleld-mouse,  and  the  mole, 
To  rmise  him  hilioclcs  that  shall  keep  him  warm, 
And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robb'd)  susuin  no  harm ; 
But  keep  the  wolf  far  hence,  that's  foe  to  men. 
For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again,  etc. 

The  last  generation  of  critics  perceived  the  resem- 
blance, but  were  perplexed  by  tlie  feet  that  Webster's 
play  was  printed  m  1612,  eleven  years  before  the  first 
edition  of  Ctmbbline;  so  that  it  was  not  quite  clear 
to  tliera  whether  Shakespeare  had  not  himself  borrowed 
from  the  two  last-quoted  passages.  But  since  their  day, 
we  have  learned  from  Dr.  Forman  that  Ctmbklinc 
was  acted  at  least  one  year  before  Webster's  "  White 
Devil,"  BO  that  Webster,  who  was  originally  an  actor, 
was  doubtless  familiar  with  its  poetry  as  represented, 
and  liad,  perhaps,  himself  delivered  the  lament  of  Arvi- 
ragus. Indeed,  his  imitations  are  not  direct  copies,  like 
those  of  a  plagiarist  from  the  book,  but  are  rather  the 
vivid  results  of  tlie  impression  made  upon  the  youneer 
poet,  by  the  other's  fancy  and  feeling  thus  reproducmg 
themselves,  mingled  with  the  new  conceptions  of  a 
congenial  miud. 

«  —  <AerttrfrfocArt«mW>»— Percy  asks, « Is  this  an  allu- 
sion to  the  babes  of  the  wood  7  or  was  the  notion  of 
the  red-breast  covering  dead  bodies  general  before  the 
writing  of  that  ballad  7"  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
notion  has  been  found  in  an  earlier  book  of  natural 
history ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  old 
popular  belief.  The  red-breast  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  poets,  and — 

Robin  the  mean,  that  best  of  all  lores  men, — 
as  Browne  sings,  was  naturally  employed  in  the  lost 
offices  of  love,    Drayton  says,  directly  imitating  Shake- 
speare : — 

Covering  with  moss  the  dead's  unclosed  eye, 

The  red-breast  teacheth  charity. 

In  the  beautiful  stanza  which  Gray  has  omitted  from 
his  «  Elegy"  the  idea  is  put  with  his  usual  exquisite 
refinement : — 

There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 

The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

"  To  wiNTKR-ORouND  <Ay  corsc" — "  To  winter-ground 
a  plant  is  to  protect  it  from  the  the  winter's  cold  by  straw 
or  other  covering,  as  is  done  to  tender  plants."  This  is 
Stevens's  explanation ;  and,  if  he  is  right  as  to  such  a 
a  word  as  tpinter-groundy  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  text  or  its  meaning.  Yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find,  either  in  English  authority  or  in  Scotch  or  Ameri- 
can use  (where  old  English,  forgotten  at  home,  is  some- 
times preserved)  any  such  compound.  I  therefore  sus- 
pect an  early  error  of  the  press.  Warburton  proposed 
teinter-gotent  as  suggested  oy  the  "furred  moss."  My 
own  emendation  would  be — 

—  furred  moss,  when  flowers  are  scarce. 
To  winier-ffreen  thy  corse. 

**  Winter-green"  is  good  colloquial  English  (just  as  we 
say  Christmas-greens)  for  all  plants,  shrubs,  and  vines, 
green  in  winter,  as  ever-greens,  although  it  is  now 
specially  limited  to  a  particular  one. 

The  conversion  of  green  into  a  verb  has  high  poetical 
authority,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Thomson,  whose 
"  Spring,  greens  all  tlie  year." 

P'rom  the   doubt  whether  winter-ground  may   not 
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have  been  a  familiar  wordy  in  the  seme  aMerted  by 
Steveiifl,  I  have  not  ventured  to  insert  my  conjecture 
in  the  text ;  but  if  there  be  no  authority  for  thus  ex- 
plaining the  folio  reading,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  own 
conjecture  is  the  true  reewUng. 

"  —  where  shall  's  lay  him" — The  use  of  the  accusa- 
tive intitead  of  the  nominative,  as  here,  u$  for  vf,  is  a 
frfHinent  usage  of  old  English,  to  be  found  not  only  else- 
where in  Sharks PK ARC,  (as,  in  the  Winter's  Talk, 
''Shall  US  attend  you?"^  but  also  in  King  James's 
English  Bible,  and  even  m  the  writings  of  educated  and 
correct  authors  almost  a  centuiy  later.  Instances  of  this 
use  have  been  collected  by  Lowth,  in  his  ''  Grammar," 
and  by  Pegge,  in  his  amusing  '*  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng- 
lish I^guage."  The  idiom,  now  obsolete  among  cor- 
rect writers  and  speakers,  is  still  retained,  with  much 
other  idiomatic  Saxon,  among  the  vulgarisms  of  the 
cockney  dialect. 

**jSs  ones  our  mother** — i.  e.  As  once^e  sang  our 
mother:  the  folio,  1623,  reads,  <Wo  our  mother;"  the 
preposition  having  been  accidentally  introduced  fiom 
the  preceding  line. 

"  Fear  no  more  th€  heai  o*  tht  tun, 

Nor  th$  furiout  winter't  rage*,^  etc. 

«  This,"  says  Warburton,  *<  is  the  topic  of  consolation 
that  nature  dictates  to  all  men  on  these  occasions.  The 
same  farewell  we  have  over  the  dead  body  in  Lncian." 
In  the  same  strain  of  regret  and  tender  envy,  it  may  be 
added,  Macbeth  speaks  of  the  slaughtered  Duncan : 
feeling,  at  the  very  instant  when  he  should  rejoice  in 
the  consummation  of  his  wishes,  the  utter  nothingness 
of  perturbed  earthly  pleasures,  when  compared  with 
the  peaceful  slumbers  of  the  innocent  dead. 

Collins  has  given  an  imitation,  rather  than  a  version, 
of  this  beautiful  dirge.  It  exhibits  bis  nsnal  exquisite 
taste  and  felicity  of  expression,  although  inferior  to  the 
original  in  condensation  and  characteristic  simplicity  :•— 

To  fair  Fidelc'i  ffrsMy  tonb 
Soft  maidi  aad  rilliife  hindi  fball  bring 

Eseh  openinf  iweet  of  earllect  bloom, 
And  rifle  ftll  the  breathing  spring. 

No  walling  ghoit  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  ■hririci  this  quiet  grovt ; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  witliered  witch  shall  here  be  seen ; 

No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  i 
The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 

And  dress  thy  graTe  with  pearly  dew. 

The  red-breast  oft,  at  evening  hours, 

Shall  kiadly  lend  hta  little  aid. 
With  hoary  moss  and  gathered  flowers. 

To  dedc  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howHng  winds  and  beating  raia 

In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 
Or*  mltet  the  diase,  on  every  plain. 

The  tender  thought  on  tliee  shall  dwell : — 

Each  lonely  seene  shall  thee  restore  $ 

For  thee  the  tear  be  truly  shed ; 
Beloved  till  life  can  oharm  no  more, 

And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

''  No  exoreiter  harm  thee** — Monck  Mason  has  shown 
that  Shakespeare  invariably  uses ''  exerciser"  to  express 
one  who  can  raise  spirits ;  not  in  its  later  sense  oi  one 
who  can  lay  them,  or  cast  out  evil  ones. 

**  —  but  hU  Jovial  /occ" — ^His  face  like  Jove: 
^Jovial''  was  not  unfrequently  used  in  this  manner. 
We  meet  with  it  again  in  this  play,  act  t.  acene  4, 
where  Jupiter  says  t — 

Our  Jowial  star  reigB*d  at  his  Urth. 
M  Jovial  hand"  is  an  expression  common  in  T.  Heywood's 
plays.— Collier. 

^  —  that  IRREG ULCUS  devtP* — No  other  instance  has 
been  found  of  the  use  of  the  word  *'  inregulous,"  which 
Johnson  supposed  to  be  a  misprint  for  imligiout.  But 
in  another  writer  of  this  age  we  find  **  imgulated  lust," 
and  the  meaning  of  <<  irregnlous"  in  this  place  is  obvious. 
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ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

"  For  WRYINO  but  a  littU** — ^The  use  of  trry  a?  i 
verb  is  not  uncommon  in  old  English.  Thus,  in  S5d- 
ncy's  "  Arcadia" — "  That  from  the  right  line  of  virtst 
are  wrytd  to  these  crooked  shifts." 

^Had  IWd  to  PUT  on  /Ait"— To  «  put  on^  is  to  ia- 
eite  or  vutigate.    So  in  Hamlet — 

Of  deaths  jntt  on  by  eonaing. 

"  —  each  elder  worse  ; 
And  make  tkem  dread  it,  to  the  doer'e  thrzpt,"  etc. 

Shakespeare,  Johnson  well  explains,  calls  the  deeds 
of  an  elder  man  an  elder  deed ;  as  it  might  be  para- 
phrased in  modem  language— Our  corruptions  grow  urith 
our  years. 

Many  commentators  believe  that  there  is  a  misprint 
somewhere  near  this  **  dread."  Theobald  would  read 
dreaded;  Johnson  deeded.  Stevens  interprets — To 
make  them  "dread  it"  is  to  make  them  persevere  in 
the  commission  of  dreadful  action.  **  Dread  it"  heva^ 
here  used  in  the  same  manner  as  Pope  has  **  to  jtsn^r 
it"  or  "  to  «a»«*  it" 

Knight  proposes — 

And  make  them  do  cacA  to  the  doer's  thrift* — 
referring  each  to  the  successive  crimes  or  "  ills"  of  the 
preceding  line. 

Singer  conjectures  that  it  should  be— 

And  make  them  ireud  It  to  the  doer's  Ar\ft, 
Shrift  is  the  old  wuixl  fur  eonfeesion  aiiiT  r€prmt4aee. 
Yet,  the  old  reading  may  well  be  understood  as  ex- 
pressing (harshly,  it  is  true,  from  Shakespeare's  usual 
effort  to  compress  his  weighty  moralities  into  the  short- 
est and  most  sententious  form)  the  idea  explained  by 
M.  Mason — Some,  you  snatch  hence  for  small  fruits; 
this  is  done  in  love,  that  they  may  sin  no  more.  Otben 
you  suffer  to  follow  up  one  sin  with  another,  each  in- 
creasing in  guilt  with  years,  and  then  you  make  them 
dread  it,  i.  e.  make  them  fear  the  consequences ;  and 
this  dread  is  for  the  sinners*  welfare. 

"Thrift"  is  here  used  for  future  and  eternal  advaa- 
tage,  in  the  same  scripmral  figure  by  which  "  to  dk*' 
is  called  by  the  apostle  his  "  gain."  This  understand- 
ing of  the  passage  also  applies  equally  well  to  the  sev- 
eral emendations  of  Singer,  and  of  Knight. 

"  It"  in  "  dread  it"  is  used  absolutely,  according  to  a 
common  idiomatic  use  now  employed  only  colloquially, 
as  we  find  in  Lear,  to  "  monster  it,"  for  being  moo* 
strous.  So,  "  to  walk  it,"  "  to  fight  it  out,"  *•  to  saint 
it,"  "  to  coy  it,'*  may  all  be  fimnd  in  old  authors,  thoof h 
now  rarely  used  except  in  the  language  of  convenatioo. 

Scene  II. 

Throughout  this  act  the  stage-directions  are  extremely 
flill,  and  the  action  of  the  drama  at  the  close  of  the 
thiid  scene  is  entirely  dumb-show.  The  drama,  pre- 
ceding Shakespeare's  time,  was  full  of  such  examples. 
But  he  rejected  the  practice,  except  in  this  instance. 
Knight  expresses  the  opinion  that  this,  combined  vith 
other  circumstances,  presents  some  evidence  that  Ctv- 
RELINK  was  a  n/occtameato  of  an  early  play.  Pope* 
Malone,  Ritson,  and  Stevens,  however,  all  insist  vpon 
this  masque  or  vision  being  interpolated  by  the  players. 
Coleridge  and  the  later  critics  incline  to  the  other 
opinion,  that  this  is  a  remnant  of  Shakespeare^  ja- 
venile  drama. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  athwart  the  lautj 
He,  with  two  $tripling»j  (lade  more  like  to  nrn,"  ete< 
Shakespeare,  who,  like  Scott,  knew  the  superior  effed 
of  actual  historical  incident,  interwoven  in  narrative,  to 
give  the  character  of  truth  and  nature,  has  here  adapted 
to  his  purpose  a  well-known  incident  of  old  Scotch  bis* 
tory,  which  he  found  in  his  favourite  H<dlingshed'9 
«  History  of  Scotland :"— 
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*'  There  waa,  near  to  the  place  of  the  hattle,  a  lon^ 
ane,  fenced  oa  the  sides  with  ditches  and  walla  made 
tf  turT,  through  the  which  the  Scots  which  fled  were 
leaten  down  by  the  enemies  on  heaps.  Here  Hay, 
rith  his  sons,  supposing  they  might  best  stay  the  flight, 
placed  themselves  overthwart  the  lane,  beat  them  kwck 
rhom  they  met  fleeing,  and  spared  neither  friend  nor 
be,  but  down  they  went  all  such  as  came  within  their 
'each  ;  wherewith  divers  hardy  personages  cried  unto 
Jieir  FellowB  to  return  back  unto  the  battle.'' 

**  The  commtry  base" — i.  e.  The  rustic  game  of  prison- 
^se»  or  prison-6ar«,  mentioned  by  many  old  writers  by 
Lhe  name  oCbau ;  but  by  Drayton  in  his  <<  Polyolbion," 
song  30,  called  <<  prison-base." 

<<  The  mortal  bugs  o*  the  fieU'^—u  e.  The  mortal 
terrors  of  the  field.  In  Hamlbt,  **  bugs"  and  '<  goblins" 
are  coupled. 

**  /,  in  mine  own  woe  chamji'd" — Warburton  remarks 
that  this  alludes  to  the  common  superstition  of  charms 
haTinsT  power  to  keep  men  unhurt  in  battle.  Macbeth 
says  ^  I  bear  a  charmed  life ;"  Posthumusy  *^  I,  in  mine 
own  woe  charm'd,"  etc. 

"  —  WeU,  IftiUfind  kirn; 
For  hein.g  luno  a  favourer  to  the  Briton"  etc. 

We  give  the  original  reading,  which,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Hanmer,  has  been  changed  in  most  edi- 
tions  to— 

For  beiBf  now  a  hrourer  to  the  Roaan, 

No  more  a  Briton. 

This  altera  die  tense.  In  the  orij^nal  reading,  I  under- 
stand Posthumus  as  continuing  his  figurative  search  of 
Death.  As  a  Briton,  he  coumI  not  nnd  Death  where 
he  *'  did  hear  him  groan,"  etc.  But,  he  "  will  find  him,'* 
for  he  (Death^  is  now  a  favourer  of  the  Britons,  and 
therefore  Postnumus,  "no  more  a  Briton,"  resumes 
again  his  Roman  chwacter,  in  order  thus  to  reach  his 
wiiihed-for  death. 

Sc£N£  IV. 

Jf  of  my  freedom  *ti»  the  main  part^  etc. 

Malone  and  others  think  there  is  some  line  or  word 
wanting.  The  meaning  to  me  seems  not  to  demand 
any  change  of  the  text.  Posthumus  sighs  for  freedom, 
but  it  is  freedom  from  his  fettered  conscience.  He 
pleads  sorrow  and  repentance ;  and  then  adds — If  satis- 
raction  to  heaven  for  my  crime  is  the  main  part  or  con- 
dition of  my  freedom,  then,  take  in  satiifiiction  my  all, 
my  life. 

^^And  to  become  the  oegk  and  ecom*' — <<Geck"  is 
fool ;  and  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  Twelfth  Night. 

<<  —  a*  to  FOOT  ««" — i.  e.  To  grasp  us  in  his  talons. 
Herbert  says — 

And  till  tkejr  foot  aad  toueh  tbeir  prey. 

" —  at  i9  our  tangled  world'* — •<Fangled"  is  now 
invariably  found  with  new  before  it,  and  only  in  this 
instance,  as  far  as  discoveries  of  the  kind  have  gone, 
without  it :  the  meaning  seems  to  be  the  same  as  new- 
fangled, and  it  has  been  derived  from  fengan,  Saxon, 
to  undertake  or  attempt.  The  substantive  f angle  was 
in  use  by  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  meaning  trifles, 
new  toys,  or  follies ;  as,  in  Drayton — 

What  /oMf <e  now  tkj  tlmmged  jueoU  to  win  ? 

«  —  or  JUMP  the  afler-inq  lirjf  on  your  own  periP* — 
i.  e.  rith  the  af\er-inquir) ;  like  Macbeth's  <<  We'd 
jump  the  life  to  come.' 
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Scene  V. 

"  Let  those  who  talk  so  confidently  about  the  skill  of 
Shakespeare's  contemporary,  Jonson,  point  out  the  con- 
clusion of  any  one  of  his  plays  which  is  wrought  with 
more  artifice  and  yet  a  leas  degree  of  dramatic  violence 


than  this.  In  the  scene  before  us  all  the  surviving  char- 
BCtera  are  assembled ;  and  at  the  expense  of  whatever 
incongruity  the  former  events  may  have  been  produced, 
|)erhapfl  liule  can  be  discovered  on  tliis  occasion  to  offend 
the  most  scrupulous  advocate  for  regularity :  and,  I  think, 
as  little  is  found  wanting  to  satisfy  the  spectati»r  by  a 
catastrophe  which  is  intricate  without  coufusiuo,  and  not 
more  rich  in  ornament  than  in  nature." — Stxvkns. 

**  —  iMom  the  bore  nr  hand  to  love** — i.  e.  Whom 

she  pretended  to  love,  or  led  to  believe  that  she  loved. 

In  Measuke  fob  Measure,  we  have  the  expression — 

Borenmnj  rcotlcmeo,  mjielf  beiof  one, 
Inkandf  and  hope  of  action. 

Macbeth  uses  the  same  words  in  his  scene  with  the 
Murderers. 

"  So  feat"— So  neat,  ready,  clever,  in  this  instance : 
it  also  sometimes  means  fine  or  brave,  according  to 
Minshew. 


«, 


i/ratgW-FioHT  Iftaerwi"— '*  Pight"  is  pUched  or 
fixed.  "  Straight-pight"  therefore  seems  to  mean, 
standing  upright  in  a  fixed  posture,  and  with  this  sense 
the  compound  epithet  has  great  appropriateness. — 
Collier. 

«« Some  upright  justiceb" — Is  a  word  found  in  an- 
cient law-books,  which  have  <<  justicers  of  the  peace," 
**  justicers  of  the  king's  courts,"  etc.  It  had  become 
nearly  obsolete  in  ordinary  use  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
who  has  preserved  an  excellent  word  for  poetry  and 
eloquence. 

'<  Your  pleature  wat  my  mere  offence*' — The  mean- 
ing of  «  mere"  in  this  place  is,  the  mere  ofience  I  com- 
mitted was  what  your  pleasure  considered  a  crime :  the 
first  folio  having  misprinted  it  aetre,  it  became  near  in 
the  later  folios,  and  Johnson  proposed  to  substitute  deur. 
The  reading  of  the  text  has  the  sanction  of  all  the  edi- 
tors since  the  time  of  Tyrwhitt,  who  suggested  the  emen- 
dation. 

<<  Blett*d  PRAT  yon  be'' — i.  e.  I  pray  that  yon  may  be 
blessed.  Rowe  and  most  later  editors  needlessly  change 
*<  pray"  of  the  old  copies  into  may. 

"  This  FIERCE  abridgment" — Shakespeare  as  well  as 
Ben  Jonson  sometimes  uses  *<  fierce"  for  vehement^  rapid, 
excessive  in  any  way.  In  Love's  Labour  Lost  we 
have  ** fierce  endeavour ;"  and  in  Timon  of  Athens, 
** fierce  wretchedness :"  and  Jonson,  in  his  "  Poetaster," 
has  ** fierce  credulity." 

"  Will  terve  our  long  inter'gatories" — ^Apparently 
so  pronounced  in  the  time  <^  Shakespeare,  and  some* 
times  so  printed;  as  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
where  the  word  occurs  in  verse  twice. 

<*  —  upon  hit  eagle  bacx'd" — So  all  the  folios ;  but 
modem  editors  strangely  prefer  <<  upon  his  eagle  back :" 
if  they  thought  fit  to  make  this  change  in  the  text, 
they  ought  to  have  printed  **  upon  his  eagle's  back." — 
Collier. 


Schlegel  pronounces  Ctmbeline  to  be  **  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  wonderful  compositions,  in  which  the 
Poet  has  contrived  to  blend  together,  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole,  the  social  manners  of  the  latest  times  with 
heroie  deeds,  and  even  with  appearances  of  the  gods. 
In  the  character  of  Imogen  not  a  feature  of  female  ex- 
cellence is  forgotten : — ^her  chaste  tenderness,  her  soA- 
ness,  and  her  virgin  pride ;  her  boundless  resignation, 
and  her  magnanimity  towards  her  mistaken  husband, 
by  whom  she  is  unjustly  persecuted  ;  her  adventures  in 
disguise,  her  apparent  death,  and  her  recovery, — form 
altogether  a  picture  equally  tender  and  affecting. 

"The  two  princes,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  both 
educated  in  the  wilds,  form  a  noble  contrast  to  Miranda 
and  Perdita.  In  these  two  young  men,  to  whom  the 
chase  has  imparted  vigour  and  hardihood,  but  who  are 
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nnacqaainted  wilh  their  high  deitiaation,  and  hare 
alirnys  been  kept  Tar  from  human  Bociely,  we  are  en- 
chanled  by  ■  miirt  heroism,  which  leaJa  Ihem  to  an- 
Leipnte  and  lo  dream  of  deeds  of  valour,  lilt  an  occa- 
aion  is  offered  which  Ihey  are  irresialibly  impelled  to 
embrace.  When  Imogen  comei  in  diuniiie  Lo  Iheir 
cave ;  when  Gniderius  and  ArviraijUB  form  an  impas- 
■ioned  friendship,  wilh  all  the  innocence  of  childhood, 
for  the  tender  bof,  (in  whom  Ibey  neither  suspect  a 
female  nor  Iheir  own  aisler;)  when,  on  reluming  from 
the  chase,  they  find  her  dead,  sing  her  to  the  ground, 
and  cover  the  grave  with  flowers ; — these  scenes  might 
give  a  new  life  for  poelr7  to  the  most  deadened  tmagi- 
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ind  virtuoas  Belariiu,  who,  after  living 


1  a  herTnil   aga 

save 

fimire 

of  mi 

d  of  the  Italia 

,  lachimo,  is  quite 

bold   t 


mbelin. 


e  falher 


othe 


Imogen,  (i  .  ,  .. 

the  first  half  of  the  piece,  are  aomewhal  sacrificed,  hut 
this  could  not  be  otherwise ;— the  false  and  wicked 
Queen  is  merely  an  instrument  of  the  plot!  she  and  her 
Slnpid  son  Ctolen,  whose  rude  arrogance  is  pourlrayed 
wilh  much  humour,  are  got  rid  of,  by  merited  puniih- 
ment,  before  the  conclusion." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  dismissed  this  plaj  with  brief  and 
dogmatic  censure  on  "  the  improbabilily  of  the  plot,  the 
folly  of  the  fiction,  the  confusion  of  names  and  man- 
Dcri,"  etc.,  such  as  shows  thai  he  had  but  lilUe  com- 
prehension of  its  character,  spirit,  and  peculiar  beau- 
ties. This  great  crilic,  (for  with  all  hii  defects  I  ean- 
DOl  deny  him  that  title,}  was  at  once  the  ablest  in  some 
respects,  and  in  others  among  the  most  incompelent  of 
Shakespeare's  commentators.  Admirable  in  vigoroai 
common-sense,  in  sagacity,  in  mastery  of  the  language, 
■live  to  his  author's  moral  feelintr,  his  pathos,  his  wit, 
his  humour,  his  true  painting  of  social  life,  he  was  by 
nature  and  habits  incapacilaied  to  judge  of  the  more 
delicate  bcanties  of  imaginative  poetry — whether  of 
description,  of  invention,  or  of  wilder  passion.  His 
own  poetry,  and  that  of  others  which  he  chiefly  relished, 
ii  noble  and  nnimating  versified  dectamatton,  but  not 
poetry  in  the  sense  of  Cvmbeline  or  the  TEHPEsr. 

Johnson  has  found  more  than  one  congenial  critic 
upon  CvMBELiHE.  Thomas  Campbell,  after  answering 
ail  these  objections,  in  two  Dr  three  brief  sentences, 
which  contain  a  volume  of  philosophical  criticism,  pours 
out  his  own  admiration  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  poet : — 

"  In  order  to  eujoy  the  romantic  drama,  we  must  ac- 
cept of  the  term*  on  which  the  romantic  poet  olTen  a( 


The  ontlin 


ofb 


piece,  in  mcb  a  f/m 
show  that  tlie  srene  3t\ 
placed  remolelf  as  lo  lime,  in  order  to  si^en  iL?  jo-l 
probabilities  to  the  imagination  bj  the  effect  of  di.-'Uri^^ 
We  aU  know  that  in  landscapes  aad  landscape-puuiiticl 
the  undefined  appearance  of  objects  reanllins  from  J;^l 
tsDce  has  a  charm  different  from  that  of  their  diitinci-', 
ness  in  the  foreground  {  and  the  same  prineiple  b.nji 
true  in  the  romantic  drama,  when  the  poet  avowfir  i 
leaves  the  scenes  open  to  the  objection  of  impLTobabUi!,  i 
owing  lo  the  very  nature  of  romantic  ficUoo.  l 

"  or  all  plays  in  the  world,  I  think  these  nmirki 
arc  particularly  applicable  to  Shakespeare's  Ctmbeli\^  | 
Wilh  my  heart  open  to  romantic  belief,  I  conscientionsJi  I 
suppose  all  tbe  boldly  imagined  events  of  the  drama —  ' 
I  am  rewarded  with  the  delightful  coDceptioos  of  Imo- 
gen, of  her  arrival  at  the  cave  of  her  banbhed  brotheri,  , 
with  its  innumerable  beaulies,  and  with  its  happy  con-  i 
elusion.  I 

"  This  play  is  perhaps  the  fittest  in  Shakespevr*')  I 
whole  theatre  lo  illustrate  the  principle,  that  irreBt  dra-  | 
matic  genius  can  occasionally  venture  on  bohl  improbi-  i 
bililies,  and  yet  not  only  shrive  the  offence,  but  leave  ' 
IIS  enchanted  with  the  offender.  The  wagerof  Posthu-  ' 
mus,  in  CvMBEUNE,  is  a  very  unlikely  one.  Bu'  let  , 
us  deal  honestly  wilh  this  objection,  and  admit  lh>- 
tviger  to  be  improbable  j  still  we  have  enoush  in  ih.r 
play  to  make  us  forget  it,  and  more  than  forgive  iL 
Shakespeare  foresaw  that  from  this  license  he  could 
deduce  delightful  scenes  and  silnatioos,  and  he  scniplnj 
not  to  hazard  it.  The  faulty  incident  may  thus  h-i 
compared  to  a  little  fountain,  which,  thnogh  imprei;- 
naled  wilh  some  unpalatable  mineral,  gives  birth  to  a 
large  stream;  and  Ihat  stream,  as  It  proceeds,  soon 
loses  its  taint  of  taste  in  the  sweet  and  many  waters 
Ihat  join  its  course. 

"  Be  the  wager  what  it  may,  it  gives  birth  lo  charm- 
ing  incidents.  Il  introduces  u*  lo  a  feast  of  the  ehastPM 
luxury,  in  the  sleeping-icene,  when  we  gaze  on  the 
shut  eyelids  of  Imogen;  and  that  scene  (how  ineffably 
rich  as  well  as  modest!)  is  followed  by  others  [bat 
swell  our  interest  to  enchantment.  Imogen  hallows  lo 
Ihe  imagination  everything  that  loves  her,  and  Ihiit 
she  loves  in  return ;  and  when  she  forgives  Poslhumii', 
who  may  dare  to  refuse  him  pardon!  Then,  in  bor 
friendship  with  her  unconscioos  brothers  of  Ihe  nno«n- 
luin-cave,  what  delicious  touches  of  romance!  1  (hink 
I  eiaggerale  not,  in  saying  Ihat  Shakespeare  has  no- 
where breathed  more  pleasurable  feelings  over  the  mind, 
::  as  an  antidote  to  tragic  pain,  than  ii 
II  T,  Camfbell. 
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CHARACTERISTICS    AND   RELATIVE   RANK    OF   THE    PLAT DOUBTS 

AND   VARTINQ   OPINIONS    UPON    TH0   AUTHORSHIP    OF  PARTS 

STATE    OF   THE   TEXT,    ETC. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS  u  one  of  leveral  dramai,  which  add  rerj  mach  to  the 
general  admiration  of  their  aathor'a  genitia,  by  exhibiting  it  aa  exerted  in  a  new 
and  unexpected  direction,  and  thoa  diaplaying  a  Tarietj  and  fertility  apparently  without 
limita;   while  yet,  aa  compared  either  with  his  exquisite  poetical  comediea  or  the  tragediea 
of  his  matored  atrength,  they  most  be  consigned,  by  the  general  aufirage,  to  a  secondary  class. 

In  its  spirit,  its  object,  and  the  style  of  its  execation,  Timor  of  Athxms  is  as  much  of  a  class 
by  itself  among  the  wide  variety  of  its  author's  works,  as  even  the  Midsumiiir-Nioht's  Driam  ; 
but  it  is  not,  like  that,  of  a  class  created  by  and  belonging  to  himself  alone,  or  in  the  bounds  of 
_        that  magic  circle  wherein  "  none  durst  walk  but  he."    It  was  well  described  by  Coleridge,  (in 
^%  Jjm§  those  extemporary  and  unpublished  lectures  of  1818,  of  which  Mr.  CoUier  has  preserved  many 

pf  V  ^ V  interesting  and  precious  fragments,)  as  being  "  a  bitter  dramatized  satire."    Hazlitt  too  remarks 

H    ^  upon  it,  as  being  "  as  much  a  satire  as  a  play,  containing  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  invective 

I  i  fr  possible  to  be  conceived ;"  and  several  of  the  critics  have  pointed  out  its  frequent  resemblance, 

'  not  in  particular  thoughts,  but  in  general  spirit,  to  the  vehement  and  impetuous  denunciations  of 

Juvenal.  This  pervading  spirit  of  bitter  indignation  is  carried  throughout  the  piece,  with  sus- 
tained intensity  of  purpose,  and  unbroken  unity  of  effect  Yet  Mr.  Campbell,  admitting  the 
resemblance  pointed  out,  by  Schlegel  and  others,  to  the  great  Roman  satirist,  somewhat  spleneti- 
caUy  objects  that  "  a  tragedy  has  no  business  to  resemble  a  biting  satire ;"  and  for  this  reason,  and 
for  its  general  tone  ci  caustic  severity,  regarding  it  as  the  production  of  its  author's  spleen  rather 
than  of  his  heart,  decides  that  "  altogether  Timom  op  Athxhs  is  a  pillar  in  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
frune  that  might  be  removed  without  endangering  the  edifice." 

Unquestionably  it  might  be  removed  without  endangering  the  solidity  or  diminishing  the  eleva- 
tion  of  the  "  live-long  monument"  of  the  great  Poet's  glory,  yet  most  certainly  not  without  some- 
what diminishing  its  variety  and  extent    To  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  often  used  parallel 
between  the  Shakespearian  and  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  admirable  architectural  woriu  of  their 
respective  ages,  I  would  say  that  Tim  on  is  not,  indeed,  like  one  of  the  massive  yet  graceful 
columns  which  give  support  and  solidity,  as  well  as  beauty  and  proportion,  to  the  claisic  portico, 
but  rather  resembles  one  of  those  grand  adjuncts — cloister,  or  chapel,  or  chapter-house— attached  to  the  magnificent 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  and,  like  one  of  them,  might  be  removed  without  impairing  the  solemn  sublimit}' 
of  the  lacred  edifice,  or  robbing  it  of  many  of  its  daring  lighter  graces  *, — ^yet  not  without  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
the  pile,  mi^eetic  and  striking  in  itself,  and  by  its  very  contrast  adding  to  the  nobler  and  more  impressive  beauty  of 
the  rest,  an  effect  of  indefinite  and  apparentiy  boundless  grandeur  and  extent    Coleridge,  ("  Literary  Remains,") 
in  an  early  attempt  (1802)  at  arranging  the  chronological  order  of  Shakespeare's  works,  designates  Tim  on  a» 
belonging,  with  Lxar  and  Macbxth,  to  the  last  epoch  of  the  Poet's  life,  when  the  period  of  beauty  was  past,  and 
**tkat  otdeinoUs  and  grandeur  succeeds."    In  this  view  of  the  sulgect,  he  deugnates  Timon  as  "an  after-vibn- 
^  of  Ham  LIT."    It  has  indeed  no  littie  resemblance,  both  in  its  poetical  and  its  reflective  tone,  to  the  gloomier 
and  meditative  passages  of  Hahlxt,  especially  those  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  enlarged  and  more  philoso- 
phical Hamlxt  of  1604 ;  while  with  the  pathos,  the  tenderness,  and  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  tragedy,  it  has 
Teiy-ilight  afiSnity.    Yet  the  sad  morality  of  Ham  lit  is,  like  the  countenance  of  the  Royal  Dane, "  more  in  sorrow 
^1)B&  in  anger ;"  while  that  of  Timon  is  fierce,  angry,  caustic,  and  vindictive.    It  is,  therefore,  that,  instead  of 
l>^g  considered  as  an  after-vibration  of  Hamlxt,  it  would  be  more  appropriately  described  as  a  solemn  prelude,  or  o 
lingering  echo,  to  the  wild  passion  of  Liar.    But  Mrithout  immediately  connecting  its  date  with  that  of  any  other 
puticolar  drama,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  bean  all  the  indications,  literary  and  moral,  in  its  modes  of  expression, 
sod  prevailing  taste  in  language  and  imagery,  in  its  colour  of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  tone  of  temper  and  feel- 
ing, that  it  belongs  to  that  period  d  the  author's  life  when  he  appeared  chiefly  (to  use  Mr.  Hallam's  words)  "  aff> 
the  stem  censurer  of  mankind." 

In  Liar,  as  in  Miasuri  roR  Miasuri,  the  stem,  vehement  rebuke  of  firailty  and  vice  is  embodied  in  charac- 
ten  and  incidents  of  high  dramatic  interest,  and  made  living  and  individual  by  becoming  the  natural  outpourings 
of  penonal  emotions  and  passions.  In  Timon  the  plot  is  made  to  turn  upon  a  single  incident,  and  is  used  merely 
tt  a  vehicle  for  the  author's  own  caustic  satire,  or  vrrathful  denunciation  of  general  vice.  A  sudden  change  of 
fortaofl,  from  boundless  prosperity  to  ruin  and  beggary,  is  used  to  teach  the  principal  character  the  ingratitude 
of  bate  mankind,  and  to  convert  his  indiscriminating  bounty  and  overflowing  kindness  into  as  indiscriminate  a 
^^'^'Inng  for  man  and  all  his  concerns.  When  that  was  done,  and  his  character  created,  all  further  effect  at  dra- 
matic interest  was  neglected,  and  Timon  becomes  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Poet  himself,  who  probably,  without  any 
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Bcqaaiiitance  with  Juvenal— certaiuly  withoat  the  slightest  direct  imitation  of  him — ^becomes  his  imcMoscioQs  riu 
reminding  the  reader  alike  of  the  splendid  and  impassioned  declamation,  the  bitter  sneer,  and  the  lofty,  mn 
morality  of  the  great  Roman  satirist,  and  occasionally  too  of  his  revolting  and  cynical  ooarseneas. 

Among  these  foaming  torrents  of  acrimonious  invective,  are  images  and  expressions — •uch  for  instsuce  ss  the 

idsnetary  plagoe,  when  Jore 


Win  o'er  ■ome  higfa-vie'd  city  bang  hk  poiKUi 
In  the  rick  air— 

which  seem  afterwai^  to  have  expanded  themselves  into  the  most  magnificent  passages  of  Milton;  while ik 
fiery  imprecations  may  again  be  traced,  as  having  lent  energy  and  intensity  to  similar  outpoarings  of  rage  e* 
hatred  in  the  most  effective  scenes  of  Otway,  Lee,  and  Byron. 

The  inferior  characters  and  the  dialogue  are  sketched  with  much  spirit  and  truth,  yet  not  in  the  lightrbearted  vxx 
of  pure  comedy,  mingling  the  author's  own  gayety  with  that  of  his  audience,  but  in  the  aarcaatic  vein  of  the  la^ 
rist,  mora  intent  on  truth  of  portraiture  than  on  comic  enjoyment. 

AU  this  still  leaves  Timon  far  below  the  rank  of  Othxllo  or  Macbeth,  nor  does  it  vie,  either  in  poetry  cc  phi- 
losophy, with  the  milder  wisdom  of  As  You  Like  It  or  the  Tempest  ;  yet  it  must  surely  add  not  a  little  evea 6 
the  fame  of  the  author  of  those  matchless  dramas,  that  he  had  for  a  season  also  wielded  the  satirist's  *'harnb;t 
scourge,"  (as  Horace  calls  it,)  with  an  energy  as  terrible  as  any  of  those  whose  fame  rests  upon  Uiat  alone. 

The  idea  of  employing  a  frame-work  of  dramatic  story  and  dialogue  merely  for  satirical  purpotses  was  not «« 
in  England,  for  it  had  been  frequently  employed  at  an  early  period  of  Elnglish  dramatic  liteFatore,  in  dnnativti 
eclogues,  or  allegories ;  rather,  however,  as  attacks  upon  individuals,  or  classes  of  men,  than  for  the  porpoeei  o^ 
moral  satire.  Ben  Jonson  has  something  of  the  same  idea  in  his  "  Poetaster,"  which  is  also  a  perional  draioaDc 
satire.  This  very  subject  of  Timon  too  had  been  employed  for  a  purpose  like  that  of  Shakespeare ;  with  ieehir 
power,  indeed,  though  with  more  scholarship  than  he  possessed. 

Satirical  poetry,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as  we  now  commonly  use  the  term,  and  as  implying  moral  ceaoR 

or  ridicule,  clothed  in  poetic  language  and  ornament,  and  directed  at  popular  errors  or  vices,  first  appesred  n 

England  and  became  familiar  there  in  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  very  years  when  Sbtf^ 

speare  was  chiefiy  employed  in  his  brilliant  series  of  poetic  comedies.    The  satires  of  Gascoigne,  of  Marstoo  utc 

of  Hall,  appeared  successively,  from  1576  to  1598.    The  first  of  these  in  the  order  of  merit,  as  he  claimed  to  be 

in  order  of  time,  was  Joseph  Hall : — 

IJSrtt  adTcntnre — ^follow  me  who  list. 
And  be  the  neond  EngU^  eatiriiit. 

His  satires  were  about  contemporary,  in  composition  and  publication,  with  the  Merchant  op  Vekick.  bd^  ^ 
First  Part  of  Henrt  IV.,  and  he  was  no  unworthy  rival,  in  a  different  walk  of  the  poet's  art,  to  the  great  dniB- 
tist;  for  though  his  poetical  reputation  has  been  merged  in  the  holier  fame  which,  as  Bishop  Hall,  be  afterward* 
gained,  and  still  retains,  as  a  divine  of  singular  and  original  powers  of  eloquence  and  thought,  he  desenntf  as 
honourable  memory  of  his  youthful  satires,  as  distinguished  for  humour,  force,  and  pungency  of  ezpreenon,  de- 
criminating  censure,  and  well-directed  indignation.  His  chief  defect  is  one  which  he  shared  with  the  aatbor  en 
TiiioN  and  Measure  for  Measure,  in  a  frequent  turbid  obscurity  of  language,  overcharged  with  varied  sUasun. 
and  imperfectly  developed  or  over-compressed  thought. 

That  Shakespeare  had  read  Hall's  satires  is  not  only  probable  in  it^lf,  as  he  could  not  well  have  been  ignono' 
of  the  works  of  a  popular  contemporary,  who  was  soon  after  making  his  way  to  the  higher  honours  of  the  coorc 
and  the  state,  but  is  corroborated  by  several  resemblances  of  imagery,  which  might  well  have  been  suggested  b; 
the  satires.  (See  note  on  act  iv.  scene  3.)  It  is  on  that  accotmt  worthy  of  remark  that  Hall,  in  his  satires,  w 
expressed  contempt  for  that  dramatic  blank-verse  which  Shakespeare  was  then  forming,  and  for  which  he  hsa  jo^ 
thrown  aside  the  artificial  metrical  construction  upon  which  Hall  prided  himself:— 

Too  popular  is  tragic  poeaie, 
Stnuninff  his  tip-toes  for  a  farthing  fee, 
And  doth  beeidefl  in  nameleaa  numbers  tread ; 
Unhid  iambics  flow  firom  careless  head. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  it  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  this  very  challenge,  that  the  spirited  rhyming  astiiist*^^ 
soon  after  eclipsed,  in  his  own  walk  of  moral  satire,  by  the  ''rhymeless  iambics"  of  Timo.<v,  gushing  *>^' 
spontaneous  impetuosity  from  a  tragic  source. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  connection  between  the  writings  of  the  early  English  satirists  sad  S)»k^ 
speore's  essay  in  dramatic  satire — ^which  I  mention  rather  as  a  point  overlooked  by  the  critics,  and  deserving  oot^ 
examination,  than  as  carrying  with  it  any  conclusive  proof— it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  carry  the  experimoQ^  *''^ 
further;  whether  it  was  that  he  felt  its  manifold  inferiority,  in  every  higher  attribute  of  poetry,  to  the  trae  dnou 
of  character  and  passion  evolved  in  action  or  suffering,  or  whether  it  was  that  the  indignant  aoreneas  of  ^^ 
which  is  the  readiest  prompter  of  such  verses,  soon  passed  off,  and  the  morbid  rage  of  Timon,  "  stnng  to  the  9^)^ 
with  high  wrongs,"  gave  way  for  ever  to  the  nobler  reason  of  the  *'  kindlier-moved"  Prospero. 

That  Timon  op  Athirs,  as  to  all  its  higher  and  more  characteristic  portioiu,  was  written  about  the  p^^ 
which  Hallam  and  Coleridge  assign  it,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  extrinsic  evidence  is  indeed  ^ 
tive ;  but  it  shows,  by  the  absence  of  all  such  references  to  this  play,  as  are  to  be  traced  in  respect  to  t^ft^^ 
Shakespeare's  woiics,  and  to  all  those  of  his  youth,  that  this  one  had  not  been  very  long  known  before  hi«  ^; 
thus  corroborating  the  internal  indications  that  it  was  written  a  few  years  before  or  after  Lear.  We  find  do  ^"^ 
dence  that  it  was  ever  played  at  all,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  very  often  represented,  ortw 
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liligence  of  the  Shakwpeare  Society  and  its  indefatigable  asaociates  would  have  afforded  tu  aome  record  of  its 
yerformance.  It  waa  published  only  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  there  appeara,  atrangely  and 
rariouflly  distorted  and  confused,  raiaea  aome  of  the  moat  curiooa  and  doubtful  queationa  of  critical  theory  and 
liacuasion. 

In  the  text,  as  originally  printed,  the  reader  ia  atartled,  at  firat  aight,  by  frequent  aucceaaiona  of  very  abort  lines 
or  half  linea,  metrically  looking  like  lyrical  blank  verae ;  but  which  no  art  of  good  reading,  or  of  editorial  bgenuity, 
can  bring  to  any  thing  like  harmony  or  regularity,  even  of  that  careleaa  and  nigged  tone  in  which  Shakeapeare  at 
timea  thought  fit  to  clothe  hia  aeverer  poetry.  Stevena,  aa  ia  hia  wont,  applied  himself  boldly  to  bring  the  lines 
into  regular  metre ;  but,  with  all  hia  editorial  skill  of  patching  and  mending,  altering  and  tranapoaing,  he  succeeded 
only  in  arranging  the  intractable  words  in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  which  no  ear  can  recognise  as  verae,  though  they 
look  like  it.  There  are  again  passages,  printed  as  prose,  that  seem  to  contain  the  mutilated  elements  of  rhythmi- 
cal melody,  and  may  have  been  intended  for  auch.  We  find,  moreover,  much  more  than  the  ordinary  difficulties 
of  obscnTMi  or  ambiguous  meaning.  These  arise  partially  from  manifest  errors  of  the  printer  or  the  copyist,  and 
some  of  these  the  acateneas  of  various  critics  has  been  able  to  clear  up,  while  othera  atill  remain  unexplained ; 
appearing  aa  if  the  author  had  not  pauaed  to  develope  hia  own  idea,  but  had  contented  himaelf  with  an  indication 
of  hia  general  aenae,  auch  as  is  often  employed  by  persons  not  writing  immediately  for  the  press,  or  for  any  eye 
bat  their  own. 

But  more  especially,  in  addition  to  all  these  causes  of  perplexity,  there  is  a  most  strongly  marked  difference  of 
manner  between  the  truly  Shakespearian  rhythm  and  diction  and  imagery  of  the  principal  scenes  and  soliloquies, 
^rhich  give  to  the  drama  its  poetic  character,  and  the  tamer  and  uncharacteristic  style  of  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
■tory  and  dialogue,  and  the  accessories  of  the  main  interest    This  is  as  marked  as  the  contrast  in  the  author's 
javenile  dramas,  between  the  original  ground>work  and  the  occasional  enlargements  and  additions  of  his  ripening 
taste,  much,  as  the  paaaagea  in  Lovx'a  Labour's  Lost,  which  can  be  confidently  aacribed  to  the  period  of  that  com- 
edy's being  "  corrected  and  augmented."    We  might  be  diapoaed  to  offer  the  aame  explanation  of  the  cauae  of 
difference  in  thia  caae  aa  that  aacertained  in  the  other  inatancea,  were  it  not  that  the  inferior  portion  of  Tihon  has 
acaroely  any  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  author'a  more  youthful  manner,  which  waa  aa  diatinguiahable  aa  that 
of  any  other  period  of  hia  intellectual  progreaa,  and  almost  alwaya  more  finiahed  and  poliahed  in  ita  peculiar  way. 
Several  theories  have  been  propoaed  for  the  elucidation  of  theae  doubta.     The  first  is  that  of  the  English  com- 
mentaton,  of  the  age  and  school  of  Stevens  and  Malone,  who  think  that  every  thing  is  accounted  for  by  the  gen- 
eral allegation  that  the  text  ia  uncommonly  corrupt.     But  theae  errors  and  confusion  of  sense  or  metre,  even  where 
they  appear  to  be  past  remedy,  yet  affect  only  the  several  passages  where  they  are  found,  and  influence  but  little 
the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  the  dialogue.     They  are  of  the  same  sort  with  those  found  in  Coriolahus,  All's 
Well  that  Eh ds  Wxll,  etc. ;  and  like  them  may  be  struck  out  of  the  context,  without  essential  change  in  its 
<iense  or  style.     This,  therefore,  cannot  account  for  such  marked  discrepancy  of  execution,  where  the  meaning  is 
clear. 

The  next  solution,  in  order  of  time,  is  that  of  Coleridge,  which  however  first  appeared  in  print  in  1842,  in  Col- 
lier's Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Tihon  of  Athirs.    Mr.  Collier  there  says : — 

"  There  is  an  apparent  want  of  finish  about  some  portions  of  Tihor  op  Atbkrs,  while  othera  are  elaborately 
wrought.     In  hia  lecturea,  in  1815,  Coleridge  dwelt  upon  this  discordance  of  atyle  at  conaiderable  length,  but  we 
find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  publiahed  fragmenta  of  hia  lecturea  in  1818.     Coleridge  aaid,  in  1815,  that  be  aaw 
the  same  vixorous  hand  at  work  throngnout,  and  gave  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  any  parts  of  a  pre- 
Woosly  existing  play  had  been  retained  in  Tihon  op  Athkn s.  as  it  had  come  down  to  us.    It  was  ShakespeRre'a 
throughout ;  and,  as  originiUly  written,  he  apprehended  that  it  was  one  of  the  author's  most  complete  perturrn- 
ances:   the  players,   however,   he   felt  convinced,   had   done   the  Poet   much  injustice;   and  he  especially 
instanced  (as  indeed  he  did  in  1818)  the  clumsy,  'clap-trap'  blow  at  the  Puritans,  in  act  iii.  scene  3,  as  an  inter- 
polation by  the  actor  of  the  part  of  Timon's  servant    Coleridge  accounted  for  the  ruggedoess  and  inequality  of 
the  versification  npon  the  same  principle,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  only  a  corrupt  and  imperfect  copy  had  come 
to  the  hands  of  this  player-editors  of  the  folio  of  1623.    Why  the  manuscript  of  Tihor  op  Athens  should  have 
been  more  mutilated  than  that  from  which  other  dramas  were  printed,  for  the  fint  time,  in  the  same  volume,  was 
a  question  into  which  he  did  not  enter.     His  admiration  of  some  parts  of  the  tragedy  was  unbounded ;  but  he 
maintained  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  painful  and  disagreeable  production,  because  it  gave  only  a  disadvanta- 
geous picture  of  human  nature,  very  inconsistent  with  what,  he  firmly  believed,  was  our  great  Poet's  real  view 
of  the  characters  of  his  fellow  creatures.     He  said  that  the  whole  piece  was  a  bitter  dramatic  satire— a  species  of 
writing  in  which  Shakespeare  had  shown,  as  in  all  other  kinds,  tlAt  be  could  reach  the  very  highest  pomt  of  ex- 
r«llence.    Coleridge  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  subject  might  have  been  taken  up  under  some  temporary 
t'eeling  of  vexation  and  disappointment." 

To  this  theory  the  same  answer  may  be  given  as  to  the  preceding,  with  the  additional  improbability  that  (aa 
we  know  horn  the  antiquarian  inquiriea  publiahed  aince  Coleridge 'a  lectures)  Tihon  waa  much  less  exposed  to 
fiuch  corruption  than  other  more  popular  dramas ;  for  we  cannot  find,  from  the  lists  of  plays  performed  at  court, 
ihe  manuscripts  of  critical  dramatists,  like  Dr.  Forman,  or  the  theatrical  barrister,  who  fixed  the  date  of  Twilpth 
Nioht,  that  Sbakeapeare'a  Tihon  waa  ever  acted  at  all  before  it  waa  printed;  and  the  strong  probability 
is  that  it  waa  never  what  is  called  a  stock-piece,  for  repeated  representation.  There  was,  therefore,  but  little  like- 
lihood of  any  great  and  frequent  alterations  or  interpolations  of  this  play,  if  it  had  been  originally  a  complete  and 
finished  peHbrmance ;  though  some  particular  passages,  such  as  the  sneer  at  the  Puritans,  insisted  upon  by  Cole- 
ridge, might  have  thus  crept  into  the  dialogue. 

We  have  next  the  theory  of  Mr.  Knight,  who,  assuming  a  theory  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Farmer,  that  there 
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existed  some  earlier  popular  play  of  which  Timon  was  the  hero,  thence  maintains,  finom  die  oontrast  of  itrk 
exhibited  throagliout  the  drama,  between  the  free  and  flowing  grace,  the  condensation  of  poetical  ina:^. 
the  tremendous  vigour  of  moral  satire,  in  its  nobler  parts,  and  the  poverty  of  dionght,  maagreDeai  of  dietion.  aai 
barrenness  of  fancy  of  large  portions  of  the  remainder,  that  "Timok  op  Athius  was  a  play  originally  produced 
by  an  artist  very  inferior  to  Shakespeare,  which  probably  retained  possession  of  the  atage,  for  some  tizoe,  i^ 
its  fint  form ;  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  not  wholly  rewritten,  but  so  lar  remodelled,  that  entire  seen»  of 
Shakespeare  have  been  substituted  for  entire  scenes  of  the  elder  play ;  and,  lastly,  that  thia  aabatitation  hss  bna 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  character  of  Timon,  and  that  in  the  development  of  that  character  akme,  with  ife 
exception  of  some  few  occasional  touches  here  and  there,  we  must  look  for  the  unity  of  the  Shakespearian  oaaeep- 
tion  of  the  Greek  Miianthropos — the  Timon  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  and  Plutarch — ^the  'enemy  to  msnkbl' 
of  the  popular  story-books,  of  the  '  pleasant  Histories  and  excellent  Novels'  which  were  greedily  devoured  bj  tbe 
contemporaries  of  the  boyish  Shakespeare.'* 

We  must  refer  the  reader  of  this  edition  to  the  remarks  prefixed  to  Tixoff  in  Mr.  Knight'a  edition,  for  the  very 
ingenious  and  eloquent  detail  of  argument  with  which  he  supports  his  conviction  that  Shakespeare,  when  be  r^ 
modelled  the  character  of  the  Misanthropist,  "  left  it  standing  apart,  in  its  naked  povrer  and  majesty,  widm: 
much  regard  to  what  surrounded  it  It  might  have  been  a  hasty  experiment  to  produce  a  new^  character  for  Bar- 
bage,  the  greatest  of  Elizabethan  actors.  That  Timon  is  so  all  in  all  in  the  play  is,  to  our  minds,  much  better 
explained  by  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  engrafted  it  upon  the  feebler  Timon  of  a  feeble  drama,  that  held  yosei- 
turn  of  the  stage,  than  by  the  common  opinion  that  he,  having  written  the  play  entirely,  had  left  na  only  a  oorrnpi 
text,  or  left  it  unfinished,  with  parts  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  the  drama  as  a  whole,  in  action,  in  senboeo; 
in  versification,  but  altogether  different  finim  any  thing  he  had  himself  produced  in  his  early,  his  matnre,  or  his 
later  years." 

The  theory  has  much  to  give  it  probability,  and  may  possibly  give  the  true  solution  of  the  qaeation.  Yet  tbere 
aro  some  weighty  reasons  that  may  be  opposed  to  it. 

We  have  lately  been  made  acquainted,  through  Mr.  Dyce's  edition  of  1842,  with  the  original  drama  of  Tivo*. 
referred  to  by  Stevens,  and  other  editors,  who  had  seen  or  heard  of  it  in  manuscript  This  is  certainly  anterior 
to  Shakespeare's  Tim  on,  and  the  manuscript  transcript  is  believed  to  have  been  made  before  1600.  It  is  ^^ 
work  of  a  scholar,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  acted.  But  to  this  Timon,  it  is  apparent  that  Shakespesre  wtf 
under  no  obligation  of  the  kind  required  by  Mr.  Knight's  theoiy,  although  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  medium 
through  which  he  derived  one  or  two  incidents  from  Lucian.  We  must  than  presume  the  exiatence  of  uooii^f 
and  more  popular  drama,  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  all  other  trace  is  lost,  and  of  a  piece  which,  if  it  ^^^ 
existed,  could  not  have  been  from  any  despicable  hand ;  for  the  portions  of  the  Shakespearian  drama  ascribed  to  it, 
however  inferior  to  the  glow  and  vigour  of  the  rest,  are  yet  otherwise,  as  compared  with  the  writrngs  ofpncediDi 
dramatiBtB,  written  with  no  little  dramatic  spirit  and  satiric  humour.  This  is  surely  a  somewhat  naJSktAj  pre- 
sumption. 

But  what  weighs  most  with  me  is  this:  that,  great  as  the  discrepancy  of  style  and  execution  may  ^ 
yet  in  the  characters,  and  the  whole  plot,  incidents,  and  adjuncts  required  to  develope  them,  there  is  an  entire 
unison  of  thought,  as  if  proceeding  from  a  single  mind ;  much  more  so,  for  instance,  than  in  the  Tamisq  or  the 
Shrew,  where  the  materials  may  be  distinctly  assigned  to  different  workmen,  as  weU  as  the  taste  and  fashion  oi 
the  decoration. 

Another  theory  is  patronized  by  Ulrici,  and  is  said  to  be  the  opinion  conmionly  received  in  Germany,  whef« 
Shakespeare  has  of  late  years  found  so  many  ardent  admirers  and  acute  critics.  It  is  that  Tixor  is  one  of  Shake- 
speare's very  latest  works,  and  has  come  down  to  us  unfinished. 

To  the  theory  as  thus  stated  I  most  object,  that  so  fiu*  as  we  can  apply  to  a  great  author  any  thing  resembling  tb<*^ 
rules  whereby  the  criticism  of  art  is  enabled  so  unerringly  to  divide  the  works  of  great  painters  into  their  several 
successive  "  manners,"  and  to  appropriate  particular  works  of  Raphael  or  Titian  to  their  youth,  or  their  ifflfKO^'^ 
taste  and  talent  in  their  several  changes  until  maturity ;  we  must  assign  Timor,  not  to  the  latest  era  of  Shakespeare » 
style  and  fimcy,  as  shown  in  the  Timpest  and  the  Winter's  Tale,  but  to  the  period  where  it  is  placed  by  H</' 
lam  and  Coleridge,  as  of  the  epoch  of  Measure  por  Measure,  the  revised  Hamlet,  and  Lear. 

But  the  conclusive  argument  against  this  opinion  is,  that  the  play  does  not,  except  in  a  very  few  insalatad  p*^ 
sages,  resemble  the  unfimshed  work  of  a  great  master,  where  parts  are  finished,  and  the  rest  marked  oat  onir  «j 
the  outline,  or  still  more  imperfect  hints.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  like  such  a  work  left  incomplete  and  finished  by 
another  hand,  inferior,  though  not  without  skill,  and  working  on  the  conceptions  of  the  greater  master. 

This  is  precisely  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  examination  of  the  other  theories  has  brought  my  oivn  nuo^^- 
The  hypothesis  which  I  should  offer — certainly  with  no  triumphant  confidence  of  its  being  the  truth,  bat  as  moi* 
probable  than  any  other — ^is  this :  Shakespeare,  at  some  time  during  that  period  when  hif  temper,  state  of  h^^' 
or  inclination  of  mind,  from  whatever  external  cause,  strongly  prompted  him  to  a  severe  judgment  of  boniau 
nature,  and  acrimonious  moral  censure,  adopted  the  canvass  of  Timon's  stoiy  as  a  fit  vehicle  for  poetic  sabiet  ^^ 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  as  distinguished  alike  from  personal  lampoons  and  from  the  playful  exhibition  oiW^ 
follies.  In  this  he  poured  forth  his  soul  in  those  scenes  and  soliloquies,  the  idea  of  which  had  invited  hiffl  ^  ^ 
subject;  while,  as  to  the  rest,  he  contented  himself  with  a  rapid  and  careless  composition  of  some  scenes  <"" 
probably  on  others,  (such  as  that  of  Alcibiades  with  the  Senate,}  contenting  himself  with  simply  sketching  oQt  ^ 
substance  of  an  intended  dialogue  to  be  afterwards  elaborated.  In  this  there  is  no  improbability,  for  litersi?  ^ 
tory  has  preserved  the  evidence  of  such  a  mode  of  composition  in  Milton  and  others.    The  absence  of  all  ^' 
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uf  tbs  ineee  from  tlii*  time  till  it  wa»  printed  in  1623,  induce*  the  aapporiiioD  th>t  m  thii  Mate  the  author  threw 
ludo  hu  nnfiniahed  work,  perhaps  deterred  bj  ita  waat  of  pramiBe  of  stage  eBect  and  interest,  perhaps  invited 
bj  lome  more  congenial  theme.  When,  therefore,  it  wai  wanted  tiy  bii  &ienda  and  "fellowa,"  Heminge  &  Ctui' 
Jell,  afler  hia  death,  for  the  press  and  (he  stage,  some  literary  artist  lilte  Heywood  was  invited  to  fill  up  the  ac- 
cessory ttid  sabordinate  pens  of  the  play  apoD  the  author's  own  outline ;  attd  this  was  done,  or  attempted  to  be 
rlone,  io  the  maimer  of  the  great  original,  ai  br  «*  poisible,  bat  with  little  distinction  of  his  varieties  of  style. 

Upon  this  hypothesis,  I  suppose  the  play  to  be  mainly  and  substantially  Shakespeare's,  filled  up  indeed  by  an 
iojetior  hud,  bot  not  interpolated  in  the  manner  of  Tate,  Darenant,  or  Diyden,  widi  the  rtijeclion  acd  adutteratiou 
<if  part*  of  the  original ;  so  that  its  history  would  be  nearly  that  <^  many  of  the  admired  paintings  of  Bubenj  and 
Mnrillo,  and  other  prolific  artists,  who  oTliea  lett  the  details  and  acceasoriea  of  their  work  to  be  completed  by 
jiapils  or  dependents. 

The  reader  must  decide  for  binuelf  among  these  coDtending  conjectnres,  where  nothing  is  certain  but  the  lact 
'>f  a  angular  discrepancy  of  tute,  style,  atxl  power  of  execution  in  the  same  piece,  combined  with  a  perfect 
imiiy  oT  plat,  pnipose,  and  inteoL 
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SOURCE    OF   THE    PLOT. 

The  hutorical  Timon  was  popularly  known,  in  Shakespeare's  age,  merely  as  the  cynical  miwuithropist  detcribpi 
by  Flatarcb,  and  made  familiar  to  the  common  English  reader  by  nameroos  allosions  to  him  in  ihb  dramatists  ski 
poets  of  their  times,  or  by  such  versions  of  his  story  as  that  contained  in  Paynter's  "  Palace  of  Pieasaro."  (S«e 
note  on  act  t.  scene  3.)  But  the  Poet  has  engrafted  upon  this  popular  notion  of  Timon's  stoiy  the  additional  id«s 
of  a  man  of  overflowing  kindness  and  bounty,  made  savage  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  friends  and  bia  country ;  aad 
this,  as  well  as  the  most  marked  incidents  of  the  plot,  came  unquestionably,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  tk 
dialogue  of  the  Greek  satirist  Lucian.  The  poetical  colouring  and  all  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  are  his  ovc. 
The  following  abridgment  of  Lncian's  dialogue,  as  given  by  Skottowe,  shows  the  amount  of  tfae  Poet's  obligaiK^^ 
to  the  old  satirist,  as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  same  subject  and  topics  when  viewed  under  the  diy  ligbt 
of  sarcastic  worldly  wit,  and  when  expanded  and  illustrated  by  poetical  philosophy : — 

"  *  Timon,  or  the  Misanthrope,'  opens  with  an  address  of  Timon  to  Jupiter — ^the  protector  of  friendship  sod  of 
nospitality.  The  misanthrope  asks  what  has  become  of  the  god's  thunderbolt,  that  he  no  longer  reveo^  die 
wickedness  of  men  T  He  then  describes  his  own  calamities.  After  having  enriched  a  crowd  of  Athenians  that  be 
had  rescued  from  misery — after  having  profusely  distributed  his  riches  among  his  friend*— tlxrae  angratefdl  mea 
despise  him  because  he  has  become  poor.  Timon  speaks  from  the  desert,  where  he  is  clothed  with  skios,  aoi 
labours  with  the  spade.  Jupiter  inquires  of  Mercury,  who  it  is  cries  so  loud  from  the  depth  of  the  valJev  near 
Mount  Hymettns ;  a&d  Mercury  answers  that  he  is  Timon — that  rich  man  who  so  frequently  offered  whole  heca- 
tombs to  the  gods ;  and  adds,  that  it  was  at  first  thought  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  goodness,  bis  philaothropr. 
and  his  compassion  for  the  unfortunate,  but  that  he  ought  to  attribute  his  fall  to  the  bad  choice  which  he  made  of 
his  friends,  and  to  the  want  of  diKemment,  which  prevented  him  seeing  that  he  was  heaping  benefits  upoo 
wolves  and  ravens.  '  While  these  vultures  were  preying  upon  his  liver,  he  thought  them  his  beet  mends,  aixi  ti^ 
they  fed  upon  him  out  of  pure  love  and  affection.  After  they  had  gnawed  him  all  round,  ate  his  bones  bore.  and. 
if  there  was  any  marrow  in  them,  sucked  it  carefully  out,  they  left  him,  cut  down  to  the  roots  and  withered;  and 
so  far  from  relieving  or  assisting  him  in  their  turns,  would  not  so  much  as  know  or  look  upon  him.  This  }» 
made  him  turn  dis^er ;  and  here,  in  his  skin-garment,  he  tills  the  earth  for  hire ;  ashamed  to  show  himself  in  tbs 
city,  and  ventiue  his  rage  against  the  ingratitude  of  those  who,  enriched  as  they  had  been  by  him,  now  ppNuitf 
pass  along,  and  Know  not  whether  his  name  is  Timon.'  Jupiter  resolves  to  despatch  Mercury  and  Plutus  to  be- 
stow new  wealth  upon  Timon,  and  the  god  of  riches  very  reluctantly  consents  to  go,  because,  if  he  return  to 
Timon,  he  should  a^n  become  the  prey  of  parasites  and  courtesans.  The  gods,  upon  approaching  Timon,  descry 
him  working  with  his  spade,  in  company  with  Labour,  Poverty,  Wisdom,  Courage,  and  aul  the  virtues  that  are  in 
the  train  of  indigence.  Poverty  thus  addresses  Plutus: — 'You  come  to  find  Timon;  and  as  to  me  who  have 
received  him  enervated  by  luxury,  he  would  forsake  me  when  I  have  rendered  him  virtuous :  you  come  to  enrich 
him  anew,  which  will  render  him  as  before,  idle,  effeminate,  and  besotted.'  Timon  rejects  the  offer  which  Pin- 
tus  makes  him ;  and  the  gods  leave  him,  desiring  him  to  continue  digging.  He  then  finds  gold,  and  apostropbiies 
it.  (See  note  on  act  iv.  scene  3.)  But  the  Timon  of  Lucian  has  otfiier  uses  for  his  riches  tlian  Plutus  anticipated: 
he  will  guard  them  without  employing  them.  He  will,  as  he  says,  '  purchase  some  retired  spot,  there  buiid  a 
tower  to  keep  my  gold  in,  and  live  for  myself  alone.  This  shall  be  my  habitation;  and,  when- 1  am  dead,  mv 
sepulchre  also.  From  this  time  forth  it  is  my  fixied  resolution  to  have  no  commerce  or  connection  with  mankind. 
but 
distressed 

the , ^ ,  __  _ 

and  betrayers ;  to  converse  with  them  were  profanation ;  to  herd  with  them,  impiety.  Accursed  be  the  day  tmt 
brings  them  to  my  sight!'  The  most  agreeable  name  to  me  (he  adds)  shall  be  that  of  Misanthrope.  A  crowd 
approach  who  have  heard  of  his  good  fortune ;  and  first  comes  Gnathon,  a  parasite,  who  brings  him  a  new  poem^ 
a  oithyrambe.  Timon  strikes  him  down  with  his  spade.  Another,  and  another,  succeeds ;  and  one  comes  from 
tfae  senate  to  hail  him  as  the  safeguard  of  the  Athenians.  Each  in  his  turn  is  welcomed  with  blows.  The  dialogue 
concludes  with  Timon's  determination  to  mount  upon  a  rock,  and  to  receive  every  man  with  a  shower  of  stones. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  drawn  the  points  of  character  and  incidents,  peculiar  to  Lncian. 
fix>m  the  piece  on  the  same  subject  since  printed  by  Mr.  Dyce,  if  he  had  happened  to  have  seen  it  performed ; 
where  the  author,  a  scholar  and  probably  a  university  man,  follows  Lucian  in  making  Timon,  at  the  comaffoce- 
ment,  rich,  liberal,  and  surrounded  by  parasites,  and  then  overwhelmed  by  adversity,  and  deserted  by  all  except 
his  steward.  To  some  such  preceding  drama,  Malone  and  the  English  critics  generally  insist  that  he  must  have 
been  indebted  for  the  faithful  steward,  the  banquet  scene,  and  the  gold  dug  up  in  the  woods ;  "  they  being  cir- 
cumstances which  he  could  not  have  had  from  Lucian,  there  being  then  no  English  translation  of  the  dialogue  on 
this  subject" 

It  may  have  been  so ;  yet  from  the  close  verbal  resemblance  of  the  apostrophe  to  the  gold,  and  some  slighter 
points  of  similitude,  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  Shakespeare  did  get  his  idea  of  Timon  immediately  ^<^ 
Lucian's  dialogue— -though  certainly  not  from  the  Greek  original ; — ^for  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  ^^ 
he  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  or  with  its  literature,  except  through  translation.  Bat  in  uist 
way  Lucian  was  very  accessible  to  him.  We  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  show  that  he  probably  drew^even' 
of  his  dramatic  plots  directly  from  the  Italian,  and  that  at  the  period  when  he  wrote  Timok,  (which  is  clearly  Qo^ 
a  juvenile  work,  if  not  precisely  of  the  date  assigned  it  in  the  preceding  remarks,)  he  understood  at  least  eooogb 
of  the  Italian  language  to  read  it  prose  authors.  Now  we  learn  from  the  bibliographers,  Brunet  and  Ebberts,  tbst 
there  was  an  Italian  translation  of  most  of  Lucian,  and  including  the  Timon,  by  Lonigo,  which  had  passed  tbroagb 
three  or  more  editions,  between  1528  and  1551. 

Besides  this  there  was  a  Latin  translation  of  all  Lucian,  printed  in  various  forms,  both  separately  and  aocomp^ 
nying  the  Greek  in  several  editions ;  and  this  a  very  slight  and  schoolboy  knowledge  of  the  language,  not  eicfi^' 
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have  been  no  imDnul  moile  of  becoming  nequinted  nith  Greek  aalbtfi  in  Ifa&t  tge,  when  nunj  of  tbam  were 
atill  vithout  Engliih  traniUtioni ;  for  I  have  been  mrprued  lo  obaerre  bow  often  OTea  the  learned  aatbon  of  the 
ags  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  mch  a>  Burton,  in  the  "  Analomy  of  MeUmcbol;,"  Jeremy  T^lor,  and  olhen,  rafer 
to  and  quote  the  latin  «snioni  of  Greek  fsther*  uui  philoeof^ien. 

COBTOHB,   ETC. 

In  the  Ulemy  ooatnme  of  Ihii  drama,  the  coDgmily  of  in  detail*  with  ancient  roamiert,  there  are  no  atriking 
■ieviatioiia  from  hiitDrical  probability,  except  in  the  odd  baoifereDce  of  auch  namea  as  Lacnlloa,  Ventidiiii,  etc. ,  to 
Atberu.  These,  so  diligent  areader  of  North's  "  Flutarch"  as  Shakespeare  wu  cotdd  not  bat  have  known  lo 
belong  to  Borne  alone,  and  conid  have  used  tbetn  only  from  baale  and  inadTetteoce.  This  is,  then,  either  an 
additional  mark  of  the  careleii  baile  with  which  the  sobordinale  parti  of  the  play  were  skslcbed  oot.  or  elae,  if 
there  be  anj  groimd  for  the  theory  of  its  aatborship  above  saggested,  it  is  an  enoT  of  the  dramatist  who  filled  np 
the  chasms  of  the  origiaal  wi>rk. 

The  locotllies,  etc.,  repreannted  in  the  illiutrationa  of  this  play,  and  traniferred  from  the  illustrated  English  edi- 
liona,  are  chiefly  of  siich  Athenian  mmaios  as  belong  to  the  historical  period  of  Alcibiades. 

For  the  other  costnme,  Mr.  Plaachi  of  conne  recommend*  to  the  artist  the  "  Elgin  marbles"  aa  the  principal 
antboritiea.  "  The  age  of  Periclea,  (he  adda,)  rich  in  art,  aa  well  aa  lainriooj  and  magnificent,  wa*  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  that  of  Timon;  and  it  would  of  conrae  mggesl  the  employment,  in  the  repreeentation 
of  the  drama,  of  grml  scenic  splendour." 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED 


>  ServastB  to  Ttiiox's  Crediton 


TIMON,  a  noble  Athenian. 

LDcms.  \ 

LUCULLU8,  \  Lords,  and  flatterers  cf  Trice  • 

8EMPR0N1U8.     ) 

VENTIDIUS.  one  of  TiifOX'a  false  Friends 

AFEUANTUS.  a  churlish  Philosopher 

ALCIBIADE8.  an  Athenian  General 

PLAVIUS.  Steward  to  Tmow 

PLAMINIU8.      J 

1.UCILIU8,  >   Tiifo»*8  Semnts 

BERVIUUS,       3 

CAPHIS, 

PH1LOTU8. 

TITUS. 

Lucros. 

EORTENSmS, 

Two  Serranta  of  Vakro 

The  Servant  of  Ibidokb. 

Two  of  TivoM'a  Creditors 

Cupid,  and  Maskers 

Three  Strangers. 

Poet 

Painter. 

Jeweller. 

Merchant. 

An  Old  Athenian 

A  Pa«e. 

A  Fool 


PHRTNIA. 
TIMANDRA, 


Other  Lords.  Senators.  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieve :« 
and  Attendants  ^ 


BoKxi  -Athsss.  and  the  Woods  adj 


istraates  to  Aicibzadbs 


^CME  I. — Athens.    A  Hall  in  Tihom's  Hotae. 


Pott.  Good  day,  sir. 

Pain.  I  am  glad  y'nre  welJ. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  yoa  k>Dg.     How  goes  the 
world  T 

Pain.  It  wears,  sir,  u  it  grows. 

Pott.  Ay,  that's  well  kaown; 

Hut  what  particnlar  rarity  ?  what  Strang, 
Wliich  nuaifoM  record  uot  matches  T     See, 
Magic  of  bounty!  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
lladi  conjnr'd  to  attend.    I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  I  know  them  both :  th'  other's  a  jeweller. 

Mtr.  O!  'tis  a  worthy  lord. 

Jem.  Nay,  that's  most  fix'd. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  nuiD ;  breath'd,  as  it 


To  an  nntirBfale  and 
He  pasaes. 

JetB.  1  have  a  jewel  here — 

Mer.  O .'  pray,  let's  see't.    For  the  lord  Timon, 
sir? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate;  but,farthat— 

Poet,  "  When  we  for  recompence  have  prais'd 
the  Tile, 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  Terse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good." 

Mer.  'Tis  a  good  form. 

Jew.  And  rich :  here  is  a  water,  k)ok  ye. 

Pain.  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  somi' 
dedication 
To  the  great  brd. 

Poet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Onr  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  nourish'd :  the  lire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck  ;  our  gentle  flame 
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Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  fliei 
Each  bomid  it  uhafea.     Whnt  hftTe  you  there  ? 

Pain.  A  picture,  sir. — When  comes  your  book 
forth? 

Poet.  Upon  the  heeU  of  my  preBeutmeDt,  sir. 
Let's  see  your  piece. 

Fain.  'Tin  a  good  piece. 

Poet.  So'tu:  this  comes  off  nell,  and  excellent. 


Pain.  Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable!     How  this  graf 

Speaks  bis  own  ataodini;  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth;  how  big  ImBgination 
Moves  in  this  lip ;  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  inteqirct. 

Pdtn.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  ia't  good  ? 


iM..3i 


Pott.  I'll  say  of  it, 

tt  tutors  nature :  artilicial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Enter  certain  Setuilars,  tdio  pan  over  the  ttage. 

Pain.  How  this  lord  is  follow'd ! 

Patt.  The  seoBUirs  of  Athens :— happy  men  I 

Pain.  Look,  more  ', 

Poet.  Vou  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 

I  have  in  this  rough  work  shap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  ami^est  ootertainmenC :  my  free  drift 
Halts  not  particDlHrly,  but  moves  iUelf 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax :  Do  leveU'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold, 
Itut  flies  an  eagle  (light,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  you? 

Poet.  I  will  unbolt  to  you. 
You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality,)  tender  down 
Their  services  lo  lord  Timou :  his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts ;  yes,  from  the^lasa-fac'd  flatterer 
To  ApemanCns,  that  few  things  iovea  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  be  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  retm-ns  in  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  bill, 
Feign'd   Fortane  to  be  throu'd :    the  base  o'  the 

Is  nink'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  slates:  amongst  tbem  all, 
Wlwse  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  lix'd. 


One  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timon's  inme ; 
Whom   Fortune   with   her   ivory   hand   wafts  to 

Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  sercanN 
Tranalales  his  rivals. 

Pain.  'Tis  conceiv'd  to  scope. 

This  throoG,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methiiit<. 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  sleepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  express'd 
In  our  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on. 

All  those  which  were  liis  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides ;  his  lobbies  till  with  tendance, 
Rain  sacriScial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these? 

Port.  When  Fortune,  in  her  atiift  and  change  ul 

Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants 
Whicli  labour'd  after  hira  to  the  mountain's  wji. 
Even  on  (heir  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  dowa. 
Not  one  accompanying  bis  declining  foot. 

Pain.  'Tis  common: 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show, 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  l'"'' 

tune's 
More  prepiantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do  well. 
To  sliow  lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  have  sevn 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Tmmpett  lounr!.     Enter  Tfmon,  atlfadrd:  the 

Scrcanl  of  Ventidids  talking  with  him. 
Tim.  Imprison'd  is  be,  say  yo" ' 

Ven.  Sertr.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  five  talents  is  hi- 
debt; 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditoia  most  strn'l' 
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lur  honourable  letter  he  desires 
>  tbose  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing, 
?riod8  his  comfort. 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius i    Well; 

im  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
y  friend  i^hen  he  must  need  me.    I  do  know  him 
gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help, 
^hich  he  shall  have.     V\l  pay  the  debt,  and  free 
him. 

Fen.  Serv.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Ttm.  Commend  me  to  him:  I  will  send  his 
ransom; 
.nd,  being  enfranchised,  bid  him  come  to  me. — 
Vis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
>at  to  support  him  after. — Fare  you  well. 

Ven.  Serv.  All  happiness  to  your  honour ! 

[ExiL 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath,  Thou  hast  a  servant  namM  Lucilius. 

Tim.  I  have  so :  what  of  him  ? 

Old  Aih.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  before 

thee. 
Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius ! 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordship^s  service. 
Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,  this  thy 
creature. 
By  night  frequents  ray  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift, 
\Dd  my  estate  deserves  an  heir,  more  rais'd 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well;  what  further? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I ;  no  kin  else. 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  &ir,  o*  the  youngest  fer  a  bride. 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost 
In  qualities  of  the  best.     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love :  I  pr*ythee,  noble  lord, 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 
Tim,  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon: 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself; 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 
I^im.  Does  she  love  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 
Tim.  [  Jb  Lucilius.]  Love  you  the  maid? 
Luc.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  she  accepts  of  it. 
Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be 
missing, 
Icall  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim,  How  shall  she  be  endowed, 

li  ahe  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 
Old  Ath.  Three  talents  on  the  present ;  in  future 
all. 

Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me 
long : 
To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  strain  a  little, 

\vl'^^*  *  ^^^  '°  "'®"'     ^^^^  ^'™  ^^y  daughter ; 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  PU  counterpoise, 
•^nd  make  him  weigh  with  her. 
p  "^^  ^i^'  Most  noble  lord, 

awn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 


Tim.  My  hand  to  thee;   mine  honour  on  my 
promise. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship.   Never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fiUl  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you ! 

[Exeunt  Lucilius,  and  old  Athenian. 

Poet.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your 
lordship ! 

T^m.  I  thank  you;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordslup  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside :  these  penciled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  dve  out.    I  like  your  work, 
And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentleman:  give  me  your 
hand ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffered  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord !  dispraise  ? 

IHm.  A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for*t  as  *tis  extolled, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give :  but  you  well  know, 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters.    Believe't,  dear  lord. 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

Tim.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer,  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  speaks  the  common 
tongue. 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here.  Will  you  be  chid  ? 

Enter  Apemantus. 

Jew.  We*ll  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer.  Heil  spare  none. 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  thou  for  thy  good 
morrow; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and   these  knaves 
honest. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves?   thou 
know'st  them  not. 

Apem.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

Tim.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  know'st  I  do ;  I  callM  thee  by  thy 
name. 

7Vm.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like 
Timon. 

Tim.  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim.  That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for. 

Apem.  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the 
law. 

Tim,  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  weU  that  painted  it  ? 

Apem.  He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter ; 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  Y'are  a  dog. 

Apem,  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation  :  what's 
she,  if  I  be  a  dog  ? 
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Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  No ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  should'st,  thouMst  anger  ladies. 

Apem.  O I  they  eat  lords;  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

2Hm,  That^s  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'st  it.  Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim,  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,  which  will 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now,  poet! 

Poet.  How  now,  philosopher ! 

Apem.  Thou  liest. 

Poet.  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem.  Yes. 

Poet.  Then  I  lie  not. 

Apem,  Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Poet.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then,  thou  liest :  look  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  feigned  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That*s  not  feigned ;  he  is  so. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay 
thee  for  thy  lahour :  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is 
worthy  o*  the  flatterer.  Heavens,  that  I  were  a 
lord! 

Tim.  What  would'st  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyself? 

Apem.  kj. 

Tim.  Wherefore? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord. — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Traflic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 

Mer.  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  Traffic's  thy  god ;  and  thy  god  confound 
thee ! 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  a  Servant. 

Tim.  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Serv.  'Tis  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 
All  of  companionship. 

Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them ;  give  them  guide  to 

us. —  [ExeuTit  8om^  Attendants. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  me. — Go  not  you  hence. 

Till  I  have  thank'd  you ;  and  when  dinner's  done 

Show  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

Enter  Alcibiades,  wiih  his  Company, 

Most  welcome,  sir ! 

Apem.  So,  so,  there. — 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints ! — 
That  there  should  be  smaU  love  'raongst  these  sweet 

knaves. 
And  all  this  courtesy! — The  strain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alcih.  Sir,  you  have  savM  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight. 

Tim,  Right  welcome,  sir : 

Ere  we  depart,  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.     Pray  yon,  let  us  in. 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  Apemantus. 

Enter  two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  What  time  o'  day  is't,  Apemantus? 
Apem.  Time  to  be  honest. 
1  Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 
Apem.  The  most  accursed  thou,  that  still  omit'st  it. 
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2  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timoa's  feast. 
Apem,  Ay;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine 

heat  fools. 
2  Lord,  Fare  thee  well ;  fare  thee  well. 
Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  me  fiu*eweU  twic«. 
2  Lord,  Why,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Shouldst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I 
mean  to  sive  thee  none. 

1  Lord.  Hang  thyself. 

Apem,  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding :  make 
thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.  Away,  uupeaceable  dog!  or  I'll  spurn 

thee  hence. 
Apem,  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heeb  of  the  ass. 

[ExU. 

1  Lord.  He's  opposite  to  humanity.    Come,  shall 

we  in, 
And  taste  lord  Timon's  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord.  He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed,  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  him. 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

1  Ijord.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries. 
That  ever  govem'd  man. 

2  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !     Shall 

we  in  ? 
1  Lord.  I'll  keep  you  company.  [EUeunl. 

Scene  II. — The  Same.    A  Room  of  Slate  in 
Timon's  House, 

Hautboys  playing  loud  music.  A  great  hanqud 
served  in;  Flavius  and  others  attending :  then, 
enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  Lucids,  Lucdllu!<, 
Sempronius,  and  other  Athenian  Senators,  with 
Ventidius,  whom  Timon  redeemed  from  prison^ 
and  Attendants :  tJien  comes,  dropping  after  alU 
Apemantus,  discontentedly,  like  himself. 

Ven.  Most  honour'd  Timon, 
It  hath  pleas'd  tlie  gods  to  remember  my  Other's 

age, 
And  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents, 
Doubled  with  thanks  and  service,  from  whose  help 
I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim,  O !  by  no  means, 

Honest  Ventidius :  you  mistake  my  love. 
I  gave  it  freely  ever ;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them :  faults  that  are  rich  are  fiiir. 

Ven.  A  noble  spirit. 
[  They  all  stand  looking  ceremoniously  at  Timon. 

Tim.  Nay,  my  lords. 

Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  first. 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs 

none. 
Pray,  sit :  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes. 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [P^hey  sit, 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confessM  it. 

Apem.  Ho,  ho,  confess'd  it  ?  hang'd  it,  have  you 
not? 

Tim.  O,  Apemantus !— you  are  welcome. 

Apem.  No,  you  shall  not  make  me  welcome : 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 
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Tim.    Fie!    tbou'it   a  churl:   yon  luve   got   a 
humour  there 
loes  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame. — 
'hey  Bay,  my  lord*,  ira/vror  brnit  tit, 
at  yond'  tnao  is  ever  angry. 
o.  Jet  him  have  a  table  by  bmuelf ; 
or  ha  does  Deither  affect  company, 
lor  is  be  fit  fbr't,  indeed. 

Apem.   Let  me  stay  at  thine  appeiil,  Timon: 
come  to  observe ;  I  give  thee  warning  on't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee ;  thou  art  an  Athe- 
ian,  therefore,  welcome.  1  myself  would  have  no 
ower ;  pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent. 

Aptm.   I  scon  thy  meat :  'twould  choke  me,  for 
I  should 
le'er  flatter  thee. — O  you  godj !  what  a  number 
K  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not ! 
t  grieves  me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat 
D  one  mao's  blood ;  and  all  the  madness  is, 
-le  cheers  them  up  too. 

.  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men : 
!dethinkB,  they  ihonld  invite  them  without  knives ; 


Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't;  the  felktw,  that 
Sits   next  him  now,  parts   bread  with  him,  and 

The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught. 

Is  the  readiest  man  to  lull  him :  it  has  been  proved. 

If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  ai 

meals; 
Lest  they  should   spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous 

Qreat   men   should  drink  with   harness   on   their 

Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart;  and  let  the  health  g<> 

2  Ijori.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

Aptm.   Flow  this  way]     A  brave  fellow!— he 
keeps  his  tides  well.     Those  healths  will  make  thet- 
and  thy  stBt«  look  ill,  Timon. 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire : 
This  and  my  food  are  equals,  there's  no  odds. 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 


Much  good  dich  tliy  pmd  heart,  Apemantoa ! 
-I™-  Captain  Aki&ades,  your  heart's  in  the  Held 

^6-  My  heart  U  ever 

•fijji.  Yon  had  rather  be 
*•"  a  diaaer  of  friends. 

Jlcii.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord, 
'Here's  no  nunt  like  'em :  I  could  wish  my  best 
'wnd  at  such  a  fe8s^ 


Aftin.  'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thini 
enemies  then,  that  then  thou  might'st  kill  'em,  and 
bid  me  tu  'em. 

1  hord.  Might  we  but  have  that  bappmess,  raj 
lard,  that  yon  would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  might  express  Aome  part  of  our  zeals,  we  should 
think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect. 

Tim.  O !   no  doubt,  my  good  friends :  but  the 

gods  themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  harp 
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much  help  from  you :  how  had  you  been  my  friends 
else  ?  why  have  you  that  charitable  title  iirom  thou- 
Bands,  did  you  not  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart  ?  I 
haye  told  more  of  you  to  myself,  than  you  can  with 
modesty  speak  in  your  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  I 
confirm  you.  O,  you  gods !  think  I,  what  need  we 
have  any  friends,  if  we  should  ne'er  have  need  of 
*em  ?  they  were  the  most  needless  creatures  living, 
should  we  ne*er  have  use  for  'em ;  and  would  most 
resemble  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases,  that 
keep  their  sounds  to  themselves.  Why,  I  have 
often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might  come 
nearer  to  you.  We  are  bom  to  do  benefits;  and 
what  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own,  than 
the  riches  of  our  friends  ?  O !  what  a  precious 
comfort  'tis,  to  have  so  many,  like  brothers,  com- 
manding one  another's  fortunes.  O  joy,  e'en  made 
away  ere  't  can  be  bom !  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold 
out  water,  methinks :  to  forget  their  faults,  I  drink 
to  yon. 
Apem,  Thou  weep'st  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

2  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 
And  at  that  instant  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Apem.  Ho,  ho!     I  laugh  to  think  mat  babe  a 
bastard. 

3  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me 

much. 
Apem.  Much!  ITuclcei sounded. 

Tim,  What  means  that  trump  i — How  now ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies !     What  are  their  wills  ? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  ofllce  to  signify  their  pleas- 
ures. 

Titn.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste ! — The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom.     The  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise ; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim.  They  are  welcome  all.    Let  them  have 
kind  admittance: 
Music,  make  their  welcome.  [Exit  Cupid. 

1  Lord.  You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  y'are 
belov'd. 

Music.  Re-enter  Cupid,  mih  a  masque  of  Ladies 
as  Amazonsy  with  lutes  in  their  hands,  dancing, 
and  playing. 

Apem.  Hey  day !  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes 
this  way ! 
They  dance !  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life. 
As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil,  and  root. 
We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves ; 
And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men, 
Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again. 
With  poisonous  spite,  and  envy. 
Who  lives,  that's  not  depraved,  or  depraves  ? 
Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves 
Of  their  friends' gift? 

I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now, 
Would  one  day  stamp  upon   me:    't  has  been 

done. 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 
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The  Lords  rise  from  tahU,  with  much  euiaring  c; 
TiMoiT ;  and,  to  show  their  loves,  each  sin^U4  on' 
an  Amazon,  and  aU  dance.  Men  tcith  Womin^ « 
lofty  strain  or  two  to  the  hautboys,  and  cease. 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace. 
ftur  ladies. 
Set  a  fiiir  fiishion  on  our  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind  : 
You  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lustre. 
And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device; 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  e^'eti  at  the  best. 

Apem.  'Faitli,  for  the  worst  is  filthy ;  and  wou!^ 
not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you :  please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 

All  Lad.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[EzewU  CuFio,  and  Ladin. 

Tim.  Flavins! 

Flav.  My  lord. 

7Hm.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord. — [Aside.] — More  jewei 
yet! 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour ; 
Else  I  should  tell  him, — ^well, — ^i'  faith,  I  should. 
When  all's  spent,  he'd  be  cross'd  then,  an  he  could. 
'Tis  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind. 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 

[Exit,  and  returns  with  the  Casket. 

1  Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 
Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2  Lord.  Our  horses ! 

Tim.  O,  my  friends ! 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you.     Look  you,  my  good 

lord, 
I  must  entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much. 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ;  accept  it  and  wear  it. 
Kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  I  am  so  fieor  already  in  your  gifts, — 
AU.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  tfat 
senate  newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 

Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour. 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word :  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near?  why  then  another  time  I'll  hear 
thee: 
I  pr'ythee,  let's  be  provided  to  show  them  enter- 
tainment. 

Flav.  I  scarce  know  how.  [Asidf. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  lord  Lucius. 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  present; 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

Be  worthily  entertain'd. — How  now !  what  news  ? 

3  Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  hononrablr 
gentleman,  lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company 
to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him ;  and  has  sent  your 
honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.    I'll  hunt  with  him;    and   let  them  be 
receiv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  [Aside.]  What  will  this  come  to? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
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id  all  out  of  ui  empty  coffer: 
or  'vrill  h«  kaow  hie  parse  ;  or  yield  me  thia, 
a  sho^.  him  what  >.  beggnr  his  heart  li, 
f;mg  of  DO  power  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
19  promtsea  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
hat  what  he  spealis  is  all  in  debt;  he  owes 
or  every  ivord ;  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Hys  iotorest  for't ;  his  laad's  put  to  their  books. 
/ell,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 
efore  I  ■were  forc'd  out! 
[appier  is  he  that  has  do  friend  to  feed 
'hao  such  as  do  even  eoemiee  exceed. 
bleed  iowardly  for  my  lord.  [Exil. 

Tim.  You  do  yourselves 

luch   iTrong :  yon  bate  too  much  of  your  own 


3  Lord.   O !  he's  the  very  soul  of  bounty. 
Tim.   And  now  I  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave 
lood  worda  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
'.  rode  on :  it  is  yours,  because  you  Ult'd  it. 
2  Liord.  O !  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 

in  that 
Tint.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord !  I  know 

Can  justly  praise,  but  what  he  does  affect : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  miue  own; 
ril  t^ll  you  true.     I'll  call  to  you. 

All  Lordi.  O!  none  so  welcome. 

Tim.  I  take  all,  and  your  several  visitations. 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give : 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  l^iends, 
\nd  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiadei 


Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich : 
It  comes  io  charity  to  thee  ;  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'moDgst  the  dead,  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  Geld. 

Aldb.  kj,  defil'd  land,  my  lord 

1  Lord.  We  are  to  virtuously  bound, — 

Tim.  And  so 

Am  I  to  Tou. 

3  Lord.  So  infinitely  endesr'd. — 

Tim.  All  to  you.^Ligbls !  more  lights ! 

I  Lard.  The  l>est  of  happiness, 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  yon,  lord  TiiDon. 

Tim.  Ready  for  his  friends. 

[Extmd  Alcibiades,  Lordi,  tie. 

Apan.  What  a  coil's  here ! 

Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums  1 
t  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.     Friendship's  full  of  dregs : 
Methinks,  &lse  hearta  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 

T^m.  Now,  Apemaotus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem-  No,  I'll  nothing;  for  if  I  should  be  brib'd 
too.  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon  thee,  and 
then  thou  would'st  sin  the  faster.  Ihou  giv'st  so 
long.  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself 
in  paper  shortly :  what  need  these  feasts,  pomps, 
and  vain  glories  1 

Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once, 
I  am  sworn  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewell ; 
and  come  widi  better  music.  {Exit. 

Apem.  So ; — thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now ; — 
ThoDshalt  not  then ;  I'll  lock  thy  heaven  from  thee. 
O,  that  men's  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  [Ent. 


Scene  I. — TbeSame.  ARoominaSeruitor'shoute. 

Enter  a  Senator,  viAfapert  in  hit  hand. 

Sen.  And  laie,  five  tbouMod :  to  Varro  and  to 

He  owes  nine  thoiuand ;  besides  m;  former  sum, 
Which  makes  it  five-alid-twen^. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste  T     It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog, 
And  gire  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buj  twentv  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  gif  e  my  horse  to  Tiraon ; 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me  straight. 
And  able  horses.     No  porter  at  his  gBt£ ; 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  inrites 
All  that  pass  by.     It  cannot  hold ;  no  reason 
Caa  sound  bis  state  in  safety.    Capbis,  ho ! 
Caphis,  I  say ! 

Enter  Cafuis. 

Ca/A.  Here,  sir :  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Sen.  Oct  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  lord 

Importnne  him  for  my  moneys;  be  not  ceas'd 
With  slight  denial;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when — 
■'Commend  me  to  your  master" — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus ; — but  tell  him, 
3fy  uses  cry  to  me.    I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own :  bis  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit.    I  love,  and  honour  bim. 
But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger. 
Immediate  are  my  needs;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss'd  and  tum'd  to  me  in  words. 
But  find  supply  immediale-     Oct  you  gone : 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticlu  in  his  own  wing. 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  j;ul!, 
Which  flashes  now  a  phamix.     Get  you  gone. 

Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

iSen.  Ay,  go.  sir. — Take  the  bonds  along  with  yoii. 
And  have  die  dates  in  compt. 

Capli.  I  will,  sir. 


Go. 


[Exeunt. 

■ScKHE  It.— The  Same.   A  Hall  in  Tmoif'e  hoiue. 
EnUr  Flavios,  viilh  many  bHU  in  hit  hitui. 

10  stop :  so  senseless  of  expense. 


Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot;  takes  do  accounl 

How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  do  c*re 

Of  what  is  to  continue.     Never  mind 

Waa  to  be  so  unwise,  to  he  so  kind. 

What  shall  be  done!     He  will  not  bear,  tiO  (mL 

I  must  be  round  with  bim,  now  be  comes  liur 

hunting.  i 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie!  | 


Capk.  Good  even,  Vairo.     'ftHMt ! 

You  come  for  money  ? 

Far.  Serv.  Is't  not  your  businesi  loo  '- 

Capk.  It  is. — And  yours  too,  Isidore  ! 
Isid.  Serv.  It  is  bo. 

Caph.  Would  we  were  all  discharg'd  1    ' 
Kar.  Sere.  I  fear  it. 

Ct^h.  Here  comes  the  brd. 
Enter  Tihoh,  Ai-cibiades,  and  LonU,  etc. 


Caph.  .My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  daet. 

Tim.  Dues!    Whence  are  you ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  kiri 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph.  Please  i*  your  lordship,  be  bath  put  me  off 
To  the  iDccession  of  new  days  this  mouth : 
My  master  is  awnk'd  by  great  occasion 
To  call  upon  his  own,  and  humbly  piays  yon. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit. 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ytbee,  but  repair  to  me  next  monung. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

7Vm.  Contain  thyseli;  good  fiiead. 

far.  Serv.  One  Varro'i  servant,  nry  good  km),— 

Itid.  Sen.  From  Isidore : 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, — 

Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  auiuf' 

Var.  Sen.  'Twaa  due  on  forfeiture,  my  kud,  ^ 

And  past. — 

Ind.  Serv.  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  ktJi 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath — 
I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on; 

[Eixunl  Alcibiades,  and  £»"''' 

I'll  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither:  pi*}' 

you,  [  To  FuTin- 
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How  goes  the  world,  that  I  luo  thtu  eticoaDter'd 
With  clamoroiu  demands  of  debt,  broheD  bonds. 
And  the  detenltoo  of  loag-«nce-due  debts, 
Againit  my  honour  1 

Flan.  Please  you,  geotlemen. 

The  time  a  unagreeable  to  ihU  busiaess : 
Your  importnnacy  cease  till  after  dinner. 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  nnderstaiid 
Wherefore  yon  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  BO,  my  friends. 

Soe  them  well  entertain'd.  [Eiil  TiHon. 

Flat.  Fniy,  draw  near. 

[Exit  Flavius. 

EttCT  Afemahtds,  and  a  Fool. 
Caph.  Stay.Btay;  here  comes  the  fool  with  Ape- 
mnntua :  let's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 
far.  Sere,  Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us. 
Iiid.  Sen.  A  plsgne  upon  him,  di^ ! 
Var.  Serv.  How  dost,  fool  ] 


Apem.  No;  'tis  to  thyself. — Come  away. 

[To  the  Fool. 

ftid.  Sen.  [Tb  Vab.  Sen.]   There's  the  fool 
hangs  on  yonr  oack  already. 

Apeat.  No,  thou  stand'st  single ;  thou'rt  not  oo 
him  yet. 

Caph.  Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem.  He  last  asked  the  question. — Poor  rogues, 
and  Qsnrers'  men ;  bawds  between  gold  and  want. 

AU  Sere.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  T 

Apem.  Asses. 


All  Sen.  Why! 

Apem.  That  yon  ask  me  what  yon  are,  and  do 


good    fool.     How   docs 


AU  Serv.   Gi 
yoor  mistresB 

Fool.  She'i 
chickens  as  je 
Corinth ! 

Apem.  Good:  gramercy. 

Enter  Fngc. 

Fool.  Look  you.  here  comes  my  mistress'  pngc 

Page.  [To  Ike  Fool.]  Why,  how  now.  captsin! 
what  do'  you  in  this  wise  company ! — How  dost 
thou,  Apemantus  t 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters:  1  know  not  which  ia 
which. 

Apem.  Cnnst  not  read  T 

Page.  No. 

Apem.  There  will  Unla  lenrniog  dte.  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  lord  Timon  ;  this 
to  Alcibiades.  Go :  thou  wast  born  a  bastard,  and 
thou'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page,  Thou  wast  whelped  H  dog;  and  thoushalt 
famish,  a  dog's  death.    Answer  not;  I'm  gone. 

[Exit  Page. 

Apem.  Even  so  thou  out-rnn'st  gracs.  Fool,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  lord  TIrooo'a. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  T 


ar 
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Apem,  If  Timon  stay  at  home. — You  three  serve 
three  usurers  ? 

All  Serv.  I  would  they  served  us ! 

Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hang- 
man served  thief. 

Fool.  Are  you  three  usurers*  men  ? 

All  Serv*  Ay,  fool. 

Fool,  I  think,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his 
servant:  my  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry ;  but  they  enter 
my  mistress*  house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly. 
The  reason  of  this  ? 

Var,  Serv,  I  coald  render  one. 

Apem,  Do  it,  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster,  and  a  knave ;  which  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var,  Serv,  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  7 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like 
tliee.  'Tis  a  spirit:  sometime  it  appears  like  a  lord ; 
!9omettme  like  a  lawyer ;  sometime  like  a  philoso- 
pher, with  two  stones  more  than  his  artificial  one. 
He  is  very  often  like  a  knight ;  and  generally  in  all 
ishapes,  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in  from  four- 
score to  thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 

Var,  Serv,  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man :  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lackest. 

Apem.  That  answer  might  have  become  Ape- 
man  tus. 

All  Serv.  Aside,  aside :  here  comes  lord  Timon. 

Re-enter  Timon,  and  Flavius. 

Apem.  Come,  with  me,  fool,  come. 

JFW.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman ;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[Exeunt  Apemantus,  and  Fool. 

Flav,  Pray  you,  walk  near :  1*11  speak  with  you 
anon.  ffxeun^  Serv. 

Tim,  You  make  me  marvel.     Wherefore,  ei-e 
thb  time, 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me, 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense  * 

As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav,  You  would  not  hear  me, 

At  many  leisures  I  propos*d. 

Tim,  Go  to ; 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took, 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  mmister. 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav,  O,  my  good  lord ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  them  before  you :  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When  for  some  trifling  present  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept ; 
Yea,  'gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  pray*d  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close :  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks,  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate. 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.     My  loved  lord. 
Though  you  hear  now,  (too  late,)  yet  now*s  a  time, 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim,  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

Flav,  *Tis  all  enga^*d,  some  forfeited  and  gone ; 
And  v^hat  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues.     The  future  comes  apace ; 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? 
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Tim.  To  Lacedaemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav.  O,  my  good  lord !  the  worid  Is  hot  a  won! : 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Ttffit  You  tell  xne  true. 

Flan.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandly,  or  falsehooL^ 
Cdl  me  before  th*  exactest  auditors, 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  bless  me. 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppressM 
With  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  roam 
Hath  blaz*d  with  lights,  and  bray*d  with  minstrelsj. 
I  have  retir*d  me  to  a  wasteful  cock, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim,  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav.  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of  tLK 
lord! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  peasaDtv 
This  night  englutted !     Who  is  not  Tinaon*s  f 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  k)r> 

Timon's  ? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon ! 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  prai^. 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast-won,  fast-lost ;  one  cloud  of  winter  showen. 
These  flies  are  couch*d. 

Tim.  Come,  sermon  me  no  farther. 

No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  pass*d  my  heart ; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobfy,  have  I  given. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ?    Canst  thou  the  conscienrr 

lack. 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends?     Secure  thy  heart. 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love. 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing. 
Men,  and  men*s  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts. 

Tim.  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  9ir 
crown'd. 
That  I  account  them  blessings ;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends.    You  shall  perceive,  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  frieod«- 
Within  there ! — Flaminius !  Servilius ! 

Enter  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  other  Servant^- 

Serv.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Tim.  I  will  despatch  you  severally. — Yon,  to 
lord  Lucius ; — to  lord  LucuUus  you ;  I  hunted  with 
hb  honour  to-day: — ^you,  to  Sempronius.  Com- 
mend me  to  their  loves ;  and,  I  am  proud,  say,  that 
my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them  toward 
a  supply  of  money :  let  the  request  be  fifty  talents 

Flam.  As  you  have  sfud,  my  lord. 

Flav.  Lord  Lucius,  and  Lucullns  ?  hnmph ! 

T^m.  Go  you,  sir, — [To  another  Serv,]— to  the 
senators, 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  bare 
Deserved  this  hearing,)  bid  *em  send  o*  the  iostaot 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flav,  I  have  been  bold, 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  genera]  way,) 
To  them  to  use  your  signet^  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is*ttrue?  ean*tbe? 

Flav.  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voicr. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would  ;  are  sorry — jov  are  hononr- 

able, — 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish*d — they  know  not— 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
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y    catch  ■  wraoch — would  all  wen  well — 'tii 

piiy:— 
1  BO,  intBDoiiiE  other  lerious  matter*, 
er  diatMtcful  looks,  aod  ttaese  hard  fraclbiu, 
.tb  cerlsiD  balf-capa,  at>d  cold-moriDg  nods, 
ey  froze  me  into  sileoce. 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them  1 — 

'ythee,  mBD,  look  cheerly :  these  old  fellows 
,ve  their  ingratitude  in  them  heredita^ : 
leir  blood  ia  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows; 
is  lack,  of  kindly  warmth  ihej  are  not  bind, 
id  Dature,  as  it  grows  agaio  toward  earth, 
fashion'd  for  the  joamey,  dull,  and  henTy. — 
t  to  Veotidins,— [  To  a  Serr.]— 'Pr'y thee,— [  To 

Florins,] — be  DOtsad, 
nou  art  true,  sad  hooest;  iogenioiislj'  I  speak, 


No  blame  bekmgs  to  thee. — [  Th  Sero-'\ — Veiilidiii>> 

lately 
Buried  bis  father ;  by  whose  death,  he's  stepp'd 
luto  a  great  eitate  :  when  he  was  poor, 
Imprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  offHetidg, 
I  clesr'd  him  with  five  talents  i  greet  him  from  me ; 
Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  fiiend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five  talents :— that  had,— [  I'o  Fi^v.]— 

gire  it  these  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.     Ne'er  speak,  or  think. 
That  Tioion's  fortunes  'iDODg  bis  friends  can  sink. 
Flat.  Iwoold,  I  could  not  think  it:  that  thought 

b  bonne's  foe ; 
Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so. 


SceiteI. — TheSBme.  AI{oontinLvcvi.i.vs'shoiue. 

Fi^MiNiua  waiting.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

Sen:  I  hove  told  my  lord  of  you;  he  U  corning 
dowD  to  you. 

Flam.  I  thank  you,  air. 

Enter  Lucdllus. 

Sere.  Here's  my  lord. 

ImcuI.  [JrirfeJ  One  oflord  Timon's'inen !  a 
fpft,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right ;  1  dreamt  of 
a  silrer  bason  and  ewer  to-oight.  Flamioius,  honest 
FlaminiuB,  you  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir. 
— Fill  me  some  wine — [Exit  Servant.] — And  how 
does  that  honourable  complete,  free-hearted  gentle- 
man of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  lord  aod 

maatAr. 

Flam.  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Lucttl.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well,  sir. 
And  what  hast  thou  there  under  thy  cloak,  pretty 
Flaminius? 

Flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir, 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
faoDonr  to  supply ;  who,  havioR  great  and  instant 
occasion  to  use  fifly  talents,  hat^  sent  to  your  lord- 
ship to  furnish  him,  nothing  doubting  your  present 

Lveal.  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  donbtiDg,  says  he  T 
alu,  good  kndl  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would 
not  keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time  and  often 
I  have  dined  with  him,  and  told  him  on't;  and  come 
again  to  supper  to  him,  of  purpose  to  have  him 
spend  less,  and  yet  he  would  embrace  no  counsel, 
take  no  warning  by  my  coming.  Every  man  has 
his  fault,  and  bones^  is  his :  I  have  told  him  on't, 
but  I  could  ne'er  get  him  from  it. 

Re-enter  Servant  wilh  unn<. 

Sen.  Please  your  brdship,  here  is  the  wine. 


Lveul.  Flaminius,  1  have  noted  thee  always  wisr. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam.  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

LiKul.  I  have  observed  thee  always  foratoiTardU' 
prompt  spirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and  one  tliai 
koowe  what  belongs  to  reason ;  and  canst  use  tliR 
time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good  parts  in 
thee. — Get  yon  gone,  sirmh. —  [Tblhe  ServanC,  vhn 
goes  out.] — Draw  nearer,  honest  Flaminius.  Thy 
lord's  a  bountiful  gentleman ;  but  thou  art  'wisr, 
and  thou  knowest  welt  enough,  although  thou 
comest  to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  laoaev, 
especially  upon  bare  friendship,  without  securitv- 
Here's  three  solidares  for  thee :  good  boy,  Mdnk 
at  me,  and  say,  thou  saw'st  me  not.  Fare  tb^e 
well. 

Flam.  Is't  possible,  the  work!  should  so  mucli 
differ, 
And  we  alive  that  liv'd  1     Fly,  damned  baseness. 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

[  Tkrowiitg  the  money  atcay. 

Lucul.  Haj  now  I  see  thoa  art  a  fool,  and  fit  fur 
thy  master. 

[Exit  Lijcin.i,u.i. 

Flam.  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may 
scald  thee ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation. 
Thou  disease  of  a  fiiend,  and  not  himself! 
Has  friendship  such  a  funt  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nighta  1     O  yon  gods ! 
I  feel  my  master's  passion.     This  slave. 
Unto  this  hour,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him : 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  natriment. 
When  he  is  tum'd  to  poison? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon't! 
And,  when  he's  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of 

Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 

To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour !         [Ejrit. 


ScESE  II.— The  ; 


A  PuUk  Place. 


Enter  LdciU!),  with  three  Strangeri. 

Lue.  Who?  the  lord  Timoa?  he  U  m;  veiy 
LTod  friend,  and  nn  honourable  geDtleman. 

I  SCran,  We  know  him  for  no  lese,  though  we 
nre  but  atrangers  to  him.  But  I  crti  tell  you  one 
IhiDg.  tny  lord,  and  which  I  bear  from  common 
ramonrt :  now  lord  Timon's  happy  hours  nre  done 
and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

lAie.  Fie!  no,  do  not  believe  it;  he  caoDOtiriDt 
for  monej. 

i  Slran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that,  not 
king  ago,  oue  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord  Lncullus, 
In  borrow  so  maoy  talents;  nay,  urged  extremely 
for%  aod  showed  what  necessity  belonged  to't,  and 
yet  was  denied. 

Luc,  How? 

S  atran.  1  lei)  you,  deoled.  my  lord. 

Lue.  What  a  strange  case  was  that !  now,  before 
the  gods.  I  am  ashamed  on't.  Denied  that  honour- 
able man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour  showed  in'l. 
For  my  own  pnrt.  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have 
received  some  small  kindoensea  from  him,  as.  money, 
phte,  jewels,  and  such  tike  trifles,  nothing  comparing 
to  his;  yet.  hnd  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,  I 
should  ue'er  have  denied  his  occasioD  so  many 
(■leots. 

Enter  Sebtilius. 
I^tr.  See,  by  good  hap,yonder'Bmylord;  I  have 
nwpat  to  see  his  honour. — My  honoured  lord, — 

[ToLdciits. 
Lae.  Servilius !  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.     Fare 
thee  well :  commend  me  to  thy  hononrable-Tirtuous 
lord,  mj  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ser,  May  it  please  your  hotuur,  my  lord  hnth 


Lue.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  T  am  so  much 
endeared  to  that  k)rd,  he's  ever  sending :  how  shall 
I  thank  him,  thinkest  thou  ?  And  what  has  he  sent 
now? 

Ser.  He  has  only  sent  fais  present  occasbn  now. 
my  brd;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his 
instant  use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc.  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me : 
He  CBDDot  want  fif^-five  hundred  talents. 

Her.  Bnt  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  tny  lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Lue.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Serrilius  ? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Lue.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I.  to  disfumisli 
myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might  have 
shown  myself  honourable !  how  unluckily  it  hap- 
pened,  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a 
Uttle  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour  I — Ser- 
viliUB,  now  before  the  gods,  I  am  oot  sble  to  do;  the 
more  beast,  I  say. — I  was  sending  to  use  lord  Tlroon 
myself,  these  gentlemen  can  witness  ;  but  T  would 
not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  hnd  done  it  now. 
Commend  me  bountifully  to  his  good  lordship ;  and 
I  hope,  his  honour  will  conceive  the  fairest  of  me. 
because  I  have  no  power  to  be  kind  : — and  tell  him 
this  from  me,  I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflic- 
tions, say,  that  I  cannot  plessure  such  an  bononr- 
able  gentleman.  Good  Servilius,  will  you  befriend 
me  BO  lar,  as  to  use  mine  own  words  to  him  T 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

LtK,  I'll  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 
[Exit  Servilius. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk  indeed ; 
And  he  that's  once  denied  will  hardly  speed. 

[Erit  Ldcidk- 

1  Stran.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilins  T 

'2  Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 
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1  SlTon.  Why  thu 
Is  the  norkl'i  Mai ;  and  jnat  of  the  same  piece 
It  eveiy  datur«r'i  spirit.    Who  can  call  him 
Hia  fiieod,  that  dips  in  the  soine  dish  1  for,  JD 
M;f  knowing,  Timoa  has  tieen  this  lord's  iather, 
Aod  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse, 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Titoon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wo^s :  he  ne'er  drinks. 
But  Timou's  silver  treads  npon  his  lip; 
And  yet,  (O,  see  the  monstrous oess  of  man 
When  he  looks  oat  in  an  ungrateful  shape!) 
He  does  deny  him,  ia  respect  of  his. 
What  charitable  men  aiford  to  beggars. 

3  Slran.  Religion  groans  at  It. 

1  Slran,  For  mine  own  pari 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  lite, 
Nor  came  any  of  bis  bounties  over  rae, 
To  mark  me  for  hia  friend ;  yet,  1  protest. 
For  bis  right  noble  miod,  illustrious  virtue. 


And  honourable  carriage. 

Had  his  necesaity  made  use  of  me, 

I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donalioa. 

And  the  best  half  slioak]  have  return'd  to  him. 

So  much  I  lovs  bis  heart.     But,  I  perceive:. 

Men  mult  learn  now  with  pity  to  diapeiMe : 

For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  [Errn 


Enter  SEapBoniOB,  and  a  Servamt  ofTtma's'i- 
Stm.  Must  he  needs  trouble  me  in't  ?     Hnnip!i 
'Bove  all  others  T 

He  migbt  have  tried  kird  Lucius,  or  Liactdhs; 

And  now  Ventidiui  ia  wealthy  too. 

Whom  be  redeem'd  from  prison :  all  tbese 

Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 
Sen.  My  kird. 


It  I  take  the  c\ 


They  have  all  bf  en  touch'd,  and  found  base  metal ; 
For  they  have  all  denied  him. 

Sem.  How !  have  they  denipd  him  ? 

Have  Ventidius  and  Lufcullus  denied  him  7 
And  does  he  send  to  me  ?     Three  ?  humph ! 
It  shows  but  little  love  or  indgment  in  him : 
Most  I  be  his  last  refuge  7    His  friends,  like  phyai- 

Thrice  give  him  o 

Hehasmuchdisgrac'd  me  in't:  I  am  angry  at  hir 
That  might  have  known  my  place.    I  see  no  sen; 

for't. 
But  hia  occaswna  might  have  woo'd  me  first ; 
For,  in  my  tonsciencp,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him ; 
And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  row, 
That  I'll  requite  it  laatl     No :  »o  it  may  prove 
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An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 

And  amongst  lords  I  be  thought  a  fi>oI. 

I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  mm. 

He  had  sent  to  me  firet,  but  for  my  mind's  ssl'- 

I'd  BuchacourBEPtodohimgood.    BulDOwrtinm 

And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join;    , 

Who  bates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  mj  ro^- 

Sar.  Eicellent!  Yonr]ordship'saE«xny'i"'T 
The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  be  m»w 
man  politic ;  he  crossed  himself  by'l :  and  I  <«»' 
think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villanies  of  man  wi"  *[ 
him  clear.  How  fairly  this  lord  strivea  w  *Pf^ 
foul]  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked;  1''""?^ 
that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal,  would  set  whok  wl"* 
on  fire.  Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  ki'e-^_j 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope ; 
II  .Save  only  the  gods.    "  ~    "  ' 


Now  his  friends  are  <!«"• 
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^oors,  that  were  ne'er  BcquaiDted  with  their  wards 
ilany  a  boanteous  year,  must  be  employed 
^ow  to  guard  sure  their  master : 
Vnd  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
kVho  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house. 

[Exit. 

<c EXE  IV. — The  Same.  A  Hall  in  Timo2i*s  house. 

Enter  ttco  Servants  o/*  Varro,  and  the  Servant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and  other 
Servants  to  Timon^s  Creditors,  waiting  his  coming 
out. 

Var.  Scrv.  Well  met ;  good-morrow,  Titus  and 
Hortensias. 

Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hot.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 
Lite.  Sero.  Ay ;  and,  I  think, 

One  business  does  command  us  ail,  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Til.  So  is  theirs,  and  ours. 


Enter  Philotus. 


And,  sir, 


Luc.  Serv. 
Philotus  too ! 
Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 
Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serv.  So  much  ? 
Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet  ? 

Luc,  Serv*  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on't:  he  was  wont  to  shine  at 

seven. 
Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter 
with  him : 
You  must  consi(fer,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear,  'tis  deepest  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purso ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  litUe. 
Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit,  ru  show  you  how  t*  observe  a  strange 
event. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 
Har.  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon*s  gift. 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 
Hor,  It  is  against  my  heart. 
Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

TimoD  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels, 
And  send  for  money  for  'era. 
Har.  I'm  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can 
witness : 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 
1  Var.  Serv.  Yes,  mine's  three  thousand  crowns ; 

what*s  yours  ? 
Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  mine. 
1  Var.  Serv,  'Tis  much  deep :  and  it  should  seem 
by  the  sum, 
I  our  roaster's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall'd. 

Enter  Fi«amiitius. 

Tit,  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men. 
^^'  5eTw.  Flaminius !   Sir,  a  word.    Pray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 
Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 


Tit.  We  attend  his  ferdship:  pray,  signify  so 
much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  teU  him  that;  he  knows,  you 
are  too  diligent.  [Exit  Flamiiiius. 

Enter  Flavius  in  a  cloak,  muffled. 

Lue.  Serv.  Ha !  is  not  that  his  Steward  muffled 
so? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cbud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
•  1  Var,  Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir, — 

Flav.  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough. 

Why  then  preferr*d  you  not  your  sums  and  bills,  ' 
When  your  &lse  masters  ate  of  my  lord's  meat  ? 
Then,  they  could  smile,  and  fiiwn  upon  his  debts. 
And  take  down  the  interest  into  their  gluttonous 

maws. 
You  do  yourselves  but  wrong,  to  stir  me  up ; 
Let  me  pass  quietly : 

Believe't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end ; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Flav..  If 'twill  not  serve, 

'Tis  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves.  [Exit. 

1  Var.  Serv.  How !  what  does  his  cashier'a  wor- 
ship mutter?    • 

2  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what:  he's  poor,  and 
that's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  brcmder 
than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  such 
may  rail  against  great  buildings. 

Enter  Servilius. 

THt.  O!  here's  Servilius;  now  we  shaU  know 
some  answer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  re- 
pair some  other  hour,  I  should  derive  much  from't ; 
for,  take*t  of  ray  soul,  my  lord  leans  wondrously  to 
discontent.  His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook 
him:  he's  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Xrtic.  Serv.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are 
not  sick : 
And  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Serv.  GKxmI  gods ! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [Within.]  Servilius,  help ! — my  lord!  my 
loid ! 

Enter  Timosi,  in  a  rage  ;  Flamivivs,  foUounng, 

Tim,  What !  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my 
passage  ? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

TU.  My  lord,  here  is  ray  biU. 

Luc.  Serv.  Here's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Var.  Serv.  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi.  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em:  cleave  me  to 
the  girdle. 

Luc.  Serv.  Alas !  my  lord, — 

Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

Tit.  Mine,  fifty  talents. 
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and  the  goda  fall 

[Exit, 


Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 
Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 
l\m.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 
What  yours  7 — and  yours  ? 

1  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, — 

2  Var.  Serv»  My  lord, — 
jPtm.  Tear  me,  take  roe; 

upon  you ! 
Hot.  Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money :  these  debts  may  well 
l»e  called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  *em. 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Tihon  and  Flayius. 

Tim.  They  have  e*en  put  my  breath  from  roe, 
the  slaves : 
Creditors  ?— devils ! 

Flav.  My  dear  lord, — 

Tim.  What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

Flav.  My  lord,— 

7Hm.  I'll  have  it  so. — My  steward ! 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

7Hm.  So  fitly  ?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  LucuUus,  and  Sempronius ;  UUorxa,  all : 
rU  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  O  my  lord ! 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul : 
There  is  not  so  much  left  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be*t  not  in  thy  care :  go, 
I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  1*11  provide. 

[Elxeunt. 

ScE«E  V. — The  Same.     The  SenaU-Houae. 

The  Senate  sitting.    Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 

1  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to*t:  the 
fault's  bloody ;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die. 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.  Most  true ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 
Alcib.  Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to  the 

senate ! 

1  Sen.  Now,  captain  7 

Alcib.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine ;  who,  in  hot  blood, 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that  without  heed  do  plunge  into  't. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside, 
Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  &ct  with  cowardice ; 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault,) 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit, 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death. 
He  did  oppose  his  foe : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox. 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  labour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  caroe  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  fkctions  were  newly  bom. 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  make  his 
wrongs 
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His  ontsides ;  to  wear  them  like  his  Faiment,  can^ 

lessly. 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  ns  kill. 
What  fi>Uy  'tis  to  hazaid  life  for  ill? 
Alcib.  My  lord, — 

1  Sen,     jTou  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear: 
To  revenue  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  mr. 
If  I  speak  luce  a  captain. 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battk. 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  sleep  upon't. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  1  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ?  why  then,  women  are  more  yaliant. 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it. 
And  the  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion ;  the  fellov. 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.    O,  my  lords ! 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  ? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust ; 
But  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just. 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety ; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angxy  1 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Alcib.  In  vain?  his  service  dooi> 

At  Lacedaemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1  Sen.  What's  that  ? 

Alcib.     Why,  I  say,  my  lords,  he  has  done  Uii 
service. 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies. 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ? 

2  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em. 
He's  a  sworn  rioter :  he  has  a  sin,  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  hb  valour  prisoner. 

If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  overcome  him :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  factions.    'Tis  inferr'd  to  us. 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

Aldb.  Hard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him. 
Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  tinir. 
And  he  in  debt  to  none,  yet,  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both  : 
And  for,  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I'll  pawn  mj  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receive't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.  We  are  for  law :  he  dies ;  urge  it  no 

more, 
On  height  of  our  displeasure.    Friend,  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

Alcib.  Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.     My  ]ord.«. 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sen.  How! 

Alcib.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3  Sen.  What! 
Alcib.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot  me ; 

It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base. 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace. 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 
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1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  auger  ? 

*Tia  in  tew  words,  but  apacioiu  in  effect: 
~We  banish  tbee  for  ever. 

Alcib.  Banith  me! 

Bnnish  your  dotojte,  baoiab  nauiy, 
That  make»  the  senate  ugly. 

1  Sen.   If,  uAer  two  diiy*'  ahine  Athens  coataio 
thee. 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment.     Aod,  lut  to  awell 

lie  shall  be  executed  presently.  [Eztunt  Stnatort. 
Aleib.  Now  the  f^»  keep  you  old  enough; 
that  yon  may  lire 
Only  ia  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you! 
I  nin  worte  duo  mad :  I  hiiTe  kept  back  their  fbea, 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  Urge  inurest ;  I  myself, 
Kich  only  in  large  hurts: — all  those,  for  this? 
Is  this  the  balsam,  that  the  asuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  1    Banishmeiit! 
It  comes  not  ill;  I  hate  uot  to  be  banisb'd: 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  futy, 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athena.     I'll  cheer  np 
My  discontented  tnrapa,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tin  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds  ; 
Soldiers  shonld  brook  as  little  wrongs,  as  gods.  [ExU. 

ScK5e  VI.— A  Banquet-hall  in  Ti>oh's  Hoiue. 

Mtuic.    Tablei  let  oul :  SemanU  atUnding.     Enter 

divert  Lordi,  ai  uveral  doon. 

1  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  T  think,  this 
honourable  krd  did  but  Dy  us  this  other  day. 

1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring, 
v/hen  we  encountered.  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low 
with  him,  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his 
aerersl  friends. 


2  Lirrd.  U  should  not  be,  by  the 


earnest  inriling,  which  many  my  ti 

did  urge  me  to  put  otf;  bnt  he  hath  coDJured  mv 

beyond  them,  aod  I  must  needs  appear. 

3  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  im- 
portunate business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  ex- 
cuse. I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of  me, 
tltnt  my  provision  was  out.  ■ 

1  Lord.  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  under- 
stand how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord.  Every  man  here's  so.  What  wonM  he 
hare  borrowed  of  you  7 

1  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

3  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces.' 
1  Lord.  What  of  yon  T 

3  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir, — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Timor,  and  Attendanit. 
Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both : — And 
how  (are  you  1 

1  Lord.  Ever  at  the  best,  bearing  well  of  your 
lordship. 

2  Lord.  The  swalbw  follows  oot  summer  more 
willing,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim,  [Aiide,]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter; 
such  summer-birds  are  men.— [lo  them.] — Gen- 
tlemen, our  dinner  will  not  recompense  tnia  long 
stay:  feast  your  ears  with  the  music  awhile,  if 
ihey  will  fare  so  harshly  o'  the  trumpet's  sound; 
we  shall  to't  presently. 

1  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with  your 
lordship,  that  1  returned  you  an  empty  messenger- 
Tim.  O,  sir '.  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.  My  noble  lord,— 

Tim.  Ah !  my  good  friend,  what  cheer  1 

[3%e  banquet  brought  in. 


2  Lord.  My  most  honour^ls  lord,  I  am  e'en 
sick  of  shame,  that  when  your  lordship  this  other 
day  sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  ou't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  ]f  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before, — 
Tim.  Letitnotcumberyourbetter  remembrance. 

— Come,  bring  in  altogether. 

3  Lord.  All  covered  dishes ! 

1  Iiord.  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 
3  Lord.  Donbt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the  season 
can  yield  it. 

1  Lard,  How  do  yon  ?     What's  the  news  ? 
3  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banished ;  hear  you  of  it  T 
1  1(2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banished.' 
3  Lord,  'Tis  so ;  be  sure  of  it. 
1  Lord.  How?  howT 


2  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  whatT 

TVm.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  T 

3  Lord.  J'U  tell  you  more  anon.  Here's  a  noble 
feast  toward. 

2  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3  Lord.  Will'tholdl  will'thold? 

2  Lord.  It  does ;  but  time  will — and  lo^ 

3  Lord,  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he 
would  to  the  hp  of  hia  mistreas :  your  diet  shall  be 
in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to 
let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  irst 
place :  sit,  sit.    The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

"  You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  society  with 
thankfulness.     For  your  own  gifts  make  yourselves 
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praised,  but  reterre  atUI  to  gne,  le«t  ^ur  deitiea  be 
deap'ued.  Lend  to  eich  nun  eoough,  that  one  need 
not  lead  to  uiDtber;  for,  were  jour  godheadi  to 
borrow  of  roeo,  mea  would  fonake  the  gods.  Hake 
the  meat  be  belored,  more  than  the  man  that  give* 
it.  Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score 
of  villains:  if  there  lit  twelre  women  at  the  table, 
let  a  dozen  of  them  be — ai  they  are. — The  real  of 
your  fees,  O  gods ! — the  senators  of  Athens,  together 
with  the  commoQ  lag  of  people. — what  is  emisa  in 
them,  you  gods  make  suitable  for  deslniction.  For 
these,  my  present  friends, — as  they  are  to  me 
nothing,  so  in  nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing 
are  they  welcome." 
Uncover,  dop,  and  lap. 

[  The  duha  tinanxred  are  full  of  warm  water. 
Some  »ptak.   What  doet  hb  lordship  mean  1 


Some  oUier.  I  know  not 
Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  nefver  heboid. 
Youluwtof  mouth-fiieiKis!  smoke,  and  hike-wi 

Is  TOur  perieetioD.     This  is  Timon'a  hat ; 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries, 
Waabea  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  Cs«es 

[TkroiaHg  water  ts  Ikeiifeta 
Your  reeking  villany.     Live  louh'd,  and  hiiig^ 
Most  smiUog,  smooth,  detested  parMiKs, 
Courteous  destroyers,  e&Ue  wolves,  meek  betn: 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  tinte'tfe- 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minnte-jacb' 
Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady 
Cmst  you  quite  o'er!— Whati  doct  tboa  goT 
Soft,  take  thy  physic  first — tbou  too, — and  ihos:- 
[T%ma  ihe  tUAei  at  Ihem,  and  drite*  tkoi  i^ 


Slay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  Done. —  I 

Whsit  all  in  motion  ?     Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Wliereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Bom,  house !  sink,  Athens !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity !  [Ezit. 

Re-enttT  Oie  Lerdi,  milk  other  Lard*  and  Senatert. 

1  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords ! 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  qualin  of  lord  Timon's 
fury? 

3  Lord.  Push!  did  yon  see  my  cap? 

4  Lord.  I  have  h>st  my  gown.  1 


3  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  noa^  ^ 
humour  sways  him.  He  gavemea  jewel  the  m'"'' 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  i^y  bst:-^ 


4  Lord.  Did  yon  see  my  cap  T 

3  Lord.  Here  'tis. 

4  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord,  Let's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lori^.  Lord  Timon's  msd. 

3  Lord.  I  feel't  upon  mj  bw* 

4  l/ird.  One  day  he  gives  ns  diamines,  n»t^ 

■tones.  [Enssi 


Tim.  Let  me 
'hnt  girdlest  in 
.nd  fence  not  At 
)bediencs  tail  ir 
'lock  the  gravH 
knd  miaister  in 

Do't  in  your  pnr 
Hather  than  r«ai 
Vnd  cut  your  tm 
Lart^- handed  n 
\nd  piJl  b^  law: 

Pluck  the  Uo'd  c 

With  it  bent  oat 

Religion  to  the  f 

Dnmeitic  awe,  n 

Tnrtmction,  ihbd        .     ,  - 

Degrees,  obserrances,  cnstoms,  and  laws, 

Decline  to  your  confonndint:  contraries, 

And  yet  confusion  live !— Plagues,  incident  to  men, 

Vonr  potent  and  infectious  fcTen  heap 

On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke !  thnu  cold  sciatica, 

''ripple  our  senatora,  that  their  limbs  may  hnit 

As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  libeny 

Creep  in  the  minds  aud  marrows  of  our  youth, 

That'guDst  the  stream  of  lirtae  they  may  strive, 

And  drowD  themselves  in  riot!  itehes,  blains, 

^w  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 

Be  general  leprosy !  breath  infect  breath. 

That  their  socie^,  as  their  friendship,  may 

Be  merely  poison !     Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee, 

"at nakedness,  thou  detestable  town! 

Take  thoti  that  too,  with  multiplying  bans ! 

Ciroon  wi!l  to  the  woods ;  where  he  shall  find 

Hi'  uakiudest  beast  more  binder  than  mankind. 

Tbe  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all) 

"he  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall! 

And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 

"o  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  hiih,  and  low  I 

* —  [Exit. 


ScisE  II — Athens.    A  Room  in  Tmon's  houte. 
Enter  FtAviDS,  vn&  lux)  or  Arte  Servanli. 
\  Setv.  Hear  yon,  master  steward !  where's  our 

*"■"*  nndone ?  castolfl  nothiog  remaining? 
'wtr.  Alack !  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to 
yonT 
j^  me  be  recorded  by  the  ri^teans  gods, 


1  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke! 

So  noble  a  master  &Uen  i     All  gone,  and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  ann. 
And  go  aloDg  with  him ! 

3  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  onr  becks 

From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grsTC, 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  .him, 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd ;  and  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 
With  his  disease  of  all-shun n'd  poverty, 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  follows, 
EttUr  olhtT  SeroanU. 

Flav,  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house. 

3  Strv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timoo's  livery, 
That  see  T  by  otu*  faces :  we  are  fellows  slJll, 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow.  Leak'd  is  our  bark : 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flat.  Good  fellows  all. 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake. 
Let's  yet  be  fellows ;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  any. 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
"We  have  seen  better  days."    Let  each  take  somet 
[Giving  [feni  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.     Not  one  word  more : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[Titty  enbract,  and  part  seveml  vayt. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us ! 


ACT   IV. 
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Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 

Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 

Who  would  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  ?  or  to  live 

But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 

To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds, 

But  only  painted,  like  his  varnished  friends  ? 

Poor  honest  lord !  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; 

Undone  by  goodness.     Strange,  unusual  blood, 

When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 

Who,  then,  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 

For  tx>unty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 

My  dearest  lord, — blessed,  to  be  most  accursed, 

Kich,  only  to  be  wretched, — thy  great  fortunes 

Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord  ! 

He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingrateful  seat 

Of  monstrous  friends ; 

Nor  has  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life, 

Or  that  which  can  command  it. 

rU  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 

rU  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 

Whilst  I  have  gold  I'll  be  his  steward  stiU.    [Exit. 

ScEifE  III.— I^  Woods. 

Enter  Timow. 

Tim.  O,  blessed  breeding  sun!  draw  from  the 

earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air.     Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth. 
Scarce  is  dividant,  touch  them  with  several  fortunes. 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser :  not  nature, 
(To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,)  can  bear  great  fortune, 
But  by  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  deny't  that  lord ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary. 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides. 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.    Who  dares,  who 

dares, 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 
And  say,  "  This  man's  a  flatterer  ?"  if  one  be, 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grise  of  fortune 
Ts  smooth'd  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.     All  is  oblique ; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 
But  direct  villany.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains : 
Destruction  fang  mankind ! — Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 

[Digging. 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison — What  is  here  ? 
(lold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?     No,  gods, 
1  am  no  idle  votarist.     Roots,  you  clear  heavens ! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white ;  foul, 

fair; 
Wrong,  right;  base,  noble;  old,  young;  coward, 

valiant.  ^ 

Ila !  you  gods,  why  this  ?    What  this,  you  gods ! 

Why,  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides, 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  th'  nccurs'd ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd ;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  senators  on  the  bench :  this  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again ; 
She,  whom  the  spital-house,  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
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To  the  April  day  again.     Come,  damned  rarth. 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  put*st  ec^ 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature. — [March  afar  ^.]— Hi!  i 

drum  ? — Thou'rt  quick. 
But  yet  I'U  bury  thee :  thou'lt  go,  strong  thieC 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand.— 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest. 

[Rtserring  tomt  p:i 

Enter  Axcibiades,  vnlk  drum,  and  fife,  in  vax'ak'. 
manner;  and  Phrtivia,  and  Timaxdu. 

Alcih.  What  art  thoa  their' 

Speak. 

Tim.  A  beast,  as  thou  art.     The  canker  gTB» 
thy  heart, 
For  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Atdb.  What  is  thy  name  ?    Is  man  so  hatefbl  T' 
thee. 
That  art  thyself  a  man  ? 

Tim.  I  am  ndsanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog. 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcih.  I  know  tfaee  wei 

But  in  tlnr  fortunes  am  unleam'd  and  strange. 

Tim.  1  know  thee  too ;  and  more,  than  that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gale«: 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?     This  fell  wbore  of 

thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phry.  Thy  lips  rot  off.' 

Tim.  I  will  not  kiss  thee ;  then,  the  rot  retaTQ> 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Alcih.    How  came  the   noble   Timoo  to  ti)i^ 
change? 

Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  gi^e : 
But  then,  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcih.  Noble  Tiroon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcih.  What  is  it,  Timon? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  nooe . 
if  thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee*  (or 
thou  art  a  man!  if  thou  dost  perform,  coDfouQ<l 
thee,  for  thou  art  a  man ! 

Alcih.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries- 

Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity- 

Alcih.  I  see  them  now;  then  was  a  blessed  time- 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  hartot* 

Timan.  Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voic'd  so  regardfuUy  ? 

Tim.  Art  thou  Timandra? 

THman,  Yes. 

Tim,  Be  a  whore  still !  they  love  thee  not,  that 
use  thee : 
Give  tiiem  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust- 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours ;  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs,  and  baths;    bring  down  rose-chceke<l 

youtli 
To  the  tub-fest,  and  the  diet.  , 

Timan.  Hang  thee,  monster 

Alcih.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra,  for  his  ^'^ 
Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
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i'he  ^rant  whereof  doth  daily  mnke  revolt 
a  my  penurimia  bond:  I  have  heard  and  grieT'd, 
low  cursed  Athens,  miodlen  of  thy  worth. 
'orKt>tting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
(ut  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 

Tim.    1  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee 
gone. 

Alcib,  1  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Ti moo. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  pity  bim,  whom  thou  dost 
tronble  ? 
hnd  rHther  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  (are  thee  well : 

riere  is  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,  t  cannot  eat  it. 

Atcib,   When  I   have  laid   proud  Athens  on  a 

Tim.    Warr'st  thou 'gfunst  Athens? 

A'cib.   Ay  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tim.   The  godx  confound  them  all  in  thy  ron- 
:)ue<)t ;   and  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  eonqoered. 

Alcib.   Why  me,  Timon  T 

Tim.  That,  by  killing  of  villains,  thou  wast  bora 
to  conquer  my  country. 

Put  Dp  thy  gold :  go  on, — here's  gold, — go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air:  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one. 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  while  beard ; 
He  i«  an  OBUrer.    Strike  me  the  conuterfeit  tnatroa ; 
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It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 

HersetpB  a  bawd.     Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 

Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword,  for  diose  milk-paps. 

That  throusti  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, 

Are  Dot  wiuiin  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 

But  set  Ihem  down  horrible  traitors.     Spore  not 

the  babe. 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their 

Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut, 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse :  swear  against  objects; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes, 
Whoseproof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  norbabei, 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers : 
Make  large  confusion ;  and  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  he  thyself!     Speak  not,  be  gone. 
Alcib.  Host  thou  gold  yet?     I'll  take  the  gold 

thou  giv'st  me, 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tint.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven's  curse 

upon  thee ! 
Pkry.  S(  Timan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Tiroon ; 

hast  thou  more  ? 
Tim.  Enough  to  makeawhore  forswear  her  trade, 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.     Hold  up,  you  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant :  you  are  not  oathable, — 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear. 


TnoR**  Catb. 
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Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues, 

The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your 

oaths, 
I'll  trust  to  your  conditions :  be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you, 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  bum  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And  be  no  turncoats.     Yet  may  your  pains,  six 

months, 
Be  quite  contrary :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead ; — ^some  that  were  hang'd. 
No  matter : — wear  them,  betray  with  them :  whore 

stiU; 
Piunt  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Phry.  ^  Timan.   Well,    more    gold.  —  What 
then  ? — 
Believ't,  that  we'll  dp  any  thing  for  gold. 

Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.    Crack  the  lawyer's  voice. 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead. 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoarse  the  flamen. 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  ibe  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee. 
Smells  from  the  general  weal:  make  curl'd-pate 

ruffians  bald; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pun  firom  you.    Plague  all, 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection. — There's  more  gold : 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  danm  you. 
And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 

Phry.  Sf  THman.  More  counsel  with  more  money, 
bounteous  Timon. 

J^m,  More  whore,  more  mischief  first;  I  have 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcib.   Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens! 
Farewell,  Timon : 
If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I'll  never  see  thee  more. 

Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Aldb.  Call'st  thou  that  harm  ? 

7Hm.  Men  daily  find  it.     Get  thee  away. 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  offend  him. — 

Strike ! 

[Drum  beats.    Exeunt  Alcibiades, 
Phrtnia,  and  Tihandra. 

Tim.  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkind- 
ness, 
Should  yet  be  hungry ! — Common  mother,  thou, 

[Digging. 
Whose  womb  un  measurable,  and  infinite  breast. 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pufTd, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm. 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine ; 
Yield  him,  who  all  the  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root ! 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb ; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
Oo  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented ! — O !  a  root,— dear  thanks ! 
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Diy  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plon^-tDm  leas: 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  hquorish  draiighta, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pare  mind. 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips 

Enter  Apemaiv tus. 

More  man  ?    Plague !  plague ! 

Apem.  I  was  directed  hither :  men  report. 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  nae  them. 

Tim.  'Tis,  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a  do^ 
Whom  I  would  imitate.     Consumption  catch  tfaee ! 

Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  infected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprang 
From  change  of  fortune.    Why  this  spade?  this 

place? 
This  slave-like  habit?  and  these  looks  of  care? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft, 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  and  have  fbr^got 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  w^oods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  Uiou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee. 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  vicioos  strain. 
And  call  it  excellent.    Thou  wast  told  thus ; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters  that  bade  wel- 
come. 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers :  'ds  most  jost. 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  had'st  thou  wealth  again. 
Rascals  should  have't.     Do  not  assume  my  likeoass. 

THm.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myself. 

Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like 
thyself; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool.    What!  think*st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?     Will  these  moss'd 

trees. 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out?     Will  the  cold 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit?  call  the  creatures, — 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakfiil  heaven,  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  ezpos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature, — bid  them  flatter  thee ; 
O !  thou  shalt  find — 

Tim.  A  fool  of  thee.     Depart. 

Apem.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apem.  Why  ? 

7vn.  Thou  flatter'st  miserv. 

Apem.  I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  in't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What!  a  knave  too? 

Apem.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well ;  but  thou 
Dost  it  eoforoedly :  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.    Willing  miseiT 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  berore : 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete, 
The  other,  at  hish  wish :  best  state,  contentiess, 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
Worse  than  the  worst  content. 
Thou  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

7\m.  Not  by  his  breath,  that  is  more  mtserable* 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
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With  fayour  never  clasped,  but  bred  a  dog. 

Hadst  thoo,  like  us,  from  our  first  swntli,  proceeded 

Tlie  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 

To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugges  of  it 

Freely  command,  thou  would*sthave  plung'd  thyself 

In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 

In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  leamM 

The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  followed 

The  sugared  game  before  thee.     But  myself, 

Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary ; 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men 

At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment; 

That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 

Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 

FeU  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 

For  every  storm  that  blows ; — I,  to  bear  this. 

That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden : 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 

Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.     Why  should*8t  thou 

hate  men? 
Tbey  never  flatter*d  thee :  what  hast  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 
Must  be  thy  subject;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence !  be  gone ! — 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now : 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
Td  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thas  would  I  eat  it.  [Eating  a  root. 

Apem.  Here ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

[Offering  him  aomething. 

Tim»  First  mend  mj  company,  take  away  thyself. 

Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack  of 
thine. 

Tim.  'TLs  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd ; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

^cm.  What  would'st  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.  If  thou  wilt, 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold :  look,  so  I  have. 

^efn.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  best,  and  truest ; 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

.4j5cifi.  Where  ly'st  o'  nights,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'  days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat;  or,  rather, 
where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew  my 
mind! 

Ajfem.  Where  would'st  thou  send  it  ? 

Tim,  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never 
knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  When 
thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked 
thee  for  too  much  curiosity:  in  thy  rags  thou 
knowest  none,  but  art  despised  for  the  contrary. 
There's  a  medlar  for  thee ;  eat  it. 

Tim.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not 

•^em.  Dost  hate  a  medlar? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem,  An  thou  hadst  hated  meddlers  sooner,  thou 
•hould'st  have  loved  thyself  better  now.  What  man 
didst  thou  ever  know  untbrift,  that  was  bebved  after 
^  means  7 


Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of, 
didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Apem.  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee :  thou  hadst  some  means 
to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  A^Hiat  things  in  the  world  canst  thou 
nearest  compare  to  tiiy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  nearest;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themselves.  What  would'st  thou  do  with 
the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 

Apem.  Give  it  to  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Would*st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  con- 
fusion of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts  ? 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to.  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would 
suspect  thee,  when,  peradvenfure,  thou  wert  accused 
by  the  ass :  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would 
torment  thee,  and  still  thou  livedst  but  as  a  break- 
fast to  the  wolf:  if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greedi- 
ness would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  should'st  hazar. 
thy  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride 
and  wrath  would  confound  thee,  and  make  thine 
own  self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury :  wert  thou  a 
bear,  thou  would'st  be  killed  by  the  horse :  wert 
thou  a  horse,  thou  would'st  be  seized  by  the  leopard : 
wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion, 
and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life ; 
all  thy  safety  Were  remotion,  and  thy  defence, 
absence.  What  beast  could'st  thou  be,  that  were 
not  subject  to  a  beast?  and  what  a  beast  art  thou 
already,  that  seest  not  thy  loss  in  transformation. 

Apem,  If  thou  could'st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  niight'st  have  hit  upon  it  here:  the 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  waD,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter.  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee  \  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way.  When  I  know  not  what 
else  to  do,  Til  see  thee  again. 

Tim.  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee,  thou 
shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's  dog, 
than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.  Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon. 

Apem.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse. 

Tim.  All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are  pure. 

jlv^m.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak'st. 

Trim.  If  I  name  thee. — 
I'll  beat  thee,  but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Apem.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog .' 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem.  Would  thou  would'st  burst ! 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue !  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [Throws  a  atone  at  him. 

Apem.  Beast ! 

Tim.  Slave ! 

Apem.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue ! 

[Apemantus  retreats  hacJncard,  as  going, 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon't. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave : 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
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Thy  gravestone  daily ;  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O,  thou  sweet  king-killer,  aitd  dear  divorce 

[Looking  on  iht  gold. 
'Twixt  natural  boq  and  sire  I  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  aad  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecmted  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  god, 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities, 
And  inak'st  them  kiss?   that  speak'st  with  every 

To  every  purpose !     O  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  conroundiog  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  '. 

■Apem.  Would  'twere  so ; 

Bwt  not  till  1  am  dead!— I'll  say,  tbou'st  goM; 
Thou  will  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

^-  Throng'd      - 


Tim. 


Tim.  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 


Ay. 


•^P""-  Live,  and  lore  thy  mist.- 

Tim.  Long  live  so,  and  to  die ! — I  am  qoe.— 


in  T— Eat,  Tiinoo,  ■ 


Enler  BandUU. 

1  Battd.  Where  should  he  have  this  gM 

is  some  poor  fragmeol,  some  slender  ort  of  L ; 
remainder.  Themere  want  of  gold,  and  the  &Jji.-- 
from  of  his  iriends,  drove  him  into  this  iiielaDck>.i 

2  Band.  It  is  noised,  he  hath  a  mass  of  tror^^ 

3  Band.  Let  ds  make  theassay  upoo  bim:  f? 
care  not  for't,  he  will  supply  us  easily ;  if  he  raw- 
oualy  reserve  it,  how  shall's  get  it? 

2  Band.  True ;   for  he  brars  it  not  about  b 
'tis  hid. 

1  Band.  Is  not  this  be  7 
AU.  Where? 

2  Band.  'Tis  hb  description. 

3  Band.  He ;  I  know  him. 
AU,  Save  tbee,  Timon. 


a  that  touch  do  ] 


Tim.  Your  greatest  w 


Why  should  yon  want  1     Behold,  the  earth  hath  ' 

Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs; 
The  oaks  bear  most,  the  briars  scarlet  hips ; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.    Want !  why  want  ? 
1  Band.  We  cannot  live  on   grass,  on  berries, 

As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nur  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds, 
and  fishes ; 
You  must  eat  men.     Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
That  you  are  thieves  profess'd,  that  you  work  not 
Id  holier  shapes ;  for  there  is  bouudlesg  thefi 


In  limited  professiou.     Rascal  thieves, 
Here's  gold.    Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  the  gnp^- 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  so  'scape  hanging:  trust  not  the  pbysicBia; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slayn 
More  than  you  rob :  take  wealth  and  lives  togelbiT; 
Do  villany,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do't. 
Like  workmen-     I'll  example  you  with  thieven": 
The  bud's  a  tbief,  and  with  his  great  atlntriieu 
Robs  the  vast  sea ;  the  moon's  an  arnuit  thief, 
And  her  pnle  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun: 
The  sen's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  sur^e  remlvrs 
The  moon  into  salt  tears :  the  earth's  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stoleo 
From  general  excrement',  each  thing's  a  thkf. 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  pC' 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.    Love  not  yourselves;  s^tJ- 
Rob  one  another.     Tliere's  more  gold:  cuttbnuti; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves.     To  Alhens,  gn' 
Break  open  shops ;  nothing  can  you  strat. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it.     Steal  not  less  for  this 


ACT   IV. 

[  giTe  you;  and  gold  confound  jou  howioe'r! 
Amen.  [Tmon  reliret  to  hit  eare. 

3  Band.  He  haa  nlmoit  charmed  me  from  my 
professiou,  by  penuading  me  to  it. 

1  Band.  'Tia  m  the  malice  of  maokind,  that  fae 
thus  ndriaeaoB;  not  tofaareus  tbriveinourmjsterj. 

2  Band.  I'll  believe  talm  u  aii  enemy,  and  give 
over  my  trade. 

1  Band.  Let  as  Ant  see  peace  <o  Alliens :  there 
is  DO  time  so  muerable,  but  a  man  may  be  true. 

[Exeunt  BandiUi. 
Enter  Flavius. 
Flav.  O  you  gods ! 
Is  yond'  despis'd  and  miDOus  man  my  Ion)  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  tailing?    O  moDumeDt, 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  beatow'd ! 
What  BD  alteratioo  of  hooonr  has  deaperaie  want 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  enrtb,  than  friends 
Who  can  bring  Doblest  minds  to  basest  endn? 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
Wben  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies ; 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do! 
He  bos  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord, 
Still  serve  him  with  ray  life. — My  dearest  master! 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


Tmos  ct 


tsfaru^rdfic. 


1%m.  Away !  what  art  thou  I 

flac.  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir? 

Tim.  Why  dost  ask  tfaetl    I  have  forgot  all  men ; 

Then,  if  thon  grant'st  thou'rt  a  man,  I  have  forgot 

Ftav.  An  honest  poor  serrant  of  yours. 

Tim.  Then,  I  know  thee  not ; 

I  never  bad  bone«t  mao  about  me,  1 ; 
All  I  kept  were  knaves,  to  serve  in  meat  to  viUuus. 

Flav.  The  gods  are     " 


Tint.  What!  dostthou  weep?— Comenearer: — 
theo,  I  love  thee, 
BecBllse  tbou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'at 
FUnty  mankind ;  whose  eyes  do  never  give. 
Bat  thorough  lust,  and  laughter.     Pity's  sleeping : 
SiraagB  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 
weeping ! 
Ftav.  1  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
T'  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth 


So  true,  to 'just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 

It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 

Let  me  behoM  thy  face.     Surely,  this  man 

Whs  bom  of  woman. — 

Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 

You  perpetnal-sober  gods !     I  do  proclaim 

One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not, — but  one; 

No  more,  I  pray,— and  he's  a  steward. — 

How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 

And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  but  all,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Melhinki,  tbou  art  more  honest  now,  tfaan  wise; 

For  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 

Thou  migbt'st  have  sooner  got  another  service. 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters. 

Upon  their  first  kird's  neck.     But  tell  me  true, 

IFor  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure,) 
s  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous, 
IfnotauBUring  kindness;  and  as  rich  meo  deal  gifls. 
Expecting  in  return  twen^  for  one? 

FlaV'  No,  my  most  worthy  master;  in  wbose 

Doubt  and  suspect,  ahs!  are  plac'd  too  late. 

You  should  have  fear'd  falae  times,  when  yon  dk) 

Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  1  ahow,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love. 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living ;  and,  believe  it, 
My  most  bonour'd  lord. 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish,— that  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  i    ' ' 
Tim.  Look  thee 

Here,  take : — the  gods  ont  of  my  misery 

Have  sent  thee  treasure.     Go,  live  rich,  and  happy ; 

But  thus  conditkio'd : — thou  sbolt  build  &om  men ; 

Hate  alt,  curse  all;  show  charily  to  none, 

But  let  the  femish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone. 

Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogs 

What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;  let  prisons  swallow  'em. 

Debts  wither  'em  to  nothing.    Be  men  like  blasted 

And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods .' 
And  so,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  0  !  let  roe  stay. 

And  comfort  you,  ray  master. 

Tim.  Iftboubat'st 

Curses,  stay  not:  fly,  whilst  thou'rt  btess'd  and 

Ne'er  see  thoo  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

[Exeunt  laxrally. 
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most  courtly  and  fashionable :  performance  is  a 
1(1  of  Mrill,  or  testament,  which  argues  a  great 
kuess  in  his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Enter  Timon,  from  his  cave, 

Tiffin  Excellent  workman !  Thou  canst  not  paint 
nan  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

I^€iet,  I  am  thinking,  what  I  shall  say  I  have 
cjvided  for  him.  It  must  be  a  personating  of 
iiself :  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity, 
ttb  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow 
•uth  and  opulency. 

jTzVn.    JMust  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
vn  \¥ork  ?     Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in 
her  men  ?     Do  so ;  I  have  gpld  for  thee. 
Poet*   Nay,  let*s  seek  him : 
hen  do  inre  sin  against  our  own  estate, 
f^hen  w^e  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain,   True; 
l^ben  the  day  serves,  before  black-comerM  night, 
ind  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offered  light. 
!onie. 
Tim.  1*11  meet  you  at  the  turn.    What  a  god*8 
gold, 
Phat  he  is  worshippM  in  a  baser  temple, 
Than  where  swine  feed ! 
Tis  thou  that  rigg*st  the  bark,  and  plough^st  the 

foam; 
pettiest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave : 
To  thee  be  worship ;  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crowned  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
b^it  I  meet  them.  [Advancing. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon ! 
Pain.  Our  late  noble  master. 

Tim.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest  men  ? 
Poet.  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  boun^  tasted, 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  falPn  off. 
Whose  thankless  natures--0,  abhorred  spirits  ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What!  to  you, 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being  1     I  am  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

^  Ttia.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see^t  the  better : 
Vou,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are. 
Make  them  best  seen,  and  known. 

Pain.  He,  and  myself. 

Have  traveird  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts. 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 
^'n.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you   our 

service. 
Tim.  Most  honest  men!     Why,  how  shall  I 
requite  you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 
j       Bopi,  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you  service. 
Tim.  You  are  honest  men.     You  have  heard 
that  I  have  gold ; 
I  am  sure  you  have :  speak  truth ;   you  are  honest 
men. 
Pain.  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord ;  but  therefore 
^-fime  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 
Tim.  Good  honest  men ! — Thou  draw'st  a  coun- 
terfeit 
»^st  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  best ; 
ihou  counterfeit'st  most  lively. 

^^^'  So,  so,  my  lord. 

•njh^'  ^'®"  so,  sir,  as  I  say. — And,  for  thy  fiction, 
"y»  thy  verse  swells  with  sttiff  so  fine  and  smooth, 


That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art.— - 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur'd  friends, 
I  must  needs  say,  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  *tis  not  monstrous  in  you  ;  neither  wish  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  Beseech  your  honour, 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  ? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There's  never  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a 
knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.   Ay,  and  you  bear  him  cog,  see  him  dis- 
semble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bosom ;  yet  remain  assur'd, 
That  he's  a  nuide-up  villain. 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  I'll  give  you 
gold. 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught. 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord ;  let's  know  them. 

Tim.   You  that  way,  and  you  this ;  but  two  in 
company : — 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

[  To  (he  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  would*st  not  reside 

[  7b  the  Poet. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence!  pack!  there's  gold;  ye  came  for  gold,  ye 

slaves : 
You  have  done  werk  for  me,  there's  payment: 

hence ! 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that. 
Out,  rascal  dogs !  [Exit,  beating  them  out. 

Scene  II. — The  Same. 

Enter  Flavius,  and  two  Senators. 

Flav.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak  with 
Timon ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself, 
That  nothing  but  liimself,  which  looks  like  man. 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave  : 

It  is  our  part^  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen,  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same.    'Twas  time,  and  griefs. 
That  fram'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer  hand 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him.     Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav.  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here !  Lord  Timon !  Timon ! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends.     Th'  Athenians. 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee  : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  Thou  sun,  that  comfort'st,  bum ! — Speak, 
and  be  hang'd : 
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Act  V.  eoMiKM  3  — Her«  l»  Ida  cave. 


For  each  true  word,  a  blister ;  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o*  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking ! 

1  Sen,  Worthy  Timon, — 
THm.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  yon  of  Timon. 

2  Sen.  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 
JHrtn.  I  thank  them ;  and  would  send  them  back 

the  plague, 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen,  O!  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens ;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 

For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2  Sen,  They  confess 
Toward  thee  forgetfulness,  too  general,  gross ; 
Which  now  the  public  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Tiraon*s  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon ; 
And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render. 
Together  with  a  recompense,  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth. 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 
£ver  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim,  You  witch  me  in  it ; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
Lend  me  a  fooPs  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  ril  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  Sen,  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us. 
And  of  our  Athens,  thine  and  ours,  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be 'met  with  thanks. 
Allowed  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority : — so  soon  we  sludl  drive  back 
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Of  Alcibiades  th*  approaches  wild ; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2  Sen,  And  shakes  his  threatening  sword 

Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen,  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim,  Well,  sir,  I  will;  therefore,  I  wiJl,  sir; 
thus, — 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen, 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That  Timon  cares  not.    But  if  he  sack  fiiir  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war. 
Then,  let  him  know, — and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks  ir. 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him, — that  I  care  not, 
And  let  him  take't  at  worst;  for  their  knives  care 

not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer :  for  myself. 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp. 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.     So  I  leave  yon 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods. 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.  Stay  not :  all's  in  vain. 

Tim,  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph. 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow.     My  long  sickness 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Go ;  live  still : 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his, 
And  last  so  long  enough ! 

1  Sen,  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim,  But  yet  I  love  my  country ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

1  Sen.  That's  well  spoke. 
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Tim.   Commend  me  to  mj  lov'mg  couDtrjtnei 

1  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lipa  u  they 

puss  throDgh  them. 

2  Sen.  And  enter   ia  oar  e^n,  like  great  tri- 

Id  their  applanabg  galei. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them ; 

Xnd  tell  them,  that  to  ease  them  of  their  gri«&, 
Their  fears  offaoatilo  strokes,  tlieir  achei,  lassea, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  Ihroea 
Tliat  nature's  frngile  ressel  dolh  sustain 
In  life's  ancertain  Towage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

I'll  tench  them  to  prevent  wiH  Alcibiades'  wrath. 
3  Sen.   I  like  this  well;  he  will  return  again. 
Tim.    I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my 

That  mine  own  use  invites  rae  lo  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  felt  it:  tell  my  friends, 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whom  please 
To  stop  nSietion,  let  him  take  his  haste. 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  himself — I  pray  yon,  do  my  greeting. 
Flatj.   Trouble  him  no  further;   thus  you  still 

shall  find  him. 
Tun.  Come  not  to  me  agMO ;  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hatb  made  his  everlnsting  mansion 
L'pon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood; 
Whom  once  a  day  with  hia  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  suT^e  shall  cover :  thither  come. 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle — 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end : 
Whu  is  amiss,  plague  and  infeclioD  mend ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works,  and  death  their  gain. 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams:  Timon  bath  done  his  reign. 
[Exit  Timon. 


1  Stn.  His  discontent 

2  Stn.    Our  hope  in  him  ia  dead.     Let  ns  return. 
And  Btnin  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril. 
1  Sat.  It  requires  swift  foot.  {Exeutti. 

ScEni  III.— TA«  WalU  ofAlhtM. 


■K  unremovabty  coupled 


I,  and  a  Meuenger. 
I  Sen.   Thou  hast  painfully  discover'd :   are  his 
files 
At  full  as  thy  report  ? 

Mat.  I  have  spcdte  the  least ; 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

S  Sen.   We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not 

Men.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend, 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppoi'd. 
Yet  our  old  love  made  ■  piuticular  force. 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends: — this  man  was 

riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cnre, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  Imported 
His  fellowship  i'  the  cause  against  your  city. 
In  part  for  his  sake  mov'd. 

£Rfer  SenaloTi  front  Tixoif. 

1  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timoo ;  Dothing  of  hiro  ex- 

The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust.  In,  and  prepare : 
Oura  is  the  faU,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  snare. 

[ExeuTU. 
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Enter  a  Soldier,  leelnng  TiHon. 

Sold.  By  bU  descriptiaQ  this  abould  be  the  place. 

Who's  here?   speak,  ho! — No  answer? — What  is 

this? 
Timon  ia  dead,  who  hath  DUtstrotch'd  his  span : 


Some  beast  rear'd  this ;   there  does  not  live  a  mnn. 
Dead,  sure,  and  this  bis  grave.— What's  on  this 

T  cBonot  read ;  the  character  I'll  take  with  wax : 
Our  captain  bath  ia  everj  figure  skill ; 
An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  ;onng  in  dars. 
Before  proad  Athens  he's  set  down  bj  this. 
Whose  tail  the  marli  of  his  ambition  is.  [ExiL 


Walli  of  Athdm,  (leKortd.) 


ScBTB  v.— Before  the  WalU  o/Athmi. 
Tmmpett  Kund.    Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Fortet. 

Aleib.  Soond  to  this  coward  aod  iBscivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [A  parley  founded. 

Enter  Senalort  on  QieuKdU. 
Tin  now  jou  have  gone  on,  and  lill'd  thatime 
With  all  Ucentious  measure,  making  joor  wills 
The  scope  of  justice :  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have  wander'd  with  oar  travera'd  arms,  and  breath'd 
Oar  sufferance  vainly.    Now  the  time  is  flush, 
When  crouching  marrow,  id  the  bearer  strong. 
Cries  of  itself,  >>  No  more :"  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease ; 
And  pnrsy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen.  Noble,  aad  young, 

When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit. 
Ere  thou  hadat  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear. 
We  sent  to  thee ;   to  give  thy  rages  balm. 
To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  hives 
Above  their  quantity. 

3  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 

Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love, 
By  humUe  message,  and  by  promis'd  means: 


We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  These  walls  of  onrs 
Were  not  erected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  grief:  nor  are  they  sucb. 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schoob 

should  fall 
For  private  &ults  in  them. 

2  Sen.  Nor  are  they  hviag, 
Who  were  the  motives  that  yon  Gtst  went  out ; 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  Doble  lord. 
Into  onr  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 

Which    nature    loaths)    take   thou    the    destin'd 

tenth; 
And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die. 
Let  die  the  spotted. 

I  Sen.  All  have  not  offended ; 

For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take. 
On  those  that  are,  revenge :  crimes,  like  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman, 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  Uiy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Atheniao  cradle,  and  those  kin, 
Which  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath  must  fMI 
With  those  that  have  oBended.     Like  a  shepheid. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


Approach  the  fold,  aod  cull  th'  infected  forth. 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2  Sen.  What  thou  wilt, 

rhou  mther  shilt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile, 
rhan  hew  Co't  with  thy  iword. 

1  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 
Agaiost  onr  rompir'd  gatei,  and  thej  ghall  ope, 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  ^ntle  heart  before. 

To  saj,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove, 
Or  any  token  of  thioe  honour  else, 

That  thoa  wilt  use  the  wars  m  thy  redresa, 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  iu  our  town,  till  we 
HuTe  seal'd  tby  full  desire. 

Atcib.  Then,  there's  my  glove : 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports. 
Those  enemiea  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  youraeises  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more ;  and, — to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  menning.^nol  a  man 
Shall  pons  his  quarter,  or  affeod  the  stream 
Of  rei^lnr  justice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
But  shall  be  rendered  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both,  'Til  moat  udily  spoken. 

Akib.   Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

[The  Senators  deKend,  and  open 
the  gaU*. 


EnltT  a  SoldieT. 


Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead ; 
Enlomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea  : 
And  on  bis  grave-stone  this  insculptare,  wluch 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  inipressloii 
luterprets  for  my  poor  ignorance, 
Alcib.  [K«ir£i.]  "  Here  lies  a  wretched  cone,  of 

wretched  soul  bereft : 
Seek  not  ray  name.    A  plague  consume  you  wicked 

caitiffs  left ! 
Here  lie  I  Timon;  who.  alive,  all  living  men  did 

hate: 
Pass  by,  and  carse  thy  fill;   but  pass,  and  stay  nor 

here  thy  gait." 
These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits : 
Though  thou  afahoTT'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scom'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplet  > 

From  nif^rd  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 

Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 

On  thy  low  grave  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead 

Is  noble  Tiioon;  of  whose  memory 

Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city. 

And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword : 

Make  war  breed  peace;   make  peace  stint   war; 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. — 
Let  our  drums  strike.  [Eieunl. 


TlMOH*!  Gain. 


Anuni.  from  the  Fnji. 
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ACT  r.— ScE5«  I. 

"  —  iriatb'd.  hi  ilwere" — "  BreBtli'd"  ii  inured  fty 
eontlaut  practice ;  eu  trained  a*  oot  (o  be  wearied.  To 
breathe  a  bone,  i*  lo  exerciM  him  for  ihe  coune.  So 
inH*HLiT:— 

It  k  the  Itnaiiatg  Onu  otiaj  wlih  me. 

"He  rASBis" — A«  weno' 
in  the  Mihrt  Witei  or 
thii  pa$tei.  Muter  Fonl." 

"  When  ve  far  reeompeme  haee  praiid  tke  tiUe"— 
"  We  uvai  here  luppoH  (wya  VVBrbnrlDD)  the  Poet 
biuy  in  reading  in  hu  own  work ;  and  that  theae  three 
line*  are  the  iatrodaction  of  the  poem  addreHed  to 
Timad,  which  he  aftetwarda  give*  ibe'Paialer  aa  ac- 

"  Our  pottf  It  at  a  gum,  lehick  oozia" — The  reading 
nf  the  original  is : — 

Our  poede  !■  u  a  gavit  whLcb  vtat 

Frovq  irbmcc  \i4  Domiaht, 
Fops  changed  Ihi*  to^ 

Our  pouie  !■  ai  a  gum  vhlcb  tttuet. 
The  reading  "ooze*"  i*  Johnaon'i.  Tieck  maintains 
that  the  psHage  should  itand  as  in  the  origina].  He 
aayi,  "The  act,  the  Battery  of  thia  poet  of  occaaiona, 
which  is  aaefDl  lo  those  who  pay  for  it  The  Bipreaaion 
is  hard,  forced,  and  obscnre,  but  yet  to  be  andenlood." 
We  agree  with  Knight,  that  "ne  cannot  see  bow  the 
conatnicdon  of  the  sentence  can  anppott  thia  interpre- 
tation," and  retain  the  reading  of  Pope  and  Johnaon. 

"  Each  tound  it  cHAris" — II  ia  doobtfnl  whether 
the  oJd  copy  ha*  eka/ti,  or  ekaiei  i  the  long  /  and  / 
being  not  very  distinguiihable  fnnn  each  other,  in  ordi- 
nary Old-Engbih  printing.  Either  reading  may  beiu*- 
tified  in  the  beedom  of  poetical  dicttou.  bnt  "  cbaie*" 


appear*  more  h'ke  the  Shakespearian  luage 


in  queation : — 

lAke  u  ihr  ocrBq  Aafing  wlih  hb  immda, 
^VlIh  raging  bitloir  1IL«  agaliut  the  rocki. 
Johnson  tfainks  the  whole  so  obscure  that  aome  luf 
mast  have  been  lost  in  the  mannacripi.  Yet  we  arr  nni 
lo  take  the  Poet  here  a»  Bhakeapeare'a  own  repneniu- 
tive  i  on  the  contrary,  as  Henlej  well  iDmarics : — "  W" 
jnmble  of  incongruous  image*  seeois  to  have  been  d<- 
aigned,  and  pat  into  the  month  of  the  poetaster,  that  tbr 
reader  might  appreciate  his  talents:  ilia  laagtago,  tbenr- 
fore,  ibonld  not  be  considered  in  Che  abslncL" 

"  Vpmt  the  HaiLS  of  my  preieutmenl" — "'  As  aoiin  If 
my  book  has  been  preaenled  to  locd  Timon," — Joa^'O'' 

"Seeaki  kit  ovn  sTi^miiG"— The  conteit  sbo*' 
that  the  Fainter  had  with  him  a  portnil  of  TiiKX'.  in 
which  the  grace  of  the  attitude  spoke  "  bis  own  alaad- 
ing," — the  oabitna]  carriage  of  the  original. 

"  —  arlifirial  iTREFa" — i.  e.  The  contaat  of  art  <"'>> 
natare.    So  in  VinDS  akd  Adonis: — 

l40k,  wbcn  a  painter  would  Borpua  Iba  ti^ 
Id  iltnnin^  out  ■  wcU-propoitioji'd  nrvd. 
Hia  an  Wlih  CBtnre'B  worVmaimliip  at  ttr^ft, 
Afl  iTihe  dead  itie  Uving  ihoiild  exceed. 
The  allusion  waa  ao  frequent  that  it  was  probably  effi- 
ciently intelligible  in   this  brief  phra«e.      Ben  Jouoii 
in  his  verses  prefixed  to  Ihe  fint  folio,  speakl  ot  tbr 
bead  of  Shakespeare  there  engraved  aa  one — 
Wherein  Ibe  (ranr  had  a  Krift 
V^th  Dsnin  to  outdo  the  lite. 


I  .tyle. 


—The  prectioe  of  wriliof 
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and  Borne.  Bat  it  had  nme  qoite  oat  of  oae 
twro  centuriet  before  the  date  m  thia  play,  while  the 
^laaaic  cottom  was  well  koown  to  any  reader  of  Gold- 
LDg'e  "  Ovid/'  or  North'a  "  Platarch  •/'  and  thia  it  ia  that 
the  Poet  refen  to. 

"— >  no  LiTKLL*D  «a/tce"^"To  level  la  to  a»iii;  to 
point  the  shot  at  a  mark.  8haketpeare*B  meaning  ia, 
my  poem  ia  not  a  aatire  written  with  any  particalar 
rie'w,  or  'leveU'd'  at  any  single  person:  I  fly^  like  an 
eagle,  into  a  g;eneral  expanse  of  life,  and  leave  not,  by 
any  private  mischief,  the  trace  of  my  passage."— Job «• 
soic. 

*'  I  mil  unaoLT  to  you*^.  e.  I  will  open,  explain, 

«• — from  the  olass-fac'd  JUUUrer** — "That  shows 
in  hia  look,  as  by  rejleetionf  the  looks  of  his  patron."^ 
JoBirsoir. 

**  —  even  he  drope  down 
The  knee  before  kirn,''  etc. 

Stevena  remarka  apon  this  passage,  that  either  Shake- 
speare meant  to  pat  a  ftlsehood  into  the  month  of  the 
Poet,  or  had.  not  yet  thoroughly  planned  the  character 
of  Apemantus ;  for,  in  the  ensuing  scenes,  his  behaviour 
is  aa  cynical  to  Timon  as  to  his  foUowers.  It  is  answered 
that  the  Poet,  seeing  that  Apemantus  paid  frequent  vis- 
its to  Timon,  natnmlly  concladed  that  he  was  equally 
coorteona  with  other  guests. 

"  To  PROPAOATB  their  staiee"^.  e.  To  advance  or 
improve  their  varioas  conditions  of  life. 

"  —  conceived  to  scopb"^.  e.  Properly  imagined, 
appositely,  to  the  pmrpoee, 

**  In  our  coMDiTion" — "  Condition*'  is  here  used  for 
art,  or  jtrofetaion.  The  Painter  has  formed  a  picture 
in  his  mind  according  to  the  description  of  the  Poet, 
and  he  says  that  it  was  a  subject  fitted  Ibr  the  painter 
as  well  aa  the  poet. 

"  Follow  hie  stridet ;  hU  lobhieeJiU  with  Undanee"^ 
*'  One  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  emoyments  I  had  when 
a  boy  waa  in  the  contemplation  of  those  capital  prints 
by  Hogarth,  the  'Harlot's,  and  Bake's  Progresses,' 
which,  along  with  some  others,  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
a  great  hall,  in  an  old-fashioned  house  in  -— »  shire,  and 
seemed  the  solitary  tenants  (with  myself)  of  that  anti- 
quated and  life-deaerted  apartment 

"  Reo^lection  of  the  manner  in  which  those  prints 
Qsed  to  affect  me  has  ofVen  made  me  wonder,  wnen  I 
have  heard  Hogarth  described  as  a  mere  comic  painter, 
as  one  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  raise  a  laugh.  To 
deny  that  there  are  throughout  the  prints  which  I  have 
mentioned  circumstances  mtroducea  of  a  laughable  ten- 
dency, would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  conunon  notions 
of  mankind ;  but  to  suppose  that  in  their  ruling  charac- 
Ut  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the  risible  faculty,  and  not  first 
and  foremost  to  the  very  heart  of  man,  its  best  and  most 
serious  feelines,  would  be  to  mistake  no  less  grossly 
their  aim  ana  purpose.  A  set  of  severer  satires,  (for 
tbey  are  not  so  macn  comedies,  which  they  have  been 
likened  to,  as  they  are  strong  and  masculine  satires,) 
less  mingled  with  any  thing  of  mere  fun,  were  never 
written  upon  paper,  or  graven  upon  copper.  They  re- 
semble Juvenal,  or  the  satiric  touches  in  Timon  op 
Athkss. 

''  I  was  pleased  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
Deiog  asked  which  book  he  esteemed  moat  in  his  library, 
answered,  'Shakispiabb;'  being  asked  which  book 
he  esteemed  the  next  best,  replied,  'Hogarth.'  His 
ff^phic  representations  are  indeed  books;  they  have 
ue  teeming,  firuitful,  suggestive  meaning  of  worde. 
Others'  pictnres  we  look  at—his  prints  we  read. 

*'  In  porsuance  of  thia  parallel,  I  have  sometimes  en- 
^tained  myself  with  comparing  the  Timoh  op  Athkrs 
of  Shakespeare  (which  I  have  just  mentioned)  and  Ho- 
Rvth's  *Bake's  Progress'  together.  The  story,  the 
>>M>rBl,  in  both,  is  neariy  the  same.  The  wild  coarse 
of  not  and  extravagance,  ending  in  the  one  with  driving 
^  Prodigal  finom  the  society  of  men  into  the  solitude 
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of  the  deserts,  and  in  the  other  with  conducting  the 
Bake  through  his  several  stages  of  diasipation  into  the 
still  more  complete  desolations  of  the  mad-house,  in  the 
play  and  in  the  picture  are  described  with  almost  equal 
tone  and  nature.  The  *  Levee  of  the  Bake,'  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  second  plate  in  the  series,  is  al- 
most a  transcript  of  Timon's  Levee,  in  the  opening  scene 
of  that  play.  We  find  a  dedicating  poet,  and  other  sim- 
ilar characten,  in  both.  The  concluding  scene  in  the 
*  Bake's  Progress'  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  last  scenes 
of  Timon. "--Oh.  Lamb. 

"  This  delightful  writer  has  not  observed  that,  in  an- 
other of  Hogarth's  admirable  transcripts  of  human  life, 
the  '  Matriage  i-la-Mode,'  the  painter  has  alao  exhibited 
an  idea  which  is  found  in  the  Timon  op  Athbms— the 
faithful  steward  vainly  endeavouring  to  present  a  warn- 
ing of  the  ai^roach  of  debt  and  dishonour,  in  hia  neg- 
lected accounts:— 


O  mv  good  lord  t 


At  many  times  I  broaght  in  my  accoonts, 

Laid  them  before  you ;  yoa  would  throw  them  oft" 

KmoRT. 

"DniBK  the  free  air*'^"  to  drink  the  air,  like  the 
hauetue  tetherioM  of  Virgil,  is  merely  a  poeticiBl  phrase 
for  draw  the  air,  or  breaUie,  To  'drink  the  me  air,' 
therefore,  through  another,  ia  to  breathe  fiwely  at  his 
will  only."^^.  Wakbpibld. 

**A  thousand  moral  paintings  lean  sAo«"^"  Shake- 
speare seems  to  intend,  in  this  dialogue,  to  express  some 
competition  between  the  two  great  arts  of  imitation. 
Whatever  tiie  Poet  declaraa  himsell'  to  have  shown,  the 
Painter  thinks  he  could  have  shown  better."— Johbsoh. 

**Hi9  honeatv  rewards  him  in  itself*^"  The  mean- 
ing of  the  first  line  the  Poet  himself  explains,  or  rather 
unfolds,  in  the  second.  '  The  man  is  honest'  '  True ; 
and  for  that  veir  cause,  and  with  no  additional  or  ex- 
trinsic motive,  he  will  be  so.  No  man  can  be  jnstiy 
called  honest,  who  is  not  so  for  honesty's  sake,  itself  in 
eluding  its  own  rewarda.' "— -Colbridgb. 

*'—' Never  ma  f 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping,**  etc. 

That  is,  "  Let  me  never  henceforth  consider  any  thing 
that  I  possess  but  as  owed  or  due  to  you :  held  for  your 
service,  and  at  your  diaposaL"  In  the  same  aenae,  Lady 
Macbeth  saya  to  Duncan  :— 

■      '  Your  seif  sills  ever 
Have  theirs,  themselTea,  and  what  is  theizs,  ia  eompl^ 
Tb  make  their  audit  at  your  highneaa*  pleasure, 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

"  Well  fare  vou,  obhtlbman" — Timon  is  addressing 
the  Painter,  and,  taking  leave  of  him  for  the  present,  he 
says,  "  Well  fare  you,  gentleman**  and  not  gentlemen, 
as  is  usually  printed,  slwndoning  the  old  copy. 

"  —  UBCLBW  me  quite**'^**  To  '  unclew'  is  to  unwind 
a  ball  of  thread.  To  *  unclew'  a  man,  is  to  draw  out  the 
whole  mass  of  his  fortones."^JoHii80ir. 

"  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord** — The  mean- 
ing ia  so  obscure,  that  I  can  offer  no  satisfactonr  expla- 
nation; and  the  reader  must  take  his  choice  of  coivjec- 
tural  corrections.  The  best,  I  think,  is  that  of  Judge 
Blackstone,  who  supposes  the  common  typographical 
error  of  a  transposition — "  Anny  that  I  had  no  wit— to 
be  a  lord. "  Heath  would  read,  "  That  I  had  so  wrong* d 
my  wit  to  be  a  lord ;"  and  M.  Mason,  more  plausibly, 
"  That  I  had  an  angry  wish  to  be  a  lord." 

"  AcHBs  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints**'^ 
**  Aches"  is  here,  as  in  act  y.  scene  2,  and  in  the  Tbm- 
PBST,  (act  i.  scene  2,)  to  be  pronounced  as  adiwyllable. 

"— »o  MBBD, 'ftvt  he  repavs**-^!.  e.  No  desert;  a 
frequent  old.use  of  the  word,  though  it  generally  signi- 
fies reward.  In  this,  Shakespeare  was  not  peculiar :  it 
was  the :  language  of  his  time.  T..  Hey  wood,  in  his 
"  Silver  Age,"  ( 1613,)  employs  to  meed  as  to  deserve  .*— 
And  yet  thy  body  wutds  a  better  grave. 
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•*  AU  USB  of  quiUanee"-^**  Use"  is,  I  think,  here  em- 
ployed for  usury,  in  its  ancient  sense— 1.  e.  inUre$t, 
whether  hi^h  or  low.  **It  exceeds  all  interest  ever 
paid  in  acquittal  of  a  debt" 

SCKNE  II. 

"  Bui  yond  man  i$  iter  angry" — Knight  retains  and 
defends  the  original  very ;  but  the  antithesis  of  the  brief 
fury  with  "  ever  angry"  seems  necessary,  and  the  typo- 
graphical change  of  very  for  "ever"  is  of  the  most  com- 
mon occurrence. 

"^  at  thine  a p peril"— Stevens  and  others,  not  un- 
dentanding  this,  have  altered  it  to  our  peril;  but  "  ap- 
peril,"  in  the  same  sense,  occurs  three  times  in  Ben 
Jonson,  and  is  alio  used  by  Mlddleton. 

** —- 1 myeelf  would  have  no  power;  pr'ytheet  let  my 
meat  make  thee  Hlent" — "  Timon  (says  Tyrwhitt)  like 
a  polite  landlord,  disclaims  all  power  over  his  gaests. 
His  meaning  is,  'I  myself  would  have  no  power  to 
make  thee  silent;  but,  pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  perform 
that  office.' " 

**  ^  they  ehould  invite  them  without  khives" — Every 

guest  in  our  author's  time  brought  his  own  knife,  which 
e  occasionally  whetted  on  a  stone  that  hung  behind  the 
door. 

**Mu  lord,  IN  heart" — ^We  must  suppose  Timon 
here  pledging  one  of  his  guests.  "  In  heart"  is  a  very 
old  English  phrase  for  heartily,  oimeerely. 

**  Much  good  DiCH  thy  good  heart** — So  printed  in  all 
the  old  copies ;  an  apparent  corruption  of  d*it,  for  do  it. 
It  is  remarkable  that "  dich"  has  been  found  dn  no  other 
writer,  nor  is  it  traced  in  any  provincial  dialect 

**~-'we  ehould  think  ourtelvet  for  ever  perfect"— 
Not  meaning  in  moral  excellence,  but  in  secure  happi- 
ness ;  as  Macbeth  uses  the  word — "  I  had  been  perfect 
else/' 

"  —  The  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise,"  etc. 

This  is  Warburton's  ingu  'ou^  emendation  of  a  diffi- 
ctdt  passage,  which  in  the  old  copies  runs  thos : — 

Tktr*  taste,  touch,  sU  pless'd  from  thy  table  liae. 
Warburton's  restoration  of  the  text  makes  four  of  the 
senses  to  be  gratified  at  Timon's  table,  while  the  sight 
is  to  be  delighted  by  the  coming  mask.  Coleridge,  (in 
his  '^Literary  Remains,")  adverting  to  Warburton's 
change,  says,  **  This  is  indeed  an  exceUent  emendation." 

,  "  —  h€*d  be  cross'd'  then" — Theobald  and  Stevens 
aay,  that  "  an  equivoque  is  here  intended,  in  which 
**  cross'd"  means  naving  his  hand  crossed  with  money, 
or  having  money  in  his  possession,  and  to  be  crossed,  or 
thwarted.  So  in  As  You  Like  It  : — "  Yet  I  should  bear 
no  erosSi  if  I  did  bear  you ;"  many  cmoB  being  marked 
with  A  cross  on  the  reverse. 

" — wretched  for  his  mihd" — Johnson  and  othen  say 
this  means  **  for  his  nobleness  of  soul."  It  rather  seems 
to  convey  the  sense  of  **  for  having  his  mind  on  any 
thing."  ^ 

"  —  ru  call  TO  y0«"— The  modem  readmg  is,  "  I'll 
call  on  jon."  The  old  reading  is  retained,  as  the  an- 
cient idiomatic  phrase  for  call  on, 

"  —  depil'd  land,  my  lord" — Alcibiades  plays  upon 
the  word  pitched,  used  by  Timon. 

"  I  doubt  whether  their  lbos  be  worth  the  ««m«"— i.  e. 
Their  bows :  to  make  a  leg  was  formerly  to  make  a  bow. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"  And  late,  Jive  thousand :  to  Varro  and  to  Isidore" — 
This  is  ordinarily  pointed  thus : — 

And  tale,  fire  tfaouMnd  to  Vtnx) ;  snd  to  Udcne 
He  owes  nine  thoosand. 

We  follow  Knight  in  retaining  the  punctuation  of  the 
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original.  The  Senator  is  recapitalatiiig  what  Ta 
owes  himtelf— <'  And  late  five  tfaouaand ;" — "  be$yc»  i 
former  sum,  which  makes  it  five-and-Cwentj."  T: 
mention  of  what  Timon  ovres  to  Varro  said  I&iikn . 
parenthetical. 

*^^  it  foals  me  straight^*—!,  e.  Iwsmsediateif, 

"  —  JVb  porter  at  his  gate** — ^i.  e.  No  one  to  keep  x 
intruders;  as  we  now  say,  "  He  keeps  open  botee." 

"  Can  souicD  his  state  in  S€sJ>i^*^'-^-So  the  dd  o^pas 
the  meaning  being,  that  no  reaoon  can  aoond  Tis£i 
state  and  find  it  in  safety.    The  oaoal  reading  has  ban 
found f  which  is  not  more  intelli^ble  dian  ''•oasd. 
Thos  Collier,  with  whose  text    I   cx>iicur,  bat  doc  1H2 
his  explanation.    **  Sound"  rather  aeema  to  be  takeac 
in  HsicKT  VIII.,  for  proclaim-^**  ^nj  Hearen  be  $eni 
not  my  disgrace." 

"  — A»#  fracted  dates" — i.  e.  Hie  hands,  or^'if* 
tions,  broken  by  not  being  paid  at  the  dale  when  d:^- 

SCEIVE  II. 

^  "  W€u  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kimtT'' — This  is  eSf 
tically  expressed  i^- 


•^■^^^—  Never  —.Lr^. 
Was  [wude\  to  be  nnwiee,  (tit  order}  to  be  eo  kisd. 

Conversation  (as  Johnson  observea)  affivrda  many  exsa- 
pies  of  similar  lax  expression. 

"  Oood  even,  Varro" — The  old  eta^e-directfon  a 
"  Enter  Caphis,  Isidore,  and  Varro."  Caphis  we  ksa*, 
was  the  servant  of  the  senator  who  mnas  Timon's  crea- 
tor, and  the  other  two  appear  to  have  beeo  serrsoB  <^ 
Isidore  and  Varro,  although  addressed  by  the  names  d 
their  respective  masters,  and  so  deairaated  in  the  pre- 
fixes of  ail  the  folios.  *'  Good  even,'  or  ^o^  dem  v» 
the  usual  salutation  from  noon,  the  moment  that  *'  go^ 
morrow"  became  improper. 

"  With  clamorous  demands  of  debt,  broken  hondi"" 
So  the  old  copies  unifonnly.  Malone  altered  the  t^c 
to  "  date-broken  bonds,"  which  agrees  v«dth  the  ''fiacted 
dates"  of  the  preceding  scene.  Yet  the  old  text  k  ^^ 
enough  as  it  stands. 

"Grahercies,  good  foot* — ^This  woid,  from  ^ 
French  grand  merei,  is  usually  emplojed  in  the  singu- 
lar;  as  a  little  further  on  in  this  scene. 

"  /  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock" — ^This  »  «» 
obscure  and    perhaps  misprinted   phrase,   which  hsf 
divided  the  commentators.    Pope  boldly  cut  the  knot 
by  substituting  "  a  lonely  room."    Hanmer  and  Wsf- 
burton  explain  it  to  be  a  cockloft,  or  garret  Ifiog  "> 
waste,  or  pat  to  no  use.    But,  as  Johnson  well  bsjb, 
"  there  is  no  evidence  that  cock  was  ever  used  br  r^f* 
loft,  or  waste  for  lying  in  wasU."    Otfaen  say  that  it 
means  what  we  now  call  a  waste-pipe  ;  a  pipe  contioa- 
ally  running,  and  canying  off  supeifluous  water— a  v«y 
strange  place  fi3r  the  steward  to  retire  to,  ts  be  fasnuf 
needed  the  waste-pipe's  aid  (as  the  critics  say  it  ope- 
rated) **  to  keep  the  idea  of  Timon's  mcreasing  pro^i^' 
ity  in  his  mmd."    Nares  (Glossary)  gives  the  toostw- 
tellienble  interpretation.    He  takes  "  cock"  to  mean  the 
usual  contrivance  for  drawing  liquor  from  a  cask.    The     | 
preceding  lines  intimate  that  many  of  these  vrere  kf^J^ 
run  to  waste,  in  the  riot  of  a  prodigal  house,  "«'i"^ 
drunken  spilth  of  wine."    He  retires  to  one  of  these 
scenes  of  waste,  and,  stopping  the  vessel,  sets  hi^  ^J^ 
to  flow  instead.    Tlus  is  probably  the  sense  intended, 
the  thought  being  hastily  and  imperfecdy  expressed 

*^And  try  the  arquhbnt  of  hettrts  by  borrmn^f 
The  contents  of  a  poem  or  pUy  were  formerly  aS^ 
the  *'  argument"    "  If  I  would  (says  Timon)  by  b^f' 
rowmg  try  of  what  men's  hearts  are  eomposed—^*'^'      * 
they  have  in  them,"  etc. 

"  —  XNOENioDSLT  /  spcak"^"  Ingenious"  vas  ■"* 
ciently  used  instead  oi  ingenuous.  So  in  the  Tiii'^ 
or  THE  Shrew  :— 

A  coarse  of  lesmlng  snd  Uf^snious  stttdies. 
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ACT   III.— ScE!fE  I. 

•'  Mere* 9  three  solidarxs /or  lAe«'* — **  Where  Shake- 
eare  fband  thii  odd  word  (rajs  Mr.  Narea)  U  uncer- 
in.  *  Solidaia^  ia,  in  low  Latin,  the  word  for  the  daily 
ly  of  a  common  aoldier;  and  'tolidare*  the  verb  ex- 
-essing  the  act  of  paying  it — whence  oomea  tlie  word 
Idier  itself.  From  one  or  the  other  of  theae,  aome 
Titer  had  formed  the  English  word.  Or  the  true  read- 
ig  may  be  wUdaU,  whica  is  precisely  $oUdaia  made 
ixglish." 

*'  Z/nta  THIS  Rov«'* — The  old  copiea  read,  "  Unto  hi$ 
onotir."  As  there  seems  no  honour  in  an  ingpite  in 
a^ng  hia  benefoctor's  feast  still  nndigeated  withm  him, 
turn  appefuns  to  be  certainly^  a  misprint;  and  "  this  hoar" 
»  a  most  probable  correction. 

Scene  II. 

**  —  had  he  mUtookhimt  and  gent  to  fs^"— i.  e.  **  Had 
le  (Timon)  mistaken  himself  and  sent  to  me,  I  would 
te'^er,  etc.  He  means  to  insinoate  that  it  woald  have 
3een  a  kind  of  mistake  in  Timon  to  apply  to  a  person 
i^ho  had  received  such  trifling  favoan  from  him,  in  pre- 
fexence  to  LncoUos,  who  had  received  much  greater; 
but  if  Timon  had  made  that  mistake,  he  should  not  have 
denied  him  so  many  talent8."^M.  Masov. 

'*  *  Had  he  mietook  him'  means,  had  he  by  mistake 
thoQght  him  under  leas  obligations  than  me,  and  sent  to 
me  accordingly." — Hiath. 

"  —  so  MANT  to/0fU«"— L  e.  A  certain  amount  of 
money,  referring,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the  letter  or 
aote  requesting  the  loan.  Some  editors  have  boldly 
changed  it  into  "Mf  talents."  But  Malone  has  well 
shown  that  this  use  of  the  indefinite  was  Uie  phraseology 
of  the  age.  Similar  idioms  have  not  gone  out  of  use 
in  Scotland,  as  "  he  sold  »o  mneh  of  the  estate,"^L  e. 
he  sold  a  certain  part  of  the  estate. 

**  —  thai  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little 
pa-rt" — "  Part"  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  misprint, 
as  Johnson  thinks  for  park ;  according  to  Theobald  for 
dirt — M.  Mason  uys  for  port,  (i.  e.  for  a  little  pomp.) 
Yet  the  sense  of  the  old  text  is  well  enough.  He  rays 
be  purchased  what  could  give  but  a  small  "part"  of 
honour,  and  loat  a  great  deal  of  it. 

"  —  every  fiaUerer's  spiRiT"r-Tke  folio  has,  "  eveiy 
flatterer's  sport"  But  it  gives  no  distinct  meaning, 
while  the  antithesis  of  the  "  world's  soul"  to  the  <'flat^ 
terer's  spirit"  shows  that  this  was  the  word  meant;  and 
it  gives  the  beat  sens^. 

"  —  in  respect  of  his"—!,  e.  "  In  respect  of  his  /or- 
itf  tt« ;  what  Lacius  denies  to  Timon  is  m  proportion  to 
what  Latins  possesses,  less  than  the  usual  alms  given  by 
good  men  to  beggars." — Jonirsoir. 

**  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation^ 
And  ike  best  half  should  have  returned  to  him"  etc. 

That  is,  "  I  would  have  treated  my  wealth  as  if  it  had 
been  a  donation  from  him,  and  then  returned  him  half 
of  that  for  which  I  thus  conceive  myself  indebted  for  his 
bounty."  This  seems  to  me  very  clear,  and  is  the  ex- 
planation generally  received ;  though  Mr.  Singer,  whose 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  prefers  another  in- 
terpretation, and  objects  to  this.  He  interprets  it,  "  I 
woald  have  put  my  wealth  into  the  form  or  a  gift,  and 
sent  him  ^e  best  half  of  it"  To  this  the  word  '.'  re- 
tam'd"  seems  iireconcileable. 

Scene  III. 

"  They  have  all  been  touch'd" — i.  e.  Tried;  allud- 
ing to  the  touchstone.    So  in  Kino  Richard  III.  :— 

0  Bttckinffham,  now  do  I  plav  the  touch, 
To  try,  if  uou  be  current  gold,  indeed. 

"  Havt  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  denied  Am"— As  the 
Uoa  here  halts  more  than  usual,  some  of  the  editors  have 
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roposed  to  insert  the  name  of  Lucius,  and  to  recast  th6 
me :— 

Hare  Lndus  imd  Ventidias  sad  LacaDns 

Dented  him  aUt 

I  rather  think  that  the  line  is  as  originally  written,  but 
that  the  Poet  made  an  error  in  his  accent,  (as  he  some- 
times does,  both  in  forei^  and  in  classical  names,)  by 
Eronouncing  Lucullus  with  the  acce^t  on  the  first  syl- 
ible. 

''Thricb  give  him  over**— The  old  copies  read, 
**  Thrive  give  him  over,"  which  Stevens  explains  to 
mean,  that  Timon*s  friends,  who  have  thriven  by  him, 
give  him  over,  like  physicians,  aAer  they  have  been  en* 
riched  by  the  fees  of  the  patient  The  misprint  was, 
however,  a  very  easy  one,  and  **  thrice"  (which  John- 
son  introdaoed)  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  three 
friends  of  Timon,  Ventidias,  Lucullus,  and  Lucius,  had 
given  him  over,  and  by  the  three  of  a  previous  line. 

"^the  villainies  of  man  wiU  set  him  clear"-^**  The 
devil's  foUj  in  making  man  politic  ia  to  appear  in  this; 
that  he  will,  at  the  long  run,  be  too  many  for  his  old 
master,  and  get  free  of  his  bonds.  The  villainies  of 
man  are  to  set  himself  dear,  not  the  devil,  to  whom  he 
is  supposed  to  be  in  thraldom. "^Ritsoh. 

This  sense  appeared  to  me  perfectly  obviouf  till  I 
found  a  mass  or  comments^  understanding  the  worda 
otherwise.  Servilius  is  said  to  mean  that  "  man*s  vil- 
lainies are  such  that  they  will  make  the  devil  seem 
guiltless  in  comparison,  sind  so  clear  him  from  punish- 
ment" But  why  this  should  eroee  the  devil  is  not  ap- 
parent 

**  Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  rousb"-- > 
i.  e.  Keep  within  doors,  for  fear  of  duns.  So  in  Mka- 
suRX  FOR  Miasurx,  (act  ii.  scene  2:  V*"  You  will  turn 
good  husband  now,  Pompey ;  you  wiU  keep  the  house,*' 

Scene  FV. 

"Else,  surely,  his  had  equaWd"^!.  e.  "Your  mas- 
ter's confidence  exceeded  my  master's,  or  my  master's 
demand  had  been  equal  to  your  master's;"  as  Timon's 
extravagance  had  no  limits.  "  Above  mine"  for  above 
that  of  mine  is  an  inaocnncy  justifiable  enough  collo- 
quially. 

"Knock  me  down  with  ^em :  cleave  me  to  the  girdle"^ 
This  is  a  bitter  angry  play  on  the  double  sense  of  the 
word  bill — ^the  traoesman  s  account,  and  the  old  weapon 
of  that  name ;  and,  though  a  <}uibble,  it  is  not  out  of 
character  in  the  excited  mood  m  which  Timon  speaks. 
It  ma^  be  observed  in  real  life  that,  in  violent  anger  and 
vexation,  the  mind  often  flies,  as  if  for  relief,  to  a  poor 
joke  and  a  forced  laugh. 

"Lucius,  LucuUuSf  and  Sempronius;  Ullorxa"— > 
''The  folio  (1632)  omita  'UUorxa,'  and  it  is  certainly 
superfluous  as  regards  the  measure,  and  a  name  (as  8t^ 
vens  observes)  '  unacknowledged  by  Athens  or  Rome.' 
Nevertheless,  it  is  found  in  the  folio,  (1623,)  and,  as  it 
does  not  in  any  way  afiect  the  sense,  we  insert  it. 
Shakespeare  has  allowed  himself  great  license  in  the 
names  of  many  of  the  characters,  which  (as  Johnson  re- 
marks) are  Roman,  and  not  Grecian;  and  in  the  first 
scene  of  this  act  he  has  spoken  of  coins,  ('solidarea,') 
of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge."^ 
Collier. 

Scene  V. 

"He  did  BSHAVB  Am  anger" — There  have  been 
doubts  as  to  the  reading  and  sense  here,  the  folio  ha\nng 
"behoove  his  anger."  But  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Rowe  hit  upon  the  true  word  in  printing  be* 
have,  as  used  in  the  transitive  sense,  found  in  old  poets, 
for  to  manage,  to  govern,  to  use ;  as  in  Spenser,  just  be- 
fore our  Poet's  time : — 

—  who  hia  limba  with  laboon,  and  his  mind 
Behaves  with  carea. 

And  in  Davenant,  in  1630 1~~ 

How  well  my  atari  behavt  their  inflaeaee. 
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We  have  the  evidence  of  this  original  Mnse  in  the  pfaraiep 
"behave  himself/'  ''behave  oonelves/'  etc. — ^i.  e.  gov- 
ern himself  well  or  ill. 
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—  if  BEARiKo  earrf  W* — ^i.  e.  If  submUsion  cany 
away  the  prize.  "  Carry  it*'  was  a  common  idiom  in 
this  sense,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  still  speak  of 
carrying  the  day. 

"  —  by  mercy" — He  attests  "mercy"  to  the  justice 
of  a  homicide  in  self-defence. 

"  — '  Tit  INFERRED  to  fw" — ^i.  e.  It  is  broughtf  or  pro- 
duced to  ns.  Shakespeare  not  unfreqaently  uses  the 
verb  to  infer  in  this  sense.     Thus  in  Hevrt  YI.  (Part 

III.  :)— 

Inftrring  argomenta  of  mi^ty  f(»nee. 

"-^and  LAT/or  hearts" — ^i.  e.  Lay  out  for  hearts,  as 
we  now  express  it.  Thus  Ben  Jonson  says,  "  Lay  for 
some  petty  principality."  To  "  lay"  was  of  old  used  for 
way-lay.  Thus,  m  Middleton's  "  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheap- 
side,"  we  have  "lay  the  water-«ide,"  and  "lay  the 
common-etairs."  In  Mayne's  "  City  Match,"  Quartfield 
says:— 

The  country  has  been  Uud^  and  warranta  granted 

To  apprehend  him. 

Scene  VI. 

"  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring"— To  tire 
on  is  to  fatten  on,  like  a  bird  of  prey  pecking  at  its 
victim;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  and  Venus  and  Adonis.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Z.  Jackson  is  right  in  thinking  "  tiring"  a  misprint 
for  stirring. 

"  Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries'^ — This 
being  the  reading  of  all  editions,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  giving  a  fair  sense,  I  have  not  cared  to  disturb  it, 
though  I  incline  strongly  to  believe  that  the  Poet  wrote 
thus  :— 

Who  ftuck  and  spangled  with  your  flatteries, 

Waahes  it  o£ 

"  Bum,  house  I  sinkj  Athens !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity  /" 

Plutarch  records  the  circumstance  which  o>nverted 
the  generous  Timon  into  a  misanthrope.  We  subjoin, 
from  North's  translation,  the  entire  passage  relating  to 
Timon : — 

"  Antonius  forsook  the  ci^  (Alexandria)  and  company 
of  his  friends,  and  built  him  a  house  in  the  sea,  by  the 
isle  of  Pharos,  upon  certain  forced  mounts  whicn  he 
caused  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and  dwelt  there,  as  a  man 
that  banished  himself  from  all  men's  company— saying 
that  he  would  lead  Timon's  life,  because  he  had  the  like 
vnnong  offered  him  that  was  afore  offered  unto  Timon ; 
and  toat  for  the  unthankfulness  of  those  he  had  done 
good  unto,  and  whom  he  took  to  be  his  friends,  he  was 
angry  with  all  men,  and  would  trust  no  man.  This 
Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  that  lived  about  the  war 
of  Peloponnesus,  as  appeareth  by  Plato,  and  Aristopha- 
nes' comedies ;  in  the  which  they  mocked  him,  calling 
him  a  viper,  and  malicious  man  unto  mankind,  to  shun 
all  other  men's  companies  but  the  company  of  youne 
Alcibiades,  a  bold  and  insolent  youth,  whom  he  would 
greatly  feast,  and  make  much  of,  and  kissed  him  very 
gladly.  Apemantus  pondering  at  it,  asked  him  the  cause 
what  he  meant  to  make  so  much  of  that  young  man 
alone,  and  to  hate  all  others.  Timon  answered  him — 
*  I  do  it  (said  he)  because  I  know  that  one  day  he  shall 
do  great  mischief  unto  the  Athenians.'  This  Timon 
sometimes  would  have  Apemantus  in  his  company,  be- 
cause he  was  much  like  to  his  nature  and  conditions, 
and  also  followed  him  in  manner  of  life.  On  a  time 
when  they  solemnly  celebrated  the  feasts  called  ChocBf 
at  Athens,  (to  wit,  the  feasts  of  the  dead,  where  they 
made  sprinklings  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead,)  and  that 
they  two  then  seated  together  by  themselves,  Apeman- 
tus said  unto  the  other,  'O,  here  is  a  trim  banquet, 
Timon.'  Timon  answered  again,  'Yea,  (said  he,)  so 
thoa  wert  not  here.'    It  is  reported  of  him  also,  that 
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this  Timon  on  a  time  (the  people  being  assembled  ia  ^ 
market-place  about  despatch  of  some  affiura)  gcA  sp  ii* 
to  the  pulpit  for  orations,  where  the  orators  coouDcs'y 
used  to  speak  unto  the  people ;  and  siletice  beioc  may 
every  man  listening  to  hear  what  he  'wooJd  say,  htessse 
it  was  a  wonder  to  see  him  in  that  place ;  at  leofrh  b 
began  to  sneak  in  this  manner: — '  My  locda  of  At^. i 
have  a  little  yard  in  my  house  where  there  gFowei±  i 
fig-tree,  on  the  which  many  citizens  bave  banged  tfae» 
selves ;  and  because  I  mean  to  make  aoine  balldiog  ^ 
on  that  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  yon  all  nndef^ssd 
it,  thatbefore  the  fig-tree  be  cut  down,  if  any  of  yci:  be 
desperate,  you  may  there  in  time  go  han^  yonrseli:^' 
He  died  if  the  city  of  Thales,  and  waa  baried  npoo  ^ 
sea-side. .  Now  it  chanced  so,  that  the  aea  getting  dl  ' 
compassed  his  tomb  round  aboat,  that  do  man  &mii 
come  to  it;  and  upon  the  same  was  written  this  epi- 
taph : — 

Here  Uea  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  aool  bereft. 

Seek  not  my  name :  a  plagve  conmime  yoa  wicked  wreccha  \A 

It  is  reported  that  Timon  himself,  when  be  lived,  mad* 

this  epitaph;  for  that  which  was  commonly  rehearsed 

was  not  his,  but  made  by  the  poet  Callimacnos : — 

Here  Ue  I,  Timon,  who  alire  all  Uring  men  did  hsee. 

Pass  by  and  curae  thy  fill ;  but  paas,  and  stay  noc  here  thj  gai" 

**  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day  attnut'-^ 
Timon,  in  his  mock  banquet,  has  thrown  nothing  at  bis 
guests  but  warm  water  and  the  dishea  that  contained  it 
The  mention  of  "  stones,"  in  the  passage  cited,  rasy  be 
thus  plausibly  accounted  for : — Stevens  states  that  Mr 
Stratt,  the  engraver,  was  in  possessioa  of  a  mannscrtpit 
play  on  this  subject,  which  is  supposed  to  have  heenei 
older  drama  than  Shakespeare's.    There  is  a  scene  in  i: 
resembling  the  banquet  given  by  Timon  in  the  premit 
play.     Instead  of  warm  water,  he  sets  before  bis  &!« 
friends  stones  painted  like  artichokes,  and  afterwards 
beats  them  out  of  the  room.     He  then  retires  to  the 
woods,  attended  by  his  faithful  steward.     In  the  la^rsct 
he  is  followed  by  his  fickle  mistress,  etc.,  after  being  R- 
ported  to  have  discovered  a  treasure  by  digging.    Ste* 
vens  pronounces  it  to  be  a  wretched  compositioa,  sJ* 
though  apparently  the  work  of  an  academic.     It  is  po*> 
sible  that  this  production  may  have  been  of  some  ser- 
vice to  Shakespeare.    It  has  since  been  printed  (1S42) 
by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

ACT  IV — ScEWE  I. 

"  And  fence  not  Athens"^**  This  passage  is  printed,  in 
all  modem  editions,  as  follows: — 

Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  ^ou  waD, 

That  girdlett  in  thoee  woiyea  I    Dire  in  the  earth. 

And  fence  not  Athena  i 

We  follow  the  punctuation  of  the  original.  When  Tiffios 
says,  "  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,'*  he  apostrophizes 
the  city  generally — the  seat  of  his  splendour  and  his 
misery.  To  say  nothing  of  the  metrical  beanty  of  tbe 
pause  after  thee,  there  is  much  greater  force  and  propri- 
ety in  the  arrangement  which  we  adopt" — ^Kkight. 

"  Convert  o'  the  instant"—"  Convert"  is  here  osetj 
in  the  sense  of  turn — turn  yourself  •' green  virginity" 
So  in  Ben  Jonson's  **  Cynthia's  Revels  r' — 

O  which  way  shall  I  first  convert  myaelf  1 
GifTord,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  mentions  that  the  tronl 
occurs,  in  this  sense,  in  the  old  translation  of  the  Bible  :-^ 
"  Howbeit,  after  this  Jeroboam  converted  not  from  hti 
wicked  ways." 

**  —  CONFOUNDING  contrarics" — ^i.  e.  ContrtficW* 
whose  nature  it  is  to  waste  or  destroy  each  other.    So  m 

HxNRT  V. : — 

as  doth  a  galled  rock 

Overhang  and  Juay  his  coitfounded  base. 

**^with  multiplying  bans"— i.  e.  Curses.  To  ^ 
is  to  curse. 

Scene  II. 

''  So  noble  a  master  fallen"-^"  Nothing  conbibtitM 
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more  to  the  exaltation  of  Timon'8  character,  than  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  servants.  Nothing  bat  real  viiv 
tne  can  be  honoored  by  domestics :  nothing  bat  impar- 
tial kindness  can  gain  affection  from  dependents."— 
JoHMsoir. 

"  They  embracet  and  part  several  ways" — We  owe 
to  Mr.  Collier  the  restoration  of  this  old  expressive  Btage> 
direction,  instead  of  **  Exeant  Servants,"  as  it  stands  in 
modem  editions.  These  explanatory  paisages,  as  weU 
as  the  text,  might  be  by  Shaxespeare. 

"  —  Stntnre,  unusual  blood" — "  Blood"  was  an- 
ciently used  for  natural  inclination,  passion,  appetite ; 
for  'which  sense  Stevens  qaotes  old  Gower,  and  the 
*'  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's 
time  ascribed  to  him ;  but  he  might  have  found  in  his 
undoubted  productions  equally  good  authority.  Thus, 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing: — '*  Wisdom  and  blood 
combating  in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to 
one  blood  hath  the  mastery." 

Scene  III. 

"  Ji  is  ike  pasture  lards  the  bother's  sides" — ^The 
original  reading  is  thus : — 

It  is  the  patumr  lards  the  bntker^s  sides ; 
The  want  that  makes  him  leave. 

Former  commentators  have  filled  many  pages  in  striving 
to  restore  the  true  reading,  and  to  explain  not  only  these 
lines,  but  the  context.  After  all  their  labours,  the 
reader  was  still  left  to  say,  with  Johnson, "  the  obscurity 
is  still  great,  though  we  should  admit  the  emendation." 
But  a  late  happy  discovery  of  Mr.  Singer's  throws  un- 
expected, light  on  the  whole,  b^  restoring  the  true  read- 
ing of  a  single  word,  and  changing  a  single  letter.  The 
preceding  hues  are  well  explainea  by  Knight : — 

"Touch  the  'twinn'd  brothers'  with  'several  for- 
tunes,' (i.  e.  with  different  fortunes,)  and  *  the  greater 
scorns  the  lesser.'  The  Poet  then  interposes  a  reflection 
that  man's  nature,  obnoxious  as  it  is  to  all  miseries,  can- 
not bear  great  fortune  without  contempt  of  kindred  na- 
mre.  The  greater  and  the  lesser  bromers  now  change 
places : — 

Raise  me  tliis  beggar,  and  '  deny't*  that  lord. 

This  word  'deny't'  was  changed  by  Warburton  into 
denude,  Coleridge  says,  *  Deny  is  here  clearly  equal 
towiihhold;  and  the  it  (quite  in  the  genius  of  vehement 
conversation,  which  a  syntaxist  explains  by  ellipses  and 
tubaudiiurs  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  yet  triumphs 
over  asienorances  in  a  contemporary)  refers  to  accidental 
and  artmcial  rank  or  elevation,  uiplied  in  the  verb 
ratse. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Collier  in  inserting  "rother,"  (in- 
stead of  broiker,  as  it  stands  in  the  folios,  and  all  other 
editions,)  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Singer.  The  suggestion 
was  made  in  a  letter  published  in  the  **  Athenaeum,"  in 
April,  1842,  in  which  the  writer  truly  observed,  that  to 
clnnge  brother  to  **  rother"  removed  the  whole  difficulty 
of  a  passage,  regarding  which  commentators  had  so 
much  disputed.  Warburton  recommended  wether f  with 
a  near  approach  to  the  meaning  of  the  line;  but  a 
"  rother"  is  a  horned  beast,  such  as  oxen  or  cows ;  and 
in  Gelding's  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  (1567,)  we  meet 
with  the  expression  of  ''herds  of  rother-beasts."  But 
Shakespeare  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
word  from  his  own  youthful  experience,  for  in  the  town 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon  (as  indeed  is  stated  in  HoUoway's 
"  General  Provincial  Dictionary")  is  what  is  still  called 
a  rother'market.  The  word  "  rother"  is  also  found  in 
the  statute-book.  (Jacob's  "  Law  Dictionary,"  staL  21. 
Jac  L  chap.  18.) 

This  reading,  and  the  use  and  meaning  of  "  rother," 
is  still' further  confirmed  by  a  discovery  of  the  Shake- 
speare Society,  of  an  old  entry  in  the  original  records  of 
Stntford-upon-Avon,  directing  that  "the  beast-market 
be  holden  m  thd  Roder  street,  and  in  no  other  place." 

**-^for  every  orisb  of  fortune" — i.  e.  Every  step  or 
degree  of  fortune. 
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'*  Gold  f  yellow,  gliUering,  precious  ^oM"— This 
whole  passage  bean  too  close  a  resemblance  to  Lucian 
to  have  been  accidental.  There  was  no  English  trans- 
lation in  Shakespeare's  day,  nor  is  there  any  probability 
whatever  that  he  was  a  Greek  scholar.  My  only  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery,  upon  which  the  English  cridcs  have 
thrown  no  satis&ctory  light,  is,  that  he  must  have  got  at 
Lucian*s  general  sense  through  the  ordinary  Latin  trans- 
hition  commonly  accompanying  the  orinnal,  or  through 
an  ItaUan  or  French  translation.  Franklin  thus  trans- 
lates the  parallel  passage  of  the  Greek  satirist : —  "  Timon 
in  digging  finds  gold,  and  thus  addresses  it—'  It  is,  it 
must  be  gold;  fine,  yellow,  noble  gold,  sweet  to  be- 
hold. Burning  like  fire,  thou  shiuest  night  and  day : 
what  vir^n  would  not  spread  forth  her  bosom  to  receive 
so  beautiful  a  lover !' "  etc. 

**  lamno  idle  votarist" — ^i.  e.  "I  am  no  insincere 
or  inconstant  supplicant.  Oold  will  not  serve  me  in- 
stead of  rooto.  "---Johnson. 

"  You  clear  heavens"-^!,  e.  **  Clear"  as  undarkened 

by  guilt  or  shame;  as  opposed  to  man  stained  with 

crime.    So  in  Lxar — **  the  clearest  gods;"  and  in  the 

Rape  of  Lucricb  : — 

Hien  CoOadne  agafai  by  Lucrece'  side, 
Jn  her  clear  bed  mi^  have  reposed  idIL 

(i.  e.  her  unpolluted  bed.) 

"  Pluck  stout  men^s  pillows  from  below  their  heads" — 
"  Stout"  means  here  in  heeUtk.  There  was  a  notion  that 
the  departure  of  the  dying  was  rendered  easier  by  re- 
moving the  pillow  fixjm  under  their  heads. 

"  This  yellow  slave" — This  single  eloquent  phrase^ 
falling  on  a  poetical  mind,  brought  by  personal  circum- 
stances into  a  mood  of  feeling  somewhat  like  Timon's, 
kindled  into  one  of  the  most  intensely  poetical  and 
beautiful  shorter  poems  of  our  language — ^the  late  Dr. 
Leyden's  address  to  "  the  vile  yellow  slave,"  the  "  slave 
of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine,"  for  whose  vile  radiance  he 
had  sacrificed  health  and  probably  life,  and  certainly 
domestic  happiness ;  and  who  now  came  to  mock  vrith 
his  presence  Lis  victim's  hours  of  pain  and  disease. 

"  —  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again" — "  It  is 

not  clear  what  is  meant  by '  wappen'd '  in  this  passage ; 

perhaps  worn  out,   debilitated.    In  Fletcher's   'Two 

Noble  Kinsmen,'  (which  tradition  says  was  written  in 

coqjunction  with  Shakespeare,)  we  have  unwappered 

in  a  contrary  sense : — 

we  preveut 
The  loathaome  misery  of  age,  begnlle 
Hie  gout,  the  rheum,  that  in  lag  noun  attend 
For  gray  ujproachers:  we  come  toward  the  gods 
Young  MDdunwcjiper'd,  not  halting  under  czimes 
Many  and  stale. 

Grrose,  in  his  provincial  '  Glossary,'  cites  wappered  as  a 
Gloucestershire  word,  and  explains  it  'restless  or  fa- 
tigued, (perhaps  worn  out  with  disease,)  as  spoken  of 
a  sick  person.'.  Stevens  cites  a  passage  from  Middle- 
ton's  and  Decker's  '  Roaring  Girl,'  in  which  wapj>ening 
and  niggling  are  said  to  be  all  one.  Niggling,  in  cant 
language,  was  com(>any-keeping  with  a  woman.  *  Wed ' 
is  used  for  wedded.  *  It  is  gold  that  induces  some  one 
to  accept  in  marriage  this  '  wappen'd  widow,'  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  spital-house,  or  those  afilicted  with  ul- 
cerous sores,  would  cast  the  fforge  at,  (i.  e.  reject  with 
loathing,)  were  she  not  gilded  over  by  wealth.' " — 
Singer. 

"  To  the  April  dat  again"— Tho  "April  day"  is 
not  ihefooCs  day,  as  Johnson  ima^rined ;  but  the  spring- 
time of  life.     Shakespeare  himself  has,  in  a  sonnet:— 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime. 

'*  I  will  not  kiss  thee"—"  This  alludes  to  an  (pinion 
in  former  times,  generally  prevalent,  that  the  venereal 
affection  transmitted  to  anottier  left  the  infecter  five.  I 
will  not  (says  Timon)  take  the  rot  from  thy  lips,  by 
kissing  thee." — ^Johnson. 

"  —  through  the  window'bars  bore  at  mcn^s  eifes""^ 
No  satisfactory  explauatiou  has  been  given  of  this  line, 
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and  tome  aa  yet  inoorrigible  error  of  the  preM  appears 
probable.  One  of  the  coigectnrea  is  ingenious.  Tyr- 
■  whitt  would  read,  widow'*  ftarft—the  barb  being  a  com- 
mon  old  word  for  some  part  of  female  dress.  Chancer 
describes  Cressida  as  wearing  a  barbe.  Yet  this  does 
not  well  salt  the  context.    Binger  explains  thns : — 

"By  'window-bua'  the  Poet  probably  means  'the 
partlet,  gorget,  or  kerchief,  which  women  pat  about 
their  neck,  and  pin  down  over  their  paps,'  sometimes 
called  a  nieed^  and  translated  mamiUare,  or  fateia  pee* 
iorali* ;  and  described  as  made  of  fine  linen.  From  its 
semi-transparency  arose  the  simile  of  'window-bars.' 
The  younger  BosweU  thought  that  window*  were  used 
to  signify  a  woman**  brea*tg,  in  a  passage  he  has  cited 
from  Weaver's  *  Plantagenet's  Tragical  Stoty ;'  but  it 
seems  doubtful.  The  paMage  hardly  wairants  Johnson's 
explanation: — 'The  virgin  shows  her  bosom  through 
the  lattice  of  her  chamber/  " 

"  And  mince  it  *€nu  remone"'^**  An  allnaion  to  the 
tale  of '  (Edipns.' " — Johnson. 

**ru  tru9t  to  your  conditions" — "You  need  not 
swear  to  contmue  whores ;  I  will  trust  to  your  inelina- 
tion*." — Johnson. 

"  Conditions"  was  often  used  by  the  older  writers,  as 
Bacon,  Raleigh,  and  the  contemporary  poets,  for  quali" 
tie*,  characteristics,  general  dispositidn. 

"  -y  Yet  may  your  pain*,  *ix  month*** — The  meaning 
of  this  passage  appears  to  be  as  Stevens  explains  it — 
"  Timon  had  been  exhorting  them  to  follow  constantly 
their  trade  of  debauchery,  but  he  interrupts  himself,  and 
imprecates  upon  them  that  for  half  the  year  thehr  pains 
may  be  quite  contrary — that  they  may  suffer  such  pun- 
ishment as  is  usually  inflicted  upon  narlots.  He  then 
continues  his  exhortations." 

"  Be  ^ite  contbart" — ^The  metre  shows  that  "  con- 
trary" is  to  be  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  which 
was  the  English  pronunciation  till  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  since  which  it  has  become  a  vulgarism. 

"  —  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roof* 
With  burden*  of  the  dead,**  etc. 

The  Poet  can  seldom  refrain  from  enlarging  on  his 
especial  dislike  of  wigs,  or  artificial  hair,  as  common  in 
his  day  as  in  this,  with  both  sexes.  His  own  practice 
was  at  least  consistent.  -  The  engraved  portraits  of  him, 
at  different  ages,  show  that,  though  early  bald,  he  con- 
stantly refused  to  "  thatch"  his  fair  high  front  with  arti- 
ficial youth. 


"  —  HOARSE  the  flamen** — The  original  reading  is, 
"  hoar  the  flamen," — make  the  priest  gray,  or  hoary ; 
and  this,  Stevens  says,  refers  to  the  hoar  leprosy  pre- 
viously mentioned.  But  the  whole  context  refers  to 
the  effect  of  disease  upon  the  voice— ("  crack  the  law- 
yer's voice ;") — and  then  passes  to  the  priest's,  "  that 
scolds  against"  vice,  to  which  his  becoming  gray  has  no 
reference,  and  administers  no  rebuke.  Though  the  edi- 
tors generally,  including  Messrs.  Knight  and  Collier, 
retain  hoar,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Poet  wrote 
"  hoarse,"— a  verb  formed  by  himself,  and  in  his  own 
manner.  The  amendment  u  that  of  Upton,  a  well- 
known  editor  of  the  old  English  poets. 

"  —  that  hi$  particular  to  forxsxx" — "  The  metaphor 
is  i^parently  incongruous,  but  the  sense  is  good.  To 
foreeee  hi*  particular,  is  to  provide  for  his  private  ad- 
vantage, for  which  he  leaves  the  right  scent  of  pubUc 
good.  In  hunting,  when  hares  have  crossed  one  an- 
other, it  is  common  for  some  of  the  hounds  to  '  smell 
from  the  general  weal,'  and  'foresee'  their  own  '•partic- 
ular.' Shakespeare,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  sports- 
man, and  has  often  alluded  to  &lconry,  perhaps  alludes 
here  to  hunting." — Johnson. 

"And  ditche*  grave  you  a//"— To  "grave,"  and  to 
wngrave,  were  expressive  old  words  for  to  bury,  and  to 
disinter,  frequently  used  by  old  poets,  which  it  is  to  be 
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regretted  have  become  quite  obsolete.     Tfaoa,  ia  Cksp^ 
man's  "  Homer's  Iliad:"— 


Tlie  dirosts  of  dogi  shaO 


His  manly  limbs. 
The  misanthropist  imprecates  on  them  all  the  lorn  of  3» 
cent  funeral  rites,  by  finding  their  graves  in  "  diichas.' 

"  Common  wtother,  thou" — Was  it,  as  WariNirtoD  r;» 
gests,  from  any  knowledge  of  the  poetical  idea  of  pans 
statuary,  or  rather  from  going  beyond  it  to  the  oriciari 
poetical  idea  which  gave  it  birth,  that,  in  his  ^'  is^risv 
oreast,"  Shakespeare  has  addressed  the  earth  with  ^ 
epithet  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  EphiHBan  Dbnt-- 
the  "  Many-breasted  Diana,"  consideneu  as  "  varied  »- 
ture,  the  mother  of  all  f "  Many  coins,  medals,  etc..  hs^ r 
come  down  to  us,  thns  representing  Diana. 

"  —  below  crisp  heaven** — "Crisp,"  often  used  fv 
curled,  or  winding,  in  old  poetic  diction,  is  h«^  «^ 
more  boldly  employed  for  bent,  curved^  vault^^ 
though  Stevens  refers  it  to  the  curled  eioud*. 

"  That  from  it  aH  consideration  eUpa*'* — ^This  ib«. 
as  it  is  printed  in  all  the  folios,  indicates  that  Timon  vn 
iaterrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Apemantns,  which  » joit 
in  the  punctuation  of  the  ordinary  editions. 

"  —  a  nefture  but  iNrxcriD" — i.  e.  Not  thy  real  na- 
ture, but  one  poisoned  by  adversity.  It  is  the  anfbw 
reading,  and,  I  ^nk,  both  clear  and  Shakespetfiaa 
But  very  many  editions  adopt  Bowe's  alteration^*  ■ 
nature  but  affected;**  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
context,  for  the  nature  is  not  falsely  aasomed.  Besides^ 
the  word  in  this  sense  is  hardly  of  the  EUizabetfaan  set 
Affected  would  then  mean  either  loved,  €jir  else  aperaiei 
upon,  influenced;  as  the  eye  is  affected  by  light. 

"  — <Ae  cunning  of  a  carper^' — "The  cunning  of  a 
carper**  is  the  insidious  art  of  a  critic.  Shame  &^ 
these  woods  (says  Apemantus)  by  coming  here  to  fiiki 
fault  Ursula,  speaking  of  the  sarcasms  of  Beatrice,  ob- 
serves:— 

Why  aura,  such  carping  ia  not  commendable. 

"  —  like  tapsters  that  bode  welcome**— K  shmlar  sne«r 
on  tapsters  occurs  in  the  Poet's  Venus  and  Adonis  :~ 

Like  ahrfll-tongned  tapitera,  answering  erery  call, 
Soothing  the  homonr  of  fimtaatie  wiia. 

u  ^  wm  ti^gfg  moss'd  trees**— The  folio  has  wunH 
trees,  but  the  epithet  seems  so  out  of  place,  and  **  moss'd " 
so  well  applies  to  the  trees  "that  have  oatliv'd  tbf 
eagle,"  and  so  resembles  the  Poet's  own  phrase  in  A« 
YoiT  Like  It,  ("  Under  a  tree  whose  boughs  were  moes'd 
with  age,")  that  the  correction  (suggested  by  Hsnmeri 
seems  self-evident.  But  Collier  and  Knight  ooth  retsiQ 
moist — ^the  latter  on  the  ground  of  Whiter'a  ingeoiotf 
theory  of  association  :— 

"  Warm  and  moist  were  the  appropriate  term,  in  thr 

days  of  Shakespeare,  for  what  we  should  now  call  sd 

aired  and  a  damp  shirt    So  John  Florio,   ('Second 

Frutes,'  1591,)  in  a  dialogue  between  the  master  Tor- 

quato  and  his  servant  Ruspa: — 

T.  Dispatch,  and  f^re  me  a  ahiitl 

R.  Here  ia  one  with  rafTs^ 

T.  Thon  dolt,  seest  thoa  not  how  moftt  it  k  t 

R.  Pardon  me,  good  air,  I  wu  not  aware  of  it 

T.  Oo  into  the  kitchen  and  tporwu  it. 

Can  tne  reader  doubt  (though  he  may  perhaps  smile  at 
the  association)  that  the  image  of  the  cnamberlaia  pat- 
ting the  shirt  on  warm,  impressed  the  opposite  woni 
moist  on  Uie  imagination  of  the  Poet  7" 

"  —  is  crown*d  before** — i.  e.  Arrives  sooner  at  the 

completion  of  its  wishes.    So  in  a  former  scene  of  tim 

play: — 

And  in  some  eort  these  wants  of  mine  axe  crowned, 
Tliat  I  account  them  blesainga. 

And  more  appositely  in  Ctmbeline  : — 

My  supreme  crown  of  grieC 

"Worse  than  the  wortt  content**—!,  e.  "Best  sttte* 
contentless  have  a  wretched  being—- a  being  worse  tbao 
that  of  the  worst  of  states  that  are  content."— Jobasov- 
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•*  J£aSst  ihoUf  like  us" — There  ia  in  this  speech  a  sal- 
3n  baughtiiieM,  and  malignaat  dignityp  suitable  at  once 
o  tbe  lord  and  the  man-hater.  The  impatience  with 
vhic^h  he  bean  to  have  his  luznry  reproaohed  by  one 
bat  never  had  luxury  within  his  reach,  is  natond  and 
rracefal.  There  is  in  a  letter,  vnritten  by  the  Eail  of 
•Zaaex,  just  before  his  execution,  to  another  nobleman, 
i  passage  somewhat  resembling  this,  with  which,  I  be- 
leve,  every  reader  will  be  pleased,  thoagh  it  is  so 
»erioas  and  solemn  that  it  can  scarcely  be  inserted  with- 
>ut  irreverence: — 

*  God  grant  your  lordship  may  quickly  feel  the  com- 
fort I  novir  enjoy  in  my  unfeigned  conversion,  but  that 
voa  may  never  feel  the  torments  I  have  suffered  for  my 
long  delaying  it.  I  had  none  but  divines  to  call  upon 
me,  to  wrhom  I  said,  if  my  ambition  could  have  entered 
into  their  narrow  breasts,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
humble ;  or  if  my  delishts  had  been  once  tasted  by  them, 
they-  woald  not  nave  oeen  so  precise.  But  your  lord- 
ship hath  one  to  call  upon  yon,  that  knoweth  what  it  is 
yoa  now  enjoy ;  and  what  the  greatest  fruit  and  end  is 
of  all  contentment  that  this  world  can  afford.  Think, 
therefore,  dear  earl,  that  I  have  staked  and  buoyed  all 
the  ^vaya  of  pleasure  unto  yon,  and  left  them  as  sea- 
marks for  yon  to  keep  the  channel  of  religious  \'irtue. 

For  shut  your  eyes  never  so  long,  they  must  be  open  at 

the  last,  and  then  yon  must  say  with  me,  there  is  no 

peace  to  the  ungodly.' " — Johhson. 

**  — from  our  first  swath" — ^i.  e.  From  infancy, 
*'  Swath  "  is  the  dress  of  a  new-bom  child. 

t*  —  all  ike  passive  druoobs" — I  have  here  varied 
from   all  the  modem  editions,  by  retaining  the  old 
spelling,  for  the  purpose  of  distin^ishing  it  from  drugs 
io  oar  modem  aenseh—drugge  bemg  an  ancient  variation 
of  drudge.    I  should  have  preferred  modernizing  it  into 
drudges f  but  there  is  so  much  of  harsh  and  irregular 
metre  in  this  play,  that  here,  where  the  author  has 
poured  forth  a  continuous  strain  of  animated  rhythm,  it 
would  be  insufferable  to  vary  it  for  the  sake  of  modern- 
izing a  word. 

"  Tkou  kadst  been  a  knave ^  and  flatterer'* — **  Dryden 
has  Quoted  two  verses  of  Virgil  to  show  how  well  he 
could  have  written  satires.    Sliakespeare  has  here  given 
a  specimen  of  the  same  power,  by  a  line  bitter  beyond 
all  bitterness,  in  which  Timon  tells  Apemantus  that  he 
had  not  virtue  enough  for  the  vices  which  he  condemns. 
Dr.  Warburton  explains  worst  by  lowest,  which  some- 
what weakens  the  sense,  and  yet  leaves  it  sufficiently 
vigorous.    I  have  heard  Mr.  Burke  commend  the  sub* 
tilw  of  discrimination  with  which  Shakespeare  distin- 
guishes the  present  character  of  Timon  from  that  of  Ap- 
emantus, whom  to  vnlgar  eyes  he  would  now  resemble." 
— JoHHsoir. 

"  —  tkey  mocked  tkeefor  too  muck  curiosity" — The 
word  "curiosity"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  finical 
delieaey.  So  in  Jervas  Markham's  **  English  Arcadia," 
( 1606 :) — "  For  all  those  eye-charming  graces,  of  which 
with  Buch  curiosity  she  hath  boasted."  And  in  Hobby's 
translation  of  Castiglione's  "  Cortegiano,"  (1556  :)-^"  A 
waiting-gendewoman  should  flee  affection  or  curiosity." 
"  Curiosity"  is  hero  inserted  as  a  synonyme  to  e^ffection, 
which  means  affectation.  ^ 

"  —  «<r<  ikou  the  unicorn" — "  The  aceount  given  of 
the  unioom  is  this:  that  he  and  the  lion  being  enemies 
by  natare,  as  soon  as  the  lion  sees  the  unicorn  he  betakes 
himself  to  a  tree.  The  unicom  in  his  fury,  and  with  all 
the  swifmess  of  his  course,  running  at  him,. sticks  his 
boni  fast  in  the  tree,  and  then  the  lion  fiills  upon  him  and 
kills  him."  (Oesner*s  "  History  of  Animals.")— Han  mbr. 

"—0  thou  TOOCH  of  kearts"-^!.  e.  TouckstoHt  of 
noarts. 

" — you  want  muck  of  M eh" — " The  old  copy  reads : — 
Your  greatest  want  is,  yoa  want  much  of  meat. 
Theobald  proposed  'you  want  mnchof  mee^,'— >(i.  e. 
much  of  wDat  you  ought  to  be,  much  of  the  qualities  be- 


fitting  yon  as  human  creatures.)  Stevens  says,  perhaps 
we  should  read :— > 

Yoar  greatest  want  la,  you  want  much  of  me. 

Your  greatest  want  is  that  vou  expect  supplies  from  me, 
of  whom  you  can  reasonamy  expect  nothing.  Your  ne- 
cessities are  indeed  desperate,  when  you  apply  to  one 
in  my  situation.  Dr.  Farmer  would  point  the  passage 
differently;  thus: — 

Your  greatest  want  ia,  yon  want  much.    Of  meat 
Why  ahould  you  want,  etc. 

Johnson  thinks  the  old  reading  is  the  trae  one,  saying 
that '  Timon  tells  tiiem  their  greatest  want  is  that,  like 
other  men,  the  want  much  of  meat;  then  telling  them 
where  meat  may  be  had,  he  asks,  'Want!  why  wantf 
I  have  adopted  Hanmer's  reading,  which  is  surely  the 
troe  one,  being  exactly  in  the  spint  of  Timon's  sarcastic 
bitterness,  and  supported  bv  what  he  subsequently  wyn. 
After  telling  them  where  food  may  be  ban  which  will 
sustain  nature,  the  thieves  say, '  We  cannot  live  on  grass, 
on  berries,  and  on  water.*  Timon  replies,  '  Nor  on  the . 
beasts,  the  birds,  and  fishes;  you  must  eat  m«a.'  There 
is  a  double  meaning  implied  in '  you  want  much  of  men.' 
which  is  obvious,  and  much  in  8hakespeare*s  manner." 
— Sinobr. 

With  Mr.  Singer,  I  have  adopted  this  emendation, 
against  the  authority  of  the  other  editions.  **  You  want 
much  of  meat,"  is  very  tame  in  sense,  and  strange  in 
expression.  The  other  reading  is  quite  in  the  manner 
of  Timon's  bitter  pleasantry,  the  risus  Sardonicus, 
playing  upon  words — "  want  much  of  men  "  being  anti- 
theticfuly  opposed  to  "  men  that  much,  do  want." 

"  —  <Ae  eartk  katk  roots  ;"— 

**  Vile  oIuB,  et  durls  hsrentia  mora  rubetia, 
Pugnantie  stomachl  compotuere  &mem : 
Flumine  ricino  atultus  auiL 

I  do  not  suppose  these  to  be  imitations,  but  only  to  be 

similar  thougnts  on  similar  occasions."— -Joh  if  son. 

As  close  a  resemblance  as  this  may  be  traced  in  some 

admirable  lines,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  satire  (book 

iii.)  of  Hall's  "  Satires,"  which,  as  thev  were  published 

in  1598,  Shakespeare  could  not  but  have  read,  as  the 

popular  work  of  a  distinguished  contemporary,  who,  at 

the  probable  date  of  the  composition  of  TiMoir,  was 

makmg  his  way  to  high  honours  in  the  church.     lu 

contrasting  modem  luxury  with  ancient  simplicity,  Hal) 

says: — 

Time  was  that,  whiles  the  autum-fall  did  last. 
Our  hungry  siroa  gap'd  for  the  ftUllng  mas(— 
Could  no  unhuaked  akome  leare  the  tree. 
But  there  was  challenge  made  whose  It  might  be , 
And  if  some  nice  and  Tiquorous  appetite 
Desir'd  more  dainty  dish  of  rare  delight. 
They  scaled  the  atonied  crab  with  clasped  knee, 

Or  search'd  the  hopeAil  thicks  of  hedgy  rows 

For  brierie  berries,  haws,  or  sourer  sloes. 

******** 

llieir  only  cellar  waa  die  neighbour  brook, 
N(nr  did  for  better  care— for  better  look. 

The  American  reader  will  observe,  in  these  spirited 
lines,  the  OldpEnglish  use  and  origin  of  our  Americanism 
of  fall  for  autumn.  The  thoughts  here  are  too  obvious 
to  every  poetidd  mind  to  have  Been  the  subject  of  direct 
and  intentional  imitation ;  vet  the  use  of  the  same  lan- 
guage and  Older  of  images  mdicates  the  probabilitv  that 
Uielanguage  of  the  earlier  poet  had  suggested  that  of 
the  dramatist,  while  that  of  Hall  again  is  more  immedi- 
ately amplified  from  Jnvenal. 

it  —  Yei  tkanks  I  must  fou  cow" — We  have  this  idio- 
matic expression  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Wkll. 
It  is  sometimes  spelled  eun,  as  in  Nash's  "  Pierce  Pen 
dless,"  (1592:)—"  Our  lord  will  cun  thee  litUe  thank 
for  it" 

"  In  limited  professions"^!,  e.  Professions  goveroed 
by  the  rules  and  limits  of  society. 

"  — .  tinee  you  protest  to  doH" — The  ordinair  read- 
ing is  profess.  There  appears  no  necessity  for  the 
change,  for  either  word  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
declare  openly. 
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**  The  moon  into  salt  tkars!* — ''  The  moon  it  called 
the  moitt  star  in  Ham  let,  and  the  Poet,  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  Tkmpxst,  has  shown  that  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  her  inflaence  on  the  tides,  .  The  toatery  beams 
of  the  moon  are  spoken  of  in  Romeo  and  Julikt.  The 
sea  is,  therefore,  said  to  resolve  her  into  *  salt  tears,'  in 
allasion  to  the  flow  of  the  tides,  and  {perhaps  of  her  in- 
fluence upon  the  weather,  which  she  is  said  to  govern. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  the  lachrymose  narure  of  the 
planet  in  the  following  apposite  passage  in  Kino  Rich- 
ard III. : — 

Tliat  I.  being  ffOTcnrn'd  by  the  watry  moon. 

May  bring  mrtb.  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  woild. 

In  the  play  of '  Albumazar,'  the  original  of  which  is  Lo 
Astroloro,  by  Baptista  Porta,  (printed  at  Venice,  in 
1606,)  were  is  apanage  which  contains  similar  examples 
of  thievery,  begmning,  '  The  world's  a  theatre  of  theft,* 
etc.  And  the  ode  of  Anacreon,  which  seems  to  have 
furnished  the  first  idea  of  all  similar  passages,  had  been 
Enfilished  by  John  Southern,  from  tne  French  of  Ron- 
sara,  previous  to  1589." — Sinoxr. 

"  Have  unchecked  theft" — i.  e.  The  laws,  being  pow- 
erful, have  their  theft  unchecked. 

"'Tf<  in  the  malick  of  mankind,  that  he  thus  ad- 
vises us ;  not  to  have  fu  thrive  in  our  mystery"-^The 
''malice  of  mankind"  means  here  Timon's  malicious 
hatred  of  mankind.  "  He  does  not  give  us  this  advice 
to  pursue  our  trade  of  stealing,  etc.,  from  any  good- will 
to  us,  or  a  desire  that  we  should  thrive  in  our  profes- 
sion; but  merely  from  the  malicious  enmity  that  he 
bears  to  the  human  race." 

"  — -  there  is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  be 
TRUx" — The  second  thief  has  just  said  he  will  give  over 
his  trade.  It  is  time  enough  tor  that,  says  the  first  thief: 
let  us  wait  till  Athens  is  at  peace.  There  is  no  hour  of  a 
man's  life  so  wretched,  but  he  always  has  it  in  his  power 
to  become  a  "true"  (i.  e.  an  honest)  man. 

"  How  RARXLT  does  U  meet  with  this  time*s  guise" — 
'*  Rarely  "  does  not  mean  seldom^,  in  our  modem  sense, 
but  as  anciently  used,  for  admirably,  excellently, 

"  It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild" — This 
is  the  original  text.  It  is  like  Lear's  ."  This  way  mad- 
ness lies."  "  Dangerous"  is  used  for  unsafe,  subject  to 
danger ;  as  we  still  sa^,  "  a  dangerous  voyage."  Timon, 
in  an  excited  and  half-frantic  state  of  mind,  indignant  at 
all  mankind,  is  startled  by  unexpected  kindness,  which 
he  says  almost  makes  mm  maa.  It  strikes  me  as  a 
touch  of  the  same  discriminating  and  experienced  ob- 
servation of  the  "  variable  weather  of  the  mind," — the 
reason  goaded  by  misery,  and  verging  to  insanity, — 
that  furnished  material  for  all  the  great  Poet's  portrait- 
nres  of  the  disturbed  or  shattered  intellect.  Warburton 
proposed,  and  several  of  the  best  critics  have  approved 
of,  the  emendation  of  mild  for  wild,  because  such  unex- 
pected fidelity  was  likely  to  soothe  and  mollify  the 
misanthrope's  temper.  It  is  not  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  the  passage. 

"  —  thou  shcUt  build  from  men" — i.  e.  Away  from 
men. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

"Enter  Poet  and  Painter" — Johnson  has  truly  re- 
marked upon  the  inconvenience  of  commencing  the  fifth 
act  here,  as  the  Poet  and  Painter  were  in  sight  of  Ape- 
mantus  before  he  quitted  the  scene.  He  suspected'tome 
transposition  of  the  scenes,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us ; 
but.  me  difficulty  is  to  arrange  them  otherwise  than  as 
at  present,  and  to  begin  act  v.  at  any  other  point. .  The 
divisions  are  modem,  not  being  marked  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  nor  in  any  subsequent  ecution  in  that  form. 

Enter  Timon,  from  his  Cave" — **  So  the  stage-direc- 
tion in  the  old  copies,  from  which  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  deviate.  Timon  is  usually  represented  as  in  sight 
during  the  introductory  dialogue  .between  the  Poet  and 
Fainter:  'Enter  Poet  and  Painter;  Timon  behind,  on- 
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seen.'  has  been  the  usual  modem  stBge-direetioa  it  Q' 
opening  of  the  act ;  but  alth€>agh  he  may  be  loppaiRi 
to  have  overheard  them,  it  i«  to  be  oonchaded  it  h 
here  comes  forward,  and  sho^nra  himself  to  the  aodiesce 
though  still  unseen  by  the  Poet  and  Painter.  All  tb 
Timon  says,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  iceoe.  i 
aside"— CouAER. 

"  —  before  black-corn kr'd  n«*^4t"— Stevos  tsr* 
that  this  means  only  **  night  which  u  obacure  si  a  det 
comer," — a  meaning  the  Poet  could  acarcely  have  bd 
The  phrase  is  dark  m  every  senee,  being,  in  all  pcofafr 
bility,  a  misprint  for  some  epithet  wrhich  we  casootor 
tainly  ascertain.  .  Blaek-eoned,  black-covered,  ssAhisd- 
curtained  night,  have  all  been  propoeed.  The  Isfi  t 
the  most  probable,  the  Poet  havin?  elsewhere  spokei 
of  **  night's  black  mande,"  and  "  night's  pitchy  mske 

"—  Thou  dra»*st  a  covnTmnwEtr** — ^A  "coonterfe: 
was  an  old  word  of  frequent  use  for  a  portrait.    Fea 
readers  can  forget-^ 

fair  PoKtia'i  eomsuerfeiL 

"  You  have  donx  work  for  wte'* — "  This  is  tbc  onii- 
nary  reading.  Malone  says,  '  For  the  inserdoa  o(tk 
word  donCf  which  it  is  manifest  ^ras  omitted  bj  ^ 
negligence  of  the  compositor,  I  am  answerable.  Twm 
in  this  line  addresses  the  Painter,  whom  he  b^xe 
called,  excellent  workman :  in  the  next,  the  Poet'  It 
appears  to  us  that  this  b  a  hasty  correctian.  Tans 
has  overheard  both  the  Poet  and  the  Painter  declvaf 
that  they  have  nothing  to  present  to  him  at  that  not 
but  promises,  and  it  is  with  bitter  irony  that  be  m 
*  excellent  workman.'  In  the  same  sarcastic  spiih  v 
now  says,  *  You  have  work  for  me — ^there's  paymeat' 
— Knioht. 


Alcibiadxs. 

Scene  IL 

''  —  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon,"  etc. 
That  is— Becomes  sensible  that  it  is  about  to  &U  ^J 
withholding  aid  from  Timon. 

"  —  to  make  their  sorrowed  rxndxr"— "  Ben^ '  ** 

confession.    So  in  Ctmbxlink,  (act  iv.  scene  4  '^^ 

may  drive  iu  to  a  render 

Where  we  hare  lived. 

.  "  Together  with  a  recompense  more  fi^Mfi'^'^'l, 
A  recompense  so  large  that  the  offence  they  tu^^"^' 
mitted,  though  every  dram  of  that  offence  should  be  pQ 
into  the  scale,  cannot  counterpoise  it 

.'"--My  long  8icRNX8s"—i.  e.  "The  diietfeoflifr 
begins  to  promise  me  a  period."— Job n son. 


NOTES  ON  TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


**  I  hai^^  a,  tree,  wkiek  growe  here  in  my  tflo«e"— -The 
ory  of  XimoD  was  familiar  to  onlearned  readers,  in 


haicespeare's  day,  through  varioas  popular  soarces. 
tne  of  the  variatioiis  of  his  story,  best  Known  to  a  pop- 
lar aadienc«,  was  that  contained  in  the  collection  by 
*aynter«  entitled  the  "  Palace  of  Pleasare/'  (1575.^  It 
I  as  Iblloiva,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  descrioes  a 
ommoii-place  eyoic,  very  different  from  the  Poet's 
^eneroiiB-apirited  Timon,  driven  to  misanthropy  by  base 
agratitude  :-— 

"  Of  the  strange  and  beastly  natnre  of  Timon  of 
\thens,  enemy  to  mankind,  with  bis  death,  borial,  and 
epitaph. 

"  All  the  beasts  of  the  world  do  i^ply  themselves  to 
rither  beaata  of  their  kind,  Timon  of  Athens  only  ex- 
cepted \  of  '^rhose  strange  nature  Plutarch  is  astonied,  in 
the  life  of  Marcus  Antonins.    Plato  and  Aristophanes 
do  report  his  marvellous  natnre,  because  he  was  a  man 
but  by  ahape  only :  in  qualities  he  was  the  capital  ene- 
my oi  mankind,  which  he  confessed  frankly  utterly  to 
abhor  and  bate.    He  dwelt  alone  in  a  little  cabin,  in 
the  fields,  not  far  from  Athens,  separated  from  all  neigh- 
boors  and  company :  he  never  went  to  the  city,  or  to 
any  other  habitable  place,  except  he  was  constrained. 
He  could  not  abide  any  man's  company  and  converra- 
tion :   he  -was  never  seen  to  go  to  any  man's  house,  nor 
^et  woald  suffer  them  to  come  to  oim.    At  the  same 
time  there  "was  in  Athens  another  of  like  quality,  called 
Apemantus,  of  the  very  same  nature,  different  from  the 
natural  kind  of  man,  and  lodged  likewise  in  the  middle 
of  the  fields.     On  a  day  they  two  being  alone  together 
at  dinner,  Apemantus  said  unto  him,  '  O,  Timon,  ^hat 
a  pleasant  feast  is  this !  and  what  a  merry  company  are 
we,  bein^  no  more  but  thou  and!!'    'Nay,  (quoth 
Timon,)  it  -would  be  a  merry  banquet  indeed,  if  there 
were  none  here  but  myself  V    Wherein  he  showed  how 
like  a  beast  (indeed)  be  was ;  for  he  could  not  abide  any 
other  man,  being  not  able  to  suffer  the  company  of  him 
which  was  of  uke  nature.    And  if  by  chance  he  hap- 
pened to  go  to  Athens,  it  was  only  to  speak  with  Alci- 
biades,  who  then  was  an  excellent  captain  there*  where- 
at many  did   marvel;    and  therefore  Apemantus  de- 
manded of  him,  why  he  spake  to  no  man  but  to  Alci- 
biades.     '  I  speak  to  him  sometimes,  (said  Timon,)  be- 
cause I  know  that  by  his  occasion  the  Athenians  shall 
receive  great  hurt  and  trouble.*    Which  words  many 
times  he  told  to  Alcibiades  himself. 

"  He  had  a  garden  adjoining  to  his  house  in  the  fields, 
wherein  was  a  fig-tree,  whereupon  many  desperate  men 
ordinarily  did  hang  themselves;  in  place  whereof  he 
purposed  to  set  up  a  house,  and  therefore  was  forced  to 
cat  it  down.     For  which  cause  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
in  the  market-place  he  called  the  people  about  him, 
nying  that  he  had  news  to  tell  them.    When  the  peo- 
ple understood  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  discourse 
unto  them,  which  was  wont  to  speak  to  no  man,  they 
marvelled,  and  the  citizens  on  every  part  of  the  city  ran 
to  hear  him ;  to  whom  he  said,  that  he  purposed  to  cut 
down  his  fig-tree  to  build  a  house  upon  ttie  place  where 
It  ttood.    *  Wherefore,  (quoth  he,)  if  there  be  any  man 
amooe  you  aU  in  this  company  that  is  disposed  to  hang 
himself,  let  him  come  betimes  before  it  be  cut  down.' 
Having  thus  bestowed  this  charity  among  the  people, 
he  returned  to  his  lodging,  where  he  lived  a  certain 
^une  after  without  alteration  of  nature ;  and  because  that 
natnre  chanced  not  in  his  life-time,  he  would  not  suffer 
jhat  death  should  alter  or  vaij  the  same :  for  like  as  he 
hved  a  beastly  and  churlish  life,  even  so  he  required  to 
have  his  funeral  done  afler  that  manner.     By  his  last 
^  he  ordained  himself  to  be  interred  upon  the  seap 
•boi^,  that  the  waves  and  surges  might  beat  and  vex  his 
dead  carcase.    Yea,  and  that  if  it  were  possible,  his  de- 
sire waa  to  be  buried  in  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  causing 
wi  epitaph  to  be  made,  wherein  were  described  the 
qualities  of  hia  brutish  life.    Plutarch  also  reporteth  an- 
**  W  k^  .bo  made  by  Callimachus,  much  like  to  that 
^yP^lj^l'inion  made  himself,  whose  own  soundeth  to 
«»«  effect  in  English  vene  :— 


My  wretched  eatlfe  daji^ 

Expired  now  and  ptat : 
Mv  cwren  corpte  interred  here 

Is  <Mt  in  ground: 
In  wakrinft  waros  of  swel- 

Llngaea,  by  ramt  eatt: 
Myaame  if  tmra  ^stire, 

The  goda  thee  do  confonnd.** 

"  —  with  hie  XMBOssKD  frotV^ — i.  e.  SvoUen,  foam^ 
ing  froth.  As  elsewhere  noted,  "embossed"  was  a 
hunting  term,  applied  to  the  deer  when  hard  run,  and 
foaming ;  and  this  might  have  been  in  the  Poet's  mind. 
But  a  bote,. or  bubble  of  water,  as  "  when  it  laineth,  or 
the  pot  seetheth,"  was  familiar  Old-English.  It,  Uiez«^ 
fore,  refers  to  the  sea's  swelling  foam. 

SCEITE   IV. 

"  Same  beast  rear'd  thie" — The  old  copies  have  read 
for  ''rear'd."  Johnson  was  in  favour  oi  read^  instead 
of  "rear'd,"  which  was  substituted  by  TheobaJd.  It 
would,  however,  be  strange  for  the  Soldier  to  call  upon 
a  beast  to  read  that  which,  he  tells  us  just  afterwards, 
he  could  not  read  himself. 

Scene  V. 

"  — fp»/il  our  travcrs'd  arms" — ^i.  e.  Arms  aeroee. 
The  same  image  occurs  in  the  Tempest: — 

Hia  arms  in  this  sad  imot 

"— <Aa<  ihey  wanted  cunning" — ^i.  e.  Knowledge; 
the  etymological. meaning  of  the  word,  and  used  as  in 
the  liturgical  version  of  the  Psalms— -Saxon,  eonnan, 
(to  know.)  The  line,  like  many  others,  is  wrongly 
printed  in  parenthesis,  in  the  old  copies. 

"  —  RENDERED  to  four  pubUc  /afe#"^The  original 
folio  reads,  and  the  modem  editions  retain,  "  but  shall 
he  remedied;**  die  second  folio  has  "remedied  by,"— - 
neither  of  which  gives  any  determinate  sense.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  printer  of  the  old 
manuscript,  as  "rendered"  is  the  most  probable  word. 
Remitted,  and  remanded,  have  been  proposed  by  others, 
giving  the  same  sense ;  but  the  words  are  less  in  the 
manner  of  the  Poet's  age. 

"  —  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait** — This,  which  is  here 
given  as  one  epitaph,  is  in  fact  two;  as  is  evident,  be- 
cause, in  the  fint  couplet,  the  reader  is  told,  "  Seek  not 
my  name,**  and  yet  in  the  next  line  he  is  told,  "  Here 
lie  I,  Timon,"  etc.  They  stand  separately  in  "Plu- 
tarch's Lives,"  by  Sur  Thomas  Norm.  (See  note  on 
act  ill.  scene  6.) 


"  The  play  of  Timon  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  and  there- 
fore strouffly  fastens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In 
the  plan  mere  is  not  much  art,  but  the  incidents  are 
natural,  and  the  characters  various  and  exact.  The  ca- 
tastrophe affords  a  very  powerful  warning  against  that 
ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  boun^,  but  con- 
fers no  benefits;  and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendship." 
— ^Johnson. 


"  The  remarks  of  Schlegel  are  worthy  of  the  writer, 
although  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  Timon  is  more 
severe  than  is  warranted  by  the  incidents  of  the  drama : — 

" '  Of  all  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Timon  op  Athens 
possesses  most  the  character  of  a  satire:  a  laughing 
satire,  in  the  picture  of  the  parasites  and  flatterers ;  and 
a  Juvenalian,  in  the  bitterness  and  the  imprecations  of 
Timon  against  the  ingratitude  of  a  false  world.  The 
story  is  treated  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  is  defi- 
nitely divided  into  large  masses.  In  the  first  act,  the 
joyous  life  of  Timon ;  his  noble  and  hospitable  extrava- 
gance, and  the  throng  of  every  description  of  suitors  of 
him:  in  th^ second  and  third  acts,  his  embarrassment, 
and  the  trial  which  he  is  thereby  reduced  to  make  of 
his  supposed  friends,  who  all  desert  him  in  the  hour  of 
need :  m  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  Timon's  flight  to  the 
woods,  his  misanthropical  melancholy,  and  his  death. 
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NOTES  ON  TIMON  OF  ATHENS: 


nrmi.     However,  tbey  irebotbazamplesoriDgradti 

ihe  one,  of  ■  *tBle  towudt  in  derender;  uid  tha  o , 

uf  private  friendi  to  Iheir  benefaclor.  Aa  the  meriti  of 
the  genenl  tonBidi  his  fellow-citizaiu  mppoae  more 
■treagth  of  chancier  than  thow  of  the  geoerDiu  prodi- 
nd,  their  mpective  betnviouii  are  no  Ibb  different : 
limoa  fret!  hmuelf  to  death;  Alcibiwlearagsiishuloat 
digiii^  by  violence. 

"  '  If  the  Poet  very  properly  ndee  with  Timon  agiiiut 
the  rommoii  practice  of  the  world,  he  ii,  dd  the  other 
hand,  by  no  meani  diipoMd  to  (pare  TimoD.  Timoa 
wu  ■  fool  in  hi*  generoaity ;  he  ii  a  madman  in  his  dia- 
content;  he  ii  every  where  wauttng  in  the  wiadom 
which  enobtei  mea  ia  all  thiog*  to  olMerve  the  dae 
meaiore.  Allhoash  the  Imih  of  bii  eitnivagani  feel- 
inga  is  prored  by  hij  deeth,  aad  though,  when  ha  digi 
up  a  treamre,  he  spnnu  at  the  wealth  which  leeini  to 
■olicit  him,  we  yet  see  diitiDctly  enough  that  the  vanity 
of  vriibing  to  be  wnguUr,  in  both  parts  of  the  play,  had 
some  ihare  in  hia  liberal  aelf-forgetfultieas,  ai  weU  as  in 
his  BDchoretical  secluiion.  This  is  particnlady  evident 
ID  the  incomparable  scene  where  the  cynic  Apemantns 
viaila  Timoa  in  tha  vrilderaeos.  They  have  a  sort  of 
competitioD  with  each  other  in  tbeir  trade  of  miaonthro- 

Kx  the  cynio  rapioachea  the  impoveriahed  Timon  with 
TiD^  been  merely  driven  by  nscearin  to  take  to  the  w^ 
c^  Uvuig  which  ht  had  been  long  following  of  hta  own 
free  choice ;  and  l^mon  cannot  bear  the  tbongbt  of 
being  merely  an  imitator  of  the  cynic.  A*  in  thu  sub- 
ject, the  effect  coold  onl^  be  pmdnced  by  an  accomola- 
don  of  limilaF  jeatorei,  in  the  variety  of  the  ihadea  an 
amaziDg  degree  of  nnderalandlng  has  been  diaplayed  by 
Shakeapeare.  What  ■  powerfully  diveraified  coocert 
nf  flatteriea,  and  empty  lattimoniei  of  devotedueM !  It 
ii  highly  amiuing  to  see  the  auitors,  whom  the  raiuad 
circumstances  of  their  patron  had  dispersed,  immediately 
flock  to  him  again  whan  Ibey  learn  that  he  has  been  re- 
visited b^  fortune.  In  the  speecbee  of  Timon  after  be 
is  undeceived,  all  the  hostile  Egxires  of  Isngoage  are  eX' 
banited ;  it  ia  a  dicdonary  of  eloquent  imprecation.'-^^ 

SCHLIOEL. 

"Alas!  the  error  of  hapleas  Timon  lay  not  (as  Ihe 
critic  sapposea)  in  '  the  vanity  of  wiahiag  to  be  singular,' 


bat  in  the  humility  of  not  perceiving  dnt  be  nallyni 
so,  in  the  boundless  and  ansnspecciog  BcDensitj  of  ka 
diipoaition.  l^nKio  is  not  lo  be  fioundoted  on  A/B 
of  miitation ;  but  it  is  plaia  that,  had  be  tiot  thoofM  » 
well  of  others  aa  of  hinwelf,  be  vioaid  not  haie  bra 
overwhelmed  with  borror  and  BBtcHuatuaeDt  oe  iIm  ^ 
coveiy  of  hu  fatal  UMtake."— f tfiu^.  Shak. 


theaame  e» 


"TlBO 

mould  aa  LcxR 
same  generoail, 

lave  of  others,  the  same  fierce  rsge  niidsr  the  snm  n 
ingratitode,  the  same  rousing  up,  id  that  lentpot.  V 
powers  that  had  slumbered  nnaiupectad  in  some  deep 
recess  of  the  aont ;  for  had  Timon  or  Lear  known  i^ 
philosophy  of  human  nature  in  their  calmer  moamv 
which  fury  brought  forth,  thej  ivoald  never  ban  U 
■nch  terrible  occasion  to  display  it.  T1»  thiiaflill» 
confidence  of  Lear  in  his  childreii  has  aomethin;  is  n 
far  more  tonching  than  the  self^beg^aiy  of  Tiim- 
ihoagh  both  one  and  the  other  have  prototypes  eao^b  < 
in  real  life.    And  as  we  give  the  old  king  n — '  '' 

S'  ly,  ao  a  more  intense  abhorrence  accou , 
lighten  and  the  wone  characters  of  that  drama.  <lvi 
we  spare  far  the  miserable  sycophoatB  of  the  AtfatoaD- 
Their  thaukleeaneu  is  anticipated,  and  aptiogs  baa  it 
very  nature  of  their  calUng;  it  verges  on  the  boUa 
road  of  comedy.  In  ihia  play  there  la  neither  a  laak 
poraonage.  except  two  coorteeans,  who  hanily  •p'st 
nor  any  prominent  character,  {the  honed  atewoid  ii  «' 
such,)  redeemed  by  virtue  eooQ^  to  be  eatimsbk;  r 
the  cynic  Apemantni  is  but  a  cynic,  and  ill  replaces  dx 
noble  Kent  of  the  other  drama.  The  fable,  if  iiH'  '^ 
can  be  called,  is  so  extraordinarily  deficient  in  acnm' 
a  fault  of  which  Bhakeepeare  ia  not  guilty  ia  any  otbs 
instance — that  we  may  wonder  a  little  how  he  ii>^ 
have  seen  in  the  single  delineation  of  Timon  a  mnatH- 

"  Timon  is  lea*  read  and  leas  pleasing  than  the  |R^ 
majority  of  Shakespeare's  playa ;  but  it  aboondt  "i" 

of  hi  ...... 


.„_.  geuius.      ..       ^         ...    __ 

works  it  is  that  which  baa  most  aotire;  _ . 
sentation  of  the  paraaiies,  indignant  and  Jnrea 
the  bunta  of  Timon  himself." — Hali^xh. 


Tm  Faomsi. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

CHARACT£BISTIC8   AND   DATE    OF  THE   THRCE  ROMAN  DRAMAS, 

AND   ESPECIALLY  OF  CORIOLANU8 ITS   POSSIBLE  POLITICAL 

ORIGIN,  AND  ITS  OPINIONS STATE  OF  THE  TEXT,  ETC. 

HE  three  Boman  hutorical  dnmas  bear  Btrong  witness  to  themselyes  tiiat 
tbey  were  the  product  of  one  of  the  later  eras  of  their  aathor's  geniae. 
They  are  all  of  them  improwed  with  the  more  general  characteristics 
of  the  style,  spirit,  and  yersification  of  Othillo  and  Macbeth,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  scene,  or  indeed  a  single  remaikable  passage, 
in  any  one  of  them  which  coold  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  any  other 
author,  or  to  the  Poet's  own  yonngef  days,  as  nearly  contemporary  with 
his  earlier  comedies.  Yet,  as  compared  with  these  great  tngedies  and 
theur  author's  other  wozIds  known  to  be  of  the  same  epoch,  these  pecu- 
liar characteristics  are  softened  and  sobered ;  the  language  and  turn  of 
expression  are  less  compressed  and  elliptical ;  the  style  less  crowded 
with  thronging  ideas  and  transient  allusions,  and  generally  much  more 
expanded  and  continuous;  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  less  excited,  and 
consequently  less  exciting.  The  whirlwind  of  passion  which  had  swept 
through  LxAR  and  Macbitr,  and  arose  with  sudden  violence  and  (broe 
in  portions  of  Shakespeare's  other  dramas  of  that  period  of  his  genius, 
appears  to  have  passed  away,  yet  leaving  behind  it  the  evidence  of  its 
recent  sway,  and,  like  the  hurricane  of  the  natural  world,  it  is  followed 
by  a  solemn  calm. 

Thus,  while  those  noble  dramas  impress  the  reader  with  the  sense  of  the  same  surpassing  power  displayed  in  its 
fall  career  in  the  Poet's  greater  tragedies,  yet  it  is  as  of  that  power  not  put  forth  to  any  excited  or  continuous 
effort ; — ^like  that  of  Hercules,  as  ancient  art  delighted  to  represent  him  in  its  statues,  gems,  and  coins-->vast  and 
majestic  in  all  his  proportions,  engaged  no  longer  in  toils  calling  forth  all  his  gigantic  strength,  but  breathing  from 
every  limb  and  muscle  the  expression  of  present  power  and  past  struggles  and  victories. 

All  his  tragedies  and  historical  dramas  bear  the  impress  of  the  same  genius;  but  in  the  Boman  dramas  there  is  a 

more  artist-like  calmness,  a  perMmal  self-possessiog  and  temperance  preserved  "  in  the  very  tonent,  tempest,  and 

whirlwind  of  passion."    This  difference  between  many  of  the  passages  depicting  the  stronger  emotions  in  Corio- 

LiKus  and  Julius  Cjesar,  and  similar  scenes  in  the  other  dramas,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  choice 

of  the  subjects  generally  requiring  the  restrained  emotion  and  cold  migesty  imposed  by  **  the  high  Boman  feshion" 

of  life,  morals,  and  manners ;  yet  to  me  it  seems  also  to  result  in  some  degree  from  a  leas  readily  kindling  sympathy 

in  the  Poet  himself,  so  that  instead  of  identifying  his  own  feelings  throughout  with  those  of  his  personages  he 

rather  reflected  from  the  calm  surface  of  his  own  mind  the  true  and  living  portraiture  of  their  characters,  emotions, 

and  lofty  bearing.    Of  the  three  dramas  drawn  from  classic  history,  Antont  avd  Cleopatra  is  the  most  varied, 

vivid,  and  magnificent,  partakes  least  of  the  peculiar  tone  and  spirit  just  noticed,  and  breathes  most  of  the  fiery 

energy  of  the  great  tragedies.    Coriolanus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  marked  with  these  characteristics, — 

is  that  in  which  the  author  is  most  inclined  to  regard  man  in  his  general,  social,  and  political  relations,  and  least  to 

identify  himself  with  the  emodons  and  sentiments  of  the  individual.    It  is  also  the  most  thoroughly  Boman,  the 

most  perfectly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  not  only  of  his  own  works,  but  of  all  modem  dramas  founded 

upon  classic  story. 

Indeed,  Shakespeare  must  have  entered  upon  this  new  class  of  characters  and  subjects  with  some  peculiar 
advantages  over  more  modem  authors.    To  him  they  must  have  offered  themselves  with  all  the  zest  and  freshness 
of  perfect  novelty ;— exhibiting  to  him  human  nature  under  a  new  aspect,  afibrding  new  materials  for  philosophic 
reflection,  and  suggesting  new  and  untried  combinations  for  his  fancy.    In  our  days,  the  great  features  of  Boman 
and  Grecian  story  and  character  are  made  trite  and  famttiar  from  childhood  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  advantages 
of  early  education.    In  Shakespeare's  boyhood  this  was  otherwise.    The  poetry  and  mythology  of  Borne  was 
indeed  made  familiar,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  Latin  poets,  read  in  schools  or  translated,  imitated  or  applied  in 
maiqne  or  pageant,  or  the  popular  light  literature  of  the  times,  and  thus  became  fiitniltMr  alike  to  the  scholar,  the 
court,  and  the  people.     But  the  original  historians  of  antiquity,  and  the  grand  swelling  tale  of  empire  they 
related,  were  alike  unknown,  except  to  professed  scholars,  or  so  fiar  as  they  might  be  taught  in  schools  in  the 
meagre  abridgment  of  Eutropius.    There  was  no  good  history  of  Bome  in  English  in  a  popular  form,  and  the  tra- 
ditionary fragments  of  Boman  history  were  mixed  up  in  old  romances  and  stories,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  with  the 
legends  and  the  manners  of  Gothic  romance.     Livy  was  first  translated  into  English  and  published  in  1600,  by 
Philemon  Holland ;  and  Plutarch  first  appeared  in  an  English  dress  in  1579,  in  a  translation  by  North,  not  from 
the  original  Greek,  but  confessedly  from  the  French  of  Amyot.    North's  "  Plutarch"  was  reprinted  in  1595.    But 
North's  large  and  closely  printed  folio  was  not  calculated  to  attract  at  once  the  attention  of  a  young  dramatic  poet 
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in  an  age  when  there  were  no  snch  familiar  channeU  of  Utarary  intelligence  as  revie^nra  and  magadnes  to  acspci 
the  world  with  every  novelty  of  literature.  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have  read  Platarch  dnriog  tb  paa 
of  the  fertile  and  rapid  prodaction  of  his  comedies  and  most  of  his  historical  dramas,  before  1600;  fiirweh 
him  in  his  notions  of  ancient  history  adopting  the  cozrent  inaccurate  ideas  of  his  age;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  X:- 
suxmsr-Nioht's  Drxax  he  dramatizes  Dnke  Theseos  and  his  Amazon  bride  as  they  came  to  him  boa  Or. 
through  the  poems,  legends,  and  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  arrayed  in  the  trappings  of  chivaliy,  and  «^  i 
resemblance  to  Flntaich*s  half  legendary,  half  biographical  narrative. 

Nor  am  I  aware  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  Shakes  pkarz  any  illustration  or  thought,  in  fact,  which  can  be  tan- 
distinctly  to  Plutarch  or  the  original  Roman  hiitorians,  other  than  such  fragments  of  ancient  story  as  were  es-k 
up  with  the  familiar  current  literature  of  the  tmies,  before  the  allusion  to  the  prodigies  that  occurred  "^  t  Htde  e 
the  mightiest  Julius  fell,"  which  is  added  in  the  enlarged  Ham  lkt  of  1604,  and  of  which  no  trace  appears  b:^ 
outline  edition  of  1603. 

This  probably  marics  the  date  when  the  Poet  became  acquainted  with  North's  "  Plutarch,**  though  the  pnlalsir 
also  is,  that  he  did  not  inunediately  employ  it  for  the  construction  of  his  Roman  tragediee.  But  it  soon  becacs  » 
T.  Warton  happily  phrases  it,  "  Shakespeare's  storehouse  of  learned  lustory :"  there  he  found  great  mmds  lad  isr- 
exploits  exhibited  as  influenced  rt^  the  discipline  of  ancient  philosophy  or  of  republican  patriotism,  snd  d  bafcs 
and  mannera  strongly  contrasted  with  those  in  which  he  had  hitherto  seen  society  airayed  onder  the  axiaesi 
yet  mixed  inflnence  of  Christianity,  of  feudal  institutions,  and  the  spirif  of  chivahic  honour.  All  this  he  ««  ^ 
the  fint  time,  not  through  the  dim  medium  of  second-hand  compilation  or  abridgment,  but  as  painted  widi  aif!^ 
leas  truth  and  simplicity  in  old  Plutarch's  gaphic  narrative,  until  he  felt  himself  as  well  acquainted  with  Uieba^ 
of  old  Rome  as  with  those  of  the  dvil  wan  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  as  able  to  place  them  living  and  \s^' 
ing  before  us.  The  fidelity  and  spirit  with  which  this  is  done  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by  placing  C«& 
hums  side  by  side  with  Hot^ur.  The  groundwork  of  the  AchiUes-like  character  of  the  two  faanghty,  qoe^- 
tempered,  impetuous  soldiers,  is  the  same  in  both ;  the  differences  between  them  are  thoae  impressed  co^^ 
by  the  spirit  of  chivahric  aristocracy,  and  by  that  of  patxidan  republicanism  upon  the  other.  How  periectly  ^Iik^ 
Bpeare  entered  into  the  spirit  (^antiquity— how,  in  spite  of  some  slight  errors  of  confusion  of  ancient  osa^ ^ 
those  of  later  days,  such  as  the  convenient  compends  of  antiquarian  lore  can  guard  the  most  superficial  fflw« 
schokr  from  committing,  he  yet  gave  to  his  Roman  scenes  all  the  effect  of  reality,  every  reader  must  M;  b«^^ 
will  be  made  more  striking  by  comparing  any  one  of  lus  Roman  tragedies  with  the  "  Cataline"  or  '*  Sejsnna"  olBtc 
Jonson,  Addison's  "Cato,"  Thomson's  "Coriolanus,"  or  the  "Mort  de  Cesar"  or  "Brutus"  of  Voltaire.  ^^ 
these  dramatists  were  scholars,  all  men  of  genius  id  their  several  walks,  and  all,  certainly  Ben  Jonaco  bs£ 
Addison,  had  taken  great  pains  to  draw  the  rich  materials  of  their  wotkB  directly  from  the  best  autfaoci  oftBtnf^ 
Still  their  heroes  are  but  the  heroes  of  the  stage;  however  perfect  their  costume,  they  are  but  Ufelesa  antaiio^<^ 
compared  with  the  real  and  living  Romans  of  the  half-learned  Shakespeare.  He  preserves  in  these  traeaz^ 
throughout  an  artist-like  keeping,  which,  combined  vrith  their  dramatic  skill,  the  constant  propensity  of  the  aoEitf 
to  moral  or  political  argument  or  reasoning,  and  the  more  habitual  and  mature  tone  of  his  philosophy,  ai  ^^ 
with  the  evidence  of  diction  and  versification,  gives  strong  attestation  that  they,  and  especially  Cobiouv^S;  ''^ 
long  to  that  later  epoch  of  Shakespeare's  authorahip,  when  (to  use  Coleridge's  discriminating  criticism)  "^ 
energies  of  intellect  in  the  cycle  of  genius  became  predominant  over  passion  and  creative  self-manifeatatioo. 

This  period  I  should  place  as  beginning  after  the  production  of  Lbar  and  Macbetb,  in  1608  or  1609,  oraboott^ 
Poet's  forty-fifth  year.    Besides  those  reasons  for  ascribing  the  Roman  dramas  to  this  date,  which  appeal  only  to 
reader's  taste  and  feeling,  the  following  considerations  seem  also  of  some  weight.    Coriolahvs  and  its  Fiatarcoa^ 
companions  appeared  first  in  print  in  the  posthumous  folio  of  1623,  and  they  were  then  entered  in  the  Statuoe^ 
Register  as  among  the  plays  in  that  volume  "  not  formerly  entered  to  other  men."    This  was  the  esse  vitn  *- 
Shakespeare's  later  works,  either  produced  or  remodelled  after  Lxab  ;  for  it  appeara  that  after  Otbsllo,  Hiii-^- 
and  Liar  had  placed  him  far  above  hia  contemporaries,  his  plays  became  of  too  much  value  to  the  theatrical  compvi. 
which  held  the  copies  to  be  suffered  to  go  into  the  market  as  mere  literary  property.    Again :  there  is  iio  p^ 
of  Shakespeare's  life,  except  the  last  seven  or  eight  yean,  where  we  can  well  find  room  for  the  prodnctioo  c 
these  dramas.    We  well  know  from  various  souroes  what  were  the  luxuriant  prodncta  of  his  youthful  genios  no  ' 
1598.     During  the  succeeding  ten  yean  we  find  him  with  his  full  share  of  interest  and  occupation  in  the  wes^ 
ment  and  pecuniary  concerns  of  his  theatre,  yet  employed  in  the  enlargement  of  his  Hamlst  '<to  aa  much  9^ 
as  it  was,"  the  improvement  and  revision  of  some  of  his  comedies,  and  the  composition  of  As  Tov  hiti  It,  ^^^^ 
Ado  About  Nothing,  Twelfth  Nioht,  very  probably  of  several  of  his  EngUsh  historical  plays,  and  of  Tiso-^*  aaa 
certainly  of  Othkllo,  Mkasure  for  Mbasurk,  Troilus  and  Crkssida,  Lbar,  and  Macbbth.    It  can  tcarc^J^ 
thought  that  he  had  then  leisure  to  add  the  Roman  tragedies  to  all  these.    On  the  other  hand,  if  there  had  been  ot' 
trace  of  any  additional  authonhip  after  1609,  we  might  infer  that  he  had  been  incapacitated  by  diseaae,  or  dn^ 
away  by  some  other  cause  from  composition ;  but  as  we  know  that  after  that  date  he  reviaed  or  greati/  eaJi^ 
some  dramas,  and  wrote  two  or  three  new  ones,  we  have  far  more  reason  to  presume  that  some  portion  ^  "'^ 
leisure,  after  he  had  returned  to  his  native  village,  during  which  he  wrote  the  Tempest,  was  also  emplop' 
the  composition  of  these  tragedies,  filled  like  that,  his  last  poetic  comedy,  with  grave  and  deep  reflectioB^i  ^ 
moral  speculation,  and  the  sobered  energy  of  mature  but  calm  power,  than  to  believe  that  they  were  pofureo  vf» 
in  the  same  rapid  torrent  of  invention  and  passionate  thought  which,  during  the  ten  preceding  years  of  tbe  ly ' 
life,  had  enriched  English  literature  with  more  of  original  dramatic  character,  and  poetic  sentiment  and  exp^*^ 
than  it  owes  to  the  whole  life  of  any  other  author. 
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The  political  reaaniing,  and  itill  more,  the  political  paintiDg,  with  wbkh  ConioLiKira  aboondj,  appeui  to  ma 
u>  offer  aonie  good  gronnd*  (br  cotyactDrs  a*  to  ha  date,  which  have  not  attracted  the  notica  of  ibmier  com- 
mentator*. 

With  the  ozceptiai  of  two  or  three  traoaieiit  riiinga  of  the  people  againal  the  inrafferable  oppreaaioii  of  the 
noblea,  them  had  never  been  io  England  any  thing  like  a  political  itmggle  for  popolar  rights  ontil  the  laat  jeu 
of  the  pariiammt  dinoNed  by  Kng  Jamea  in  16 10,  dot  any  thing  like  an  electioD  into  which  political  principlea 
were  openly  carried,  a*  between  the  people  and  the  prerogattTe  of  goventment,  onti!  that  of  the  parliament  of  1614. 
The  Ibrmer  diTinona  of  the  Engliah  natioD  had  tnnied  either  apoo  penonal  partiea,  like  the  wan  of  YoA  and  Lan 
caster,  or  npon  the  religiooi  qneationa  and  colliaiooi  following  or  joM  preceding  the  BelbmialiDn.  Bnt  htna  1610, 
and  eapecially  about  the  time  of  the  electioo  of  the  aecond  ihoit-liTed  parliament  of  Janm  I.,  and  daring  its  iliigle 
weaioD — Tor  it  preaented  the  mnarkable  eontraat  to  onr  modem  legiilation  of  not  baying  pawed  a  iingle  law,  having 
been  diaaolved  in  ita  fint  year — the  rigbti  of  the  oommotM  were  boldly  and  eloqoently  aHsited,  and  the  great 
writeiB  and  evcau  of  ancient  liberty  quoted  and  appealed  to.  The  elsctioDi,  too,  had  been  held  with  nnnana] 
exutemeat ;  and  great  efibrli  had  been  made  by  the  coiut,  withoat  raocea,  to  carry  ita  candidatee  and  defeat  the 
cfaiunpioiia  of  Engliah  liberty.  Now,  wilhaat  at  all  mppoaing  that  Bhskaipeaie  mnant  to  infloence  the  public  mind 
thrangh  the  dramn,  it  yet  appeara  natoral  that  hia  own  mind  ibanld  now  for  the  firat  time  have  been  directed  to 
those  topics  that  agitated  the  nation ;  while  he  waa  equally  aure  that  hia  aodienee,  whatever  their  politjcal  biaa 
might  be,  woidd  now  find  intereat  in  political  anbjecti  and  acenea  to  which,  bat  a  few  yeora  before,  they  would 
bare  been  quite  inditTerent 

Hia  own  obaerTation,  too,  of  electioDMring  movemeata  might  well  have  (omiahed  him  with  much  of  that  living 
tmtfa  in  the  aihibiliott  of  popular  feeling,  which  could  hardly  have  been  drawn  from  booka  alone  or  general  ipecu- 
luion  witfaont  peraonal  knowledge,  and  which  give*  a  reality  to  hia  acenM  of  iliia  kind,  auch  aa  we  look  ibr  in  vain 
ID  lbs  splendid  dmnai  of  Comaille  or  Toltaire,  on  the  aame  or  ainular  aol^Bct*. 

At  Icaat  it  ia  certain  that,  wide  aa  had  previooaly  been  the  Poet'a  range  of  obaerration  and  etbibilion  of  man 
iadividaaUy  and  aocially,  it  ii  only  in  the  playa  that  may  have  been  written  after  1608  we  perceive  that  the  great 
topic*  of  human  rigbla  and  political  pa1it7had  been  miich  in  hia  tboughla.  In  (heHi,  and  eapecially  in  Comolardb, 
(u  Koditt  remark*,)  "  the  argomenU  for  and  againit  ariitoctacy  or  democracy,  or  the  privilege*  of  the  few  and 
the  claim*  of  the  many,  on  liberty  and  slavery,  power  and  the  aboae  of  it,  are  ably  handled,  with  the  apirit  of  a 
poet  and  the  aeateneaa  of  a  philosopher."  Whether  Hazlitt'a  inference  be  also  tme,  that  the  Poet  "had  a  leanmg 
lo  the  arbitrary  aide  of  the  question,"  can  be  considered  better  by  placing  Cariidanu*  ode  by  aide  with  Bratoa. 
(See  JcLina  C^su,  Introductory  Remark*.) 

The  teit  of  the  ori^nal  edition  is  in  the  main  accurately  printed,  but  here  and  there  it  appears  as  if  print«l  fnnn 
a  mantucript  vrith  accidental  omissions  or  obliteratioD*.  The  text  is,  therefore,  generally  clear  enough ;  but  in 
tboT  or  five  paaaagea  we  must  rely  upon  co^jectaral  iniertion*  or  correctiaD*,  sod  in  at  least  two  of  them,  theae 
are  not  at  all  ■atisbctory.  Many  of  the  editors,  &om  Pope  to  Halone,  have  varied  boldly  from  the  old  edition  in 
altering  the  aangnment  of  the  dialogue  to  the  aeveial  persona.  Stevena,  and  those  of  hia  achool,  have  laboured  to 
regulate  the  dtsmatic  freedom  of  the  vene  into  the  regular  heroio  mosaare  of  the  epic.  The  present  edition,  like 
those  of  the  last  two  English  editor*,  baa  returned  lo  the  older  readinga,  in  both  respects,  with  a  few  alight 
nceptions,  where  the  coirection  seemed  incontrovertibly  right 
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ScBRE  I. — Rome.    A  Street. 

r  of  mutiiKKU  Citizeru 
f,  and  other  teeapont. 

'  Ok.  B«{bre  we  proceed  aay  further,  hear  me 
ipe«k.  "^  ' 

f-  Speak,  ipMk. 
1  UI.  You  are  rU  mohed  rather  to  Ai»,  than  to 

himib? 


All.  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  Cit.  First  jou  know,  Caios  Marcins  is  chief 
eneniT  ta  the  people. 

All.  We  kuow't,  we  koow't. 

I  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  com  at 
OUT  own  price.     la't  a  Terdiot ! 

All.  Nomoretalkingon't;  letttbedone.  Aw«7, 
away! 

3  Cit,  One  word,  good  citizens. 


ACT  I. 


CORIOLANUS. 


1  Cii,  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  pa- 
tricians good.  What  authority  surfeits  on,  would 
relieve  us :  if  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superflu- 
ity, while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess  they 
relieved  us  humanely ;  but  they  think,  we  are  too 
dear:  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of 
our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize  their 
abundance ;  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them. — Let 
us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become 
rakes :  for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in  hunger 
for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  Oit.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marcius  ? 

All.  Against  him  first:  he*s  a  very  dog  to  the 
commonalty. 

2  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done 
for  his  country  ? 

1  at.  Very  well ;  and  could  be  content  to  give 
him  good  report  for%  but  that  he  pays  himself  with 
being  proud. 

2  Cit.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  CU.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  fa- 
mously, he  did  it  to  that  end:  though  soft-con- 
scienced  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his 
country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be 
partly  proud ;  which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of 
his  virtue. 

2  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you 
account  a  vice  in  him.  You  must  in  no  way  say 
he  is  covetous. 

1  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of  ac- 
cusations :  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in 
repetition.  [Shouts  tnthin.]  What  shouts  are  these  ? 
The  other  side  o'  the  city  is  risen :  why  stay  we 
prating  here  ?  to  the  Capitol ! 

All.  Come,  come. 

1  Cit.  Soft !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Menenius  Agriffa. 

2  Cii.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa ;  one  that  hath 
always  loved  the  people. 

1  CU.  He*8  one  honest  enough:  would,  all  the 
rest  were  so ! 

Men.  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand  ? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?    The  matter  ?     Speak,  I  pray 
you. 

2  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  senate : 
they  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what  we  intend 
to  do,  which  now  we*ll  show  'em  in  deeds.  They 
say,  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths :  they  shall 
know,  we  have  strong  arms  too. 

Men.  Why,   masters,  my  good  friends,   mine 
honest  neighbours. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

2  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir ;  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.    For  your  wants, 
Your  suffering;  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Aeainst  the  Roman  state ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.     For  the  dearth. 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.    Alack ! 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers. 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

2  Cit.  Care  for  us  ?— True,  indeed !— They  ne'er 
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cared  for  us  yet.  SuiSer  us  to  fkmisli,  and  tirei 
store-houses  crammed  with  grain ;  make  edicts  St 
usury,  to  support  usurers ;  repeal  daily  any  wfaai^ 
some  act  established  against  the  rich*  and  pnm^ 
more  piercing  statutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  resti^ 
the  poor.  If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  tfaey  wil ; 
and  there's  all  the  love  they  bear  us. 

Men.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale :  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  i^ill  ▼entnre 
To  stale  't  a  little  more. 

2  Cit.  Well,  I'll  hear  it,  sir :  yet  yon  must  tmt 
think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale ;  but,  m : 
please  you,  deliver. 

Men.  There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body  ? 
members 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly ;  thus  accus'd  it : — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
I'  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  unactrre. 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  th'  other  instru- 
ments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And,  mutually  participate ;— did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite,  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.    The  belly  answered, — 

2  CU.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly  ? 

Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  smile. 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus. 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  beDy  smile. 
As  well  as  speak,}  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  psn< 
That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fitly 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

2  Cit.  Your  belly's  answer?     What ! 

The  kingly  crowned  head,  tlie  vigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they — 

Men.  What  then  ?— 

'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks ! — ^what  then  ?  what 
then? 

2  Cit.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restFBin*d. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, — 

Men.  Well,  what  then  ? 

2  CU.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain. 
What  could  the  belly  answer  ? 

Men.  I  will  tell  you. 

If  you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little) 
Patience  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

2  Cit.  Y'are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend  ; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd :— 
**  True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
**  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first. 
Which  you  do  live  upon ;  and  fit  it  is. 
Because  I  am  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body :  but  if  you  do  remembor, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o'  the  bnin ; 
And  through  the  cranks  and  ofi&ces  of  man, 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live.    And  though  that  au  at  once, 
You,  my  good  friends,"  this  says  the  belly,  maH^ 
me, — 
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2  C%1»   Ay,  sir ;  well,  well. 
JUm.  **  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  iTvliat  I  do  deliver  out  to  each, 
STet  I  c^lh  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
Prom  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 
\nd  leave  me  but  the  bran.**    What  say  yon  to*t  ? 
2  Citm   It  was  an  answer.    How  apply  you  this  ? 
JMTett,    The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  beUy, 
A.nd  you  the  mutinous  members :  for  examine 
Tbeir    counsels,  and  their  cares;    digest  things 

rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  o*  the  common,  you  shall  find, 
'No  public  benefit  which  yon  receive, 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you. 
And  no  ifv^ay  from  yourselves. — ^What  do  you  think  ? 
You,  tbe  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

2  CU.   I  the  great  toe?     Why  the  great  toe? 
Men,  For  that  being  one  o*  the  lowest,  basest, 
poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go*st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs, 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle ; 
The  one  side  must  have  bale. — Hail,  noble  Marcius ! 

jSft<«r  Caius  Marcius. 

Mar.  Thanks. — ^What*s  the  matter,  you  dissen- 
tiona  roffues. 
That  rubbing  Vcub  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 
2  C\l.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar,  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee,  will 
flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  you 

curs. 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war?  the  one  affrights 

The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  to  you, 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ; 

Where  foxes,  geese :  you  are  no  surer,  no. 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is 

To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him, 

And  curse    that  justice  did   it.     Who  deserves 

greatness. 
Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  hii  evil.     He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye! 

Trust  ye? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind. 
And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland.     What's  the 

matter. 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would   feed    on    one    another? — What's    their 
seeking? 
-Men.  For  com  at  their  own  rates;   whereof, 
they  say. 
The  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang 'em!     They  say? 

They'll  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i'  the  Capitol ;  who's  like  to  rise, 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines ;  side  factions,  and 

.    give  out 
v^onjectural  marriages ;  making  parties  strong, 
^Qd  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  Uking 


Below  their  cobbled  shoes.     They  say,  there's 
grain  enough  ? 

Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  mth. 

And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quany 

With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 

As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 
Mtn.  Nay,  these  are  almost  thoroughly^  per- 
suaded; 

For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion. 

Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.   But,  I  beseech  you. 

What  says  the  other  troop  ? 
Mar,  They  are  dissolved.    Hang  'em ! 

They  said,  they  were  an-hungry;   sigh'd  forth 
proverbs, — 

That  hunger  broke  stone  walls ;  that  dogs  must  eat ; 

That  meat  was  made  for  mouths ;  ttuit  the  gods 
sent  not 

Cora  for  the  rich  men  only. — With  these  shreds 

They   vented   their   complainings;   which   being 
answer'd. 

And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 

(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 

And  make  bold  power  look  pale,)  they  threw  then- 
caps 

As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o*  the 
moon, 

Shouting  thenr  emulation. 
Men,  What  is  eranted  them  ? 

Mar,   Five   tribunes,  to   defend   their   vulgar 
wisdoms. 

Of  their  own  choice :  one's  Junius  Brutus, 

Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath ! 

The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof 'd  the  city. 

Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me  :  it  will  in  time 

Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 

For  insurrection's  arguing. 
Men,  This  is  strange. 

Max,  Go ;  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! 

I^nifT  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  Where's  Caius  Marcius  ? 
Mar.  Here.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Mess,  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Volsces  are  in  arms. 
Mar,  I  am  glad  on't :  then,  we  shall  have  means 
to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity. — See,  our  best  elders. 

Enter  Cominius,  Titus  Lartius,  and  other  Sena- 
tors; Junius  Brutus,  and  Sicinius  Yelutus. 

1  Sen.  Marcius,  'tis  true,  that  you  have  lately 
told  us; 
The  Volsces  are  in  arms. 

Mar,  They  have  a  leader, 

TuUus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility ; 
And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 
I  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar,  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  th'  ean,. 
and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  Sen,  Then,  worthy  Marcius,. 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Chm,  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant. — Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face. 
What!  art  thou  stiff ?  stand'stout? 

Tit,  No,  Caius  Marcius  ;- 
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I'll  lean  apoo  one  erutcli,  and  fight  with  the  other. 
Ere  stay  betuod  this  business. 

Men.  O,  trae  bred ! 

1  Sen.  Your  campany  to  the  CB]nial;  where,  I 

Our  (greatest  friends  attend  us. 

TU-  Lead  jron  on : 

Follow,  Gominius ;  w«  must  foUow  y oo ; 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Coat.  Noble  Marcina ! 

1  Sen,  Hence !  To  your  homes !  be  eone- 

,  [To  Ae  CUizent. 

Mar.  Nay,  let  tbem  follow. 

The  Volsces  have  mcch  com :  take  these  rata 

thither. 
To  gnaw  their  garners. — Worshipful  mutineera, 
Your  valour  puts  weU  forth;  pray,  follow. 

[Eixunl  SenatoTi,  Com.,  Mak.,  Tit.,  and 
Menek.     Citizens  iteal  away. 
Sic  Wss  ever  man  so  proud  u  is  this  Harcius  1 
Brv.  He  has  no  equal. 
Sie.  When  we  were  chosen  tritmnes  for  the 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  tannts. 

Bm.  Being  moT'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the 

gods. 
Sic.  BeiDock  the  modest  moon. 


Bru.  The  present  wan  deronr  him  ;  fae  is  grori 
Too  proud  to  be  so  Taliaot. 

Sic.  Such  a  natore. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  tfae  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.     Bat  I  do  wonder. 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commaDded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  be  aims, 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grsc'd,  csnnot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first ;  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  thr  general's  fault,  though  he  peribm 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  cenmre 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Harcius,  "  O,  if  be 
Had  borne  the  business !" 

Sie.  Beudes,  if  things  go  weO. 

Opinion,  that  bo  sticks  on  Marcius,  Bhall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  CominiuB. 

Bru.  Come ; 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Mareins. 
Thou^hMnrciuseam'd  them  not;  and  kU  his  fonlD 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed, 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sie.  Let's  hence,  and  hew- 

How  the  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  &shkia. 
More  than  his  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  action. 

Bru.  Let's  along.  [Ezettl. 
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Sc£ifE   II. — Corioli.     The  Senate-House. 

Enier  Tuu.us  Aupidius,  and  Senators. 

1.  Sen,  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidins, 
!*lxat  they  of  Rome  are  entered  in  our  counsels, 
Lod  kno^r  how  we  proceed. 

^uf.  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

VTiat  erer  have  been  lliought  on  in  this  state, 
rbat  <^uld  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
lad  circumvention  I     *Tis  not  four  days  gone, 
Cilice  I  beard  thence;  these  are  the  words :  I  think, 
[  liave  the  letter  here ;  yes,  here  it  is : —    [Reads. 
*'  rPhey  have  press*d  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
NVlietner  for  east,  or  w^t.     The  dearth  is  great ; 
The  people  mutinous ;  and  it  is  rumourM, 
Cominiufl,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(Mrho  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you,) 
.Vnd  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Wliither  *tis  bent :  most  Ukely,  *tis  for  you. 
Consider  of  it." 

1  Sen*  Our  army's  in  the  field. 

^We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Auf.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly, 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  tiU  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves ;  which  in  the 

hatching, 
It  seemM,  appearM  to  Rome.    By  the  discovery, 
We  shall  be  shorten*d  in  our  aim ;  which  was, 
To  take  in  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Rome  . 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commission ;  hie  you  to  your  bands. 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli : 
If  they  set  down  before  *8,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  think,  you'll  find 
They've  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

Auf.  O !  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  certainties.    Nay,  more ; 
Some  parcels  of  their  power  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hitherward.    I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 
AU.  The  gods  assist  you ! 

Auf.  And  keep  your  honours  safe ! 

1  Sen.  Farewell. 

2  Sen.  Farewell. 
AU.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

ScE5E  III. — ^Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Marcius' 

House. 

Enter  Volumnia,  and  Viroilia.     They  sit  doum 
on  tuio  low  stools^  and  sew. 

Vd.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express 
yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort.  If  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that 
absence  wherein  he  won  honour,  dian  in  the 
embracements  of  his  bed,  where  he  would  show 
most  loye.  When  yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied, 
and  the  only  son  of  my  womb ;  when  youth  with 
comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way ;  when,  for  a 
day  of  king's  entreaties,  a  mother  should  not  sell 
him  an  hoar  from  her  beholding ;  I,-~considering 
how  honour  would  become  such  a  person ;  that  it 
was  no  better  than  picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall, 
if  renown  made  it  not  stir, — ^was  pleased  to  let  him 
seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find  fiime.    To  a 


cruel  war  I  sent  him ;  from  whence  he  returned, 
his  brows  bound  with  oak.  I  tell  thee,  daughter,  I 
sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a 
man-child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had  proved 
himself  a  man. 

Fir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  busmess,  madam  ? 
how  then  ? 

Vol.  Then,  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
son :  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear  me 
profess  sincerely: — ^had  I  a  dozen  sons, — each  in 
my  k>ve  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and 
my  good  Marcius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven  die 
nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  sur- 
feit out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Oentlewoman. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  visit 
you. 

Vir.  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire  myself. 

Vol.  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum, 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair ; 
As  children  from  a  bear  the  Volsces  shunning  him : 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
**  Come  on,  you  cowards !  you  were  got  in  fear. 
Though  you  were  bom  in  Rome."  His  bloody  brow 
With  nis  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes. 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir.  His  bkx>dy  brow  ?    O,  Jupiter !  no  blood. 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man, 
Than  gilt  his  trophy :  the  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  kx>k'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Qrecian  swords  contemning. — Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [Elxit  Gent. 

Vir.  Heavens  bless  my  lord  fit>m  feU  Aufidius ! 

Vol.  He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  hb  knee. 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Re-enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria,  and  her " 

Usher. 

Vol.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.  Sweet  madam, — 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Ved.  How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifest  house- 
keepers. What  are  you  sewing  here  7  A  fine  spot, 
ui  good  faith. — How  does  your  little  son  ? 

Vir.  I  thank  your  ladyship;  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  swords,  and  hear  a 
drum,  than  kx>k  upon  his  school-master. 

Val.  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son :  I'll  swear, 
'tis  a  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  looked  upon 
him  o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together :  he  has 
such  a  confirmed  countenance.  I  saw  him  run 
after  a  gilded  butterfly ;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he 
let  it  go  again;  and  after  it  again;  and  over  and 
over  he  comes,  and  up  again ;  catched  it  again :  or 
whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did 
so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it;  O!  I  warrant,  how 
he  mammocked  it ! 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

Vol.  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Vir.  A  crack,  madam. 

Val.  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery;  I  must 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  after- 
noon. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam ;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

Val.  Not  out  of  doors ! 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience:  I  will  not 
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r  the  threshold,  till  my  lord  r 


Vai.  Fie!  yon  confine  jourself  moat  nnretBon- 
ably.     Come ;  you  must  go  visit  the  good  kdy  that 

Fir.  I  win  msfa  her  speedy  strength,  and  rait 
her  with  mj  prayers ;  bat  T  cannot  go  thither. 
fol.  Why,  I  pray  jrou ! 
Vh.  'Tis  Dot  U>  SATS  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love. 
Vol.  You  would  be  aoother  Penelope ;  yet,  they 


say,  all  the  yam  she  spnn  in  Ulyiae*'  afaanicr  dd 
bat  tilt  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come:  Iwoold.TNi 
cambric  were  sensible  as  yoor  finger,  that  yvi 
might  leave  pricking  it  for  pi^.     Come,  yoa  itai 

Fir,  No,  good  madam,  pardoD  me ;  tndfcd.  1 
will  not  forth. 

Fal.  In  truth,  la,  go  wi^  me;  and  1*11  teQ  y^ 
excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Fir.  O !  good  madam,  there  cso  he  Done  yci- 


Fal.  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  yon :  there  caime 
news  from  him  last  oigbt. 

Fir.  Indead,  madsm  T 

F<d.  Id  earnest,  it's  true ;  I  beard  a  senator 
speak  it.  Thus  it  is : — The  Volsces  have  an  army 
forth,  against  whom  Cominios  the  general  ia  gone, 
with  one  part  of  our  Roman  power :  your  lord,  and 
Titus  Lartius,  are  set  down  before  their  city  Corioli ; 
they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief 
wars.    This  ia  true  on  mine  honour ;  and  so,  I  pray. 

Fir.  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam ;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thing  hereafter. 

Fol.  Let  her  alone,  lady :  as  she  is  now,  she  will 
but  disease  our  better  mitth. 

Fal.  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would. — Fare  yon 
well  then. — Come,  good  aweet  lady, — Pr'ylhee, 
Virgiha,  turn  thy  solemneas  out  o'  door,  and  go 
aloDg  with  na. 

Fir.  No,  St  a  word,  madam :  indeed,  i  must  not. 
I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

FaL  WeU  then,  Farewell.  [Eztunt. 


ScEBE  IV.— Before  CorioU. 

Enter,  uiA  drum  and  colour*,  Mabcius,  Titcs 

Laktids,   Q^tcert,  and   Soldier*.     3^  lAoa  ii 


Afar.  Yonder  comes  news ; — a  wager,  they  bs'^ 

Lart.  My  horse  to  yonrs,  no. 
Afar.  'Tis  done. 

Lart,  Agreed. 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy ! 
Mts*.  Theylie  inview,  but  have  notspokeasjct- 
LaH.  So,  the  good  hone  ia  mine. 
Mar.  I'll  buy  him  of  yw- 

Lart.  No,  I'll  Dor  sell,  nor  give  turn :  lend  r» 
him  I  will. 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 
Mar.  How  far  off  he  these  armies? 
Ma*.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Afar.  Then  shall  we  hear  theur  'larum,  and  ihq 

Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  na  quick  in  work, 
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That  we  with  amokiog  Bworda  may  mmrch  from 
To  help  our  fielded  firieDds ! — Come,  bbw  thy  bhit. 


r  waHiT 

That's  leaeer  tbao  a  little.    Hark,' 

[Drumt  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  ODFjoDth:  we'll  braalc  oar  walli, 
Bather  Ulan  they  shalt  pound  us  up.  Our  gatet, 
Wbicb  jet  leem  ahnt,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with 

They'U  open  of  themselres.    Hark  yon,  far  off; 

\AUinm  afar  off. 
There  ia  AuEdins :  list  what  woA  he  make* 
Amongst  your  cloTeo  army. 

Mar.  O !  tboy  are  at  i^ 

Lart,  Their  noite  be  our  inatrocticM]. — Laddera, 
bo! 

The  FoUeu  enter,  andpau  over  the  itage- 

Mar.  They  fear  oa  not,  bat  ivae  forth  their  d». 

Now  put  your  ahielda  before  your  hearta,  and  Sgnt 

With  hearta  more  proof  than  ahielda. — Advance, 

brave  Tito* 


m;  fellows : 
He  that  redret,  I'll  take  him  for  a  Vobee, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 
Alanm,  and  exeunt  Romant  and  VoUca,  fi/fhitng. 

The  Boman*  are  heaten  hack  to  their  trenches. 

Re-enter  MABCina  enraged. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  yon, 
You  shames  of  Some !   yon  herd  of— Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er,  that  yon  may  be  abhorr'd 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Aipinat  the  wind  a  mile  1     Yoo  souls  of  geeae. 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  hare  yoo  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat!     Pluto  and  hell! 
All  hurt  behind;  backs  red,  and  &ees  pale 


With  flight  and  agued  fear!    Mend,  ud  charge 

Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe. 

And  make  my  wars  on  yon :  look  m't :  come  on ; 

If  you'U  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives. 

As  they  us  to  our  trenches  follow. 

Another  alartim.  The  VoUeei  and  Raman*  re-ent^, 
and  the  fight  u  renetced.  The  Volicet  retire  into 
QnioU,  and  Mav:ic»  folUnci  them  to  the  gate*. 

So,  now  the   gales  are  ope ; — now  prove   good 
seconds. 

'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 

Not  for  the  fliers :  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[He  enten  the  galet,  and  ie  thiU  in. 

1  SoL  Fool-hardiDsss!  not  I. 

2  Sol.  Nor  L 

3  Sol.  See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 

[Alarum  eontinuet. 

AUt  To  the  pot  I  warrant  him- 

£nI«rTiTDS  LABTitrs. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  MarciuaT 

AU.  Slain,  sir,  doubtleaa. 

1  Sol.  FoUomng  the  flieia  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters ;  who,  opon  the  sudden, 
Cl^>p'd-to  their  gates :  he  is  hutiself  alone. 
To  answer  aU  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow ! 

Who  sensibly  outdares  bis  senseless  sword. 
And,  when  it  bows,  stsuds  up.    Thou  art  left, 

Marcius: 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  ta  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Csto's  wislC  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  abvkea ;  but,  with  thy  grim  kwks,  sod 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thon  raod'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  If  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 
Re-enter'ilLAt.cnst,hleeding,auavlttdhy  the  Enemy. 

1  Sd.  Look,  sir ! 

Lart.  O  'lis  Marcios ! 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[Th^ fight,  and  ail  enter  the  City. 
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Scene  V. --Within  the  Town.    A  Street. 

Enter  certain  Romans^  toilh  spoils. 

1  Bom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

2  Rom.  And  I  this. 

3  Rom.  A  murraiQ  on*t !     I  took  this  for  siWer. 

[Alarum  continues  still  afar  off. 

Enter  Marcius,  and  Titus  Lartius,  toith  a 

Trumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their 
hours 
At  a  crack*d  drachm !     Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up. — Down  with 

them ! — 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes. — To  him ! 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans :  then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city, 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart,  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st ; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not; 

My  work  halh  yet  not  warra'd  me.     Fare  yon  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.     To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

luiH.  Now  the  fiur  goddess.  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers*  swords !  Bold  gentleman, 
Prosperity  be  diy  page ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest !     So,  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius ! — 

[Exit  Marcius. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place ; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town. 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind.    Away ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — Near  the  Camp  of  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius,  cmd  Forces^  as  in  retreat. 

Com.  Breathe  ^ou,  my  friends.    WeD  fought: 
we  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire :  believe  me,  sirs. 
We  shall  be  charged  again.    Whiles  we  have  struck. 
By  interims  and  conveying  gusts,  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends. — The  Roman  gods 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own. 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  encoun- 
tering. 
May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice ! — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thy  news  ? 
Mess.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartias  and  to  Marcius  battle : 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven. 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Cam.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Methinks,  ihou  speak*st  not  well.    How  long  is't 
since? 
Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 
Com.  *Tis  not  a  mUe;  briefly  we  heard  theur 
drums: 
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How  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  faooi; 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Vobces 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc*d  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Marcius. 

Com.  Who's  yoodcr. 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd  ?     O  gods ' 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius,  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a 
tabor, 
More  than  I  know  ihe  sound  of  Marcins'  tongae 
From  every  meaner  man. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  otfaen, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo*d ;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done. 
And  tapers  bum*d  to  bedwavd. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors. 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees  : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile; 
Ransoming  nim,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  &wning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave. 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he  ?     Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone, 

He  did  inform  the  truth :  but  for  our  Gentlemen— 
The  common  file,  (A  plague ! — Tribunes  for  tbero  ?) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn*d  the  cat,  as  they  did  badge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prerail'd  yoa  ? 

Mar,  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell?     I  do  not 
think — 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?     Are  you  lords  o'  the  fieM  f 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Aiaroius,  we  have  at  disadvantage  fongbt, 
And  did  retire  to  win  our  purpose. 

ilfar.  How  lies  their  battle?    Know  yon  on 
which  side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marcivsi 

Their  bands  i'  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust :  o*er  them  Aufidias, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you. 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directir 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates ; 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present,  but. 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking.     Take  your  choice  of  diose 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing. — If  any  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubts)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd ;  if  any  fear 
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Lesser  bU  penon  than  ui  ill  report ; 
If  any  think,  brave  death  outweigba  bad  life. 
And  that  hit  countiy'a  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  maaj  so  minded. 
Wave  thus,  to  express  his  disposition. 
And  follow  Harcins. 

[  They  all  ahotd,  and  tticaie  Iheir  neord* ;  lake 
him  up  in  Iheir  arm*,  and  catt  up  Uidr  capt. 
O  me,  alone !     Make  700  a  sword  of  me  T 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  wliich  of  jon 
Bnt  is  four  VoUces?    None  of  yon,  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.     A  certuo  Dumber, 
ThoDgh  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all :  the 

Shall  bear  the  bnsiness  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.     PlesM  7011  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 
Con.  March  on,  my  fellows ; 


Make  good  this  oetentadon,  and  you  shall 

Divide  in  all  with  vs.  \ExeuKt. 


E  \ll.—  Tht  Galea  o/Corioli. 


going  tuUh  drum  and  Immpet  Unoard 

and  Caius  Mabciub,  entert  vnlh  a  LieuUnant,  a 

party  ofSolditTt,  and  a  Seoul. 

Lart.  So;  let  the  ports  be  guarded:  keepyanr 

As  I  have  set  them  down.    If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centurie*  to  our  aid ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding :  if  we  lose  the  Geld, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

LaH.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  UB. — 
Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  un. 
[Eitunl. 


Vhx  Tubs.    Hoani  Aimiine  in  ih«  diittiuw. 


ScuE  yiU— A  Jield  of  bauUhdmen  At  Soman  I 

and  the  Voheian  camps. 

Alarwn.     Enter  MAacins,  and  AttnoiDS. 

Mar.  I'H  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do  hate 

Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

„-*"/  We  hate  alike; 

not  Afric  owns  a  serpent,  I  abhor 

More  than  thy  ftme  and  envy.     Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar,  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave. 
And  the  gods  doom  him  afler! 

■fV-  Iflfly.Marcins, 

Halkra  me  Idie  a  hare. 

Mar.  WithJD  these  three  bonra,  Tullas, 
Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls. 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd.    'Ti»  not  my  blood, 
Wherein  thon  seest  me  mask'd :  for  thy  revenge. 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 
^"f-  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

T™  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 

rta 
{ofAvnmva. 


OfGciouB,  and  not  valiant — yon  have  sham'd  roe 
I  In  your  condemned  seconds. 

[Exeunt  Jigkting,  ali  driven  in  by  Makcids. 

Scene  IX. —  The  Roman  Camp. 
Alarum.     A  retreat  Mounded.     Floutitk.     Enter  at 
one  tide,  Conmins,  and  Ronan*;  at  the  other 
tide,  Makciob,  with  Ut  arm  m  a  tcarf,  and  oAer 
Romant. 
dm.  If  I  sbonld  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's 

Thon'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds ;  but  I'll  report  it. 
Where  senators  ahall  mingle  tears  with  smiles. 
Where  great  pRtricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
r  the  end,  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted. 
And,  gladly  qoak'd,  hear  more ;   where  the  dull 

Tribunes, 
That  with  the  fut^  plebeians  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say,  against  then-  hearts, — "We  thank  the 

gods, 
Onr  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier !" — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  tbn  feast, 
Having  fiilly  dined  before. 
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Enltr  Titos  LAnxitra  viA  hi*  PotoeT,from  the 

LarL  O  general. 

Here  U  the  steed,  nre  the  caparima  i 
Hadat  tJiou  beheld — 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more:  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  hrr  blood, 
Wbeo  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.    I  have  done, 
As  joTX  have  done;  that's  what  I  can;  induc'd 
As  jou  have  been ;  that's  for  my  coaatij : 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  overta'en  mine  acL 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  graTe  of  your  deserving ;  Kome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  'twere  a  coocealmeiit 
Worse  than  a  theft,  do  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings;  and  to  silence  that, 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  piaises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest.    Therefore,  I  beseech  you. 
In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mar.  I  hsTe  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 

To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

dim.  Should  they  not, 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  lent  themselves  with  death.    Of  all  the  horses, 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store,)  of  ell 
The  treasure,  in  this  Geld  achiev'd  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth. 
Before  the  common  distribution. 
At  your  only  choice. 

Mar.  T  thank  yon,  general ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  refuse  it ; 
And  stand  npon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[A  long  fioaritk.  They  oU  cry,  Makcios  ! 
Marcius  !  cost  up  laeir  capi  and  lanca  i 
CoMiimn  tmd  Laktids  lUmd  bare. 


>  instnimeDta,  whidi  ti 


Mar.  May  thes 
profime, 

Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trompeo  ibil 
r  the  Geld  prove  flatteren ;  let  couitn  aod  dbo  h 
Made  all  of  false-&c'd  soothing. 
Where  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  sOk : 
Let  them  be  made  an  OTertnre  for  the  wan  I 
No  more,  I  sbt.     For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  ibii'd  some  debile  vmldi, 
vAiich  without  note  here's  many  else  have  don. 
Yon  shout  me  forth 
In  BcclamationB  hyperbolical ; 

As  if  I  loved  my  Utile  ehonk)  be  dieCed  J 

In  praises  sauc'd  wilh  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  duo  grmtefbl 
To  UB  that  give  you  truly.     By  your  patience. 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  w«1l  pot  pa 
(Like  one  that  means  bis  proper  harm)  in  mssirln. 
Then  reason  safely  with  you.- — Therefore,  b«  i 

As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Cains  Mareiui 
Wean  this  war's  garland:  in  token  of  the  which 


For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  ih'  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caivb  Mahcivs  CoBioLAitna. — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever ! 

[Ftourish.     Tnaiipet*  toiaid,  a»d  irmt- 

All.  Caius  Marciua  Coriolanns ! 

Cor.  I  will  go  wash ; 
And  when  ray  face  Is  &ir,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no :  howbeit,  I  thank  yon-— 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed  ;  and,  at  all  limes. 
To  uodercrest  your  good  addition 
To  the  fiumesa  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  om*  tent ; 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — Yon,  Titus  Laitias, 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
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Phe  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate, 
•*or  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart,  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I,  that  now 
l«fu9'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
>f  my  lord  general. 

Com.  Take  it :  'tis  yours.— What  is*t  7 

Cbr.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
\t  a  poor  man*s  house ;  he  U8*d  me  kindly : 
ile  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
Sut  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
ind  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity.    I  request  you 
Fo  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com,  O,  well  begg'd ! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.    Deliver  him,  Titus. 

IamtL  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor,  By  Jupiter,  forgot : — 

[  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir*d. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com,  Gk>  we  to  our  tent. 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries;  'tis  time 
It  should  be  kx)k'd  to.    Come.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  X. — The  Camp  of  the  VoUces, 

A  Flourish.     Comets,    Enter  Tullus  Aufidius, 
bloody,  with  two  or  three  Soldiers, 

Auf,  The  town  is  ta'en ! 

1  Sol.  'Twill  be  delivered  beck  on  good  condition. 

Auf.  Condition! — 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Volsce,  be  that  I  am. — Condition ! 


What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 

V  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ? — Five  times,  Marcius^ 

I  have  fought  with  thee :  so  often  hast  thou  beat  me ; 

And  would'st  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 

As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements. 

If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 

He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his.     Mine  emulation 

Hath  not  that  honour  in't,  it  had ;  for  where 

I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force. 

True  sword  to  sword,  I'll  potch  at  him  some  way. 

Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  Sol,  He's  the  devil. 

Auf,  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle.     My  valour's 
poison'd. 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him ;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself.    Nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick ;  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius.    Where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there. 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  nand  in's  heart.    Go  you  to  the  city : 
Learn,  how  'tis  held ;  and  what  they  are,  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 

1  Sol,  Will  not  yon  go  ? 

Auf,  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove :  I  pray 
you, 
('Tis  south  the  city  mills,)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  Sol,  I  shall,  sur.       [Exeunt. 


ScBitE  I.— Rome.    A  PMie  Plaet. 
Enter  tiwtswi,  SrciniDs,  and  BntTTOS. 

Men.  The  augnmr  telle  me,  we  ihall  hsTe  dbtcb 
to-night. 

Bnt.  Good,  or  bad  T 

Men.  Not  accordiog  to  the  pr^erof  the  people, 
for  thej  loTo  not  Merciua. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  firjeodi. 

Men.  Pray  yon,  whom  does  the  wolf  love  T 

Sie.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,lode*ourhim;  aslliefauiigiyplebeiaiit 
would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru,  He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baea  like  a  bear. 

Afn.  He's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  U<ree  Uke  a  lamb. 
You  two  are  old  men :  tell  me  ane  thing  that  I  eball 
ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enonnilj  is  Marcius  poor  in,  that 
yon  two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

Btu.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with  all. 

Sic.  Especially,  in  pride. 

Btu.  And  topping  all  othen  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now.  Do  you  two  know 
how  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  of 
us  o'  the  rieht'hand  file  T     Do  yon  ? 

BolK  Tr^.  Why,  how  are  we  censured  7 

JWm.  Because  you  talk  of  piide  now, — Will  yon 
not  be  angry  1 

Both  Trib.  Well,  well,  sir;  well. 

Men.  Why, 'tis  no  great  matter;  for  a  very  little 
thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of 
patience :  give  yonr  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be 
angry  at  your  pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if  you  take  it 
as  a  pleasure  to  you,  in  bemg  m.  Yoo  blame 
Marcios  for  being  proud  ? 
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Bm.  We  do  it  not  aktne,  sir. 

Men.  I  know,  yon  can  do  rery  little  alonr;  w 
your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actioDS  w™ 
grow  wondrous  single :  your  abtljtiea  are  too  mfci'j 
Uke,  fordoing  much  slone.  Yon  talk  of  pride.'  >J- 
that  you  could  turn  yowr  eyes  towanls  the  n»pB 
of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  imTcf  " 
your  good  selreB !     O,  that  yon  codM  .' 

Bru.  What  then,  sir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  dbcofer  a bi»«« 


nnmeriting,  proud,  violent,  tes^  magi*''*'**  I* 
foob,)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sie.  Menenina,  you  are  known  well  enongn.  uo. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  bnmoroua  f^«™- 
and  one  that  loves  a  cnp  of  hot  wine,  wilb  o«  t 
drop  of  allaying  Tyberin't:  said  to  be  boidmI"* 
imperfect,  in  favouring  the  firat  qompUiat;  beilj| 
and  tinder-like,  upon  too  tririal  molwa:  <"'*  °^ 
converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  iii^U  '*■ 
with  the  forehead  of  the  moming.  Whsi  I  ""'?*• 
I  utter,  and  spend  my  malice  in  my  breath-  M^'*'* 
two  such  weals-raen  as  you  are,  (I  cannot  «Wj°" 
Lyourguses,)  if  the  drink  you  give  m«  touch  nv 
p^te  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  fcee  H  «■  ' 
cannot  say,  your  worships  have  dehvered  ^'^^'fz 
well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound  wi™  * 
major  part  of  your  syllables ;  and  though  '^fj 
content  to  bear  with  those  that  say  you  sre  ""'^ 
grave  men,  yet  they  Ue  deadly,  that  UU.  y>^  P"* 
good&ces.  If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  """^ 
cosm,  follows  it,  that  I  am  known  well  en»^ 
too?  What  harm  can  your  biaaoD  cowpef"™: 
glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  koovK  "> 
enough,  too  T  . 

Bra.  Come,  sir,  come;  we  know  you  well  w*"^ 

Men.  You  knowneilher  me,youiselvei,W'''J 
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■ng.  Yon  are  ambitiotiB  for  poor  kiwTea'cBpauid 
!,s  :  you  wear  out  ■  good  wholemne  forenooD  in 
lartng  a  cuiae  betweeo  an  onnge-wife  and  a  foMet- 
ller,  and  then  reionm  the  controrergj  of  thmt- 
tnce  to  a  aecond  day  of  audience. — Wiien  ;oa  are 
sariog  a  matter  between  par^  and  party,  if  yon 
tance  to  be  [Mnched  with  the  colic,  you  make  ucei 
Le   nnunmera,  set  up  the  bloody  flag  ajainst  all 


patience,  and,  in  roaring  fi>r  a  chamber-pot,  diamiaa 
the  controteray  bleediDg,  the  more  eoianglod  by 
your  bearing:  all  the  peace  yon  malie  in  their  cause 
is,  calling  both  the  parties  knaves.  You  are  a  pair 
of  straDge  ones. 

Bru.  Come,  came,  yoD  are  well  understood  to 
be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  ueceasaiy 
bencher  in  the  Cspitol. 


Men,  OurTery  priests  must  become  mockers,  if 
they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculuus  subjects  as  you 
are.  When  you  speak  best  onto  the  purpose,  it  is 
oot  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards;  and  your 
beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  stuff 
a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's 
pack-saddle.  Yet  yon  mtut  be  saying,  Marcius  is 
proud  \  who,  b  a  cheap  estdmatian,  is  worth  all 
yoor  predecessors  since  DeucalioD,  thongh,  perad< 
venture,  some  of  the  best  of  'em  were  hereditary 
hangmen.     Good  den  to  your  worships:  more  of 

Gnr  conversation  would  infect  my  brain,  being  the 
rdsmen  of  the  beastly  plebeians.  I  will  be  bold  to 
take  my  leave  of  yon. 
[Bivrva  and  SiciaivaTttiTe  to  t/te  back  of  Ihtieene. 
Enter  VoLtiMHiA,  ViaeiuA,  and  Valikia,  etc. 
How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the  moon, 
<vere  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  do  you  follow 
your  eyes  so  fast  T 

y^oi.  Honourable    Menenins,   my   boy   Uarcius 
tpproaclies;  for  the  k)ve  of  Juno,  let's  go. 
Mm.  Ha!  Marcius  coming  home? 
'ol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius,  and  with  most  proa- 
pcTDui  approbation. 

Attn.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee. — 
™!  Marcins  coming  home? 
Too  Ladia.  Nay,  'tis  true, 
f^ol-  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him:  the  state 
tutli  another,  his  wife  another ;  aod,  I  think,  there's 
OM  at  home  for  you. 

Afen.  I  vrill  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night. — 
A  letter  br  me  I 


Fir.  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  yon;   1 

Men.  A  letter  for  me  ?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  health;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a 
lip  at  the  physician :  the  most  sovereign  prescription 
in  Oalen  is  but  empiricutic,  and,  lo  this  preservative, 
of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench.  Is  he  not 
wounded  T  he  was  wont  to  come  home  wouiuled. 

ViT.  O !  no,  no,  no. 

Vol.  O !  he  is  wounded ;  I  thank  the  gods  for*t. 

Men.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much. — Brinp 
'a  victory  in  his  pocket  T — The  wounds  become  him. 

VU.  On's  brows:  Menenius,  he  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidins  soundly? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes,  they  fought  together, 
but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  And  tnas  time  for  him  too ;  I'll  warrant 
him  that :  an  he  bad  stay'd  by  him,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli, 
and  the  gold  that's  in  them.  Is  the  senate  poasessed 
of  this? 

Vol.  Good  ladies,  let's  go. — Yes,  yes,  yea :  the 
senate  has  letters  from  £e  general,  wherein  be 
K>*es  my  son  the  whole  name  of  tiie  war.  He 
hath  in  Uiis  actnn  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Vol.  In  troth,  tfaere'a  wondrous  things  spoke  of 

Men.  Wondrous:  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasing. 

Fir.  The  gods  grant  them  true ! 

Vol.  True !  pow,  wow. 

Men.  True .'  I'll  be  sworn  they  are  true. — Where 
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\a  he  wounded  ? — God  save  your  good  worships ! — 
[To  the  Tribunes^  toko  come  fanoard.] — Marcius  is 
coming  home :  he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud. — 
Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

Vol,  V  the  shoulder,  and  i*  the  left  arm :  there 
will  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when 
he  shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the 
repulse  of  Taitjuin  seven  hurts  i*  the  body. 

Men.  One  i*  the  neck,  and  two*  i*  the  thigh, — 
there^s  nine  that  I  know. 

VoL  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it*s  twenty-seven :  every  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave. — [A  skout  and  Jlourwi.] — Hark ! 
the  trumpets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius.    Before 
him  he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears. 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in*s  nervy  arm  doth  lie ; 
Which,  being  advanced,  declines,  and  then  men  die. 

A  Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Cominius  and 
Titus  Lartius;  between  them,  Coriolanus, 
crowned  toith  an  oaken  garland;  with  Captains, 
Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli*8  gates :  where  he  hath  won, 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius ;  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus : — 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

[Flourish, 
All.  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 
Cbr.  No  more  of  this ;  it  does  ofifend  my  heart : 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother, — 

Cor,  O! 

You  have,  1  know,  petitionM  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [Kneels. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam*d, 
What  is  it?     Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee  ? 
But  O I  thy  wife— 

Cor,  My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Would*st  thou  have  laugh*d,  had  I  come  cofiSn'd 

home. 
That  weep*8t  to  see  me  triumph  ?    Ah !  my  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 
Men,  Now,  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor.   And  live  you  yet? — O  my  sweet  lady, 
pardon.  [To  Valeria. 

Vol.  I  know  not  where  to  turn : — O !  welcome 
home; 
And  welcome,  general ; — and  you  are  welcome  all. 
Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes:   I  could 
weep. 
And  I  could  laugh ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy.    Wel- 
come! 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on's  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee ! — ^You  are  three. 
That  Rome  should  dote  on;  yet,  by  the  faith  of 

men. 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that 

will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.    Yet  welcome,  warriors ! 
We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle ;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 
Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on ! 
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Cor.  Your  hand, — and  jovrs: 

[To  his  Wife  and  ^hC^ 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited ; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv*d,  not  only  greetiDex 
But  with  them  change  of  honours. 

Vol.  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes. 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy : 
Only  there's  one  thing  wanting,  vrhiclx  I  doubt  spt 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  mode 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way. 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  Cspitd 

[Flourish.     Comets.    Exeunt  in  static,  s. 
before.     The  Tribunes  remavu 

Bru.  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bkan-: 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him :  your  prattling  none 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  chats  him :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  *bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him:  stalls,  bo&v 

windows. 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fiUM,  and  ridges  hors*d 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agree'mg 
In  earnestness  to  see  him :  seld-shown  flameos 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station :  our  veiled  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoebus*  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him. 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic.  On  the  sudden 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru.  Then  our  office  may. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic,  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  hoooun 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end ;  but  will 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

Bru,  In  that  there*s  coraibrt. 

Sic,  Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  whom  ^ 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  pew  honoors: 
Which  that  he*U  give  them,  make  I  as  little  quesuoo 
As  he  is  proud  to  do*t. 

Bru,  I  heard  him  swear, 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i*  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility ; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  'Tisright. 

Bru.  It  was  his  word.    O!  he  would  miss  I'r. 

rather 
Than  carry  it  but  by  the  suit  o*  the  gentiy  to  hiic< 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  better, 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  pot  it 
In  execution. 

Bru.  *Tis  most  like,  he  will. 

Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  as  our  good  will^. 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.    For  an  end, 
We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them ;  that  to  his  power  he  woq1<i 
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lave  made  lliem  mules,  silenced  their  pleaders,  and 

)ispropertied  their  freedoms ;  holding  them, 

n  human  action  and  capacity, 

>f  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 

["lian  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  provand 

>n]y  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 

t*or  sinking  under  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

it  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Bhall  teach  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want, 
Lf  be  be  put  upon*t ;  and  that's  as  easy, 
^s  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,^  will  be  his  fire 
ro  kindle  their  dry  stubole ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.    'Tis 
thought. 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul.    I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  htm  speak  :  matrons  flung  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd ;  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove*8  statue,  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps,  and  shouts. 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eje%  for  the  time, 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sic.  Have  with  you.     {Exeunt, 

Scene  IL— The  Same.     The  Capitol. 

Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  cushions, 

1  Off.  Come,  come ;  they  are  almost  here.    How 
many  stand  for  consulships? 

2  Off.  Three,  they  say ;  but  'tb  thought  of  every 
one  Coriolaniis  will  carry  it. 

1  Off.  That's  a  brave  feUow :  but  he's  vengeance 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off.  'Futh,  there  have  been  many  ^reat  men 
that  have  flattered  ihe  people,  who  ne'er  loved 
them;  and  there  be  many  that  they  have  loved, 
they  know  not  wherefore :  so  that,  if  they  love  they 
koow  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground. 
Therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether 
they  love  or  hate  him  manifests  the  true  knowledge 
he  has  in  their  disposition ;  and,  out  of  his  noble 
carelessness,  lets  them  plainly  see't. 

1  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their 
love  or  no,  he  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them 
neither  good,  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks  their  hate 
with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him, 
and  leaves  nothing  undone  that  may  fully  discover 
bim  their  opposite.  Now,  to  seem  to  affect  the 
malice  and  displeasure  of  the  people  is  as  bad  as 
that  which  he  dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 

2  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country ; 
uid  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those, 
who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people, 
bonneted,  without  any  further  deed  to  have  them 
at  all  into  their  estimatran  and  report :  but  he  hath 
»o  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions 
w  their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent, 
™  not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful 
injury;  to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice,  that, 
fmg  itself  the  he,  would  pluck  repiDof  and  rebuke 

'       in  J-®'^  ear  that  heard  it. 

^  Ojr«  No  more  of  him :  he  is  a  worthy  man. 
«iake  way,  they  are  commg. 


A  Sennet.  Enter ^  with  lActors  before  them,  Cominius^ 
the  Consul,  Menenius,  Coriolanus,  many  other 
Senators,  Sicinius,  and  Brutus.  The  Senators 
take  their  places;  the  TVibunes  take  theirs  also 
by  themselves. 

Men.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Volsces,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains, 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting. 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.    Therefore,  please 

you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominius : 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think. 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital. 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out.     Masters  o'  the  people. 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears ;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motk>n  toward  the  common  body, 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic.  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  blessed  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Men.  That's  oflf,  that's  ofif: 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent.    Please  yon 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bru.  Most  willingly ; 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men.  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 
[Coriolanus  rises,  and  offers  to  go  away. 

1  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus :  ne?er  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardon : 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope. 

My  words  dis-bench'd  yon  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir :  yet  oft. 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not.    But,  your 

people, 
I  love  diem  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i* 
the  sun, 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd.  [Exit. 

Men.  Masters  of  the  people, 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one,)  when  you  now 

see, 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour, 
Than  one  on's  ears  to  hear  it  ? — Proceed,  Cominius. 

Com.  I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly. — It  is  held, 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be, 
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The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpoisM.    At  sixteen  years, 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator, 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him.     He  bestrid 
An  o*er-pressed  Roman,  and  i*  the  consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee :  in  that  day's  feats. 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'  the  field ;  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.    His  pupil  age 
Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea; 
And  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 
He  lurch'd  all  swords  of  the  garkmd.    For  this 

last. 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home :  he  stopp'd  the  fliers. 
And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport.    As  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd. 
And  fell  bekiw  his  stem :  his  sword,  death's  stamp. 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took:  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  wiUi  dying  cries.    Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off, 
And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet.     Now  all's  his ; 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense :  then,  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Re-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fisi^igate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil ;  and  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man ! 

1  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the 
honours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Cbm.  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at ; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  the  world :  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give,  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them,  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time  to  end  it. 

men.  He's  right  noble : 

Let  him  be  called  for. 

1  Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off.  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remains. 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them. 
For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  sufllrage :  please 

you. 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
Onejot  of  ceremony. 

men.  Put  them  not  to't : 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom,  and 
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Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have. 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  mi^t  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Cor.  To  brae  unto  them, — ^thus  I  did,  and  thus;— 
Show  them  th*  unaching  scars   which  I  sfaocL 

hide. 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only. — 

Men.  Do  not  stand  npon't. — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Our  purpose : — ^to  them,  and  to  our  noble  cooral 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  hoooor  J 

[FlourM.     Exeunt  Senates 

Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  liie  peof^ 

Sic,  May  they  perceive 's  intent!    Hewillrequiit 
them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come ;  we'll  inform  tbes: 

Of  our  proceedings  here :  on  the  market-place^ 
I  know  they  do  attend  us.  [Eiesss. 

Scene  III.— The  Same.     The  Forum, 
Enter  seven  or  eight  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ou^.t 
not  to  deny  him. 

2  Cit.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it»  bu* 
it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do :  for  if 
he  shows  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we 
are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak 
for  them ;  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  most 
also  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them.  Ingrati- 
tude is  monstrous,  and  for  the  multitude  to  ^  in- 
grateful  were  to  noake  a  monster  of  the  multitude: 
of  the  which  we,  being  members,  should  bring  our- 
selves to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  Cit.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a 
little  help  will  serve:  for  once  we  stood  up  aboot 
the  com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  maoy- 
headed  multitude. 

3  Cit.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many ;  not  that 
our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  auburn, 
some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely  col- 
oured :  and  truly,  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to 
issue  out  of  one  skull,  they  would  fly  east,  west, 
north,  south ;  and  their  consent  of  one  direct  wst 
should  be  at  once  to  all  the  points  o'  the  compsss. 

2  CU.  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way,  do  you  judge. 
my  wit  would  fly  ? 

3  Cit.  Nay,  your  i^t  will  not  so  soon  out  as 
another  man's  will :  'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a 
block-head ;  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure, 
southward. 

2  CU.  Why  that  way? 

3  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where,  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth 
would  return,  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to  get 
thee  a  wife. 

2  at.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks  :--po 
may,  you  may. 

3  OU.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that's  no  matter ;  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was 
never  a  worthier  man. 


CORIOLANTJS. 


Enter  Cokiolands,  and  Mekehidi. 

!  he  comM,aDd  in  the  gownof  bttmUity:  marii 
tehavionr.  We  btb  not  to  stay  all  together, 
■ja  come  by  him  where  he  itsDcli,  by  ooes,  by 
,  ftud  by  three*.  He's  to  Dwke  hii  request!  by 
cnlars;  wherein  every  one  of  lu  has  a  single 
>UT,  Id  giTins  him  our  own  voices  with  our  own 
uea  :    therefore,  follow  me,  and  I'U  direct  you 

fon  aball  go  by  bim. 
Coateet,  content.  [Extunl. 

r«n.    O  sir,  you  m  not  rig^t:   hare  you  Dot 

I  worthiest  men  have  done  'tt 
'or.  What  must  I  say  T — 

ay,  sir, — Plagne  upon't !  I  cannot  bring 
toDgue   to  soch   a   pace. — Look,  ur; — my 
nroandi ; — 
it  them  in  t^  country'!  serfice,  when 
ne  certain  ofyour  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
•m  the  noise  of  our  own  drums. 


Mm.  O  me,  the  gods ! 

Yon  miut  not  speak  of  that :  you  Dinat  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  mel    Hang 'em! 

I  would  they  would  foi^et  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  'em. 

Men.  You'll  mar  ell ! 

I'll  leave  you.    Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray  yon, 
In  wholesome  manuer.  [£ztt. 

Enter  beo  Cxtiztnt. 
'or.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces. 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a 

You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here, 

1  (M.  We  do,  sir:  tell  us  what  hath  brought 

yon  to't. 
Car.  Mine  own  desert. 

2  CU.  Your  own  desert  T 
Cor.  Kj,  Dot  mine  own  desire. 

1  Cit.  How !  Dot  your  own  deure  1 
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Car,  No,  sir:  'twas  never  my  desire  yet,  to  trouble 
the  poor  with  begging. 

1  Cit.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing, 
we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor,  Well  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o*  the  consul- 
ship? 

1  Cit-  The  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor,  Kindly?  Sir,  I  pray,  let  me  ha*t:  I  have 
wounds  to  show  you,  which  shall  be  yours  in 
private. — Your  good  voice,  sir ;  what  say  you  ? 

2  Cit.  You  shall  ha*t,  worthy  sir. 

Cor.  A  match,  sir. — There  b  in  all  two  worthy 
voices  begged. — I  have  your  alms :  adieu. 

1  CU,  DUi  this  is  something  odd. 

2  CU,  An  'twere  to  give  again, — but  'tis  no  matter. 

[ExeufU  the  ttvo  CUizena. 

Enter  two  other  Citizens, 

Cor,  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tune 
of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have  here  the 
customary  gown. 

3  CU,  Vou  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor,  Your  enigma  ? 

3  CU,  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies, 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends :  you  have  not, 
indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor,  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous, 
that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will, 
sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother,  the  people,  to  earn  a 
dearer  estimation  of  them:  'tis  a  condition  they 
account  gentle;  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I 
will  practise  the  insinaating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them 
most  counterfeitly :  that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit 
the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man,  and  give  it 
bountifully  to  the  desirers.  Therefore,  breech 
you,  I  may  be  consul. 

4  CU.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend,  and 
therefore  ^ve  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  Cit,  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor,  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  showing 
them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
trouble  you  no  further. 

Both  Cit,  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily. 

[Exeunt. 

Cor.  Most  sweet  voices ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve. 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  wolfish  gown  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear. 
Their  needless  vouches  ?    Custom  calls  me  to't : — 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't. 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  o'er-peer. — ^Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — I  am  half  through : 
The  one  part  suffer'd,  the  other  will  I  do. 

Enter  three  other  CUizens 

Here  come  more  voices. — 
Your  voices :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen,  and  heard  of:  for  your  voices, 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more. 
Your  voices :  indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

5  CU,  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without 
any  honest  man's  voice. 
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6  CU.  Therefore,  let  him  be  consul.     The  M 
give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  thepes^ 

All,  Ameui  funen. — 
GKmI  save  theei  noble  consul !  [jExeunt  Cittm 

Cor,  Worthy  wokes ! 

Re-enter  Mencnius,  tmth  Brutus,  emd  Sicurn. 

Men.  You  have  stood  your  limitatioa ;  and  :& 
tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice :  remains 
That,  in  th'  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor,  Is  this  done? 

Sic,  The  custom  of  request  you  have  dischafg'd' 
The  people  do  admit  you ;  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet  anon  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor,  Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  1 

Sic,  There,  Caneksai. 

Cor.  May  I  change  these  garments  ? 

Sic,  You  may,  sir. 

Cor.  That  I'll  straight  do ;  and,  knowing  m^fi: 
again. 
Repair  to  the  senate-house. 

men,  I'll  keep  you  company. — WiU  yon  akmg* 

Bru,  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic,  Fare  yoo  wsl 

[Exeunt  Coriol.  and  Me5i>' 
He  has  it  now ;  and  by  his  looks,  metfainks, 
'Tis  warm  at's  heart. 

Bru,  With  a  proud  heart  he  vns? 

His  humble  weeds.    Will  you  dismiss  the  people  * 

Re-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters!  have  yon  cfao« 
this  man  ? 

1  Cit.  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 
Bru.  We  pray  the  gods  he  may  deserve  your  krf« 

2  CU,  Amen,  sir.    To  my  poor  unworthy  notice. 
He  mock'd  us  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

3  Cit.  Certaioh-. 
He  flouted  us  down-right. 

1  CU,  No,  'tis' his  kind  of  speech;  he  did  doC 

mock  us. 

2  CU,  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourselt  bat 

says. 
He  us'd  us  scornfully :  he  should  have  show'd  os 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  receiv'd  for's  conotrr- 

Sic,  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 

All,  No,  no ;    no  man  saw  'em. 

3  CU,  He  said,  he  had  wounds,  which  he  coaki 

show  in  private ; 
And  with  his  hat  thus  waring  it  in  scorn, 
**  I  would  be  consul,"  says  he :  ^^aged  custom, 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me ; 
Your  voices  therefore."     When  we  granted  that, 
Here  was, — "  I  thank  you  for  your  voices,— than^ 

you,— 
Your  most  sweet  voices : — ^now  you  have  left  yov 

voices, 
I   have    no  further  with  you." — ^Was  not  ^ 

mockery  ? 
Sic.  Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see't, 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

Bru,  Could  you  not  have  told  bim. 

As  you  were  lesson'd — ^when  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state. 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  yon  beir 
I'  the  bodv  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state, 
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f  lie  should  Mill  malignuitl;  remain 
>'aat  fi>e  to  tbe  pkbeii,  joar  nucn  might 
3e  cursei  to  jonnelves.     Yon  tbould  haTe  nid, 
That,  BS  bis  worthy  deed*  dtd  chum  no  leaa 
r^Bu  'vrhat  he  itood  for,  w  hii  giaciou  nature 
IVould  think  upoD  you  far  your  roicei,  and 
PrsiiHlate  hia  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  yonr  firicndly  lord. 

Sic.  That  to  have  Mid, 

Kb  yoa  vrere  Ibra'Adtia'd,  had  toach'd  hit  ipint, 
\aa  tried  hi*  inclinatioii ;  ftotn  faim  pinck'd 
Either  his  gracioiu  promiae,  which  you  might, 
/U  cause  had  called  you  np,  have  held  him  to. 
Or  else  it  wonld  hare  gali'd  his  lurlj  nature. 
Which  easily  endarea  not  article 
"^isK  him  to  aught;  so,  putting  him  to  rage, 
You  abould  have  ta'ea  th'  adrantage  of  hi*  choler. 
And  paas'd  him  nnelected. 


Bru.  Did  you  perceive, 

He  did  aolicit  yon  in  free  cootflmpt, 
When  he  dtd  need  your  lovei,  and  do  yon  think. 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you. 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush  ?     Why,  had  your 

No  heart  among  you  I  or  had  you  tongaea  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment! 

tiU.  Have  you. 

Ere  now,  denied  the  asker ;  and,  now  again. 
Of  hitn,  that  did  not  ask,  but  roock,  bestow 
Your  aned-for  tongues  T 

3  Cit,  He's  not  confinu'd ;  we  may  deny  him 

yet. 

Q  Gt.  And  will  deny  him : 
I'll  have  Gvfl  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 
1  Oil.  Ay,  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  firiends 


6m.  Get  yon  hence  instantly;  and  tell  those 
friends. 
They  have  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them  t&ke 
Their  liberties ;  make  thttm  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking, 
Ai  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

^*^-  Let  them  aaaemble ; 

And.  00  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
1  our  ignorant  election.     Enforce  his  pride, 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you :  besides,  forijet  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed ; 

"~ '"  ■"' "  he  scom'd  you,  but  your  loves, 

'"'"  took  from  yon 

*ner  the  lovelente  hate  he  bean 

A  fcnlt  00  OS,  your  tribunes ;  that  we  Ifth 
J;"  impediment  between)  but  that  yon  n 
^•«  yonr  election  on  hun. 


How  Id 

Thinking  upon  his 

■m.  apprehension  of  hia  present  portance, 

w  luch  most  gibingly,  uoRravoly,  he  did  bshimi 


More  after  our  commandment,  than  aa  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections ;  and  that,  your  minds, 
Pro-occupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do. 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul.     Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Btu.  Ay,  spare  os  not     Say,  we  read  lectures 

How  youngly  be  began  to  servo  his  country. 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of. 
The  noble  house  o'  the  Marcians ;  from  whence 

That  Ancus  Marcins.  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  ailer  great  Hostitius.  here  was  king. 
Of  the  same  house  Publins  and  Quintus  were, 
Tiiat  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither ; 
[And  Censorinus.  darling  of  the  people.] 
And  nobly  nam'd  so,  twice  being  censor. 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sk.  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
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To  your  remembrBnceB ;  but  you  hare  found,     ■ 
ScaUag  his  present  beenog  with  hU  put. 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  reToke 
Your  audden  Hppn>b8tion. 

Bru.  Say,  yon  ne'er  had  done't, 

(Harp  on  ihat  stil),)  but  by  our  potting  on ; 
And  prMemly,  when  you  have  drawn  yonronmber, 
lUptur  to  the  Capitol. 

All.  We  will  M ;  almost  all 

Repent  io  their  etecti<»i<  [ExeutU  OJtunu. 


Bru.  Let  them  go  on : 

Thi»  mutiny  were  better  put  in  basard, 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater. 
If,  aa  his  uatore  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refiisal,  both  oboerre  and  aiwwn 
The  vantage  of  his  Buger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol : 

Come,  we'll  be  there  before  Iba  itreara  o' the  ]iN)Jt; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  tuve  goaded  onward.  [Ea»- 


ScKKK  I.— The  Sune.    A  SlrtO. 

CorneU.  EnterComrai.AKUi,ME:m(iDi,CoinKivs, 
TiTUB  Laatidb,  Senatori,  and  Palridan*. 
Cor,  Tullua  AuGdiuB,  then,  had  made  new  head  T 
Lart.  He  had,  m;  lord ;  and  that  it  wai,  which 

Our  Rwifter  compoution. 

Cot.  So  then,  the  Volscea  itand  but  ai  at  first ; 
Ready,  when  time  sbail  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
L'pon  ua  agun. 

Com,  They  are  worn,  lord  conanl,  h, 

I'bat  we  afaaD  hardly  in  our  ages  aee 
Their  bamien  ware  again. 

Cor.  Sawyoa  AnfidiusT 

LaH.  On  safe-goard  be  cune  to  me ;   and  did 

Against  the  Volices,  for  they  bad  ao  ritely 
Vielded  the  town :  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cot.  Spoke  he  oT me? 

I^rt,  Me  did,  my  brd. 

Cot.  How T  what? 

JiOTi,  How  often  he  had  met  yon,  aword  to  award ; 
That  of  all  thinp  upon  the  earth  he  hated 
Your  person  moat ;  that  he  would  pawn  his  fbrtnnea 
To  hopeles*  restitntion,  so  he  might 
Rr  cftll'd  your  nnqniaber. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lires  he  ? 

I-ari.  At  Antium. 

Cm.  I  wish,  I  had  A  canse  to  seek  bira  there, 

To  oppose  his  hatred  fully Welcome  home. 

[ToLaktidb. 
EnUr  Sicinius,  and  Bbutus. 
Bebold !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  month.     I  do  despise 

For  they  do  pnink  them  in  anthority, 
AgAinn  all  noble  auSerance. 

™'  Paaa  no  further. 

Cor.  Ha!  what  U  that? 

Bni.  It  will  be  danf;erons  to  go  on :  no  further. 

Cm.  What  makes  this  change ! 

""■  The  matter! 

*-™>.  Hath  he  not  pasa'd  the  noble,  and  the 

Bii-  Comioitu,  no. 

^-  Have  I  had  children's  Toices  ? 

■StJt,  Tribunes,  give  way :  he  shall  to  the  market- 
place. 

Brit.  The  pecple  are  iucen«'d  agaiDit  him. 
„^f,-  Stop. 

Or  ill  wiU  611  in  broU. 


G>r.  Are  these  your  herd  1 — 

Must  these  have  Toices,  that  can  yield  them  now. 
And  atraight  disclaim  their  tongnesT — What  are 

yonr  offices? 
You  being  their  nwulhs,  why  rule  yon  not  tlieir 

teeth? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  7 

Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cot.  It  ia  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility : 
SufTer't,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule. 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 

Bru.  Cell't  not  a  pk>t : 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them;  and,  of  late. 
When  corn  whs  given  them  gratia,  you  repin'd ; 
Scandat'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call'd  them 
Time-pleasera,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor,  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Btu.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor,   Have  yon  inform'd  them  sitbence  ? 

Btu.  How !  I  in&nn  them ! 

Cbnt.  You  are  like  lo  do  such  business. 

Bru.  Not  lUlike. 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cot.   Why,  then,  should  I  be  coDsnlT     Byyond' 

Let  me  deserve  n  ill  aa  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sic.  You.sbow  too  much  of  that, 

For  which  the  people  atir.     Hyon  will  paaa 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  way. 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit ; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul. 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Men.  Let's  be  calm. 

Corn.   The   people   are   abus'd, — set  on. — This 
paltering 
Becomes  not  Rome;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  dishooour'd  rub,  laid  fitlsely 
V  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cot.  Tell  me  of  com  1 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  apeak  't  again — 

Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir.  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will. — My  nobler  friends, 


e  their  pardons:— 


Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 

Therein  behold  themselves.     I  gay  agnib. 

In  soothing  them  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 

The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 

Which  we  ouraclves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd,  and 
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By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  hononr'd  number ; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  Well,  no  more. 

Sen.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cor.  How !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  they  decay  against  those  meazels. 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  speak  o*  the  people, 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  'Twere  well, 

We  let  the  people  know*t. 

Men.  What,  what  ?  his  choler  ? 

Cor.  Choler  I 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep, 
By  Jove,  *twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind, 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is, 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor.  Shall  remain ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you 
His  absolute ''shaU?" 

Com.  *Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  "  Shan !" 

O,  good  but  most  unwise  patricians !  why. 
You  grave  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 
That  with  his  peremptory  *'  shall,'*  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'  the  monsters,  wants  not  spirit 
To  say,  he*ll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch,  - 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?     If  he  have  power. 
Then  vail  your  ignorance :  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  learned. 
Be  not  as  common  fools ;  if  you  are  not. 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.  You  are  plebeians, 
If  they  be  senators ;  and  they  are  no  less, 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  great*st  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.    They  choose  their  magistrate ; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  hb  **  shall,*' 
His  popular  *'  shall,'*  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece.     By  Jove  himself. 
It  makes  the  consuls  base ;  and  my  soul  aches. 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  *twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

Com.  Well — on  to  the  market-place. 

Cor.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
The  corn  o'  the  store-house  gratis,  as  'twas  us'd 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men.  Well,  well ;  no  more  of  that. 

Cor.  Though  there  the  people  had  more  absolute 
power, 
I  say,  diey  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 

Bru.  Why,  shall  th^  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus  their  voice  ? 

Cor.  I'll  gye  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.     They  know,  the 

corn 
Was  not  our  recompence,  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  .for*t.    Being  press'd  to  the 

war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch*d. 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates :  this  kind  of  service 
Did  not  deserve  com  gratis :  being  i'  the  war. 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
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Most  vabur,  spoke  not  for  them.     Th*  accootiK 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate. 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  t^  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.     Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?     Let  deeds  exfvreas 
What's  like  to  be  their  words : — **  We  did  reqo^  n: 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands." — Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears ;  which  will  in  time  break  cf» 
The  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. — 

Men.  Come,  enougjh. 

Bru.  Enough,  with  oVer-measure. 

Cor,  No,  take  jotm 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  homaa, 
Seal  what  I  end  withal ! — This  double  wor^p.— 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  od^ 
Insult  without  all  reason;   where  gentzy,  titk 

wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  genera]  ignorance, — ^it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightness.  Purpose  so  bair'd,  it  foDovs. 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose :  therefore,  beseech  yon. 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet« 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state. 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on't,  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it,  at  pnce  phick  oat 
The  multitudinous  tongue :  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.    Your  dishonoor 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it, 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 
For  th'  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

Bru.  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch !  despite  o'erwhelm  thee  !— 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bakl  tribuoas  7 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench.     In  a  rebellion. 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law. 
Then  were  they  chosen :  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet,  be  said,  it  must  be  meet, 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Bru,  Manifest  treason. 

Sic.  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Bru.  The  ^diles,  ho ! — Let  him  be  apprehended. 

Enter  an  ^dile. 

Sic.  Go,  call  the  people; — [Elnt  -^<£t^.]— in 
whose  name,  myself 
Attach  thee  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal.     Obey,  I  charge  thee, 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  old  goat ! 

All  Sen.  We'll  surety  him. 

Com,  Aged  sir,  hands  off* 

Cor.  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  tb) 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citizens ! 

Enter  JSdiles,  vnth  a  rabble  of  Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 
Sic.  Here's  he,  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 
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Brzt^    Seize  bim,  iBdiles. 

Oil,    I>«i¥m  with  him !  down  with  him ! 

[Several  speak. 
2  iScTt.  Weapons!  weapons!  weapons! 

[  They  tdt  huetle  aixnil  Coriolanus. 
ribunes,  patricians,  citizens ! — ^what  ho ! — 
ciDius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 
Cit.  Peace,  peace,  peace !  sta^,  hold,  peace ! 
Mien,  "What  is  about  to  be  ? — i  am  out  of  breath ; 
infusion's  near :  I  cannot  speak. — You,  tribunes 
o  tlie  people, — Coriolanus,  patience : — 
peak,  good  Sicinius. 

JSic.  Hear  me !  people,  peace ! 

Ci/.  Let's  hear  our  tribune: — Peace!     Speak, 

speak,  speak. 
Sic,  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties : 
Tarcius  would  have  all  from  you ;  Marcius, 
V^hom  late  you  ha?e  nam*d  for  consul. 

Men,  Fie,  ^e,  ^e ! 

7his  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 
Sen,  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 
Sic.  What  is  the  city,  but  the  people  ? 
at.  True, 

The  pecmle  are  the  city. 

BiTi,  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish'd 
The  people's  magistrates. 
CiL  You  so  remain. 

Men*  And  so  are  like  to  do. 
Cam,  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation. 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges. 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 
Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it. — We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o*  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him. 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 
Bru.  JEdiles,  seize  him. 

Cit.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 
Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  yon,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 
-^di.  Peace,  peace ! 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's 
friend, 
A.nd  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  riolently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways. 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent. — Lay  hands  upon  him, 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock, 
^w"-  No;  I'll  die  here. 

[Draunng  hi$  sword. 
There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting : 
S^'  ^  ^Po^  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 
Men.  Down  with  that  sword ! — Tribunes,  with- 
draw a  while. 
^«.  Lay  hands  upon  him. 
Men.  Help  Marcius,  help, 

^  ou  that  be  noble ;  help  him,  young,  and  old ! 
^^'  I^own  with  him !  down  with  him ! 

[In  this  mutiny,  the  Jhibunes,  the  JEdiLes, 
_  and  the  People^  axe  heat  in. 

iii?Ii  ^**»  g«t  you  to  your  house :  begone,  away! 
2^^  naught  else. 
^'  (Jet  you  gone. 


Com. 
"6  have 


Bs  many  friends  as  enemies. 
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Stand  fast ; 


Men,  Shall  it  be  put  to  that? 

1  Sen.  The  gods  forbid ! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men»  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us, 

You  cannot  tent  yourself.    Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com,  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Men.  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are. 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd,  not  Romans,  as  they  are 

not, 
Though  caJv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol ! — ^Be  gone ; 
Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue : 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cot.  On  fiiir  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men^  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them ;  yea,  the  two 
tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric. — WUl  you  hence. 
Before  the  tag  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone. 

I'll  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little :  this  must  be  patched 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

[Exeunt  Coriolaivus,  Cohinius,  and  others. 

1  fiat.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 

Or  Jove  for's  power  to  thunder.    His  heart's  his 

mouth: 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.  [A  noise  tmtkin. 

Here's  goodly  work ! 

2  Pat.  I  would  they  were  a-bed ! 
Men,  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber ! — What,  the 

vengeance, 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair  ? 

Re-enter  Brutus  and  Sici5ius,  toith  the  Rabble. 

Sic.  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself? 

Men,  You  worthy  tribunes, — 

Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands :  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  Cit.  He  shall  well  know, 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

Cit.  He  shaU,  sura  on't. 

Men.  Sir,  sir, — 

Sic.  Peace! 

Men.  Do  not  cry  havock,  wnere  you  should  but 
hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes't,  that  you 

Have  help  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak. — 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness, 
So  can  I  name  his  faults. — 

Sic.  Consul ! — what  consul  ^ 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru.  He  a  consul ! 
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Cit.  No,  DO,  no,  00,  no. 

Mat.  If,  by  tfae  tribuaes*  leave,  and  jonn,  good 
people, 
I  maj  be  heard,  I  would  cnve  a  word  or  two ; 
The  whicb  ahall  turn  jou  u>  do  further  harm, 
Thaa  so  much  ktas  of  time- 
Sic.  Speak  briefiy  theo ; 
For  we  are  peremptory  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor.     To  eject  him  hence. 
Were  but  one  danger,  and  to  keep  him  liere. 
Our  certaia  death :  therefore,  it  is  decreed 
He  dies  to-uigbt. 

Mm.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid. 

That  our  renovnied  Rome,  wha«e  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  b  euroU'd 
Id  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unDstunU  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own ! 

Sic.  He's  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  awaj. 

Men.  O !  he's  a  limb,  tbiU  has  but  a  disease ; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  ha*  he  done  to  Rome  that's  worth]'  death  T 
Killing  our  enemies  T    The  bkxid  he  hath  lost, 
(Wl^b,  I  dare  voucli,  is    more  than  that  he 

hath, 
By   many    an    ounce,)    he   dropp'd    it   for   his 

country: 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  W  bis  countiy, 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do't  and  sufler  it, 
A  brand  to  th'  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru.  Merely  awij.     When  he  did  love  his 
country. 
It  honour 'd  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot. 

Being  once  gangreu'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was. 

Bru.  We'll  hear  no  more. — * 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence. 


Lett  his  infeclioD,  being  of  ci 
Spread  Ciuther. 

JHen.  One  word  more,  one  mud 

This  tiger-fbolcd  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  hum  of  unscann'd  swifUiesa,  will,  loo  hi 
Tie  leaden  poonds  to's  heela.      Proceed  b;  ftaa», 
Lest  parties  (aa  he  is  belov'd)  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  wilh  Komao*- 

Bm.  Ifitwentt- 

Sic.  Whatdoyetalkl 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  hia  obedieDce! 
Our  £diles  smote!  ontselvea  resisted! — amt'.- 

JUtn.  Consider  ihis: — he  has   been  bred  N' 

Since  he  could  drew  a  sword,  and  ia  iD  tcbooTil 
In  boulted  language ;  meal  aod  bran  togetbtr 
He  throws  without  distinction.      Oire  me  ktn, 
I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  bim  ia  p»< 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lavrful  fimn. 
In  peace,  to  his  utmost  ptuil. 

1  Stn.  Noble  tribniM, 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  courae 
Will  prove  too  bloody,  and  the  cud  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  b^iming. 

Sic.  Noble  MeiKoins, 

Be  yon,  then,  as  the  people's  officer. — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  bome- 

Sk.  Meet  on  the  maiket-place. — We'll  «iwi 
you  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Sfarciua,  we'D  pncetd 
In  our  first  way. 

Mtn.  rn  bring  him  to  you. — 

Let  me  desire  your  company. — |^  To  the  StMSbn-  ■ 

He  must  come. 
Or  wliat  is  wont  will  Cillow. 

1  Sett.  Pray  you,  kf*  »  hio 


Ta(veuk  Boca, 
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ScKNE  11.— j1  AffM  ta  CououiiDi's  htmu. 

Enter  Couoi.aiids,  and  Patrician$. 
Cot.   Let  tbem  poll  all  about  mine  e«r« :  pmeat 

eath  on  the  whe«l,  or  at  wM  bones*  beela ; 
r  |n]e  t«n  Mb  on  the  TarpeiBn  vocV, 
hat  the  preciphatiaQ  might  down  Btretch 
elaw  the  beam  of  light,  yet  will  1  Mill 
e  thiu  to  them. 

EtlUr  VOLDHKIA. 

1  Pat.  Yon  do  the  Dobler. 

Cttr.  I  mnae  my  mo^ier 
loea  not  appiove  me  Amher,  who  waa  wont 
'o  call  them  wooUea  vaMalt ;  things  created 
'o  bay  and  fell  with  groata ;  to  »bow  bare  bead* 
a  congregation*,  to  yawn,  be  atill,  and  wonder, 
Vlien  one  bat  of  mj  ordinance  stood  up 
'a  speak  of  peace,  or  war.    I  talk  of  jod  : 

[7b  VOLDHNIA. 


I  woold  have  bad  yon  pat  yonr  power  well  on. 
Before  you  bad  worn  it  out. 

Cbr.  Let  go. 

Vol.  Yon  might  have  been  enough  the  man  jou 

With  striding  leai  to  be  so ;  lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispoaitions,  if 
Yon  had  not  ^ow'd  them  bow  jou  were  dispos'd. 
Ere  they  bck'd  power  to  cross  yon. 

Cot.  Let  them  hang. 

fol.  Ay,  and  ham  too. 

Enter  MciiEHiDa,  and  Senatori. 
Men.  Come,  come;   yon  baTe  been  too  rough, 
■omethiDg  too  rough : 
You  must  retail],  and  mend  it. 
1  Sen.  Theresa  no  remedy  ; 


r 


Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midit,  and  peruh. 

Vol.  P™y  be  counseli'd. 

1  tufe  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  braiiv  that  leada  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  Tantage. 

Mm.  VeU  said,  noble  woman. 

Before  be  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,  but  that 
The  (iolent  fit  o*  the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on. 
Which  J  can  scarcely  bear. 


Cor.  What  must  I  do? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

CW.  Well,  what  then  T  what  then  ? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.  For  them  T — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods ; 
Must  I  then  do't  (a  tbem  t 

Vol.  Yon  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  yon  can  never  be  too  noble, 
Butwhen  extremities  speak.    I  have  heard  you  iny, 
Honour  aod  policy,  like  unsever'd  fHenda, 
r  the  WOT  do  grow  together :  grant  that,  and  tell  me, 
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In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th*  other  lose, 
That  they  combine  not  there  f 

CcT.  Tush,  tuah! 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol,  If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which  for  your  best  ends 
You  adopt  your  policy,)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse, 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war,  since  diat  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request  ? 

Ckrr,  Why  force  you  this  ? 

Vd.  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction. 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you, 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all, 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where. 
My  fortunes  and  my  friends  at  stake,  requir*d 
I  should  do  so  in  honour:  I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles ; 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em, 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loTes,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men,  Noble  lady ! — 

Come,  go  with  us :  speak  fair ;  you  may  saWe  so, 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  tlie  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol,  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son, 

Qo  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand ; 
A  nd  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it,  (here  be  with  them,) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head. 
Which  often — ^thus, — correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling :  or  say  to  them, 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which  thou  dost  confess 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good-loves;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsook,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 

Men.  This  but  done. 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  yours ; 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  litUe  purpose. 

Vol,  Pr'ythee  now, 

Go,  and  be  rul'd;  although,  I  know,  thou  hadst 

rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf, 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.    Here  is  Cominius. 

EnUr  CoMiNius. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place ;  and,  sir, 
'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence :  all's  in  anger. 

Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think,  'twill  serve ;  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol,  He  must,  and  will. — 

Pr'ythee  now,  say  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cor.  Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  ? 
Must  I  with  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear  ?     Well,  I  will  do't : 
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Yet  were  there  but  this  single  pkt  to  kse. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  giidr. 
And  throw't  against  Uie  wind. — To  the  msi" 

place! 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  whkh  ner- 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  w^eHl  prom^y^. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son :  as  thou  h4t  »' 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  pan 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cot.  Well,  I  must  doX 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !     My  throat  of  war  be  tuns  c 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  Toice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep !     The  smiles  of  \jsm 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  school-boys*  tean  tik;  r^ 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !     A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips ;  and  my  arm'd  k^^ 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  lake  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do% 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  troth. 
And  by  my  body's  acdon  teach  my  mind 
A  n)ost  inherent  baseness. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice,  then : 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour. 
Than  thou  of  Uiem.     Come  all  to  ruin  :  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  ftai 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  I  mock  at  deatfa 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thon  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  id^« 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor.  Pray,  be  content : 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I'll  mountebank  their  loves* 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  bekir'  i 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.    Look,  I  am  going. 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.    I'll  return  consul 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery  further. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.      [JSn*  • 

Com.  Away!  the  tribunes  do  attend  yoa:  *^ 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cot.  The  word  is,  mildly : — ^pray  you,  let  us  g*- 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  kj^  but  mikflr- 

Cor.  Wen,  mildly  be  it  then ;  mildly,    [^rw*' 

Scene  III. — The  Same.     The  For%m, 

Enter  Sicinius,  and  Brutus. 

Bru,  In  this  point  charge  him  home;  thit  be 
aifects 
Tyrannical  power :  if  he  evade  us  there. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  th^  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  JEdUe. 

What !  will  he  come  ? 

jEd.  He's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied 

jEd,  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 
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lU  the  Toieet  tlut  ire  ha/te  procnr'd, 

do«ni  hy  tiw  poD  I 

Ed.  IIutb;  'til  read;. 

ic.   Hare  yon  collectad  them  by  tribes  t 

Ed.  I  haT«. 

ic.  Aaaemble  pKMudf  the  people  hither : 

I  vrb«a  tbej  hear  me  mij,  "  It  >haD  be  «o, 

le  right  and  ■tnogth  o'  the  coaimoiw,"  be  it 

death,  for  flDe,  or  buriehment,  then  let  them, 
SBj,  fine,  cry  "  fiae ;"  if  death,  C17  '*  death ;" 

sting  00  the  old  prerogatiTe 

I  powar  i'  the  truth  0'  the  cavse. 

Ed.  I  shall  inform  them. 

iru.  ADd^eamchtimethef  hate  begun  to  ciy, 

H  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confui'd 

brce  the  present  eiecution 

what  we  chance  ' 


JBrf.  Very  welL 

Sic.  Halie  them  be  Strang,  and  readjr  for  thia  hint. 
When  we  ahall  bap  to  give't  them. 

Btu.  Go;  about  it— 

[Exit  jSdiU. 
Put  him  to  cboler  ainight.     He  hath  been  us'd 
Erer  to  conquer,  and  to  have  hii  worth 
Of  contradiction !  being  once  chaf 'd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance ;  then  he  speolta 
What's  in  his  heart;   and  that  ia   there,  which 

looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enter  CoaioLAKna,  MEninins,  Cownroa, 
Senaltrr*,  and  Paindana. 

Sit.  Well,  herfe  he  comes. 

Mtn.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  yon. 

(^.  Ay,  at  an  oatler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 


Win  bear  the  knare  by  the  tohime. — The  honoar'd 

Keep  Rome  in  safeW,  and  the  chaira  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  I  plant  tere  among  ui  I 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace. 
And  not  oiu'  ttreets  with  war ! 

1  Sen.  Amen,  amen. 

Men-  A  noble  wiah. 

lU-eitUr  MdiU,  wiik  (Muiu. 

Sit.  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

JEi.  List  to  your  tribunes.     Audience ;  peace ! 
l«y. 

Cor.  First,  hear  me  speali. 

BoA  Tri.  Well,  aay.— Peace,  ho! 

Cor.  Shan  I  be  charg'd  no  further  than  thi«  pre- 

Mnit  all  determine  here  ? 

^.  I  do  demand. 

If  yonmbmit  yon  to  the  people's  voices, 
Mlmr  their  ofGcer*,  and  are  content 


Consider  farther. 


To  snfTer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you! 

Cor.  I  »™  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens!  he  says,  he  is  content. 
The  warlike  service  he  has  doae,  consider; 
Think  upon  tho  wounds  his  body  boara,  whichshow 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cot.  Scratchea  with  briar* ; 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men. 
That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier.     Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounda, 
But,  as  1  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier, 
Rather  than  envy  you. 

Com.  Well,  well)  00  moi 

Ow.  What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  with  fiill  voice, 
t  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
Yon  take  it  otf  again  1 

Sie.  Answer  to  us. 


ACT   III. 


CORIOLANUS. 


SCE5I  m- 


Cbr.  Say  then :  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic.  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  coutrivM  to 
take 
From  Rome  all  seasou'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people* 

Cor.  How!  Traitor? 

Men.  Nay,  temperately ;  your  promise. 

Car.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor? — Thou  injurious  tribune, 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
lU'  thy  hands  clutchM  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  tliee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Cit.  To  the  rock  I  to  the  rock  with  him ! 

Sic.  Peace  I 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak, 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him;  even 

this. 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  th'  extremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Rome, — 

Cor.  What  do  you  prate  of  service  ? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You  ? 

Men.  Is  this 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother? 

Com.  Know, 

I  pray  you, — 

Cor.  I'll  know  no  further. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give. 
To  have't  wiih.  saying,  good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  tame  to  time 
£nvied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it;  in  the  name  o'  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us,  the  tribunes,  we, 
Rven  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city. 
In  peril  of  precipitation 


From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 

To  enter  our  Rome  gates.     I'  the  peofde's  mat 

I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so :  let  him  awr 
He's  banish'd,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Cbnu  Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  camxt 

friends ; — 
Sic.  He's  sentenc'd :  no  more  hearing. 
Com.  Let  me  speali 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  for  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender, 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increue, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins ;  then,  if  I  would 
Speak  that — 
Sic.  We  know  your  drift.     Spwk  wte ' 

Bru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said;  butheisbaoi^l^ 
As  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  countiy. 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shaU  be  so :  it  shall  be  so. 
Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs  I  whose  biesfh  1 
hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prta 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty. 
Let  every  feeble  rumor  shake  your  hearts! 
Your  enemies,  vrith  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair !    Have  the  power  soli 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length. 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,) 
Making  but  reservataon  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows !    Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back. 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[Exeunt  Coaioi^kn us,  Cobhnivs,  MEywir*. 
Senators,  and  Patricians, 
^d.  The  people's  enemy  is  cone,  is  gooe.' 
CU.  Our  enemy  is  banish'd !  he  is  gone !    Hoc 
hoo! 

[The  People  shout,  and  ihrow  up  fhexr cap- 
Sic.  €ro,  see  him  out  at  gates ;  and  follow  biio. 
As  he  hatii  follow'd  you,  with  all  despite : 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.    Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cit.  Come,  come ;  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates* 
come. — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes !— Come. 


-^V- 


^v  -\  <v- . 


ACT  IV. 


ScE5E  I.— The  Same.    Btfvrt  a  Gate  of  the  CUy. 
EnUr  CokiOLANDS,  VoLDMNiA,  ViKSiUA,  Mene- 

Nius,  CoHiNKTS,  and  *etXTal  yoang  PalrwiaoM. 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tean :  abrief  brewell. — 
the  beut 
^Vilh  maof  headi  bntto  me  away- — Nay,  mother, 
Wb«re  is  your  ancient  courage  T  you  were  lu'd 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  apiritt ; 
That  cDinmoD  chances  commoD  men  could  bear; 
Tbat,  when  tbe  aea  was  calm,  all  boats  dike 
ShoVd  nuutersbip  in  f  oatuig ;  fortune's  blows, 
Wlien  moat  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded, 

A.  noble  cunning.     You  were  us'd  to  load  ma 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 
Vvr.  O  heaveiis!  O  heaTeus! 
On-.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman, — 

VU.  Now,  the  red  pestUeace  strike  bH  trades  in 

Ajid  Dccnpatkiiis  perish.' 

Car-  What,  what,  what ! 

I  thall  be  Lw'd  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother. 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say. 
If  yoQ  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
•^ii  of  his  labours  you'd  han  doue,  and  sai'd 
Yoor  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius, 
lAoop   not:    adieu.  —  Farewell,    my   wife!    my 

mother! 
I'll  do  well  yet — Thou  oU  aod  true  Menenius, 
Tby  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And   venomous    to    thine   eyes.  —  My   sometime 

general, 
I  hsie  Ken  thee  stera,  snd  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
,^^art-hBrdening  spectacles ;  tell  these  aad  womeo, 
Tib  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 
jM  'tis  to  laugh  at  'em.— My  mother,  you  wot  well, 
Hj  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace ;  aod 
Mlieve't  not  Itgbtly,  though  I  go  nlone, 
Like  to  a  tonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
un  "  f«ar'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen,  your  sou 
^"1  w  eiceed  the  common,  or  bo  caught 
Wi^  canwkius  baits  and  practice. 
f^^-  My  first  son. 


Whither  wilt  thou  gol    Take  good  Comiains 
With  thee  a  while :  determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance, 
That  Btarta  i*  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods ! 

Con,  I'll  foDow  thee  a  mouth;  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  ui, 
And  we  of  thee :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  In  seek  a  single  man. 
And  kiee  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cooj 
r  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cot.  Fare  ve  well : 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  Dnbruis'd :  bring  me  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  end 
My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forUi, 
Bid  me  brewelt,  and  smile.     I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  tfaa  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  roe  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come ;  let's  not  weep. — 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  tlie  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  fbot> 

Cor.  Give  nw  thy  hand. — 

Come.  [Extunl. 

Scene  II.— The  Same.    A  Street  near  the  Qate. 
Enter  Sicihids,  Beutds,  atid  an  ^dilt. 
Sic.  Bid  them  all  home :  he's  gone,  aod  we'll  mi 
funher.— 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Brit.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power, 

Let  us  seem  humbler  al>xr  it  is  done, 
Than  when  it  was  a  doiog. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home : 

Say,  their  greet  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  m  their  ancient  strength. 

Btv.  Dismiss  them  home. 

[ElxUSdUe. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


Enter  Voldnitia.  Vikoilia,  aitd  MEHEniDS. 


Sir. 
Bru. 


Let'j  not  meet  her. 


Why; 
:  keep  on  yonr 


■,  They  »ay,  she'i  mad. 
Bru.  They  have  ta'en  not 

fcl.  O!  y'ere  well  met.     The  boarded  plague 
o'  the  gods 
R«qaite  your  bve ! 

Men.  Peace,  peace !  be  not  so  load. 

Fbi,    If  that  I  conid  for  weeping,  you  ahoukl 

Say,  and  you  ahall  hear  some. — Will  you  ba  gone  ? 
[To  BauTCS. 
Fir.  YoD  shall  itay too. — [  3V  Sicm.]— 1  would, 
I  had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husbaod. 
Sk.  Are  yon  mankiDd  T 

yU,  Ay,  fool ;  b  that  a  ahame  T — Note  but  this 
fool.— 
Wag  not  a  maa  my  father  T    Hadst  thou  fbxship 
To  baotoh  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thoD  hast  spoken  words! 

Sie.  O  blessed  heavens ! 

Wol.   More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thon  wise 

And  for  Some's  good. — I'll  teD  thee  what — yet 
go: — 

Nay,  but  thou  thalt  stay  too. — I  would  my  son 

Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 

His  good  sword  in  hii  hand. 
Sk.  What  then  7 

ViT.  What  then ! 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity 
Foi.  Bastarda,  and  all.— 


Good  man,  the  wounds   that  be  does  bcsi  ii 

Men.  Come,  come ;  peace ! 

Sk.  1  would  be  had  continn'd  to  his  cMmtfj. 
As  he  began ;  and  not  nnknit  himaetf 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Btu.  I  would  be  bad. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had.     'Twas  yon  inceni'd  ni- , 

Cats,  that  can  judge  as  Gfly  of  his  wiwtfa. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries,  which  he*ven 
Will  uot  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru,  Pray,  let  na  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone : 
You  have  done  a  InaTe  deed.     Ere  ym  go,  hai ! 
this:—  I 

As  Blt  as  doth  the  Ceintot  exceed 
The  meanest  honse  in  Rome,  so  far  my  son. 
This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  yoti  ace. 
Whom  you  iuve  banish'd,  does  exceed  yoD  aE 

Btu.  Well,  weU ;  we'll  leave  yon.  ' 

Sk.  Wby  stay  we  to  be  taati  j 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits! 

Vol.  Take  my  prarers  whh  tub.'  | 

[£xemf  TVtinc  , 
I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  U>  do,  j 

But  to  cooSrm  my  cnrsee.     Could  I  meet  'en        I 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  midog  my  bean  I 

Of  what  liea  heavy  to'L 

Men.  You  have  told  them  boan. , 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     Yod'D  nr 
with  me! 

Vol.  Anger's  my  meat:  I  snp  upon  myselC 
And  so  shaU  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let's  p 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
In  anger,  Juoo-Iike.     Come,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie !  [Ewai 


ICT    IV. 


CORIOLANUS. 


8GENS  ▼. 


ScKffE  III. — A  Highway  between  Rome  and 

Antiunu 

EnUr  a  Roman  and  a  Vclce^  meeting, 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me : 
oar  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 
Vole,  It  is  80,  sir :  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 
Rom,  I  am  a  Roman;  and  my  services  are,  as 
ou  are,  against  them :  Know  you  me  yet  ? 
Vole,  Nicanor?  No. 
Rom,  The  same,  sir. 

Vole,  You  had  more  beard  when  I  last  saw  yon, 
ut  your  &vour  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue. 
kVbat^s  the  news  in  Rome  ?  I  have  a  note  from  the 
/'olcian  state,  to  find  you  out  there :  You  have  well 
aved  me  a  day*s  journey. 

Rom,  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insur- 
*oction8 :  the  people  against  the  senators,  patricians, 
md  nobles. 

Vole.  Hath  been .'  Is  it  ended  then  ?  Our  state 
thinks  not  so ;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  prepara- 
tion, and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of 
their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles 
receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy 
Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  npe  aptness  to  take  all 
power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them 
their  tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can 
teU  you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent  break- 
ing out. 

Vole.  Coriolanus  banished  7 
Rom.  Banished,  sir. 

Vole.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a 
mans*  wife  is  when  she*s  fallen  out  with  her  hus- 
band. «Your  noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will  appear  well 
in  these  wars,  his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus,  being 
now  in  no  request  of  his  country. 

Vole.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you :  You  have  ended 
my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you 
home. 

Rom.  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you 
most  strange  tMngs  from  Rome ;  all  tending  to  the 
good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  army 
reacty,  say  you  ? 

Vide.  A  most  royal  one:  the  centurions,  and 
Uieir  charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the 
entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's 
Warning. 

Rm,  I  am  joyfrd  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and 
Bm  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present 
sctioD.  So,  sur,  heartily  well  met,  and  most  glad  of 
your  company. 

Vole.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir ;  I  have 
the  most  cause  to  be  g^  of  yours. 

■Rora.  Well,  let  us  go  toge&er.  [Exeunt. 

ScF.5E  IV. — Antium.    Before  Aufidius^s  House. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  in  mean  apparel,  disguised 

and  muffled. 

'T'^'  ^  goodty  city  is  this  Antium :  City, 
Of  *u  ^^  n^wle  thy  widows :  many  an  heir 
^t  these  feir  edifices  'fore  my  wars 

ave  1  heard  groan,  and  drop:  then  know  me  not; 
Liest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones, 
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Enter  a  Citizen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Cit.  And  you. 

Cbr.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will. 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies :  Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state, 
At  his  house  this  night. 

Cbr.  Which  is  his  house,  *be8eech  you  ? 

Cit.  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cbr.  Thank  you,  sir ;  farewell. 

[Exit  Citizen. 
O,  world,  thy  slippery  turns!   Friends  now  fast 

sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise. 
Are  still  together,  who,  twin,  as  tVere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity :  So,  feUest  foes, 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  inteijoin  their  issues.     So  with  me : — 
My  birthplace  hate  I,  and  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — 1*11  enter :  if  he  slay  me, 
He  does  fiiir  justice ;  if  he  give  me  way, 
ru  do  his  country  service.  [Exit* 

Scene  V. — The  Same.    A  Hall  in  Aufidius's 

House. 

Music  taiihin.     Enter  a  Servant, 

1  Sero.  Wine,  wine,  wine !    What  service  is 

here ! 
I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Exit. 

Enter  another  Servant, 

2  Serv.  Where's  Cotus !  my  master  calls  for  him. 
Cotus !  [Exit. 

Enter  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  A  goodly  house:  The  feast  smeUs  well: 
but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-enter  the  first  Servant. 

1  Serv.  What  would  yt>u  have,  friend  7  Whence 
are  you  ?  Heroes  no  place  for  you :  Pray,  go  to  the 
door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserved  no  better  entertainment, 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir?  Has  the  porter 
his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such 
companions  ?  Pray,  get  you  out. 

Ci)r,  Away! 

2  Serv.  Away  ?  Get  you  away. 

Cor,  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 

2  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  ?  I'll  have  you  talked 
with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  ServanL     The  first  meets  him. 

3  Serv,  What  fellow's  this  ? 

1  Serv,  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on:  1 
cannot  get  him  out  o'  the  house :  Prithee,  call  my 
master  to  him. 

3  Serv,  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ?  Pray 

yop,  avoid  the  house. 

^  39 


ACT   I 


Cer.   Let  me  but  Maud : 

houth. 
3  Sere.  What  are  you  1 
Cor.  A  gentlemali. 
3  StTB-  A  marveUom  poor  one. 


CORIOLANUa 


I  wiD  not  hurt  yvar 


Car.  True, 


ila 


3  Strv.  Vny  yoa,  poor  gentleman,  take  np  mum 
other  station ;  here'i  no  place  Ibr  yoa ;  pray  joa, 
armd:  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  fbnclion,  go  \  and  batten  on 
cdd  bits.  [Ptuhti  Aim  aicay. 

3  Strv,  What,  will  you  not  ?  Prithee,  teU  my 
Duuer  what  a  atrange  gueat  be  hat  here. 

2  Sen.  Aud  I  ahall.  [EsiL 

3  Sere.  Where  dweDert  then  I 
0>r.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Strv.  Under  the  canopy  T 
Cor.  Ay. 

3  Serv.  Where**  that! 
Car.  r  the  dty  of  kites  and  crows. 
3  Serv.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  '—What 
an  ass  tt  is ! — Then  thou  dwellest  with  daws  loo  T 
Cor.  No,  I  »«To  not  thy  master. 
3  Sern.   How,  sir !   Do   you  meddle   with   my 

Cot,  Ay;  'tifl  an  honester  service  than  to  meddle 
with  thy  mistress :  Thou  prat'it,  and  ptat'st ;  serve 
with  thv  trflnrhar.  hence  !  [Beali  him  nuNiv. 


Enter  Aunoins,  and  Ike  teamd  SermsL 

Auf.  Where  is  this  fellow  ! 

2  Aerv.  Here,  sir ;  I'd  have  bevten  him  &e  i 
dog,  but  for  distotbiag  the  brds  wttfain. 

Auf.  Whence  com'it  thou  7  what  wookfatdM! 
Thy  ume  ?  Why  speak'at  not  1  Speak.  ■». 
What'B  thy  name  T 

Cor.   IC  TuDuB,— [mmit^;] — out  yrt 
know'st  me,  and,  seeing  me,  doM  noc  think  a 


8^,  what's  thy  ame^. 
Thou  halt  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  ftce 
Beats  a  command  in't;  ifaou^  tby  tackle's  ton. 
Thoa  show's!  a  noble  Teasel :  What'i  tby  name  1 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown:    Kaow'ittbn 
me  yet  T 

Aaf.  I  know  thee  not:— Thy  name! 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Marciuo,  who  hath  doa* 
To  thee  particnhriy,  and  to  all  the  Voicea, 
Great  hart  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  niaj 
My  surname,  Coriohnns :  The  painful  awnoe. 
The  extreme  dangen,  and  the  dropa  of  Uoad 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  rsqniled 
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But  'With  that  sunuune ;  a  good  memory, 
Vnd  fritness  of  the  malice  and  displeaflure 
Which    thou  ahouldst  bear  me:   only  that  name 

remains; 
The  craelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Hare  aU  £>rBOok  me,  hath  devoured  the  rest ; 
\nd  suifer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth :  Not  out  of  hope. 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have  Voided  thee :  but  in  mere  spite. 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers. 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 
A.  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  oMm  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee 

straight, 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn ;  so  use  it. 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar*st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  for- 
tunes 
Thou  art  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice : 
Which  not  to  cut  would  show  thee  but  a  fool ; 
Since  I  have  ever  followM  thee  with  hate. 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf,  O  M&rcius,  Marcius ! 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  froniyon  cloud  speak  divine  things. 
And  say,  **  'Tis  true,"  Td  not  believe  them  more 
Than  ^ee,  all  noble  Marcius. — Let  me  twine 
MiDe  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scarr*d  the  moon  with  splinters !     Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.    Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  mfud  I  married ;  never  man 
Si^'d  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.     Why,  thou  Mars !     I  tell 

tiiee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
^ce  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn. 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for't :  Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
^eamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me : 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And  wak'dhalf  dead  with  nothing.  Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Anou  art  thence  banish*d,  we  would  muster  aU 
\  "*"*  twelve  to  seventy ;  and,  pouring  war 
Aoto  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
^»ke  a  bold  flood  o'e*eat.    O,  come,  go  m, 
Ai»d  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hand ; 
wtio  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 
w  no  am  prepared  against  your  territories, 
Tbough  not  for  Rome  itsefe 


Cor,  You  bless  me,  gods ! 

AuJ,  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt 

have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set  down, — 
As  best  thou  art  experienced,  since  thou  know*st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness, — ^thine  own 

ways: 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those  that  shall 
Say,  Yea,  to  thy  desires.    A  thousand  welcomes ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.    Your  hand !    Most 

welcome ! 

i  Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 
vancing,]  Here's  a  strange  alteration ! 
2  Serv»  ^y  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have 
strucken  him  with  a  cudgel;   and  yet  my  mind 
gave  me,  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has !  He  turned  me 
about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would 
set  up  a  top. 

2  Serv,  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  &ce  that  there  was 
something  in  him:  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  fiice, 
methought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv.  He  had  so ;  looking  as  it  were, — 'Would 
I  were  hanged  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in 
him  than  I  could  think. 

2  Serv,  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn :  he  is  simply  the 
rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think  he  is :  but  a  greater  soldier  than 
he,  you  wot  one. 

2  Serv,  Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1  Serv.  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that 

2  Serv,  Worth  six  of  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  but  I  take  him  to 
be  the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  look  yon,  one  cannot  tell  how  to 
say  that :  for  the  defence  of  a  town  our  general  is 
excellent. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

Re-enter  third  Servant. 

3  Serv,  O,  slaves,  I  can  teU  you  news ;  news,  you 
rascals! 

1  4*  2  Serv,  What,  what,  what?  let's  partake. 

3  Serv.  I  woRikl  not  be  a  Roman,  of  aU  nations ; 
I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condenmed  man. 

1  A*  2  Serv.  Wherefore  ?  wherefore  ? 

3  Serv.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  general, — Caius  Marcius. 

1  Serv.  Why  do  you  say  thwack  our  general  7 

3  Serv.  I  do  not  say  thwack  our  genei^ ;  but  he 
was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv,  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends:  he 
was  ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say 
so  himself. 

1  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say 
the  truth  on't :  before  Corioli  he  scotched  him  and 
notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv,  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he 
might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3  Serv,  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as 
if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars :  set  at  upper  end 
o'  the  table :  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the 
senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before  him:  Our 
general  himself  noakes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies 
himself  with's  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the 
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eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news  is, 
our  general  is  cut  i*  the  middle,  and  but  one  half  of 
what  he  was  yesterday ;  for  the  other  has  half,  by 
the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole  table.  He'U 
go,  he  says,  and  sowie  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by 
the  ears:  He  will  mow  all  down  before  him,  and 
leave  his  passage  polled. 

2  Serv.  And  he*8  as  like  to  do*t  as  any  man  I  can 
imagine. 

3  Serv.  Do*t  ?  he  will  do*t :  For,  look  you,  sir,  he 


has  as  many  friends  as  enemies :  which  frieod^.  * 
(as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look  Ton,  sir)  show  ^i 
selves  (as  we  term  it)  his  nriends  whilst  he'»  c 
d'o'ectitnde. 

1  Serv.  Directitude!  what's  tliat! 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  fa»  rrw 
up  again,  and  the  man  in  bkMxi,  they  wiH  cnt 
their  burrows,  fike  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  i. 
with  him. 

1  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 


Be  h«d  «o :   looking.  ■•  it  wer«. — 


3  Serv.  To-morrow;  to-day;  presently.  You 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon :  'tis, 
as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  execut- 
ed ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  worid 
again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  in- 
crease tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace 
as  far  as  day  does  night;  it*s  spri^tly,  waking, 
audible,  and  mil  of  vent.  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy, 
lethargy ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible ;  a  getter 
of  more  bastard  children  than  war's  a  destroyer  of 
men. 

2  Serv.  'Tis  so :  and  as  wars,  in  some  sort,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv.  Reason ;  because  they  then  less  need 
one  another.  The  wars  for  my  money.  I  hope 
to  see  Romans  as  cheap  as  Volcians.  They  are 
rising,  they  are  rising. 

AU.  In,  in,  in,  in !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — ^Rome.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Sicinius,  and  Brutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear 
him; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i*  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.     Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had, 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by't,  beheld 
Dissentious  n\unbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Chur  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 
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Enter  Menenius. 

Bru.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.  Is  this  Meo- 
enius  ? 

Sic.  *Ti8  he,  *tis  he :  O,  he  is  grown  most  kiod 
of  late.     Hail,  sir! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both ! 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  missed  bo* 
with  his  friends;  the  commonwealth  doth  stsoJ: 
and  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angiy  at  it. 

Men.  All's  well;  and  might  have  beeo  mnch 
better,  if  he  could  have  temporised. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  yon  ? 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing ;  his  mother  and  his 
wife  hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  three  or  four  Citizens. 

Cit.  The  gods  preserve  you  both! 

Sic.  Good-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good-e'en  to  you  all,  good-e^D  to  you  afl. 

1  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  oor 
knees. 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

iSic.  Live,  and  thme! 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighboura:    We  wished 
Coriolanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  yon' 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  &rewe]L 

[Exeunt  Cte«- 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war;  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinkinf^ 
Self-loving, — 
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JSic.  And  aflfecting  one  aole  throne, 

Ithout  aflsistance. 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 

he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and  Rome 

ts  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  ^dile. 

uEd.  Worthy  tribunes, 

here  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison, 
eports,  the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
re  enterM  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
nd  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  'Tis  Aufidius, 

i^ho,  hearing  of  our  M arcius*  banishment, 
*hrust^  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 
\rhich  were   inshell^d  when   Marcius  stood  tor 

Rome, 
ind  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you  of  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp*d. — It  cannot 

be 
rhe  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

ATe  have  record  that  very  well  it  can ; 
Ud  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
irVithin  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow, 
before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this : 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information, 
Vnd  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me : 

[  know  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  going 
All  to  the  senate-house :  some  news  is  coming 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sic.  'Tis  this  slave  ;— 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes : — ^his  raising ! 
Nothmg  but  his  report  f 

^^9.  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded ;  and  more, 
More  fearful,  is  delivered. 

Sic.  What  more  fearful  T 

Mess.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
(How  probable,  I  do  not  know,)  that  Marcius, 
Jom'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome ; 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

^^'  This  is  most  likely ! 

Bru.  Rais'd  only  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
viood  Marcius  home  again. 

^Jf-    _  The  very  trick  on't. 

Men.  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone, 
inan  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

A  f^'^, ^^  "^  "®"'  ^o'  ^  *®  senate ; 

t  ^®™^  w™y»  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 

Awociated  with  Aufidius,  rages 

J^Pon  our  territories ;  and  have  afready, 

yefl)orne  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took 

w  hat  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 
^^-  0,  you  have  made  good  work ! 


Men.  What  news  ?  what  news  ? 

Com.  You  have  help  to  ravish  your  own  daugh- 
ters, and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates ; 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses ; — 

Men.  What's  the  news  ?  what's  the  news  7 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news  ? — 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me : — Pray,  your 

news? 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volcians, — 

Com.  If! 

He  is  their  god ;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  better :  and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
Than  bojrs  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work. 

You,  and  your  apron-men ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  earlic-eaters ! 

Com.  He'U  uiake  your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules  did  shake  down  mellow  fruit : 
You  have  made  fair  work ! 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com.  Ay ;  and  you'll  look  pale 
Before  you  find  it  other.    All  the  regions 
Do  smihngly  revolt ;  and,  who  resist. 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And  perish  constant  fools.     Who  is't  can  blamo 

him? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do't  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,  **  Be  good  to  Rome,"  they  charg'd  him 

even 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate. 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'Tis  true : 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  &ce 
To  say,  "  'Beseech  you,  cease." — You  have  made 

fair  hands. 
Yon  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair ! 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

TVi.  Say  not  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How !    Was  it  we  ?    We  lov'd  him ;  but, 
like  beasts, 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  unto  your  clusters. 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city. 

Com.  But,  I  fear. 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.     TuDus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer : — Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence. 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting 
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At  Coriolautu'  exile.     Now  he'a  coming; 

And  not  e  hair  upon  a  coldior'a  head 

Which  will  not  prove  a  whip;  as  maoy  coxcombs 

Am  voa  threw  cape  op,  win  no  tumble  down, 

And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     'Tis  do  matter ; 

If  he  could  bum  ub  all  Into  ooe  cotl. 

We  have  desetv'd  it. 

Oil.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearAd  newa. 

1  Cil.  For  mioe  own  part, 
Wbeo  I  said,  banish  him,  1  said  'twas  ^ty. 

2  Cil.  And  so  ^  I. 

3  Cil.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  Irutli,  so  did 
very  many  of  us :  That  we  did  we  did  for  the  best ; 
and  thou^  we  wiDingly  consented  to  his  banishment, 
yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.  You  are  goodly  thiogs,  you  voices! 

Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  yon  and  your  ray .' — Shall  us  to  the 
Capital  1 

Com.  O,  ay ;  what  else  I 

[EieuTil  Com.  aad  Men. 

Sic.  Go,  mastera,  get  youhome,benotdismay'd. 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home. 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

I  at.  The  gods  be  good  to' us!  Come,  maaten, 
let's  home.  1  ever  said  we  were  i'  the  wrong  when 
we  banished  him. 

3  CiC.  So  did  we  all.     But  come,  let's  home. 

[Exeunt  Ciliitnt. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  this  newa. 

Sie.  Nor  I. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capita ;—' Would  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  Uiia  for  a  lis! 

Sk.  Pray,  let  us  go. 


ScKRB  VII. — A  Camp;  at  a  tmall  ditlancejroin 


EnStT  AcriDius,  and  Au  Lieutenant, 


Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end, 
And  you  are  daiken'd  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf.  IcaDDOtbelpitnow; 

Unlesa,  by  uaing  meana,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.     He  beais  lumself  more  proudlier, 
Eren  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 


When  first  I  did  embrace  turn :  Yet  his  naliiR 
Id  that's  no  changeling ;  and  I  moat  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 
Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  w, 

41  mean,  for  your  paiticukr,)  yon  had  not 
oin'd  in  commiauon  with  liim :  bat  either  hi 

The  BcdoD  of  yoniself,  or  else  to  him 
Had  left  it  solely. 

Auf.  I  understaod  thee  weU ;  aod  be  Aon  tc. 
When  he  shall  come  to  hia  account,  be  knovi  dli 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.     Allhongh  it  ntfSi. 
And  so  be  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  thin^  &ii#. 
And  shows  good  husbandly  for  the  Volcian  Btaie: 
Fi^ts  dragon-like,  and  does  aclueve  as  soon 
As  draw  bu  awoid :  yet  he  halfa  left  undone 
That  which  aball  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  misF. 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Litu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he'I  cutt 


lol 


Auf.  All  places  yield  to  lum  ei 
And  the  Dolnlity  ol  Rome  are  his : 
The  senators  and  patricians  kive  him  too: 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldieta ;  and  their  peopla 
Will  be  08  rash  in  the  r^>Bal,  as  basty 
To  expel  him  thence.     1  think  he'll  be  to  Rmm. 
As  is  ike  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nsture.     First  be  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them ;  but  he  could  not 
Cariy  his  honours  even :  nheUier  'twas  prifc. 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man ;  whether  defect  of  judgmot. 


Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  comnaadiij 

Even  with  the  same  ansteri^  and  pib 
As  he  controll'd  the  war ;  but  one  of  these 
(Aa  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  oot  all. 
For  I  dare  so  &r  free  him,}  made  him  fear'd, 
So  hated,  and  so  bamsh'd :  But  he  has  s  merit. 
To  cboke  it  in  the  utterance.     So  our  vittaes 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendsbie. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  bath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  lire;  one  nail,  efientil; 
Righta  by  ri^ts  fouler,  streueth  by  strength*  do  i^ 
Come,  let's  away.     When,  Caina,  Rome  is  tbiac 
Tfaon  art  poor'st  of  aU ;  then  shortly  ait  thM 
mine.  ffitf""^ 


•^^n 


SCEHE  t— lUme.     A  PuWtc  Plaee. 

E»Ur  HE5tnivi,  CoMiHins,  SictHiDs,  Bkutus, 

ondolheTM. 

Men.  No,  I'D  Dot  go:  jrou  hear  what  be  hath 

Wlitch  wu  aometime  hi*  general ;  who  loT'd  him 
Id  1  moM  dear  particular.     He  caQ'd  me  &ther; 
But  what  o'  that  T     Oo,  ran  that  baniah'd  him ; 
A  mile  befbre  hia  tent  faU  down,  and  knee 
Tha  way  into  hia  mercj :  Nay,  if  he  coy'd 
To  hear  ComiiUQa  apeak,  I'll  keep  at  home. 

Con.  He  wonld  not  aeem  Co  know  me. 

Mtn.  Da  you  hear  T 

dm.  Yet  one  time  be  did  call  me  t^  my  name : 
Ivg'd  our  old  actjnaiDtance,  and  the  <m>ps 
That  we  We  bled  together.     Coriolanua 
lie  would  not  answer  to  :  foibad  all  name* ; 
He  waa  a  kind  of  nothing,  titlelen, 
TQl  he  had  fbrg'd  himself  a  oame  i'  the  Are 
Of  Imrning  Rome. 

Afcn.        Why,  ao ;  tod  have  made  good  work ; 
A  pur  of  tribnaea  that  have  wreck'd  for  Rome. 
To  malte  coab  cheap,  a  noble  memory ! 

Con.  I  minded  him  how  royal  'twaa  to  pardoD 
When  U  waa  len  expected:  He  replied, 
ll  w»a  a  bare  petition  of  a  atate 

0  one  whom  they  had  pnniahV 


Afra. 

Conld  ho  ny  lota  ■ 


Very  weU; 


'ud  ho  ny  leaa  ! 

Cmt.  1  offer-d  to  awakea  hia  regard 


J'orhii 


— .  pri*ate  friends :  Hia  anawer  to  me  waa, 
"■  conld  not  at^  10  pick  them  in  ■  pile 


Of  noisome  ronat^  chaff:  He  aaid,  'twu*  folly 
For  one  poor  gram  or  two  to  leave  nnbumt, 
Aod  still  to  Doae  the  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain  or  two  ? 
I  am  one  of  those ;  hia  mother,  wife,  hia  child. 
And  tliis  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the  grain* ! 
You  are  the  muaty  chaff;  and  yon  am  amelt 
Above  the  moon :  We  must  be  bamt  for  yon. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray  be  patient :  If  you  refiiae  your  aid 
In  this  BO  never-Deeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  ua  with  our  distreae.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country'a  pleader,  yonr  good  tongue. 
More  than  the  tnstant  army  we  can  inake, 
Might  stop  our  countTyman. 

Men.  No ;  I'll  not  meddle. 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  should  I  do! 

Bru.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome,  towards  Marciua. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Mardns  return  me, 
Aa  Cominins  is  returu'd,  unheard ;  what  then  ] — 
But  as  a  diacontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindnesal  Say't  be  aoT 

Sie.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  meaanr* 
Aa  you  intended  well. 

Men.  rn  undertake  it : 

I  think  he'D  hear  me.     Yet,  to  bite  hia  lip 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  token  well :  he  had  not  diu'd : 
The  veins  unfiU'd,  our  blood  ia  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unaM 
To  give  or  to  fbreive ;  but  when  we  have  stnff'd 
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These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood. 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts :  therefore  m  watch 

him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request, 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Bru,  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Grood  faith,  I'll  prove  him. 

Speed  how  it  will.    I  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  success.  [Exit. 

Qm.  He'll  never  hear  liim. 

Sic.  Not  ? 

Com.  1  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  bum  Rome ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him ; 
*Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  **  Rise ;"  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand :  What  he  would  do. 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me, — ^what  he  would  not ; 
Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions : 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain, 
Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let's  hence. 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene   II. — An  advanced    Post  of  the    VoUdan 
Camp  before  Rome.    2%e  Guard  at  their  stations. 

Enter  to  them  MEHEif  lus. 

1  G.  Stay :  Whence  are  you  ? 

2  G.  Standi  and  go  back. 
Men.  You  guard  like  men ;  '*tis  woU :  But,  by 

your  leave, 
1  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  G.  From  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Rome. 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return :  our 

general 
Will  no  more  hear  from*  thence. 

2  G.  You'll  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with  fire, 

before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  fiiends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears :  it  is  M enenius. 

1  G.  Be  it  so;  go  back:  the  virtue  of  your  name 
1$  not  here  passable. 

Men.  1  ten  thee,  feltow. 

Thy  general  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply  amplified ; 
For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
(Of  whom  he's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing :  therefore,  feUow, 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in 
his  behalf,  m  yoa  have  uttered  words  in  your  own, 
you  should  not  pass  here :  no,  though  it  were  as 
viituous  to  lie  as  to  live  chastely.  Therefore,  go 
bock. 

Men.  Prithee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
Menenius,  always  fiictionary  on  the  party  of  youi 
general. 

2  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  (as  you 
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say  you  have,)  I  am  one  that,  telfiog  tme  ^' 
him,  must  t«y  you  cannot  pass.  Thexeiisi.  :• 
back. 

Men.  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell  ?  for  I  vol. 
not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

1  G.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 

Men.  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  sliould  hate  Rome,  as  he  u^v^ 
Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gits  it 
very  defender  of  them,  and  in  a  viofent  popot: 
ignorance  given  your  enemy  your  shield,  thi^^  • 
nt>nt  his  revenges  with  the  easy  groang  ct'  e- 
women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters  rr 
with  the  palsied  intercession  ofsuch  a  decayed  dotis 
as  you  seem  to  be  ?  Can  you  think  to  blow  on!  tb 
intended  fire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  id.  ^-^ 
such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No,  you  are  decei^td: 
therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  prepare  for  y^ 
execution :  you  are  condenmed ;  our  genenl  is 
sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  bes. 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G.  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 
Men.  I  mean,  thy  general 

1  G.  My  general  cares  not  fi>r  you.  Back,Iar. 
go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half-pint  of  blood ; — bad.- 
that's  the  utmost  of  your  having ; — back. 

Men.  Nay,  but  feUow,  feDow, — 

Enter  Coriolanus,  and  Aufidics. 

Cor.  What's  the  matter? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  I'll  say  an  &nai 
for  you ;  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  esdflB- 
tion ;  you  shall  perceive  that  a  jack  guardant  cann^ 
office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus :  guess,  but  bv  an^ 
entertainment  with  him,  if  thou  stand'st  not  i  tfar 
state  of  hanging,  or  of  some  death  more  kna:  ^ 
spectatorship,  and  crueller  in  sufiTering ;  behold  o^ 
presently,  and  swoon  for  what's  to  come  apL£ 
thee. — The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  sjmod  iM 
thy  particular  prosperity,  and  love  thee  no  worv 
that  thy  old  father  Menenius  does!  O,  mysos- 
my  son !  thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us;  look  thee. 
here's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was  hardly  mo?ed  ts 
come  to  thee :  but  being  assured  none  but  mjself 
could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown  out  of  v(W^ 
gates  with  sighs:  and  conjure  thee  to  pardon  Rome, 
and  thy  petitionary  countiymen.  The  gpod  p^ 
assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs  of  it  upcs 
this  varlet  here ;  this  who,  like  a  block,  hath  detjd 
my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away! 

Men.  How!  away? 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  kow  not.    My  affaiis 

Are  servanted  to  others :  Though  I  owe 

My  revenge  properiy,  my  remission  lies 

In  Volcian  breasts.    That  we  have  been  kaaki, 

Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison  rather 

Than  pity  note  how  much. — Therefore,  be  gooe. 

Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  tban 

Your  gates  against  my  force.    Yet,  for  I  lov'd  thee, 

Take  this  along ;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[Gives  uktifr 

And  would  have  sent  it.    Another  word,  MeDenius. 
I  wiU  not  hear  thee  speak. — This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome :  yet  thou  behold'st" 
Auf.  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  Couolanus  and  Aufipics* 

1  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

2  G.  'Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power: 
Vou  know  the  way  home  again.  ' 


CURIOLANTJS. 


Q,  Do  jon  hear  how  we  ire  shent  for  keeping 
ir  greatneM  beck  T 

■  a.  What  cause,  do  you  think,!  have  toswoooT 
Vfcn.  I  Deither  care  for  the  world  nor  your  gen- 
I :  for  auch  things  as  you,  I  cao  scarce  Chink 
ire's  Euij,  yon  are  bo  slight.  He  that  hath  a 
1  to  die  by  himself,  feais  it  not  from  Hnother. 
t  your  geoeral  do  hit  worst.  For  you,  be  that 
I  ore.  long  ;  and  your  misery  iocrease  with  your 
I '.  1  say  to  you,  as  I  was  said  to.  Away !  [Exit. 
L  Q.  A  noble  feOow,  I  warrant  him. 
I  G.  The  worthy  fetkiw  is  our  general :  He  is 
>  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-BhakeD.  [Extunl. 

Scene  Til.— T^  T<nt  o/Couolandi. 
Enter  CoBtoi.AHDi,  Aurioms,  and  olheri. 
Cor.  We  will  before  the  wallsof  Rome  to-morrow 
it  down  our  boat. — My  partner  in  this  actioo, 
ID  must  report  to  the  VolciaD  krda  how  plaioly 
laTs  borne  this  bnsiaew. 
Aaf.  Only  their  ends 

ou  We  respected ;  stiqip'd  your  ears  agaioat 
be  geneial  suit  of  Jlome ;  never  admitted 
prirate  whisper,  no,  not  with  auch  friends 
hat  thought  them  sure  of  you. 
Cor.  This  last  old  man, 

^bom  with  a  crack'd  heart  1  have  sent  to  Rome, 
ov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  &ther ; 
ay,  gadded  me,  indeed.    Their  latest  refuge 
i^a«  to  send  him ;  for  whose  old  love  I  have 
rhough  I  show'd  sourly  to  him)  once  more  otTer'd 
^e  first  conditionB  which  they  did  refuse, 
nd  canDOt  now  accept,  to  giace  him  only, 
lut  thought  he  could  do  more ;  a  very  little 
bnve  yielded  too  :  Fresh  embassies,  and  suits, 
lor  from  the  state,  nor  private  fiienda,  heresAer 
ViU  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha !  what  shout  is  this  ? 

[ShtnU  wlhin. 
Ihall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
n  the  same  time  'tia  Tnade  I     t  will  not.— 

3n(eT  ViRoiLiA,  Voluhsia.  leading  young  Mak- 

GiDS,  Valekia.  and  AUtndanU. 
4y  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 


Wherein  this  trunk  was  fraro'd,  and  in  ber  band 

The  grandcbild  to  her  blood.     But  out,  afTectioQ! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break! 

Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  curtsy  north !  or  those  doves'  eyes. 

Which  can  make  gods  forsworn ! — 1  melt,  and  am 

Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bowa; 

As  if  Ulympus  to  a  molehill  shoukl 

In  supplication  nod:  and  my  young  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercessioD,  which 

Great  nature  cries,  "Deny  not." — Let  the  Voices 

Pkin^  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy :  I'll  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  My  lord  and  husband ! 

Car.  These  eyes  are  not  the  seme  I  wore  >n 

Fir.  The  sorrow  that  delivers  as  thus  chang'd 
Make*  you  think  so. 

Cor.  Like  a  duD  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  a  fiill  disgrace.     Best  of  my  Hesb, 
Foi^vo  my  tyranny ;  hnt  do  not  aay. 
For  that,  "  Foi^ve  sur  Romans. "—O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  mv  revenge! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  tlut  luss 
I  cairied  imra  thee,  dear,  end  my  true  lip 
Hath  virpn'd  it  e'er  wnce.— Yon  gods!  I  prate, 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsafaited :  Sink,  my  knea,  i'  the  earth ; 

[KtmU. 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  O,  stand  up  bless'd! 

Whilst,  with  no  sofrer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
1  kneel  before  thee ;  and  nnproperiy 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  this  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [KneeU. 

Cor.  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  1 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stara;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  prowl  cedars  'gainst  the  fieiy  snn ; 
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Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  camiot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol,  Thou  art  my  warrior ; 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady  7 

Cbr.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That's  cmrded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow* 
iVnd  hangB  on  Dianas  temple :  Dear  Valeria ! 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours, 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thou^ts  with  nobleness;  that  thou  mayst 

prove 
To  shame  invulnerable,  and  stick  t'  the  wan 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 

Vol.  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor.  That's  my  brave  boy. 

Vol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself^ 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace : 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before, — 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  nerer 
Be  held  by  you  denials.    Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Afain  with  Rome's  mechanics : — Tell  me  not 
W  herein  I  seem  unnatural :  Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol.  O,  no  more,  no  more ! 

You  have  said  you  will  not  grant  us  anything ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask  but  that 
Which  YOU  deny  already :  Yet  we  will  ask ; 
That,  if  you  fiiil  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness ;  therefore  hear  us. 

Vor.  Auiidius,  and  you  Yokes,  mark ;  for  well 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — ^Your  re- 
quest? 

Vol.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our 
raiment 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.    Think  with  thyself 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts. 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.    And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayera  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy :  For  how  can  we, 
Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
Whereto  we  are  bound ;  together  with  thy  victory. 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ?  Alack !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse ;  or  else  thy  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.    We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win :  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin ; 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  havine  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.    For  myself^  son, 
Ipurpose  not  to  wut  on  fortune  till 
These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  penuade  thee 
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Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thoa  ahak  no  axae 
Mareh  to  assault  thy  country  dian  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mothei'swisi 
That  brought  thee  to  this  worid. 

Vir.  Ay,  sad  wm 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  yoar  bw 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me; 

I'll  run  away  tiH  I  am  bigger,  bat  then  FQ  fi^. 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tendemeas  to  be. 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  ftoe  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [&m 

VoL  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thin. 

If  it  were  so  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Yokes  whom  you  serve,  yoo  might  coota 

us. 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  No ;  our  sak 
Is  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Yolce? 
May  s^,  **  This  mercy  we  have  show'dr  t» 

Komans, 
**  This  we  receiv'd ;"  and  each  In  eidier  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  crir«  *'*'  Be  bless'd 
For  making  up  diis  peace !"    Them  know'su  fft^ 

son. 
The  end  of  war's  uncertiun;  but  this  certsiB, 
That  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  Dsmr. 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  cones; 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — *•  The  man  wis  noWf- 
But  vrith  his  last  attempt  he  vrip'd  it  out ; 
Destroy'd  his  country ;  and  his  name  remaios 
To  the  ensuing  age  abhorr'd."     Speak  to  me^  ioa: 
Thou  hast  aflTect^  the  fine  strains  of  honour, 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  vride  cheeks  o'  die  lir. 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt         ^ 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.    Why  dost  not  spe^ 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  nam 
Still  to  remember  wrongs ! — Daughter,  spesk  jofl' 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.     Speak  thoa,  bof  • 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  wiU  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons. — There  is  no  mas  ui  toe 

world 
Moro  bound  to  his  mother;  yet  here  he  lei's  ©^ 

prate. 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.     Thou  hast  never  in  thj 

life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy; 
When  she,  (poor  hen !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  hornet 
Leaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust^ 
And  spurn  me  back :  But,  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  pJafne Jii^' 
That  thou  rostrain'st  firom  me  the  duty  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — ^He  turns  rwst: 
Down,  ladies !  let  us  shame  him  with  our  iui^^ 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'long?  more  pride 
Than  pity  to  our  prayen.     Down :  An  end : 
This  is  the  last : — So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighboura. — Nayi  behold  n*- 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  ha^*' 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowshipi 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Then  thou  hast  to  deny't. — Come,  let  us  gp- 
This  fellow  had  a  Volcian  to  his  mother; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child  . 

Like  him  by  chance : — Yet  give  us  our  deapstcfl* 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire. 
And  then  I'll  speak  a  little. 
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r.  O  mother,  mother ! 

imUdiMg  VoLnHHM  fry  Ike  hand*,  tUaU. 
t  have  yon  done  f  Behold,  tbo  beaveiu  do  ope, 
gods  look  down,  ftnd  thU  mtnatural  acene 
r  IfLngh  at:.     O  mj  motber,  mother !  O ! 
have  won  a  bttppy  victorj  to  Rome : 
for  your  boh,— believe  it,  O,  belieTe  it, 
.  ^ngeroiuly  ^u  hare  witb  him  prevsil'd, 
<t  moat  moTtel  to  him.     But,  let  it  come; — 
liiiB,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wan, 
raJTDe  conTeniant  peace.     Now,  good  Anfidini, 
*e  you  in  my  stead,  woaM  you  hare  heard 
other  less  ?  or  gruited  leaa,  Aufidlu*  1 
u/.   I  was  mov'd  withal. 

or.  I  dare  be  cwom  jou  were : 

,  BIT,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
e  eyes  to  sweat  compuuoD.    Bat,  good  air. 


What  peace  jou'D  make,  adviae  me :  for  my  part, 
rn  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  you :  and  pr»y  you, 
SUmd  to  me  in  this  cauae. — O  mother!  wife ! 
Auf.  I  am  glad  ttaon  ha«t  «et  ttgr  mercy  and  thy 
honour 
At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  I'O  work 
Myaelf  a  former  fortune.  [Atide. 

[The  Ladia  make  ligru  to  CouoLAnna. 
Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by ; 

[To  V0LUMBIA,Via0ILIA,  ^ 

But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  you  shall  bear 

A  better  witneaa  back  than  worda,  which  we. 

On  like  condittona,  will  have  counter-aeal'd. 

Come,  enter  with  ua.     Ladies,  you  deaerre 

To  have  a  temple  built  you ;  all  the  sword* 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederBts  arms, 

Could  not  hare  made  this  peace.  [Exatnl. 


ScEfiE  IV.— R»me.     A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Menehidb,  and  Sicinius. 

Men,  See  vou  yoDd'  coign  o'  the  Capitol ;  jood' 

Sic.  Wh^,  what  of  that? 

Men.  If  It  be  possible  for  you  to  dbplace  it  witb 
TOur  little  Soger,  there  is  aome  hope  me  ladies  of 
Rome,  especi^r  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him. 
But  I  say  there  is  do  hope  io't;  our  throats  are 
seDteuced,  and  stay  upon  execution. 

Sie.  Is't  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  cooditioD  of  a  man?   ' 

Men.  There  is  difTerency  between  a  grub  and  a 
buttetHyi   yet  yotir  butterfly  was  a  grub.     This 
Marcius  ia  grown  from  man  to  dragon :  he  has 
wings;  he's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 
■  Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me :  and  he  no  more  remembers 
his  mother  now  than  an  eight  year  old  hoise.  The 
tartness  of  his  lace  sours  ripe  grapes.  When  he 
walLs,  ho  moves  lilie  an  engine,  and  the  ground 
shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a 
corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum 
is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made 
for  Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done  is  limshed 
with  his  bidding.  He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  bat 
eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sk.  Yes,  mercy,  if  yqu  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what 
mercy  his  mother  shall  biing  from  him :  There  is 
DO  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male 
tiger;  that  slull  oiu:  poor  city  find :  and  all  this  is 
'long  of  yoQ. 

Sie.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be  good 
unto  us.  When  we  banishiNl  him  we  respected 
not  thero :  and  he  returning  Ui  break  our  necks, 
they  respect  not  us. 


Enter  a  Mtttenger.  \ 

Mai.  Sir,  if  you'd  save  your  life,  fly  W  J* 

The  plebeians  have  got  your  feUow-tribuns, 
And  hale  him  up  and  down  ;  all  swoaiing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comlbrt  boine. 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sie.  What's  the  ne*^ 

Me»i.  Good  news,  good  news:— The  WiraW" 
prevail'd. 
The  Volcians  are  dislodg'd,  end  Marcius  ^^- 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  JP'eet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins.  .    . 

Sic.  '^  ^  Fr«»i| 

Art  then  certain  this  is  tniot  is  it  most  cn«i«-    ' 

Mat.  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  ^'*' ,>] 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  malte  A***^   ■ 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  Ote 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.    WnJ- 1"" 

[  TntmpeU  and  haiUhoyt  sounded,  o»^  ''.'T*  ' 
beaten,  aU  together.     Shouting  alto  W"*  , 
The  trumpets,  snckbuts,  psalteries,  ai^  fif^ 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  R(«W*     I 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Hark  yon!   [Shon^f^f^:  \ 
Men.  This  is  gwi '*'*■  I 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.    This  Vohuoni* 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians,  | 

A  city  full;  of  tribunes  such  as  you  i^.   \ 

A  sea  and  land  full  t  You  have  pray'd  wsU  W*'' 
This  morning,  for  teu  thousand  of  your  tbrt""  ^ 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  th(?  ]»?  . 
[Shc^nga^J^. 
Sie.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  tbeii  "^' 

Accept  my  tkankfulues*. 
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Mess*  Sir,  we  haTo  aU         ^ 

rreat  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic*  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Mess,  AJmost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sk.  We  wiU  meet  diem, 

Old  help  the  joy.  [Qoing, 

inter  the  Ladies^  accompanied  by  Senators^  Patri- 
ciansy  <md  PeopU.     They  pass  over  the  Stage. 

1  Sen,  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome : 
Jail  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 
ind  make  triumphant  fires ;  strew  flowers  before 

them: 
Jnshout  the  noise  that  banishM  Marcius, 
iepeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mo^er; 
yiy, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! — 
AU,  Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! 

[A  flourish  toUh  drums  and  trumpets, 

[Exeunt, 

I       Scene  V. — ^Antinm.    A  Public  Place, 

i     Enter  Tcjllus  Aunmus,  toith  Attendants. 

Auf.  Gro  tell  the  kirds  of  the  city  I  am  here : 
deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it. 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-pbce ;  where  I, 
£ven  in  theirs  and  in  the  commoqs'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.    Him  I  accuse 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words :  Despatch. 

[Exeunt  Attendants, 

Enter  three  or  four  CkmspirtUors  of  hvnvivs^ faction. 

Most  welcome ! 

1  Con,  How  is  it  witih  our  general? 

Auf,  Even  so 

Ab  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd. 
And  with  his  chiurity  slain. 

2  Con,  Most  noble  ar. 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
YoQ  wishM  us  parties,  we*ll  deliver  you 

Of  your  great  ^nger. 

Auf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell ; 

We  must  proceed  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con,  The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
'Twixt  you  there's  difference ;  but  the  fidl  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Auf,  I  know  it; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  jgood  construction.     I  rais*d  him,  aod  I  pawn*d 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  Who  being  so  heighten*d, 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends :  and,  to  this  end, 
He  bowM  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Con,  Sur,  his  stoutness, 
When  he  dul  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping,— 

^^f^  That  I  would  have  spoke  of: 

Being  banished  for't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat:  I  took  him; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me ;  gave  him  way 
Jn  all  his  own  desires  ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
v>iit  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men;   served  his  design- 

nteiits 
^ine  own  person ;  help  to  reap  the  &me,  , 

Which  he  did  end  aU  his;  and  took  some  pride 
lo  do  myself  this  wrong :  tffl,  at  the  last, 
1  teemed  his  foDower,  not  partner;  and 
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He  wag*d  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercensry. 

1  Con,  So  he  did,  my  lord . 

The  army  marvell*d  at  it.    And,  in  the  last, 
When  he  had  carried  Rome ;  and  that  we  look*d 
For  no  less  spoil  than  glory, — 

Auf,  There  was  it ; — 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  8tretch*d  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  ties,  he  sold  the  blood  and  bbour 
Of  our  great  action :  Therefore  shall  he  die. 
And  m  renew  me  in  his  M.     But,  hark ! 

[Ihrums  and  trumpets  sounds  with  greai 
shouts  of  the  people. 

1  Con,  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  post. 
And  had  no  welcomes  home ;  but  he  returns 
Sptitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con,  And  patient  fools, 
Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats 

tear 
With  giving  him  ^ly. 

3  C&n,  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 
Ere  he  express  himself^  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword. 
Which  we  will  secAid.     When  he  lies  along, 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shaU  buzy 

His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf,  Say  no  more ; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 

Lords,  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserved  it ; 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus*d 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  &ults  he  made  before  the  k»t,  I  think, 
Might  have  found  easy  fines :  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge ;  makine  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding, — ^this  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf.  He  approaches ;  you  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  CoaioLAZfus,  toith  drums  and  colours;  a 
crowd  of  Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,  lords !  I  am  returned  your  soldier; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love 
Than  \vhen  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know, 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.    Our  spoils  we  have  brought 

home 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  fiill  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.    We  have  made  peace, 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Ronoana :  and  we  here  deUver, 
Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o*  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

But  ten  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor ! — How  now  ? — 

Auf.  Ay,  tnutor,  Marcius. 

Cor,  Marcius ! 

Auf,  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius:  Dost  thou 
think 
m  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stoPn  name 
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II  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  ci^  EUinie 
II  tay,  your  cii^l  to  hb  viHe  aod  mother: 
Brenking  his  oath  aad  reaolution,  like 
A  twiit  of  rotten  Bilk;  never  aduiittiDg 
Counsel  o'  the  war ;  but  at  hi«  nurse'a  tean 
He  whiD'd  aod  roar'd  away  your  victory ; 
That  pages  blusb'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  woDderiug  each  at  others. 

Qrr.  Hear'st  thou,  Mara? 

Attf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  lears,- 


Auf.  No 
Cor.  Met 
o  great  for  what 


Ha! 


Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  hea 
•y !    O  slave  !- 
Pardon  loe,  lords,  'tis  the  first  ti 


Boy! 


s  forc'd  to  scold.     Yotir  judgments,  my  grave 

Must  ^e  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impreea'd  on  bini,  that 

must  bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Voices;  men  and  lads. 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy !     False  hound ! 
If  you  have  writ  vour  annals  tme,  'tjs  there, 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Klutter*d  your  Volciaiis  in  CorioU : 
Atone  I  did  it. — Boy ! 

Atif.  Why,  noble  toids, 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  biaggart. 
For  your  own  eyea  aiHi  ears ' 

AU~  '    ■•■ 

senthr.    He  killed  my  bod; — m^  daughter; — He 
killed  my  cousin  Marcua; — He  killed  my  &ther. — 

2  Lord.  Peace,  ho ! — no  outrage ; — peace ! 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  &me  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  euth.    His  last  offences  to  us 


Shall  hare  jnthcioos  hearing. — Stand,  AoMiii, 
And  Cronble  not  the  peace. 

Cot.  O,  that  I  had  bin. 

With  ax  Anlidiuses,  or  more,  his  thbe. 
To  use  my  lawful  swonl .' 

A  uf.  Inaolent  vilhia ! 

Om.  Kill,  kin,  kin,  kill,  kUt  him ! 

[&.DFIDIV*  and  At  CotupiTolorid'tr.ij^ 
kili  C0U01.1UCCS,  uriofalU,  ttsi  kit' 
Ditja  standi  on  kin- 
Lords.  Hokl,  hold.  bold,  ic: 
Auf.  My  noble  masten,  hear  me  speak. 
1  Lvrd.  0  ToDit- 
Q  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  wbereU  nks 

wiU  weep. 
3  Lord.  Tread  not  upm  him. — Mastas  il "  1 

Put  up  your  swords. 

AuJ.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (*9  ia  lb  , 

Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot)  the  great  dan)^ 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you'll  rejojre 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  il  your  bonoan 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I'll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  Lard.  Bear  from  heneeUilo)? 
And  mourn  you  (or  him ;  let  him  be  recuded 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  heiaU 

Did  follow  to  his  um. 

2  hard.  His  own  iropalieiM 
Takes  from  Anfidins  a  great  part  of  bhmB. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  My  rage  is  BW*^ 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  np:- 
Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers :  I'D  I*  i**" 
Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  moninfollj: 
Trail  your  steel  pikes— Though  in  this  oty  b« 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchildod  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  be  shall  have  a  noble  memoiy. 
Asuat.    [Exeunt,  tearing  Qie  body  o/Cotloiy-^- 
A  dtad  march  lotinded. 
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■'  —  «re  IM  hteariK  m 

Hoeen,"  lun  :— 

BlI  bod  J  1MB  ud  mcign  u  •  nil. 
The  tUnnoii  here  is  to  the  gardeniag  itiMmment,  but 
ihit  nu  not  die  original  meuiiiig  of  Ihe  phtwe,  which 
referred  to  (fae  raehe,  or  rate,  ragnifying  a  gray-hound. 

"2  Ci/." — All  Ibo  mb»eqnenl  dialogue  with  Mene- 
niua  ia  given,  by  modem  editors,  lo  the  jfrri  citiien. 
Mahme  uiiu  explains  the  change  i — "  Thifl  aod  all  the 
auhteqoent  plebeian  iipeechsa  in  thii  scene  are  given,  by 
the  old  copi^,  to  the  lecnd  citizen.  But  the  dialogue 
>t  Ihe  opsning  of  the  play  shows  that  it  mint  have  been 
a  miatake,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
/fit  citizen.  The  «econd  is  rather  friendly  to  Coriota- 
Bos."  We  adhere  to  the  original  copy,  for  iho  precise 
itMon  which  Malone  givca  for  departmg  from  it.  The 
fint  citizen  ii  a  hater  of  public  mtn, — the  lecmd  of 
pabhc  meanmt;  the  first  would  kill  Coriolanus,— the 
■fcoud  would  repeal  the  laws  relating  to  com  and  usury. 
He  says  not  one  word  against  Coriolauus.  We  are  sat- 
Mfied  that  it  was  not  Shakespeare's  intention  to  moke 
the  low  biuwlar  agaiiut  an  individual  argue  so  well 
^ih  Mejienius,  In  the  matter  of  the  "  kingly-crowned 


"~"^'  'ditli  foriaurif,  to  $upporl  umreri,"  etc. 

"  Thii  wu  the  principal  cause  of  the  fitat  insumrc- 
™i;  and  11  was  apoo  this  occasion  that  MeneniuH  told 
^^^tty  tale'  which  Bhakeapeare  has  ao  draniatJcnIly 

•  'i*""']"  being  erown  to  great  credit  and  authority 
?"ome  for  his  vahantnew,  it  fortODed  there  grew  sod!- 
°2^  f  the  city,  because  the  aenate  did  tkvour  the  rich 
»8^^th8  people,  who  did  complain  of  the  sore  op. 
.  'S"  ,  '■Jtb™,  of  whom  they  borrowed  money.  * 
^^'bereupon  their  chief  mngistralea  and 


many  of  Ihe  senate  began  lo  he  «rdivcn«piiiiaiii  among 
themaelvea.  For  tome  thought  it  was  reaaon  they 
should  somewhat  yield  to  the  poor  people's  request,  and 
that  tbey  should  B  little  qualify  the  leveritv  of  the  law  j 
other  held  hard  against  that  opinion,  and  that  was  Mar- 
tills  for  one ;  for  he  alleged  that  the  creditors  losing  their 
money  they  had  lent  was  not  the  worst  thing  that  was 
herein;  but  that  the  lenity  that  was  fiivoured  was  a  be- 
ginning of  disobedience,  and  that  the  pmod  attempt  of 
the  commonalty  ^'as  to  abolish  law,  and  to  bring  all  to 
confosion;  therefore  he  said,  if  the  senate  were  wise 
ihey  should  betimea  prevent  tuid  quench  Ibis  iH-bvoured 
and  worse-meant  beginning.  The  aenate  met  ma 
daya  in  consultation  about  it ;  but  in  the  end  they  a 
eluded  nothing.  •  ■  *  •  ■  Of  thoae,  Menen 
Agrippa  waa  he  who  was  sent  for  chief  man  of  the  m 
He,  after  many  good  pi 


a  the  I 


ebalf 


— That,o. 


the  end  with  a 

ben  ol  man's  body  did  rebel  against  the  belly,  com- 
plaining of  it  that  it  only  remained  in  the  midst  of  the 
body,  without  doing  anything,  neither  did  bear  any  la- 
bour to  the  maintenance  of  the  rest ;  whereas  all  other 
parts  and  members  did  labour  painfully,  and  were  very 
careful  lo  satisfy  Ihe  appeliteB  and  desires  of  the  body. 
And  Ml  the  belly,  all  this  nutwithstanding,  langhed  at 
their  folly,  and  said.  It  is  true  I  first  receive  afl  meatu 
that  nourish  man's  body ;  bat  afterwards  I  send  it 
again  to  the  nourishment  of  other  part*  of  Ihe  same. 
Even  so,  (quoth  he,)  O  you,  mj  masters  and  citizens  tit. 
Rome,  the  reaaon  is  alike  between  the  senate  and  you ;. 
for,  matters  being  well  digested,  and  their  counsela  tho 
roaehly  examined,  touching  the  benefit  of  the  common 
weallb,  the  senators  are  cause  of  the  common,  com- 
modity that  Cometh  unto  everyone  of  you.  Theae  per- 
Buasions  pocitied  the  people,  conditioDBlly  that  the  aenale 
would  grant  there  ahould  be  yearly  chosen  five  magis- 
trates, which  Ihey  now  call  Tribuni  plthii,  whose  ofKce 
ahould  be  to  defend  the  poor  people  from  riolenco  and 
oppression.  So  Junius  llmtos  and  Sicinios  Velutua 
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were  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people  that  were  choeen, 
who  had  only  been  the  canaers  and  procorers  of  this  se- 
dition/ 

"  Shakespeare  found  the  apologue  also  in  Camden's 
'  Remains/  and  he  has  availea  himself  of  one  or  two  pe- 
culiarities of  the  story,  as  there  related : — 

'  All  the  members  of  the  bod^  conspired  against  the 
stomach,  as  against  the  swallowmg  golf  of  all  their  la- 
bours :  for  whereas  the  eyes  beheld,  the  ears  heard,  the 
hands  laboured,  the  feet  travelled,  the  tongue  spake, 
and  all  parts  performed  their  functions ;  only  ue  stomach 
lay  idle  and  consumed  all.  Hereupon  they  jointly 
agreed  all  to  forbear  their  laboura,  and  to  pine  away 
their  lazy  and  public  enemy.  One  day  passed  over, 
the  second  followed  yery  tedious,  but  the  tmrd  day  was 
■o  grievous  to  them  all  that  they  called  a  common  coun- 
cil. The  eyes  waxed  dim,  the  feet  coold  not  support 
the  body,  the  arms  waxed  lazy,  the  tongue  fSdterea  and 
could  not  lay  open  the  matter ;  therefore  they  all  with 
one  accord  desired  the  advice  of  the  heart.  There  rear 
son  Udd  open  before  them,*  etc." — Kniobt. 

"  To  STALi  H  a  little  more" — The  ancient  editions 
have  "  to  eeale  it  a  little  more,*'  which  Stevens,  as  well 
as  the  two  last  English  editors,  with  others,  retain; 
some  of  them  taking  setUe  in  the  old  and  provincial 
aense  of  dUperee^  scatter;  and  Knight,  to  '* weigh  or 
try  the  value  of  the  tale."  But  Gifford,  in  his  note  on 
a  passage  in  Massinger's  "  Unnatural  Combat,"  (act  iv. 
scene  1 :) — 

ril  not  $taU  the  jest, 

By  my  relationr— 

well  remarks,  that  **  this  is  one  of  a  thousand  passages 

to  prove  that  the  true  reading  of  Coriolanus  is,  "To 

gtiie  \  a  little  more."    The  pjurase  is  used  frequently 

in  the  contemporary  dramatists,  as  by  Shakespeare 

himself  in  Julius  Cjesar: — 

Were  I  a  common  laagher,  and  did  use 
To  ataU  with  ordinary  oattia  my  lore. 

"  Andf  mutually  participate ; — did  mtaMtor"— This  is 
usually  pointed  thus : — 

And,  mntaaDy  participate^  did  miniitar,  etc. 
Malone  teUs  us  that  ''participate"  is  partieiparUf  (the 
participle.^    I  agree  with  luiight,  that  this  mode  of 
pointing  tne  line,  which  is  not  that  of  Ae  original,  de- 
stroys the  fi-eedom  and  euphony  of  the  passage. 

"  Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o'  the  brain" — 
Many  modem  editions  give  this  punctuation  of  this  pas- 
sage : —  • 

Even  to  ttie  conrt^  the  heart,— Co  tibe  leat  o*  tibe  brain. 
Malone  and  Douce  say  that  "  brain"  is  here  put  for  the 
mnderttanding ;  and  according  to  the  old  philosophy  the 
"  heart"  was  the  seat  of  the  understandmg.  "  I  send 
(says  the  belly)  the  food  through  the  blood,  even  to  the 
hemrt,  the  royal  residence,  where  the  kingly  understand- 
ing is  enthroned."  But  this  is  taking  the  neart  Hterally 
and  the  brain  metaphorically.  With  the  two  last  edi- 
tors, we  follow  the  original  punctuation,  of  which  the 
obvious  sense  is : — I  send  the  general  food  through  the 
rivers  of  your  blood,  to  the  court,  the  heart;  I  send  it 
to  the  seat  of  the  brain,  and  through  the  cranks  and 
offices  (obscure  parts)  of  the  whole  body.    By  this 


The  atrongeat  nerrea,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  tiiey  live. 


a . 


—  RASCAL,  that  art  loorst  in  blood" — *•  Rascal"  and 
"in^  blood"  are  terms  of  the  forest,  both  here  used 
equivocally.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  "  Thou  worth- 
less scoundrel,  though  thou  art  in  the  worst  plight  for 
runninff  of  all  this  herd  of  plebeians,  like  a  deer  not  in 
blood,  tnou  takest  the  lead  in  this  tumult  in  order  to  ob- 
tain some  private  advantage  to  thyself."  "  Worst  in 
blood"  has  a  secondary  meaning  of  lowest  in  condi- 
tion.  SiHOIR. 

"  —  the  one  tide  mutt  have  balk" — ^i.  e.  Evil,  or  utt*- 
ehief;    as  **  ruth,"  shordy  after,  for  pity.    Both  are  old 
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words,  which  were  already  becoming  obaolete  bt  ^ 
Poet's  age,  and  are  now  retaiiied  in  ubb  obHj  in  tt^- 
%djectives,  baleful  and  ruihful. 

**  And  curse  that  justice  did  tr*— i.  e.  Tour  vino?  > 
to  speak  well  of  him  whom  his  own  offencea  have  n^ 
jected  to  justice ;  and  to  rail  at  thoee  laws  hj  whidi  hf 
whom  you  praise  was  punished. — Srtkhs. 

"  •--  PICK  my  lance" — i.  e.  Pitch  ;  still  in  proriacal 
use  in  England,  where,  in  acme  parta,  a  fiiekfork  u 
called  a  pick-fork, 

"  To  break  the  heart  of  GEirzRosiTT"^-Jofao9oa  s 
generally  followed  in  his  understanding  of  tfna  pmnm^r 
"  To  give  the  final  blow  to  the  nobles ;"  taking  **  geae- 
rosity "  in  its  original  Latin  sense,  for  high  birth.  T«c 
I  do  not  see  wny  ihe  more  common,  "w^hich  is  KJt  ■ 
modem  sense,  is  not  the  one  intended — L  e.  honmiy,  &^ 
r€dity.  "  The  people's  petition  (he  nyB)  was  so  extm- 
agant  as  to  disgust  and  repel  the  most  liberal,  and  abra 
the  bold  and  poweriul." 

"  —  worthy  you  priority" — We  must  here  undentaBad. 
you  being  worthy  of  priority,  or  precedence. 

"  —  to  oiRD  the  rods" — ^i.  e.  To  taunt,  or  gibe.  It  ii 
the  vezb  of  Falstaff's  noun — "  Eveiy  man  has  a  gird  at 
me." 

"  ne  present  wars  devour  him" — i.  e.  "  The  wvs  a^ 
sorb,  eat  up  the  whole  man ;  for  he  is  grown  too  pnsd 
of  being  so  valiant" 

"  —  his  demerits" — The  word  is  used  in  a  similsr 
sense  in  Othello— that  of  merits.  The  meaning  of  iO- 
deserving  was  acquired  later;  for  "demerit"  is  ooo- 
stantly  used  for  desert,  by  the  old  vmters. 

**More  than  his  singularity* — ^i.  e.  More  llian  the 
&shion  of  his  own  singular  and  perverse  character, 
says  the  sneering  tribune.  Such  I  teke  to  be  the  seme, 
but  Johnson  interprets  it,  "  that  besides  going  htwueif 
with  what  powers,"  etc. 

Scene  II. 
**  Whatever  have" — EUiptically,  whatever  ^l&tag'xhave- 

**  They  have  prsss'd  a  power'* — The  old  apdling  be- 
ing pre&t,  Stevens  and  others  have  taken  the  word  as  an 
acyective,  in  its  obsolete  sense  of  ready — ^from  the  oU 


the  English  naval  sense,  was  familiar  in  the  reign  af  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts,  and  was  here  employed  by  the 
Poet  as  he  found  it  in  North's  "  Phitaitsh."  "  The  com- 
tnon  people  would  not  appear  when  the  consols  called 
their  names  to  press  them  for  the  wars." 

"  —  take  in  many  towns"-^!.  e.  Suhdue  ,*  as  in  Ajr> 
TONT  and  Cleopatra  : — "  Take  in  Toryne." 

"  —  we  shall  EVER  strike" — ^Malone,  Boswell,  Singer, 
etc.,  have  changed  this  to  never.  By  **  ever  atnke,"  we 
understand,  we  shall  continue  to  strike.  If  we  adopt 
the  modem  reading  of  never,  we  must  accept  "  strike" 
in  the  sense  of  striking  a  colour,  yielding-— a  phrase  not 
of  Shakespeare's  age. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  To  a  erttel  war  I  sent  him ;  from  wkewce  ht  rt- 
turned,"  etc. 

Plutarch  thus  describes  the  prowess  of  CoriolaiRM. 
When  yet  he  was  hat  tender-bodied : — 

**  The  first  time  he  went  to  the  wars,  being  bat  • 
stripling,  was  when  Taiquin,  sumamed  the  Prood,  (that 
had  been  king  of  Borne,  and  was  driven  out  for  his  prids. 
after  many  attempts  made  by  sundry  battles  to  come  m 
again,  wherein  he  was  ever  overcome,)  did  cotoe  to 
nome  with  aU  the  aid  of  the  Latins,  and  many  other 
people  of  Italy,  even,  as  it  were,  to  set  ap  his  whole 
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est  upon  a  battle  by  them,  who  with  a  grrat  and  mighty 
rmy  nad  undertaken  to  pat  him  into  his  kingdom  again, 
tot  8o  much  to  pleasure  him  as  to  overthrow  the  power 
»f  the  Boxnans,  whose  greatness  they  both  feared  and 
invied.  In  this  battle,  wherein  were  many  hot  and 
harp  encounters  of  either  party,  Martins  valiantly 
bagnt  in  the  sight  of  the  dictator ;  and  a  Boman  soldier 
>eing  thrown  to  the  grotmd  even  hard  by  him,  Martins 
kU^ght  bestrid  him,  and  slew  the  enemy  with  his  own 
lands  that  had  before  overthrown  the  Soman.  Here- 
ipon,  after  the  battle  was  won,  the  dictator  did  not  for^ 
let  so  noble  an  act,  and  therefora,  first  of  all,  he  crowned 
Slartios  wi&  a  garland  of  oaken  boughs :  for  whosoever 
nveth  the  life  of  a  Boman,  it  is  a  manner  among  them 
to  honour  him  vri^  such  a  garland." 

"  —  his  browt  bound  with  <MiJb"— -The  crown  given  by 
the  Bomans  to  him  that  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  which 
was  accounted  more  honourable  than  any  other. 

"  Than  GILT  kis  tropky''^"  Gilt"  is  the  old  English 
noun  for  any  external  coating  of  gold;  a  somewhat 
more  extensive  word  in  its  meaning  than  our  modem 
gilding,  though  it  included  that  as  one  of  the  modes  of 
"gilf^ 

*^  At    Grecian  noordt    coirTiHiri.W — The    original 
edition  baa  *'  at  Grecian  sword,  anUenning,^^  which  last 
word  I  think  clearly  a  literal  error  for  **  contemning." 
With  that  correction  the  sense  is  clear,  givin{[  the  strong 
bat  natural  image  of  the  hero's  forehead  spitting  fortn 
itB  blood ;  not  as  finom  the  injury  of  the  enemies'  sword, 
but  as  in  contempt  of  them.    This  reading  differs  litde 
whether  we  take  the  tword  of  the  first  folio,  or  the 
"Bwords"  of  the  second.    But  the  later  editions  have 
an  adopted  another  reading — ^partly  that  of  the  second 
folio,  which  has  contending,  and  pardy  conjectoral,  so 
SB  to  read  "  At  Grecian  swords'  contending  r  thus  tak- 
ing contending  substantively,  and  in  a  very  harsh  and 
obscure  sense,  and  losing  the  bold  figure  of  the  warrior's 
thus  bleeding  as  in  contempt  of  his  adversary. 

"  A  crack" — This  word,  which  seems  sometimes  to 
be  used  merely  to  signify  a  lad,  was  more  commonly 
taken,  as  here,  for  a  forward  and  lively  lad— a  character 
which,  with  half  praise,  half  modest  censure,  Virgilia 
allows  to  her  boy,  while  she  declines  the  stronger  praise 
of  her  fiiend. 

SCENK  IV. 

"  IVho  siv 8IBLT  outdares  kit  tenseiett  tvord^* — Sense, 
and  its  derivatives,  eentible  and  tentibly,  had  originally 
the  meaning  of  teneation,  feeling : — "  He,  having  feel- 
ing, exposes  himself  even  more  than  he  does  his  msen- 
iible  swoid."  **  Sensibly  "  is  the  original  text ;  the  later 
editors  alter  it  to  sensible,  vrithout  much  alteration  of 
the  sense,  or  any  improvement. 

"  Even  to  Cato's  iw*A"--The  old  editions  had  "  even 
to  Calve*s  wish,"  which  is  clearly  shown  to  be  a  mis- 
print for  "  Catoe's  wish,"  (as  Cato's  would  be  spelled 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  times,)  by  the  comparison 
yth  the  passage  in  North's  "  Plutaroh,"  from  which  the 
Poet  has  drawn  not  only  the  thought,  but  almost  the 
very  words.  Speaking  of  the  deeds  of  Martins  before 
Conoli,  the  biographer  says,  (in  the  language  of  his  old 
trandator:)— »«  For  he  was  even  such  another  as  Cato 
woold  have  a  souldier  and  a  captain  to  be ;  not  only  ter- 
rible and  fierce  to  lay  about  him,  but  to  make  the  ene- 
my afeard  with  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  grimneas  of 
™  countenance."  The  Poet  overlooked  5ie  circum- 
BtsQce  that  this  remark,  so  appropriate  in  the  biogra- 
pner,  was  an  anachronism  in  tne  mouth  of  a  contem- 
porary of  Coriolanos,  who  lived,  according  to  the  re- 
«»ved  chronology,  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
«?t »  ?**•  ^-  Mason,  therefore,  suggests  that "  Calve's 
^n  should  be  read  "  Calvus*  wish  ;^'  as  puttinR  Cato's 
^°?*  ^^  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  person,  who  was 

Bnt  k*^  of  Coriohmus  what  Cato  was  to  Plutarch's. 
Am        'Jte'nal  evidence  is  too  clear  that  Cato  was 

meant,  and  that  the  error  was  the  Poet's  own,  though 
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(vobably  one  rather  of  oversight  than  of  mere  ignorance ; 
since  he  had  undoubtedly  resMl  the  life  of  the  elder  Cato 
in  the  same  fevourite  folio  of  North's  "Plutarch." 
Dryden  and  Walter  Scott,  with  their  unquestioned  vast 
reading  and  memory,  have  both  of  them  committed  and 
confessed  similar  anachronisms. 

Scene  V. 

^  ''  —  that  do  prize  their  hours" — Most  modern  edi- 
tions follow  Pope's  conjecture  in  reading  **  prize  their 
honours"  But  the  old  editions  all  read  '*  hours,"  which 
is  shown  to  be  rif^ht,  and  to  be  intended  for  their  time, 
by  the  passage  m  North's  "Plutarch,"  from  which 
these  lines  are  taken : — "  Martins  was  marvellous  angry, 
and  cried  out  on  them  that  it  was  no  time  now  to  looke 
after  spoyle— while  the  other  consul  and  their  feUow- 
citizens  were  fighting  with  their  enemies." 

SCEWE   VI. 

"  —  POUR  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command^* — 
From  the  obscurity  of  Inis  passage,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  its  correctness.  Perhaps  we  might  read  somts 
instead  of  "  four,"  words  easily  confounded  in  manu- 
scripts; and  then  the  last  line  may  be  interrogative, 
thus: — 

Ftesae  you  to  march. 

And  some  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  eammand : 
Which  men  are  hest  inelin'df 

The  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copy,  has  been  thus 
explained : — "  Coriolanos  means  to  say,  that  he  would 
appoint  four  persons  for  his  particular,  or  party,  those 
who  are  best  inclined ;  and,  in  oider  to  save  time,  be 
proposes  to  have  the  choice  made  while  the  army  is 
marching  forward."  The  old  translation  of  "  Plutarch  " 
only  says :— "  Wherefore,  with  those  that  vrillingly  of- 
fered tnemselves  to  follow  him,  he  went  oat  of  the 
citie."— SiKOKR. 

SCEWE   VIII. 

"  —  thy  fame  and  «iit^y"-^The  oonstraction  here  ap- 
pears to  be,  "  Not  Afiric  owns  a  serpent  I  more  abhor 
and  envy  than  thy  lame." 

"  -^  l*«  WHIP  of  your  bragged  frogenjf^ — ^i.  e.  The 
"  whip"  that  your  brassed  progemtors  possessed.  Ste- 
vens suggests  that  "  wnip"  might  be  used  as  cra^ck  has 
been  since,  to  denote  any  thing  peculiarly  boasted  of; 
as  the  era^k  house  in  the  country,  the  crack  boy  of  die 
school,  etc. 

"  —  condemned  seconds"'^!,  e.  You  have  to  my  shame 
sent  me  help,  which  I  must  condemn  as  intrusive,  in- 
stead of  applauding  it  as  necessary. 

Scene  IX. 

"  Let  them  be  made  on  overture  for  the  mars,"  etc. 

In  this  passage,  obscure  as  it  stands  in  the  original 
and  variously  printed  and  i>ointed  in  the  modem  edil 
tions,  wehavetoUowed  the  original  metrical  arrangement, 
bat  have  othervrise  adopted  Knight's  ingenious  emenda- 
tion and  satisfiictoiy  interpretation.  He  observes: — 
"  We  here  make  an  important  change  in  the  ffenerally 
received  reading  of  this  passage.  It  is  invariably  print- 
ed thus:— 

Bfay  these  same  instnments,  which  you  proftae, 
Never  sound  more  I  When  drums  uid  trumpets  shaB 
r  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing  I '  When  ste<d  grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars ! 

The  commentators  have  lon^  notes  of  explanation ;  and 
they  leave  the  matter  more  mvolved  than  they  found  it. 
The  sta^e-direction  of  the  original,  which  precedes  this 
speech,  is,  '  A  lonr  flourish.*  The  drums  and  trumpets 
have  sounded  in  honour  of  Coriolanus ;  but,  displeased 
as  he  may  be,  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  of  -him  to 

I  desire  that  these  instruments  may  '  never  sotmd  mon,* 
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We  render  his  denrep  bj  the  dightest  change  of  ponc- 
tuatioii,  ■omewfaat  more  redonal : — 

Bfay  tfaete  none  iiiitnimenti,  which  yon  profane, 
Never  wnixul  more,  whan  dromt  and  tnunpeti  ihaS 
r  the  field  proTe  flatteien  1 

The  difficulty  increaaes  with  the  received  reading ;  for, 
aooording  to  this,  when  dronu  and  tnunpeta  prove  flat- 
terers, courts  and  cities  are  to  be  made  of  ndse-fiiced 
soothine.  Courts  and  cities  are  precisely  what  a  soldier 
would  oeseribe  as  invariably  bo  made.  But  Coriolanus 
contra^  courts  and  cities  with  the  field ;  he  separates 
them: — 

Let  coorti  and  cities  be 

Hade  all  of  falae-fac'd  soothing; 

and  he  adds,  as  we  believe — 

Where  steel  grows  soft 

As  the  parasite's  sQk. 

The  difficulties  widi  the  received  reading  are  immeas- 
urable. When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  nUL,  the 
oommentaton  my  that  kirn,  (the  steel,)  used  for  it,  is 
to  be  made  an  overiure  for  the  wars;  but  what  overture 
means  here  they  do  not  attempt  to  explain.  The  slight 
ehange  we  have  made  gives  a  perfectly  clear  meaning. 
The  whole  speech  has  now  a  leading  idea : — 

Let  them  be  made  an  orertore  for  the  wars. 
Let  themf  the  instruments  which  you  profime,  be  the 
prelude  to  our  wars." 

Thus  the  whole  sum  is : — "  Let  trumpets  and  drums 
cease  to  sound  when  they  become  flatterers  in  the  field. 
Let  falsehood  and  flatterers  have  the  rule  in  courts  and 
cities,  where  even  steel  becomes  soft  as  the  parasite's 
silk.    But  let  martial  music  be  the  prelude  only  to 


vrar. 


»r 


"  —  tutdereresi  pour  good  additiek 
To  Ike  faimeee  of  my  po^oer^ 

This  is  an  heraldic  metaphor,  as  obscure  now  as  it 
IS  probably  finniliar  in  Ehzabeth's  age.    ''  I  will,  to 


the  fair  extent  of  my  ability,  give  an  honourable  support 
to  that  addition  to  my  name,  or  title,  which  you  have 
given  me  to  wear  as  a  crest  to  my  armorial  bearings." 

*'  The  beU  with  whom  we  may  articulatk" — ^i.  e. 
The  chief  men  of  Corioli,  with  whom  we  may  enter 
ifUo  ariicU;  Bullokar  has  the  word  "  artieukUe,  to  set 
down  articles,  or  conditions  of  agreement"  We  still 
retain  the  word  eapUuUUe^  which  anciently  had  nearly 
the  same  meaning,  viz. :  '*  To  article^  or  agree  upon 
^articles." 

"  —  Mine  emuhUion** — Coleridge  thus  remarks  upon 
Ihis  speech : — "  I  have  such  deep  fiiith  in  Shakespenro's 
:heart)ore,  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  in 
nature,  and  not  a  mere  anomaly ;  although  I  cannot  in 
myself  discover  any  germ  of  possible  feeling  which 
could  wax  and  unfold  itself  into  such  a  sentmient  as 
'this.  However,  I  presume  that  in  this  speech  is  meant 
to  be  contained  a  prevention  of  shock  at  the  afteixshange 
in  Aufidius's  character." 

Such  a  criticism  firom  Coleridge  is  worthy  the  readef§ 
•oonsidenfien,  but  I  cannot  myself  perceive  its  justice. 
The  varying  feelings  of  Au&lius  are  such  as  may  be 
often  observed  to  arise  in  the  contentions  of  able  and 
.ambitious  men  for  honour  or  power,  and  are  just  such 
as  would,  under  these  circumstances,  be  natural  in  a 
imind  like  that  of  Aufidius— ambitious,  proud,  and  bold, 
with  many  noble  and  generous  qualities,  yet  not  above 
the  influence  of  selfish  and  vindictive  emotions  and  de- 
sires. The  mortification  of  defeat  embitters  his  rivahy 
to  hatred.  When  afterwards  his  banished  rival  appeals 
to  his  nobler  nature,  that  hatred  dies  away,  and  his  gen- 
erous feeling  revives.  Bitter  jealousy  and  hatred  again 
grow  up,  as  his  slories  are  echpsed  by  his  former  adver- 
sary ;  yet  this  dark  passion  too  finally  yields  to  a  gene- 
rous sorrow  at  his  rival's  death.  I  think  that  I  nave 
observed  very  similar  alternations  of  such  mixed  motives 
and  sentiments,  in  eminent  men,  in  the  collisions  of  po- 
litical life. 

"  —  TU  POTCH  at  At»"— To  "  potch"  is  to  thrust  at 
with  a  sharp  pointed  instrument.    Thus  in  Carew's 
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"  Survey  of  Comewall:"— ^'  They  use  to  potrke  ifan 
[i.  e.  fiui]  with  an  instrument  scmiewhat  hke  a  asba 
speare."  It  is  still  a  North-of-  y?ngl<mil  ^^cvd,  sod  ■ 
probably  but  another,  though  leas  fi""*!"*'  fiinn,  cf  osr 
old  word  ^oAtf. 

"  EifBAiiquE«iNTS  attoffury" — ^i.  e.  Emk^rgoee:  a 
sense  which  this  word  had  sometimes,  as  meatiaoed  a 
the  old  dictionaries,  as  well  as  embarkaiiom. 

ACT  IL— ScEins  I. 

"  —  turn  your  epee  towards  tke  napee  of  your  aecfa"— 
As  Johnson  explains,  *'  with  allusion  to  the  foble  wfaki 
says  that  every  man  has  a  bag  hanging  befiire  him,  ia 
wnich  he  puts  his  neighbour's  foults,  and  ■tioi^yr  heksai 
him,  in  which  he  stows  his  own." 

«  —  bisson" — i,e.  Blind;  as  in  Haxlkt,  "bisRa 
rheum." 

*'  —  the  mott  aovereign  preecriptum  in  Craien" — ^Af 
Galen  was  bom  A.  D.  130,  here  is  an  anachraniaB  of 
some  six  hundred  years  or  more,  which  mAnf>t*  Cdk- 
ridge  to  ask,  "  Was  it  without,  or  in  contempt  of  faiato- 
ricu  knowledge,  that  Shakeqware  makes  the  coases- 
poraries  of  Coriohmus  quote  Cato  and  Galen  t  I  cb 
not  decide  to  my  own  sarisfiiction."  The  moat 
solution  is  that  already  suggested,  that 
spring  ftom  mere  carelessness,  or  oversi|b.t,  such ; 
led  to  similar  anachronisms  in  writers  uke  Addisoii  sad 
Walter  Scott,  who  could  never  be  suqiected  of 
Ignorance. 

**  ^^  ie  but  EUViRicuTic" — A  word  coined  from 
piriCf  and  is  spelled  in  the  original 


*'  On '«  browe'^ — ^Volumnia  here  answers  the  qneatiaB 
ofMenenius,  ''Brings  a  [he]  victory  in  his  pocket*^ 
without  noticing  the  old  man's  observation  about  the 
wounds. 

**  MeneniuSf  ever,  ever" — The  consul  having  replied 
to  Menenius's  last  remark,  that  he  is  "  ever  ri^^ht,"  Co' 
riolanus  assents  to  the  unvarying  character  of  hia  friend ; 
as,  "  Menenins  f  Yes,  be  is  always  right."  This  seems 
the  obvious  sense,  and  not  that  given  by  Maiknie,  and 
often  repeated  in  other  editions : — ^"  Menenins  is  still 
the  same  afiectionate  fnend  as  ever." 

"  —  CBANOK  of  konourt"—^*  Change  of  hououis**  is 
variety  of  honours,  as  change  of  raiment  is  variety  of 
raiment.    Theobald  would  read  ekarge. 

Rapture  "* 

Th» 

of  the 


.»» 


**  Into  a  BAPTURi  lete  ker  baby  cry 
ancientiy  vres  synonymous  with  Jit,  or 
Torriano: — ''Batto,  «.;    a  raffture  or 
mind,  or  a  distraction  of  the  spirits."    This ; 
by  Stevens's  quotation  from  the  "  Hospital 
FolUes,"  (1602,)  where  gossip  Luce  says, 
ling  will  weep  itself  into  a  rapture,  if  you 
heed." 


.!« 


for  lioudon 
"Tourdar- 
do  not  take 


"  —  tke  kitcken  malkin"— A  "  maDdn,"  or  mauOin, 
was  a  kind  of  mop,  made  of  rags,  used  for  sweeping 
ovens,  etc.  A  figure  made  of  clouts,  to  scare  birds,  was 
also  so  called:  nence  it  came  to  signify  a  dirty  weaek. 
The  McuUion  very  naturally  takes  her  name  mm  this 
utensil,  her  French  title  e$couillon  being  only  another 
name  for  a  nuUJcin. 

"  Her  rickett  lockram"—"  Lockram"  was  a  kind  of 
coarse  linen. 

"Tkeir  nicely-gawded  ci««l:« "— Shakespeire  hia 
the  same  image^  in  Tarquxh  and  Lccrxcz,  of  wfaitp 
and  red  contending  for  the  empire  of  a  lady's  cheek : — 

The  aOent  wars  of  Uhes  and  of  roees 
Which  Tarquin  TieWd  in  her  fidr  face's  field. 

As  also  agam  in  the  Taking  op  tbb  Shkbw,  and  in  hia 
Venus  and  Adonis.  It  was  a  fistvourite  image  with  the 
poets  of  his  age,  and  might  originally  have  been  ng- 
gested  and  intended  (as  luiight  tninks  it  is  here)  to  ooa- 
vey  an  allusion  to  the  more  faarftd  civil  War  of  the  Boses 
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afcm  to  mew)  that  the  porpoie  of  Conolauni  will  be  to 
lum  a  auro  deatmctkin,  in  Ifae  how  vnj  H  the  good 
"wilU"  (irouicaUy)  of  the  tribunea;  or  moot  good, 
mr  adnmlage,  "  will*"  (a  verb.) 

"  —  tialreiu  fivng  glovtJ' — Bhakespeare  faani  attrib- 
Dtea  Hiine   of  the  ciutomi  of  faia  own  ninea  to  a  people 

who  were  wbolly  nnacqiuinted  —^''-  '' "" 

'^  f  what  Dccnrred  at  tUtuin 
bataat  had  dietiDgiiiahed  hJ 


b  them.    Thu  waa 


"  —  eourltmu  to  tit  ptopit,  bommited" — Thia  word 
(eema  to  be  bare  naed,  in  a  oareleai  eonfiuioii  of  (Jd 
Koman  and  later  Italian  cnaloini,  for  pattinv  on  the  cap 
of  office   and   patrician  dignity,  M  wai  the  mode  in 


taking  off  the  cap  in  homility  ;  or,  ai  Malone  eiplain*, 
"  The*  humbly  took  off  their  capa  withoat  fortber 
deed/ 

•'Eatitr  oar  ititi '«  de/eclm /»r  rcfHifoT— i.  e. 
"  Rather  aajr  that  our  menu  an  too  defoctive  to  aflbrd 
fin  adequate  reward,  than  oar  incliilatkiDa  defective  to 
(ilend  It  toward  him." 

"  Tkat'i  orr"— i.  e.  That  i*  iMtluug  to  ifaa  matteri 
it  ia  quite  "  off  "  from  it. 

"  Ht  lukch'd  aU  tavnfa  o'tke  gUTlam^'—V/a  have  a 
■hiuUr  eipreeiioa  in  Ben  Jonaon'a  "Silent  Woman:" — 
■'  Yon  have  larchsd  your  friendi  of  the  better  half  of 
the  garland-"  The  term  ia,  or  waa,  naed  in  mme  game 
of  cud*,  in  which  a  complete  and  eaay  Ttctory  is  CBQed 
■  Urck.  Colea  (Diet,  IB77)  eiplaina,  "  Larch,  faeilit 
rielma." 

A  rentt  tmdtr  lail,"  etc. 
The  Mcond  Iblio  changed  thia  word  to  uavti ;  and 
Steven*  adopting  it,  thia  reading  ia  the  common  one. 
Malone  aapporli  the  original',  of  the  correctneaa  of 
which  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  "Watet  &11- 
UE  before  the  atem  of  a  veaael  onder  aail,  ia  an  image 
wUch  conveja  no  adeqoate  notion  of  a  triumph  over 
peltf  nbataclei.  A  ihip  cnCa  the  wave*  aa  a  bind  the 
air:  there  i*  oppodtian  to  the  progreaa,  but  each  move* 
in  its  element.  Bat  take  the  image  of  weeds  encum- 
''eting  the  ^rogrea*  of  a  veaael  under  sail,  but  with  a 
'•manng  wud  diwtiing  them  aitde ;  and  we  hare  a  dia- 
lincl  and  heantiiiil  iUoimtion  of  the  proweaa  of  Corio- 


•eaie  was  not  thinting  of  the  weed  floating  o 
iw :  the  Avon  or  the  Thamea  aupplied  him  wit 

o_., the 

ajn,  and  the  inleta  of  I.ong  laland 

^|>nii>hed  the  American  ecGtor  with  a  practical  illuatra- 
tnnof  thia  image,  that  he  ho*  ~"  ^-—'-''—  --  --• — --^-- 
<lBa  la  the  trae  noding. 

"  Jl  Ikm  itmaim 
Tkat  fmi  da  tpeak  to  Ou  ptople." 
The  drcamatance  of  Goriolanoa  itanding  for  the  eon- 
""^.  which  Shakeapeara  haa  painted  with  aoch  won- 
nefM  dramatic  power,  ia  told  briefly  in  "  Pintaroh  :"— 
JShoriyafter  thia,  Manina  stood  for  the  consulship, 
•no  the  common  people  fcyotirod  his  suit,  thinking  it 
wnnU  1 !.__  ,  to  n„  - 

^^'  md  apecioDy  him  that  hod  done  so  great  aervice 
md  »™yi  to  the  oommoQwaalth  i    for  the  custom  of 

■•  u  that  tinw  that  Buch  M  did  ane  for  any  office 


ahonld,  for  oertain  daya  before,  be  in  the  matketfilaGC, 
oidy  witfa  a  poor  gown  on  tlwir  baijia,  and  withoat  laf 
ooat  nndsmeath,  to  pray  the  eitiunis  to  remember  them 
at  the  6vf  of  electton ;  which  was  thus  devised,  either 


to  move  the  people  the  more  by  reqneatinE  ll 
BOoh  mean  apparel,  or  else  becmue  they  imght  show 
n  their  wounds  they  had  gotten  in  uie  wars  in  the 


aerviee  of  the  commonwealth  aa  mambist  mark*  and 
tefltimoniea  of  their  valiantne^.  *  ■  *  *  Now, 
Martins,  following  thia  custom,  abowed  many  woonda 
and  cut*  upon  hia  body,  which  he  had  received  in  sev- 
enteen years'  aervice  at  the  war*,  and  in  many  nmdty 
battles,  being  ever  the  fbremoat  man  that  did  set  oat 
feet  to  Ggbt',  *o  that  there  waa  not  a  man  among  the 
people  bnt  waa  aahamed  of  himself  to  lefiise  so  valiant 
a  man ;  and  one  of  Aem  said  to  another,  We  most  need* 


•' Oaei" — i.  e.  Once /i>rai(;  I  have  but  one  woid  to 

"  —  Uttthtrirtaei 
Wkieh  mr  din^i  let  by  "tm." 
"  I  wish  they  wonld  forget  me,  Sia  they  do  the  moral 
teachinga  of  our  divines,"     This  (repeal  a  dozem  critic*) 


why  the  priestly  teachera  of  moral*  in  a  heathen  land 
~aay  not  well  be  termed  "  divine*,"  by  an  Engli*h  poet, 
rithoat  implying  that  he  supposed  toem  to  be  doctoce 

"  —  in  (JUf  woLriBH  oowk" — The  reading  of  ibeGtat 
folio  ia  voolnii  longiK ;  of  the  second,  woolriA  gewitt. 
We  believe  IhecorrBclionof  (imymto  "gown"  ia  right 
Some  of  the  commentators  think  that  ibo  original  vrord 
was  togt.  It  is  difficult  to  My  whether  ticelpitk  meona 
a  gown  made  of  mocl,  or  a  govm  taeembling  a  tie^,  or 
"wolEah."  We  adopt  the  latter  opinion ;  for  it  h  no 
of^t 

ij  •  .  .        . 

eipres*  somerthm^  hateful. — KmaHT. 

I,  I  think,  is  right  m  inteipreljng  itaa  dtctU/ai, 

1  to  the  bmiliar  phrase  of  "  a  wolf  in  iheen'* 


Slevena, 


phrase  of  "  a  wolf  in  iheen'* 
Why  dioQld  1  make  myself  tike  the  wol( 
bomility  I  have  nott" 


A  plat!  of  potency,"  etc. 
Arrivt  was  andenlly  often  nsed  for  arrist  al ; 
the  Third  Fart  of   Hinkt  VI.,  (act  v.  scene  a 


NOTES  ON  CORIOLANUS. 


I** And  CensoHnutt  dariing  of  ike  people""] — The 
Bne  in  bracketi  is  not  in  the  origmal.  but  was  tapplied 
bjr  Pope.  Something  is  clearly  wanting  to  connect 
with  **  twice  being  censor ;"  ana  Plutarch  tells  us  who 
was  "  nobly  named :" — **  Censorinus  also  came  of  that 
fimiOyf  that  was  so  snmamed  because  the  people  had 
chosen  him  censor  twice." 

But  Warburton  and  other  critics  remark,  that  the  fint 
censor  was  created  in  the  year  of  Rome  314,  whilst  Co- 
riolanus  was  banished  about  fifty  years  before,  accord- 
ing  to  the  received  chronology  of  Livy  and  the  Latin 
historians.  The  error  of  the  Poet  was  a  natural  one,  in 
following  North's  "  Plutarch,"  where  it  is  said,  "  Of  the 
same  house  with  Coriolanus  were  Publius  and  Quintus, 
who  brought  to  Rome  tlie  best  water.  Censorinus  also 
came  of  that  fiunilie,  that  was  so  sumamed  because  the 
people  had  chosen  him  censor  twice."  Shakespeare 
misunderstood  the  biographer,  and  supposed  that  he 
meant  to  give  the  genealogy  of  his  hero,  when  he  in- 
tended merely  to  sf^ak  of  tne  illustrious  men  who  had 
at  different  times  sprung  from  the  Marcian  family,  some 
before  Coriolanus,  and  the  last  named  long  after  him. 
Yet  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  which  shows  the  little 
real  value  of  such  minute  criticism,  that  Neibuhr  and 
the  modem  school  of  critical  Roman  historians,  while 
they  allow  the  stoiy  of  Coriolanus  to  be  substantially 
true,  yet  maintain  tnat  he  must  have  lived  much  later 
than  tne  date  assigned  to  him  by  the  popular  histories. 
If  they  are  correct  in  this  theoiy,  the  root  is  accident- 
ally much  nearer  to  the  chronological  truth  than  many 
of  the  learned  critics  who  have  been  so  precise  in  mark- 
ing the  number  of  years  he  has  gone  astray. 

ACT  III.— ScEWE  I. 

**  —  the  KOBLs  and  the  common'* — These  words  are 
used  not  as  substantives,  but  adjectively.  All  the  old 
editions  have  "noble"  and  "common;"  but  Stevens, 
and  those  who  follow  his  text,  have  changed  this  read- 
ing of  the  original  to  "  the  nobles  and  the  eotMmone" 

Have  you  informed  them  sithkmck" — i.  e.  Since. 

You  are  like  to  do  such  business" — This  interposi- 
tion of  Cominius  is  according  to  the  old  copy.  The 
modem  editors  give  the  words  to  Coriolanus,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  dialogue  with  Brutus.  The  words  are 
not  characteristic  of  Coriolanus ;  whilst  the  interruption 
of  Cominius  gives  spirit  and  variety  to  the  scene. — 
KmoHT. 

"The  cocKLi  of  rebelUon"--" Cockle"  is  a  weed 
which  grows  up  with  and  chokes  the  grain.  The 
thought  IS  from  North's  "  Plutarch :"—"  Moreover,  he 
■aid,  that  they  nourished  against  themselves  the  naughty 
seed  and  cockle  of  insolency  and  sedition,  which  had 
been  sowed  and  scattered  abroad  among  the  people,"  etc. 

"  —  against  those  mzazels" — "Meazel"  originally 
signified  leper,  and  is  here  taken  in  that  sense,  (fix»m  the 
old  French  mesel,  a  leper ;  or  meselle,  leprosy.^  Modem 
use  has  transferred  it,  since  the  gradual  extinction,  in 
civilized  nations,  of  the  more  terrible  disease,  to  the 
milder  distemper  common  in  childhood.  The  only 
vestige  of  the  ancient  use  is  found  in  the  term  of  "mear 
sled  hogs,  or  pork,"  (i.  e.  scurvied  or  leproused  meat.) 

"Tfooj/fwn  the  canon" — ^i.  e.  Contrary  to  rule  and 
right ;  an  unauthorised  use  of  language. 

"  —  VAIL  your  ignorance"^,  e.  Bow  doum. 

**  —  THREAD  the  gates" — ^i.  e.  Pass  them ;  as  we  yet 
say,  **  thread  an  alley."— John soir. 

"  —  JUMP  a  body  ufiih  a  dangerous  physic" — ^i.  e. 
Risk,  Phil.  Holland,  the  contemDoranr  translator  of 
Plhiy,  uses  and  explains  this  worn  in  nis  translation ; 
where  he  says,  "  ellebore  putteth  the  patient  to  a  jump, 
or  great  hazard." 

"  And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges. 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin" 

We  give  ihis  speech,  as  in  the  original,  to  the  calm 
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and  reverend  Cominius.  Coriolanus  ia 
in  proud  and  sullen  rage;  and  yet  the  modem 
put  these  four  lines  in  his  month,  as  if  it  vras  any  fart 
of  his  character  to  areue  with  the  people  dboat  the|«»>: 
dence  of  their  conauct  The  editari  cotitiime  da 
change  in  the  persons  to  whom  the  nweches  an  m- 
signed,  without  the  slightest  regard,  aa  it  appears  to  a. 
to  the  exquisite  characterization  of  the  PoeC  AbsCk 
all  this  tumult  the  first  words  which  Coriolanns  atsen 
according  to  the  original  copy,  are,  "  No,  Fll  die  hoc" 
He  win  continues  silent;  but  the  modem  editora  oa^ 
have  nim  talking ;  and  so  they  put  in  hia  moath  the  cal- 
culating sentence,  "  We  have  as  mamr  firiends  as  tat- 
mies,"  and  the  equally  characteristic  ta&  of  MeneBflB^ 
"  I  would  they  were  barbarians."  We  have  left  all  tbaae 
passages  precisely  as  they  are  in  the  originaL — ^Kncar. 

"Om  time  wiU  owk    anothef'^l  think  Meneaisi 

means  to  say,  "  Another  time  will  offer  xirheii  yoa  nar 
be  quits  with  him."  .  There  is  a  common  fameilMl 
phrase,  "  One  good  tum  deserves  another." 


"This  is  clean  kam"— i.  e.  Crooked,  "  CU 
trarie,  quite  kamme,  a  contrepoil,"  says  Cotgrave ;  aad 
the  same  old  lexicographer  explains,  "  a  revers,  cnm. 
eleane  kamme" 

SCS5E  II. 

"  —  words  that  are  but  rotid" — ^The  old  copy  resdi 
roated.  Mr.  BosweU  says,  perhaps  it  ehotdd  be  roeleL 
We  have  no  example  ofroted  for  gat  by  rotei  bat  it  ii 
much  in  Shakespeare's  manner  of  forming  expreaskwi. 

"  Which  oftcn-~thus,—correeting  thu  stout  kear^— 
This  passage  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  eon- 
mentators.  She  is  explaining  her  meaning  by  her  ae- 
tion: — Waving  thy  hoEul,  which  often  waTe-— tfaos— 
(and  she  then  waves  her  head  several  timea.)  Sh* 
adds,  "  correcting  thy  stout  heart,"  be  "  bumble  as  iht 
ripest  mulberry."  We  owe  this  interpretatiaii  to  a 
(nmphlet  piinted  at  Edinburgh,  in  1814: — **  Explana- 
tions and  Emendations  of  some  Passages  in  the  Text  of 
Shakespeare." 

Scene  III. 

"  —  am  show  FOR  Rome" — The  old  copies,  loDowed 
by  many  later  editors,  have  "from  Rome ,  which  (avfs 
Collier)  "  is  an  instance  of  the  licentious  use  of  prepo* 
sitions,  instead  of  for  Rome ;"  while  Malone  explama, 
that  "  the  wounds  were  got  out  of  Rome,  or  else  were 
derived  from  Rome  by  his  acting  in  comfonnity  with 
her  orders."  But,  in  net,  the  misprint  of  from  tor  for 
is  one  of  the  commonest  errors  of  the  press,  m  old  books, 
and  such  it  is  here.  For  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  "  licentious  use  of  these  prepositions"  for  ooe  an- 
other, while  the  phrase  "  for  Rome"  ocean  in  the  very 
sense  here  cleany  intended,  four  times  in  iSbm  very 
play : — "  The  wounds  that  he  doth  bear  for  Rome,"  (act 
IV.  scene  2 ;)  ''  struck  more  blows  for  Rome,"  (ibid.  i\ 
"  he  hath  served  well  for  Rome ;"  *'  when  Mvooa  atooa 
for  Rome." 

ACT  IV.— ScEWE  1. 

"^  the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away." 

I  cannot  say  whether  this  phrase,  so  characterisiic  ia 

the  month  of  the  proud  patrician,  was  original  with  ths 

Poet,  and  merely  an  accidental  coincidence  with  a  simi- 

lar  epithet  of  Horace,  or  was  suggested  by  the  Robbbb 

satirist's  sneer  at  the  Roman  populace : — 

Bellua  est  moltonim  capitam ;-» 

which  Pope  has  imitated  thus  :— 

Wen.  if  a  king*!  a  monster,  at  the  kas^ 
Hie  people  ia  a  ouny-headed  beast 

"  A  noble  cuNiriiro" — ^i.  e.  When  fortune  strikes  her 
hardest  blows,  to  be  wounded,  and  yet  continue  caho. 
requires  a  noble  wisdom.  "  Cunning"  is  oftsn  used  ia 
thii  sense  by  Shakespeare. 
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"-^thai  kit  nR*'— The  "fen"  k  the  pestilential 
9ode  of  the  **  lonelj  dragon,"  which  he  makes  "  feared 
id  talked  of  more  than  seen." 

**  My  FIRST  «o»*'— In  the  seme  of  a  general  sapeila- 
tre ;  "  firat"  m  all  things. 

"  — friend9  of  noble  tooch"— L  e.  Of  true  and  noble 
etal;  a  meta^ior  drawn  from  the  touchstone  applied 
»  the  trial  of  metals— a  frequent  allusion  in  Shaki- 

PCARE. 


ScEifE  II. 

*'  Are  you  if  AHKiif  n"— Sicinius  asks  insultinriy  wheth- 
r  Volumnia  is  **  mankind"— a  woman  with  me  mugh- 
ess  of  a  man.  Shakespeare,  in  a  Wintir's  Tali,  uses 
!ie  tenn  **  mankind  witch." 

ScxifX  III. 

"  —  y<wr/a«oierM  well-appxarkd"— i.  e.  Rendered 
pparent,  which  does  not  seem  to  need  conmient  or 
mendation;  but  Stevens  would  read  approved,  and 
linger  proposes  the  old  word  appayed,  (i.  e.  taUsjied,) 

"  —  in  the  enietiainment" — ^i  e.  Under  engagement 
or  pay. 

Sc«5«  V. 

[**  Beats  him  away""] — Shakespeare  has,  in  this  rough 

)tawl  with  the  servants,  deviated  from  Plutarch,  and 

iosiened  the  grand,  simple  effect  of  the  original  storj, 

RrUch  Thomson,  in  his  "Coriolanus,"  had  the  ^ood 

Mte  to  jpreserve,  by  making  his  hero  silently  and  qmetly 

place  lumself  muffled  up  upon 

•— ttia  sscred  heirfli, 
Bmesth  the  dread  proteetton  of  iti  Larai^ 
And  lit  m^jMtic  there. 

[q  the  rest  of  the  scene,  Shakespeare  works  up  the 
rtory  of  the  old  Greek  biographer  with  equal  spint  and 
fidelity. 

"  A  heart  of  wreak" — i.  e.  Revenge ;  an  old  word 
in  coDBtant  use,  in  this  sense,  imtil  Cnarles  II. ;  since 
which  it  is  obsolete. 

"  —  aathe  URDiR/endf"— >i.  e.  Fiends  below, 

"  —  Here  /clip 
The  anvil  of  my  eword"  etc. 

To  "clip"  is  to  embr€Ke,  He  calls  Coriolanus  the 
"  mvil  of  Ins  sword,"  because  he  had  formerly  laid  as 
Ivanry  blows  on  him  as  a  smith  strikes  on  his  anvil. 

'*  —  beat  me  out" — i.  e.  Complete. 

"  —  and  iowLx  the  porter"-— 'A,  provincial  word  for 
fvU,  or  drag  out,  **  Sowle  by  the  ean"  occun  often 
m  old  writers. 

m 

"  —  and  leave  hii  paetage  polled" — ^i.  e.  Cleared, 
To  poll  meant  to  crop  elote. 

ScXNX  Vl. 

"  —  w  more  atone" — ^i.  e.  Be  reconciled,  (at  one.) 
"  Atone"  and  atonement  are  thus  often  used  by  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries,  and  Coleridge  lias  some- 
tanei  renewed  this  sense  in  our  days. 

"  —  tt«  voice  ©^occupation" — ^i.  e.  Of  the  working- 
's a  phrase  of  contempt  in  the  mouth  of  a  nuUtary 
■nrtocrat 

Sc«IfE  VII. 

"Aajdaeet  yield  to  him  ere  he  tite  down,'*  etc. 

.  ^^^^ndgeremaiks,  that  he  alvrays  thought  "  tins  in 
'^w  ^ntiful  speech,  the  least  explicable,  from  the 
"Jm  ""d  foU  mtention  of  the  speaker,  of  any  in  the 
J™^«  ^orks  of  Shakespeare."  I  cannot  perceive  the 
wftcuiw— the  ipeech  corresponds  with  the  mixed  char- 
J^^of  the  speaker,  too  generous  not  to  see  and  ac- 
raowtodgo  his  rival's  merit,  yet  not  sufficienUy  maguan- 


imoos  to  be  free  from  the  malignant 

himself  upon  fans  rival  for  that  very  superiority. 

**  Am  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature" 

This  image,  frequent  in  old  English  poetry,  will  be 
best  undentood  m>m  the  foUovring  extract  tram  Dray- 
ton's "  Polyolbion,"  (Song  xxv.:)— 

Tte  ospnft  oft  here  seen,  Hioagh  seldoBB  here  It  breods, 
^Vhich  OTer  them  t)ie  jUA  no  fooner  doth  eepj, 
Bat,  betwixt  him  and  them  by  aa  antipathy, 
TarnJn;  their  bellies  up,  aa  ttiou^  their  death  ttiey  saw, 
They  at  Ui  ptoasore  lie  to  stnir  ma  g^uttonona  maw. 

The  commentaton  quote  a  similar  passage  from  a  play 
of  Peele*8. 

"  From  the  casqui  to  the  cushion" — ^Aufidhu  assinis 
three  probable  reasons  for  the  miscarriage  of  Coriola- 
nus—pride,  which  eaaily  follows  an  uninterrupted  train 
of  success ;  nimkilfiilness  to  regulate  die  consequences 
of  his  own  victories;  a  stubb<wn  uniformity  of  nature, 
which  could  not  laake  the  proper  transition  from  the 
"  casque  "  to  the  "  cushion,"  or  chair  of  civil  authority ; 
but  acted  with  the  same  despotism  in  peace  as  in 
war.— Johnson. 

"  —  But  he  has  a  merit 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.'*  . 

This  Johnson  expkinB  as  meaning,  "  He  has  a  merit 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  destroy  it  by  boasting  it."  I 
cannot  so  understand  the  words,  which  seem  on  the 
contrary  to  m — Some  one  of  his  fiiults  made  him 
feared,  out  such  is  his  merit  that  it  ought  to  choke  and 
stifle  the  proclaiming  his  fiiult,  whatever  it  was. 

"And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done." 

This  is  the  reeding  of  all  the  older  printed  copies, 
which  is  retained  in  the  present  edition ;  not  because  it 
is  satisfactorOy  exphuned,  or  likely  to  be  the  true  text, 
but  because  I  do  not  see  any  probable  emendation  or 
solution  of 'the  passage.  It  seems  to  me  one  continuous 
and  inexplicable  misprint.  Singer  would  read,  "  as  a 
hair,"  and  explains  the  lines  thus :— -"  So  our  virtues  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  time's  interpretation,  and  power, 
which  esteems  itself  while  Uvinff  so  highlv,  hath  not, 
when  defunct,  the  least  particle  of  praise  allotted  to  it." 
This  is  not  easily  extracted  even  from  the  lines  when 
amended  as  the  critic  proposes. 


**  Rights  by  rights  poulxr" — So  the  original.  Ma- 
lone  substitutes  founder;  and  the  emendation  has  pro- 
voked pages  of  controversy.  We  may  understand  die 
meaning  of  the  original  expression  if  we  substitute  the 
opposite  epithet, /asrer.  As  it  is,  the  lesser  rights  drive 
out  the  greater — ^the  fidrer  rights  fisul  through  the 
"  fouler." 

ACT  v.— ScEWE  I. 

"  —  and  KNXi 
The  way  into  his  mercy." 

So  the  original.  The  second  folio,  which  has  been 
followed  in  all  the  editions  until  Knight's,  has  the  leas 
expressive  verb  kneel.     Shakespeare  uses  "  knee"  as  a 

verb  in  Leah  : — 

To  ihiM  his  throne. 

"  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me." 

'*  So  they  all  agreed  together  to  send  ambassadon 
unto  him,  to  let  him  imderstand  how  his  countrymen 
did  call  him  home  af[ain,  and  restored  him  to  all  his 

5ood8,  and  besought  him  to  deliver  them  from  this  war. 
'he  ambassadon  that  were  sent  were  Martina's  familiar 
friends  and  acquaintance,  who  looked  at  the  least  for  a 
courteous  welcome  of  him,  as  of  their  familiar  friend 
and  kinsman.  Howbeit  they  found  nothing  less ;  for, 
at  their  coming,  they  were  Drought  throuffb  the  camp 
to  the  place  where  he  was  set  in  his  chair  of  state,  vritn 
a  marvellous  and  an  unspeakable  majesty,  having  the 
chiefest  men  of  the  Voices  about  him :  so  he  commanded 
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diem  to  declare  openly  the  came  of  their  conuDg,  which 
they  delivered  in  toe  most  humble  and  lowly  woids  diey 
posflfbly  could  devise,  and  with  all  modest  comitenance 
and  benavioor  agreeable  to  the  same.  When  the^  had 
done  iheir  message,  for  the  injuij  they  had  done  hnn  he 
answered  ihem  very  hotly  and  m  great  choler;  but  as 
eeneral  of  the  Voices,  he  willed  them  to  restore  mito 
3ie  Voices  all  their  lands  and  cities  they  had  taken  irom 
them  in  former  wars;  and,  moreover,  that  they  should 
give  them  the  like  honour  and  freedom  of  Bome  as  they 
had  before  given  to  the  Latins.  For  otherwise  they  had 
no  other  mean  to  end  this  wars  if  they  did  not  grant 
these  honest  aiid  just  conditions  of  peace." — North's 
Plvtareh. 

**A  pair  of  tribunet,  that  have  wrkck'd /br  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap ^  a  noble  memory  I 

That  is,  a  pair  of  magistrates  who  have  wrecked,  or 
deetroyedf  the  noble  reputation  of  Coriohmos,  (now  be- 
come "nothing,  titleless,'')  which  once  belonged  to 
Bome ;  and  all  this  only  to  make  coals  cheap  in  the 
homing  city.  The  old  copies  have  "  vracVd  for  Bome," 
which  is  the  conmion  spelling  of  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
contemporaries,  for  "  wrecked.  But  the  more  common 
reading  of  modem  editions  is  thus : — 

A  pair  of  trttranet,  that  have  rad^d  for  Rome, 
To  mako  coala  cheap.    A  noble  memory  I 

The  annotators  explain  racVd,  **  who  have  harassed  by 

exaction;"   from  which  I  can  extract  no  satisfiictoiy 

meaning,  in  this  connexion. 

"  —  so  n««er-iriiDXD  help** — This  is  the  original  text, 
which  has  the  clear  meaning  of  **  help  never  so  much 
wanted."  There  is,  therefore,  no  propriety  in  the  com- 
mon editorial  alteration  of  "  never-heeded  help." 

"Bound  with  an  oaUt  to  yield  to  hie  eonditione**  etc. 

Coriolanus  sends  his  ultimatum  (to  nse  the  language 
of  diplomacy)  in  writing,  stating  both  what  he  womd 
and  what  he  would  not  consent  to,  and  binding  all  with 
an  oath  that  these  are  the  conditions  to  which  Bome 
must  yield.  The  last  line  is  eUiptically  expressed,  yet 
the  sense  U  sufficientlv  explicit.  But  tne  editors  have 
not  been  satisfied,  ana  propose  various  emendations,  of 
which  "  to  yield  to  no  conoitions"  is  for  the  most  prob- 
able. 

"  Unless  hit  noble  mother** — "  Unless"  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  except :  we  have  no  hope  except  his 
noble  mother,  etc.  It  is  according  to  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  word  ''unless,"  (i.  e.  Anglo^axon  onlese; 
**  send  away,  dismiss.") 

Scene  II. 

" — ttia  LOTS  to  blanks" — "Lots"  are  the  whole 
Lumber  of  tickets  in  a  lottery ;  blanke,  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  number. 

"  —  upon  a  SUBTLE  ground^ — "  Subtle"  here  means 
•mootkf  level.  **  Tityus's  breast  is  counted  the  subtlest 
bowling-ground  in  aU  Tartary." — Ben  Jonson's  Chlo- 
rida. 

"  —  almost  stamp*d  the  leasing" — "  Leasing"  is  the 
old  word  for  lying.  Menenius,  by  "  almost  stamped  the 
leasing,"  means,  have  almost  given  the  stamp  of  currency 
and  truth  to  the  falsehood. 

"  —  how  we  are  sbsnt" — i.  e.  Rebuked. 

Scene  III. 

•*ilfy  wife  comes  foremost  "  etc. 

"She  took  her  daughter-in-law,  and  Martius's  chil- 
dren, with  her,  and,  being  accompanied  with  all  the 
other  Boman  ladies,  they  went  in  troop  together  unto 
the  Voices'  camp;  whom,  when  they  saw,  they  of 
themselves  did  both  pity  and  reverence  her,  and  mere 
was  not  a  man  among  them  that  once  dunt  say  a  word 
unto  her.  Now  was  Martius  set  then  in  his  chair  of 
state,  with  oil  the  honours  of  a  general,  and  when  he 
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had  spied  the  women  coming  whr  off,  he 
what  the  matter  meant;  bat  afierwards, 
wife  which  came  foremost,  be  determiaed  at  the  fintl 
persist  in  his  obstinate  and  inflexible  i 
overcome  in  the  end  with  natural  aflEection,  sad  beii 
altogether  altered  to  see  them,  his  heart  weaui 
serve  him  to  tarry  their  coming  to  his  chair,  bat,  an-i 
down  in  haste,  be  'went  to  meet  them,  and  fint  he ' 
ed  his  mother,  and  embraced  her  a  pretty  wfa&. 
his  wife  and  little  children ;  and  natare  ao  wroo^ 
him  that  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  cooU 
keep  himself  from  making  much  of  them,  bat  ' 
to  the  affection  of  his  blood,  as  if  he  had  been  vnifd^ 
carried  with  the  fur}[  of  a  most  swift  numins  iMi 
After  he  had  thus  lovingly  received  them,  and  param 
ing  that  his  mother  Volumnia  would  begin  to  tfok  t{ 
him,  he  called  the  chiefest  of  the  coancu  of  the  Vciel 
to  hear  what  i^e  would  say.  Then  she  spake  mik 
sort : — *  If  we  held  our  peace  (my  son),  and  deteisiasf 
not  to  speak,  the  state  of  onr  poor  bodies,  and  pr^^l 
sight  of  our  raiment,  would  easily  betray  to  thee  wbt  W 
we  have  led  at  home,  since  thy  exile  and  abode  abrail:| 
bat  think  now  with  thys^,  how  much  more  sofoa^ 
nate  than  all  the  women  livin?  we  are  come  hitlKr.  ait 
sidering  that  the  sight  which  uiould  be  most  pleaastal 
all  other  to  behold,  spitefal  Fortune  hath  made  vM 
fearful  to  us ;  making  myself  to  see  my  son.  lad  in 
daughter  here  her  husbuid,  besieging  tne  waDs  of  bs 
native  country ;  so  as  that  which  is  the  only  conf^rtB 
all  o^er  in  their  adversity  and  misery,  to  prar  m* 
the  gods,  and  to  call  to  them  for  aid,  is  the  oahr  dae 
which  plungeth  us  into  most  deep  perplexity.  For  vf 
cannot  (alas.h  together  pray  both  m  Tictory  to  ^ 
country,  and  nir  ue  safety  or  thy  life  alao ;  but  t  worV: 
of  grievous  curses,  yea,  more  than  any  mortsl  caorv 
can  heap  upon  us,  are  foicibly  wrapped  up  in  our  w^^- 
en.  For  the  bitter  sop  of  most  hard  choice  is  offered  'ij 
wife  and  children,  to  forego  one  of  the  two— eitber  t 
lose  the  person  of  thyself,  or  the  nurae  of  their  wti^ 
country.  For  m^lf;  mj  son,  I  am  determiaed  not  ^ 
tarry  till  fortune  m  my  lifetime  do  make  an  end  of  tb 
war.  For  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee  rather  to  do  gnu 
unto  both  ]^arties,  than  to  overthrow  and  destroy  ^ 
one,  prefemng  love  and  nature  before  the  malice  ao^ 
calamity  of  wars,  thou  shalt  see,  my  son,  and  trust  aQ*>'' 
it,  thou  shalt  no  sooner  march  forward  to  asnolt  th} 
country,  but  thy  foot  shall  tread  ujwn  thv  motha'i 
womb,  that  brought  thee  first  into  this  worid.  And  \ 
may  not  defer  to  see  the  day,  either  that  my  son  be  lai 
prisoner  in  triumph  by  his  natural  countrymen,  or  that 
he  himself  do  triumph  of  them  and  of  his  natural  coac- 
try.  For  if  it  were  so  that  my  request  tended  to  ssya 
thy  country  in  destroying  the  Voices,  I  must  oonfea 
thou  wouldst  hardly  and  doubtfully  reaolve  on  tbtf- 
For  as  to  destroy  thy  natural  countiy,  it  is  altogether 
unmeet  and  unlawfol ;  so  were  it  not  just,  and  leiB  faos- 
ourable,  to  betray  those  that  put  their  trust  in  tbe^ 
But  my  only  demand  consisteth  to  make  a  gaol-deliverr 
of  aU  evik,  which  delivereth  equal  benefit  and  Bsfetr 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  but  most  honourable  for 
the  Voices.  For  it  shall  appear  that,  having  victoix  is 
their  hands,  they  have  of  special  fevour  granted  m  an- 
gular graces,  peace,  and  amity,  albeit  themselves  faav^ 
no  less  part  of  both  than  we ;  of  which  good,  if  so  i^ 
come  to  pass,  thyself  is  the  only  author,  and  so  haet  tbon 
the  only  honour.  But  if  it  mil,  and  fell  oat  coatiaiT. 
thyself  alone  deservedly  shalt  carry  the  shameful  i^ 
proach  and  burden  of  either  party ;  so,  though  tbe  eni 
of  war  be  uncertain,  yet  this  notwithstanding  is  ib^ 
certain, — that,  if  it  be  tny  chance  to  conquer,  ditfbepe£t 
shalt  thou  reap  of  thy  goodly  conquest,  to  be  chrooick<^ 
the  plague  ana  destroyer  of  thy  countiy.  And  if  fortnoe 
overthrow  thee,  then  the  world  will  say,  that  tbro&fli 
desire  to  revenge  thy  private  iiguries,  thou  hast  for  e v^ 
undone  thy  good  mends,  who  did  most  lovingly  ^ 
courteously  receive  thee.*  Martius  gave  good  ear  viBio 
his  mother's  words,  without  interrupting  her  aneech  ti 
all,  and,  after  she  had  said  what  she  would,  he  oeld  ^ 
peace  a  pretty  while,  and  answered  not  a  word.  B«^ 
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on  she  began  again  to  ipeak  unto  him,  and  aaid— '  M^ 
1,  why  dost  thoo  not  answer  me  f  dost  thou  think  it 
od  altogether  to  j^ve  place  unto  thy  choler  and  desire 
revenge,  and  thmkett  thou  it  not  honesty  for  thee  to 
mt  thy  mother's  request  in  so  weighty  a  cause  f  dost 
)a  take  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man  to  remember  the 
x>ng8  and  ix^uries  done  him,  and  dost  not,  in  like 
se,  think  it  an  honest  noble  man's  part  to  be  thankful 
r  the  eoodness  that  parents  do  show  to  their  children, 
knowledging  the  duty  and  reverence  they  ought  to 
!ar  unto  them  f  No  man  living  is  more  bound  to  show 
mself  thankful  in  all  parts  and  respects  than  thyself, 
ho  so  universally  showest  all  ingratitude.  Moreover, 
y  son,  thou  hast  sorely  taken  of  thy  country,  exacting 
ievous  payments  upon  them  in  revenge  of  the  injuries 
Fered  thee ;  besides,  thou  hast  not  hitherto  showed  thy 
x>r  mother  any  courtesy,  and  therefore  it  is  not  only 
mest,  but  due  unto  me,  that,  without  compulsion,  I 
lould  obtain  my  so  just  and  reasonable  reouest  of  thee, 
at  since  by  reason  I  cannot  persuade  tnee  to  it,  to 
rhat  purpose  do  I  defer  my  Isst  hopeT'  And  with 
lese  words,  herself,  his  wife  and  children,  feU  down 
pen  their  knees  before  him.  Martins,  seeing  that, 
9Qld  refrain  no  longer,  but  went  straight  and  uft  her 
p,  crying  out,  '  Ob,  mother,  what  have  you  done  to 
He  V  And,  holding  her  haid  by  the  right  hand,  *  Oh, 
sother,'  said  he, '  yon  have  won  a  happy  victory  for 
our  country,  but  mortal  and  unhappy  tor  your  son ; 
or  I  see  myself  vanquished  by  you  alone.'  These 
vords  being  spoken  openly,  he  spake  a  litde  apart  with 
lis  mother  and  wife,  and  men  let  them  return  again  to 
Borne,  for  so  they  did  request  him ;  and  so,  remaining 
n  camp  that  night,  the  next  morning  he  dislodged,  and 
oierched  homeward  into  the  Voices'  country  again." — 
North's  Plutarch, 

"  /  jniTTpote  not  to  wait  on  fortune" — Instead  of  the 
truly  Roman  coolness  with  which  the  resolved  matron 
commimicates  her  intention,  Thomson,  in  his  tragedy, 
has  rabstituted  the  very  common-place  and  melodiu- 
matic  incident  of  making  his  heroine  "  draw  a  dageer 
from  ander  her  robe,"  and  attempt  to  stab  herself  be- 
fore her  son  and  the  Romans  and  Volcians ;  and  the  dia- 
logue runs  thus : — 

Vol  Bo  til  J  first  retam— 
Cor.  Hal  (gehin^  her  hand.) 
What  dost  thou  mean  t 

VoL  To  die  while  Rome  is  free,  ote. 

AH  this  is  interpolated  into  Shakespeare's  tzagedy,  in 
the  acted  drama  of  Coriolanus. 


Scene  V. 
He  wao'd  me  urith  hit  countenance** — The  verb  to 


II 


me 


^oage  was  formerlv  in  general  use  for  to  etivendt  to  re 
^^rd.  The  meamng  is,  "  The  countenance  ne  gave  mi 
was  a  kind  of  wage:" 

For  his  defence  great  store  of  men  I  teag^d. 

Mirror  for  Mogigtrotn, 

"  ^Bov!  O  slave"— It  is  but  justice  to  Thomson  to 
obierve,  that  he  has  here  a  thought  worthy  of  Shake- 
speare, and  embodied  in  language  not  unworthy  to  be 
mixed  with  his.  Instead  of  the  hero's  heins  exhibited 
>■  provoked  to  violent  language,  by  an  insult  personal 
to  himself,  he  is  made  to  me  up  by  TuUus's  invective 
■gainst  his  countrymen : — 

the  Roman  nobles, 

Hie  seed  of  outlaws  and  of  robbeirs. 

Cor.  The  seed  of  gods  I— 'TIs  not  for  ttice,  vain  boaster— 
ii«  not  for  mich  as  those,  so  often  spsi'd 
^7  ber  ▼ictorlous  sword,  to  tiak  of  Rome 
^  ^^  respect  and  awfiil  veneration. 
Whtte'er  her  bloti,  whate'er  her  giddy  factions, 
*5»e  it  more  Thtue  in  one  single  year 
Jfl  aouMn  story,  than  your  Vokian  annals 
van  boait  throagh  all  your  creeping,  dark  dnratioa. 

«?*  J??*^  ^'^  retained  by  John  Kemble,  in  his  revi- 
*»»  of  the  stage  edition ;  and  as  ^  declaimed  the  lines, 
^e  bat  the  moat  exclusive  Shakespearian  could  wish 


The  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  is  one  of  the  most  amus* 
ing  of  our  author's  performances.  The  old  man's  meni* 
ment  in  Menenius ;  the  lofVjr  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia ; 
the  bridal  modesty  in  Virgilia;  the  patncian  and  mili- 
tary haughtiness  in  Coriolanus;  the  plebeian  malignity 
ana  tribunitian  insolence  in  Brutas  and  Sicinius,  make 
a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  variety ;— and  the  various 
revolutions  oi  the  hero's  fortune  fill  the  mind  with 
anzions  curiosity.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bustle 
in  the  first  act,  and  too  little  in  the  last— JoHir son. 

Shakespeare  has,  in  this  play,  shown  himself  well 
versed  in  nistory  and  state  afiairs.  Coriola  n  us  is  a  store- 
house of  political  common-places.  Any  one  who  studies 
it  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  Burke's  "  Re- 
flections on  Paine's  RiM»  of  Man"  or  me  Debates  in 
Parliament  since  the  French  Revolution,  or  our  own. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  aristocracy  and  democ- 
racy, on  the  privileges  of  the  few  and  the  claims  of  the 
many,  on  liberty  and  slavery,  power  and  the  abuse  of 
it,  peace  and  war,  are  here  very  ably  handled,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  poet  and  the  acuteness  of  a  philosopher. — 
Hazlitt. 


Mr.  Hallam  remarks  that  in  the  other  Roman  dramas 
Shakespeare  ''has  followed  Plutarch  too  closely,"  and 
then  aads : — "  This  fiiult  is  by  no  means  discerned  in 
the  third  Roman  tragedy  of  Shakespeare,  Coriola  if  us. 
He  luckily  found  an  intrinsic  historical  unity  which  he 
could  not  nave  destroyed,  and  which  his  magnificent  de- 
lineation of  the  chief'^  personage  has  thoroughly  main- 
tained. Coriolanus  himself  has  the  grandeur  of  sculp- 
ture ;  his  proportions  are  colossal,  nor  would  less  than 
this  transcendent  superiority  by  which  he  towera  over 
his  fellow-citizens,  warrant,  or  seem  for  the  moment  to 
warrant,  his  haughtiness  and  their  pusillanimity.  The 
sniprising  judgment  of  Shakespeare  is  visible  in  this. 
A  dramatist  of  the  second  class,  a  Comeille,  a  Schiller, 
or  an  Alfieri,  would  not  have  lost  the  occasion  of  repre- 
senting the  plebeian  form  of  courage  and  patriotism. 
A  tribune  would  have  been  made  to  utter  noble  speeches, 
and  some  critics  would  have  extolled  the  balance  and 
contrast  of  the  antagonist  principles.  And  this  might 
have  degenerated  into  the  senend  saws  of  ethics  and 
politics  which  philosophical  tragedians  love  to  pour 
forth.  But  Shakespeare  instinctively  perceived  that  to 
render  the  arrogance  of  Coriolanus  endurable  to  the 
spectator,  or  dramatically  probable,  he  must  abase  the 
plebeians  to  a  contemptible  populace.  The  sacrifice  of 
nistoric  truth  is  often  necessary  for  the  truth  of  poetry. 
The  citizens  of  early  Rome,  *ruttieorum  maeeula  mUi' 
turn  proletf*  are  inde(Mi  calumniated  in  his  scenes,  and 
mi^ht  almost  pass  for  burgesses  of  Stratford ;  but  the 
umty  of  emotion  is  not  dissipated  by  contradictory  ener^ 
gies.  Coriolanus  is  less  nch  in  poetical  style  than  the 
other  two,  but  the  comic  parts  are  full  of  humour.  In 
the  three  Roman  tragedies  it  is  manifest  that  Roman 
character,  and  still  more  Roman  manners,  are  not  ex- 
hibited with  the  precision  of  a  scholar;  yet  there  is 
something  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  rest,  some- 
thing of  a  grandionty  in  the  sentiments  and  langua^, 
which  shows  us  that  Shakespeare  had  not  read  that  his- 
tory without  entering  into  its  spirit." 

In  Volumnia,  Shakespeare  has  given  us  the  portrait 
of  a  Roman  matron,  conceived  in  the  true  antique  spirit, 
and  finished  in  every  part.  Although  Coriolanus  is  the 
hero  of  the  play,  yet  much  of  the  interest  of  the  action 
and  the  final  catastrophe  torn  upon  the  character  of  his 
mother  Volumnia,  and  the  power  she  exercised  over 
his  mind,  by  which,  according  to  the  story,  "  she  saved 
Rome  and  lost  her  son."  Her  lofty  patriotism,  her  pa- 
trician haughtiness ;  her  maternal  pride,  her  eloqaence, 
and  her  towering  spirit,  are  exhibited  with  the  utmost 
power  of  eficect,  yet  the  truth  of  female  nature  is  beauti- 
ndly  preserved,  and  the  portrait,  with  all  its  vigour,  is 

without  harshness. 

•  •••••• 

The  resemblance  of  temper  in  the  mother  and  the 
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too,  mmlified 

W  iiwilsriii __j. 

minbte  (ruth.  TolomniB,  with  all  her  pride  mud  apirit, 
has  BOme  proJenoA  and  aeil'cananaDd ;  in  her  languwe 
and  deportment  all  k  mataml  and  malronly.  Tba  dig- 
nified tone  of  aulhorily  «be  annmea  toworda  her  Km, 
when  checking  bia  headloDg  unpetaoaitf, — her  reapect 
and  admiiadon  fur  hia  noble  qualiriea,  and  her  itrone 
nrmPBlhv  even  with  the  feelings  abe  combala,  arc  aU 
dupUyed  in  the  icene  in  which  ihe  pmvaiU  on  M'"  to 
•ootbe  the  incenaed  plebeian*. 


rior  who  ttemmed  aluae  Ifae  whole  city  of  Corioli,  who 
wu  ready  to  bee  "  the  Bleep  Tarpeian  death,  or  at  wild 
horaea'  hoBla, — vagabond  eii!e,— fla^g,"  rather  than 
abate  one  jol  of  hia  prood  will — ahnnka  al  hor  rebnke. 
The  haughty,  fieip',  OTerbearinK  temperament  of  Corio- 
lanoa,  ia  drawn  ui  nich  forcible  ai^  itrikinr  coloiin, 
that  uothing  can  more  impreu  us  with  the  reefgiandenr 
and  power  of  Volumnia'i  characlsr,  than  hia  boondleaa 
aubmiaaion  to  her  will — bia  more  than  f " 


When  hia  mother  af^ieara  before  him  aa  a  anpfJiant, 
be  exclaim*: — 

Uy  modivr  bcwi ; 

Al  If  Olrnipiii  to  a  aaolchm  almld 
la  auppUcBtkni  ODd. 
Hen  lb«  eiprewion  of  rernreace,  and  the  nugnifioent 


image  in  which  it  ia  clothed,  mn>  eqtnllj  dntts 
both  of  the  mother  and  the  aoD. 

Her  ariatocntio  hauehtiiieaB  ia  a  Mra^  trull' 
Inmnia'a  maniier  and  chataeter,  "«wl  bcrnfi^') 
tempt  for  the  plebeiana,  wbetbBr  they  aR  lo  bf  j« 
or  i^)oIed,  ia  very  like  what  I  bavs  beard  cipm 
•ome  high-bom  and  highJired  woman  of  oat  on:. 

But  the  triatoph  of  VotmniiiB'B  charactFr.  ib;  itil  :i 
play  of  all  her  grandBOr  of  eotil,  bor  paoioQa)  - 
atronf  aflecliona,  and  her  aobliine  eloqaeDcr.  sn  ■ 
aerved  for  her  last  acenn,  in  which  the  pM'^. 
aafety  of  Borne,  and  wina  from  ber  angry  tDa  iliii  ^ 
which  all  (be  iworda  of  Italy  ajid  her  ooBfcdanni 
oonld  not  have  purchased.  The  acriiTt  and  erot  hi 
adherence  to  the  truth  of  hiatory  ■■  n>  addibfaialbic 

Her  fiunon*  apeech.  beginninar,  "  Sbaald  wc  br  »< 
and  not  speali,"  ia  nearly  word  for  mird  bma  Fli;!:. 

ith  aome  additional  gracea    a£  exTv^anoa,  mi  it 


with  aome   addituoal  gracea    < 
cbanni  of  metre  anpera^led. 


«  of  Shake^iearB'a  fine  jodgnmL  a 
iincent  and  tooch'  '  '    '  — 

which  raved  Home,  Volmnnia  al 

ihe  could  any  nothing  that  wotUd  i 
the  efiecC  thoa 'left  on  the  imagrDatJon-      bne  at*' 
diamiaaed  &om  our  admiring  gaze  amid  Iba  tbaOei. 
grateful  or-'"   — ' 


Bonun  Tomb  nil  Fngmcnti. 


^feM 


JLILIILS 
C/ISAU 


Y" 


ifti  "-■;; 


m: 


I NTTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


STATE  OF  THE  TEXT ^PROBABLE  PERIOD  WHEN  WRIT- 
TEN—COLLIER'b  ARGUMENT  AS  TO  ITS  DATE ITS  PO- 
LITICAL   LEANINOy   ETC. 

HE  tngedy  of  Julius  Casar,  like  til  of  Sfaakeipeare's  later  dnonas,  in 
fbond  odIj  in  one  original  printed  form,  that  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
where,  with  its  two  Plutarehian  oompaniona,  it  appeared  as  one  of  the 
copies  **  not  fbrmeriy  entered  to  other  men"  according  to  the  entry  in 
the  StationerB'  Register,  answering  to  our  modem  copyright  entry. 
In  many  others  of  the  plays,  the  chasms  or  misprints  of  the  folio  are 
often  soch  as  to  make  ns  gratefol  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
•*        '  collation  of  an  eariier,  though  perfa^fM  on  the  whole  inferior  edition ; 

bat  fortunately  in  Julius  Casar  there  is  no  canse  to  regret  ihe  want  of  another  eaiiy  edtion.  It  is  printed  in  the 
firet  folio  more  accurately  and  carefully  than  almost  any  other  play  in  the  volume,  and  evidently  from  a  correct 
and  very  legible  manuscript;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  verbal  or  Hteral  errors  of  the  proas,  which  sug- 
gest their  own  correction,  there  is  little  room  for  editorial  ingenuity  or  controversy.  The  ample  use  which  the 
aathor  has  made  of  North's  "  Flutsrch,"  as  the  raw  material  for  his  dialogue  and  speeches,  also  enables  us  to  use 
that  old  version  as  a  commentary  on  the  Poet's  sense,  and  thus  to  clear  up  some  of  the  doubts  that  have  been 
saggested  by  critics. 

Still  some  very  needless  alterations  were  made  by  the  editors  of  the  last  century,  and  adopted  in  most  of  the 
popular  editiona  of  the  Poet  These  have  been  all  abandoned  by  the  two  last  English  editors,  whose  carefal  oom- 
perieon  with  the  old  text  has  also  led  to  the  correction  of  other  errors  of  mere  carelessness,  which  have  crept  into 
the  generality  of  modem  editions.  Mr.  Knight  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  first  removed  these  oorruptionB 
of  the  text,  which  he  thus  justly  claims :— "  Without  assuming  any  merit  beyond  that  of  having  done  our  duty,  we 
believe  that  the  text  of  Shakespeare  had  not  been  compared  with  the  originals,  carefolly  and  systematically,  for 
half  a  century,  untU  the  publication  of  our  edition.    If  it  had  been,  how  could  thia  line  be  invariably  left  out  in  the 

third  scene  of  the  third  act : — 

I  am  not  Ctima  Oe  ooDfpinitQr ; 

or  why  should  we  without  exception  find<— 

O  pardon  me,  tiura  plaoe  of  bloediag  eartii, 
instead  of  *  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth  f ' " 

He  might  have  added  to  these,  the  editorial  transference  to  the  mouth  of  Cassius  of  the  last  quite  characteristic 
ipeech  of  Casca,  (or  C€t$kaf  as  printed  in  the  folio,)  in  act  iii.  scene  1. 

In  all  these  respects,  as  in  some  smaller  matters,  the  present  edition  wiQ  be  found  to  vary  from  the  ordinary 
text  of  Stevens  and  Malone,  and  to  agree  with  the  older  copies. 

In  the  Introductory  Remarks  prepared  to  this  edition  of  Corxolanus,  I  have  stated  the  main  reaaon  for  believing 

that  Julius  Cms  ail  and  Avtoict  awd  Cliopatra,  with  that  play,  all  belong  to  the  same  period  of  Shakespeare'ii 

drunatic  invention,  and  were  written  within  the  eight  or  nine  years  between  his  forty-fifth  year  and  hia  death, 

and  after  the  production  of  Liar  and  Macbxth.    Thia  is  now  die  prevailing  opinion  of  the  best  critics,  founded 

maiiily,  in  their  minds,  as  it  is  in  my  own,  upon  what  T.  Campbell  designatea  as  "  the  more  matured  tone  of 

phOoaophy"  predominant  in  these  classic  tragedies,  as  compared  with  the  author's  earlier  and  romantic  dramaa  . 

which  he  attributes,  and  as  I  think  justly,  "  not  to  the  influence  of  claasical  or  unclaasical  sulijects,  but  to  the 

ripened  growth  of  the  Poet's  mind"— «  maturity  showing  itself,  as  might  be  expected,  in  advancing  age,  not  in 

richer  foncy  or  deeper  passion,  but  in  the  predominance  of  the  reflective  intellect  over  both.    This  strong  internal 

eridence  corresponds  precisely  with  all  the  external  proof  that  can  be  collected  on  the  subject ;  as,  first,  with  the  fiict 

that  these  pbys  were  never  entered  and  claimed  by  any  printer  for  publication,  until  they  were  about  to  appeal* 

in  the  folio  collection,  sevea  years  after  the  author's  death.    This  was  the  case  with  all  of  Itis  dramas  written  when 

his  reputation  had  been  so  widely  and  firmly  fixed,  after  Hamlst  and  Lkar,  that  his  productions  were  deemed 

too  Talnable  for  the  theatrical  companies,  which  held  the  copies,  to  be  made  accessible  through  the  press. 

Seoondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  evidence  of  any  earlier  date,  such  as  we  find  in  respect  to  many  other  dramas. 

Thirdly,  the  great  improbability  of  their  having  been  produced  during  the  period  of  his  life  known  to  have 

been  most  crowded  with  other  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  fertile  beyond  example  in  works  sufficient  to  have 

filled  the  whole  lives  of  other  men  of  genius,  coupled  with  the  equal  improbability  of  an  author,  in  the  fullness  of 

his  linne  and  talent,  having  written,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  only  enough  to  show  that  his  powers  had 

■offered  no  decay — that  the  author  of  the  Timpist,  for  some  years  preceding  or  some  following  its  production, 

^th  every  motive  of  reputation  and  profit  to  stimulate  him  to  composition,  had  written  but  littie  else. 

These  strong  reasons  are  corroborated  by  various  slighter  points  of  evidence,  not  of  much  force  in  themselves. 
yet  together  adding  to  the  cumulative  weight  of  probability.  Nevertheless,  all  these,  as  well  as  all  the  weight  of 
critical  authority,  are  unceremonioualy  rejected,  without  comment,  by  Mr.  Collier,  for  the  summary  decision,  that 
while  "  Malone  and  others  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Julius  Casar  could  not  have  been  written  bofon^ 
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1607,  we  think  there  is  good  ground  for  beliering  that  it  wai  acted  before  1603."    The  gimmd  of  liiu  ofuoBB.  3 
thoB  stated  by  him : — 

"  We  found  this  opinion  upon  some  circamstances  connected  with  the  publication  of  Drayton's  '  Barons'  Wir^' 
and  the  resemblance  between  a  stanza  there  found,  and  a  passage  in  Julius  Casar.  In  act  ▼.  aoeme  5.  Aatap- 
gives  the  following  character  of  Brutus : — 


Hia  life  wm  gientle ;  md  tk$  dememta 

So  mtr'd  i»  Am,  that  Nature  noigfat  itand  up 

And  my  to  all  the  world,  Tki$  mm  a  man. 

"  In  Drayton's  '  Barons*  Wars/  (book  iii.,  edit.  8yo.,  1603,)  we  meet  with  the  subsequent  stanza.     The  m^ 

is  speaking  of  Mortimer : — 

Such  one  he  waa,  of  him  we  boldly  §ay. 

In  whoae  rich  auul  all  lOTereign  powers  did  rait, 

In  whom  in  peace  tk'  elementa  ailUuf 

80  mi^d^  as  none  could  sovereignty  impute ; 

As  all  did  gorem,  yet  all  did  obey: 

His  lively  temper  was  so  absolute, 
ITiat  't  seem'd,  when  heaven  his  model  first  began. 
In  him  it  show'd|wi/actt»»  ina\ 


**  Italic  type  is  hardly  necessary  to  establish  that  one  poet  must  have  availed  himself,  not  only  of  the  theo^ 
but  of  the  very  words  of  the  other.  The  question  is,  was  Shakespeare  indebted  to  Dnnrton,  or  Drayton  to  Sbat»- 
speare  7  We  shall  not  enter  into  general  probabilities,  founded  upon  the  original  and  exhanatlesa  atom  of  tk 
inind  of  our  great  dramatist,  but  advert  to  a  few  dates,  which,  we  think,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Drartos 
having  heard  Julius  Cjesar  at  the  theatre,  or  seen  it  in  manuscript  before  1603,  applied  to  his  own  porpoae,  ps" 
Imps  unconsciously,  what,  in  fiust,  belonged  to  another  poet. 

"  Drayton's  *  Barons'  Wars'  first  appeared  in  1596,  quarto,  under  the  title  of  '  Mortimeriadas.'  Malooe  bdi« 
copy  without  date,  and  he  and  Stevens  imagined  that  the  poem  had  originally  been  printed  in  1598.  In  the  qrnrtc' 
of  1596,  and  in  the  undated  edition,  it  is  not  dinded  into  oooks,  and  is  m  seven-line  stanzas ;  and  what  is  there  saii 
of  Mortimer  bears  no  likeness  whatever  to  Shakespeare's  expressions  in  Julius  Cjesar.  Drayton  afterwirdti 
changed  the  title  from  *  Mortimeriados'  to  the  '  Barons'  Wars,'  and  remodelled  the  whole  historic^  poem,  slteris^ 
the  stanza  from  the  English  ballad  form  to  the  Italian  oUava  rima.  This  course  he  took  before  1603,  ^vben  itcaiDP 
out  in  octavo,  with  the  stanza  first  quoted,  which  contains  so  marked  a  similariw  to  the  lines  from  Julius  Cf  sis. 
We  apprehend  that  he  did  so  because  he  had  heard  or  seen  Shakespeare's  tragedy  before  1603 ;  and  we  think  that 
strong  presumptive  proof  that  he  was  the  borrower,  and  not  Shakespeare,  is  oerived  from  the  &Ct,  that  in  the  tab- 
sequent  impressions  of  the  *  Barons'  Wars,'  in  1605,  1608,  1610,  ana  1613,  the  stanza  remained  precisely  as  in  the 
edition  of  1603 ;  but  that  in  1619,  after  Shakespeare's  death  and  before  Julius  Casar  was  printed,  Drayton  made 
even  a  nearer  approach  to  the  words  of  his  original,  thus : — 

He  was  a  man,  tiien  boldly  dare  to  ray. 

In  whose  rich  bouI  die  Tirtuea  well  did  suit ; 
In  whom  »o  mvdd  the  dement*  did  lay, 

lliat  none  to  one  could  Bovereign^  impute ; 
A§  all  did  goTem,  bo  did  all  obey :  . 

H(j  of  a  temper  wa«  bo  absolute. 
As  that  it  seem'd,  when  Nature  him  began. 
She  meant  to  show  all  that  might  be  in  man** 

Now,  on  the  fiice  of  this  statement,  even  allowing  that  the  resemblance  pointed  out  to  be  one  not  admittiB^ 
of  the  easy  explanation  of  an  origin  common  to  both,  or  of  an  accidental  coincidence,  it  no  more  proves  Dm* 
ton  to  be  the  copyist  than  Shakespeare.  The  improved  edition  of  the  "  Barons'  Wars"  had  been  printed  in  1603. 
and  if  it  had  then  been  read  by  the  great  dramatist,  he  might  have  afterwards  unconsciously  used  this  or  sbt 
other  bought,  and  so  improved  the  expression  of  it  that  Drayton,  in  his  subsequent  veniion  of  this  poem,  was 
induced  to  improve  his  original  thought  in  somewhat  the  same  words.  This  is  as  probable  a  solution  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier's, and  more  so,  as  it  agrees  better  with  the  other  evidence— if  indeed  there  be  any  need  of  a  coiyectnral  hy- 
pothesis on  the  subject,  which  I  do  not  think  that  there  is. 

But  the  truth  is  that,  however  uncommon  the  idea  and  expression  may  now  appear  to  the  modem  reader,  both 
were,  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Drayton,  fiimiliar  to  all  readers  of  poetry,  and  part  of  the  common  propertr 
of  all  writers,  poetical,  philosophical,  or  theological.    It  was  the  popular  theory  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  tbat 
both  the  whole  material  world,  and  the  microeotm,  the  little  world  of  man's  mind  and  frame,  were  compoundad 
alike  of  the  four  original  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire ;  and  that  on  the  due  proportion  and  combinatiott  of  thetf 
depended  all  order  and  excellence ;  as  peculiarity  or  defect  arose  from  the  undue  predominance  of  any  one  of  than- 
Shakespeare  himself  abounds  in  such  allusions.    Thus,  in  Hknrt  V.,  the  Dauphin  praises  his  horse  as  being  **  puiv 
air  and  fire,  and  the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him."    Cleopatra  says,  **  I  am  fire  and  air; 
my  other  elements  I  give  to  baser  life."    Even  Sir  Toby  Belch  asks,  "  Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  ele- 
ments?"   Shakespeare's  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  Sonnets  turn  entirely  upon  this  notion.    Nares  (GIosMTf) 
cites  or  refers  to  passages  containing  the  same  alluBion,  from  Browne,  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher — the  last  of  whom  call  a  madman  "the  fimr  elements  ill-brewed."    In  Higgins's  King  Forrex,  in  the 
"  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  a  book  which  both  Shakespeare  and  Drayton  had  read,  the  doctrine  is  set  forth  qoits 
formally.  « 

Thus  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  cannot  well  be  a  slighter  foundation  for  any  chronological  argument,  than  tlitt 
drawn  firom  such  a  supposed  imitation  of  one  writer  from  another,  when  the  opinions,  images,  and  expresnooa  are 
part  of  the  common-place  property  of  the  writera  of  the  age,  and  familiar  alike  to  the  pulpit,  the  schools  and  boob 
of  learning,  the  sonnet,  and  the  stage. 

Thus  the  composition  of  this  drama,  like  that  of  Coriolands,  may,  with  all  reasonable  probability,  be  sstagaed 
to  some  of  the  seven  or  eight  years  subsequent  to  1607 — ^that  period  of  the  author's  life,  ai^  of  the  history  of  Cog' 
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liah  Uberty,  when  the  principleB  of  popular  rights  were  first  distinctly  and  oontinaoasly  brought  into  coUirion  with 
the  doctrine  of  divine  regal  power  and  prerogatiTe.  Not  indeed  that  the  English  people  had  not  long  before,  even 
under  the  Flantagenets,  often  been  driven  by  wrong  to  assert  their  natural  or  chartered  rights,  and  thus  to  preserve 
a  larger  share  of  personal  liberty  than  was  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  James  I.  that 
these  great  questions  of  political  right,  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  were  first  formally  carried  into  the 
elections,  and  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  discussion,  as  well  as  of  popular  appeal,  through  the  press,  and  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the  public  mind  had  been  roused  to  such  inquiries,  it  was  natural  that 
the  dramatic  poet — as  the  experience  of  every  age  of  revolution  and  strong  political  excitement  has  shown— should 
partake,  in  some  way,  of  the  spirit  animating  and  pervading  all  about  and  around  him.  A  number  of  the  greater 
poets,  of  that  and  the  next  age,  were,  like  Massinger,  the  admirers  of  power  and  prerogative.  Milton,  on  the  other 
hand,  imbibed  from  antiquity  the  spirit  of  ancient  republicanism.  Shakespeare  appean  to  have  looked  at  and 
studied  the  phenomena  of  political  strife,  with  the  eye  at  once  of  an  artist,  as  to  their  external  appearance,  and  of  a 
philosopher,  as  to  their  principles  and  moral  causes ;  but  with  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan.  In  Coriolanus  he 
has  painted  ibe  earliest  recorded  struggle  of  the  Roman  plebeians  against  a  hard  and  jealous  aristocracy  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  talent,  wisdom,  and  valour.  AU  their  brilliant  and  noble  qualities,  as  well  as  all  that  justly 
rendered  them  odious  to  the  people,  he  has  embodied  in  the  single  magnificent  personification  of  his  hero.  He 
has  painted  the  Boman  people  as  at  once  injured  and  insulted,  yet  grateful  for  public  services,  and  ready  to  heap 
their  gratitode  upon  the  hero  who  had  served  them,  until  repuLsed  by  scorn  and  ix\jury. 

His  hero  is  depicted  as  gigantic  in  all  his  proportions,  alike  for  good  and  for  evil ;  and  to  him  he  has  rendered 
strict  poetic  justice ;  for  his  exile,  his  stem  sorrow  and  his  death,  are  all  the  immediate  results  of  an  unfeeling  arro- 
gance, not  to  be  atoned  for  even  by  his  noble  spirit  and  his  ardent  devotion  to  his  country's  honour.  If  then,  as 
between  this  magnificent  representation  of  the  most  imposing  form  of  military  aristocracy,  and  the  suffering  and 
insulted  multitude,  the  interest  is  absorbed  by  the  single  central  and  brilliant  personage,  the  &ult  is  not 
in  the  Poet's  faithful  delineation,  but  in  human  nature  itself,  which  so  readily  "bows  its  vassal  head"  before 
courage,  mind,  and  energy,  and  overlooks  the  injuries  of  the  lowly  and  ignorant  many,  when  they  are  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  valour  or  genius.  But  if  this  dramatic  effect  be  any  evidence  that  the  author  himself  had  (as  Hazlitt 
flays)  "  a  bias  to  the  arbitrary  side  of  the  question,"  what  inference  in  this  respect  are  we  to  draw  from  Julius 
Cjesar  7  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  dramatic  author  who,  in  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  excited  by  such 
questions  as  that  agitated  by  Dr.  Cowell,  in  1607,  affirming  or  denying  the  despotic  rights  of  the  crown,  (see  Hal- 
lam's  CoTtt.  HtMt.,  chap,  vi.,)  could  hold  to  a  popular  audience  such  language  and  argument  as  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Brutos,  when  he  reasons  on  Ciesar's  probable  abuse  of  greatness,  when  he  is  crowned  T  Or  what  are 
we  to  think  of  his  exciting  such  an  audience  by  the  cry  of  "  Peace,  Freedom,  Liberty !"  in  what  he  justly  styles 
"  the  lofiy  scene"  of  Ciesar's  death  ?  Again,  it  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  any  such  private  political 
bias  in  the  anthor,  that  in  an  age  when,  in  the  eyes  of  the  advocates  of  royal  power,  Brutus  was  but  an  ingrate  and 
an  aisassin,  the  Poet  should  have  represented  him  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  mild,  contemplative,  and  philo- 
sophical, yet  heroic  republican ; — that  he  should  have  gleaned,  with  minute  diligence,  from  Plutaroh,  and  put  into 
bolder  relief  in  his  drama,  every  minute  incident,  or  trait  of  kindness,  wisdom,  or  heroism,  which  could  add  to  the 
beauty  or  dignity  of  the  character  of  that  "  noblest  Boman  of  them  all."  Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
respect,  that  while  he  concentrated  the  interest  of  the  drama  upon  the  champion  of  freedom,  he  h^  effected  it  in 
part  by  throwing  **  the  mightiest  Julius"  into  the  shade.  Ceesar,  above  all  the  great  men  of  history,  had  most  of 
that  union  of  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman,  with  the  talents  of  active  life  which 
Shakespeare  loved  to  describe — that  union  of  "  the  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword,"  so  eloquently 
praised  in  Hamlet,  so  minutely  described  in  Hxnrt  V.,  (act  i.  scene  1.)  Yet  all  this  is  designedly  generalized,  not 
88  Boswell  and  others  absurdly  say,  "  from  ignorance  of  classical  learning," — ^for  the  Poet  had  all  the  learning  on 
this  point  he  wanted  before  him,  in  his  English  *'  Plutaroh ;"  and  he  knew  well  enough  that  Cesar  was  "  the  no- 
blest man  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times" — but  obviously  not  to  lessen  or  divide  the  interest,  which  is  left  to 
rest  solely  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  and  purest  republican  virtue,  great  alike  in  its  domestic  loveliness,  iu 
the  moderation  of  its  triumph,  and  the  dignity  of  its  iiJl. 

The  plain  and  inevitable  inference  from  dl  this  must  be,  that  the  Poet  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  himself,  in  his 
political  dramas,  as  the  direct  expounder  or  champion  of  any  form  of  opinion ;  but  he  shows  himself  in  these,  as 
in  his  tragedies  of  private  and  domestic  passion,  as  '^  a  noble  and  liberal  casuist ;"  painting liuman  nature  just  as  it 
appears, — ^whether  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  or  the  passions  and  sufferings  of  individualB, — with  all  its  weakness  and 
all  its  capabilities  of  greatness. 
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XT 


Scene  I.— Rome.    A  Street. 
^^   FiATioa.  Maidllui,  and  a  rabbU  of 
Citiiau. 
i.  ^*'''* '  home,  you  idle  creatnraB,  get  yon 

1>  this  1  holiday  t     What!  know  you  not, 
^eing  mecbaniaU,  yon  oneht  not  walk, 
Jl*"  a  tabcmring  day,  withont  the  aign 
^  JPM  profBMbD  I— Speak,  what  tnde  ait  thoo  1 
AT      «'■''■  ■"•  "  carpenter. 
"flr-  Whore  it  thy  leather  apniD,  and  thy  mJe  T 
w  tat  doat  ihou  with  thy  b«it  apparei  oq  7- 
'■'"^  Wi  what  trade  are  youl 


3  Oil.  Truly,  air,  in  respect  of  a  fine 
I  am  bnt,  aa  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thoul      Anawer  ma 
directly. 

2  CU.  A  trade,  tir,  that  I  hope  I  may  use  with  a 
safe  conscience ;  which  ia,  indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of 


,  thou  knaie  ?   then  nan^ty 


Flav.  What  timde, 
knave,  what  trade  I 

3  Cit.  Nay,  I  beseech  yon,  sir,  be  not  ont  with 
me:  yet  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  jou. 

Mar.   Whti  meanest  thou  by  that  I     Mend  me, 
thou  saucT  fellow  ! 

2  CU.  Why,  sir,  cobble  yon. 


JULIUS  C£SAR. 


Flav.  Thon  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  T 
2  at.  Tnilf ,  sir,  all  that  1  lire  b;  u  with  die 
nwl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradeBmsn's  matterSi  nor 
women's  matteni,  but  with  all.  I  am,  indeed,  air, 
a  Burgeon  to  old  ahoet ;  when  tbey  ere  in  great 
danger,  I  recover  them.  Am  proper  men  as  ever 
trod  upon  neat's-lefttber  hare  gone  upon  myhandi- 

Flat!.  Bat  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-daj  I 
Whj  dost  thon  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2  OU.  Truly,  Mr,  to  wear  out  their  ahoes,  to 
get  nijaelf  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  air,  we 
make  holiday  to  see  Csaar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
triumph. 

Afar.  Wherefore  rejoice?  What  conquest  brings 
he  home  1 
What  tributaries  foUow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  cbariot-wbeelH  T 
Vou  blocka,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senselesa 

O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome,  i 

Knew  you  not  Pompey  1     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walla  and  battlementa. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chuDoey-tops, 
Vour  inftnts  in  your  arms,  end  there  have  sat 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  atreets  of  Ilome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  about, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  aounda,  | 
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Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attirt! 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  wij. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pon^iey's  bW! 
Be  gone ! 

Rnn  to  your  honaee,  M  upon  yoor  kaeet. 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  phgae 
Tliat  needs  must  light  on  this  ingrv^tnde. 
Flav.  Go,  go,  good  counCiymen,  aDd,  k  i 
fault. 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort  ; 
Draw  them  to  Tiber  banks,  and  weep  ycnr  'jr 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalt«d  ahorea  of  all. 

See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  moi'd: 
They  venbh  tongue-tied  in  their  gaibinMs. 
Oo  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capito': 
This  way  will  I :  Disrobe  the  images. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremoni'*' 

Mar.  May  we  do  so? 
Vou  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lopercal. 

Ftav.  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
fie  hung  with  CEesar'E  trophies.     I'll  about. 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  alrertj : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  liurt 
These  growing  feathers  phick'd  from  Cesar''  i" 
WiU  make  him  tly  en  oidinety  pitch  ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfnhiass.         [£irA 
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ScEif  JB   II.— The  Same.    A  Public  Place. 

tcr^  in  procession^  tdth  music,  Cmsar  ;  Antont, 
rr  the  course;  CALPHUiufiA,  Portia,  Decius, 
3iCEiLO,  Bkutds,  Cassius,  and  Casca,  a  great 
rotad  Jbllaicing ;  among  them  a  Soothsayer. 

Jtts.  Calphumia, — 

Jasca^  Peace,  ho !  Cssar  speaks. 

S  Music  ceases. 
^alphomia, — 
Oal,  Here,  my  lord. 
Cdgs.  Stand  you  direcUy  in  Antonhis'  way, 
hen  he  doth  run  his  course. — ^Antonius, — 
Ant.  CsBsar,  my  lord. 
C€es.  Forget  not,  m  your  speed,  Antonius, 
)  touch  Calphumta :  for  our  elders  say, 
le  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
lake  off  their  steril  curse. 
Ant.  I  shall  remember : 

lien  Caeaar  says  *'  Do  this,"  it  is  perfoi-m*d. 
Ctes.  Set  on ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

[Music. 
Sooth.  Cseaar. 
Cos.  Ha!     Who  calls? 

Casca.   Bid    every  noise   be  still: — Peace  yet 
again.  [Music  ceases. 

Cas.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calb  on  me  ? 
hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
try,  CaBsar :  Speak ;  Caesar  is  turned  to  hear. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Cies.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 

March. 
C<gs.  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  fiice. 
Cas,  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng:  Look  upon 

Caesar. 
Ctes.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now?     Speak 

once  again. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 
C€ss.   He  is   a  dreamer;   let  us  leave  him; — 
pass. 

[Senet.     Exeunt  all  hut  Bru.  and  Cas. 
Cas,  WiU  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 
Bru.  Not  1. 
Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru,  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
ril  leave  you. 

Cos.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
Yon  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru,  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived :  If  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
1  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am, 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
^ceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Wnich  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours : 
out  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd ; 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one ;) 
^or  construe  any  fiirther  my  neglect, 
^nan  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at 
*  Wigets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 
Cos,  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your 
passion; 
By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mme  hath  buried 

Ten^      ^^  F®**  ^^®^®»  worthy  cogitations, 
eu  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 


war. 


Bru.  No,  Cassius :  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself^ 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

(Jos.  'Tisjust: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard. 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Cesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  ase's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru.   Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Cassius, 
That  you  woidd  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cas.   Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepai'*d  tci 
hear: 
And,  sinde  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  conunon  hugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  &wn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish  and  shotU, 

Bru,  What  means  this  shouting  ?    I  do  fear  tho 
people 
Choose  CsBsar  for  their  king. 

Cas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius;  yet  I  love  him  well : — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  oAe  eye,  and  death  i*  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Ccu.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
WeU,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
1  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
1  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he : 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  widi  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  **  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?" — Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  anive  the  point  proposM, 
Caesar  cried,  '*  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
Ttie  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar :  And  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 
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It  Dod  on  him. 


Ajid.  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  muk 
How  he  did  ilwke :  'tia  tnie,  thit  god  did  shake ; 
Hia  coward  lip*  did  &om  their  coloiir  flj ; 
And  that  nme  «y«  wbtme  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  loM  hia  lustre:  I  did  hear  him  groan: 


ttaik  him,  mod  writs  hia  speechea  in  thnrtak 
Alaa!  it  cried,  ''Oire  rae  some  drink,  l^mm' 
Am  b  licli  pri.     Ye  gods,  it  dotfa  amtxe  at, 
A  man  of  luch  a  feeble  temper  abonld 
So  Eet  the  stBTt  of  the  majestic  irorid, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [rShoat.    Pm^ 


Btu.  Another  nnera]  shout ! 
I  do  beUeve  that  Uieee  applauaes  are 
For  some  new  hononrs  that  are  heap'd  on  Ctesar. 

Cai.  WhVi  man,  he  doth  tranride  the  narrow 
world. 
Like  a  Colotsna;  and  we  petPr  men 
Walk  under  hia  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  oonelves  diahonourebte  graves- 
Men  at  Bome  tine  are  masteta  of  their  btei : 
The  fonlt,  dear  Bmtui,  is  not  in  onr  stan. 
But  in  oursehea,  tlict  we  are  underlings. 
Bnitna,  and  Cieaar :  Wliat  should  be  in  that  Cvsar  1 
Why  slioiild  that  name  be  aoundad   mora  than 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fiiir  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  aa  well; 
Weigh  tbem,  it  is  aa  heavy  ;  conjure  with  them, 
Britna  will  start  a  spirit  aa  anon  aa  Cesar.    [Shout. 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 


'Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cxaar  ("^  ., 
That  he  is  grown  BO  great  T  Age,  thonirt^aW" 
Rome,  thou  haat  kM  the  breed  of  Dobte  **°°°^_^ 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  nnce  the  f^ 

flood,  , 

But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  oaa  wo 
When  could  they  say,  tin  now,  that  taft'd  of  S^ 
Tliat  her  wide  walks  encompaaa'd  but  om  "'* 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  ntom  eDOD^ 
When  there  ia  in  it  bot  one  only  man- 

0  !  you  and  I  iiare  heaid  our  rathen  tij,  ^^. . 
There  was  a  Bratns  once  that  wonU  ban  ***"' 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Ron*^ 
As  easily  as  a  king.  . 

Sru.  That  youdoloveme,  I  am  nolbi)i{}*^ 
"What  yon  would  wort  me  to,  I  have  wtnf"' 
How  1  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  theM  lii>>* 

1  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  present. 

I  would  not,  BO  with  b;ve  I  might  BOtmdjA 
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any  furtber  mov'd :  What  you  have  said, 

\U  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 

^ilJ  -^^itli  patience  hear :  and  find  a  time 

li  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 

i  tlien.  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this ; 

itus  bad  rather  be  a  villager, 

an  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 

ider  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 

like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cus^   I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 

ive  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Bru,  Tbe  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 

Re-enUr  Cjcsar,  and  his  Train. 

CcLS.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 
nd  he  "will,  after  his  sour  fiishion,  tell  you 
^hat  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 
fir u.   I  w^iU  do  so : — But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
he  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cesar's  brow, 
nd  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
alphumia*s  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
lOoks  w^ith  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
A  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
leing  cToas'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 
Ca^o  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 
C^ea.  Antonius. 
AnU  Caesar. 

Caa,  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights : 
^ond*  Cassias  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
tie  diinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

AnU  Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he's  not  dangerous; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

C€e$,  'Would  he  were  &tter: — But  I  fear  him 
not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays. 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
A.S  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at.  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd^ 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

\Extuni  Casar  and  his  TVain,    Casca 
stays  behind. 
Casca.  You  puUM  me  by  the  cloak :  Would  you 
speak  with  me  ? 

Bru.  Ay«  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to- 
_.        day. 

That  Cassar  looks  so  sad  ? 
Casca.  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 
Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  had 

chanc'd. 
Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him: 
Md  being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  thus ;  and  tlien  the  people  fell  a' 
snouting. 

Bru,  What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

^.  They  shouted  thrice:  What  was  th<%liist 

ay  for?  '     . 

^<Mca.  Why,  for  that  too. 
^'■w.  Was  the  crown  offerM  him  thrice  ? 
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Casca.  Ay«  nuirry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
every  time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at  every  putting 
by,  mine  honest  neishbours  shouted. 

Cos.  Who  oflfered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru,  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the  man- 
ner of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not  mark  it. 
I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown ; — ^yet  'twas 
not  a  crown  neither,  *twas  one  of  these  coronets ; — 
and,  as  J  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once ;  but  for  all 
that,  to  my  tlunking,  he  would  foin  have  had  it 
Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by 
again :  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  lay 
hu  fineers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered  it  the  third 
time ;  ne  put  it  the  third  time  by :  and  still  as  he 
refused  it,  the  rabblement  hooted,  and  clapped  their 
chapped  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night- 
caps, and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  be- 
cause Caesar  refused  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost 
choked  Caesar ;  for  he  swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it : 
And  for  mine  own  pert,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear 
of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cas.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you :  What  ?  Did  Caesar 
swoon? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru,  'Tis  very  like :  he  hath  the  falling  sickness. 

Cos.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling  sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that;  but 
I  am  sure  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he 
pleased  and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the 
players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru.  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  him- 
self? 

Casca. .  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the 
crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered 
them  his  throat  to  cut. — An  I  had  been  a  man  of 
any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at 
a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  among  the 
rogues : — and  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  him- 
self Again,  he  said.  If  he  had  done  or  said  anything 
amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his 
infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches,  where  I  stood, 
cried  **  Alas,  good  soul !" — and  forgave  him  with  all 
their  hearts :  But  there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of 
them;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers  they 
would  have  done  no  less. 

Bru.  And  after  that  he  came,  thus  sad,  away  ? 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cas.  Did  Cicero  say  anything  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cas.  To  what  effect  ? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that  I*U  ne'er  look  you 
i*  the  face  again :  But  &ose  that  understood  him 
smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads :  but, 
for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I  could 
tell  you  more  news  too :  Marullus  and  Flavins,  for 
pulling  scarfs  off  Caesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence. 
Fare  you  weU.  There  was  moj-e  foolery  yet,  if  I 
could  remember  it. 

Cas.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  foith. 

Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.  Good  ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so :  forewell  both.         [Exit  Casca. 
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Btm.  What  a  blunt  feUow  u  this  ktowd  to  be ! 
He  was  quick  meUlo  when  he  wont  to  school. 

Cat.  So  he  ii  now,  in  executioD 
Of  any  bold  or  noblB  eDterprise, 
floweTor  he  pats  on  ihii  lardj  form. 
Thia  nidenew  ia  a  sauce  to  hi*  good  wit. 
Which  girea  men  stomach  to  dtgMt  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.    For  this  time  I  will  leave  you: 
To-morrow,  if  jrou  please  to  apeak  with  roe, 
I  wilt  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  yon  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  yon. 

Cat.  1  will  do  so  i— till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

IEtU  Brutus. 
•ee 


Thy  hoDomable  metal  may  bti  vrnn^H, 
From  that  it  ■  djspoe'd :  Therefare  tia  mM 
That  noble  minda  keep  erer  iritli  their  Bke*: 
For  who  so  Gnn  Aat  oimot  be  amlnc'd  ? 
Ceaar  doth  bear  me  hard :  Bnt  he  lores  Bnoi: 
If  I  were  Bmtoa  now,  aod  he  wai«  Caaaiat, 
He  shonld  not  bomoor  me.     I  ivil  lliia  n^ 
la  BeTeml  handa,  in  at  hia  wiodowi  throw. 
As  if  they  came  from  sereral  <ataBenB, 
Writinga,  all  tending  to  the  ^ual  opinioa 
That  Rome  bcdib  of  hie  name;   wbaeindwnnl! 
CtMar*B  ambition  ahaU  be  ^anced  at : 
And,  after  thu,  let  C«s«r  seat  him  sore ; 
For  we  wiD  shake  him,  in-  wmve  day*  endm. 
[Ea- 


Scene  n[.— The  Same.    A  Slnxt. 

Thunder   and   LtjAfntn^.     Eater,  from   oppontt 

tida,  Casca,  wiOi  kit  ncord  drawn,  and  Ciceko. 

(Se.   Qood  eveo,   Cssca:    Brought   you   Casar 

home? 

Why  are  you  breathless  T  and  why  stare  yon  so  ? 

Oiuea.  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  swny  of 

Shakes  like  a  thing  unlirm  1  O  Cicero, 
[  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
14 


Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  see* 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  fca"'' 
To  be  exalted  wi^  the  tfareat'ning  ckmdi: 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire- 
Either  there  is  a  civU  soife  in  heavea ; 
Or  else  fhe  world,  too  saucy  with  the  god>< 
Incenses  them  to  send  destracdon.  , 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wowfefW- 
Ouea.  A  common  sbve  (you  know  him*'"  ^ 
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leld  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  burn 
fjike  twenty  torches  join*d ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Sf  ot  sensible  of  fire,  remained  unscorch'd. 
besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 
Without  annoying  me :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghasdy  women. 
Transformed  i¥ith  their  fear ;  who  swore  they  saw 
Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And,  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  shrieking.    When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say 
"  These  are  their  reasons,^They  are  natnni] ;" 
For,  I  belieye,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic,  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  thincs,  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themsehres. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Good  night  then,  Casca:  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.  [Exit  Cicero. 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cos.  Who's  there  ? 
.  Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cos.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night  is 

this? 
Cas,  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 
Casca.   Who    ever  knew  the  heavens  menace 

so? 
Cos,  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of 
fiiults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk*d  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone : 
And  when  the  cross-blue  lightning  seem*d  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Cven  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 
Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt 
the  heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astomsh  us. 
Cos.  You  are  duU,  Casca ;  and  those  sparks  of 
life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not :  You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
^^y  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance. 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality, — why,  you  shall  find, 
rhat  heaven  hath  infiis'd  them  with  these  spirits, 
1 0  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 
^ow  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
Wost  Uke  this  dreadful  night ; 
1°^  blunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
f  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me. 


In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown, 
And  feaifiil,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca,  "Pis  Cesar  that  yon  mean:   Is  it  not, 
Cassius? 

Ctu.  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors. 
But,  woe  the  while!  our  fathers*  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  eovem*d  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed  they  say  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king : 
And  he  shaU  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cos.  1  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  bron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit : 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  wordly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  tills,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  oflf  at  pleasure.  [  Thunder  still. 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cas,  And  why  should  Cssar  be  a  tyrant  then  ? 
Poor  man !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :  What  tnish  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  oflfal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Ceesar !    But,  O,  grief! 
Where  hast  ihou  led  me  ?  I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman :  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made :  But  I  am  arm'd, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold,  my  hand : 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  frir 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  1  have  mov'd  ahready 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans^ 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know  by  this  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey*s  porch :  For  now,  this  fearful  nightr 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  fiivour*s  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bk>ody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one 

in  haste. 
Cas.  'Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait; 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 
Cin.   To  find  out  you:  Who*s  that?   Metellus 

Cimber? 
Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.    Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna? 
Cin.  I  am  glad  on*t.     What  a  fearful  night  is 
tills! 
There^s  two  or  three  of  as  have  seen  strange 
sights. 
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Cos.  Am  1  not  staid  for  T    TeU  me. 

Cin.  Ym,  yon  are. 

O,  Casnas,  if  you  could  but  win  the  noble  Brutus 
To  our  parQ- 

Cat.   Be  jrou  content:   Good  Cinuo,  take  this 

And  look  you,  lay  it  in  the  prator's  chair, 

Where  Brutus  may  but  lind  it ;  and  throw  this 

In  at  hii  window :  set  this  up  with  wax 

Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done, 

Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  lind  us. 

Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebooius,  there  1 

Cin.  AH,  but  Hetellus  Cimber;  and  he'i  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  >o  beMow  Aeee  paper*  as  jou  bade  me. 


Com.  That  done,  repair  to  Pmapej'a  dxtOt. 

See  Bratus  at  \o»  bouse :  three  p«rta  of  him 
Is  onis  already;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yiekb  him  onrs. 

Caaca.  O,  he  sits  high  iu  all  the  people's  hcs2 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  as. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthinaaa. 

Cat.  Him,  and  hia  woilh,  and  our  j^uat  need  <•. 

You  bave  right  well  conceited.     Let  na  go. 

For  it  is  af^r  midni^ ;  and  ere  day 

We  will  awake  him,  and  be  anre  of  him.  [£mv 
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Scene  I. — The  Sams.     Bmorua's  Orchard. 

Enter  Bkdtub. 
Bru.  What,  Lucius!  ho! — 
1  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
Give  guess  how  noar  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say ! — 
I  would  it  were  my  lault  to  sleep  so  loundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when!    Awake,  I  say!     What, 
Lncios! 

Enter  Lucius. 
Luc.  CalI'd  yon,  my  lord  T 
Bru.  Get  me  a  taper'in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  ind  call  me  here. 
Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death :  and,  for  my  part, 
T  know  DO  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
Bnt  for  the  geneiaL     He  would  be  cmwn'd : — 
^ow  that  mieht  chauge  his  tiature,  there's  the 

question. 
tifl  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 
4nd  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  himl — 

That;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  St  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from   power :   And,   to   speak   tmth  of 

Ciesar, 
I  hiTfl  not  known  when  his  aifectiona  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.     But  'tie  a  common  proof 
That  ktwliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Wherato  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face  ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend :  So  C^sar  may ; 
nien,  lest  he  may,  prevent.     And,  since  ttw  quarrel 
WiH  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
fsthion  it  thus;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
WoQld  run  to  these  and  these  extremities : 
""  iherefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  eac 
103" 


Re-enter  Lucics, 
LvfC.  The  taper  buroeth  in  yonr  ckMet,  sir. 
Searchii^  the  window  for  e  flint,  I  ibund 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up ;  and,  I  am  sure| 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  Dot  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  I 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word, 
Lac.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 

Give  BO  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[C^wni  Ote  letter,  and  reads. 

"  Bmtna,  thon  sleep's! ;  awake,  and  tee  thyself. 

Shall  K«me,  icc.     Speak,  strike,  redress ! 

Brutus,  thou  aleep'st ;  awake!" — 

Such  instigBtions  have  been  oAeu  dropp'd 

Where  1  have  took  them  up. 

"  Shall  Rome,  ice."     Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  aweT     What! 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  cali'd  a  king. 
"Speak,  strike,  redress!" — Am  I  entreated 
To  ipeali,  and  strike?    O  Rome!     I  make  thee 

promise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  diou  receivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Locms. 
Lue.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fifteen  days. 

[Knock  toithia. 
Bru.    'Tis  good.     Go   to   the   gate :   somebody 
knocks,  [Exit  Lucini. 

Since  Cassins  first  did  whet  me  ogaiust  Ceesar 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
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Like  a  pbantasma,  or  a  hideoDs  dream : 
■  Tlie  cenius  aitd  the  mortal  inslmroeDts 
Are  then  Id  couDcil ;  and  the  state  of  a  n 


Re-enter  Lociira. 
Lac.  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassiui  at  the  door. 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  U  he  alone  ' 

Luc,  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  bim. 
Bru.  Do  you  liuow  them  T 

Luc.  No,  NT ;  their  hals  are  pluck'd  about  their 

And  half  their  fiices  buried  in  their  cbaks. 
That  by  no  means  1  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  &voar. 


Bru.  Let  them  enter. 

[Eiit  Locivs. 
They  are  the  fiurtion.     O  Conspiracy ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangeroni  brovr  by  ni^lt. 
When  evila  are  most  free  T     O,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  e  cavern  dark  enou^i 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  T     Seek  none,  Caa- 

spiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability; 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebiu  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  frota  prevention. 


Cat.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  reat : 
Good  morrow,  Brutua.     Do  we  trouble  yoa  T 


Brv.  I  have  been  up  this  hoar ;  awake  oil  night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cai.  YeB.eveiy  manof  them;  and  no  man  here 
fiut  honours  yoa :  and  eveir  one  dotfa  wish 
Yoa  had  but  that  opinioD  of  yooreelf 
Which  eveiy  noble  Roman  bears  of  yoa. 
This  is  TreboDius. 

Bm.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cm.  This  Decius  Bratus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cat.  Thia,  Cnsca;   this,  Cinna;  and  this,  Me- 
tellaa  Cimber. 

Btti.  They  ore  all  welcome. 
What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  I 

Cat.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  T        [  They  tckitper. 

Dec.  Here  ties  the  east:  Doth  not  the  day  break 

Catea.  No. 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  dotfa ;  and  yon  grey  lioea 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Caaea.    Yoa   ohall  confess    that  yoa  are   both 

Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  Ban  arises ; 
Whidi  ia  a  great  w^  Krowing  on  the  south, 
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Weighing  the  yoathfol  season  of  the  year. 

Some  two  months  hence,  ap  higher  toward  the 

He  first  presents  bis  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  yoor  hands  a^  over,  one  by  one. 

Cat.  And  lot  us  swear  our  renolation. 

£ru.  No,  not  an  oath;  If  net  the  iace  of  men, 
The  saffenmce  of  our  sonis,  the  time's  abase, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  mon  drop  by  lottery.     Bat  if  these. 
As  I  am  aare  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  vsloor 
Tbe  melting  spirits  of  women ;  then,  countrymen, 
Wbat  need  we  any  spur  but  otir  own  cause 
To  prick  as  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond. 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter !  and  what  other  oath, 
Thaa  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fell  for  it  I 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  sufTering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs ;  nnto  bad  cansea  awcar 
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creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
)ven  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 
Vie  insuppressive  metal  of  our  spirits, 
link  tliat,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance, 
leed  an  oath;  when  every  drop  of  blood 
every  Koman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 
ilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 
do  break  the  smallest  particle 
iy  promise  that  hath  pRSs'd  from  him. 
5.   But  'what  of  Cicero  ?  Shall  we  sound  him  ? 
ciW  Yke  "Will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
isca.   Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 
n.  No,  by  no  means. 

et.  O  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
buy  iiien*s  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
laU  be  said  his  judgment  ruPd  our  hands; 
youths,  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit  appear, 
all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 
*ru.  O,  name  him  not;  let  us  not  break  with 

him; 
he  'wiU  never  follow  anything 
it  other  men  begin. 

Vzj.  Then  leave  him  out. 

^asca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 
Jec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch*d  but  only  Caesar  ? 
7as.  Decius,  well  urg'd : — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
irk  Antony,  so  well  belovM  of  Cesar, 
Duid  outliye  Caesar:  We  shall  find  of  him 
shrewd  contriyer ;  and  you  know  his  means, 
he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  ftr 
to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent, 
it  Antony  and  Csesar  fall  together. 
Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Ciuus 

Cassius, 
0  cut  the  head  oflf,  and  then  hack  the  limbs ; 
ike  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards : 
or  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Cesar. 
et  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
ie  all  fttand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Cesar ; 
nd  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
^  that  we  then  could  come  by  Cesar*s  spirit, 
^nd  not  dismember  Cesar !    But,  alas, 
)esar  must  bleed  for  it !     And,  gentle  friends, 
^et's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wr^hfully ; 
jet*s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
*)ot  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds  r 
^nd  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
^tir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
Vnd  after  seem  to  chide  them.     This  shall  make 
^ur  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 
Which  80  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him  ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Cesar's  arm, 
W hen  Cesar's  head  is  off. 

^^'  Yet  I  fear  him : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  beara  to  Cesar,— 
^^'  Alas,  good  Cassius !  do  not  think  of  him : 
It  he  love  Cseaar,  all  that  he  can  do 
k  ^  ^*°^«^»— talte  thought,  and  die  for  Cesar : 
Am  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 

0  R^xnrts,  to  wildness,  and  much  company, 
i  refe.  There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die ; 
*  or  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

P  [Clock  strikes. 

^Tu,  Peace !  count  the  ck)ck. 


Gm. 


The  ckx;k  hath  stricken  three. 


g«i.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

"UTkfi-     «  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Cesar  wUl  come  forth  to-day,  or  no : 


For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
C>f  fimtasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies ; 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  or  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  tonday. 

Dec,  Never  fear  that :  If  he  be  so  reeolv'd 
I  can  o'ersway  him :  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work : 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent ; 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  tlie  Capitol. 

Cos,  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour :  Is  that  the  uttermost? 

Cin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

MeL  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Cesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey ; 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  ak>ng  by  him ; 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  &shion  him. 

Cos.  The  morning  comes  upon  us :  We'll  leave 
you,  Brutus : — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves :  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  tni« 
Itomans. 

Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily ; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untir'd  spirits  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutus. 
Boy !  Lucius ! — ^Fast  asleep !     It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber: 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men : 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Por.  Brutus,  my  terd ! 

Bru.  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?     Wherefore  rise 
you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Por.  Nor  for  yours  neither.     You  have  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  And  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across : 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  urg'd  you  further ;  then  you  scratch'd  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamp*d  with  your  foot: 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafhire  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you  :  So  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled ;  and,  withal, 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour, 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  eveiy  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 
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FffTo  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health 
He  wouM  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Brtt.  Why,  so  I  do : — ^Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

Par.  Is  Brutus  sick?  and  is  it  physiral 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?     What,  is  Brutus  sick ; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  ^e  contagion  of  the  night. 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?     No,  my  Brutus ; 
Vou  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  nad  resort  to  you :  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  &ces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru,  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Par*  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle 
Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?  Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes?  Dwell  I  but  in  the 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure?  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

For.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this 
secret. 
1  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed, — Cato*s  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  &ther*d,  and  so  husbanded? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them : 
I  have  nmde  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru.  O  ye  gods. 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

[Knocking  within. 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks :  Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
AH  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows : — 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [Exit  Portia. 

Enter  Lucius,  and  Lioarius. 

Lucius,  who's  that  knocks  ? 
Luc.  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  would  speak  with  you. 
Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius !  how  ? 

Lig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble 

tongue. 
Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  yon  chose  out,  brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief!  *  Would  you  were  not  sick! 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 
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Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand. 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness !  Soul  of  Rome  I 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins  i 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.    What^s  to  do  ? 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole. 

Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must 
make  sick  ? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.     What  it  is,  my  Cains, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot; 

And,  with  a  heart  new  fir'd,  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sufficeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  FoUow  me  then. 

[ExeunL 

ScENK  II. — The  Same.    A  Boom  in  CissAa^s 

Palace. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.^  Enter  CfSAR,  in  his 

nightgown. 

Cas.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace 
to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphuinia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
**  Help,  ho !  They  murther  Caesar !"  Who's  within  ? 

Enter  a  Servant* 

Serv.  My  lord? 

des.  Gro  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.  1  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

^  Enter  Calphurnia. 

Cat.  What  mean  you,  Ciesar?  Think  you  to 
walk  forth? 
You- shall  not  slir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

C^es.  Cassar  shall  forth :  The  things  that  threat- 
en'd  me 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  frtce  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

(Jal.  CaBsar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies. 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  theur  dead: 
Fierce  fieiy  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 
Horses  do  neieh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  ^iriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Cos.'  What  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes. 

Cas.   Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 
deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
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Of  all  the  wondere  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  wiU  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant, 

What  say  the  angurers  ? 

Serv^  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to- 
day. 
Plocldag  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

CdTf.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Caesar  should  be  a  besst  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  fiiU  weU 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  w^ere  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Ccd.  Alas,  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consum*d  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  Call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We*U  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house; 
And  he  shall  say  you  sre  not  well  to-day : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cos,  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ;     . 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here*s  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.    Caesar,  all  hail!    Oood <«4norrow,  worthy 
Caesar: 
I  come  to  frttch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Cae,  And  jfou  sre  come  in  very  happy  time. 
To  bear  my  greetuw  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day : 
Cannot,  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  folser ; 
I  win  not  come  to-day :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Ced.  Say  he  is  sick. 

C«9 .  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretchM  mine  arm  so  for. 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Casaar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laughed  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Ciee.  The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come ; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satis&ction, 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know ; 
Calphuniia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue. 
Which  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  histy  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  por- 
tents, 
And  evils  imminent;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  be^*d  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted; 
^was  a  vision  fiur  and  forttmate : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath*d, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Keviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
^r  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance. 

Liiiis  by  Calphumia*s  dream  is  signified. 
^8,  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can 
say: 


And  know  it  now ;  the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Csesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a 

mock 
Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say, 
**  break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 
When  Caesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams.'* 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
**  Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid  ?" 
Pardon  me,  Caesar :  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cos.  How  foolish  do  your   fears  seem  now 

Calphumia ! 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them.-— 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : — 

Enter  Pdblius,  Brutus,  Lioarius,  Metellus, 
Casca,  Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub,  Qood  morrow,  Caesar. 

Cas.  Welcome,  Publius. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ? — 
Good  morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — 
Whatis'to'clocl? 

Bru,  Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Cat.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Awtowt. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 

Is  notwithstanding  up :  Good  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

Cas.  Bid  them  prepare  within : — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna: — Now,  Metellus : — What,  Trebonius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Csesar,  I  will : — and  so  near  will  I  be, 

lAside. 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further. 

Cees.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 
with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  strai^tway  go  together. 

Bru,  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon ! 

[ExeurU. 

Scene  III. — The  Same.    A  Street  near  the 

Capitol, 

Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  paper. 

Art.  **  Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus ;  take  heed  of 
Cassius;  come  not  near  Casca;  have  an  eye  to 
Cinna;  trust  not  Trebonius;  mark  well  Metellus 
Cimber ;  Decius  Brutus  loves  thee  not ;  thou  hast 
wronged  Caius  Ligarius.  There  is  but  one  mind 
in  all  these  men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Caesar.  If 
thou  beest  not  immortal,  look  about  you :  Security 
gives  way  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods  defend 
thee !  Thy  lover,  Artemidorus." 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along, 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  may'st  live : 
If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.    {Exit. 
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Enter  PoBTiA,  and  Lncins. 

For.  I  prithee,  boy,  mo  to  the  MDate-houae ; 
Stay  Dot  to  BDiwer  me,  bnt  get  thee  gone  : 
Why  do«l  thou  stay  ? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madani. 

Par.  I  wonld  bava  had  thes  there,  and  here 


Set  a  huge  monntain  'tween  my  heart  and  Ungw 
1  have  a  raan'i  mind,  bat  a  woman'i  might. 
How  hard  it  it  for  womeo  to  keep  (Modm]  !— 
Art  thou  here  yet  1 

Lae.  Madam,  what  ahonld  I  do! 

Ron  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  eke  T 
And  to  retuni  to  yon,  and  nothing  else  T 

Pot.  Ybb,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  W 
well. 
For  he  went  aickly  forth  :  And  take  good  note 
What  Csiear  doth,  what  auitors  preaa  t«  him. 
Hai^boy!  what  noite  U  that? 


Iittc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Pot.  Prithee,  listeD  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray, 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Lve.  Sooth,  madam,  1  hear  uothmg. 
Enter  SooOuayer. 

Par.  Come  hilhnr,  fellow  : 

Which  way  hast  Ibou  beeni 

Soolk.  At  mioe  own  house,  good  lady. 

For.  What  U't  o'clock? 

Soolk.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Por.  la  Cteaar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  7 

Soolh,  Madam,  not  yet ;  1  go  to  take  my  stand. 
To  see  him  pa«8  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Pot.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  CEnar.haat  thou  not? 

Sooth.  That  1  have,  lady :  if  it  will  pleaae  Cntar 
To  be  ao  good  to  Cxeax  aa  to  bear  me, 
I  ■hall  beMech  him  to  befiiend  himaelf. 


For.  Why,  know'at  thou  any  banu'i  inie»W 
towards  himi 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  mocb  tbit  1 
fear  may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.    Here  the  street  is  mi"'- 
The  throng  that  follows  Cssar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  pnetora.  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death: 
I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there        . 
Speak  to  great  Csesar  as  he  comes  aloag.      i""' 

For.  I  must  go  in.— Ah  me !  how  we^  s  ^ 
The  heart  of  woman  is !  O  Brutus ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterpiiw' 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me ; — Brutus  hath  a  nui 
That  Cnsar  will  not  grant.— O,  1  grow  falsi  :' 
Run,  Lucitis,  and  commend  me  to  my  lortll 
Say  I  am  merry  :  come  to  me  asain,  ' 

And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  sbt  to  ttfe. 


Scene  I.- 

A  crowd  of  Pet/pU  in  At  tlreel  leading  to  Ike  Capitol ; 
anumg  them  Artcnidokdb  and  the  Soothiayer. 
Flmaitk.  Enter  Cjmak,  Brutdh,  Cashub, 
Casca,  Dkcids,  Metellds,  TkEBONIU3,C|HI(A, 
Aktokt,  Lefiddb,  PoriuDi,  Pusutra,  and 

Cat.  The  idM  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Czskt;  but  not^ne. 

An.  Hail,  Casar!     Read  thi*  Kbedole. 

Dec.  Trobonioa  doth  dewre  yon  to  o'er-resd, 
U  your  best  leisure,  ihia  hii  humble  suit. 

Art.  O,  Ceraar,  read  mine  fiiW ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touchei  Czaar  Dearer :  Read  it,  great  Caesar. 

Cat.  Wfaattaacheiiuouneirab«llbolB*t»erv'd. 

Art.  Delay  not,  Caisar ;  read  it  inMaatly, 

C«(.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  T 

Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place, 

Coi.  What,  urge  you  your  petitioiu  in  die  street  ? 
<;oiM  to  the  Capitol. 

t'xsAK  tnleri  the  Capilol,  the  rest  filUnring.     All 
the  Senatori  me. 

Pop.  I  wish  your  entermiao  to-day  may  ihritre. 

Com.  What  enterprise,  Po]nlhu  T 

Pop.  Faro  yon  well. 

[Adtsancea  to  Cxsar. 

Bru.  What  said  Poirilitu  LenaT 

Cat.  Hewith'd,  to-day  OUT  enterphsemi^t  thrive. 
I  fear  onr  porpose  is  discoTered. 

-Bru.  Look,  bow  he  makes  to  Cssar:  Mark  him. 

Gi4.  Caaca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
BmtOB,  what  shall  be  done!     If  this  be  known, 
Cassias  or  Cssar  never  ahall  turn  back. 
For  Iwffl  slay  myself. 

■B™.  CasalDS,  bo  constant : 

r  opiliDs  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 
'  or.  ktok,  be  smiles,  and  Cessst  doth  not  change. 
'^at.  Trebonins  kHjOws  his  time ;   for,  look  you, 


Hed 


*ws  Muk  Antony  out  of  the  way. 
[ExtUTit  Ahtohi  and  TaZBOHiUB.     Cxaxn. 
and  the  Senator*  take  Ihtir  teaU. 


Dee.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?     Let  hun  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Casar. 

Btji.   He  IS  BddresB'd;   press  near,  and  second 

Cin.   Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rean  your 

Ca$.  Are  we  all  ready  I  what  ia  now  amiaa, 
That  Casur,  and  bis  senate,  must  redren! 
Mel.  Moat  high,  most  migh^,  and  most  pniasant 

MetelhiB  Chnber  throws  before  tby  seat 

An  humble  heart: —  [Kneding. 

Cira.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchbES,  and  these  k>wly  courtesies, 
Might  Gro  the  blood  of  ordinary  men ; 
And  tnm  pre-ordi nance,  and  first  decree, 
Into  the  law  of  children.     Ba  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Ciesar  bean  snch  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  Ihaw'd  from  the  true  qnaUty 
Withthatwhich  melted]  fools;  1  mean  sweet  words. 
Low  crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  &wuing. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished; 
If  Uiou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn,  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee,  like  a  cur,  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  CEEsar  doth  not  wrong :  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.  Istherenovoicemore worthy thanmyowD, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  io  great  Cesar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flactery,  Canar: 
Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Ctet.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cat.  Pardon,  Cxsar:  Cssar,  pardon: 

As  bw  ns  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  lall. 
To  beg  eofranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Ctrl.  I  could  be  well  mov'd  if  I  were  as  you  ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me : 
But  I  am  constaot  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-lu'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  wilh  unnumber'd  sparks. 
They  are  ell  fire,  aod  every  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place  : 
So,  in  the  worid :  'Tis  fumiah'd  well  with  men, 
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And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ; 

Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 

That  miassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unshak'd  of  motion :  and,  that  I  am  he 

Let  me  a  little  show, — even  in  this, 

That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish'd, 

And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin,  O  Cffisar, — 

Cas,  Hence !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.  Great  Caesar, — 

Cas.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  stabs  Casar  in  the  neck.  Cjssar 
catches  hold  of  his  arm.  He  is  then 
stabbed  by  several  other  ConspircUors, 
and  at  last  &v  Marcus  Brutus. 

C4BS.  Et  tu.  Brute  ?— Then  fall,  Caesar. 

[Dies.  The  Senators  and  People  retire  in 
confusion. 

Cin.  Liberty !    Freedom !    Tjrranny  is  dead ! — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  ciy  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
**  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement !" 

Bru.  People,  and  senators !  be  not  affrighted ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ambition*s  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where's  PubUus? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of 
Caesar's 
Should  chance — 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing; — Publius,  good  cheer; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the  people, 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.  Do  so ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trebonius. 

Cas.  Where  is  Antony  ? 

JV«.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd : 
Men,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.  Fates !  we  will  know  your  pleasures : — 
That  we  shall  die  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Casca.  Why  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of 
life 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop. 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place ; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let's  all  cry,  Peace,  Freedom,  and  Liberty ! 

Cas.  Stoop  then,  and  wash. — How  many  ages 
hence 
Shan  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown ! 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport. 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along. 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec.  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cas.  Ay,  every  man  away : 
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Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  wiD  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  heartB  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft,  who  comes  here?  Afiieadof  Antoar'^ 

Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kse«l. 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down ; 
And,  being  prostrate,  dius  he  bade  me  say : 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest : 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say,  I  lov'd  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honour'd  him,  and  ]ov*d  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resoh'd 
How  Csesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman : 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Serv.  I'll  fetch  him  presently. 

[Blxit  SertonL 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to 
fhend. 

Cas.  I  wish  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — Welcome,  Mark 
Antony. 

Ant.  O  mighty  Caesar !     Dost  thou  lie  so  k>w  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — ^Fare  thee  weH— 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank: 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rif  b 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke. 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  our  hands  and  thjis  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do,  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  dooe: 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  pait. 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points.  Murk  An- 
tony: 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  revereoes. 

Cas.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  roto's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeased 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear; 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
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I,  thsLt  did  love  CfMar  when  1  struck  him, 
tlius  proceeded. 

I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 
GU^Ii  man  render  me  his  bkx>dy  hand : 

A'larcuB  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you ; 

Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ; 

Decius  Brutus,  yours ; — ^now  yours,  Metellus ; 
i,  Oinna. ; — and,  my  valiant  Casca,  ypnm ; — 
gh  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
emen  all, — alas !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
redit  non^  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 

one  of  ti^o  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
tr  a  coifrard  or  a  flatterer. — 

I  did  love  thee,  Cssar,  O,  *tis  true : 
;n  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 
i  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death, 
ee  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 
Lie j;  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  Ibes, 
I  noble  !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  7 

I  aa  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 
5ping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 
ould  become  me  better  than  to  close 
arms  of  finendship  with  thine  enemies, 
ion  me,  Julius! — Here  wast  thou  bay^d,  brave 

hart; 
'e  didst  thou  iall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
a'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe. 
vorld  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hait ; 
I'this,  indeed,  O  world!  the  heart  of  thee. — 
w  Vike  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
St  thou  here  lie ! 
?<z«.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant,  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius ; 

le  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this ; 
len  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty. 
Cos,  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so ; 
It  what  comp&ct  mean  you  to  have  with  us  7 
^iU  you  be  prickM  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
r  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 
Ant,  Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  but  was,  in- 
deed, 
wayM  from  the  point,  by  Poking  down  on  Csesar. 
hends  am  I  with  you  iJl,  and  k>ve  you  all ; 
^pon  this  hope,  that  you  shaU  give  me  reasons 
V^hy  and  wherein  Ceesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru,  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
)ur  reasons  are  so  full  of  eood  regani, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Csesar, 
ioxx  should  be  satisfied. 

AnL  That's  all  I  seek : 

ind  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
^nd  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 
Bru,  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

^  CWj.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 

You  know  not  what  you  do :  Do  not  consent 

[Aside, 
That  Antony  speak  in 'his  funeral : 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 
firu.  By  your  pardon ; — 

WiU  myself  into  the  pulpit  first. 

And  show  the  reason  of  our  Cesar's  death : 

What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 

We  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission ; 

And  that  we  are  contented  Cssar  shall 

hi?  if^  ^™®  "^*  *°^  lawful  ceremonies. 
« Bhall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 

^9,  I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not. 

Jiru,  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Casar^s  body. 
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You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  sood  you  can  devise  of  Ciesar ; 
And  say  you  do*t  by  our  permission ; 
Else  shaU  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant,  Be  it  so ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru,  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  foDow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Anton t. 

Ant,    O,  pardon  me,   thou  bleeding  piece  of 
earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  nuns  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  Akeir  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue, — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  fiuniliar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behoki 
Theur  infants  ouarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  chok*d  with  custom  of  fell  deeds : 
And  Caesar^s  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  At6  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarches  voice. 
Cry  **  Havock,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

You  serve  Octavius  Csesar,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant,    Caesar   dkl   write   for  him  to  come  ta 
Rome. 

Serv,  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  conaihg  r 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  Caesar ! —  [Seeing  the  hody,^ 

Ant,  Thy  heart  is  big ;  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  imne  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

i^erv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of 
Rome. 

Ant,  Post  back  with  speed,  and  teU  him  what 
hath  chanc'd : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet,  stay  awhile ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men ; 
According  to  the  which  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

[Exeunt^  with  Casar*s  body. 

Scene  II. — The  Same.     The  Forum, 

Enter  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of 

Citizens, 

at.  We  will  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 
Bru,  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,, 
friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 
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And  part  the  imiiibera. — 

Thoie  that  win  bear  ma  apeak,  let  them  ttaj  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Csmiiu.  ro  with  him ; 
And  poblic  reasoiu  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Cawr'a  death. 
I  Cit.  I  win  hear  Bnitns  speak. 


2  cat-  I  win  heir  Caadnfl  ;    and  compile  da 

reasons, 
When  seveisllf  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassidi,  vrith  some  ^ttie  atn" 
BaoTOi  £9M  into  the  Rottrum 

3  CU.  The  noble  Bmtus  is  Bacaoded  :  Silnn 


Mm.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Romans,  countrynieu,  and  lovers !  hear  me  for  my 
cause;  and  be  silent,  that  j'ou  m^  hear:  believe 
me  tbr  mine  honour ;  and  have  respect  to  mine 
honour,  that  you  may  believe :  censiire  me  in  ^our 
wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses,  that  yon  may  the 
better  jadge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any 
dear  mend  of  CKsar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus' 
love  to  Cvsar  was  no  lest  than  his.  If  than  that 
friend  demand  why  Bmtus  rose  agunst  Cnsar,  ihis 
b  mr  answer,— Not  that  I  loved  Csssar  less,  but 
that  X  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Cssar  | 
were  living,  and  die  all  slaves;  than  that  Csssar 
were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men]  As  Ctesar  bved 
me,  1  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice 
at  it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him:  bat,  as  he 
was  ambitious,  I  slew  him :  There  is  tears,  for  his 
love;  joy,  for  hia  fortune  ;  honour,  for  hit  valour; 
and  death,  for  his  ambidon.  Who  is  here  so  base 
that  would  be  a  bondman  1  If  any,  speak ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Wboisheresorudetbatwonldnot 
beaRomanT  If Hny,speak',  forhimhavelofTended. 
Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  k>ve  his  country  I 
If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.    I  pause 

CU.  None,  Bmtus,  none. 

[Severid  ipeaking  at  onee. 
Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Catsar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The 
question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  CafHtol ;  his 
glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy ;  nor 
&■  offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  death. 
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Enter  Antoht  and  oOtert,  mlh  CxsAa's  ho^i- 
Here  comes  his  body,  moumed  by  Mark  kauaj: 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  hia  death,  shaH  "" 
ceive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  ceffl- 
monwealth:  As  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  WitbtB" 
I  depart :  That,  as  I  slew  my  beat  lover  tor  lb* 
good  of  Rome,  1  have  the  same  dag^r  for  my- 
self, when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  mad  mf 
death. 

Cit.  Live,  Brutua,  live !  live ! 

1  Cil.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  uuU  b* 

S  Cil.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  anceitots< 

3  Cit.  Let  him  be  Cwsar. 

4  Cit.  Caesar'a  better  put) 
Shall  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Git.  We'll  bring  him  to  hk  house  widi  ibmf 

and  clamours. 
Btv.  My  countrymen, — 

2  Cit.  Peace;  silence!  BmtBaijK*^ 
1  Cil.  Peace,  bo! 

JSru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  sliw. 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Csssar's  corpse,  and  grace  faW  ipM*^ 
Telling  to  Cksst's  glories ;  whidi  Maik  Anlooji 
By  our  permission,  is  aUow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  1  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [£n'' 

1  Cil.  Stay,  ho  I  and  let  na  hear  Mark  AUoiJ' 

3  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  puUic  duii; 
We'll  hear  him :  Noble  Antraiy,  go  up. 


Ant.  ForBnil 
4  CU.  What  i 

3  at. 

lie  finds  tumaelf 

4  0ii. 'Twerel 

1  CU.  ThiaCi 
3  CU. 

We  Bra  bleu'd  t 

2  CU.  Peace; 

Ant.  You  gem 

CU. 

Ant.  Friends, 
yonr  ean 
I  come  to  bury  C 
The  eril  that  me 
The  good  i>  oft  ii 
So  let  it  be  with 
Huh  told  you  Cg 
Kit  were  w>,  it  v 
And  grievoiuly  h 
Here,  under  le«iT 
(For  finitua  ii  ai 
So  are  they  all,  e 
Come  I  to  speak 
He  WBi  my  frieo 
But  Brutus  taya. 
And  Bmtut  is  an 
He  hsth  brought 
Whose  rwMoms  1 
Old  thii  in  Czsar  seem  ambitiouBT 

WliBQ  tbst  the  poor  have  cried,  CEesar  hath  wept : 
^mbitkin  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

I  et  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 

^i  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

Yon  ill  did  eee  that  on  the  Luporca] 

IthricG  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Wbicb  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambttioii  I 

1  et  Bmtaa  nys,  he  was  ambitiotls  ; 

Aod,  lure,  he  is  an  faonoureblB  Aian. 

'  *P«<i  Dot  to  disproTe  what  Brrjtus  spoke, 

^nt  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

ion  il  did  kiTB  lum  once,  not  without  mimd; 


What  c 


ID? 


•  withholds  yoa  then   to   mourn   fer 


0  jtidgment,  ihon  art  fled  to  brutiBh  beasts, 

Aod  men  have  lost  their  reasoa  i^Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  CKsar, 
And  I  mnst  panse  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  CU.  Methinks  there  ia  much  reason  in  his  say- 

2  CU.  If  thou  conwder  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Cnsar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  OU.  Has  he,  masters  T 

1  fear  there  wiU  a  worse  come  in  his  place 
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scisi: 


4  CU.  MarkM  ye  his  words  ?    He  would  not  take 
the  crown ; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Cit,  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Cit.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Cit  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than 

Antony. 

4  CU.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant,  But  yesterday,  the  woid  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

{Which,  pai-don  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 

Unto  their  issue. 

4  Cit.  We'll  hear  the  will :  Read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Cit.  The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not 
read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  wiU  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  Cit,  Read  the  will ;  we'll  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient?  Will  you  stay  a  while? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  teU  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar :  I  do  fear  it. 

4  at.  I^ey  were  tnutors :  Honourable  men ! 

Cit,  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2  Cit.  They  were  villains,  murderers :  The  will! 
read  the  will ! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?     And  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Cit,  Come  down. 

2  Cit.  Descend.    [He  conies  down  from  the  Pulpit. 

3  Cit,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Cit.  A  ring ;  stand  round. 

1  at.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2  Cit.  Room  for  Antony ; — ^most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  fki*  off . 
Cit,  Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant,  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  sununer's  evening,  in  his  tent ; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  curaed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Cesar  follow'd  it, 
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As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  reaolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  do  ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  -was  Caeaar*s  angel: 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caeaar  kyv'd  \m 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  sa^w  hini  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite  vanquish'd  him:  uen  burst  liu  migfarf  bitr. 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  fiice. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  £eiL 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  doivrii. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  os. 
O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  yoo  feel 
The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what  weep  you,  when  you  but  bebo*d 
Our  Ccesar's  vesture  wounded  ?      Look  you  hers. 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  irvith  tnitss 

1  Cit,  O  piteous  spectacle ! 

2  Cit.  O  noble  Cssar ! 

3  Cit.  O  woful  day ! 

4  Cit.  O  traitoi-s,  villains ! 

1  Cit.  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

2  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged :  revenge ;  aboat,— 
seek, — burn, — fire, — kill, — sky! — ^let  not  a  tn^ 
live. 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit.  Peace  there : — Hear  the  noble  Aalooy- 

2  Cit.  We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  liim,  well 
die  with  him. 

Ant.  Qood  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  noC  sCff 
YOU  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable ; 
What  private  grie&  they  have,  alas !  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  hoDoursU^r 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ;      ' 
But  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  diat  they  know  full  wel 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  nave  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  wor&, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar*s  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Bmtfls, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Cit.  We'll  mutiny! 

1  Cit.  We'll  bum  the  house  of  Brutus ! 

3  Cit,  Away  then;  come,  seek  the  conspbators- 
Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear  me 

speak. 
Cit.  Peace,  ho !    Hear  Antony,  most  noble  Ad- 

tonv. 
Ant.  Why,  fiiends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  oot 
what: 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves  ^ 
Alas,  you  know  not — I  must  tell  you  then  :— 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 
•    Cit.  Most  true ;  the  will : — diet's  stay,  and  heir 
the  will. 
Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Cesar's  smI' 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives. 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmta. 
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2  at.     IkCfMt  noble  Casar' — we'll  revenge  hit 

death. 

3  est.    O  rojal  Ceur! 
A.nt.    Hear  me  willi  patieoce. 
Ge.    Peace,  bo! 

^nt.    Moreover,  he  hatfa  left  jfOD  all  hia  walka, 
tliB  piriTate  aibours,  tnd  Dow-pkated  orclunl*, 
3n  this  Bide  Tiber  %  he  hath  left  them  rou, 
A.Qd  to  your  hein  for  eter ;  common  pieaiure*, 
To  ^valk  abroad,  and  recreate  jouraelTea. 
Here  Traa  a  Cssar!     When  comes  anch  anotherT 

1  Oil,    Never,  never! — Come,  away,  away ! 
We'll  burn  hia  body  in  the  holj  place. 
And  with  the  branda  fire  the  traitors'  boiuea. 
T«Ve  np  the  body, 

2  at.   Oo,  fetch  fire. 

3  est.   Pluck  down  bencbee. 

K  Cit.   Pluck  dovn  foniu,  windowa,  anything. 

[Examt  O'tunw,  leiA  the  body. 
Ant.   Now  let  it  work!     Mischief,  thoD  an  afoot. 
Take  thou  >That  coune  thoD  wUt! — How  now, 
fellow? 

Enter  a  Sertant. 
Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome, 
jlnt.  Where  is  he? 

iS«rv.  He  Bod  Leptdus  are  at  Csesar's  house. 
Ant.  Aod  tbither  will  I  rtrai^t  to  visit  him : 
He  cornea  upon  a  with.    Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  thia  mood  will  give  lu  anything. 

Serv.   I  heard  him  Bay,  Brutus  and  Cassias 
Are  rid  like  madman  throngh  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike  thay  had  some  notice  of  the  people. 
How  I  had  moT'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

ScKHE  III.— The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Cibba,  the  Poet. 

Crn,  Idreamtto-ni^tthat  IdidfeastwithCxsar, 


And  things  ontnckily  chaive  my  hnta^ : 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doora, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizem. 

1  CU.  Wbat  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit.  Whither  are  you  goiogT 

3  at.  Where  do  you  dweU  T 

4  CU,  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelorf 

2  CU.  Answer  eveir  man  directly. 
1  CU.  Ay,  and  briefly. 

4  CU.  Ay,  and  wisefy 

3  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  beat. 

Cin,  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I  going  I 
Where  do  I  dwell?  Am  I  a  married  man  or  a 
bachebr !  Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly, 
and  briefly,  wisely,  and  trufy ;  wisely  I  aay,  I  am 


Proceed;  directly. 

Cin.  DirectlT,  I  am  going  to  Cnsar's  ftmerel. 
1  CU.  As  a  mead,  or  an  enemy  T 
Cin.  As  a  friend. 

3  CU.  Tbat  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  CU.  For  your  dwelling, — briefly. 
Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  CapiloL 

3  CU.  Yonr  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  CU.  Tear  him  to  piecea,  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cin.  I  am  Ciona  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  ha  bad  veraes,  tear  him  for 
his  bad  veraes. 

On.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspiratori 
3  CU.  It  is  uo  matter,  lus  Dame's  Cinna;  plnck 
but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  giring. 
3  CU.  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come,  hranoa,  M ! 
firebrands.  ToBrutiu',  toCassius';  bumall.  Sodm 
to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Caaca'i;  some  to 
Ligarina':  away;  go.'  [Exetmt. 


Oct,  Yoor  brother  too  must  die :  CooaoDt  yon, 

Lepidml 
Lep.  I  do  coDMnt — 

OcL  Prick  him  down,  Antonj. 

Lep.  UpOD  coDdition  Pnbliut  ihall  oot  lire. 
Who  '»  TOUT  aister'a  son,  Mark  AdIod;. 

AnL  He  ahsU  not  live :  look,  with  «  spot  I  damn 

But,  LepidoE,  go  yon  to  Cterar'i  bouae ; 
Fetch  the  will  nither,  and  we  ahall  detamuDO 
How  to  cat  off  Borne  charge  in  legades. 

Lep.  What,  ihall  I  find  tod  heret 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol. 

[ExU  LEPiorg. 

AtU.  Thii  ia  a  alight  uutiieritable  man, 
Meet  lo  be  sent  on  erraods :  Is  it  lit, 
The  tfaree-fold  world  divided,  he  ihonld  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  I 

Oet.  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  ahould  be  prick'd  to  die, 
Id  our  black  senteoce  and  proscription. 

Ant.  OctBviua,  I  have  aeeo  more  days  than  jou  : 
Aod  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  thia  maa. 
To  ease  ourselrea  of  divera  slanderous  klada, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  buiioesa, 
Either  led  or  drivea,  as  we  pcint  the  way ; 
And  having  brou^t  our  treasure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  hia  bad,  aud  tarn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  aas,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  grase  in  contraoni. 

Oct.  '  You  may  do  your  will ; 

Bat  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  hoiae,  Octaviua ;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
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It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  light, 

To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on ; 

Hia  corporal  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit. 

And,  in  some  taste,  ia  Lepidns  but  so; 

He  must  be  taught,  and  tnun'd,  and  bid  go  forth: 

A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 

On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations. 

Which,  out  of  use,  and  atai'd  by  other  men, 

Be^  his  fiishion :  Do  not  talk  of  him. 

But  aa  a  proper^.     And  now,  Octaviua, 

Listen  great  things. — Brutus  and  Cassias 

Are  levying  powers  :  we  must  atnight  make  bsH  '• 

Therefore,  let  our  alliaoce  be  combio'd. 

Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd; 

And  let  ua  presently  go  ait  in  council. 

How  covert  matters  may  be  best  diacloa'd, 

And  open  perils  aurest  anawer'd. 

Oct.  Let  ns  do  so :  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
Aod  bny'd  about  with  many  enemies  ; 
And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  heart*,  1  feWt 
Millions  of  mischief.  [Eiefl- 

I  Ac  OmV 

Drwm.    EKUt  Bkotds,  LnciLins,  Lucius,  w 
Sotdkrt!  TiTiHitrsdfuj  PmDARuam««ttnflk>- 

Bm.  Stand,  ho ! 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  ho '.  and  stand. 

JSni.  What  now,  Lucilius!  ia  Caa^ua  aesrf 

Luc.  He  ia  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  coma 
To  do  you  sahitatbn  from  his  maater. 

[PiKDABtis  giwt  a  Utter  tc  Bun)' 

Bru.  Hegreetamewell. — Yoar master, FinhnUi 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers, 


ACT  IV. 


JULIUS  CMSAR. 


Hath  given  me  iome  worthj  caom  to  iriih 
TbioKS  doiMi  QodoDe :  but  if  ha  be  at  haiid 
I  ahaS  be  aatiafied. 

Pm.  I  do  not  doubt 

Bnt  that  lay  DoUe  muter  will  appear 
Snch  as  he  b,  fUU  of  regard  and  honoor. 

Bra.  He  ia  not  doubted. — A  word,  LuciUoa; 
Hon  he  receiv'd  7011,  let  me  be  reaolf'd. 

Luc.  With  conrtaqr,  and  with  re*pect  enough ; 
But  Dot  with  anch  famUtar  iDataocei, 
Nor  with  (Dch  free  and  frieBdlj  coaference, 
As  he  hath  naed  of  old. 

Bru.  '     Thon  haat  deecrib'd 

A  hot  friend  cocdlng:  Erer  note,  Luciliua, 
When  lofe  benoa  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  nseth  an  enforced  ceremonjr. 
There  are  no  tricka  in  plain  and  simple  &ith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  hones  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  blood;  apur. 
They  &I1  their  creata,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Cone*  hi*  army  on  1 

Luc.  They  mean  thia  night  in  Sardia  to  be  qnar- 
ter'd; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general. 
Are  come  withCaasius.  [March  wtJAtn. 

Bru.  Halt,  be  is  arriv'd  :— 

Much  gently  ott  to  meet  him. 


Enter  CMStpa,  and  Soldiert. 

Com.  Stand,  ho! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho !    Speak  the  word  aking. 

Withvt.  Stand. 

WlthiH.  Stand. 

Wi&m.  Stand. 

Cat.  Most  noble  brother,  yon  hare  done  ma 


JBrti.  Jud^e 


<,  you  gods !     Wtnag  I  mine 

And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wnnig  a  brother  T 
du.  Brutus,  this  sober  Ibrm  of  yours  hides 

And  when  yon  do  them — 

Bru.  Caasina,  be  codtent ; 

Speak  yom:  grie&  softly, — I  do  know  you  well : — 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
Whkh  ahonid  pereeire  nothing  but  love  from  na. 
Lot  us  not  wrangle :  Bid  them  more  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Caanua,  enlarge  your  griefa, 
And  I  will  gife  you  audience. 

Can,  Pindarua, 

Bid  our  commanden  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  thia  ground. 

Bru.  Lncilios,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  teat,  till  we  have  done  onr  cooferanee. 
Let  LnouB  and  Titinios  gnard  oar  door.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IT. 


JULIUS  CJESAR. 


ScKNK  III. — Within  the  Tent  ofBKVTus.    Lucius 
and  TiTiifiuB  at  tame  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Brutus,  and  Cassius. 

Cas.  That  you  have  wrongM  me  doth  appear  in 
this: 
You  have  condeinn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Peila, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a 
case. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemnM  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cos.  1  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corrup- 
tion. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cos.  Chastisement! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  re- 
member !  ' 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice*  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?     What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cat.  Brutus,  bait  not  me ; 

1*11  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Qo  to ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cos.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cos.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas.  Is't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  fHghted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cos.  O  ye  gods!   ye  gods!     Must  I  endure  all 
this? 

Bru.  All  this  ?  ay,  more :  Fret,  till  your  proud 
heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?     Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?     By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you !  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
1*11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glaid  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  every  way;  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus; 
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I  said  an  ehler  sddier,  not  a  better 
Did  I  say  better? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I 

Cas.  When  Cesar  liv'd  he  durst  not  tfaa  bp 
mov'd  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  lisre  m^ 
ed  him. 

Cas.  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  yaa  dnri  x. 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  k^. 
I  Duty  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sonyi' 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  arm*d  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me:- 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wriaf 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  tzash 
By  any  indirection !     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me :  Was  &at  done  like  Ctsi^' 
Should  I  have  answer*d  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetona. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counten  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderfooits. 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not : — he  was  but  a  t>(^ 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  tf'^ 

my  heart : 
A  friend  shoukl  bear  his  fHend*s  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  diem  on  me. 

Cas.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  feohF- 

Cas.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  fiwl^' 

Bru.  A  flatterer*s  would  not,  though  they  ^ 
appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Qu.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  cois^' 
Revenge  youraelves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  brav*d  by  his  brother; 
Check*d  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observU 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam*d  and  conn*d  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — There  u  my  dagfieri 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus*  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  beest  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for,  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worat  thou  k)v*dst  hito 

better 
Than  ever  thou  lov*dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger: 

Be  angiy  when  you  will,  it  shaU  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  fluit  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enA>rced,  shows  a  has^  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  fir'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
Wlien  grief,  and  blood  iU-temper*d,  vexeth  bim  ? 


JULIUS  CfiSAR. 


'#-u.    AAThsD  I  Bpoko  that  I  wh  ill-teraper'd  Um. 
'exA.  Do  yoa  confeM  so  much  T    Gire  me  jowc 

r>-«(.  And  1117  beut  loo. 

VzA.  O,  Brataa!— 

trt4.  What's  the  matter  t 

*cz«.  Have  yon  not  lore  eDon^  Ca  bear  with  me, 

L^n  that  nafabomoarirtiichmjiiKitlier  ^eme 

kea  roe  foi^ntfall 


Bru.  Ym,  Casaina;  and,  from  hflncafbrth, 

When  jaa  are  orer-eaniett  with  jonr  Bmtoa, 
He'll  tlunk  your  mothsr  chidei,  and  leave  ^u  so. 
[NoitemAiH. 

Pott.  [WiAin.]  Letmegotn tOMethegenerala; 
There  U  lome  gnidge  between  them,  'cia  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Lue.  rmiMn.]  Yoa  ahall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet.  [Wilhiii.]  Nothing  bnt  death  shall  Kay  me. 


Enter  Poet. 
Ca».  How  now?    What'a  the  matterT 
PotU  For  ihame,  you  generals:  What  do  yon 

Love,  kA  be  fiienda,  u  two  tuch  men  ihould  be ; 
For  1  bavB  leen  more  yean,  I  am  Bure,  than  ye. 

Com.  Ha,  ba !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme ! 

firv.  Get yoD  hence,  sirrah;  saucy  fellow,  hence! 

Cat.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bn.  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his 


Whit  tbonld  the  wu 
Compuioii,  hence ! 


do  with  these  jigging  fools  1 


Enter  Lnciuns,  and  Titihidb. 
Btu.  Lucilins  and  Tidolu,  bid  the  commaudere 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cat.  And  come  yourselres,  and   bring  Mnsssh 
with  yon, 
Immediately  to  us. 

[Exemil  LuciUDB  and  Titihius. 
Btu.  Lncios,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cat.  I  did  not  think  you  could  liave  been  so  angry. 
Btu.  O  Casaius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cat.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  ose. 
If  you  pve  place  to  accidental  evils. 
Btu.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better  I'-Fortia  is 

Cat.  Ha!  Portia! 
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ACT  IV. 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


tcsn 


Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cos*  How  'scap'd  I  kilfing  when  I  croM*d  you 

80? — 

0  insupportable  and  touching  loss! — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence, 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong; — ^for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came : — With  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 

Cos.  And  died  so  ? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cos,  O  ye  inunortal  gods ! 

Enter  Lucius,  with  wine  and  tapers. 

Bru,  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bowl 
of  wine : — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.        [Drinks, 

Cos.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge : — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 

1  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus*  love.    [Drinks. 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius : — ^Welcome,  good  Mes- 
sala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cos.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenor. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription,  and  biOs  of  outkwiy, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cos.  Cicero  one  T 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead. 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  } 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  7 

Bru.  Nothing,  IVfessala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you  7     Hear  you  aught  of  her  in 
yours? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  fiirewell,   Portia. — We  must  die, 
Messala: 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  en- 
dure. 

Cos.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.      What  do  you 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  7 

Cos.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason  7 

Cos.  This  it  is : 

'Tis  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us :  I 
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So  shall  he  vraste  his  means,  wesuy  his  sq^eb, 
Doine  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  tying  slaB. 
Are  vaXL  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Gbod  reasons  must,  of  force,  ^e  pis:f  t 
better. 
The  pec^le,  *twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground. 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forcM  affectioa ; 
For  they  have  grudged  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refreshed,  new-added,  and  enooorag'd; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  ofi^ 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  race  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cos.  Hear  me*  good  bntbe 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note  Re- 
side, 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Our  legions  are  brim-fuU,  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fbrtnne; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  fiill  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos.  Then,  with  your  wiH  go  «• 

We^n  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  PhUippi* 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  tak, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cos.  No  more.     Good  o^* 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown. — [ExULiucivs.] — ^Faifr 
weU,  jg^od  ftfessala ; — 
Good  night,  Titinius : — ^Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cos.  O  my  dear  brocher! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  *tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Everything  is  well. 

Cos.  Good  ni^t,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  gpod  brotlier> 

7\t.  Mes.  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  ob<'; 

[Exeunt  Cassius,  Titwius,  a»<? 
Messala. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  &ie  gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.    Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak*st  drowsily: 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;    thou  art  o'e^ 

watchM. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men : 
1^11  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro,  and  Claudius ! 

Enter  Varro,  and  Claudius. 

Far,  CaDs  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  de^P 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Vdr.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  witdi 
your  pleasure. 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so :  fie  down,  good  an  • 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bediink  roe. 


JULIUS  C£SAR. 


)'■  ths  book  r  Hmght  for  n : 
jK   iC  in  the  pocket  of  mj  gowD. 

[Serwmi*  lit  doten. 
jujr.  T  WBi  rare  your  lordahip  did  not  gi*e  it  me. 
3rtM..    Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  1  am  much  fbr- 

Ketfol. 
ast:  ebon  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyea  awhik, 
d  touch  thy  iiutnunoDt  a  Btnin  or  two  ? 
FI.UC    Ay,  my  lord,  aa  it  please  you. 
Bru..  It  doea,  my  boy : 

rouble  thee  too  mnch,  but  thon  art  wiDing. 


haiB  slept,  my  lord,  already. 
Bru.  It  wa*  wall  dooe ;  end  tboD  ihalt  sleop  agua ; 
I  will  not  hold  then  long;  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [J\func,  and  a  Song. 

This  ii  a  ileepy  tune  : — O  mord'roiu  slumber  I 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace,  upon  my  boy. 
That  playa  thee  music  ? — Oentle  knaie,  good  oight ; 
I  will  not  do  thee  ao  mnch  wrong  to  wake  ibee. 


If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  inatrunient  i 
ru  take  it  from  thee :  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  tee,  let  me  see : — U  not  the  leaf  tum'd 

Whore  1  left  reading  1     Here  it  ia,  I  think, 

{He  rit*  down. 

Enter  the  Qhott  o/Cmsau. 
Hott  ill  Aia  lapor  bunu! — H»!    who    cornea 


I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  appaiitioD. 
It  comes  upon  me  :— Art  thou  anything? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  deril. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  T 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

Gkoit.  Thy  Bfil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Wliy  com'st  thou  T 

GhiMt.  To  ten  thee,  thou  shall  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Brv.  Well :  Then  I  shall  see  tbee  agun  T 
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Ghott.  Ay,  at  PhilipiH. 

[  Ohott  conu ' 

Bru.  Whj,  I  will  see  tfaee  U  Pnitippi  then. 
Now  1  havB  taken  heart  thou  ranuheit : 
IH  spirit,  I  wookl  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
B07!  Lucios! — Varro!  ChudiuB!  Sin, awake! — 
Claudhu! 

Luc.  The  ftrings,  my  lord,  are  &]ae. 

Bru.  Hb  ihinlLB  he  Mill  U  at  hia  inatnuneDL — 
Lucius,  awake ! 

Lve.  My  lord. 

Bru.    Didat  thoD  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so 

Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 
Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst :  Didat  thou  see  any- 
thing? 


Lue.  NoAing,  my  lord- 
Am.  Sleep  again,  LncilU. — Simh,  Ckodm 
Fellow  thou.'  awake! 

far.  My  lord. 

Clou.  My  kird. 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  airs,  in  yoor  slct; 

For.  Clou.  Did  we,  my  k>rd  T 

Bru.  Ay :  saw  ym  aDTlk:^ 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clou.  Nor  I,  mv  iir. 

Bru.    Oo,   and   commend   me    to   my   bfcdr 
Cossius; 
Bid  him  set  on  hia  powers  betimes  befnv. 
And  we  wili  follow. 

far.  Ctau.  It  ahoU  be  dooe,  mv  y-r- 


^ 


SCEKC  I Tht  Plaiiu  of  Pkilippi. 

Enter  OcTAViDS,  Antont,  and  their  Army. 
Oct.  Now,  AatoQf ,  our  hopes  are  answered  i 
You  aaid  the  eoem}'  would  not  come  dowD, 
But  keep  the  bills  and  upper  re^ons ; 
It  proves  Dot  hi  :  their  battles  are  Ht  hand ; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Phillppi  here, 
Anaweriiig  before  we  do  derannd  of  them. 

Ant,  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it ;  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  pinces ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  rasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage , 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Matatger. 
Meat.  Prepare  3^>u,  generab: 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavhis,  lead  your  battle  sofUy  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  fieM. 
Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 
Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 
Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you ,  out  1  will  do  so. 

[March. 
Orum.    Enter  Bbptus,  Cassids.  and  their  Army ; 
Ldcilius,  TtTiNiDS,  Messala,  andothcn. 
Brv.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Cat-  Stsi^  fast,  Titinnu:   We  must  out  aod 

talk, 
0^-  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  bati.e? 
Ant.  No,  Ctesar,  we  v/ill  answer  on  their  charge. 
^^rtfl  Eonh;  the  generals  would  have  some  woris. 
Oa,  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 


Bru.  Words  before  blows:  Is  it  so,  countrymen? 
Oct.  Not  that  we  lore  words  better,  as  you  do. 
Bru.   Good  words  are  better  thau  bad  strokes, 

Oclavius. 
Ant.  Iti  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 

Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Cscsar's  heart. 
Crying,  "Long  live!  hailC>esar!" 

Cat,  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybta  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stiogtess  too. 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
Fur  you  have  stolen  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And,  veiy  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.   Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  yonr  vile 
daggers 
Hnck'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Cssar: 
You  show'd  your  teeth  .^ke  apes,  and  fawn'd  hke 

hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bondman,  kissing  Cxsav's  feet; 
Whilst  damned  Crscb,  like  a  cur,  behind, 
Struck  CiEsar  on  the  neck.    O  you  Hatterers ! 

Cat.  Flatterers! — Now.  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  ofTended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause;  If  arguing  make 

The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look,  1  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators ; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  1 — 
Never,  till  Ciesar's  th re e-and -thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd  ;  or  till  another  C»sar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru.  Ccesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 
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Oct  So  I  hope ; 

1  was  not  born  to  die  on  Bratus*  sword. 

Bru,  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Yoang  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honourable. 

C€u.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such 
honour, 
JoinM  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct,  Come,  Antony ;  away. — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth : 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Cos.  Why  now,  blow,  wind ;  swell,  billow ;  and 
swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho !  Lucilius ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Lw.  My  lord. 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  converse  apart. 

Cos.  Messala, — 

Mes.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will, 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelled  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  £picurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perched, 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands. 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us ; 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone ; 
And  in  then:  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  prey ;  their  shallows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cas.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly;  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  ! 
But,  since  the  afifairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain. 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ? 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself  i — I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life : — arming  myself  with  patience. 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers, 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle. 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Through  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru.   No,   Cassius,  no :    think  not,  thou   noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun ; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  fi&rewell  take : — 
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Forever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Casehis! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Qu.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  fitre^rell,  Bratsb ' 
If  we  do  meet  aeain,  we'll  smile  indeed  ; 
If  not,  *tis  true  wis  parting  was  ^reli  made. 

Bru.  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  maii  mtrr 
know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufiiceth  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho !  a^ny ! 

Scene  II.— The  Same.     The  Field  ofBault. 

Alarum.    Enter  Brutus,  and  Messaxa. 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  thn^e 
biUs 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side :   [Dottd  oIotvl 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  oveidirow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[EmM^ 

Scene  III. — The  Same.    Another  part  of  ik< 

Field. 

Alarum,    Enter  Cassius,  and  Titiniits. 

Cas.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  viOains  fly ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  eariy: 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil. 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  myJord,  fly  further  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord ! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  &r  off. 

Cas.  This  hill  is  far  enough.  Look,  look,  Titinius: 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire ! 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov*st  me. 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thooebt 

( t^iil- 

Cas.  Gro,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill ; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[Exit  Pindarus. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Pin.  [Above.l  O  my  lord ! 

Cas.  what  news?     ' 

Pin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur; 
Yet  he  spurs  on. — Now  they  are  almost  on  him; 
Now,  Titinius! — Now  some  'light: — O,  he 'lights 

too: — 
He's  ta'en ; — and  hark !  they  shout  ibr  joy. 

Cas.  Come  down,  behold  no  more. — 
O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  &ce ! 


JULIUS  CMSKK. 


r  PlHDARDB. 


Uome  fiither,  sirrvh  i 

in  Parthia  lid  I  take  theo  prisooer; 

And  then  I  awore  thee,  Mving  of  thy  life. 

That  whaUoerer  I  did  bid  thee  do 

Tbou  shouldst  attempt  it.    Come  now,  keep  thine 

Now  be  a  freeman ;  and,  with  this  good  sword, 
That  ran  throagh  Cxsar'a  boweU,  search  thie  bo«om. 
Stand  not  to  aoawer :  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts ; 
And,  inrhen  mj  face  is  cover'd,  as  'tis  now, 
Uuide  thou  the  sword. — Cieaar,  thou  art  reven|;'di 
Even  with  the  Bword  that  kill'd  thee.  [IHei. 

Fin.    So,  1  am  free  ;   jet  would   not  bo  have 

Durst  I  have  done  mjr  will.  O  Cbbmus! 
Far  from  tfaiB  countrj  Ptndams  sbal)  run. 
Where  never  Ronun  shall  take  Dote  of  him. 

[£ii(. 
Re-enter  Titiriub,  triA  Me9sai.a. 
Afes.   It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  (br  Octaviua 
la  overthrown  by  ooble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassiua*  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tii.   Theae  tidings  will  well  comftn  Cassios. 
Met.  Where  did  you  leave  him  T 
Tit.  All  disconsolate. 

With  PindarvB  hia  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Met.  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground  I 
Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.  O  my  bean! 
Met.  Is  not  that  be  ? 

3Yf.  No,  this  was  he,  MeswJa, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 


So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  Bet; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !    Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clonds,  dews,  and  dangers  come;  our  deeds  are 

Mistmst  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Met.  Miatrustofgood  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melaocholy's  child! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  7     O  error,  soon  conceiv'd. 
Tbou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thre. 

TU.  WhaL  Pindaroa!     Where  art  thou,  Pin- 

Met.  Seeli  him,  Titinius :  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  hia  ears :  I  may  aaj,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messab, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  tiia  while. 

[Exit  Mess  ALA. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  iHends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wrenlh  of  victory, 
And  bid  rae  give't  thee  T    Didst  tbou  not  hear  their 

Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  everything. 
But  hold  then,  take  this  ^land  on  thy  brow ; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  gjve  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  ^wce, 
And  see  bow  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods : — This  b  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius'  Bword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

[C,„. 


^,    '•'■, 


lite- 
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AUzrum,    Re-enUr  Me89ai^,  with  Brutus,  young 
Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Luciiiius. 

Bru.  Wnere,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie  ? 

4f(».  Lo,  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mouining  it. 

Bru»  Titinius*  &ce  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius! 

Look,  whe*r  he  have  not  crown*d  dead  Cassius ! 

Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these  ? — 
The  last  of  aJl  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 
ft  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more 

tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
[  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body ; 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field. — 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on : — 
*Tis  three  o*clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.       [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Alarum.    Enter ^  fightings  Soldiers  of  both  Armies ; 
then  Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countiymen,   O  yet  hold  up  your 

heads! 
Colo.   What  bastard  doth  not?     Who  will  go 
with  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field : — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyi-antB,  and  my  country^s  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

[Charges  the  enemy. 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend ;  know  me  for  Brutus. 
[Exit,  charging  the  enemy.    Cato  is  over- 
powered,  and  falls. 
Luc.  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius ; 
And  mayst  be  honoured,  being  Cato's  son. 
1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kUl  me  straight ; 

[Offering  money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour*d  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho !    Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta*en. 
1  Sold,  ril  tell  the   news. — Here  comes  the 

general : — 

Enter  Antont. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough ; 
I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but,  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  wortli :  keep  this  man  safe. 
Give  him  all  kindness  :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on. 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead : 
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And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavios'  tent* 

How  eveiythiDg  is  chanc*d.  [Exnac. 

Scene  V. — Another  part  oj  the  J'^teui. 
Enter  Brvtvs,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  St&ato,  s^^^ 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  oo  Vk^ 
rock. 

Clu  Statilius  showed  the  torchlight;  hut,  my  bid 
He  came  not  back ;  he  is  or  ta^en,  or  siain. 

Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  Skying  is  the  word: 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.    Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[  Wlkisperin£. 

Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord  ?    No,  not  for  all  the  wcdi 

Bru.  Peace  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  rn  rather  kill  mj^t. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius. —    [  Whispers  A.-i. 

Dar.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  I 

Cli.  O,  Daixlanius! 

Dar.  O,  CUtus ! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  ■ 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  griei^ 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volunmius :  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius: 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis,  once ; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  VoIumniuJs 
Thou  know^st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  prithee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.  That's  not  an  office  for  a  fnend,  my  lord. 

[Alarum  stil'^ 

Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord ;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you — and  you ; — and  you,  Vi>- 
lumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countsymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  histoiy : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rast. 
That  have  but  labour'd^to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.     Cry  within ;  Fly,  fly,  flj! 

Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly! 

Bru.  Hence ;  I  will  follow. 

[^Exeunt  Clitus,  Dardanius,  and  VoLUicrius. 
I  prithee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it: 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  fiice, 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.    Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  Fare  you  well 
my  lord. 

Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato.— Csesar,  nowbefitiO: 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  runs  on  his  sword,  and  die*- 


JULIUS  CMS.KV.. 


Xetreat.     Enter  Octatidb,  Autokt, 
TiS-W^asjaji,  LnciLius,  and  Oiar  Army. 

Oct.    -Wbat  mm  is  that? 

Mrs.    "ti/ly   muter's  msDy— Strato,  wbera  is  thjr 

Slrtz.  KreefromthebondegefouarBin.MesaBla; 
he  conqueron  can  but  nuke  a  fire  of  him; 
or  Brutus  only  orercaroe  himself, 
nd  no  nuui  el»e  hath  hononr  bj  bis  death. 
Ltuc.    So  Bmtiu  ahould  be  found. — I  thanlt  thee, 

*ti  '  " 

Oct. 


"'aWavr,  -wilt  thou  bestow  thf  time  with  me! 
Stra.  Ay,  if  Mesaaln  will  prefer  me  to  yon. 
Oct.    T>o  so,  good  Measala. 


Met.  How  died  my  master,  Stntto? 

Sira.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  il. 

Ma.  OctaiiuB,  then  lake  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  aervice  to  my  master. 

Ant,  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  eoiupirnton,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  io  envy  of  great  Cssar ; 
He  only,  iu  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  comroon  good  to  all.  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  wag  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  np. 
And  say  to  all  the  worM,  "  This  was  a  man  !** 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  ua  use  hint, 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  5e, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honoumbly. — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest :  and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.        [Exeunl. 
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ACT  I. — ScEWK  I. 


"Whai  trade.  Hum  iiue«"— Thia  edition  follows 
Kniffbt  md  Collier,  in  relainine  the  originnl  aaeignment 
of  the  gpeecbea,  allered  by  MsuoEie  and  othen,  who  m- 
same  that  only  one  ihonld  take  the  lead ;  whereu  il  ia 
clear  thai  the  dialogue  ia  mora  natural  and  more  dranw- 
tic,  according  to  the  original  arranKement,  where  Fla- 
vins and  Marnlliu  alternately  nile  the  people,  like  two 
■mitha  amiang  on -the  Hune  anvil. 

"  — but  vrna  ali." — The  oriffinal  hai  vifW.  Beve- 
ml  editora  write  vitk  avl,  which  ii  of  coane  the  word 
intended  to  be  placed  apoa :  but  the  jest  ia  not  made 
mo™  clear  by  labalituling  either  word  for  the  other. 
Maloae  well  obserree,  toat  "vrhen  Shakeapeare  nsen 
worda  equivocally,  there  ia  aome  difGculty  an  (o  the 
mode  of  eihibiciii|;  them  in  priat;  he  wrote  for  the 
■Cage,  and  was  contented  if  hia  quibble  utialied  the  ear." 


Wkatco 


71  ke  hmu  /" 


T.  Campbell'a  remarks  on  tliia  acene  show  how  truly 
he  entered  into  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  great  Poet, 
on  whom  he  comments.  "  It  a  evident  from  the  open- 
ing acene  of  JnLiua  Cxsar,  that  Shakespeare,  even  in 
dealing  with  classical  subjeJCa,  laughed  at  the  classic 
fear  of  patting  the  liidicrooa  and  sublime  into  juitaposi- 
tinn.  After  the  low  and  farcical  jeats  of  the  saucy  cob- 
blen,  Ifae  eloquence  of  the  Roman  tribune.  Martdlus, 
'  apringa  npwaid  like  a  pyramid  uf  fire.'  It  can  be  no 
great  eiaggeratiun  to  eay,  Ibat  the  linei  in  the  speech 
of  Marullua  are  among  the  moat  ma^ilicent  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  They  roll  over  my  mind's  ear  like  the 
lordlieM  Doles  of  ■  cathedral  organ ;  and  yet  they  stic- 
ceed  immediately  to  the  lodlcrous  idea  of  a  cobbler 
leading  a  parcel  of  fools  about  the  streets,  in  order  to 
make  them  near  out  ihaii  shoes,  and  get  hinuelf  into 


work." 
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'•  —  TibeT  tremilcd  mrfeniea**   t 

vena  remarks  that  the  Tiber,  being  always  peTWaifi« 
as  a  god.  the  femloins  gender  ia  htov,  aljrictly  apea^ 
improper.    Milton  eays  th  ' 

&ons  o'er  E^r^lUl  to 
Bathe  is  speaking  of  the  water,  and  not  of  its  pf«si^ 
power  or  genius.  Malone  obaervea  that  DiayKia  ^ 
scribea  the  preaiding  power*  of  ihe  rivets  of  EnflaeJ 
aa  femalea;  Spenser  more  clasaically  re  "   "^      " 


"  —  irnty  vilh  Caiar'i  tro^n" — Wo  gather  fron  ' 
passage  in  the  neit  scene  wlut  these  "  trophies  "  <f<' 
Casta  there  inibrms  Caasiaa  that  Mamllas  and  Flariaii 
for  pulling  icarfi  off  Csaar'a  images,  are  pal  to  aDcnci- 

ScEtIB  II. 

"  — Dicica"— Dr.  Farmer  ahowe  Onl  this  pe«" 
was  not  Deciui,  but  Drami 

as  done  since)  co — 

\A  i>;nwM.  Dteimiu  Brulut  waa  the  ma* 
cherished  by  Ciesar  of  aU  hia  friends,  whUe  Ki^ 
kept  aloof,  and  declined  ao  large  a  ahare  of  hit  Eiia^ 
and  honours  as  the  other  had  couatsndy  acc<p<^ 
Lord  Sterline  has  made  tbe  same  mistake  in  his  tngwT 
of  "Julius  Cffisar."  The  error,  as  to  the  name,  hsi  i» 
source  in  North'a  translation  of  Plutanh,  or  in  Ho>- 
land's  Suetooius,  (1606;)  which  last  Haloee  thinb  !l>>' 
Shakespeare  read,  and  nsed  for  hii  bistoricai  nuis'"' 
la  both  of  these  occura  the  misprint  of  "  DecJui"  ^ 
De«mt. 

"  Slamd  go*  direcUy  in  Anlaniiu'  waf,"  etc. 
The  alluiioD  is  to  a  cnatom  at  the  Luptnali*, "  ll" 
which  (sBTs  Plutarch)  in  older  time  men  aav  wu  ■t' 
feasto  M  ahepheards  or  ' ' — 


NOTES  ON  JULIUS  CJESAR, 


unto  the  feast  Lyceiana  in  Arcadia.  But  howsoever  it 
is,  that  day  there  are  divene  ^oble  men's  sonnes,  young 
men  (and  some  of  them  masistntes  themselves  that 
govern  diem)  which  run  naked  through  the  city,  strik- 
ing in  sport  them  they  meet  in  their  way  with  leather 
thones.  And  many  noblewomen  and  gentlewomen  also 
go  of  purpose  to  stand  in  their  way,  and  doe  put  forth 
their  handes  to  be  stricken,  persuading  themselves  that 
being  with  childe  they  shall  have  good  deliverie :  and 
also  being  barren,  that  it  will  make  them  conceive  with 
child.  Cfesar  sat  to  behold  that  sport  upon  the  pulpit 
for  orations,  in  a  chayre  of  gold,  apparelled  in  a  trium- 
phant manner.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  at  that  time, 
"waa  one  of  them  that  ronne  HUi  holy  courted — Nobth's 
TranskUion. 

**  A  sootktayer  hidt  you  beware  the  idee  of  Mareh,^ 

If  my  ear  does  not  deceive  me,  the  metre  of  this  line 
'was  meant  to  express  that  sort  of  mild  philosophic  con- 
tempt, characterizing  Brutus  even  in  his  first  casual 
speech.  The  line  is  a  trimeter,— each  dipodia  contain- 
ing two  accented  and  two  unaccented  syllables,  but  va- 
riously arranged,  as  dius : — 

the  ides  of  March. 

COLERIDOZ. 


A  soothMyer  |  bids  you  beware 


"  Will  you  go  §ee  the  order  of  the  eouree  ?" 

**  Cassias  asked  him  if  he  were  determined  to  be  in 
the  Senate-house  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  March, 
because  he  heard  say  that  C«esar's  firiends  should  move 
the  council  that  day  that  Ciesar  should  be  called  king 
by  the  Senate.  Brutus  answered  him  he  would  not  be 
there. .  But  if  we  be  sent  for,  (said  Cassius,)  how  then  7 
For  myself  then,  (said  Bnitus,^  I  mean  not  to  hold  my 
peace,  bat  to  withstand  it,  ana  rather  die  than  lose  my 
liberty.  Cassius  being  bold,  md  taking  hold  of  this 
word — Why,  (quoth  he,)  what  Soman  is  he  alive  that 
will  suffer  thee  to  die  for  thy  liberty  f  What  7  know- 
est  thou  not  that  thou  art  Brutus  f  Thinkest  thou  that 
they  be  cobblers,  tapsters,  or  such  like  base  mechanical 
people,  that  write  these  bills  and  scrolls  which  are  found 
daily  in  thy  praetor's  chair,  and  not  the  noblest  men  and 
best  citizens  that  do  it  7  No ;  be  thou  well  assured  that 
of  other  pnetors  they  look  for  gifts,  common  distribu- 
tions amongst  the  people,  and  for  common  plays,  and  to 
see  fencers  fiffht  at  the  sharp,  to  show  the  people  pas- 
time ;  but  at  my  hands  they  specially  require  (as  a  due 
debt  unto  them)  the  taking  away  of  the  tyranny,  being 
fully  bent  to  suffer  any  extremity  for  thy  sake,  so  that 
thou  wilt  show  thyself  to  be  the  man  thou  art  taken 
for,  and  that  they  hope  thou  art. "-^North's  Plutarch. 

"  —  be  not  jealous  on  me" — So  the  original.  With 
Knight,  "  We  do  not  change  this  idiomatic  language  of 
Sbakespeore's  time  into  the  of  me  of  the  modem." 

"  To  STALK  vilh  ordinary  oaths" — Johnson  has  erro- 
neously given  the  meanmg  of  allurement  to  *'  stale,"  in 
this  place.  "  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love,"  is 
to  prostitute  my  love,  or  make  it  common  witn  ordinary 
oaUis,  etc.  The  use  of  the  verb  "  to  stale"  here,  may 
be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  in  a  disputed  passage  of  Co- 
RiOLANus,  (act  i.  scene  1,)  we  should  read  "stale"  in- 
stead of  scale. 

"  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  4ood"  etc. 

Shakespeare  probably  remembered  what  Suetonius 
Klates  of  Cesar  s  leaping  into  the  sea,  when  he  was  in 
danger  by  a  boat  being  overladen,  and'swimming  to  the 
'Dsxi  ship  with  his  *'  Commentaries"  in  his  hand.  (Hol- 
Imd's  Translation  of  Suetonius,  1606,  p.  26.)  And  in 
another  passage,  *'  Were  rivers  in  his  way  to  hinder  his 
P^flsage,  cross  over  them  he  would,  either  swimming, 
or  else  bearing  himself  upon  blowed  leather  bottles. 
(Ibid.  p.  24.)--Maloni. 

."  —  ARRi  VI  the  point  proposed" — The  use  of  "  arrive  " 
^tbout  the  preposition  has  an  example  in  the  later 
wntmgsofMHton:— 


who  ahall  apread  bia  airy  flight 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  winm 
Orer  the  raat  abrupt,  ere  he  mrms 
The  happ7  iale. 

**  Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time" — "  As," 
according  to  Tooke,  is  an  article,  and  means  the  same 
as  thatf  whichf  or  it ;  accordingly  we  find  it  often  so 
employed  by  old  writers,  and  particularly  in  our  excel- 
lent veraion  of  the  Bible.  Thus  Lord  Bacon,  also,  in 
his  "  Anophthegmes."  No.  2 10:^"  One  of  the  Romans 
said  to  his  friend,  what  think  you  of  such  a  one,  as  was 
taken  with  the  manner  in  adultery?"  Like  other  ves- 
tiges of  old  phraseology,  it  still  lingers  among  the  com- 
mon people : — "  I  cannot  say  as  I  did,"  ete.,  for  that  I 
did. 

"  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat"  ete. 

"  Cassar  also  had  Cassius  in  great  jealousy,  and  sus- 
pected him  much :  whereupon  he  said  on  a  time  to  his 
friends,  What  will  Cassius  do,  think  you  7  I  like  not  his 
pale  looks.  Another  time,  when  Ciesar's  friends  com- 
phiined  unto  him  of  Antonius  and  Dolabella,  that  they 
pretended  some  mischief  towards  him,  he  answered 
them  again,  As  for  those  fiit  men  and  smooth-combed 
heads,  (quoth  he,)  I  never  reckon  of  them ;  but  thess 
pale-visaged  and  carrion-lean  people,  I  fear  them  most . 
meaning  Brutus  toad  Cassius.— Nobth*s  Plutarch, 

"  —  a  man  of  any  occupation" — ^i.  e.  One  of  an3^ 
tradct  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Coriolanus,  (act  iv. 
scene  6 ;)  one  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  Ciesar  offered 
his  throat 

**  Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought,"  ete. 

That  is,  "The  best  'metal,'  or  temper,  may  b« 
worked  into  qualities  contrary  to  its  disposition,  ot 
what  it  is  disposed  to." 

"  Casar  doth  bear  me  hard" — ^i.  e.  Has  an  un&vour 
able  opinion  of  me.  The  same  phrase  occurs  again  id 
the  first  scene  of  the  third  act. 

**  If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  hi  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me" 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  "  he"  be  meant  ior  Brutus 
or  for  Caesar:  Warburton  assumes  the  former,  Johnson 
the  latter  sense ;  and  they  thus  severally  explain : — 

If  I  were  Brutus,  (says  he,)  and  Brutus  were  Cassius, 
he  should  not  cajole  me  as  I  do  him.  To  "humour" 
signifies  here  to  turn  and  wind  him,  by  inflaming  his 
passions. — ^Warbdrtor. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this: — Caesar  loves  Bmtos, 
but  if  Brutus  and  I  were  to  chanse  places,  his  love 
should  not  humour  me,  should  not  taxe  hold  of  my  affec- 
tion, so  as  to  make  me  foi^t  my  principles. — ^Jonirsoic. 

I  agree  with  Johnson,  though  the  other  sense  has 
been  tnought  preferable  by  some  editors. 

Scene  III. 

^ "  —  Brouort  you  Casar  home" — To  bring  one  on 
his  way  was  to  accompany  him. 

"  —  alt  the  SWAT  of  earth" — ^i.  e.  The  whole  weight 
or  momentum  of  this  giobe.-^OHNSoir. 

"  Who  glar'd  upon  me" — The  original  has-  glazed 

This  is  a  meaningless  word ;  and  we  nave  therefore  to 

choose  between  "  glar'd" and  gaz^d,    "  Glare"  is  a  fik* 

vourito  word  of  the  Poet,  as  in  Macbith  : — 

Thou  baat  no  specvdation  tai  those  eyes 
That  thou  doat  glart  with. 

And  again  in  Hamlxt: — "  How  pale  he  glares"  Ma- 
lone  contends  for  gaze,  but  Stevens  well  remarks  :— 
"  To  gaze  is  only  to  look  stedfastly,  or  with  admiration. 
'  Glarid'  has  a  singular  propriety,  as  it  expresses  the  fii- 
rions  scintillation  of  a  lion's  eye  ^  and  that  a  lion  should 


appear  fuU  of  fury,  and  yet  attempt  no  violence,  aug- 
ments the  prodigy. 

"  Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  streets,"  ete. 

"  Touching  the  fires  in  the  element,  and  spirits  run- 
ning up  and  down  in  the  night  and  also  the  solitary 
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birdfl  to  be  teen  at  noon-days  ntting  in  the  great  mar- 
ket-place, are  not  all  these  signs  perhaps  worth  the 
noting,  in  sach  a  wonderful  chance  as  happened  1  But 
Strabo  the  phi]osoi>her  writeth  that  divers  men  were 
going  op  ana  down  in  fire ;  and,  furthermore,  that  there 
was  a  slave  of  the  soldiers  that  did  cast  a  marvellous 
burning  flame  out  of  his  hand,  insomuch  as  they  that 
saw  it  thought  he  had  been  burned ;  but  when  the  fire 
was  out,  it  was  found  he  had  no  hurt."— North's  P/m- 
tarch. 


u 


Why  old  tnen^  foolSf  and  children  calculate,"  etc. 

"  Calculate'*  is  here  used  in  its  once  familiar  astrolo- 
eical  sense,  as  to  "  calculate  a  nativity."  Why  do  all 
uese  calculate  and  foretell  the  future,  who  are  mclined 
to  superstition  from  any  cause,  whether  age,  mental 
weakness,  or  childish  folly  7  There  seems  no  reason 
for  altering  the  old  punctuation  (retained  in  our  text) 
into  *'  old  men  fools,  and  children,"  aa  meaning  only 
sili^  old  men ;  which  is  a  conunon  reading  of  the  later 
editions. 

**  Be  FACTIOUS  for  redress" — Johnson  considers  that 
the  expression  here  means  active.  To  be ''factious" 
seems,  like  many  other  words,  to  have  been  taken  in 
its  ffeneral  sense  of  being  "  busy  in  party,"  without 
impfying  that  the  party  was  good  or  bad. 

"Iff  favour's  like  the  work" — The  original  has  is 
favours.  Some  would  read  is  favoured;  but  the  use  of 
the  noun,  in  the  sense  of  appearance,  or  countenance'  is 
clearer. 

ACT  II.— ScKWK  1. 

"  WheUf  LueiuSf  when" — So  in  Richard  II.  :— 
.  When,  Harry,  when  I 
A  common  expression  of  impatience. 

**  RiMORSi  from  power'^ — ^i.  e.  Pt/y,  tenderness :  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  used  by  Shakespeare ;  as 
in  Othillo. 

"  —  *tis  a  common  proofs — ^i.  e.  It  commoDly  proves 
to  be  the  case. 

"  —  scorning  the  base  dxorxzs 
By  which  he  did  ascend"  etc. 

"  Degrees"  for  stepSf  taken  in  the  primitive  and  lite- 
ral sense  of  the  word ;  now  used  only^  in  its  figurative 
or  secondary  meaning.  The  foUowmg  passage  of  a 
contemporary,  first  publiBhed  in  1602,  has  been  quoted 
as  having  suggested  the  thought,  though  it  is  quite  as 
probably  one  of  those  mere  coincidences  of  tibose  ob- 
vious thoughts  and  images  which  are  the  common  prop- 
erty of  antnors.  It,  however,  affords  quite  as  powerful 
an  argnunent  that  Julius  Ca sar  was  written  a&r  1602, 
aa  Cdlier's  quotation  fmn.  Drayton  does  that  it  was 
acted  before  Drayton  had  written  the  lines  publi^ed  in 
1603:— 

1%e  sspirer  once  attahi'd  onto  the  top, 

Cuti  off  diose  meana  bj  which  himaeif  got  up ; 

And  with  a  harder  hand,  and  ctraif  hter  redn, 

Dodi  curb  that  looaenoM  he  did  find  before : 
Doabting  tte  occaaion  like  might  aerve  again, 

Bla  own  example  makea  him  fear  the  more. 

DAinsx.'8  CMl  Wars,  (1603.) 

"  —  8o  Citsar  may  ; 
T^hen,  lest  he  may,  prevent." 

This  speech  is  singular ;— 4it  least,  I  do  not  at  present 
see  into  Shakespeare's  motive,  his  rcdionale^  or  m  what 
point  of  view  he  meant  Brutos's  character  to  appear. 
For  surely — (this  I  mean  is  what  I  say  to  mvself,  with 
my  present  quantum  of  insight,  only  modined  by  my 
experience  in  how  many  instances  I  have  ripened  into 
a  perception  of  beauties,  where  I  had  before  descried 
firalts;)  surely,  nothing  can  seem  more  discordant  with 
our  historical  preconceptions  of  Brutus,  or  more  lower- 
ing to  the  intellect  of  the  Stoico-Platonic  tyrannicide, 
than  the  tenets  here  attributed  to  him — ^to  him,  the  stem 
Roman  republican;  namely, — that  he  would  have  no 
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objection  to  a  king,  or  to  Cesar,  a  monaick  'm  1l«c 
would  Cesar  but  be  as  good  a  monarch  aa  he  iKm«f& 
disposed  to  be !  How,  too,  could  Bratos  nj  !b£  > 
found  no  personal  cause— none  in  Caesar's  past  co&a 
as  a  man  ?  Had  he  not  passed  the  Rabicon?  Hal  x 
not  entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror  t  Had  he  i»t  f4ip^> 
his  Oanls  in  the  senate  7 — Shakespeare,  it  maj  \x  ^**. 
has  not  brought  these  things  forwarda.  Tnie;— s: 
this  is  just  the  ground  of  my  perplexity.  YHbI  ekv 
tor  did  Shakespeare  mean  his  Bmtoa  to  be !— ^.:i 

RIDGX. 

"  — /A«iDM«»/3farcA"— In  the  original,  "the.tf 
of  March."    Theobald  made  the  correction. 

The  error  must  have  been  that  of  a  transcnbff^ 
printer ;  for  our  author,  without  any  minnte  cakula^a  ^ 
might  have  found  the  ides,  nones,  amd  kalends,  opposf 
the  respective  days  of  the  month,  in  the  almanar*  o(  U 
time.  In  Hopton's  "  Concordancie  of  Yeares,"  (161^ 
opposite  to  the  fifteenth  of  March  is  printed  U^- 
Malonx. 


"  — March  is  wasted  nrrxxv  days'" — So  the  origiaai: 
but  most  later  editors  join  in  altering^  it  to  **  iforiea 
days,"  because,  say  they,  "  Lucina  was  speakin?  go  '^ 
dawn  of  the  fifteenth  day."  This  minnte  calcnlsars  ^ 
over-nice,  and  certainly  does  not  agree  ^th  the  ord^ 
modes  of  talking. 


»t 
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**  Like  a  phantasm  a" — **  A  pkantissnse,^'  nyt 
kar,  in  his  "  English  Expositor,"  (1616,)  "  »  a 
imagined  appearance." 

"  The  genius  and  the  mortal  iirsTBCMXjrrSt"  f^ 
"  Mortal"  is  deadly f  aa  it  is  in  Macbeth  : — 

Come,  jon  8|riTltii^ 

Tliat  lead  on  mortml  dioo^bttL 

By  "  instruments,"  I  understand  oar  bodily  powen. «? 

members :  as  Othello  calls  his  eyes  and  hands  his  ^eo- 

lative  and  active  instruments;  and  Menenhui,  in  Cob^ 

LANUs,  (act  i.  scene  1,)  speaka  of  the— 

cranks  and  t^tees  of  man, 

'nie  Btrcmgeat  nenrei^  and  onaU  *"^Hffr  tAu. 

So  intending  to  paint,  aa  he  does  very  finely,  the  in^ 
conflict  which  precedes  the  commissioQ  of  some  drew* 
ful  crime ;  he  represents,  as  I  conceive  him,  the  genna. 
or  soul,  consulting  with  ihe  body,  and,  as  it  were,  qv^- 
tioning  the  limbs,  the  instruments  which  are  to  peirons 
this  deed  of  death,  whether  they  can  undertake  to  bcsr 
her  out  in  the  affair,  whether  tney  can  screw  ap  t^ 
courage  to  do  what  she  shall  eqjom  them.  The  taiDBl- 
tuous  commotion  of  opposing  sentiments  and  feelinfSi 
produced  by  the  firmness  of  the  soul  contending  ^ 
the  secret  misgivings  of  the  body ;  during  which  the 
mental  fiiculties  are,  though  not  actnaUy  dormsnt,  vet  id 
a  sort  of  waking  stupor,  "  crashed  by  one  overwbelmiD^ 
image,",  is  finely  compared  to  a  phantasm  or  a  hideo^ 
dream,  and  by  the  steUe  of  man  suffering  the  nstane « 
an  insurrection.    Tybalt  has  something  luce  it  in  Boxi« 

AND  JULIIT : — 

Patience  perforce  widi  wilftil  cboler  meeCiDf. 
Makea  my  flesh  tremble  in  tiieir  dfiSerent  grMtbg. 

Blim^aT" 


"  — aai  the  state  of  a  num"— So  the  original;  boj 

Stevens  and  other  modern  editors  omit  the  article,  whicb 

clearly  explains  what  has  preceded  it.    **A  msn"  umu* 

viduaiizes  the  description ;  and  shows  that "  the  geaioit 

on  the  one  hand,  means  the  spirit,  or  the  impellip^ 

higher  power  moving  the  spirit,  while  "  the  mortal  ij^ 

struments"  has  reference  to  the  bodily  powen  ^l''^ 

the  virill  sets  in  action.    The  condition  ol  Macbeth  ^ 

fore  the  murder  of  Duncan  illuatratea  this  :— 

— —  I  am  aettled,  and  bend  iq> 
Each  corporal  ogetu,  to  thia  terrible  fisaL 

Kkiobt. 

"  —  your  brother  Ca««iW— Casaius  had  mairifld  J"' 
nia,  the  sister  of  Brutus. 


(I 


—  any  mark  of  favour" — ^i.  e.  Counienanee* 
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-if  ikou  PATH,  thf  mUioe  §embla»e9  on"— 4.  e. 

on  a  troddao  way,  in  thy  tnie  form.    Drayton 
the  word,  speuking  of  the  rhrer  Wey  :— 
firom  die  Beighbouring  hilk  her  pMSAge  Wey  doth  jNrtl. 

idge,  not  bein^  aware,  as  he  isayi,  **  that  any  old 
had  naed  path  in  the  senae  of  to  wttlk"  thought 
there  shoald  be  no  scruple  m  treating  this  path 
a.  TO  ere  misprint  for  put,^ 

"  the  FACi  of  men" — ^Johnson  thus  explains  this 

jsaa^e  ;  in  which,  with  a  view  perhaps  to  imitate  the 

»ruptness  of  discourse,  Shakespeare  has  constructed 

e   Is&tter  part  without  any  regard  to  the  beginning  :•— 

The  *  face  of  men*  is  the  cowUenanee^  the  regardy  the 

tremoi  the  public ;  in  other  terms,  honour  and  repu> 

tion  :   or  the  &ce  of  men  may  mean  the  dejected  look 

the    people.     Thus  Cicero  '  In  Catilinam :' — '  NxhiX 

yr-ufn  ora  vniiueque  moverunt*  *^ 

Gr&y  may  perhaps  support  Johnson's  explanation : — 

And  read  tfaeb  history  in  a  nation' §  eyw. 

f  ason  thought  we  should  read,  "  ihe  faith  of  men ;"  to 

/hich,  he  says,  the  context  evidently  gives  support: — 

— •  what  other  bond, 
TliaB  Mcret  Roman*,  that  have  tpoke  tht  word^ 
And  wM  not  p»lUr,  etc 

rhe  speech  is  formed  on  the  following  passage  in  North's 
*  Plutarch:" — "The  conspirators  havmg  never  taken 
Hitli  together,  nor  taken  or  given  any  caution  or  assur- 
mce,  nor  binding  themselves  one  to  another  by  any 
religious  oaths,  they  kept  the  matter  so  secret  to  them- 
selves," etc. 

"  —  and  men  cautilous" — ^i.  e.  Wary,  eircumtpeet. 

**  —  let  ut  not  break  with  him" — i.  e.  Let  us  not  break 
the  matter  to  him.  The  phrase  is  found  taken  in  this 
Kense  in  Sydney,  Ben  Jonson,  and  elsewhere  in  Shakb- 
spkarb;  as  in  the  Two  Gsntlkmbn  op  Vkrona,  (act 
ill.  scene  1.) 

"  — TAKE  thought" — 1.  o.  Be  anxiottif  or  troubled; 
a  sense  now  quite  obsolete  in  ordinary  use,  but  found 
in  our  Knglish  Bible,  where  the  Greek  words  translated 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  other  modem  translators,  anxioug, 
»ofieifou§.  are  thus  rendered ;  as,  "  Take  no  thought  for 
the  Eaomrw"'— i.  e.  in  modem  language,  Be  not  troubled 
about  to-morrow. 

"  Of  fantasy  f  of  dreamt^  and  ciRXMOifixs/*  etc. 

**  Ceremony"  is  here,  as  twice  elsewhere  in  this  play, 
used  for  the  external  and  superstitious  usages  of  any 
religion.  It  is  a  sense  almost  peculiar  to  Shakesneare, 
among  the  English  writers,  but  corresponds  with  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Latin.  Thus  Tacitus  speaks  of 
*•  cceramoniam  loci" — "  the  sanctity  of  the  place."  This 
peculiar  use  of  the  word  may  be  added  to  those  else- 
where pointed  out,  by  Hallam  and  others,  of  the  Poet's 
original  use  of  common  words,  in  their  primitive  Latin 
signification ;  showing  a  certain  degree  of  classical  ac- 
quirement. 

"  That  unieoma  may  be  betrayed  with  trees"  etc. 

"  Unicorns"  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  one  who, 
mnning  behind  a  tree,  eluded  the  violent  push  the  ani- 
mal was  making  at  him,  so  that  his  horn  spent  its  force 
on  the  trunk,  and  stock  fast,  detaining  the  animal  till  he 
was  despatched  by  the  hunter.  This  is  alluded  to  by 
Spenser,  ("  FaSrie  Queene,"  book  ii.  chap.  5 ;)  and  by 
Chapman,  in  his  ''  Bussy  d'Ambolk,"  ( 1607.)  Bears  are 
reported  to  have  been  surprised  by  means  of  a  mirror, 
which  they  would  gaze  on,  affoidmg  their  pursuers  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  surer  aim.  This  circumstance 
is  mentioned  by  Claudian.  Elephants  were  seduced 
into  pitfalls,  ligntly  covered  with  hurdles  and  turf,  on 
which  a  proper  bait  to  tempt  them  was  placed.  (See 
Pliny's  "  Natural  History,"  book  viii.) 

"-^goalon^  BT  him" — ^i.  e.  By  his  house;  an  old 
idiom  resembhng  the  French  ehez  lui. 

"  Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes"  etc. 
"  Foilheroiore,  the  only  name  and  great  calling  of 


Brntos  did  bring  on  the  moat  of  them  to  gire  oonsent  to 
this  conspiracy :  who  having  never  taken  oaths  together, 
nor  taken  or  given  any  caution  or  assurance,  nor  bind- 
ing themselves  one  to  another  by  any  religions  oaths, 
they  all  kept  the  matter  so  secret  to  themselves,  and 
could  lo  cunningly  handle  it,  that  notwithstanding  the 
gods  did  reveal  it  by  manifest  signs  and  tokens  from 
above,  and  by  predictions  of  sacrifices,  yet  all  this  would 
not  be  believed.  Now  Bratus,  who  knew  very  well 
that  for  his  sake  all  the  noblest,  valiantest,  and  most 
courageous  men  of  Rome  did  venture  their  lives,  weigh- 
ing with  himself  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  when  ne 
was  out  of  his  house,  ne  did  so  frame  and  fashion  his 
countenance  and  looks  that  no  man  could  discern  that 
he  had  anything  to  trouble  his  mind.  But  when  night 
came  that  he  was  in  his  own  house,  then  he  was  clean 
changed ;  for  either  care  did  wake  him  against  his  will 
when  he  would  have  slept,  or  else  oftentimes  of  himself 
he  fell  into  such  deep  thoughts  of  this  enterprise,  casting 
in  his  mind  all  the  Gangers  that  might  happen,  that  his 
wife,  lying  by  him,  found  that  there  was  some  marvel- 
lous great  matter  that  troubled  his  mind,  not  being  wont 
to  be  in  that  taking,  and  that  he  could  not  well  deter- 
mine with  himself.  His  wife,  Portia,  was  the  daughter 
of  Cato,  whom  Brutus  married,  being  his  cousin,  not  a 
maiden,  but  a  young  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  Bibuius,  by  whom  she  had  also  a  young  son 
called  Bibuius,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  book  of  the  acts 
and  jests  of  Bratus,  extant  at*this  present  day.  This 
young  lady  being  excellently  well  seen  in  philosophy, 
loving  her  husband  well,  ana  being  of  a  noble  courage, 
as  she  was  also  wise,  because  she  would  not  ask  her 
husband  what  he  ailed  before  she  had  made  some  proof 
by  herself,  she  took  a  little  razor,  such  as  barbers  occu- 
py to  pare  men's  nails,  and,  causing  her  maids  and  wo- 
men to  go  out  of  her  chamber,  gave  herself  a  great  gash, 
withal  m  her  thigh,  that  she  was  straight  all  of  a  gore- 
of  blood,  and  incontinently  after  a  vehement  fever  took 
her  by  reason  of  the  pain  of  her  wound.  Then  perceiv- 
ing her  husband  was  marvellously  out  of  quiet,  and  that 
he  could  take  no  rest,  even  in  her  greatest  pain  ofi  all. 
she  spake  in  this  sort  unto  him : — I,  beins,  O  Brutus, 
(said  she,)  the  daughter  of  Cato,  was  married,  unto  thee ; 
not  to  be  thy  bedfellow  and  companion  in  bed  and  at 
board  only,  like  a  harlot,  but  to  be  partaker  also  with 
thee  of  thy  good  and  evil  fortune.  Now  fbr  thyself  I 
can  find  no  cause  of  fault  in  thee  touching  our  match ;. 
but,  for  my  part,  how  may  I  show  my  dnty  towards 
thee,  and  how  much  I  woum  do  for  thy  sake;  if  I  can- 
not constantly  bear  a  secret  mischance  or  grief  with  thee 
which  requireth  secrecy  and  fidelity  f  I  confess  that  a- 
woman's  wit  commonly  is  too  weak  U>  keep  a  secret 
safely ;  but  yet  (Brutus)  good  education,  ana  the  com- 

Sany  of  virtuous  men,  have  some  power  to  reform  the- 
efect  of  nature.  And  for  myself,  I  have  this  benefit 
moreover,  that  I  am  the  daugnter  of  Cato  and  wife  of 
Brutus.  This  notwithstanding,  I  did  not  trust  to  any 
of  these  things  before,  until  that  now  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  no  pain  or  grief  whatsoever  can  over- 
come me.  With  these  words  she  showed  him  her 
wound  on  her  thigh,  and  told  him  what  she  had  done 
to  prove  herself.  Brutus  was  amazed  to  hear  what  she 
said  unto  him,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he 
besought  the  gods  to  give  him  the  grace  he  might  bring 
his  enterprise  to  so  g^od  pass  that  he  might  be  found  a 
husband  worthy  of  so  noble  a  wife  as  Portia :  so  he  then 
did  comfort  her  the  best  he  could." — North's  Plu' 
tareh. 

Scene  IL 

",T^0  noise  of  battle  hurtlbd  in  the  atrf 
Hones  do  neighf  and  dying  men  did  groan"  etc 

This  magnificent  word  expresses  the  clashing  of 
weapons :  it  is  probably  the  same  word  as  hurled ;  and 
Shakespeare,  with  the  boldness  of  genius,  makes  the 
action  give  the  sound.     Gray  uses  it  more  strictly  insits 

original  sense : — 

Iron-sleet  of  arrowy  shower, 
Hurtlea  in  the  dsrken'd  sir. 
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"  The  keavem  tkenuehetblazefortkthe  deaik  of^nce;" 

Thi§  may  have  been  saggested  by  Suetonitu,  who  re- 
lates that  a  blazing  atar  appoired  for  "nven  days  together, 
during  the  celebration  of  games,  insdtated  by  Aagustua, 
in  honour  of  Julius.  The  common  people  believed  that 
this  indicated  his  reception  amone  tne  gods ;  his  statues 
were  accordinj^ly  ornamented  with  its  figure,  and  medab 
struck  on  which  it  was  represented.  One  of  them  is 
engraved  in  Douce*s  "  Illustrations,"  from  whence  this 
note  is  taken.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
in  his  "  Defensative  against  the  Poison  of  supposed 
Prophesies,"  ( 1583,)  says : — "  Next  to  the  shadows  and 
pretences  of  experience,  (which  have  been  met  with  all 
at  large,)  they  seem  to  brag  most  of  the  strange  events 
which  follow  (for  the  most  part)  after  blazing  itarre§; 
as  if  they  were  the  summonses  of  God  to  call  princes  to 
the  seat  of  judgment.  The  surest  way  to  shake  their 
painted  bulwarkes  of  experience  is,  by  making  plaine 
that  neither  princes  always  dye  when  comets  blaze,  nor 
comets  ever  (i,  e.  always)  when  princes  dye."  In  this 
work  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  then 
lying  at  Richmond,  being  dissuaded  from  looking  on  a 
comet ;  with  a  courage  equal  to  the  greatness  of  her 
state,  she  caused  the  windowe  to  be  sette  open,  and 
said,  Jaeta  ett  aUa — The  dice  are  thrown." 

"  —  C^tar  §haU  go  forth** — Any  speech  of  Cssar, 
throughout  this  scene,  will  appear  to  disadvantage,  if 
compared  with  the  folfewing  sentiments,  put  into  his 
mouth  by  May,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  "  Supple- 
ment to  Lucan :" — 

Ploa  me,  Calphnmla,  Inctna 

£t  lacryms  movere  tun,  quam  tristia  ratam 
Responsa,  infinxstn  rolucrea,  aut  uUa  dierum 
Vana  superatitio  poterant    Oatenta  timere 
Bi  nunc  mciperem,  qun  non  mihi  tempora  poaduc 
Anxia  traaairentt  autt  lux  jucunda  manerett 
Ant  qu0  libeitaa  t  mutra  aenrire  tiinori 
(Dum  nee  luce  frui.  nee  mortem  arcere  licebit) 
Cogar,  et  hulc  capiti  quod  Roma  reretur,  amspex 
Jua  ditbit,  et  ranna  aemper  dominabitar  augur. 

"  She  dreamt  Uhnighi  $he  saw  my  statue^"  etc. 

Beid,  Coleridge,  and  Dyce,  maintain  that  "  statue  "  is 
here  a  misprint  for  eteUua^  the  ancient  word  for  statue ; 
and  thus  it  is  often  printed  in  later  editions.  But  the 
older  copies  have  "  statue,"  as  here  given.  Both  forms 
of  the  word  were  in  use  in  the  Poet's  age,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  "  statue,"  as  now  spelled,  seems  to  have 
vibrated  between  the  present  modem  two  syllables  and 
one  more  resembling  tne  older  form,  or  three  syllables, 
sounding  the  final  e,  which  here  would  make  the  line 
regularly  metricaL 

**  For  tinetureSf  stotiw,  relietf  and  eognizanee." 

This  speech,  which  is  intentionally  pompous,  is  some- 
what confused.  There  are  two  allusions :  one  to  coats 
armorial,  to  whicb  princes  make  additions,  or  give  new 
**  tinctures,"  and  new  marks  of  "  cognizance ;"  the  other 
to  martyrs,  whose  reliques  are  preserved  with  venera- 
tion. The  Romans,  says  Decius,  all  come  to  you  as  to  a 
saint,  for  reliques,  as  to  a  prince,  for  honours. — ^Johnson. 

"  —  reason  to  my  love  it  liable** — ^i.  e.  Reason,  or  pro- 
priety of  conduct  and  language,  is  subordinate  to  my 

love.— JOU  N  SON . 


ACT  III.— Scene  I. 
He  ii  addressed" — i.  e.  Ready, 


»t 


"  KnoWf  C(etar  doth  not  wrong :  nor  without  camee 
WiU  he  be  eaiitjied:* 

Ben  Jonson  ridicules  this  possage,  in  the  Induction  to 
the  "  Staple  of  News,"  and  notices  it  in  hit  "  Discove- 
ries," as  one  of  the  lapses  of  Shakespeare's  pen ;  but 
certainly  widiout  that  malevolence  wnich  has  been  as- 
cribed to  him ;  and  be  it  observed,  that  is  almost  the 
only  passage  in  his  works  which  can  juetly  be  construed 
into  an  attack  on  Shakespeare.  He  has  been  accused 
of  quoting  the  passage  unfaithfully ;  but  Tyrwhitt  sur- 
mised, and  Gifibrd  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  pas- 
sage originally  stood  as  cited  by  Jonson,  Uius:-^ 
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tt 


it 


with  JQStOnHL 

Tyrwhitt  has  endeavoured  to  defend  the  psMs^eh 
serving,  that  '*  wrong"  is  not  aiurays  a  synunvmoiBa 
for  injury ;  and  that  Ciesar  is  meant  to  say,  diatbe  ^ 
not  inflict  any  evil  or  punishment  but  wi^  jpiA  a 
"The  fact  seems  to  be,  (says  Gifibrd,)  thst  thkTi 
which  closely  borders  on  absurdity,  without  haas.  \ 
lutely  absurd,  escaped  the  Poet  in  the  heat  cicmi' 
tion;  and  b^ng  one  of  those  quaint  slips  wliirb 
readily  remembered,  became  a  jocular  sad  hsM 
phrase  for  reproving  (as  in  the  passage  of  Ben  Jr>!>«i^ 
Induction)  the  pervene  and  unreasonable  ezpectsm 
of  the  male  or  female  gossips  of  the  day." 

Mr.  CoUier,  on  the  contrary,  strenaoosly  hokit  it 
"the  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  represents  tfaelmesr**! 
ten  by  Shakespeare,  and  was  never  liable  to  Bfc  <> 
son's   criticism;"   it   being    evident  that  Bea  Jocn 

spoke  from  memory  shaken,"  as  be  oonfesKS  IJcati 

with  age  and  sloth." 

"  —  men  are  fie$h  and  bloody  and  appkihessih'- 
i.  e.  Intelligent;  capable  of  apprehending. 

["  Catea  etabe  C«#ar"  J— We  retain  this  itagf^-*- 
tion  as  it  is  ordinarily  given,  though  not  in  tir  »- 
copies,  which  merely  say,  "  They  stab  Csssar.**  It '» 
been  formed  by  the  later  editors,  from  the  accoc' 
of  Plutarch  and  Suetonius. 

"  Et  TU,  BrdtbT— 2nk«a/aZr,  Cefsar" 
Suetonius  says,  that  when  Ciesar  pat  MeteDus  Cm^ 
back,  *'  he  caught  hold  of  Ceesar's  gowne,  at  both  sb  i- 
ders,  whereupon,  as  he  cried  out.  This  is  rioienff.^*- 
sius  came  in  second,  full  a  front,  and  wounded  hia  * 
little  beneath  the  throat.  Then  Caesar,  catching  C^? 
by  the  arme,  thrust  it  throueh  with  his  stile  or  vm^ 
punches ;  and  with  that,  bemg  about  to  leap  forvvu 
he  was  met  with  another  wound  and  stayeu."  Beb: 
then  assailed  on  all  sides,  "  with  three  and  twefitr '» 
was  stabbed,  during  which  time  he  gave  but  one  gmc. 
(without  any  worn  uttered,)  and  that  was  at  the  ii^ 
thrust ;  though  some  have  written  that,  as  Maren*  Frs- 
tus  came  running  upon  him,  he  said,  and  thou  mf  fo^^- 
(Holland's  Translation,  1607.)  Plutarch  says  thate 
receiving  his  first  wound  from  Casca,  "  he  caught  hh'^ 
of  Casca's  sword,  and  held  it  hard ;  and  they  both  crA 
out,  Cffisar  in  Latin,  O  vile  traitor  Casca,  ukai  dctf 
thou  t  and  Casca  in  Greek,  to  his  brother,  Brotler,  ke-f 
me.**  The  conspirators,  havine  then  compsssed  him  on 
every  side,  "  hacked  and  mangled  him,"  etc. :  "  and  theo 
Brutus  himself  gave  him  one  wound  above  the  pn]^^. 
Men  report  also,  that  Ciesar  did  stQl  defend  faimsf*^ 
against  the  reste,  running  every  way  widi  hi«  bodies 
but  when  he  saw  Brutus  with  his  sworde  draweo,  ^ 
his  hande,  then  he  pulled  his  gowne  over  his  Yuesde,  aad 
made  no  more  resistance."  Neither  of  thcie  writen. 
therefore,  fiimished  Shakespeare  with  this  exdamatiaD 
It  occurs  in  the  "  True  Tragedie  of  Richsrd  Duke  of 
York,"  (1600 ;)  on  which  he  formed  the  Third  F«rt  d 
Kivo  Henry  VI.: — 

Situ^BniUf    Wilt tiura  stab  Cano- toot 
And  is  translated  in  Ctesar's  Legend, "  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates," (1587  :">— 

And  Brutus  ikau  my  toiiiie,  qvodi  I,  whom  errt 
I  loved  best 

The  words  probably  appeared  originally  in  the  old  Udb 
play  on  the  Death  of  Cesar. 

"  Nor  to  no  Roman  eise"— This  use  of  twro  negati«»' 
not  to  make  an  affirmative,  but  to  deny  more  tiroofj- 
is  common  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  of  oarascient 
writers.  Dr.  Hickes  observes  that,  in  the  Saioo.  erea 
four  negatives  are  sometimes  conjoined,  and  rtiU  ^ 
serve  a  negative  signification. — Stevens. 

"  Why  he  that  euU  off  twenty  years  ofHfe 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death.^ 
Most  modem  editors,  without  any  reason,  assigo  theic 
lines  to  Cassius ;  but  the  old  copies  put  them  in  Cik** 
mouth,  of  whom  they  are  sufficiently  characteriitK.  ^ 
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>ndiiig^  -with  the  reckless  contempt  of  life  he  ex- 

»es  in  the  first  act: — 

werj  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bean 

in^e  pomrer  to  cancel  hia  captiritj. 

no'vir  take  leave  of  this  peculiar  and  spiritedly 
m  character.  Stevens  has  well  remarked  that 
akespeare  knew  that  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
»es  on  his  hands,  and  was  glad  to  lose  an  individual 
le  croMrd.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  singularity  of 
i^a's  manners  would  have  appeared  to  little  advan- 
»  amidst  the  succeeding  varieties  of  tumult  and  war." 

—  teho  else  i$  rank" — Johnson  explains  this: — 
ho  elise  may  be  supposed  to  have  overtopped  his 
ala,  and  giratm  too  high  for  the  public  safety.  This 
lanation  derives  support  from  the  speech  of  Oliver, 
\.3  You  L*iKK  It,  (act  i.  scene  1,^  wtien  incensed  at 
high  bearing  of  his  brother  Orlando : — **  Is  it  even 
begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  7  I  will  physic  your 
JcnesM.^ 

hir  arms,  in  strength  of  malieej  and  our  hearti"  etc. 

rhiis  the  old  copies :  To  you  (says  Brutus)  our  swords 
/e  leaden  points ;  our  arms,  strong  in  me  deed  of 
dice  they  have  just  performed,  and  our  hearts  united 
e  those  of  brothers  m  the  action,  are  yet  open  to  re- 
ive you.  with  all  possible  regard.  The  supposition 
It  BrutoB  meant,  their  hearts  were  of  brothers'  temper 
respect  of  Antony,  seems  to  have  misled  those  who 
.ve  commented  on  this  passage  before.  For  "  in 
rength  of,"  Mr.  Pope  substituted  exempt  from ;  and  was 
o  hastily  foUow^edby  other  editors.  If  alteration  were 
M^ssary,  it  would  be  easier  to  read— > 

Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice,  etc 

Stkvexs. 

"  Your  voice  shaU be  at  ttrong  a*  any  man's"  etc. 

Mr  Blakevray  observes,  that  Shakespeare  has  main- 
lined the  consistencv  of  Cassius's  character,  who,  being 
elBsh  and  greedy  himself,  endeavours  to  influence  An- 
tmy  by  similar  motives.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
nvariably  represented  as  disinterested  and  generous, 
lud  is  adomea  by  the  Poet  with  so  many  good  qualities, 
hat  we  are  almost  tempted  to  forget  that  he  was  an  as- 
lassin. 

"  —  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lkthe" — "Lethe"  is  used 
by  old  writers  for  death.  Thus  in  Hey  wood's  "  Iron 
Age,"  (1632: 


Tlie  proudest  nation  {hat  great  Asia  nun  d 
Is  now  extinct  in  Uthe. 

It  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  word  of  one  syllable 
in  tnis  sense,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  lethum. 
Our  ancient  language  was  also  enriched  with  the  deriva- 
tives lethal  J  lethality  f  lethiferouSf  etc.  Lethal  lingered 
till  lately,  and  perhaps  still  lingers,  in  the  legal  language 
of  the  Scottish  criminal  courts. 

"  O  world  !  thou  watt  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this  indeed^  O  toorld  i  the  heart  of  thee," 

I  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  last  two  lines ; — ^not 

because  they  are  vile;    but  first,  on  account  of  the 

rhythm,  which  is  not  Shakespearian,  but  just  the  very 

tune  of  some  old  play,  from  which  the  actor  might  have 

interpolated  them ; — and  secondly,  because  they  inter- 

nipt,  not  only  the  sense  and  connection,  but  likewise 

the  flow  both  of  the  passion,  and  (what  is  with  me  still 

more  decisive)  of  the  Shakespearian  link  of  association. 

As  with  many  another  parenthesis  or  gloss  slipped  ioto 

the  text,  we  nave  only  to  read  the  passage  without  it, 

to  see  that  it  never  was  in  it.     I  venture  to  say  there  is 

no  instance  in  Shakesoeare  fairly  like  this.     Conceits  he 

has ;  but  they  not  only  rise  out  of  some  word  in  the 

jmea  before,  but  also  lead  to  the  thought  in  the  lines 

following.  ^  Here  the  conceit  is  a  mere  alien :  Antony 

torgeta  an  image,  when  he  is  even  touching  it,  and  then 

TecoUecU  it,  when  the  thought  hist  in  his  mind  must 

nave  led  him  away  from  it.— Colxridor. 

"  ^Vt '  H AvocK  * " — Blackstone  has  shown  that "  hav- 
^&    was,  in  the  military  operations  of  ancient  times. 


the  word  by  which  declaration  was  made  that  no  anar> 
ter  should  be  given.  Thus,  in  an  old  tract  citea  by 
him,  one  chapter  is  headed,  "  The  peyne  (i.  e.  punish- 
ment) of  him  that  crieth  Havoek." 

"  No  Bonk  of  s«i/«/y"— There  is  a  play  upon  the 
words  "  Rome  and  room,  of  old  sounded  alice,  with 
the  sound  of  oo,  and  still  retaining  the  same  sound  in 
many  English  mouths;  though  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic that  sound  of  "  Borne"  is  so  seldom  heard,  that  the 
jingle  may  require  explanation  to  many  readers. 

ScE5E  XL 
."  —  Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers,"  etc. 

This  speech  has  been  censured  by  learned  critics,  aa 
being  an  endeavour  ^in  Warburton's  language)  "  to  imi- 
tate the  &med  laconic  brevity,"  but  wnoUy  unsuccess- 
ful ;  being  (according  to  Stevens)  "  an  arniicial  jine le 
of  short  sentences,"  and  to  be  resarded  "  as  an  imitation 
of  the  false  eloquence  in  vogue,  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  Poet's  own  day.  But  the  troth  is  that  the 
Poet,  guided  by  Plutarch,  in  North's  folio,  or  some  other 
authority,  appears  to  have  had  a  better  understanding 
of  Bratus's  oratorical  taste  than  these  critics,  scholars 
as  they  undoubtedly  were.  Plutarch  informs  us  (as 
North  translates  him)  that  Brutus,  in  his  Greek  compo- 
sition, "counterfeited  that  brief,  compendious  manner 
of  speech  of  the  Lacedemonians."  Of  this  the  following 
examples  are  given,  which  are  certainly  much  in  the 
taste  and  manner  that  Shakespeare  has  here  given  to  the 
speech  to  the  people.  "  He  wrote  unto  the  Pergame- 
nians  in  this  sort :  I  understand  you  have  given  Dola- 
bella  money ;  if  you  have  done  it  willingly,  ^ou  confess 
you  have  offended  me ;  if  against  your  wills,  show  it 
then  by  giving  me  willingly."  Another  time  a^n 
unto  the  Samians :  "  Your  counsels  be  long ;  your  domgs 
be  slow;  consider  the  end."  In  another  epistle  he 
wrote  unto  the  Patarians:  "The  Xanthians  despising 
my  good  will,  have  made  their  country  a  grave  of  des- 
pur ;  the  Parthians  that  put  themselves  under  my  pro- 
tection have  lost  no  jot  of  their  liberty ;  and  therefore 
whilst  you  have  liber^,  either  chuse  the  judgment  of 
the  Patarians,  or  the  fortune  of  the  Xanthians."  Shake- 
speare's idea  of  Brutus's  style  of  eloquence  seems  also 
supported  by  other  authorities,  and  especially  by  the 
celebrated  "  Dialogue  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of 
Roman  Eloquence,"  ascribed,  though  perhaps  erro- 
neously, to  Tacitus.  This  tract,  I  mink  there  is  one 
indication  that  Shakespeare  had  jread,  either  in  the  ori- 
ginal or  in  some  translation.  (See  note  on  the  last  scene 
of  this  play :  "  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all," 
etc.)  It  is  said  in  that  dialogue  that  Brutus's  style  was 
censured  as  " otiosum  et  disjunetum"  The  disjunctum, 
the  broken-up  style  without  oratorical  continuity,  is 
precisely  that  assumed  by  the  dramatLst. 

**Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue" — In  this  pas- 
sage, and  in  a  previous  instance,  the  word  statua  nas 
been  substitutea  for  the  English  word,  as  printed  in  the 
folios.  What  we  may  gain  in  harmony  we  lose  in  sim- 
plicity  of  expression,  by  this  alteration.    (See  p.  46..) 

"  ^  I  have  neither  wit"— The  folio  of  1623  has  umt ; 
that  of  1632,  "wit."  Writ,  Johnson  explained  as  a 
prepared  writing ;  but,  receiving  "  wit"  in  the  sense  of 
understanding,  we  take  writ  to  De  a  misprint,  for  the 
reasons  well  stated  by  Stevens : — 

"  The  artful  speaker,  on  this  sudden  call  for  his  exer- 
tions, was  designed,  with  affected  modesty,  to  represent 
himself  as  one  who  had  neither  wit,  (i.  e.  strength  of 
understanding,)  persuasive  language,  weight  of  charac- 
ter, graceful  action,  harmony  of  voice,  etc.,  (the  usual 
requisites  of  an  orator,)  to  mfluence  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Was  it  necessary,  therefore,  that,  on  an  occap 
sion  so  precipitate,  he  should  have  urged  that  he  had 
brought  no  written  speech  in  his  pocket  7  since  every 
person  who  heard  him  must  have  oeen  aware  that  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Cesar,  and  the  time 
present,  would  have  been  inadequate  to  such  a  compo- 
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■hion,  which  iodeed  could  not  have  been  produced  at 
all,  uulsM,  like  the  indictiDonl  of  Lord  Ilsntings.  in 
KiHQ  Richard  III.,  it  had  been  e»t  ready  through  a 
premonition  of  the  event  that  would  require  it." 

"  On  THIS  «de  Tiber"—"  Thi»  scene  (uyn  Theobald) 
lie*  in  the  Forum,  near  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  mo«t  fre- 
(joented  part  of  the  city;  butCnHr'i  gardens  were  very 
remole  from  that  quarter : — 

Traju  T^erim  loDge  oubftt  ii,  prope  C^tarit  hortoM, 
•ays  Horace ;  and  both  the  Naumachia  and  ^^HrdetiB  of 
Cte«ar  were  separated  from  the  main  city  by  the  river. 
and  lay  oat  wide  in  a  line  with  MonnC  janiculum." 
He  would  therefore  read,  "on  thai  aide  Tiber."  Bnl 
Dr.  Fanner  baa  shown  Ibal  Shakespeare's  Miadf  lay  in 
the  old  Iranalation  of  Plnlarch:  "He  beqiiethed  nnto 
evety  cilizen  of  Bonie  aevenly-five  drachmas  a  man, 
and  left  bis  gardens  and  arbours  unto  the  people,  which 
he  had  on  tMi  side  of  the  river  Tyber." 


Scene  III. 


ACT  IV.— ScESE  I. 


"  ,*  So™  «  AnioAf-,  Houil." 
The  triumvirs,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  meet  at 
Borne  to  settle  their  proscription,  but  upon  an  iiland  in 
the  river  Lariaus.  Of  [his  Bbakespeare  was  not  igno- 
rant, far  in  North's  "  Plutarch."  which  he  had  so  dili- 
gendy  studied,  it  is  said,  "  They  met  all  three  in  an 
ulaiid  euTyroned  around  about  with  a  little  river."  But 
it  is  evident  that  fae  places  his  scene  at  Borne,  by  Lepi- 
dus  being  sent  to  Cssar's  house,  and  told  that  he  shall 
find  his  confederates  "  or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol." 

"  On  abjecli,  orf  i,  and  inilatitnu,"  etc. 
In  ihe  original  there  is  a  fait  point  at  the  end  of  this 
lioe:  and  in  modem  editions  there  is  a  semicolon,  which 
equally  answera  the  purpose  of  separating  the  sense 
from  ^bat  follows.  This  separation  has  created  a  diffi- 
culty. Theobald  wants  to  know  why  a  man  is  to  be 
called  a  barren-spirited  fellow  that  feeds  on  objecta  and 
arts;  and  be  proposes  to  read  alt/ret  orli.  Stevens 
maintains  that  object*  and  arts  were  unworthy  tlmigi 
4S 


for  a  nun  to  feed  upon,  becanse  the  one  momi  ^r. 
tive  and  the  other  mechanical  knowled^.     If  ibw  t 
excluded,  what  ksiowledge  are  iwe  to  feed  opoe '  i 
marvelloua  that  the  editors  have  not  w«d  ihit  Up.. 
is  called  barren,  because,  a  mere   fcdlower  tiS  othn ! 
feeds- 
Oil  object*,  am.  tod  imMatioiu, 
Which,  BMi^xm.<mi  fti  V  ■<*'  ■«. 
Btgin  kiM  JaMon. 


ment  is  necessaiv. 
and  Cassias  evident 


ni  sent  to  pray  Caasias  to  po 
<o  he  did.    Bratus,  imdf  oii» 


the  rearward  of  the  fashion ;  and  siuig  those  nms  ^ 
he  heanl  the  carmen  whistle." — Stetihs. 

"  Our  heiCfrieadi  node,  eur  meant  ttrttek'J.'  n 

We  reprint  this  line  as  in  the  first  folia.     Il  Cfrf 

gives  one  the  notion  of  being  imperfect ;  bni  it  f  t 

neceesarily  so,  and  may  be  tueu  a»  a  beinisiii'fa.   !>> 

second  folio  has  pieced  it  out  rather  botcfainglr  :— 

Onr  best  Mendt  nudev  *>'  oar  tal  mems  stntcb''  m 

This  ts  the  common  reading.     Malone  reads : — 

Onr  best  frisids  nud^  our  caeuu  itretcti'd  tuOfSW 

SCEKE  III. 
"  fVilUm  Ike  lent  of  BnUu»." 

This  ts  not  given  as  a  separate  acene  in  the  onr:-! 
the  atageniirection  in  the  folios  being  "Exex*!:^-* 
nenl.  BruMs  and  Caseins."  Bat,  with  rckmoct  V' i- 
construction  of  (he  modem  stage,  the    pnnenl  area:- 

■ ju  the  Shakeapeariiui  tlw«ire  B.ici 

lently  retired  to  the  second  stage. 
"  Enter  BryKu  and  Curiw." 

The  manner  in  which  (he  Poet  has  -worked  op  "" 
slight  hint  of  hia  original,  in  this  noble  scene.  afiinL-  ■ 
study  to  the  critic.  The  slory  is  thus  told  in  Nxll' 
"Plutarch:" 

"  About  that  time 

tothecJlyofSardia, „ , 

ingofhiscominE,  went  to  meet  him  with  all  hjsfi*^ 
There,  both  armies  being  armed,  they  called  them  h^ 
emperors.  Now,  a*  it  commonly  happeneth  in  p^ 
atfaira  between  two  persons,  both  of  tbem  baviof  a'f 
friends,  and  so  many  captains  nnder  tbem,  tiirrt  an 
tales  and  complaints  betwiil  them,  Tbereiore,  '"''"* 
they  fell  in  hand  with  any  other  matter,  they  wenf  if' 
a  little  chamber  together,  and  bade  every  man  V''"^' 
and  did  shut  the  doon  to  (hem.  Then  they  hepa  » 
pour  oat  their  complaints  one  to  the  other,  and  f* 
hot  and  loud,  earnestly  accuune  one  anolher.  aiu  » 
length  feU  bolh  a  weeping.  Their  triemis  ihsi  •f« 
without  the  chamber  hwing  them  loud  within,  and  a- 
gry  between  themselves,  they  were  both  amaied  tni 
afraid  also  lest  it  should  grow  to  further  matUTC  but;" 
they  were  commanded  that  no  man  should  'o"'''? 
them.  Notwithstanding  one  Marcus  Phaoniiu.  ihal  Iw 
been  a  friend  and  follower  of  Cato  while  he  hvc^  i^ 
look  npon  him  to  counterfeit  a  philosopher,  not  *i^ 
wisdom  and  diseretiDn,  but  with  a  certam  bedlam  •"" 
frantic  motion ;  •  ■  •  Xhis  Phaonius  at  ihsl  O"*' 
in  despite  of  the  door-heepera,  came  into  (he  chamt^' 
and  with  a  ce  "  '         "■  ' 

be  counterfeiled  of  purpose,  i 
which  old  Nestor  aaid  in  Home 

Mr  Jorda,  ]  pray  juo.  hearkn  both  to  ms. 
For  I  have  seen  more  jfurt  than  ncti  ys  thna. 
Casshis  fell  a  laughing  at  him :  but  Bratua  ihrna^ 
out  of  the  chamber,  and  called  him  dog  and  cfio'"^ 
iwnic.  Howbeit,  his  coming  in  broke  their  strife  •i'|r 
time,  and  so  they  left  each  other.  The  aeU-anir  n^ 
Caadua  prepared  hia  supper  in  bia  chambCT.  and  Sio^ 
brought  nis  friends  vrith  him.  •  •  •  TbeneJ""? 
after,  Brutus,  upon  complaint  of  the  Sardiaoh  diii  ^ 
dcmn  and  noted  Lucius  Fella  for  a  defamed  p^'^'V, 

•  ■  forlbatbe  wBsacciued  and  convictoliif'™' 
bery  and  pilfery  in  his  office.  Thia  judgmoil  "''' 
roisliked  CassiuB :  •  •  •  and  therefore  he  f^ 
reproved  Brutus,  for  that  he  would  show  hioiwl*' 
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iffht  and.  severe  in  lach  a  time,  ae  was  meeter  to  bear 
tUe  than  to  take  thinga  at  the  worst.  Brutuain  con- 
y  manner  answered  that  he  should  remember  the 
»  of  March,  at  which  time  they  slew  Julius  Cesar, 
o  neither  pilled  nor  polled  the  country,  bat  only  was 
ivourer  aim  suborner  of  all  them  that  did  rob  and 
H  by  his  countenance  and  authority." 
'  I  knoiw  no  part  of  Shakespeare  tfaiat  more  impresses 
me  the  belief  of  his  genius  bein^  superhuman,  than 
ft  scene  betiween  Brutus  and  Cassius.  In  the  Chiostic 
lesy,  it  might  have  been  credited  with  less  absurdity 
n  most  of  their  dogmas,  that  the  Supreme  had  em- 
»yed  bim  to  create,  previously  to  his  tunction  of  rep> 
tenting,  characters. "»Coleridgi. 

"  —  every  Kica  offence  ihtndd  bear  bis  eommefW^ — 
*jice"  ^vaa,  in  the  language  of  old  Gower  and  Chau- 
r,  trijlinr,  nlly ;  nearly  answering  to,  and  supposed  to 
derivea  from,  the  French  niaU.  This  sense  has  long 
ten  obsolete,  and  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  the 
ry  last  writer  who  used  it,  as  here,  and  in  Rombo  aitd 
iLiET : — **  The  letter  was  not  ntc^."  "  His  comment" 
r  t/f ,  ia  also  an  obsolete  form  of  old  English  expres- 
>n,  oDce  quite  common.  . 

"  Wkai  villain  touek*d  hi*  body^  thai  did  $tab, 
And  not  for  justice  f" 

This  is  far  from  implying  that  any  of  those  who 
mched  CsDsar's  body  were  villains.    On  the  contrary, 

is  an  indirect  way  of  asserting  that  there  was  not  one 
lan  amonff  them,  who  was  base  enough  to  stab  him  for 
ny  causebat  that  of  justice. — Malone. 

**  Brufus,  BAIT  not  me** — So  the  original.  Theobald 
rropoaed  and  Stevens  reads  bay,  conceiving  that  the  re- 
>etition  of  the  ijyord  used  by  Brutus  is  necessary  to  the 
pint  of  the  reply.  It  strikes  me  otherwise.  The  allu- 
iion  to  the  dog  "  baying  the  moon"  is  seized  on  in  the 
'eply,  and  called  out  by  the  word  baitf  (as  dogs  bait  a 
}ear  or  other  aninud  :)—-'*  Do  not  as$ail  me." 

"CoMPAirioR,  hence** — "Companion"  is  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach  in  many  of  the  old  plays ;  as  we  say 
it  Dreaent,  fellow.  So,  in  King  Hbnrt  IV.,  (Part  II.,) 
Dol  Tearsheet  says  to  Pistol  :— 

— —  I  acom  yoo,  scuiTy  compcmioii,  etc 

Stevens. 

"  —  thy  leaden  iiacb"'-A ''mace"  is  the  ancient 
term  for  a  tceptre.  So,  in  the  "  Arraignment  of  Paris," 
(1584:)— 

the  pomp  that  longa  to  Jvno'i  mact. 

Again,  Spenser,  in  his  ''  Fairy  Queen :" — 

When  M  Morpheus  had  with  leaden  ma$i, 
Arrested  all  that  courtly  company. 

"  How  iU  thii  taper  bum*  !** 

"  But  as  &ey  both  prepared  to  pass  over  aeain  out 
(rf*  Asia  into  Europe,  there  went  a  rumour  that  mere  ap- 
peared a  wonderful  sign  unto  him.  Brutus  was  a  care* 
tul  man,  and  slept  very  little.  •  *  *  After  he  had 
slumbered  a  little  after  supper,  he  spent  all  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  despatching  of  his  weishtest  causes,  and 
after  he  had  taken  order  for  them,  if  he  had  any  leisure 
left  him,  he  would  read  some  book  till  the  third  watch 
of  the  night,  at  what  time  the  captains,  petty  captains, 
*nd  colonels,  did  use  to  come  unto  him.  So,  being 
'^'wy  to  go  into  Europe,  one  night  (when  all  the  camp 
took  qoiet  rest)  as  he  was  in  his  tent  with  a  little  light, 
""nkmg  of  weighty  matters,  he  thought  he  heard  one 
OQme  in  to  him,  and,  casting  his  eye  towards  the  door 
of  his  tent,  that  he  saw  a  wonderful,  stnm^e,  and  mon- 
■^us  shape  of  a  body  comins  towards  him,  and  said 
"^^r  a  word.    So  Brutus  boldly  asked  what  he  was, 

jj^god  or  a. man,  and  what  cause  brought  him  thither. 
Th«.«.^*  . ,  , .      ,        ..       ^,      .^.  gj^j^^^ 

Brutus, 
Well, 

JT^  ^  **^  "*«  *®«  »g«"n.    The  spirit  presently  van- 

toli  K*^*L*  *°^  Brutus  called  his  men  unto  him,  who 

™^  ^*^  they  heard  no  noiBe,  nor  saw  anything  at 
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all.  Thereupon  Brutus  returned  again  to  think  on  his 
matters  as  he  did  before :  and  when  the  day  br^e  he 
went  unto  Cassius,  to  tell  him  what  vision  had  appeared 
unto  him  in  the  night  "^-North's  Plutarch* 

This  is  the  account  given  in  the  life  of  Brutus,  hi 
the  life  of  Ciesar,  the  spirit  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  ghost;" 
and  it  is  added  that  Brutus  "  thought  he  heard  a  noise 
at  his  tent  door,  and  looking  towards  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  that  waxed  very  dim,  he  saw  a  horrible  vision  of 
a  man  of  wonderful  greatness  and  dismal  fear."  It  is 
evident  that  the  Poet  was  anxious  to  lose  no  incident  of 
this  scene. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

"  — WARW  n*  at  PAt/«Mi»"— "Warn"  was  the  old 
word,  both  technical  and  colloquial,  for  *umnu»if  of  which 
the  English  editors  give  various  examples  from  old 
writers,  as  of  an  obwlete  word.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  those  words  brought  over  by  the 
generation  next  after  Shakespeare's,  which  has  pre- 
served its  ancient  sense,  especially  in  New  England, 
where  town  meeting* f  jurymen,  etc.,  are  still  said  to  be 
"  legally  warned." 

"  —  FEARFUL  bravery** — Though  "fearful"  is  oflen 
used,  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  in  an 
active  sense,  for  producing  fear^  or  terrible,  it  may  in 
this  instance  bear  its  ususd  acceptation  of  timorou*,  or, 
as  it  was  sometimes  expressed,  jaltc-hearied.  Thus  in 
a  passage,  cited  by  Stevens,  from  Sydney's  "  Arcadia," 
(book  n. :) — "  Her  horse  fiiire  and  lusbe ;  which  she 
rid  so  as  might  show  a  fearful  boldne**,  daring  to  do 
that  which  sue  knew  that  she  knew  not  how  to  doe." 

"  The  poeture  of  your  blow*  ark  yet  unknown**  etc. 

Malone  and  Stevens  dispute  whether  this  be  an  error 
of  the  Poet  or  his  printers,  while  Knight  well  remarks : — 
"  Where  a  plural  noun  being  a  genitive  case  immediately 
precedes  tne  verb,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  the 
writers  of  Shakespeare's  time,  to  disregard  the  real  sin- 
gular nominative.  Such  a  construction  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  grammatical  ignorance,  but  to  a  license  war- 
ranted by  the  best  examples.  Our  language,  in  becom- 
ing more  correct,  has  lost  something  of^its  spirit." 

"  —  Caear**  thrie-and-thirtt  wound*** — This  is  the 
old  text,  though  the  ordinary  reading  is  three-<md-twentyf 
which  Theobald  gives  us  upon  the  authority  of  Sueto- 
nius and  others.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  Ce- 
sar's "  two-and-thirty  wounds."  The  poets  m  such  cases 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  following  historical  author- 
ities. They  desire  to  give  us  an  idea  of  many  wounds, 
and  they  accomplish  their  purpose. 

" Be  thou  my  wUne**  that,  again*t  my  will**  etc. 

"  When  they  raised  their  camp,  there  came  two 
eagles,  that,  flymg  with  a  marvellous  force,  lighted  upon 
two  of  ^e  foremost  ensigns,  and  always  followed  the 
Boldien,  which  gave  them  meat  and  fed  them  until  they 
came  near  to  the  city  of  Philippes ;  and  there  one  day 
only  before  the  batde  they  both  flew  away.  *  •  • 
And  yet,  further,  there  were  seen  a  marvellous  number 
of  fowls  of  prey  that  fed  upon  dead  carcases.  ^  ^  * 
The  which  began  somewhat  to  alter  Cassius'  mind  from 
Epicurus'  opimons,  and  had  put  the  soldiers  also  in  a 
marvellous  fear ;  thereupon  Cassius  was  of  opinion  not 
to  try  this  war  at  one  battle,  but  rather  to  delay  time, 
and  to  draw  it  out  in  length.  •  *  *  But  Brutus, 
in  contrary  manner,  did  alway  before,  and  at  that  time 
also,  desire  nothing  more  than  to  put  all  to  the  hazard 
of  battle,  as  soon  as  might  be  possible.  "•  *  *  There- 
upon it  was  presently  determined  they  should  fight  bat- 
tle the  next  day.  So  Brutus  all  supper-time  looked 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man  that  had  good 
hope,  and  talked  very  wisely  of  philosophy,  and  ailer 
supper  went  to  bed.  But  touching  Caserns,  Messala 
reporteth  that  he  supped  by  himself^  in  his  tent  with  a 
few  friends,  and  that  all  supper-time  he  looked  very 
sadly,  and  was  full  of  thoughts,  although  it  was  against 
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his  nature ;  and  that  after  nipper  he  took  hhn  by  the 
hand,  and,  holding  him  fast,  (in  token  of  kindneM,  as  his 
manner  was,^  told  him  in  Greek — MeMala,  I  protect 
nnto  ihee,  ana  make  thee  my  witnen,  that  I  am  com- 
pelled against  my  mind  and  will  (aa  Pompey  the  Great 
was)  to  'jeopard'  the  liberty  of  our  country  to  the  haz- 
ard of  a  battle.  And  yet  we  must  be  lively  and  of  good 
courage,  considering  our  good  fortune,  whom  we  should 
wrong  too  much  to  mistrust  her,  although  we  follow  eril 
counsel.  Mesnla  writeth  that  Cassins  having  snoken 
these '  last  words  unto  him,  he  bade  him  fareweu,  and 
willed  him  to  come  to  supper  to  him  tlie  next  night  fol- 
lowing, because  it  was  his  birthday.  The  next  morn- 
ing by  break  of  day  the  signal  of  oattle  was  set  out  in 
Brutus'  and  Cassius'  camp,  which  was  an  arming  scar- 
let coat,  and  both  the  chieftains  spake  together  in  the 
midst  of  their  armies.  Then  Cassius  began  to  speak 
first,  and  said — The  gods  grant  us,  O  Brutus,  that  this 
day  we  may  win  the  field,  and  ever  after  to  live  all  the 
rest  of  our  life  quietly,  one  with  another.  But  sith  the 
gods  have  so  ordained  it  that  the  greatest  and  chiefest 
minp  amongst  men  are  most  uncertain,  and  that,  if  the 
battle  fall  out  otherwise  to^ay  than  we  wish  or  look 
for,  we  shall  hardly  meet  a^n.  what  art  thou  then  de- 
termined to  do — to  fly,  or  die  7  Brutus  answered  him, 
Being  yet  but  a  young  man,  and  not  over-greatly  expe- 
rienced in  the  world,  I  trust  (I  know  not  how)  a  certain 
rule  of  philosophy,  by  the  which  I  did  ereatly  blame 
and  reprove  Cato  for  killing  of  himself,  as  being  no  law- 
ful nor  godly  act  touching  tiie  ^ods,  nor  concenuns  men 
valiant,  not  to  give  place  and  yield  to  Divine  Proviaence, 
and  not  constantly  and  patiently  to  take  whatsoever  it 
pleaseth  him  to  send  us,  but  to  draw  back  and  fly :  but 
being  now  in  the  midst  of  the  dancer,  I  am  of  a  contrary 
mind ;  for  if  it  be  not  the  will  of  God  that  this  battle 
fall  out  fortunate  for  us,  I  will  look  no  more  for  hope, 
neither  seek  to  make  any  new  supply  of  war  again,  but 
will  rid  me  of  this  miserable  world,  and  content  me 
with  my  fortune ;  for  I  gave  up  my  life  for  my  country 
in  the  Ides  of  Marchf  for  the  which  I  shall  hve  in  an- 
other more  glorious  world.  Cassius  fell  a  laughins  to 
hear  what  he  said,  and,  embracing  him,  Come  on  then, 
said  he,  let  us  go  mad  charge  our  enemies  with  this 
mind ;  for  either  we  shall  conquer,  or  we  shall  not  need 
to  fear  the  conquerors.  Aft»r  this  talk  they  fell  to  con- 
sultation among  their  friends  for  the  ordering  of  the 
battle.">-N0RTH*8  PltUareh, 

"  —  on  our  poRMKH  snsion" — i.  e.  The  "ensign"  in 
the  V€m;  our  foremoH  atamdard, 

"  —  iOtO  PKBVINT 

The  time  of  life:* 

"  To  prevent"  is  here  used  for  to  anticipate — a  sense 
now  retained  only  in  the  English  Liturgy : — "  Prevent 
and  follow  us  by  thy  continual  grace." 

By  "  time"  is  meant  the  full  and  complete  time — the 
natural  period.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  an  appa- 
rent contradiction  between  the  sentiments  Brutus  ex- 
presses in  this  and  in  his  subsequent  speech ;  but  there 
u  MO  real  inconsistency. 

Mason  well  observes,  that  Brutus  had  laid  down  to  him- 
sctf  as  a  principle,  to  abide  every  chance  and  extremity 
of  war;  out  when  Cassius  reminds  him  of  the  disgrace 
of  being  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
he  acknowledges  that  to  be  a  trial  which  he  could  not 
«ttdure^  Shakespeare,  in  the  fiivt  speech,  makes  that 
■to  be  the  present  opinion  of  Brutus,  which  in  Plutarch 
is  mentioned  only  as  one  he  formerly  entertained,  and 
that,  being  now  in  die  midst  of  danger,  he  was  of  a 
contrary  laind. 

'.■^  Scene  V. 

^*  Come,  poor  remain*  of  friend;  rett  on  this  rock^ 

**  Now,  Brutus  having  passed  a  little  river,  walled  in 
on  every  side  with  high  rocks,  and  shadowed  with  great 
trees,  lieing  then  dan  night,  he  went  no  further,  but 
stayed  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  with  certain  of  his  captains 
and  friends  that  followed  him :  and  looking  up  to  the 
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firmament  that  was  full  of  stars, 

two  verses,  of  the  which  Volamniiia 

this  effect:— 

Let  not  the  wight  from  wfaoai  tiiis 
(O  JoTe)  eaca|»e  witfaoat  doe 


;  be  rdncK 
the  ose,: 


and  saith  that  he  had  forcotten  the  odier.    Wi^  t 
little  whfle  after,  naming  tiis  friends  that  be  hsA  se^. 
shin  in  battle  before  his  eyes,  he  fetched  a  greater  «r. 
than  before,  specially  when  be  came  to  name  Saba  c: 
Flavins,  of  the  which  the  one  'wbb  hia  lievtaiBit.  si 
the  other  captain  of  the  pioneers  of  hia  camp,    la  t* 
mean  time  one  of  the  company  being  atfairst,  and  sn^ 
Brutus  athirst  also,  he  ran  to  the  riTer  for  water,  si 
brought  it  in  his  sallet.    At  the  BeliHsante  tzme  tb^ 
heard  a  noise  on  the  other  side  of  the  rxv^er.     Wbt^ 
upon  Volnmnius  took  Dardanus,  Bmtiia*  servant,  vrr 
him,  to  see  what  it  was ;  and  returning  straight  »ssz. 
asked  if  there  were  any  water  left.     Bmtaa,  sQjJsf 
gently  told  them  all  was  drunk,  but  they  shall  brbi 
you  some  more.    Thereupon  he  sent  him  agais  tb: 
went  for  water  before,  who  was  in  great  danger  cd  hi- 
ing  taken  by  the  enemies,  and  haidlr  escaped,  hemi 
sore  hurt.     Furthermore,  Brutus  thoagnt  that  there  v% 
no  ereat  number  of  men  slain  in  battle,  and  to  know  ck 
truu  of  it  there  was  one  called  Statilios  that  pmfowii 
to  go  through  his  enemies,  (for  othermae  it  ^kvs  iiDpo»> 
sible  to  go  see  their  camp,)  and  from  thence,  if  all  wr~ 
well,  that  he  should  lift  up  a  torchlight    in  the  ar. 
and  then  remm  again  with  speed  to  him.      The  tcatb- 
light.was  lift  up  as  he  had  promised,  for  Statiliiis  wei: 
thither.     Now  Brutus  seeing  Statilhis   tarry  Ion?  e&r 
that,  and  that  he  came  not  again,  he  said,  If  Stadliiu  be 
alive  he  will  come  again ;  but  his  evil  fortune  was  eact 
that  as  he  came  back  he  lighted  in  the  enemies'  faaadf 
and  was  slain.     Now  the  night  being  fiu-  spent,  Brata*. 
as  he  sat,  bowed  towards  Clitas,  one  of  his  men.  aod 
told  him  somewhat  in  his  ear :  the  other  answrered  Ub 
not,  but  fell  a  weeping.     Thereupon  he  proved  I^idi- 
nus,  and  said  somewhat  also  to  him.    At  length  be  caior 
to  Volumnins  himself,  and,  speakinf  to  him  in  Greek. 
prayed  him,  for  the  studies'  sake  wtuch  brought  tbes 
acquainted  together,  that  he  would  help  him  to  pat  }s^ 
hand  to  his  sword,  to  thrust  it  in  him  to  kill  him.     Vo- 
lumnins denied  his  request,  and  so  did  many  others: 
and  amongst  the  rest,  one  of  them  said  there  was  m 
tarrying  for  them  there,  but  that  they  most  needs  Hj- 
Then  Brutus,  rising  up.  We  must  fly  indeed,  said  be, 
but  it  must  be  with  our  hands,  not  wiUi  oar  feet.     Then 
taking  every  man  by  the  hand,  he  said  these  words  onto 
them  with  a  cheerful  countenance:    It  reioioeth  bit 
heart  that  not  one  of  my  friends  hath  fiiiled  me  at  my 
need,  and  I  do  not  complain  of  my  fortune,  but  onlv  6ff 
my  country's  sake :  for,  as  for  me,  I  think  myaelf  lisp- 

Eier  than  they  that  have  overcome,  considenng  that  I 
ave  a  perpetual  fiune  of  our  courage  and  manhoni 
the  which  our  enemies  the  conquerors  shall  nevo*  attain 
unto  by  force  or  money ;  neither  can  let  their  posterxtj 
to  say  that  they,  being  naughty  and  unjust  men,  bsve 
slain  good  men,  to  usurp  tyrarmical  power  not  pertsio- 
in^  to  them.     Having  said  so,  he  prayed  every  man  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  then  he  went  a  little  aside  witi} 
two  or  three  only,  among  the  which  Strato  was  ooe, 
with  whom  he  came  first  acquainted  by  the  stud j  of 
rhetoric.     He  came  as  near  to  him  as  he  could,  and 
taking  his  sword  by  the  hilt  with  both  his  hands,  and 
foiling  down  upon  the  point  of  it,  ran  himself  tfaroiurb- 
Others  say  that  not  he,  but  Strato,  (at  his  request.)  belH 
the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  turned  his  head  aside,  simI 
that  Brutus  fell  down  upon  it,  and  so  ran  himself  throogbf 
and  died  presendy." — -North's  Plutarch, 

"  Hold  thou  my  aword-rnvTB"—^"  Hilts"  is  freqaeodr 

used  where  only  one  weapon  is  spoken  of.    Cuaat 

says  to  Pindarus,  in  a  former  scene,  "  Here,  tike  tfaoo 

the  hilts:'    And  Richard  III. :— "  Take  him  over  the 

costazd  with  the  hiUt  of  thy  sword."    So  in  the  "Mir 

ror  for  Magistrates,"  (1587  :)— 

— —  A  naked  sword  be  bad, 
That  to  the  hUts  was  all  witb  blood  tambraed. 


„— H 
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•*  —  FRKPBB  me  to  yon" — "Prefer"  wm  anciently 
ed  for  Tecommend.  Thn«  Burton  ("  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
.choly ")  saya  of  an  ancient  medical  writer,  that  be 
prefers  the  amoke  of  juniper  to  melancholy  persons." 
seems  to  faave  been  tne  ordinary  expression  for  what 
e   should  now  call  "  giving  a  recommendation"  to  a 


<< 


T^is  wa§  the  nobUti  Ronum  of  them  all : 
All  the  eon»pirator»,  gave  only  he"  etc. 

So,  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch : — "  For  it  was 
lyd  that  Antoniua  spake  it  openly  diuers  tymes,  that 
e  thought,  that  of  alt  them  that  baa  slajrne  Cesar,  there 
ira.9  none  hut  Brutoa  only  that  was  moued  to  do  it,  as 
hinking  the  acte  conmieiMlable  of  it  selfe :  but  that  all 
he  other  conspirators  did  conspire  his  death,  for  some 
>riuate  malice  or  enuy,  that  they  otherwise  did  bear 
rnto  him." 

The  same  character  of  Brntoa  m  reference  to  another 
luhject — ^the  mutual  criticisms  and  jealousies  of  the  rival 
dratora  of  his  age — ^is  given  in  the  "  Dialogue  de  Ora- 
ioribue"  ascribed  to  Tacitus: — "  That  Calvus,  and  Asi- 
nus,  and  Cicero  himself,  often  gave  way  to  hatred  and 
envy,  and  other  vices  of  human  infirmity,  I  must  be- 
lieve. Brutus  alone,  amongst  all  these  great  men, 
^was  ^thout  malignity  or  envy,  and  expressed  his  hon- 
est judgment  frankly  and  plainly ;  for  why  should  he, 
who  did  not,  in  my  judj^ent,  bear  hatred  even  to 
Caesar,  bear  any  hate  to  Cicero?" 


Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages  deserve 
regwnd,  and  the  contention  and  reconcilement  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  is  universally  celebrated ;  but  I  have  never 
heen  strongly  agitated  in  perusing  it,  and  think  it  some- 
what cold  and  unafiectin^,  compared  with  some  other 
of  Shakespeare's  plays :  hia  adherence  to  the  real  story, 
and  to  Boman  manners,  seem  to  have  impeded  the  natu- 
ral visour  of  his  genius.— >Johiv80n. 

Gilaon  observed,  that  this  traeedy  ought  to  have  been 
called  Marcue  BnUutt  Ciesar  beins  a  very  inconsider- 
able personage  in  the  scene,  and  killed  in  the  third  act. 

''In  Julius  Cjksar  ^says    Hallam)  the  plot  wants 
that  historiod  unity  which  the  romantic  drama  requires ; 
the  third  and  fouru  acts  are  ill  connected ;  it  is  deficient 
in  female  characters,  and  in  that  combination  which  is 
generally  apparent  amidst  all  the  intricacies  of  his  fable. 
But  it  abounds  in  fine  scenes  and  fine  passages :  the 
spirit  of  Plutarch's  Brutus  is  well  seized ;  the  predomi- 
nance of  Cesar  himself  is  iudiciously  restrained ;  the 
characters  have  l^at  individuality  which  Shakespeare 
seldom  misses ;  nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
or  modem  eloquence,  a  speech  more  fully  realizing  that 
perfection  that  orators  have  striven  to  attain,  than  that 
of  Antony." 

Juuus  Cjesar,  Antoat  and  Clzopatra,  and  Corio- 
LAVUS,  are  lo  consummate,  that  Shakespeare  must  be 
prononnced  as  much  at  home  in  Boman  as  in  romantic 
nistiiry.    Already  had  he  shown,  in  hia  allusions  to  pagan 
mythology,  that  he  had  extracted  its  sweetest  aroma, 
distfllod  not  by  toiling  schelarship,  but  by  the  fire  of 
geniut.    But  now  that  he  was  in  the  fullest  manhood 
of  hia  mmd,  he  could  borrow  more  from  the  ancients 
than  the  bloom  and  breath  of  their  mythology.     He 
cast  his  eyes,  both  in  their  quiet  and  in  their  kindled 
inspiration,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  poet,  on  the 
page  of  classic  history ;  he  diacriminated  its  characters 
with  the  light  of  philosophy ;  and  be  irradiated  tmthf 
without  encroaching  on  its  solid  shapes,  with  the  hues 
of  fiuicy.    What  is  nrutus,  the  real  hero  of  the  tragedy, 
bat  the  veritable  Brutus  of  Plutarch^— unaltered  in  sub- 
stance, though  by  poetry  now  hallowed  to  the  imagina- 
tion 7    What  else  is  Portia  1    For  the  picture  of  that 
wedded  pair,  at  once  august  and  tender,  human  nature, 
snd  the  aignity  of  coi\ju^  &ith,  are  indebted      Brutus 
and  Portis  have  a  transient  discord,  to  be  sure;  but  it 
is  like  one  in  perfect  moric,  that  heightens  harmony.  — 

T.  CiMPBELL. 


Almost  every  one  knows  by  heart  Ijady  Percy's  cele- 
brated address  to  her  husband,  beginning — 

O,  my  good  lord,  whj  are  you  thus  alonet 
And  that  of  Portia  to  Brutus,  in  Julius  Cjksar — 

— —  You're  ungently,  Brutus, 
BtDl*n  from  my  bed. 

The  situation  is  exactly  similar,  the  topics  of  remon- 
strance are  nearly  the  same:  the  sentiments  and  the 
style  as  opposite  as  are  the  characters  of  the  two  women. 
Lady  Percy  is  evidently  accustomed  to  vrin  more  from 
her  fiery  lord  by  caresses  than  by  reason :  he  loves  her 
in  his  rouffh  viray,  "  as  Harry  Percy's  wife,"  but  she  has 
no  real  influence  over  him — ^he  has  no  confidence  in  her. 

Lady  Percy  has  no  character ^  properly  so  caQed ;  whereaa 
that  of  Portia  is  very  distincUy  and  faithfully  drawn  from 
the  outline  fumishea  by  Plutarch.  Lady  Percy's  fond 
upbraidings,  and  her  half  playful,  half  pouting  entreaties, 
scarcely  gain  her  husbanas  attention.  Portia,  with  true 
matronly  dignity  and  tenderness,  pleads  her  right  to 
share  her  husband's  thoughts,  and  proves  it  too. 

Portia,  as  Shakespeare  nas  truly  felt  and  represented 
the  character,  is  but  a  softened  reflection  of  that  of  her 
husband,  Brutus :  in  him  we  see  an  excess  of  natural 
sensibility,  an  almost  womanish  tenderness  of  heart,  re- 
pressed hj  the  tenets  of  his  austere  philosophy :  a  stoic 
by  profession,  and  in  reality  the  reverse—acting  deeds 
against  his  nature,  by  the  strong  force  of  principle  and 
will.  In  Portia  there  is  the  same  profound  and  pas- 
sionate feeling,  and  all  her  sex's  softness  and  timioity, 
held  in  check  by  that  self-discipline,  that  stately  dignity, 
which  she  thought  became  a  woman  "  so  &thered  and 
BO  husbanded."  The  fact  of  her  inflicting  on  herself  a 
voluntary  wound  to  try  her  own  fortitude,  is  perhaps 
the  stronffest  proof  of  this  disposition.  Plutarch  relatea 
that,  on  me  day  on  which  Canar  was  assassinated,  Portia 
appeared  overcome  with  terror,  and  even  swooned 
away,  but  did  not  in  her  emotion  utter  a  word  which 
could  affect  (he  conspirators.  Shakespeare  has  ren- 
dered this  circumstance  literally. 

There  is  another  beautiful  incident  related  by  Plu- 
tarch, which  could  not  well  be  dramatized.  Nvhea 
Brutus  and  Portia  parted  for  the  last  time,  in  the  island 
of  Nisidia,  she  restrained  all  expression  of  grief,  that 
she  might  not  shake  hie  fortitude ;  but  afterwards,  in 
pasdng  through  a  chamber  in  which  there  hung  a  pic- 
ture m  Hector  and  Andromache,  she  stopped,  gazed 
upon  it  for  a  time  with  a  settled  sorrow,  ana  at  length 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

If  Portia  nad  been  a  Christian,  and  lived  in  later 
times,  she  might  have  been  another  Lady  Russell;  but 
she  made  a  poor  stoic.  No  fectitious  or  external  control 
was  sufiicient  to  restrain  such  an  exuberance  of  sensi- 
bility and  &iicy ;  and  those  who  praise  the  philoaopky 
of  Portia,  and  the  heroism  of  her  death,  certainly  mis- 
took the  character  altogether.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
manner  of  her  death,  that  it  was  not  deliberate  self- 
destruction,  "  after  the  hich  Roman  fashion,"  but  took 
place  in  a  paroxysm  of  maoness,  caused  by  overwrought 
and  suppressed  feeling,  grief,  terror,  and  suspense. 
Shakespeare  has  thus  represented  it : — 

Bru,  IinpatieBt  of  my  absesce, 

Aud  grief  that  young  Octavius  witili  Bfark  AntsiiT 
Had  made  themaelTes  so  atroag — (for  with  her  death 
These  tidiags  came)—mth  thi$  alktfOt  dietrect, 
A]id»  her  attendants  absenl^  •waOoved  &re. 

So  much  for  woman's  philosophy  t — Mrs.  Jahxsoit. 

As  a  contrast  to  die  above  remarks  of  great  English 
critics,  it  would  be  amusing  to  the  reader  to  compare  the 
translation  and  commeata^  of  Voltaire,  appended  to 
Cinnat  in  his  edition  of  P.  domeille.  Hia  translation  ia 
sometimes  false  from  ignorance,  sometimes  from  malice^ 
and  yet  sometimes  rises  ahnoet  to  the  level  of  his  author. 
His  criticism  is  of  the  same  character.  Thus  he  re- 
marks on  the  fcmons  speech  of  Cassius,  (in  act  i.  scencr 
2,)  relating  the  incidents  of  his  swimmins  with  Csesar^ 
*'  on  a  raw  aud  gusty  day,"  and  Cesar's  beDaviour  in  the 
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roafl  irregutaritieft, 


"  revar  he  had  when  he  wu  in  Spain : — "  AU  theae  M 
riei  that  Casaiua  telli  reaemble  Ihe  talk  of  a  peuaot 
a  bir.  Il  ii  natural  talk  to  be  anre,  bal  it  ii  the  nabi 
of  a  fellow  of  the  popolace  chatting  with  hii  c 
■t  a  tippIinc-houAfl.  It  wiA  not  in  thia  >^lt 
great  men  of  the  republic  cum 

Alter  allowing  that  the  play 
■dmired  everj  where,  and  at  ■ 
whole  in  this  manner:—"  It  ia 
celebrated  tor  its  geniui  and  ita 
can  Mill  delight  in  lo  man; 
and  see  with  pleamre  Ccur, 
eipreuing  himielT  like  a  hero,  aomedmea  like  a  captain 
in  a  brce ;  and  on  the  other,  cobblers  and  even  aeoa- 
Ion  talking  a*  people  talk  in  die  marketa,  {Iti  haUe$.)" 

The  death  of  Cieaar  haa  been  a  favourite  aatyect  (or 
iTBged^jr.  One  of  the  earlieat  ia  a  tragedy  by  Jaque* 
Gervaia,  a  learned  physician  and  an  elegant  Latin  poet, 
of  France,  which  was  first  acted  in  tlie  college  of  Beau- 
Tnia,  at  Paris,  in  155B — an  odd  coincidence  with  the  paa- 
■age  in  IIahlit,  where  Polooiua.  who  had  "played once 
at  the  univeraily,  aaya — "  That  I  did  was  accounted  a 
ffuod  action.  I  did  enact  Julhu  Cieaar,  and  waa  killed 
u  the  Capitol."  There  was  alio  another  Latin  acade- 
mical play,  which  waa  probably  alluded  to  by  Bhake- 
apeare  in  that  paaaage,  written  by  Dr.  Eddea,  and  acted 
at  Oxford,  in  1583.  It  haalately  beenascertained,  from 
Henalowe'a  Diary,  (not  long  ago  diacovered  in  mant 
aimpl,aiMiprinteaiinderthecareof  J.  P.  Collier,  1845, 


to  write  a  tragedy  entided  " 


s  FaU."     ThiBw 


o  was  a  dabbler  in  all  aorta  of  literary  and  dramatic 

culationa ;   pnbliaher,  joint  proprietor  of   thealrea, 

ler  in  atage^reaaea,  and  carrying  on  a  amaH  naurioua 

■aiiking  bnaineaa,  with  which  acton  and  antbora  were 

the  principal  dealera-     The  play  baa  not  reached  c 

nor  We  we  any  record  of  ita  ancceaa,  or  whether 
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was  ever  printed  and  Bclfld.  About  the  man  iai< 
(1604,)  Lord  Slerline.  (the  anceMor  i^  ite  wdUw 
Mtgor-General  Lord  Stirling,  of  our  tvrolntiDaBy  rr, 
printed,  in  Edinburgh,  a  trafedT  of  "Jolim  Cnr 

tL__j_i  __.._.__.,_  _,^ and,  like  8hak«ittrr. 

le   waa  aiDan|>  nt  ir 

dialect  of  the  language,  tncnltivata  the  moaeafin^n 
Britain.  Hia  firat  attempt  to  wrrite  in  'what  wm 
a  sort  of  foreign  tongue,  waa  bo  anaacceasfid,  in 
lo  idiom,  tiiac  he  re-wrola  tlie  tragedy,  ■ome  yran  r-' 
on  this  account  alone,  and  republished  it-  Iiturr- 
lainly  much  merit ;  hut  there  la  ao  m—on  to  limit  m 
ShalcBBpeare  waa  at  all  indebted  to  it,  ai  the  rot- 
deacea,  which  are  numeroo*.  are  precisely  aad  ~.' 
those  where  both  poeta  have  dniwit  from  sokd  Tm^ 
North'a  "  Plntarch." 

Since  ShakeapeHre'a  time,  tbero  bare  been  nrrrr 
attempts,  by  eminent  anthors,  to  hnmllo  tbe  mat  n''  ■ 
theme  j  among  the  moat  conspicuons  ot  whicii  ^  ii' 
Mart  de  Catar  of  Vollwro— a  tragsdy  of  whith  if 
eSectiTe  paiaage,  which  received  tbe  apfJaaie  ot  i- 
the  contdnentBl  critics,  ia  a  veraification  of  AJiUitfli 
speech  over  the  body  of  Cnaar. 

It  is  otherwise  a  tragedy  of  tbe  second  oidn  J  l> 
Freuch  ctaaoc  achool.  Voltaire  adopts,  mt  tbe  ma 
source  of  interest,  a  piece  of  ancient  scandal  hioiel  ■:  I 
by  Plutarch,  that  Bmtna  waa  the  illegitiBuite  siRi  of  b 
usurper.  The  conteat  between  the  dntiea  and  mBicO*' 
of  the  SOD  and  the  patriot,  tbna  gives  rise  to  llie  purtB 
and  interest  of  the  plot,  in  wbich  Brutua  eihibiii  1^ 
more  of  the  "farotukti  vtriui  "  of  hie  preceptor.  Csi' 
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STATE    OF    THE    TEXT,    CHRONOLOGY,    ETC. 

HE  history  of  the  text  of  this  tragedy  ia  the  lame  with  that  of  its  Platarch- 
ian  companions,  Cobiolanus  and  Julius  Cjesar, — ^it  never  haying  been 
printed  daring  the  anther's  life,  and  having  been  entered  by  the  publish- 
ers of  the  folio  collection  of  his  plays  after  his  death,  as  one  of  those  "  copies 
not  formerly  entered  to  other  men."    On  the  state  of  the  text,  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  tiie  statements  of  Mr.  Knight: — "  The  *  Tragedie  of  Anthonie  and 
Cleopatra*  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623.    The  play  is  not 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes  in  the  original ;  but  the  stage-directions,  like  those 
of  the  other  Roman  plays,  are  very  full.   The  text  is,  upon  the  whole,  remark- 
ably accurate;  although  the  metrical  arrangement  is,  in  a  few  instances, 
4    obviously  defective.    The  positive  errors  are  very  few.    Some  obscure  pas- 
£4    sages  present  themselves ;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  not  such 
^    as  to  render  coiyectural  emendation  desirable." — Pictorial  Shakespeare. 


In  the  Introductory  Remarks  prefixed  id  this  edition  to  CoRioLAifus  and  Julius  Casar,  the  main  reasons  have 
been  stated  at  large  for  believing  the  three  great  Roman  historical  tragedies  to  have  been  among  the  productions 
of  the  later  yean  of  their  author's  life—after  1608  or  1609.  One  historical,  or  rather  traditionaiy,  authority,  sup- 
porting this  opinion,  was  then  accidentally  forgotten,  and  it  may  be  added  with  equal  propriety  in  this  place. 

The  Rev.  John  Ward,  a  regular  physician,  and  also  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  vicar  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon in  the  next  generation  after  Shakespeare,  when  he  might  well  have  known  old  persons  who 
recollected  the  Poet.    He  left  a  diary  of  fiicts  and  opinions,  kept  after  the  fashion  of  that  age,  from  1648  to  1679, 
which  remained  in  manuscript  until  1839,  when  it  was  found,  and  arranged  and  published  by  Dr.  Severn.    He 
leems  to  have  preserved  all  that  he  could  glean  from  still  living  tradition  in  respect  to  the  great  Poet,  though  that 
is  less  Uian  might  have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances.    The  most  curious  item  of  his  information  is  his 
statement,  that  "  Shakespeare  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every 
year,  and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so  large  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  1000/.  a  year,  as  I  have  heard."*     This 
employment  of  the  great  dramatists  later  years  is  so  probable  in  itself,  and  the  circumstance  so  little  likely  to 
have  been  invented  (though  it  might  have  been  exaggerated)  by  village  tradition,  or  by  the  preserver  of  it,  who 
was  evidently  a  very  inquisitive  and  matter-of-fact  person,  that  his  testimony  adds  much  weight  to  arguments 
mternal  and  external  for  assigning  to  those  '*  elder  days"  of  village  and  rural  retirement  several  of  the  plays — the 
Roman  tragedies  among  the  number — ^for  which  editon  have  ascribed  an  earlier  date ;  since  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  out  any  list  of  plays,  not  certainly  known  to  have  a  prior  date,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced during  the  last  seven  or  eight  yean  of  the  Poet's  life,  even  at  a  less  prolific  rate  than  two  a  year,  without 
including  in  the  number  the  three  great  Roman  tragedies,  with  the  Txmpxst  and  the  Winter's  Tali. 

An  the  external  facts  and  critical  indications  before  stated  in  relation  to  Julius  Cjesar  and  Coriolakus,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  Antont  and  Clxopatra.  The  minute  research  of  Mr.  Collier,  and  other  historians  of  the  old 
English  theatre,  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any  trace  of  its  having  been  performed  before  it  was  published 
in  the  folio  of  Heminge  &  Condell.  But  Mr.  Collier  thinks  that  having  been  "  written  late  in  1607,  it  was  brought 
out  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  1608."  This  opinion  he,  with  prior  critics,  grounds  on  the  fiict,  that 
Edward  Blount  (a  publisher  afterwards  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  folio  of  1623}  entered  in  the  Stationen' 
Register  a  memorandum  of  **  a  book  called  '  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.' " 

But  the  story  of  Cleopatra  was  a  favourite  theme  for  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  age,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
from  the  notice  of  some  of  the  dramas  on  this  theme  at  the  end  of  the  Notes  to  the  play  in  this  edition.    "  A  book" 
might  have  been  a  poem,  or  a  translation  of  one  of  the  two  French  tragedies — ^lodeUe's  or  Gamier's— on  this  theme, 
or  of  one  of  the  Latin  ones.    About  the  same  date,  as  we  learn  firom  Henslowe's  Diary,  Ben  Jonson,  Decker,  and 
others,  were  engaged  to  prepare  a  drama  on  this  subject  for  the  stage.    Finally,  it  might  have  been  that  Shake- 
speare himself  in  1608,  after  becoming  famniar  with  North's  Plutarch,  and  adopting  it  as  "his  storehouse  of  learned 
history,"  had  fixed  upon  Cleopatra  as  the  heroine  of  a  future  piece,  and  having  announced  his  intention,  Blount 
the  pahlisher,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  as  Henslowe  exhibits  it  to  us,  had  made  overtures  for  the  copyright.    But 
as  fiAeen  years  later,  the  same  publisher^was  one  of  those  (Blount  &  Jaggard)  who  entered  this  tragedy  as  <'  one 
of  those  not  formerly  entered  to  other  men,"  it  seems  certain  that  the  "  Anthony  and  Cleopatra"  of  1608  was  not 
Shakespeare's  tragedy,  actually  then  written,  but  much  more  probably  some  other  play,  poem,  history,  or  romance, 
written  or  intended  to  be  written  on  the  same  popular  theme. 
Bat  he  this  as  it  may,  at  most  such  an  entry,  if  it  referred  to  this  veiy  tragedy,  could  only  prove  that  it  waa 


*  He  was  appointed  to  ttiis  vicarage  In  1669. 
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written  or  in  preparation  in  1608,  and  was.  therefore,  one  of  the  fint  of  thofe  written  during  die  kit  og^rc 

of  the  author*!  life,  instead  of  being,  aa  seems  the  better  opmion,  among  his  latest  worka,  and  tlina  in  the  ork 

time,  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic  narrative^  sabseqnent  to  Julius  Cjisar.    This  traced j  has,  in  fiut,  moAtit 

appearance  of  haring  been  written  as  a  sequel  or  second  part  to  Jvuvs  CiESAB — a  cexlain  degree  of  pnni 

knowledge  of  the  history  and  characters  being  apparently  taken  for  granted,  and  the  characten  and  story  oe^ 

with  the  same  sort  of  coherence  that  we  find  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Hxitrt  IV.     Yet  tfak  tt  xr 

possibly  resolt  from  the  Poet  having  worked  np  in  his  own  mind  the  story  of  '*the  mightieat  Jolins"  md  be- 

cessors  as  one  whole,  while  he  began  with  either  part  as  might  happen  most  to  strike  his  fiuicy ;  and  koo^i^ 

other  dramatists  had  made  his  audience  fawiiliar  with  the  main  incidents  and  charactera,  lie  ^vnB  nnder  no  v» 

sity  to  follow  the  precise  order  of  history  in  his  composition. 

My  own  impression,  however,  is  still  that  this  is  the  later  production,  and  probably  T^rritten  not  very  los^befs 

or  after  the  Tempxst,  to  which  it  bears  some  marked  resemblance  in  its  metrical  taste,  its  cast  of  Isninsr ' 

thought,  such  as  may  be  often  observed  to  prevail  in  particular  periods  of  the  life  of  great  anthora — Diyden  or  i 

noticed  as  an  instance-— between  their  productions  of  each  period,  as  compared  with  those  of  any  other  epxn  z 

their  minds.    There  is,  for  instance,  in  this  tragedy,  a  much  larger  number  than  usual  of  hnes  hypennetm- 

redundant  syllables,  such  as  Stevens,  and  the  editors  of  his  taste,  labour  to  prune  off  by  conjectunl  emetxadi 

The  same  kind  of  metrical  freedom  is  of  finequent  occurrence  in  the  Tim  pest,  and  much  more  so  than  in  tbe  ar." 

plays.    Again,  in  the  entire  abseuce  of  any  common  groundwork  of  plot  or  character,  -vire  are  often  reminii^ . 

the  one  play  of  striking  passages  as  characteristics  in  the  other, — sometimes  by  the  association  of  resembis^: 

sometimes  by  the  equally  strong  association  of  contrast,  so  marked  as  to  indicate  that  the  contnat  was  oot  e^' 

accidental.    Thus  the  gloomy  splendor  of  Antony's  fiurewell  to  his  own  fidling  fortunes,  and  his  panllel  of  hie  ^' 

fading  glory  to  "  Black  Vesper's  pageants,"  which 

with  « tfaoueht 

The  rack  diiUmnH ;  and  makes  it  Indistiiict 
As  water ia  in  water: 

recalls  the  grave,  lofty  morality  of  Prospero,  reminding  us  that  all  the  pomp  and  greatneaa  of  this  world 

ahall  diMoIre, 


And,  like  thia  xinaubstantlal  pageant  laded, 
Leare  not  a  wreck  behind. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  widely  asunder  than  the  simple  truth,  the  earnest  gcntleo^^ 
the  constant,  confiding  affection,  the  graceful  bashfulness,  the  exquisite  purity — "  pure  to  the  last  recedes  a  ^ 
mind,"— of  Miranda;  and  on  tbe  other  side,  Cleopatra,  false,  fickle,  violent,  capricious,  voluptaous,  bold,  bnUiffi*:' 
the  one  the  idealized  perfection  of  natural  loveliness  and  goodness,  the  other  the  most  dazzling  result  of  loioi^ 
and  vicious  refinement.  The  contrast  between  tbe  two  at  every  point  is  so  strong,  that  I  cannot  but  think  that  t^ 
portrait  last  presented  to  the  Poet's  eye  by  his  creative  imagination,  whichever  one  it  was,  nnist  have  had  the  tn^ 
and  vividness  of  its  lineaments  constantly  suggested  and  heightened  by  the  opposite  traits  and  expression  oftbeotaff- 

^ithout,  however,  laying  much  stress  upon  any  particular  theory  of  the  precise  date  of  this  splendid  histoid 
drama,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  testimonies  and  indications,  internal  and  external,  designate  it  as  the  prodactii>o  of  i 
poet  no  longer  young,  and  in  the  full  maturity  of  mind,  sympathizing  with  the  feelings  and  character  of  advaoco: 
age,  and  rich  in  that  knowledge  of  life  which  nature  and  genius  alone  cannot  give. 

l^ns  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Viola,  and  Portia,  are  all  within  the  natural  range  of  a  young  poet's  yover 
of  rx3presentation.     They  are  ideas  of  admirable  general  nature,  varied  refined,  adorned  by  fancy  and  KeliCr 
But  Cleopatra,  as  she  appears  in  this  tragedy,  is  a  character  that  could  not  have  been  thus  depicted  but  frozo 
actual  observation  of  life,  or  from  that  reflected  knowledge  which  can  be  drawn  from  history  and  biognpoy.     '^ 
a  modem  author,  such  as  Scott,  biographical  memoirs  and  literature  could  supply  to  a  certain  degree  the  vast 
a  living  model,  even  for  such  a  personage  as  this  **  wrangling  queen — whom  everything  becomes" — whom 

Age  cannot  witfier  bcr,  nor  caatom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety, 

while  *'  vilest  things  become  themselves  in  her."    But  there  was  no  such  literary  assistance  accessble  to  sm 
speare.    Plutarch  bad  given  the  dry  outline  of  the  character,  with  some  incidents  which,  to  an  orduiBrT  ^ 
would  have  suggested  nothing  more,  which  in  this  drama  have  expanded  themselves  into  scenes  of  Ii^ 
speaking  truth.     But  all  this,  and  all  the  minute  finishing  of  the  character,  Shakespeare  must  have  caif^ 
from  his  own  observation  of  life,  drawing  the  fragments  from  various  quarters,  perhaps  fi^om  very  han^oie 
and  blending  them  all  in  this  brilliant  historical  impersonation  of  such  individual  truth,  that  there  tre 


readers  who  do  not  feel,  with  Mrs.  Jameson,  that "  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra  produces  the  same'eff^^^' 
that  is  recorded  of  the  real  Cleopatra.    She  dazzles  our  faculties,  perplexes  our  judgment,  and  ^*^.     ,^ 
fiuicy;  we  are  conscious  of  a  kind  of  fascination,  against  which  oar  moral  sense  rebels,  but  firoiD  whica 


is  no  escape  " 


Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  Poet  has  exhibited  the  weakness  of  a  great  mind— of  a  hero  psst  tbs  i^ 
stage  of  life,  when  "  grey  hath  mingled  with  his  brown,"  who  is  seen  bowing  his  "  grizzled  head"  to  *^/*v^ 
of  a  wanton  who,  like  himself,  begins  to  be  "  wrinkled  deep  in  time,"— all  this  belongs  to  a  poet  buD'^ 
maturer  life.    To  a  younger  poet,  the  weakness  of  passion  at  an  age  when  "  the  hey-day  of  the  blood'*  ^''^[^ 
calm,  would  in  itself  hsTe  something  of  an  air  of  ridicule.    So  sensible  of  this  danger  were  all  the  other  p^ 
who  have  essayed  this  theme,  that  all,  not  excepting  Dryden,  have  avoided  any  allusion  which  shoold  ^ 
attention  to  the  circumstance. 
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BhakiMpaBTB,  on  Ibe  ooQtraiy,  bring*  tbii  mio  bold  relief,  and  Inzariatst  in  ihowing,  under  evny  ligbt,  tbe 
irregular  greatnea  of  his  bero,  with  all  hi*  weakoew;  and  thai,  hf  a  doM  adherenos  to  biatoric  truth,  individii- 
■lized  and  made  prannt  and  real  b^  hii  own  knowledge  of,  and  i^pathy  with  human  infimu^,  hai  giren  to  hii 
■cenM  of  paisionate  fnuttf  on  □rigioolit;'  of  intereit,  not  lo  be  attaioed  by  thoie  who  would  not  venture  to  hoioid 
Ibe  intere*t  of  their  plot  upon  the  lore*  of  onj  but  the  young  and  beautilul. 

Bat  indepeudantl;  of  any  other  indication*,  it  ii  certain  that  the  ripe  maturi^  of  poetic  mind  perradea  the  whole 
tone  of  the  tragedy,  it*  diction,  imagery,  ctiaracten,  thought*.  It  exhibit*  ilwLf  everywhere,  in  a  cojnou*  and 
dried  magnificence,  a*  finm  a  mind  and  memory  itored  with  the  treamre*  acquired  in  ill  own  pait  intcUectnal 
eSbrti,  a*  well  a*  with  tbe  knowledge  of  Life  and  book*,  from  all  which  Ibe  dnmotic  muie,  (to  borrow  the  oiiental 
imageiy  which  Milloa  ba*  himself  drawn  Irom  ihi*  very  tragedy,)  like 

' — -  Ae  gomovM  Eut  with  tlben]  hmd, 
Sbowfln  Ob  bar  klo^  Bartaii^jMui  uid  fold. 

It*  poetry  bu  on  autumnal  richnea*,  *uch  as  can  succeed  only  to  the  vernal  loiurianoe  of  genina,  or  it*  fiercer 
midmmmer  glow.     We  need  no  other  praof  than  that  which  it*  own  abundance  aSbtd*,  that  thi*  tragedy  ii  the 
richproduclof  amind  where,  oain  Hark  Antony'i  own  Egypt.  bU"Nihu  bad  twelled  hi^,"and 
s  It  ebbed.  Ibe  Kednnu 
eh  ihordr  cuoe  to  huTaiL* 


vfblkhiha 


SOCBCE    OF   THE   PLOT,   COSTUME,   ETC. 

For  aome  account  of  North'*  remarkable  traoalation  of  Plutarch,  and  the  posrible  otlm  aource*  of  the  plot  of 
A<TO!iT  AND  Ci-iorATiu,  we  refer  the  reader  to  (he  remarks  entitled  "  Soorcea  of  the  Plot  of  the  three  Soman 
TiBgedies,"  at  the  end  of  the  Notea  to  tbi*  play. 

Tbe  coatome  of  the  Boman  pecwnagea  of  tbe  piece  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  patriciBna  and  soldiers  of  the 
empre,  and  tbe  la*t  daya  of  Ibe  republic ;  which,  with  the  aid  of  tbe  Pictorial  editiao,  we  eaa  notice  more 
U  large  m  anotfaer  place.  On  the  Egyptian  coatoine  of  Cleopatra  and  her  court,  Mr,  Flancbi  remaika,  in 
the  Ficlorial  edition,  that  "  for  the  coatume  of  Egypt,  during  the  latter  period  of  Greek  domination,  we  have  no 
aaliifactoTy  antbority.  Winkelmon  deecribe*  aome  fignivs  which,  he  aaaerta,  were  '  made  by  Egyptian  aculpton 
under  the  dominion  of  tbe  Greek*,  who  introduced  into  Egypt  their  god*  a*  well  aa  their  arts;  while,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  the  Grseka  adopted  Egyptian  usagee.'  But  &om  theae  mutilated  remain*  of  Greco-Egyptian  workmanibip 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  bow  Sat  tbe  Egyptians  generally  adopted  tbe  costume  of  their  conqueror*,  or  the  con- 
qoeroi*  Ibemselvea  isinmed  that  of  the  vanquished.  In  the  work  on  Egyptian  antiquitiea,  published  in  Ibe  '  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowled^,'  tbe  few  bell  bearing  upon  this  aubjecl  have  been  assembled,  and  tbe  minuleit  details 
of  tbe  more  ancient  Egyptian  coatume  will  be  fbuod  in  the  admirable  work*  of  Sir  G.  Wilkiiuon :  but  it  would  be 
wone  (ban  naelesa  to  enter  here  into  a  long  description  of  the  costume  of  the  Pharaohs,  unless  we  could  aaaert 
how  mnch,  if  any  part  of  it,  vraa  retained  by  tbe  Plolemies." 

■  Aktoitt  uid  CLiorATa^  act  U.  scan  T. 


->==;;   -j:^l'v«K'*''7 


ScEHi  I. — Alexandria.    A  Soom  mClbopatka'i 
Paiaet. 

Enter  Dbmetuds,  and  Fhilo. 
Phi  Nbjt,  bnt  thii  dotage  of  our  generat's 
O'Hrflovra  the  measnre :  those  hia  goodlj'  ejes. 
That  o'er  the  files  and  nmsteni  of  the  war 
Hbts  glow'd   liks   plated   Mara,   now   bend,  now 

The  office  and  deTotion  of  their  view 
Upon  B  tawny  front :  his  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  acuffles  of  great  fights  bath  bunt 
The  bnckles  on  hie  breut,  renea^es  eH  temper; 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan, 
Td  Cool  a  gipsy's  ItiBt.     Look,  where  they  come  ! 
»  107 


Flomth.    Enter  Aktoht,  and  Clkofatia,  idA 

Iheir  Traini;  Eamtcht  farming  her. 
Take  but  good  note,  and  jou  aball  aee  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  tranaform'd 
Into  a  atmmpet'B  fool ;  behoU  and  see. 

CUo.  If  it  be  b>ve  iodeed,  tell  me  bow  louch. 
Ant.    There's  beggarj  in  tbe  love  that  can  be 

reckon'd. 
Clto.  I'll  set  a  bourn  how  ftr  to  be  beloT'd. 
Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  oat  new  heaven, 
new  earth. 

Enter  an  AUendanL 


ACT  I. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


K£5Z! 


CUon  Na^t  ^^^  them,  Antony : 
Falvia,  perchance,  is  angiy ;  Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  **  Do  this,  or  this ; 
Talie  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfiranchise  that ; 
Perform't,  or  eke  we  damn  thee/* 

Ant.  How,  my  love ! 

CUo,  Perchance, — nay,  and  most  like. 
You  most  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Caesar ;  therefore  hear  it,  Antcmy. — 
Whereas  F  ubria's  process  ?    Caesar's,  I  wonkl  say. — 

Both.— 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  aueen. 
Thou  blushest,  Antony;  and  that  bk)od  of  t nine 
Is  Caesar's  homager :  else  so  thy  cheekpays  shame 
When  shrill-tongued  Fulvia  scolds. — The  messen- 
gers. 

Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt !  and  the  vride 
arch 
Of  the  ning*d  empire  fall !     Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Fe(^  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair. 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't,  in  which  I  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  workl  to  weet 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  many  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ?— 
1*11  seem  tibe  fool  1  am  not;  Antony 
WiU  be  hunself— 

Ant.  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours, 
Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh: 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now :  What  sport  to-night? 

CUo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Pie,  wrangling  queen ! 

Whom  everything  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep ;  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself^  in  thee,  fiur  and  admir'd  I 
No  messenger ;  but  thine  and  all  alone, 
To-night  we'U  wander  throu^  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it : — Speak  not  to  us. 

[Exeunt  AifTOZfr,  and  Cleofat&a,  wWi 
their  Train. 

Dem.  Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight  ? 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I'm  full  sorry 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome :  But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.    Rest  you  happy ! 

[Exettnt. 

ScEiTE  II.— The  Same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  anything 
Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where's  the 
soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen  ?  O, 
that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must 
charge  his  horns  with  garlands ! 

Alex.  Soothsayer. 

Sooth.  Your  will? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man  ? — Is't  you,  sbr,  th^t  know 
things  ? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

10 


Enter  Enobajlbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banqaet  quickly ;  wise  e«c 
Cleopatn's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  gpood  fbrtime. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char,  Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth.  Yon  shall  be  yet  fiu-  &irer  than  joa  m. 

Char.  He  means  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No,  yon  shaU  paint  mrhen  yon  are  oli 

Char.  Wrinkles  foriiid ! 

Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  atteotbf . 

Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  bekuving  than  he>^'^ 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  IiTer  with  diri^ 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Grood  now,  some  excellent  fi>rtmi#!  U 
me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  ibreDona.td 
widow  them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  ^. « 
whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage :  Sod  s^ 
to  marry  me  with  Octavius  Caesar,  and  compar:^! 
me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  Yon  shaU  outliye  the  lady  ^rhomyoa^ei^^ 

Char.  O  excellent !  I  love  long  life  better  m 
figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  proved  a  Gurer  knn*c 
fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach.  j 

Char.  Then,  belike  my  children  shaO  bar?  v  I 
names :  Prithee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches  ni^ 
I  have? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 
And  fertile  every  wi&,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool !     I  forgive  thee  for  a  whcb. 

Alex.  You  think  none  but  yoor  sheets  are  pn^: 
to  your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

AUx.  We'll  know  all  onr  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-oi^ 
shall  be — drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  not^ 
ing  else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilua  presagrtL 
fomine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  sooth- 
say. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruilfiil  pTOfi* 
nostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mhie  ear.  Fntbee. 
tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  But  how,  but  how?  give  me  particuhrs. 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Ir€u.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  tbso  Ae- 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortnfl* 
better  than  I,  where  would  yon  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose.  , 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  m*^ 
Alexas, — come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune !— 0, 1^ 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Is^ 
beseech  thee !  And  let  her  die  too,  and  give  ">'" 
a  worse !  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  ^f^ 
of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave,  ^'^^  I 
cuckold !  Oood  Isis,  hear  me  this  prayer,  tfaoop 
thou  deny  me  a  nuitter  of  more  weight;  good  M 
I  beseech  thee !  , 

Iras.  Amen.  Deargoddess,  hear  that  pnf^^^^ 
the  people !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breakiog  lo  ^ ' 
handbome  man  k>ose-wived,  so  it  is  a  detdiy^^^* 
to  behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckokled :  Theretor^ 
dear  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  foitune  him  8<^ 
ingly ! 
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^^3^-  Xjo,  now.'  if  it  U7  in  their  hands  to  make 
cuckold,  thej  would  make  tfaomaelrM  wborea 
ti«y'<J  do't. 

10-     Xlwh !  here  coraea  Antony. 
i<»^-  Not  he !  the  mteen. 


EnttT  Cl,IOFATRA. 

CUo.  Saw  yon  nw  kitd  T 

■Em-  No.  Lady. 

dto-  WaahenothenT 

Char,  No,  madam. 


■-^J 


I  dispos'd  to  mirth;  but  on  tbi 
— EnobarfauB,— 


Oeo.  Hb  » 

Budden 
A  Rotnao  thought  harfa  struct  bun, 
Kno.  Madam. 
Cfco.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.    Where's 

Aleual 
AUx.  Here,atyonriervicB, — Hy  lord  approaches. 

EnUr  Antoni,  wilh  a  Mcatnger  and  AUendanU. 
CUo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  Go  with  ub. 
[ExeuTU  Cj-eopatha,  EitOBAaBci.  Alekas, 
Ikai,  CifAaHiAif,  Soothsayer,  and 
AUerutanlt. 
Mat.  Fnhia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  (ieM. 
AnL  Against  my  brother  Lacins  T 
Ma*.  Ay : 
Bat  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Mads  fHends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'pinst 

Cmar; 
Whose  bettor  issue  in  the  war,  from  Itsfy, 
Upon  the  Itrst  enconnter,  drire  them. 


Am.  Well,  what  wont  T 

Mtii.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infecta  the  teller. 

Anl.  Wbenitconcemalliefaol,  orcoward. — On: 
Things  that  ai«  past  are  done  with  me. — 'Tis  thus: 
Who  teUB  me  true,  though  in  bis  tale  lie  death, 
I  beer  him  as  be  flatter'd. 

JUeM.  Labienus 

(This  is  stiff  news)  bath,  with  his  Parthian  force. 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates; 
His  conquering  banner  laook  from  Syria 
To  Lydia  and  to  Ionia ; 
Whibt— 

.Jnl.     Antony,  thou  wouldst  say, — 

Ma*.  O,  my  lord ! 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  csll'd  in  Rj>me : 
Rail  thoQ  in  Fulvia's  phrase ;  and  taunt  my  bnlta 
With  such  fill)  licence  as  both  tmih  and  maKce 
Haie  power   to  utter.     O,  then  we  bring  forth 
weed* 


ACT  I. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


SC15E&I 


When  our  quick  minds  lie  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  as  our  earing.   -Fare  thee  weU  a  while. 
Mess.  At  jour  noble  pleasure.  [ExU, 

Ant.   From   Sicyon   how  the  news?     Speak 
there. 

1  AU.  The  man  from  Sicyon.— Is  there  such  an 

one? 

2  AU.  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

AnL  Let  him  appear. — 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break, 

Enter  another  Messenger, 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  ftre  you  ? 

2  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she  ? 

2  Mess.  In  Sicyon : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears. 

[Gives  a  letter. 

Ant.  Forbear  me. — 

[Exit  Messenger. 
There's  a  great  spirit  gone !     Thus  did  I  desire  it : 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 
We  wish  it  ours  again ;  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she's  good,  being  gone ; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back  that  shov'd  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — How  now !    Enobaibus ! 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  What's  your  pleasure,  sbr? 

Ant.  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women :  We 
see  how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them ;  if  they 
suffer  our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die :  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ; 
though,  between  them  and  a  great  qiuse,  they  should 
be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching  but  the 
least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly ;  I  have  seen  her 
die  twenty  times  upon  &r  poorer  moment:  I  do 
think  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some 
loving  act  upon  her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dy- 
ing. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no;  her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love :  We  cannot 
call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears;  they 
are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can 
report :  this  cannot  be  cunning  in  her ;  if  it  be,  she 
makes  a  shower  of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ant.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her ! 

Eno.  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work ;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed 
withal,  would  have  discredited  your  travel. 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Sir? 

Anl.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Fulvia? 

Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sbr,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice. 
When  it  pleaseth  meir  deities  to  take  the  w'de  of  a 
man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the 
earth ;  comforting  therein,  that  when  old  robes  are 
worn  out  there  are  members  to  make  new.  If 
there  were  no  more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had 
y<m  indeed  a  cut,  and  the  case  to  be  lamented ;  this 
grief  18  crowned  with  consolation ;  your  old  smock 

Id 


brings  forth  a  new  petticoat : — »»», 

live  in  ao  onion  that  should  water  this  aomw. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hatli  bnwched  in  these 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  bumness  you  hmwm  brcMdicd  be> 
cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  thai  U  Ctt 
patni's,  which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.      Let  our  cikm 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.      I  shall  bresk 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen. 
And  get  her  love  to  part.    For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fuhria,  with  more  urgent  toodies 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us ;  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home :  Sextns  Pompeins 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar,  and  c^mman^ 
The  empure  of  the  sea :  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  oeserver 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  Us  dignities. 
Upon  his  son ;  who,  high  in  name  and  power, 
Higher  than  both  in  bl<x>d  and  life,  stands  np 
For  the  main  soldier :  whose  quality,  goiiur  oo. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger :  Mndi  * 

breeding. 
Which,  Hko  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  bat  Bk, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.     Say,  oar  pleasorr, 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  req[aire8 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Eno.  Ishalldo't.  [ExevA 

Scene  III. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  tmd  Al£1^ 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  be 
does: — 
I  did  not  send  you : — ^If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say  I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report . 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  Quick,  and  return. 

[Exit  Am. 
Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  (fid  kive  kin 
dearly. 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

CUo.  What  should  I  do  I  do  not  ? 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  hna  io 

nothing. 
Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose 

him. 
Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far :  Iwish,fori»tr; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Artont. 

But  hei*e  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick  and  snBeD. 

AnL  I  am  sony  to  give  breathing  to  my  p^^* 
pose. — 

Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  Isbali&il* 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen,— 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  fiirther  6rom  me. 

Ant.  What's  the  mstter' 

Cleo.  1  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's 
good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ? — Yon  may  gP  * 
'Would  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come* 
Let  her  not  say  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  I  have  no  power  upon  you ;  hers  you  are. 


^^ 


r  1. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE  IV. 


.nt^   nriie  gocis  beat  know, — 

7eo.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

mightily  betray'd !    Yet,  at  the  first, 

yfr  tl&e  treasons  planted. 

int.  Cleopatra, — 

7leo.   AVliy  should  I  think  you  can  be  mine,  and 


oagh  yoix  in  swearine  shake  the  throned  gods, 
CIO  nave  been  fiilse  to  Fulvia  ?  Riotous  madness, 
be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows, 
bicli  break  themselves  in  swearing  I 
Ant*  Most  sweet  oueen, — 

CUo.    T^ay,  pray  you,  seek  no  cobur  tor  your 

going, 
vt  bid  fare^ivell,  and  go:  when  you  sued  staying, 
len  'was  the  time  for  words :  No  going  then ; — 
emity  "^^ras  in  our  lips  and  eyes;  ' 
isa  in  our  broi^re'  bent ;  none  our  parts  so  poor. 
It  w-as  a  race  of  heaven :  They  are  so  stiD, 
r  thou,  the  greatest  soMier  of  the  worU, 
rt  tuni*d  the  greatest  liar. 
Ant,  How  now,  lady ! 

C(eo.  I  'would  I  had  thy  inches;  thou  shouldst 

kno'w 
*here  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 
AnU  Hear  me,  queen : 

.^he  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
>ur  services  a  while ;  but  my. full  heart 
lemaina  in  use  with  yen.    Our  Italy 
Chines  o*er  vnth  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Vlakes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome : 
Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  &ction:  The  hated,  grown  to 

strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love :  the  condemn*d  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  &tfaer*8  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thriv*d 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change :  My  more  particukr, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 
Is  Fulvia*s  death. 

Cleo,  Though  age  from  folly  coukl  not  give  roe 
freedom. 
It  does  from  childishness : — Can  Fulvia  die  7 

Ant.  She*s  dead,  my  queen : 
Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
The  gorboils  she  awakM ;  at  the  last,  best ; 
See  when  and  where  she  died. 

CUo,  O  most  fiilse  love ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowfril  water  ?  Now  I  see,  I  see, 
In  Fulvia's  death  how  mine  received  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar*d  to  know 
The  purposes  I  bear;  which  are,  or  cease, 
A.8  yoa  shall  give  the  advice :  By  the  fire 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence, 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace  or  war 
Vb  thou  affect'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come ; — 

Bat  let  it  be. — ^I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well, 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 

^d  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

CUo-  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

Iprithee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt :     Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissemblipg;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 


Ant.  You'll  heat  my  blood :  no  more. 

CUo.  You  can  do  better  yet;  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant,  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

CUo.  And  target, — Still  he  mends; 

But  this  is  not  the  best :  Look,  prithee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become, 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Ant,  1*11  leave  you,  lady. 

CUo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well :  Something  it  is  I  would,—- 
O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

CUo.  'Tis  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart    , 
As  Cleopatra  this.    But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomines  kill  me,  when  .they  do  not 
Eve  well  to  you :  Your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 
Tnerefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !  Upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel  victory,  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.     Come : 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me, 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Cjcsar's 

House. 

Enter  Octavius  Casar,  Lepidus,  and  Attendants. 

Cfcs.   You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  hencefoith 

know. 
It  is  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  competitor :  from  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news :  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience. 
Or  vouchsaf 'd  to  think  he  had  partners :  You  shall 

find  there 
A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  fiiults 
That  all  men  foUow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think  there  are 

Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  fiiuIts,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness ;  hereditary. 
Rather  than  purchas'd ;  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cas.  You  are  too  indulgent :  Let's  grant  it  is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buflfet 
With  knaves  that  smeU  of  sweat ;  say,  this  becomes 

him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish,)  yet  must 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  fill'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for't :  but,  to  confound  such  time, 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as 

loud 
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As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — *tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys ;  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  Here*8  more  news. 

Me$$.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done ;  and  every 
hour, 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How*t  is  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
And  it  appears  he  is  beloved  of  those 
That  only  have  feared  Caesar :  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men*s  reports 
Give  him  much  wronged. 

Caw.  I  should  have  known  no  less : — 

It  hath  been  tau^t  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he  which  is  was  wish*d,  until  he  were : 
And  the  ebbM  man,  ne*er  lov'd  till  ne'er  worth 

love. 
Comes  dearM  by  being  lackM.      This   common 

body. 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Gh>es  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Me$8.  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  &mous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them;  which  they  ear  and 

woand 
With  keels  of  every  kind :  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy ;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on%  and  flush  youth  revolt : 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth  but  'tn  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen ;  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Cas.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  vassals.     When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slowest 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought*st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer :  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did 

deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st ;  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on  :  And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep»  'Tis  pity  of  him. 

C€es,  Let  his  shames  quickly 

Drive  him  to  Rome :  'Tb  time  we  twain 
Did  show  ourselves  i*  the  field ;  and,  to  that  end. 
Assemble  me  immediate  coimcil :  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Ltp.  To-morrow,  Caesar, 

I  shall  be  furnished  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able, 
To  front  this  present  time. 

C€es,  Till  which  encounter, 

It  is  my  business  too.    Farewell. 

Lep,  Farewell,  my  lord :  What  you  shall  know 
meantime 
Of  stirs  abi*oad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

Cas.  Doubt  not,  sur ; 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.  [Exeunt, 
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ScKNC  v.— Alexandria^     jA,  Boom  im  &iPi^ 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Oharjoan,  Ixas,  ad 

MABJ>IA2!r. 

Cleo.  Charmian, — 

Char.  Madam. 

CUo.  Ha,  ha  !— 
Give  me  to  driok  mandragorB. 

Char.  AVhy,  madam! 

CUo.  That  I  might  sleep  oat  this  gretf  9; « 
time 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him  too  nnick 

Cleo.  Of  *tis  treason ! 

Char.  Madam,  I  trust  Dot  se. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch !  Mardian  ' 

Mar.  What*s  your  highneaa*  pleasorf  ^ 

fileo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  siiig;  I  t&ke  x 
pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has :  "Hs  weD  for  thee, 
That,  being  unseminar*d,  tfajr  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.      Hast  thou  afiecdDc' 

Mar.  X  es,  gracious  madam* 

Cleo.  Indeed? 

JIfar.  Not  in  deed,  madam  ;  for  I  can  do  note 
But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done: 
Yet  I  have  fierce  affectiona,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  O  Cfaannian, 

Where  thinkst  thou  he  is  now  ?     Stands  he,  or  9b 

he? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  AntoDj! 
Do  bravely,  horse!  for  wot'st   thou  whom  tb*- 

mov*st? 
The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men. — He's  speaking  nowr 
Or  murmuring,  *•  Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  T 
For  so  he  calls  me :  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison : — Think  on  me. 
That  am  with  PhoBbus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?    Broad-fronted  Cxsst. 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  ^vss 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  mjhrow: 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  Alexas. 

A  lex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  ^\ 

Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antoaj- 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medkine  hsth 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antooy  T 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queeo, 
He  kbs'd, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses,^ 
This  orient  pearl : — His  speech  sticks  in  my  heirt- 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  Good  friend,  quo^  ** 

Say,  **  ThQ  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  seods 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  foot, 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms :  All  the  east. 
Say  thou,  "  shall  call  her  mistress."  So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arrogant  steed, 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoK« 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.  ^ 

Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry- 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  tM 
extremes  • 

Of  hot  and  cold  :  he  was  nor  sad  nor  nerry* 
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'-^o,    O  well-di*id«d  diapoMtioD ! — Not«  him, 
t  bim,  good  ChuniUn.  'te  ihe  man;  but  Dota 

nra«  not  aad ;  fw  he  would  ibine  od  Uioao 

b      ziiBk«    their    look*  I7  hi* :    he    wu    not 

icb  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  reraemlnvDce  U7 

>!.gypt  TTith  Ikii  joy :  but  between  both: 

eavenlj  mingle ! — Beett  thou  sad,  or  meirj', 

)  violence  of  either  thee  becomes; 

does  it  DO  man  else. — Mett'st  thou  my  poati  T 

1/ex'.    Ay,  madam,  twenty  lereral  messeDgen : 

ly  do  jon aeDd  so  thick ? 

yieo.  Who's  bora  that  day 

tien  I  forget  to  laud  to  Antony, 

&ll  die  a  beg^. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. — 


Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charmian, 
Erer  love  Cssar  so  ? 

Char.  O  that  brave  Cmar! 

Cleo.  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasit  \ 
Sqr,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  nfiant  Caaar ! 

Cleo,  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
Ifthouwidi  CieBar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men! 

Char.  By  your  moat  gnciona  pardon, 

I  sing  bat  after  you. 

CltQ.  My  aatad  days ; 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment : — Cold  in  blood, 
To  say  as  I  said  then! — But  come,  away  : 
Get  me  ink  and  paper :  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  rU  unpeople  Egypt.  [Extunt. 


EnltrVoi 


,  Ml 


n  PoMPEi'a  Haute. 

and  Me:! AS. 

jiut,  they  ahall  assist 


Pom.  If  the  great  gods 
The  deeds  of  JusCest  men 

JVfr-Tie.  Know,  worthy  Pompeyi 

That  what  ihey  do  delay  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne, 


The  thing  n 

Meiu. 
Beg  ofleu  our 
Deoy  us  for  oi 

By  losing  of  01 
Pom. 


efor. 


We,  ignorant  of  ourselreB, 
own  harms,  which  the  wise  powera 
ir  good  1  BO  Hod  we  pro^t, 
ir  prayers. 

I  ahal]  do  well : 
The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 
Ny  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Cssar  gets  money  where 
He  loses  heurts :  Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flatter'd ;  but  be  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Czsar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field ;  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 
Pom.  Where  have  yon  this  1  'tis  false. 
Mm.  From  Silvios,  mr. 

Pom.  He  dreams;  I  know  they  are  in  Rome 
togedier, 
Looking  tor  Antony :  But  all  the  charms  of  lore. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  liekl  of  feasts ; 
Keep  his  brain  fuming;  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulnesa. — How  now,  Varriusl 

Enter  VAHUtts. 

Var.  This  m  moat  cert^n  that  I  shall  deliver : 
Hark  Antony  is  every  hour  m  Rome 
Expected ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  ^ace  for  further  trsvel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think 


This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  doon'd  hiib^-'  I 
For  such  a  petty  war':  his  soldier^ip  j 

Is  twice  the  other  twain :  But  let  oa  rear  . 

The  higher  onr  opinion,  that  our  atirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  |riuck 
The  ne'er  lust -wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  bopr 

Ciesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together: 
His  wife  that's  dead  did  trespasses  to  Cxsar: 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him  j  althoogh,  I  ihiit 
Not  mor'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were't  not  that  we  Bland  up  against  them  »". 
'Twere  pregnant  they  should  square  between  lbr>i>- 

For  they  have  enteitaioed  cause  enou^ 

To  draw  their  swords;  but  how  the  fearof  m 

Mny  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 

The  petty  difference,  w*  yet  not  know. 

Re  It  as  oar  gods  will  have  it !  It  only  stands 

Onr  lives  apon  to  use  onr  Btrangest  hands. 

Come,  McDBs.  [Enn'- 

Scene  II. — Rams.     A  Room  in  the  Haw  •>/ 
Lepidus. 

Enter  Ehobahbus,  and  Lefiods. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'lis  a  worthy  deed, 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entioat  your  csfW 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

£no.  I  shaU  entrtat  him 

To  answer  like  himself;  if  CEesar  move  bin. 
Let  Antony  look  over  Cssar's  head. 
And  Bpeak  as  loud  as  Mbtb.     By  Jupter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonins'  beanl, 
I  woukl  not  shave't  to-day ! 

Lep.  'Tis  not  a  tiM 

For  private  stomaching. 

Etu>.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bora  in  it. 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  mattera  must  pw**?' 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lq>.  Yoar  speech  is  f^ ' 
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pray  yoii«  stir  oo  emben  up.    Here  comes 
noble  A.ntony. 

Efttcr  A.ifT09T,  and  Ventidius. 

And  yonder  Ciesar* 


no. 


Enter  Cjbsar,  Mecjenas,  and  Aorippa. 


n/.   If  -we  campoae  weU  here,  to  Parthia : 

k,  Ventidius. 

7<e«.  1  do  not  know,  Meeasnas;  ask  Agrippa. 

scp,   Noble  friends, 

ait  iw^hicb  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 

saner  action  rend  us.    What's  amiss, 

y  it  be  gently  heard :  When  we  debate 

T  trivial  diiTerence  bud*  we  do  commit 

irther  in  healing  wounds :  Then,  noble  partners, 

he  rather,  Ibr  I  earnestly  beseech,) 

)uch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 

>r  curstness  grow  to  die  matter. 

AnU  'Tis  spoken  well : 

'ere  ^we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 

ihould  do  thus. 

C<K9,  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant,  Thank  you. 

Ctes.  Sit. 

A-nl*  Sit,  sir. 

C€B8>  Nay,  then. 

Ant*  1  learn*  you  take  things  ill  which  are  not  so ; 

>T,  being,  concern  you  not. 

C€ts,  I  must  be  kughM  at, 

f,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 

Should  say  myself  offended ;  and  with  you 

Jhiefly  i*  the  world :  more  laugh*d  at,  that  I  should 

Jnce  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  yoar 

name 

It  not  concern^  me. 

Ani,  My  being  in  Egypt,  Cesar, 

What  was*t  to  you  ? 

Ctr«.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 

M^ight  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  Yet  if  you  there 

Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 

Might  be  my  question. 

Aid,  How  intend  you,  practised  ? 

Cas.  You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine  intent 

By  what  did  here  befal  me.    Your  wife  and  brother 

Made  wars  upon  me ;  and  their  contestation 

Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Anl.  You  do  mistake  your  business ;  my  brother 

never 

Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  inquire  it ; 

Xnd  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports. 

That  drew  their  swords  with  you.     Did  he  not 

rather 

BiscTedit  my  authority  with  yours ; 

And  make  tjbe  wars  auke  against  my  stomach. 

Having  alike  your  cause  ?     Of  this,  my  letters 

Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you'll  patch  a  qjoarrel. 

As  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  with. 

It  must  not  be  with  this. 

Cis«.  You  praise  yourself  by  laying  defects  of 

judgment  to  me;  but  you  patchM  up  your  ex- 
cuses. 

AnL  Not  so,  not  so ; 
I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on*t, 
^ery  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought. 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
^Vhich  fronted  mine  own  peace.    As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours ;  which  with  a  snaffle 
You  may  pm.^  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 


Eno.  'Would  we  had  all  such  wivee,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Ant,  So  much  uncurbable,  her  gariMils,  Cesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (whidi  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too,)  I  crieving  grant 
Did  yon  too  much  disquiet :  ror  that,  you  must 
But  say  I  could  not  help  it. 

Cief .  I  wrote  to  you 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria ;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant,  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  dkl  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning :  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself ;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon :  Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife ;  if  we  contend, 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Ctu,  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with* 

Lep,  Soft,  Cesar. 

Ant,  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak ; 
The  honour's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now, 
Suf^iosing  that  I  lack'd  it :  But  on,  Caesar ; 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

C€ts,  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid  when  I  requir'd 
them; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

AnL  Neglected,  rather; 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  hi^  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.    As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I'll  |:day  the  penitent  to  you :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it :  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here ; 
For  which  mjrself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  fiir  ask  pardon  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep,  *Tis  noble  spoken. 

Mec,  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  further 
The  griefs  between  ye :  to  forget  them  quite, 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lep,  Worthily  spoken,  Mecaenas. 

Eno,  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for  the 
instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  words  of 
Pompey,  return  it  again:  you  shaU  have  time  to 
wrangle  in  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant,  Thou  art  a  soldier  only ;  speak  no  more. 

Eno,  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost 
forgot. 

Ant,  You  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak 
no  more. 

Eno,  Oo  to  then ;  your  considerate  stone. 

C€e8,  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech  :  for  it  cannot  be 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  ua  .tanch,  from  edge  to 

edge 
O'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Agr,  Give  me  leave,  Caesar, — 

Ca»,  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr,  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir'd  Octavia :  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Caa,  Say  not  so,  Agrippa; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness. 
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Ant.  I  am  Dot  nurried,  Cesar :  let  me  hear 
Agripps  further  ipeak. 

Agr,  To  hold  you  ia  perpetual  amity, 
To  make  yon  brother*,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  au  uEulippiug  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  Trife ;  whose  beauty  clainu 
Nd  worse  a  husband  than  the  beat  of  men ; 
Whose  Tirtoe,  and  whose  fjeneral  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.    By  tbb  marriage, 
AD  litt)e  jealouaiea,  which  now  seem  great, 
And  all  great  fean,  which  now  import  their  dangen, 
Would  then  be  nothing ;  truths  would  be  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths;  ber  kive  to  both 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  lores  to  both, 
Draw  after  her.    Pardon  what  I  have  spoke ; 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
By  duty  rumioatsd. 

Ant.  WUlCatsar  speak? 

Cat.  Not  till  ho  hears  how  Antony  is  tonch'd 
Whh  what  is  spqke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  "  Aj;rippa,  be  it  so," 
To  make  this  good  f 

Qa.  The  power  of  Ceesar, 

And  his  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  Hay  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairh'  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment ! — Let  rae  haTe  thy  band: 
Further  this  act  of  grace ;  and,  from  this  hour. 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  iu  our  loves. 
And  sway  our  great  designs ! 

Cat.  There's  my  hand. 

A  «ster  I  bequeath  yon,  whom  im  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly :  Let  her  Uve 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts ;  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen !    - 

Aat.  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  swotd  'gainM 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great. 
Of  late  upon  me :  I  must  thank  him  only. 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 


Lep.  Tims  calls  upas  > 

Of  Ds  most  Pompey  present^  be  soo^t. 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  Where  fiea  he  ^ 

Cat.  About  the  Mount  Mis«iiiim. 

Ant.  What  is  his  strength  by  famd  T 

Cat.  Great  and  increasing  : 
But  by  sea  he  is  an  absolute  tonater. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fiime. 
'Would  we  had  spoke  together !   Haste  we  IbrJt: 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  utob,  despatdi  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

Ca$.  With  moat  gUi»: 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view. 
Whither  strai^t  I'll  lead  you. 

Attt.  Let  as,  Ln[Hdx- 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lrp.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  tne. 

[FlourUh.     Exeunt  CMaA»,  Anr 031,  ad 
Lepidos. 

Mec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  air. 

Em.  HalftheheartofCxsar,  worthy  Mecnw 
— my  hoDoni«ble  frieud,  Agrippa ! — 

Aj^.  Qood  Enobarbus ! 

Mec.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  msnen  in    | 
so  well  digested.     You  stayed  well  by  it  in  E^    ' 

Ene.  Ay,  sir;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  taatiB- 
nance,  and  made  the  night  light  with  driokiDf;. 

Mec.  Eight  wild  boara  roasted  whole  at  a  bretl- 
&st,  and  but  twelve  persona  there  :  Is  this  tnie ! 

Eno,  This  WHS  but  as  a  dy  by  an  eagle :  we  W 
much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feasts,  which  wwr- 
thi^  deserved  noting. 

Mec.  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  ^ 
square  to  her. 

Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Anloiif,  i>" 
pursed  UT^is  hearti  upon  the  river  of  Cydiwl- 

Agr.  There  she  appeared  indeed ;  or  my  im- 
porter devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  will  tell  you : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 
Bntnt  on  the  water:  the  poop  waa  beaten  goU; 
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rple  the  Bails,  and  ao  perfumed  that 

o  ^'mds   vrere  love-sick  with  them :  tbe  oan 

itich  to  the  tune  of  flutei  kept  stroke,  and  made 
o  TTBter,  'nrhich  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
amoroue  of  their  strokes.    Forherownpenon, 
Jeggar'd  all  descriptioD ;  ah«  tUd  lie 


In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
Cer-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fiiucy  outwork  nature  :  on  each  side  her 
Stood  pret^  dimpled  boys,  like  imiline  Cupids, 
With  divers-coloured  fans,  whose  wind  did  tOBm 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
Am  what  they  tindid,  did. 


^^'    I 


'•/a 


'/    '" 


'^ 


Agr.  O,  rare  for  Antony  ! 

£no.  Her  geDttewomeo,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
fcnd  mads  their  bends  adoraings  :  at  the  helm 
A  Msmine  mennaid  steera ;  the  silken  tackle 
aweii  witS  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
rW  jsarly  frame  the  office.     From  Ibe  barije 
A  strange  iQTisible  perfume  hits  the  sswo 


Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony, 
Eolhron'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  the  air;  which,  but  for  vacaitcy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Ai^.  Rare  Egyptian ! 

Era.  Upon  her  lauding,  Autony  sent  to  ber, 
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Invited  her  to  sapper :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  gaest ;  ' 

Which  she  entreated :  Our  conrteons  Antony, 
Whom  ne*er  the  word  of  **No"  wonun  heard 

speak, 
fieing  bazber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart, 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr,  Ro3rBl  wench ! 

She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed ; 
Heploug^'d  her,  and  she  croppM. 

^no.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street : 
And  havinp  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted. 
That  ^e  £d  make  defect^  perfection, 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno,  Never ;  he  will  not ; 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety:  Other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies.    For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her ;  that  the  hohr  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  b  riggish. 

Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Aer.  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest, 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  Cjesar's 

House, 

Enter  Cjesar,  Antont,  Octayta  heixoeen  them^ 
Attendants,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  my  great  office,  will  some- 
times* 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square ;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.     Qood  night,  dear 
lady. — 

Oeta.  Good  night,  sir. 

Cas,  Good  nignt. 

[Exeunt  Cjesar  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah!  you  do  wish  yourself  in  Egypt? 

Sooth.  'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence, 
nor  you  thither ! 

Ant.  If  you  can,  your  reason  7 

Sooth.  I  see  it  in  my  motion,  have  it  not  in 
my  tongue :  But  yet  me  you  to  Egypt  again. 

Ant.  Say  to  me, 
Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's  or  mine  ? 

Sooth.  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  daemon  (that  thy  spuit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpower'd ;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee ;  no  more,  but  when  to 
thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 
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Thou  art  sore  to  kwe ;  and,  of  tliat  natunl  Isci 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds ;  tliy  histre  thicker 
When  he  shines  by :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone : 

Say  to  y  entidius  I  would  speak  with  him  :^ 

[Exit  Sootksw- 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true :  The  very  dice  obey  him: 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  fiunts 
Under  his  chance :  tf  we  daw  lots,  he  speeds: 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
When  it  is  all  to  nought;  and  hia  qoaib  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.     I  ^inD  to  Egypt: 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  fi>r  my  pesce^ 

Enter  Ventidius. 

I'  the  east  my  pleasure  lies : — O,  come,  Veoti£«. 
You  must  to  Parthia;  your  commiaaion's  readj: 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  [Euas 

Scene  IV.— The  Same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Lepidus,  Mecjenas,  and  Agkipfa. 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  furdier:  pnjj(n. 
hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we*ll  foBow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shaU  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dres«. 
Which  will  become  you  both,  rarewell. 

Mec.  We  shii 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  Mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter, 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about; 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec,  Agr.  Sir,  good  sucfffs^ 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Eim- 

Scene  V.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palact 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Aleia^ 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music;  music,  moody  M 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 
Attend.  The  music,  ho ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone ;  let  us  to  billiards : 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  pky  with  Mardiw- 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  euDUch  pi^rp  ^ 
As  with  a  woman : — Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  sr . 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  wiU  is  show'd,  tfaoogbt 
come  too  short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.    I'll  none  now:— 
Give  me  mine  angle, — ^we'D  to  the  river:  there, 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  npt 
I'll  think  them  everyone  an  Antony, 
And  say,  Ah^  ha !  you're  caught. 

Char.  'Twas  menj/W" 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling ;  when  your  cxnt 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  vrhkii  he 
With  fervency  di-ew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time !— O  times 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  dgfat 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience ;  and  next  mom* 
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Ire  the  ninth  hour,  I  dmak  bim  to  bU  bed ; 
'lien  put  my  tirea  and  manties  on  him,  whibt 
'^ore  hit  iwixd  FhUipi«ii.    O!  &om  Italy; 

Enter  a  Ma$enger. 
tain  than  thjr  frnitfiil  tidingB  id  mine  tan, 
I'h&t  long  time  bavo  b«en  barren. 

JUe««.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cteo.   AutMiy'a  dead  T — 
f  dura  say  so,  tjUbjd,  thou  kill'st  thy  miatreac 
Jut  -well  and  free, 

f  thou  00  yield  him,  there  ii  gold,  and  hers 
^fy  bhieet  tvaa  to  kiw;  a  hand  that  kinga 
Have  Hpp'd,  and  trembled  kiaaiiig. 

nfesa.  First,  madam,  he's  well. 

CZeo.  Why,  there's  more  gold.  But,  sitrah,  mark; 

To  Bay  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  gi*a  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  iU-ntteriDg  throaL 
M.e»a.   Qood  madam,  bear  me. 


CUo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will; 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  tby  face,  if  Antany 
Be  fne  and  healthful : — so  tait  s  &Tour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  1     If  not  well, 
Tbon  abouldst come  like  a  fiirycrown'd  withenakes. 
Not  Ube  a  formal  man. 

JUeif.  WiH't  please  yon  hear  me  ? 

CUo.  I   hare  a  mind   to  strike  thee  are  thou 

Yet,  if  thou  say  Antony  lires,  ia  well. 
Or  friends  with  ClcBar,  or  Dot  captive  to  him, 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  peails  upon  thee. 

JU«M.  Madam,  he's  weU. 

aeo.  Well  «aid. 

Meu.  And  friend*  with  Cnsar 

Geo.  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mat.  Cxsar  and  he  are  greater  friend*  than  ever. 

Cito.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Me$a.  But  yet,  .madam, — 

CUo.  I  do  not  like  "  but  yet,"  it  doea  allay 
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The  good  precedence ;  fie  upon  "  but  jet  ;'* ' 

**  But  yet "  is  as  a  goaler  to  bring  forth 

Some  monstrons  inalefactor.     Prithee,  friend, 

Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 

The  good  and  bad  together:  He's  friends  with 

Cssar; 
In  state  of  health  thou  say'st ;  and  thou  say*8t  firee. 

Mess,  Free,  madam !  no;  I  made  no  such  report : 
He's  bound  unto  Octaria. 

CUo*  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mc99,  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

CUo,  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

MtB9,  Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cito*  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee ! 

\Sirikt9  him  down.  \ 

Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 

Cleo.  What  say  you  ? — ^Hence, 

[SiTVcts  him  again. 
Horrible  villain !  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  baUs  before  me ;  I'll  unhair  thy  head ; 

[She  hales  him  up  and  down. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wu-e,  and  stew'd  in 

brine. 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I  that  do  bring  the  news  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
And  make  my  fortunes  proud :  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  wiU  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Rogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[Dratos  a  dagger. 

Mess.  Nay,  then  I'll  run : — 
What  mean  you,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  fault. 

[ExiU 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  your- 
self; 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunder- 
bolt.— 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents ! — Call  the  slave  again ; 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him : — Call 

Char.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  I  will  not  hurt  him : — 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news :  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

CUo,  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do 
If  thou  again  say,  Yes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee!  dost  thou  hold 
there  still  ? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

CUo.  O,  I  would  thou  didst ; 

So  half  my  Eg3rpt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes  !     Gb,  get  thee  hence : 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  &ce,  to  me 
Thou  wouldst  appear  most  ugly.     He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Clec  He  is  married  ? 
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Mess.  Take  no  offence  that  I  would  not  aSai. 
you: 
To  punish  me  for  what  yon  make  me  do 
Seems  much  unequal :  He  is  married  to  Octam. 

Cleo.  O,  that  ms  &ult  shook!  make  a  kosre  i 
thee. 
That  art  not  what  thou'rt  sore  of! — GSet  thee  bnrf 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  friHs 

Rome 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me ;  fie  they  npon  thy  faaad. 
And  be  undone  by  'em !  [Exit  Messem^ 

Char.  Good  your  higfaneas,  petieBci? 

Cleo.  In  fnuising  Antony,  I  have  diapimis'd  Gear. 

Char.  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  1  am  pakl  for*t  a&v. 

Lead  me  from  hence ; 

I  fiiint ;  O  Iras,  Charmian. — ^*Ti8  no  matter : — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexes ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  yearsv 
Her  inclination ;  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair : — bring  me  ^fvord  quidd;p*~ 

Let  him  for  ever  go : — Let  him  not— -Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Grorgoa, 
T'other  way  he's  a  Mars : — ^Bid  you  Alexaa 

[To  Makduj- 
Bring  me  word  how  tall  she  is. — l^'tty  me,  Cfaif- 

mian. 
But  do  not  speak  to  me. — Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

Scene  VI. — Near  Misenunu 

Enter  Pompet  and  Menas  at  one  side^  tdth  dr«m 
and  trumpet:  at  another^  Cmsak^  LtKPivrN 
Antont,  Enobarbus,  Mecj:na8,  with  Soidkn 
marching. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  yoa  mine: 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

C€es.  Most  meet 

That  first  we  come  to  words :  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd,  let  us  know 
If 't  will  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword ; 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth, 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  you  aU  three. 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  worid. 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  fiither  should  revengers  want. 
Having  a  son,  and  friends;  since  Jtdius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Bratus  ghosted. 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was  it 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassius  to  conspire  ?     And  what 
Made  all-honour'd,  honest,  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom. 
To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  wouU 
Have  one  nmn  but  a  man  ?     And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy ;  at  whose  burthen 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  &ther. 

Ctes.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Fompey,  vrith  tfay 
sails. 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou  know*st 
How  much  we  do  o'ercount  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  o'ercount  me  of  mv  fathers  house 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself, 
Remain  in't  as  thou  mayst. 
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SCENX  IT. 


_  Be  pleasM  to  teO  us 

Por  this  is  from  the  present)  how  you  take 
^lio  offers  we  have  sent  you. 
CJtKs.  There*s  the  point. 

.^7>/.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
Vliat;  it  IS  worth  embrac*d. 

0<c«.  And  what  may  follow, 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

F^anu  Yoxk  have  made  me  offer 

>f  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  1  must 
^id  all  the  sea  of  pirates ;  then,  to  send 
VIeasures  of  wheat  to  Rome  :  This  'greed  upon. 
To  part  with  unbacked  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targes  undinted. 

CVr«.,  Ant.^  Lep.    That's  our  offer. 
I^oin,  Know  then, 

I  came  before  yon  here,  a  man  prepar*d 
To  take  this  offer :  But  Mark  Antony 
P  ut  me  to  some  impatience : — Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know, 
AVlien  C»sar  and  your  brother  were  at  bbws. 
Your,  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  inrelcome  friendly. 

^nt,  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
AVhich  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom,  Let  me  have  your  hand : 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

AnL  The  beds  i*  the  east  are  soft ;  and  thanks  to 

you. 

That  call*d  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither ; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

Cigs,  Since  I  saw  you  lastf 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Wen,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  Fortune  casts  upon  my  fiice ; 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come, 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassaL 

Lep,  Well  met  here. 

Pom,  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed : 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  seal*d  between  us. 

Cas.  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom,  We'll  feast  each  other  ere  we  part;  and 
let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shaU  begin. 
Ant,  That  will  J,  Pompey. 

Pom,  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot :  but,  first 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.     I  have  heard  that  Julius 

Caesar 
Grew  fiit  with  feasting  there. 
Ant,  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom,  I  have  fiiir  meanings,  sir. 
Ant,  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom,  Then  so  much  have  I  heard : — 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried — 
Eno,  No  more  of  that : — He  did  so. 
Pom,  What,  I  pray  you  7 

Eno,  A  certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a  mattress. 
Pom,  I  know  thee  now :  How  far*st  thou,  soldier  ? 
Eno.  Well ; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for  I  perceive 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom,  Let  me  shake  thy  hand ; 

1  never  hated  thee :  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno,  Sir, 

I  never  ]ov*d  you  much ;  but  I  have  praisM  you. 
When  you  have  well  deservM  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 


Pom,  £njoy  thy  plainness, 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

C€ts,^  Ant,<t  Lep,     Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom,  Come. 

[Exeunt  Pompet,  CiRSAR,  Antont,LiEpidu8, 
Soldiers^  and  Attendants, 

Men,  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have 
nuide  this  treaty. — [Aside,] — You  and  I  havt^ 
known,  sir. 

Eno,  At  sea,  I  think. 
"^  Men,  We  have,  sir. 

Eno,  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men,  And  you  by  land. 

Eno,  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  prabe  me  ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by 
land. 

Men,  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno,  Yes,  something  yon  can  deny  for  your  owu 
safety :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men,  And  you  by  land. 

Eno,  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give 
me  your  hand,  Menas :  If  our  eyes  had  authority, 
here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men,  All  men*s  fiices  are  true,  whatoo*er  their 
hands  are. 

Eno,  But  there  is  never  a  fiur  woman  has  a  true 
fiice. 

Men,  No  slander;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno,  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men,  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a 
drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his 
fortune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure  he  cannot  weep  it  back 
again. 

Men,  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Mark  Antony  here.  Pray  you,  is  he  married  to 
Cleopatra? 

Eno,  Caesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius 
Marcellus. 

Eno,  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  An- 
tonius. 

Men,  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno,  'Tistrue. 

Men,  Then  is  Caesar  and  he  for  ever  knit  to- 
gether. 

Eno,  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men,  I  think  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made 
more  in  the  marriage  than  the  love  of  the  pai*- 
ties. 

Eno,  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shaD  find  the  band 
that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together  will  be 
the  very  strangler  of  their  amity :  C^tavia  is  of  a 
holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation. 

Men,  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno,  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is 
Mark  Antony.  He  wiU  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again : 
then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in 
Caesar;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is  tho 
strength  of  their  ami^  shall  prove  the  immediate 
author  of  their  variance.  Antony  will  use  his  af- 
fection where  it  is;  he  married  but  his  occasion 
here. 

Men,  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you 
aboard  ?  I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno,  I  shall  take  it,  sir :  we  have  used  our  throats 
in  Egypt. 

Men,  Come ;  let's  away.  [Exewnl, 
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SCC5ETB 


Scene  VII. — On  board  Pompet*s  GalUy,  lying 

near  MUenum, 

Music.    Enter  two  or  three  Servants,  with  a 

banqttet. 

1  Serv.  Here  they'll  be,  man:  Some  o*  their 
plants  are  ill-rooted  already,  the  least  wind  i*  the 
world  will  blow  them  down. 

2  Serv,  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv»  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

2  Serv,  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  dispo- 
sition, he  cries  out  "  no  more  ;**  reconciles  them  to 
his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between 
him  and  his  discretion. 

2  Serv.  Why  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great 
men*8  fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will 
do  me  no  service,  as  a  partisan  I  could  not  heave. 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  iifto  a  huge  sphere,  and  not 
to  be  seen  to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes 
shoukl  be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks. 

A  senet  sounded.  Enter  Css ar,  Antony,  Pom- 
PET,  Lepidus,  Aorippa,  Mecjbnas,  Enobar- 
Bus,  Men  AS,  with  other  captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir: — [To  Cjcsar.] — They 
take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow :  The  higher  Nilus  swells, 
The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your 
mud  by  the*  operation  of  your  sun:  so  is  your 
crocodile. 

Ant.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  vrine. — A  health  to  Le- 
pidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  Pll 
ne*er  out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept ;  I  fear  me  you'll  be 
in  till  then. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies* 
pyramises  are  very  goodly  things ;  without  contra- 
diction, I  have  heard  that. 

Men.  Pompey,  a  word.  [Aside. 

Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear :  what  is't  ? 

Men.   Forsake  thy  seat,   I  do  beseech  thee, 
captain,  [Aside. 

And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  Fori>ear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is, 
and  moves  with  its  own  organs:  it  lives  by  that 
which  nourisheth  it :  and  the  elements  once  out  of 
it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep.  'Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  'Tis  so.    And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Cas.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  liim; 
else  he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [To  Men  AS  aside.]  Go  hang,  sir,  hang! 
Tell  me  of  that?  away! 
D6  as  I  bid  vou. — Where's  thb  cup  1  call'd  for  ? 
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Men.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wih  has  s> 
Rise  from  thy  stool.  [Mi 

Pom,  1  think  thoo*rt  mad.    Tbe  mtter 

[  J2t«e»f  and  wdh  «jut 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortssn 

Pom.   Thou  hast  senr'd    me  with  much  kh 
What's  else  to  say  ? 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quickflands,  Lepidoi, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  brd  of  all  the  wotU? 

Pom.  What  aay*^  the 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  viatl 

That's  twice. 
PoTn.  How  should  that  be  ? 
Men.  Bat  entertain  t 

And  though  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  zdiq 

Will  give  thee  all  the  world- 
Pom.  Hast  thou  dmnk  wtV 
Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  tm  ^ 
cup. 

Thou  art,  if  thou  dar*st  be,  the  earthly  Jove: 

Whatever  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 

Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have*t. 
Pom.  Show  me  which  wr 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  tliese  ooc 
petitors. 

Are  in  thy  vessel :  Let  me  cut  the  cable ; 

And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fiJl  to  their  throats: 

All  there  is  thine. 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  shouMst  have  doK^ 

And  not  have  spoke  on't!  In  me,  'tis  viUaiDy; 

In  thee,  it  had  been  ^ood  service.    Tboa  asA 
know, 

*Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour; 

Mine  honour,  it.    Repent,  that  e*er  thy  tongoe 

Hath  so  betray*d  thine  act :  Being  done  unkooini, 

I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done; 

But  must  condemn  it  now.    Desist,  and  drink. 
Men.  For  this,  [^^^ 

ril  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more. — 

Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  ooce  ^tn 
offer'd. 

Shall  never  find  it  more. 
Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus- 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore.— Ffl  pledge  it  for  bim. 

Pompey. 
Eno.  Here's  to  thee,  Menas. 
Men.  Enobarbus,  wekome- 

Pom.  Fill  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno.  There's  a  strong  felbw,  Menas.       , 

[Pointing  to  the  Attendant  who  carrie*  og 
Lepidus. 

Men.  Why? 

Eno.  A  bears  the  third  fmit  of  the  world,  mtf : 
Seest  not  ? 

Men.  The  thutl  part  then  is  drunk:  'Would  it 
were  all,  that  it  might  go  on  wheeb ! 

Eno.  Drink  thou ;  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast.      ^ 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it.— Strike  tbe  TessebiW 

Here  is  to  Csesar. 

Ctes.  I  could  well  fbibear  it. 

It's  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  my  brain 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o*  the  time. 

Cas.  Possess  it,  I'll  make  amiwer : 
But  I  had  rather  fkst,  from  all,  four  days, 
Than  dr  nk  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor !        [  To  AifTOsr- 
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kv&U  '^e  dance  now  tba  Ggyptwn  Bacchanals, 
nd  calebntv  our  drink  T 

J^tmt.  Let's  ba't,  good  toldier. 

.Artt.   Conw,  let  ni  all  take  hands; 
'ill     tfaat  the   conqnering  wine  hath   iteep'd   our 

a  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

_eno.  All  lake  hattda. — 

■laJLe  battery  to  oar  ear*  with  the  loud  mnnc : — 
The  -mrbUe,  I'll  place  jou.    Then  the  boj  ahiA  Bing; 
Phe  bolding  OTery  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
\.B  tuB  strong  sides  can  vollej. 

[Mutic  plaj/t.    EsOBAaBUH  places  them 
band  in  hand. 


Come,  Oum  monaTch  of  the  vine, 
Pbrnify  BaetAiu,  mthpiak  eyne: 
In  thy  vati  our  carts  be  drmea'd ; 
With  thy  grapes  out  hairs  be  crown'd ; 
Cup  M,  tUl  the  vorld  go  round  ; 
Cup  as,  tUlIhe  vxtrld  go  round .' 

Ciea.  "What  would  jon  more? — Pompey,  good  i 
night.    Good  brother,  ' 


Lot  me  request  yon  off:  cnr  graver  bunness 
Frowns  at  this  lerity. — Gentle  lords,  let's  part ; 
Yon  see  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks :  stnnig  Eno- 

Is  weaker  than  die  wine ;  and  mbe  own  tongue 
SpUta  what  it  spealts :  the  wild  disguise  hath  ^most 
Antick'd  □■  all.    Wliat  needs  romw  words?     Good 

Good  Antony,  your  hand. 
Pom.  I'D  try  you  o'  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shaD,  sir ;  gjre's  your  hand. 
Pom.  O,  Antony,  you  hare  my  bther-honae, — 
But  what?  we  are  mends;  Cotne,  down  into  the 
boat. 
JEno,  Take  heed  yon  &U  not. — Menas,  I'll  not  on 
ahore.  [Exeunt  Vomm,  Cxb^k,  Kutom. 
and  Mlendantt. 
Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. — 
These  drama! — theae  trumpets,  flatea!  what.' — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  &rewell 
To  theae  great  fellows :  Sound,  and  be  hang'd. 
sound  out ! 

[A  flotrrUh  of  tnmpeU,  with  drmnt. 
Eno.'  Ho,  aays  'a ! — There's  my  cap. 
Men.  Ho! — «oble  captain !  Come.         [Exeunt. 


ScBKE  I     A  Plmn  in  S^fna 

EnUrVt.ariai\it,iuitvieTeiiitriiina>k,uiiA  Siuns, 

and  other  Romaiu,  Ogiceri,  and  Sotdiert ;   At 

dead  body  of  FAcomct  borne  befort  kiln. 

Fen.  Now,  danii^  ParthifttUt  tboastrack;  lad 

Pleu'd  fbrtune  doe*  of  Marciu  Crattnu'  death 
Make  me  xtneagei. — Bear  the  lu'W's  •on's  body 
Before  our  annf :  Thr  Paconu,  Omdes, 
Para  this  £ir  Marcos  CraMua. 

SU.  Noble  Ventidiiu, 

Whilit  jet  with    Parthian  blood   thy  aword  is 

The  fogidveParthiaiu  follow;  Bpnr  through  Media, 
Meeopotunia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  root«d  &j :  m  thy  grand  captain  Antooy 
Shall  set  thee  on  triamphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  oo  thy  head. 

Fen.  O  Siliiu,  Silins, 

I  have  done  enough :  A  lowerpUce,  note  well. 
Hay  make  too  great  an  act :  For  learn  this,  Sifins, 
Better  to  leave  nodone,  than  bj  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  &me,  when  him  we  serre'* 

CsBsar,  and  Antony,  have  eyer  won 

More  in  their  officer  than  person  :  Sossius, 

One  of  mj  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant, 

For  quick  eccamuiatiou  of  renown. 

Which  he  achie»'d  by  the  minute,  lost  his  fsTour, 

Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can 

Becomes  his  captain's  captain :  and  ambidon. 

The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss, 

Titan  gain,  which  darkenH  him. 

I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 

But  'twould  olTend  him ;  and  in  his  oifence 

Should  my  petftrmance  perish. 

SU.  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that, 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Urants  scarce   distinction.     Thou  wilt  write  to 
Anlony  ? 

Ftn.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  hb  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks. 
The  ne'er-yet>  beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  fieM. 

SU.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Ven.  He  purpoeeth  to  Athens :  whither  with  what 

The  wei^t  we  must  conrer  widi  us  will  permit, 

We   shall  appear  before   him. — On,  there ;  pass 

along.  [Extunt. 


Enter  AeuFp4.  and  Ehobakbds,  metUatg. 

AgT.  What,  are  the  bitKhets  puted  ! 

Eno,  They  have  deapatch'd  imh  Pompey,  he  a 
gone; 
The  other  three  are  aealtng.     Octavia  weepe 
To  part  fium  Rome ;  Cxsa^  is  Md ;  and  LepidBS. 
Since  Pompey'a  feast,  as  Menaa  nys,  U  troubled 
With  the  green  aiduteaa. 

Agr.  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidns. 

£ho.  ATeiyfiDeone:   O,  how  he  knes  Caesar! 

Agr.  N^,  but  how  dearly  he  adorea    Maii 

Eno.  Ciesar  T    Why,  he's  the  JafNter  of  meo. 
Agr.  What's  Antony  ?     The  god  of  Jupiter. 
Eno.  Spakeyouof  CxsarT  How?  the  ooopaicil' 
Agr.  O  Anbmy !  O  thou  Aiabiao  bird ! 
Eno.  Would  yon  praise  Cesar,  say, — Cear  ;— 

ganoAirther. 
Agr.  Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excellent 

Eao.  But  he  loves  Cfeaar  beat: — Yet  he  kivM 

Ho!  hearts,  tongues,  flgums,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  apeak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  fcve 
To  Antony.     But  as  for  Cbssst, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Agr.  Both  he  kfrss. 

Eno,  They  are  his  ahaids,  and  he  their  bee^e. 
So,—  [Tnmptu. 

This  b  to  borse^Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

AgT.  Oood  fortune,  woithy  solther ;  and  &rewelL 
Enter  Cxsab,  AnToni,  Lepidus,  and  OcTAnA- 

Anl.  No  farther,  sir. 

Cat.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  mynlf; 
Use  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  [ntive  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  ss  my  fiirthest  bsod 
Siiall  pass  on  thy  approof. — Most  nM.a  Anionj, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  ob  both  partt 
This  be  not  cheriah'd. 

Ant.  Hake  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust 

Cai.  I  have  aaid. 

AnI.  You  shall  not  M 
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ckoxLgli  3rou  be  therein  curioiM,  the  least  cause 
^r  ^wHat  you  seem  to  fear :  So,  the  gods  keep  you, 
ad  tnako  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends ! 
r  e  -will  liere  part. 

Oers.    Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well. 
lie  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
'by  spirits  all  of  comfort !  &re  thee  well. 
Octet  •   IVf  y  noble  brother ! — 
Ajtt*    rriie  April's  in  her  eyes :  It  is  love's  spring, 
Lod  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — ^Be  cheerfid. 
Octa*  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ;  and — 
C^es.  What, 

>ctavia  ? 
Octa,        I'll  tell  you  in  your  ear. 
AnU  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
fler  heart  inform  her  tongue:  the  swan's  down 

feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  fiill  of  tide, 
^nd  neither  way  inclines. 

£710.   Will  Cesar  weep  ?       [Aside  to  Aorippa. 
Agr.  He  has  a  ckmd  in's  fiice. 

Eno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a 
horse; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agr.  ^^Z»  Enobarbus? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Cssar  dead, 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring :  and  he  wept. 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno,  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a 
rheam ; 
What  wiUingly  he  did  confound  he  wail'd : 
Believe't,  till  I  weep  too. 

Cas.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come ; 

I'll  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love : 
Look,  here  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  you  go, 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Cies.  Adieu ;  be  happy ! 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  feir  way ! 

Ob8.  Farewell,  farewell  1  [Kisses  Octavia. 

Ant,  Farewell ! 

[Trumpets  Sound.    Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — ^Alexandria.    A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

CLeo.  Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to : — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex.  Qood  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

ril  have :  But  how  ?  when  Antony  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou 
near. 

McBs.  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia? 

Mess.  Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where  ? 

Mm*.  Madam,  in  Rome 

Ilook'd  her  in  the  fece ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Mess,  She  is  not,  madam. 


Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak?  Is  she  shrill-tongu'd, 
or  low  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak;  she  is  low- 
voic'd. 

CUo.  That's  not  so  good : — he  cannot  like  her  long. 

Char.  Like  her  ?  O  Isis !  'tis  impossible. 

CUo.  1  think  so,  Charmian :  Dull  of  tongue,  and 
dwar6sh ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?     Remember, 
If  e*er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps : 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  t>bservance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  lietter  note. 

Cleo.  He's  very  knowing, 

I  do  i)erceiv't :  --There's  nothing  in  her  yet : — 
The  lellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  Excellent. 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years*  I  prithee. 

Mess.  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow  ? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think  she's  thirty. 

CUo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  7   is*t  long, 
or  round  ? 

Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

CUo.  For  the  most  part  too,  they  are  foolish  tliat 
are  so. 
Her  hair,  what  colour  ? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam :  And  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

CUo.  There's  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  mv  former  sharpness  ill : — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again ;  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business :  Go,  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

CUo.  Indeed,  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  much 
That  so  I  harried  him.     Why,  methinks,  by  him. 
This  creature's  no  such  thing. 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and 
should  know. 

Oiar.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isis  else  defend. 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet,  good 
Charmian : 
But  'tis  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write :  All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Athens.  A  Room  in  Antony's  House. 

Enter  Antony,  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import, — but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey;  made  his  will,  and 

read  it 
To  public  ear : 

Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them ;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me. 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him :  he  not  took*t, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

Octa.  O  my  good  lord. 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
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Storoacb  not  alL     A  more  anhappy  lady, 

If  this  dhrision  chance,  ne'er  itood  between. 

Praying  for  both  parta ; 

The  good  god*  will  mock  me  presently, 

When  Ishallpny,  "O,  blesa  ray  lord  uidhuiband!" 

Undo  that  pmrer,  by  crying  out  at  loud, 

"O,ble«amybrodier!"  Hiuband  win,  win  brother, 

Frayi,  and  doBlrDyB  the  praynr ;  no  inidwsy 

'Twixt  theae  eitremea  at  all. 

Anl.  Gentle  OctaTM, 

Let  your  b«M  loro  draw  to  that  point  which  seek* 
Beat  to  preseTTe  it :  If  I  loae  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yonra, 


Than  yonra  ao  bnnchien.     Bat,  aa  yoa  reqaaKt 
Yonnelf  shall  go  between   m :    Tha  meaa  Oi  \ 
lady,  ' 

I'll  ruae  the  preparation  of  a  wsr  1 

Shall  Btahi  yoor  brotfaar :  Makti  yaar  aooDeat  bs 
So  your  desires  are  yoon.  ' 

Ocla.  Tfaanks  to  my  fai 

The  Jove  of  power  make   me,   most  weak,  at 

Your  reconciler!  War*  'twixt  yoa  twain  wmUb 
Aa  if  the  world  ahouU  cleave,  and  that  slain  aa 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Anl.  Wlwn  it  appears  to  jon  where  ihb  bt^ 


1 


.'^'. 


r 


A.   1, 


Turn  your  diepleasore  that  way ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  bve 
Can  equally  move  with  them.     Provide  your  going ; 
Chooae  your  own  company,  and  command  what 

Vour  heart  has  mind  to.  [Extant. 

ScexE  v.— The  Some      Another  Soominlhtiamt. 
ErUt  Enobabbus.  and  Eaos,  muting. 
Eno.  How  now.  friend  Eroa? 


Etm.  Cssar  and  Lepidus  bare  made  wars  np^" 
Pompey. 
Eno.  Thia  is  old :  What  is  the  success  T 
•Eto».  Cssar,  having  made  use  of  him  ix  ''" 
wara  'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  lini^- 
would  notlethimpaiiake  in  the  glory  of  the  leUfOj 
and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him  of  leueis  be  di' 
formerly  wrote  to  Pompey ;  upon  his  owd  «PP™' 
seizes  him :  So  the  poor  third  is  up,  till  dealb  M- 
laree  his  conliQe. 

Eno.  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  rf  cb"(»- 
no  mora ; 
I  And  throw  betweea  them  all  the  food  tbso )»"' 
I  They'll  grind  each  other      Whore's  AnUWj! 
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Sro*.     Ke*8  walking  in  the  garden — thus;  and 

spurna 
.e   z-uisH  that  lies  before  him;  cries,  "Fool,  Le- 

pidus!"  ■ 
id  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer, 
lat  Tziurder'd  Pompey. 

JB/u?.  Our  great  navy's  rigged. 

Eros,    For  Italy,  and  Caesar.     More,  Domitius ; 
y  lord  desires  you  presently:  my  news 
mi  gilt  have  told  hereafter. 
Eru>,  *TwiU  be  naught : 

ut.  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 
Eros,    Come,  sir.  \Extunl, 


$c£r 


VI. — ^Rome.    A  Boom  in  Casar*s  House. 


Enter  CiBSAR,  Aorippa,  and  M ECJErrAS. 

Ctrs.    Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this 
and  more, 
[n  Alexandria :  here*s  the  manner  of  it, — 
[*  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
CVf^opatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron*d :  at  the  feet,  sat 
Csesarionf  whom  they  call  my  father's  son ; 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  tliat  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
lie  gave  the  *stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  low^er  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

Cees,    V  the  common  show-place,  where  they 
exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proc1aim*d.  The  kings  of  kings : 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander;  to  Ptolemy  he  assign'd 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia :  She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  gpddess  Isis 
That  day  appeared ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience. 
As  ^tis  reported,  so. 
Mcc.  Let  Rome  be  thus  informed. 

Agr.  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence  ahready. 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Cess.  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  received 
His  accusations. 
Aprr.  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

Cas.  Csesar :  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoird,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o*  die  isle  :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  uurestor*d :  lastly,  he  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos*d ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 
Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answered. 

Cas.  'Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus*d. 
And  did  deserve  his  change;  for  what  I  have 

conquered, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquered  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 
Mtc.  He*ll  never  yield  to  that. 

Ccu.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter  Octavia,  with  her  l}rain. 

Octa,  Hail,  Cesar,  and  my  lord!  hail,  most  dear 

CiBsar! 
C««.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away ! 
Octa.  You  have  not  ci^Il'd  me  so,  nor  have  you 

came. 


Cas,  Why  have  you  stolen  upon  us  thus  7    You 
come  not 
Like  Cssar's  sister :  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear ;  the  trees  by  the  way 
Should  have  borne  men ;  and  expectation  fainted. 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rab*d  by  your  popubus  troops :    But  you  are 

come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome ;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown 
Is  often  left  unlovM  :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Octa.  Qood  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constraint,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepar*d  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal :  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cas.  Which  soon  he  granted, 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Octa.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Cas.  I  have  eyes  upon  him, 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

Octa.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

Cas.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister ;  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  his 

empire 
Up  to  a  wnore ;  who  now  are  levying 
Tne  kings  o*  the  euth  for  war :  He  hath  assem- 
bled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Libya ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  rhiladelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  king,  AdaDas: 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia ;  king  of  Pont ; 
Herod  of  Jewry ;  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mode,  and  Lycaonia, 
With  a  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Octa.  Ah  me,  most  wretched, 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  fiiends, 
That  do  afflict  each  other ! 

Cas.  Welcome  hither : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth ; 
Till  we  perceived,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led. 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
0*er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determinM  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewaird  their  way.    Welcome  to  Rome : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.    You  are  abus*d 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  justice,  make  their  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.    Best  of  comfort ; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Agr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you. 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Octa.  Is  it  so,  sir? 

Cas.  Most  certain.     Sister,  welcome:    Pray 
you. 
Be  ever  known  to  patience  :  My  dearest  sister ! 

[ExeunU 
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Sc£N£  VII. — ^Antoict's  Cam^^  near  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  AcUum. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  and  E;tobarbus. 

CUo,  1  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno.  But,  why,  why,  why  ? 

Cleo,  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these  wan ; 
And  say'st^it  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it  ? 

Ci€0»  If  not  denounced  against  us,  why  should 
not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno,  [Ande,]  Well,  I  could  reply : — 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together. 
The  horse  were  merely  lost ;  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

CX«>.  What  is't  you  say  ? 

Eno,  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  his 

time. 
What  should  not  then  be  sparM.    He  is  already 
Traduc*d  for  levity ;  and  *tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus,  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids, 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo,  Sink  Rome ;  and  their  tongues  rot, 

That  speak  against  us !    A  chaise  we  bear  i'  the 

war, 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.    Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  wiU  not  stay  behind. 

Eno,  Nay,  I  have  done : 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antont,  and  Canidius. 

Ant,  Is  it  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in  Toryne  ? — ^You  have  heard  on't,  sweet? 

Cleo>  Celerity  is  never  morS  admired 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant,  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becom*d  the  best  of  men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  s^a. 

Cleo.  By  sea !  What  else  ? 

Can,  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

AnL  For  that  he  dares  us  to*t. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  knrd  dar*d  him  to  single  fight. 

Can,  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Cesar  fought  with  Pompey:  But  these 

oflfers. 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  ofif; 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno,  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann*d : 

Your  marinera  are  muliters,  reapers,  people 
Ingro8s*d  by  swift  impress :  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought : 
Their  ships  are  ysre :  yours,  heavy.    No  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea, 
Being  prepared  for  land. 

Ant,  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldierahip  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  array,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance ;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I'll  fight  at  sea. 

Geo,  I  have  sixty  sails,  Usesar  none  better. 
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Ant.  Our  overplus  of  ahippisg  vriU  we  bora: 
And,  with  the  rest  full-nianii'd,  from  the  hetd  c 

Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Cseaar.     Bu^if  we  £uL 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do't  at  land. — Thy  business? 

Mess,  The  news  is  true,  my  lord;  heisdeseria^ 
Cesar  has  taken  Toryne. 

Ant,  Can  he  be  there  in  person?  'tis  impoiB^ 
Strange  that  his  power  should  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  sbalt  hold  by  land. 
And  our  twelve  uousand  horse  : — We'll  to  oar 


Enter  a  S€)ldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis! — How  now,  "v^orthf  sokfier! 

Sold,  O  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  jdanks :  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my   'wounda  ?    Let  :W 

Egrptians 
And  the  Phoenicians  go  a  ducking ;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standuig  on  the  earth, 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Ant.  Well,  well,  awiy 

[Exeunt  Antowt,  CucoPATmA,  and  £50- 

BARBUS. 

SM,  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  n^t. 

Can,   Soldier,  thou  art:  but   his  whole  u^ 
grows 
Not  in  the  power  on*t :  So  our  leader's  led. 
And  we  are  women*s  men. 

Sold,  You  keep  by  hod 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not ! 

Can,  Marcus  Octaviua,  Marcus  J  usteius, 
Publicola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea : 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.    This  speed  of  CcsarV 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold,  WhOe  he  was  yet  in  Roa» 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distinctions. 
As  beguil*d  all  spies.  ^ 

Can.  Who*8  his  lieutenant,  hear  yoQ 

Sold,  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can,  Well,  I  know  the  mtf 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  caUs  Canidius.  . 

Can.  With  news  the  time's  with  hbonr:  and 


throes  forth, 
Each  minute,  some. 


{Ejoi^- 


Scene  VIII. — A  Plain  near  Aetiwn. 
Enter  Cjbsab,  Taurus,  Officers^  and  otherS' 

Cas.  Taurus, — 

Taur.  My  lord. 

Cas.  Strike  not  by  land;  keepwftoW' 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  [Ek^- 

Enter  Antont,  and  Ehobarbus. 
Ant,  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon  side  0*  toB 

In  eye  of  Cssar's  battle :  from  which  place 

We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 

And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Eli^' 

Enter  Canidius,  marMng  with  his  landamtjf^ 
way  over  the  stage ;  aM  TAVKon^  the  lAOii^^ 
ofCmaAA,  the  outer  way.  After  their  gmg  ^  ^ 
neard  the  noise  of  a  sea-fight. 


ANTONY-  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


Maruin.     Re-enter  Ehobabbus. 
E-no.    Naught,  itia^l:,  bH  nanght !     I  can  behi>ld 

tMt  kuigef : 
be  A.DtoDiad,  theEcrf  laDadminl, 
I'-ith  all  their  uxtf,  fly,  Bad  turn  the  rudder: 
o  aee't,  miiie  eje*  are  bhated. 
Enler  Scards. 
Sear.  ■  Ooda.  and  goddeasM, 

kU  the  whole  aynod  of  'Cb.wa ! 
Eru>.  What'i  'iij  pasaioi)  1 

Sear.  The  greater  caotle  of  the  worid  ia  loit 
Vith  veiy  igoonnce;  we  have  luaa'd  a.w»j 
!kingdoina  and  proTiDces. 

Eno.  How  appears  the  fight! 

Scar.  Oa  our  iide  like  the  tokeo'd  pestilence, 
Where  death  ii  lure.     Yoa'  ribald  nag  of  Egrpt, 
Wliom  ln[voa]r  o'eitaka !  i'  the  trndst  o'  the  li^t, — 
Whea  vantage  Dke  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd, 
Bodi  as  the  tame,  or  rather  oait  the  ekler. 
The  brize  npon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  eaila,  and  fliei. 

Eno.   That  I  beheld : 
Mine  e;ea  did  Mcken  at  the  aiglit,  and  conld  not 
Kndore  a  fiutfaer  view. 


■CEITB    TUI. 

Sear.  She  once  being  HMPd, 

The  noble  niio  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Clapa  OQ  his  nea-wing,  ana  hke  a  doting  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  fliea  after  her : 
I  nerer  saw  an  action  ofsach  ahame  ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  beibre 
Did  violate  so  itaelf. 

Em.  Alack,  alack! 

Enter  CAKinioa. 

Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  ia  out  of  breath. 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  lumaelC  it  had  gone  well : 
O,  be  hat  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

£no.  Ay,  are  yon  thereabouts  ?    Why  then,  good 
Dj^t,  indeed.  [Aiide. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponneras  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  'Tis  easy  to't; 
And  there  I  will  attend  what  further  cornea. 

Can.  To  Canar  vriH  I  render 
My  legions,  and  my  hor»e ;  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  I'U  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sita  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exeunt. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


ScEHB  IX. — AleuDdria.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
EaUr  Autont,  and  AUendanli. 

Ant.  Hark,  thn  Uitd  bids  me  tr«ad  no  more  npon't, 
It  is  uhHm'd  to  baar  mo ! — Piieods,  came  hidier, 
I  am  M  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  fur  ever : — I  haTe  a  ihip 
Laden  with  gold ;  take  that,  divide  it;  By, 
And  Dioke  your  peace  with  Cnsar. 

AU.  Fly!  not  wo. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myielf;  and  have  instructed 


To  r 


t  their  ahouldera. — Frienda,  b 


I  have  myself  reaolv'd  upon  a  coarse. 
Which  has  no  need  of  yop;  be  gOua: 
My  trsaauni'i  in  the  haibour,  take  it, — O, 
I  lollow'd  that  I  blush  to  look  npoi) : 
My  very  haira  do  mutiny,  for  the  vrliite 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  tliey  tbt/m 
For  feer  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gODe ;  yoo  sl 
Have  letters  from  me  to  aome  frienda,  that  wiil 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  yoo,  look  noc  mi. 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathnesi :  take  tbe  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  k>fi 
Which  leaves  itself:  to  the  sea-aide  stnifhtvn; 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treamre.  I 

Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  Uttle :  'pny  yoa  luw : — 


'■  I  i 


Nay,  do  ao ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command, 
Therefore  I  pray  you : — I'll  see  yon  by  and  by. 

[Sitt  doim. 


Eros.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  tohim: — 
Irat.  Do,  moat  dear  queen. 
Char.  Do !     Why,  what  ebe  T 
CUa.  Let  me  Mt  down.    O  Judo  ! 
AnL  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 
Eto*.  See  you  here,  urT 
Am.  O  lie,  fie,  lie. 
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Char.  Madam, — 

hat.  Madam;  O  good  empress ! — 

Erot.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant.  Yes,  my  kirf,  yea : — Ho,  at  Fhifipp,  W 
Hii  aword  even  like  a  dancer ;  while  I  struck 
Tbe  lean  and  wrinkled  Casaius ;  and  'twas  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended  :  he  ak>De 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  aquares  of  war :  Yet  now — No  mancr- 

Clas.     Ah,  stand  by. 

Erot.  Tbe  aueen,  my  lord,  the  qneon. 

Irai.  Go  to  him,  madam,  apeak  to  him ; 
He  ia  unqifalitied  with  very  shame. 


ACT    III. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE   X!. 


Cleo*   Well  then,— Sustain  me :— O ! 
:E>T€is.  Most  noble  sir,  arise ;  the  queen  approaches ; 
Her  head's  declinM,  and  death  will  seize  hor ;  but 
Vour  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

A.rU*   I  have  offended  reputation; 
A.  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.   O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt?  See, 
Ho'W  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
*Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

CLeo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails ;  I  little  thought 
You  w^ould  have  followed. 

A.nt.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after:  O'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Cominand  me. 

CUo.  O,  my  pardon. 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness ;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  play'd  as  I  pleas'd, 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  Pardon,  pardon. 

Ant,  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  ia  won  and  lost :  Give  me  a  kiss ; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster. 
Is  he  come  back  ? — Love,  I  am  fuD  of  lead : — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands : — Fortune 

knows 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

\^Extunt. 

ScEiJfE  X.— Cjesar's  Camp,  in  Egypt. 
Enter  Casar,  Dolabella,  Thtreus,  and  others. 

Cas.  Let  him  appear  that'a<yme  from  Antony. — 
Know  you  him  1 

BoL  Caesnr,  'tis  his  schoolmaster : 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers. 
Hoi  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphronius. 

Cas,  Approach,  and  speak, 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends. 
As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

Ctes.  Be  it  so :  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted. 
He  lessens  his  requests ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  This  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might ;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

C««.  For  Antony 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail ;  A  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  fiiend, 
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Or  take  his  life  there :  This  if  she  perform, 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup,  Fortune  pursue  thee ! 

Cas.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[Exit  Euphronius. 
To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  *tis  time :  Despatch ; 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra :  promise, 

[  To  Thtreus. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more, 
From  thine  invention,  offei*s :  women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong ;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal :  TVy  thy  cunning,  Thyreus, 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr.  Caesar,  I  go. 

Cas.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw ; 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 
TKyr,  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  XL— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian,  and 

Iras. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  although  you  fled 
From  that  great  fece  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Fritted  each  other?  whv  should  he  follow ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mered  question :  'Twas  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo.  Prithee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  uith  Euphronius. 

Ant.  Is  that  his  answer  ? 

Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she 
will  yield 
Us  up. 

Eup.  He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizzled  head. 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  To  him  again :  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him ;  from  which  the  world  should 

note 
Something  particular :  his  coin,  ships,  legions. 
May  be  a  coward's ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Caesar :  I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart. 
And  answer  me  declin'd,  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone :  I'll  write  it ;  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Antont,  and  Euphronius. 

Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  the  show. 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  sft©r  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream, 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness  !— Caesar,  thou  hast  subdued 
his  judgment  too. 
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ACT   III* 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


8CE9I  C 


Enter  an  AUendanU 

AU.  A  meflsenger  from  Caesar. 

CUo.   What,   no    more  ceremony? — See,  my 
women ! — 
Asainst  the  blown  roee  may  they  stop  their  nose. 
That  kneePd  unto  the  buds. — ^Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno.  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square. 

\Aside. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  fiuth  mere  folly : — Yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fiUlen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  place  i*  the  story. 

Enter  THTacus. 

Cleo.  Caesar's  will  ? 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apait. 

Cleo.  None  but  nriends ;  say  boldly. 

Thyr.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno,  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has ; 
Or  needs  not  us.  If  Caesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend :  For  us,  you  know. 
Whose  he  is,  we  are ;  and  that  is  Caesar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd :  Caesar  entreats. 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st. 
Further  than  he  is  Csesar. 

CUo.  Go  on :  Right  ro3ral. 

Thyr,  He  knows  that  yon  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo.  O ! 

Thyr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes. 
Not  as  deseir'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :  Mine  honour  was  not  yielded. 
But  conquered  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  sure  of  that,  [Aside. 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou  art  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Exit  Enobarbus. 

Thyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him, 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon:  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud, 
The  universal  landk)rd. 

Cleo.  What's  your  name  ? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

CUo.  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this  in  disputation,  ' 
I  kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand :  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel : 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr.  'Tis  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it.    Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo.  Your  Csesar's  father, 

Oft,  when  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place,' 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antont,  and  Enobarbus. 

Ant.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders ! — 

What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 
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Thyr.  One,  tint  bat  peHbrm 

The  bidding  of  the  friileet  man,  and  iprofthieaK 
To  have  command  obey'd. 
Eno.  IToa  ^11  be  wiiipp*! 

AnU  Approach,  there  : — ^Ay ,  yaa  kite  I— .N^« 
gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  fiiom  me :  Of  latOy  ^wh^i  I  mt 

"  ho !" 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  woold  atart  forth. 
And  cry,  "  Your  will  ?"     Have  yoa  no  aurs  ? 

Enter  Attendants. 

I  am  Antony  yet.    Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  wh; 
him. 

Eno.  'Tis  better  playing  with  a  Iloo*8  idielp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  sftais! 

Whip  him : — ^Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  trh- 

utaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Caesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  lumd  of  she  here,  (What's  ber 

name. 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra  ?) — ^Whip  him,  feOows, 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  fiice. 
And  whine  aload  for  mercy :  Take  him  hence. 

Thyr.  Mark  Antony. — 

Ant.  Tug  him  away :  being  wlupp'd. 

Bring  him  again : — The  Jack  of  Caesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[Exeunt  Attendants^  tnth  TBrasrs 
You  were  half-blasted  ere  I  knew  you : — Ha ! 
Have  I  my  pilk>w  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 

Q,eo.  Good  my  lord,  — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
But  when  we  in  our  vicH>u8ness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on't !)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes 
In  our  own  filth;  drop  our  clear  judgments;  make  u> 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O,  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  yoa  as  a  morsel  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar's  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Porapey's ;  besides  what  hotter  hours. 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out :  For,  I  am  sure. 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be. 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
And  say,  "  God  quit  you !"  be  familiar  widi 
My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal, 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts ! — O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  homed  herd !  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civiDy,  were  like 
A  hnlter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank, 
For  being  yare  about  him. — ^Is  he  whipp'd  ? 

Re-enter  Attendants,  loith  Tht&eus. 

1  Att.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.^  Cried  he  ?  and  begg'd  he  pardon  ? 

1  Att.  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  thoa  sorry 
To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  foUowmg  lum :  hence- 
forth. 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee, 
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Bk«  tbon  to  look  on't. — Qet  thee  bnck  to  Cxm 
ill  him  tfajt  entertainment:  Look,  tlioa  wy, 
)  makes  me  aogiy  with  him:  for  he  seemB 
oud  and  diidainml ;  harping  on  what  I  am, 
It  ^hat  he  know  I  w*i :  He  makei  me  angry  ; 
id  at  thta  time  moat  bhs;  'tis  to  do't ; 
ben  my  good  stun,  that  were  my  furmer  guides, 
ave  empty  iefl  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
to  the  ab  jBtn  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
y  speech,  and  what  it  done,  tell  him,  be  has 
ipparchus,  mj  enfranchis'd  boodman,  whom 
e  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture, 
a  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me :  Urge  it  thou ; 
lence,  'with  thy  atripea,  begone.   [EtU  Ththeus. 
Cleo.   Have  yoa  done  yet  ? 
Ant,  Alack,  onr  terrene  moon 

I  now  eclipsed;  aad  it  portends  akine 
'he  fall  of  Antony ! 
Cleo,  I  moat  slay  his  time. 

Ant.   To  flatter  Casar.  wonHyoo  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  pcnnta  T 
CLfo,  Not  know  me  yetT 

Ant,   Cold-hearted  toward  me ? 
CUo.  Ah.  dear,  if  I  be  ao. 

Prom  my  cold  heart  let  beaTeo  engender  bail, 
had  poison  it  in  the  aonrce ;  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so 
Dissolve  tny  life!     The  next  Cxaarion  smite! 
TiU,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb. 
Together  -with  my  brave  Egyptians  all, 
l)y  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  grmvelesa;  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  tbeni  for  prey! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

CxsBT  sits  down  in  Alexandria ;  whei% 
I  will  oppose  his  fiite.     Onr  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held:  our  seret'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat'ning  most  sealike. 


Where  hast  thon  been,  my  beanT — Dost  thou  hear, 

lady  I 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  bhiod ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle ; 
There's  hope  in't  yet. 

CUo,  That's  my  breve  lord ! 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd, 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  liouis 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Oi  me  for  jests ;  but  now,  I'll  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  nigbt :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains ;  litl  our  bowls  once  more ; 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo,  It  is  my  bulhday  i 

I  bad  tboD^t  to  bare  beU  it  poor;  but,  since  my 

kin) 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  We  will  yet  do  well. 

CUo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  k>rd. 

Ant.  Do  ao,  we'll  speak  to  them ;  and  to-night 
ru  (an« 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars. — Come  on,  my 

queen ; 
There's  sap  in't  yet    The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I'll  make  Death  lore  me ;  for  I  wiU  contend 
~  pestilent  scythe. 

[Bxeunl  Ahtohi,  Cleofatba,  and 
AUmdantt, 

Eno.  Now  be'U  ontstare  tbo  lightning.    To  be 
furious. 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear :  and  ax  that  mood. 
The  dove  will  pock  the  estridee ;  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminntion  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart :  When  vaUnir  preys  on  reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  it  Rgbts  with.    1  will  eeek 
Some  way  to  leave  bun.  [Exit. 


n  I. — Cxsab'i  Camp  at  Alexandria. 


.  He  catb  me  boj ;  and  chides,  as  he  bad 


•onal  combat, 
■  to  Antony :  Let  the  old  mflian  know, 
»  maaj  otaer  ways  to  die;  mean  time, 
ft  at  his  challeage. 

c.  Csaar  muat  think. 

1  one  BO  great  beeiiu  to  rage,  he'i  hunted 
to  faUina.    Give  him  do  breath,  but  now 

boot  oftiis  distraction :  Never  anger 

good  guard  for  itself. 

1.  Let  our  best  heads 

,  that  to-momiw  the  lost  of  many  battles 
mean   to  light : — Within   our  files   (here 


And  fuBst  the  army ;  i 
And  they  have  eam'd  ' 


B  waste.     Poor  Antony ! 
[Exeunt. 


SczHC  II. — AlDxandria.    A  Soom  vt  lite  Paiace. 


Am.  He  win  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius  T 

Eao.  No. 

Ant.  Wliy  BhonM  he  not  T 

Eno.  He  thinka,  being  twenty  times  of  better 
fortune. 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

AnL  To-mortow,  soldier. 

By  sea  and  land  I'll  fight :  or  I  will  Uve, 
Or  bathe  my  dying  bononr  io  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.    Woo't  thou  fight  well  ? 

Eno.  I'll  strike ;  and  cry,  "  Take  all." 

Ant.  WeD  said;  coma  on.— 

Call  forth  my  household  servants ;  let's  to-night 

EntfT  Servant*. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  meal.— Give  me  thy  hand. 
Thou  haat  been  rightly  honest ; — So  hast  thou ; — 
Thou, — and  thou, — and  thou ; — you  have  aerv'd  me 

And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Oeo.  What  means  OiiaT 

JSno.  'Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow 
shoots  [Aside. 

Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish  1  conld  be  made  so  many  men; 
And  all  of  you  clapp'd  up  together  in 
3S 


k  Antony  but  late,  .^^  _  _ 

See  it  done;  J^ 

An  Antony ;  that  I  roi^t  do  you  serrice, 
Su  good  as  you  have  done. 

Sen.  The  gods  fotbiil  I 

Arii.   WeD,  my  good   fellows,  wait  on   me  ic- 

Scant  not  my  cnps ;  and  make  as  much  (^me 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  Coo, 
And  Buffer'd  my  command. 

Geo.  What  doea  be  mcao! 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

AnU  Tend  me  te-o^: 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 
Huply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow :  perchance,  to-morrow 
You'll  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  yoQ 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  triendii 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  deadi : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  1  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield  you  fbr't ! 

Eno.  What  mean  yon.  cr. 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?  Look,  they  «wp<' 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-eyed ;  for  shame. 
Transform  us  not  to  wome«. 

Ani.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Now  the  witch  take  me  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
Grace  pow  where  those  drops  fMI !    Mj  IW'J 

You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense, 

For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort ;  did  MR 

To  bum  this  night  with  torches :  Know,  my  iusrt), 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow;  and  will  lead  you 
Whore  rather  I'll  expect  victorious  life. 
Than  death  and  honour.     Let's  to  supper;  coma, 
And  drown  consideration.  [EiMk 
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S^<;x;ne  III. — The  Same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  two  Soldiers,  to  their  Ouard. 

T     JSold,  Brother,  good  night:  to-morrow  is  the 

day. 
2    Sold.  It  win  determine  one  way :  fare  you  well. 
e)si.rd  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets? 

1    Sold.  Nothing :  What  news  ? 

12   Sold.  Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumour : 

oo<l  night  to  you. 

X    Sold.  WeQ,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers, 
£a.ve  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.    And  you :  Qood  night,  good  night. 

S  The  first  two  jdace  themselves  at  their  posts, 
d.  Here  we  : — [they  take  their  posts.] — 
and  if  to-morrow 
J>iir  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
3ur  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  a  brave  army. 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Music  of  hautboys  under  the  stage. 

4  Sold.  Peace,  what  noise  ? 

1  Sold.  List,  list ! 

2  Sold.  Hark 

1  Sold.  Music  i*  the  dr. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  It  signs  well, 
Does't  not? 

3  Sold.     No. 

1  Sold.  Peace,  I  say.     What  should  this 

mean  ? 

2  Sold.  'Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony 

lov'd. 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold.  Walk ;  let*s  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do. 

[  They  advance  to  another  post. 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters  ? 
Sold.  How  now  ? 

How  now?  do  you  hear  this? 

[Severed  speaking  together. 
1  Sold.  Ay ;  Is*t  not  strange  ? 

3  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  masters  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have 
quarter ; 
Let^s  see  how't  wiU  give  off. 

Sold.  [Several speaking.]  Content:  'Tis strange. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Antony,  and  Cleopatra  ;  Charhian,  and 

others,  attending. 

Ant.  Eros!  mine  armour,  Eros ! 
Cico.  Sleep  a  little. 

Anl.  No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come;  mine  armour, 
Eros! 

Enter  Eros,  with  armour. 

Come,  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on : — 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  I'll  help  too. 

What's  this  for  ? 

Ant,  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart ; — False,  false  ;   this, 
this. 

Clco.  Sooth,  la,  ril  help :  Thus  it  must  be. 
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Ant.  Well,  well: 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow  ] 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well; 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely ; 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff 't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros ;  and  my  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this  than  thou :  Despatch. — O  love. 
That  thou  couldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation !  thou  shouldst  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 

A  workman  in't. — Good  morrow  to  thee ;  welcome : 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge : 
To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to't  with  delight. 

1  Off.  A  thousand,  sir. 
Early  though't  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim. 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shout.     Trumpets.    Flourish. 

Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2  Off.  The  mom  is  fiur. — Good  morrow,  general. 
All.  Good  morrow,  general. 
Ant.  'Tis  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so;  come,  give  me  that:  this  way;  well  said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate'er  becomes  of  me. 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss :  rebukable,         [Kisses  her. 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment ;  I'll  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel, — You  that  will  fight 
Follow  me  close ;  I'U  bring  you  to't. — Adieu. 

[Exeunt  An  tout,  Eros,  Officers,  and 
Soldiers. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ? 

Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.     That  he  and  Caesar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony, — But  now, — Well,  on.       [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Antony's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Antont,  and  Eros;  a 
Soldier  meeting  them. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony ! 

Ant.  'Would  thou,  and  those  thy  scars,  had  once 
prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land ! 

Sold.  Hadst  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
FoIIow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who's  gone  this  morning? 

Sold.  Who  ? 

One  ever  near  thee :  Call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Csesar's  camp 
Say,  "  I  am  none  of  ihine." 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Sold,  Sir. 

He  is  with  Caesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee :  write  to  him 
\  (I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings ; 
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Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupt^  honest  men ;— -despatch :  £nobarbus ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — Cjssar's  Camp  before  Alexandria^ 

Flourish,    Enter  Cjbsar,  toith  Ag&ippa,  End- 
BARBus,  anid  others. 

Cas.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight, 
Our  will  is  Antony  be  took  alive ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  Caesar,  I  shall.       [Exit  Aouppa. 

Cas.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

€€£8.  Gh),  charge  Agrippa : 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  funr 
Upon  himself.        [Exeunt  Cjesar,  and  nis  Train, 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry, 
On  affairs  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony :  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  o/Cmsak'b. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus :  The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now 
Unloading  ojf  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 

I  tell  you  true :  Best  you  saf 'd  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  office, 
Or  would  have  done't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  J^ive.  [Exit  Soldier. 

Eno.  1  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  would'st  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !  This  blows  my 

heart: 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought:   but  thought  will  do*t,  I 

feel. 
I  fight  against  thee  ! — No :  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch  wherein  to  die ;  the  fuul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [Exit. 

Scene  VII. — Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum,    Drums  and  trumpets.    Enter  Agrippa, 

and  others. 

Agr.  Retire,  we  have  engaged  ourselves  too  far: 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [Exeunt. 

Alarum.    Enter  Antont,  and  Scarus,  wounded. 

Scar.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed ! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 
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Ant.  Thou  bleed'st 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T. 
But  now  *tis  made  an  H. 

AnL  They  do  retire. 

Scar,  We*Il  beat  'em  into  bench-holes;  I  h: 


fo 


et 


Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir ;  and  oar  advaa^ 
serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs. 

And  snatch  *em  up,  as  we  take  haree,  behiod : 
*Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  ralour.  Come  thee  on. 

Scar,  1*11  halt  after.      [Exc&^ 

Scene  VlU.^Under  the  Walls  of  ^LexasdrU. 

Alarum,    Enter  AifTON t,  marMng  ;  Scajlc^. 

and  Forces, 

AnL  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp  :  Ron  cic; 
before. 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  guests. — To-morro«. 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we*ll  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escaped.     I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv*d  the  cause,  but  as*t  had  been 
Each  man*8  like  mine ;  you  have  shown  all  Hectors 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tnr« 
Wash  the  congealmentfrom  your  wounds,  and  ki» 
The  honoured  gashes  whole.---Give  me  thy  hand : 

[  To  SCARLd. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 

To  this  great  fairy  1*11  commend  thy  acts. 

Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O  thou  day  o*  the 

world. 
Chain  mine  arm*d  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all. 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo,  Lord  of  lords ! 

O  infinite  virtue !  com*8t  thou  smiling  finom 
The  world*s  great  snare  uncaught  ? 

Ant,  My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.     What,  girl  \ 

though  grey 
Do  sopiething  mingle  with  our  younger  brown ; 
Yet  ha*  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nenres, 
And  can  got  goal  for  goal  of  youth.    Behold  this 

mao; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  fiivouring  hand  ;— 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior : — He  hath  fought  to-day, 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroy'd  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  ril  give  thee,  friend. 

An  armour  all  of  gold ;  it  was  a  kiDg*s. 

Anl.  He  has  deserv*d  it,  were  it  carboncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus*  car. — Give  me  thy  haod; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ; 
Bear  our  hack*d  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them: 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together, 
And  driok  carouses  to  the  next  day*s  fate, 
Which  promises  royal  peril, — Trumpeten, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city*s  ear; 
Make  mingle  w^ith  our  rattling  tabourioes; 
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it  heaven  &tid  euih  mty  nrike  their  Munda  to- 
>lauduig  OUT  BpiHnKh.  [Eizeunt. 

ScKKE  IX.— CuAB'i  Oaip. 
SfTttinela  on&eirpott.     £n/cr  EnosAiiBUi. 
t  Sold.    If  ^re  be  not  reltev'd  within  thb  hour, 
e  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard :  The  ni^ 
ebADy  ;  &Dd,  they  tay,  we  shall  embattle 
■  the  second  hoar  i'  the  moro. 

2  Sold.    rThis  last  day  waa  a  shrewd  one  to  ua. 
Eno.   O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

3  Sold.   What  man  is  this? 

i  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 

Eno.   Be  ^vltness  to  me,  O  thon  blessed  moon, 
/ben  men  reTolted  shall  upon  record 
e&T  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbo*  did 
efore  thy  &ce  repeat ! — 


1  Sold.  Enobarbus! 

3  Sold.  Peace ; 

Hark  further. 

Eno,  O  sofereign  mistress  of  true  melancholjr. 
The  frntaaova  damp  of  night  diaponge  npoD  me ; 
That  life,  a  Terj  rebel  to  my  wiU, 
May  hanft  ao  longer  on  me :  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault; 
Which,  bains  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O  Antony, 
Nobler  than  mj  roTolt  is  inbmons, 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  work]  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitiTe: 
O  Antony !  O  Antony !  [DU*. 

2  Sold.  Let's  speak  to  him. 

1  Sold.  Let's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he  speaks 
may  concern  Csisar. 

3  Sold.  Let's  do  so.     But  he  aleepa. 


i  sma.  Swoons  rather;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as 
nia  was  never  yet  for  sleep. 
2SoU.  Go  we  to  him. 
3  Soid.  Awake,  air,  awake ;  speak  to  ds. 

2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir? 

1  SoW.  The   hand  of  death   hath  raught  him. 
Hark,  the  drums  [Dnaru  afar  off. 

Deraurely  wake  the  sleeper*  Let  us  bear  him 
It.  the  conn  of  guard;  he  is  of  note:  our  hour 
I»  fully  ouL 

3  feu.        Come  on  then ; 

na  msy  recover  yet.  \Bxtvnt  loiA  iA<  hody. 

ScEiir  X. — Between  Ae  too  Campt. 
Eiter  Abtoni,  and  Scards,  wtU  Foreet  niardang. 
Am  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea : 

W'plewihemnotby  laud. 
"  ""■■  For  both,  my  lord,  li 


Jni.  I  would  they'd  fight  i*  the  fire,  or  in  the  air  ■ 
We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is :  Our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  ci^. 
Shall  stay  with  us :— (order  for  sea  is  given ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven  :)— 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover. 
And  kwk  on  their  endeavour.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  C«sak,  and  Aw  Force*  marching. 
Out.  But  being  charg'd.  we  wiU  be  still  by  hnd. 
Which,  as  1  take't.  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  bb  galleys.     To  the  vales, 
And  hold  our  best  advsntage,  [Ezeunt. 

Re-enter  Antoht,  and  Scabds. 
A«L  Yet  they  are  not  join'd:  Where  yond  pine 
does  stand, 
I  shall  discover  all :  I'll  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  'tis  like  to  go.  [Exit. 
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Scar,  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra-8  sails  their  nests :  the  augurers 
Say,  they  know  not, — they  cannot  tell ; — look  grimly, 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant  and  dejected ;  and,  by  starts, 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

[Alarum  afar  off^  as  at  a  sta  fight. 

Re-enter  Antont. 

Ant.  All  is  lost ; 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — Triple-tumM  whore !  'tis 

thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice ;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — ^Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  I  am  revenged  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all : — Bid  them  all  fly,  be  gone. 

[Exii  SCARUS. 

O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this  ? — The  hearts 
That  spanierd  me  kl  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Csesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark*d| 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.     Betniy'd  I  am : 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  thb  grave  charm. 
Whose  eye  beck*d  forth  my  wars,  and  callM  them 

home; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end. 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
BeguiiM  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt. 

Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enragM  against  his  love  ? 

Ant.  Vanish ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.     Let  him  take  thee. 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex :  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poorest  diminutives,  for  dolts;  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  ptough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails. — [  Exit  Cleo.]  — 'Tb  well 

thou*rt  gone. 
If  it  be  wen  to  live :  But  better  'twere 
Thou  feirst  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  hoa ! 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  Teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon ; 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest  club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die ; 
To  the  young  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I 

fall 
Under  this  plot :  she  dies  for't. — Eros,  hoa !  [Exit. 

Scene  XL — Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
jCn^er  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women !     O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
.  Was  never  so  embossM. 

Char.  To  the  monument ; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are 

dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  off. 
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Cleo.  To  the  moonmeDt:— 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  ADtony, 
And  word  it,  prithee,  piteoosly  :   Hence,  Mazdas. 
And  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument.  [Extuit 

Scene  XII. — The  Same.     A.noOuT  Rotm, 

Enter  Antoivt,  ana  Kros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 

Eros.  Ay,  noble  tori. 

Ant.  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragoDsh: 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion. 
A  towerM  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon*t,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  thou  hast  seen  tiif» 

signs; 
They  are  black  vesper*s  pageants. 

Eros.  Ay,  my  tord. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  witJi  i 
thought 
The  rack  dislimns ;  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  s 
Even  such  a  body ;  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen,— 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — She,  Eros,  h&j 
Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar,  and  &lse-playM  my  gbiT 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady  ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

She  has  robb*d  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony; 

My  mistress  lovM  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
W  ith  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch;  peac*: 

She  hath  betray*d  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once: 
And  that  she  has  discharged :  What  thou  \<roukL<  <*» 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand ;  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  Antony !  most  noble  Antony ! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips :  she  rendered  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead  then  ? 

Mar.  ^^ 

Ant.  Unarm,  Eros ;  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep ; — That  mou  depart'st  heoce 

safe. 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly ;  Go. — Off,  pluck  off  ;- 

[Exit  Mardia:«- 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep  , 

The  battery  from  my  heart.     O,  cleave,  mj  sides. 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent; 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace.— 
No  more  a  soldier : — Bruised  pieces,  go ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  a  while- 

[Exit  E»os. 

I  will  overtake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  ray  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture : — Since  the  torch  is  out, 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  further :  Now  sD  ^f^^ 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  ent 
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If  ^7ith  BCr«ngtli ;  SmI  tfaea,  tad  all  is  done. — 
■  ! — 1  come,  my  queen ; — Ero* ! — Stay  for  mo ; 
lere  souls  do  couchaofloWBrt,  we'll  haodinluuid, 
i  -vrMii  our  sprij^tly  port  mtke  the  gboMs  gtze : 
lo  and  her  J£noat  shkll  want  troopa, 
1  all  the  haunt  be  oura. — Come,  Ekm,  Eros! 

lU-etiUT  Eros. 
Eroa.   'What  would  my  lord  T 
Aril.  Since  Cleopatn  died, 

lave  liv'd  ID  anch  diihoaonr,  that  the  goda 
Btest  lay  baseneM.    1,  tfau  with  my  sword 
oarter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Naptune'i  back 
'ith  ahips  made  cities.  condemD  myself,  to  lack 
Vte  CQurage  of  a  woman ;  lets  noble  mind 
'haa  she,  irhich,  by  her  death,  our  Czsar  tells, 
1  am  conqueror  of  myself."  Thou  sit  sworn,  Eroi, 
?hat,  'when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
B  come,  indeed,)  wnen  I  should  see  behind  me 
?h'  ineTitable  prosecution  of  disgrace 
Vnd  hoiTor,  that,  on  my  command,  tboa  then 
Wouldst  kill  me  i  do't ;  the  time  is  come : 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  'tis  Cusar  tbon  defoat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cbeek. 

Eros.  The  goda  withhold  me ! 

S\iaU  I  do  that  which  all  the  Parthian  darts. 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  1 

Ant.  Eros, 

Wouldsl  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  &ce  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame ;  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Cvsar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued  I 
Ero$.  1  would  not  see't. 

Anl.  Cume  then ;  for  with  a  woimd  I  mnit  be 


Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  wom 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Etoi.  O,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  T     Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  Bccideots  uopurpoa'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

Erot.  Turn  &om  me  then  that  Doblecountenance, 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant.  Lo  thee.  [Tvmingfrom  hi/n. 

Eto*.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Am.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hsst  drawn  it. 

En*.  My  dear  master, 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor;  let  me  say. 
Before  I  strike  this  bkiody  stroke,  &rewell. 

Ant.  'Tia  said,  man ;— ind  fereweU. 

Eroi,  Farewell,  great  chief.    Shall  I  strike  now .' 

Anl.  Now,  Eros. 

Emt.  Why,  there  then  :—[FidU  mhunmrd.] —  . 
Thus  I  do  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  deslh.  [Dia. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  tbon  conldst  not.     My  queen  and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  npon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  But  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  tover's  bed.    Come  then;  and,  Eros, 
TI^  master  dies  thy  scbokir;  to  do  thus 

[FaUmg  on  hit  ttarrd. 
1  leam'd  of  thee.  How !  not  dead  f  not  dead  T— 
The  gaard — how  1 — O,  despatch  me. 

Em^r  DeacETAS,  and  Ouard. 

1  Ouard.  What's  the  ni^e  1 
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Ant,  I  haFo  done  my  work  ill,  friends :  O,  make 
an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 
2  Guard.  The  star  b  fallen. 

1  Chiard*  And  time  is  at  his  period. 
AIL  Alas,  and  woe ! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me  strike  me  dead. 

1  Chiard.  Not  I. 

2  Chutrd.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  [EzeufU  Guard. 
Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  foUowers  fly. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with  this  tidings, 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

IHo.  Where's  Antony  ? 

Der.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dio.  Lives  he  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?         [Exit  Dercetas. 

Ant.  Art  thou  there,  Diomed  ?    Draw  thy  sword, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio.  Most  absolute  k>rd, 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant.  When  did  she  send  thee  ? 

Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant.  where  is  sne  ? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.     She  had  a 
prophesying  fear 
Of  whii^  hath  come  to  pass :  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  disposed  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purged,  she  sent  you  word  she  was 

dead; 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed : — Call  my  guard,  I 
prithee. 

Dio.  What,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard !  The  guard, 
what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  four  or  Jive  of  the  Chuard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra 
bides ; 
'Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 
1  Guard.  Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not 
live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 
All.  Most  heavy  day ! 

A  nt.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp  fete 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up : 
I  have  led  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends. 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

[Exeunt^  hearing  Antont. 

Scene  XIIL — The  Same.    A  Monument. 

Enter  ahove^  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian,  I  wiU  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  vriU  not. 

AU  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome, 
But  comforts  we  despise ;  our  size  of  sorrow. 
Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diomeoes. 

As  that  which  makes  it. — How  now  ?  is  he  dead  ? 
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Dio.  His  death's  upon  hixn,  but  not  dead. 
Look  put  o*  the  other  side  your  monument, 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Anton  t,  home  by  the  Chtari. 

Cleo.  O  sun, 
Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  inov*8t  in!— ^farik 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  v^orM ! — O  Antonv! 
Antony,  Antony! — ^Help,  Charmian;   help.  1% 

help ; 
Help,  friends  below ;  let's  dra^v  him  hither. 

Ant.  P«ci=; 

Not  Caesar's  valour  hath  o'eitfarnwn  Antooj, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony;  but  inroe  'tis  so! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ;  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

CUo.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon,)  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken :  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortun'd  Caesar  ever  ahafl 
Be  brooch'd  with  me ;  if  knife,  drugs,  8ei7>eDt5.  bfff 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honoor 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  ADtoDT,- 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up:- 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gooe. 

Cleo.  Here's  sport,  indeed ! — how  heaty  weighs 
my  lord ! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness ; 
That  makes  the  weight:  Had  I  great  Judo*s po^^r. 
The  stpong-vring'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.    Yet  come  a  fittle,— 
Wishers  were  ever  fools ; — ^O,  come,  come^  eojoe; 

[  They  draw  AitTosi  «f 
And  welcome,  welcome !  die  where  thou  hast  Ih'o* 

?uicken  with  kissing ;  had  my  lips  that  power, 
hus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  A  heavy  sight! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying : 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  ^^^*  .  ^ 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  hf^ 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant.  One  woid,  sweet  qa^  | 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safety-—^  • 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me; 

None  about  Caesar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  FU  trust; 
None  about  Caesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  «""» 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  thoughts, 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortune 
Wherein  1  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  wond, 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Nor  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman, — a  Roman,  by  a  Romsn 
Valiantly  vanquish'd.     Now,  my  spirit  is  iP^J^ 
I  can  no  more.  l^*' 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo'tdie? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  roe  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  a 
No  better  than  a  sty  t — O,  see,  my  women, 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt : — My  low--" 


:icl  tbere  u  nothing  left  remBrfcabls 

snenth  tb«  Twitiag  moon.  [Shtfaintt. 

Char.  O,  qnietueH,  lady  I 

Sraa.   She  i*  dead  too,  onr  •oreraisti. 
Char.  Lad;,— 


Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Clto.  No  more,  but  o'en  a  woman;  and  con 
manded 
y  auch  poor  paMion  aa  the  maid  that  milks, 
.ud  does  tbe  meanest  chares. — It  were  for  me 
'o  throw  my  sceptre  Bt  the  injnrioaa  gods; 
''o  t«ll  them  tliat  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 


To  nub  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 
Eredeath  dare  come  tonal — How  do  jon,  women  T 
What,  what  I  good  cheer!    Why,  how  now,  Char- 

Mf  noble  giris ! — Ah,  womeii,  women !  look. 
Our   lamp   is   spent,  it's  out : — Good  sirs,  take 
heart :—  \Toiht  Qwad  hdme. 

We'll  burj  him;  and  then,  whst's  braTe,  what's 

Let's  do  it  uller  the  hieh  Roman  fashion, 

A.nd  nuke  Death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away : 

Tlua  case  of  that  huge  s^nrit  now  is  coU. 

Ah,  women,  women!  come ;  we  have  no  friend 

But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

[£xninJ;  thoie  above  bearing  off  KuTosj'a 
body. 


vc\'  ^  V 


ScEHB  1. — CxiAK't  Camp  be/art  Meiandria. 


Cttt.  Qo  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield; 
Being  so  fruMrals,  tell  him. 
He  moclu  tu  by  the  pausei  that  he  miikes. 

Dol.  C^sar,  I  shall.   [£xif  Dolabeu^. 

Enter  Dehcetar,  vith  the  ixoord  o/'Antoiit. 
Gc«.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou  that 

Appear  thus  tonaT 

ber.  I  am  coll'd  Dercetaa ; 

Mark  Antoay  I  aerr'd,  who  best  wm  worthy 
Best  to  be  eerr'd :  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke. 
He  was  my  master;  and  1  wore  my  life  * 

To  spend  upoo  his  hatera :  If  thoD  please 
To  take  me  to  tbee,  as  1  was  to  him 
I'll  be  to  Cnsar ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  Ufo. 
Caa.  What  is't  thou  aay'st  7 

Der.  I  aay,  O  Cxsar,  Antony  is  dead. 


Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets. 

And  chizena  to  their  dena : — The  death  of  Antony 

Is  not  a  udeIo  doom ;  in  the  name  lay 

A  moie^  of  the  world. 

£kr.  He  is  dead,  Ctesar; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  aired  knife ;  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did, 
Hath,  witli  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it. 
Splitted  the  heart.— This  is  his  sword ; 
1  robb'd  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it  stain'd 
With  his  most  ooble  bk>od. 

Cat.  Look  you  sad,  frienda  T 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  v^sh  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Agr.  And  strange  it  is 

That  Datura  mnst  compel  ns  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  tainta  aod  honours 

Wag'd  equal  wilh  him. 

«4 


Did  ateer  hamaDity :  but  yon,  godo,  will  gin  > 
Some  faults  to  make  ns  meu.    Cmaai  is  tDDcbi^ 

Mee.  When  such  a  spacious  aurror't  set  t^ 
him. 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

Cat.  O  Antony!  I 

I  have  follow'd  thee  to  this  t^Bat  we  do  kacs 
Diseases  in  our  bodies :  I  must  perforce 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  decliDiiig  day. 
Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  atdl  together 
In  the  whole  world :  But  yet  let  me  lamaac        | 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  beans. 
That  thoD,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  em|^re,  i 

Friend  and  companion  in  the  fhint  of  war. 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heait 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kiudle, — that  our  itn  ' 
Unreconciliabte,  should  divide 
Our  equelness  to  this.^ — Hear  me,  good  fi-tcpd^— 
But  I  will  tell  you  al  some  meeter  aeasoo ; 

Enter  a  Metienger. 
The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him,  ^ 

We'll  bear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  srf  T^ 

Mat.   A  poor  Egyptian  yet.      The  qnW  ".' 
mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  die  has,  her  monnroent, 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruclitHi ; 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  beraelf 
To  the  way  ^e's  forced  to.  i 

Cat.  Bid  her  have  good !»«: 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  oare, 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her :  for  Cssar  cannot  lite 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mat.  So  the  gods  preserve  thse.'  [£* 

Cat.  Come  hither,  Proculeins :  Go,  lad  fj 
We  purpose  her  no  shame :  pve  her  what  wow'' 
The  quality  of  her  passioo  shall  require ; 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stmt' 
She  do  defeat  us :  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph:  Go, 

",        "   -  ,""''■ 

And  how  yon  find  of  her. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


SCEFTE   11. 


^To<.  Caesar,  I  shalL     [£21^  Proculeius. 

^4se8,    Oallus,  go  you  along. — Where's  DolabeUa, 

second  Proculeius?  [JSxtl  Gallus. 

lgT--«»  -W«c.  Dolabella! 

Jixs.    I^et  nim  alone,  for  I  remember  now 

Mr  he*s  omployed ;  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
^^vvtlx  me  to  my  tent :  where  you  shall  see 

'Mr  liardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war ; 

»Mr  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 

a\\  my  vrritings :  Go  with  me,  and  see 

hat  I  can  show  in  this.  \ExtwM, 


:ene  II. — Alexandria.   A  Room  in  the  Mcnument. 

£Inter  Ci.eopatra,  Chaemian«  aftd  Iras. 

Cleo.    "My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 

better  life  :   'Tis  paltry  to  be  Caesar ; 

ot  being  Fortune,  he*s  but  Fortune*s  knave, 

.  minister  of  her  will :  And  it  is  great 

^o  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 

^hich  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 

V^hich  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 

Phe  beggar^s  nurse  and  Ca;sar*s. 

CfUer,  to  the  gates  of  the  Monument^  Proculeius, 

Gallus,  and  Soldier 9. 

Pro,  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egyfit ; 
KuA  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  niean*st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo.   [  Within.]  What's  thy  name  ? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 
Cleo.    [  Within.]  Antony 

Bid  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceived. 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Wou\d  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer*d  Egypt  for  my  son, 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 
^  Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

Vou  are  &Ilen  into  a  princely  hand ;  fear  nothing : 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace  that  it  flows  over 
On  nil  that  need :  Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency :  and  you  shall  find 
A.  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneelM  to. 

Cleo.   f  Within.]  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  tortune*s  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience ;  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i*  the  face. 

Pro.  This  PU  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for  I  know  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  causM  it. 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surprised ; 

[Proculeius  and  two  of  the  Guard  ascend  the 

Monument  by  a  ladder,  and  come  behind 

Cleopatra.     Some  of  the  Guard  open 

the  gales- 

Guard  her  till  Caesar  come 

[To  Pkocvlkivs, and  the  Guard.  Exit  Gallus. 
Iras.  Royal  queen ! 

C/uzr.  0  Cleopatra !  thou  are  taken,  queen ! — 
Cieo,  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[  Dravnng  a  dagger. 
Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold : 

[Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
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Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Relieved,  but  not  betrayed. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too. 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty  by 
The  undo'mg  of  yourself :  let  the  work]  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo.  Where  art  thou,  Deatli  ? 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars ! 

Pro.  O,  temperance,  lady  * 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  PU  not  drink,  sir ; — 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary — 
Pll  not  sleep  neither :  This  mortal  house  Pll  ruin. 
Do  Cassar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  court; 
Nor  once  be  chastis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varietry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?     Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  unto  roe  !  rather  on  Nilus*  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water«flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  ('sesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dot.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows. 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  for  the  queen, 
Pll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dohbella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  .her. — 
To  Csesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

[  To  Cleopat&a. 
If  you'll  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Proculeius,  and  Soldiers. 

Dot.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me? 

Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dot. '  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard  or  known. 
You  laugh,  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams ; 
Is't  not  your  trick  ? 

Dot.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  emperor  Antony.;* — 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

JDd.  If  it  might  please  you, — 

Cleo.  His  &ce  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein 
stuck 
A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 

Dot.  Most  sovereign  creature, — 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  rear'd  arm   ^ 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  timed  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattUng  thunder.     For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas. 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping  :  His  delighto 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in :  In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crowneto;  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 
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Dol.  Cleopatm, — 

CLeo»  Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a 
man 
As  this  I  dreamt  of? 

Dot.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo,  You  lie,  np  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  snch, 
It*8  past  the  sise  of  dreaming:  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature*8  piece  *gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

Dol,       '  Hear  me,  good  madam : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  *  Would  I  might  never 
0*ertake  pursued  success,  but  I  do  feel. 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you  what  Caesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

Dol.  I  am  loth  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you 
knew. 

CUo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 

Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Cleo.  He*ll  lead  me  then  in  triumph  ? 

Dd.  Madam,  he  will ; 

I  know  it. 

Within.  Make  way  there, — Csesar ! 

Enter  Casar,  Gallus,  Proculeius,  Mecanas, 
Seleuccs,  and  Attendants. 

Cas.  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt  ? 

Dol.  *Tis  the  emperar,  madam. 

[Cleopatra  kneels. 

C^es*  Arise,  you  shall  not  kneel : — 
I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

Cas.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo.  Sole  sir  o*  the  world, 

(  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear ;  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  shamM  our  sex. 

Cas.  Cleopatra,  know, 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
If  yon  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  geutle,)  you  shall 

find 
A  benefit  in  this  change ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  Til  guard  them  £i*om, 
If  thereon  you  rely.     Til  take  my  leave. 

Cleo.    And   may,   through  all   the  world :    *tis 
yours ;  and  we 
Your  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good 
lord. 

Cas.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.   This  is   the   brief  of  money,  plate,  and 
jewt'ls, 
I  am  possess  d  of:  *tJs  exactly  valued ; 
Not  potty  rhin;;s  admitted. — Where's  Seleucus? 

Set.  Hero,  madam. 

CUo.  This  is  my  treasurer ;  let  him  speak,  my 
lord. 


Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reeerr'd 

To  myself  nothing.    Speak  the  truth,  Seiencas. 

Set.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seal  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril. 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

CUo.  What  have  I  kept  bad ' 

Set.  Enough  to  purchase  what  yon  have  msja 
known. 

C€es.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra;  I  apiprore 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Caesar !  O,  b^Ad, 

How  pomp  is  followed !  mine  will  now  be  yoon; 
And  should  we  shift  estates  yours  ^nrouU  be  miDe. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild :  O  slave,  of  no  more  tnst 
Than  love  that's  hir*d !— What,  goest  thoo  bs(^  * 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  1*11  catch  thine  ejes. 
Though  they  had  wings:   Slave,  soulless  ri&iis, 

dog! 
O  rarely  base ! 

Cas.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  yoo. 

Cleo.  O  Caesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  b  dus; 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy !  Say,  good  C«sar, 
That  1  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv*d, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal ;  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation ;  must  I  be  unfoMed 
With  one  that  I  have  bred  ?  The  gods !  It  smites 

me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Prithee,  go  hence ; 

[  7h  Seleucus. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance : — Wert  thou  s 

man, 
Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me. 

Cits.  Forbear,  Seleucus- 

[£j^^  Seleucus. 

Cleo.  Be  it  known  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  mis- 
thought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and,  when  we  fahj 
We  answer  others*  merits  in  our  name. 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

Ctes.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv*d,  nor  what  acknowledg'd. 
Put  we  i*  the  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours. 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure ;  and  believe 
Cresar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things   that   merchants  sold.     Therefore   be 

cheer*d ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons:   no,  dear 

queen ; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep.* 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you, 
That  we  remain  your  friend  :  And  so  adieu. 

Cleo.  My  master,  and  my  lord  ! 

Cas.  Not  so :  Adiea. 

[Kreunt  Casar,  and  his  Tntin. 

Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  roe,  that  1 
should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  but  hark  thee,  Charmiao. 

[  Whispers  Charmia?'- 

has.  Finish,  good  lady ;  the  blight  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  fur  the  dark. 
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flCEiTE  n. 


Cleo»  Hie  thee  apiin : 

lave  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
>«  put  it  to  the  haste. 
f7har»  Madam,  I  wiO 

Re-etUer  Dolabella. 

Dot,    Where  is  the  qneen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.     [ExU  Charmian. 

GUo.  Dolabella? 

DoL  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  yonr  command, 

THich  my  love  makes  relif(ion  to  obey, 

tell  you  this :  Csesiur  throuj^h  Syria 

It  ends  his  journey:  an«I«  within  three  days, 

ou  vrith  your  children  will  he  send  before  : 

[aike  your  bast  use  of  this :  I  have  performM 

"our  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

CUo.  Dolabella, 

sliall  remain  your  debtor. 

jyol.  I  your  servant 

^dieu,  good  queen;  I  must  attend  on  C«esar. 

O/eo.    Farewell,   and    thanks. — [Exit   Dol.] — 
Now,  Iras,  what  think*st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
[n  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves 
W^ith  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view;  in  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
And  forc*d  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

CUo.  Nay,  ^s  most  certain,  Iras :  Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o*  tune :  the  quick  comedians- 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
r  the  posture  of  a  whore. 
Ircu,  O  the  good  gods ! 

CUo,  Nay,  that  is  certain. 
Iras,  ril  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 

Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 
Cleo.  Why,  that^s  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conouer 

The'u*  most  absurd  intents. — Now,  Coarmian  ? — 

Enter  CHARMiAif. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen ; — Go  fetch 
My  best  attires ; — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony : — Sirrah,  IJtis,  go. — 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  we*il  despatch  indeed  : 
And,  When  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  1*11  give 


leave 


give  thee 


To  play  till  doomsday. — Bring  our  crown  and  all. 
Wherefore's  this  noise  ? 

[Exit  Iras.    A  noise  within. 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Guard,  Here  is  a  rural  felk>w 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness*  presence ; 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cleo,  Let  him  come  in.     What  poor  an  instru- 
ment [Exit  Guard. 
Msy  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  womsn  in  me :  Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant :  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  b  of  mine. 

Rt-enier  Guards  with  a  down  bringing  a  haskeL 
Guard,  This  is  the  man. 


Cleo.  Avokl,  and  leave  him.  I  Exit  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him :  but  I  would  not  ba 
the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for 
his  biting  is  immortal ;  those  that  do  die  of  it  do 
seklom  or  never  recover. 

Cleo.  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on't  ? 

Clown,  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  1 
heard  of  one  of  them  no  bnger  than  yesterday :  a 
very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie ;  as 
a  wonum  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty : 
how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt, 
— Truly,  she  makes  a  very  good  report  o'  the 
worm :  But  he  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say, 
shaQ  never  be  saved  by  half  that  they  do :  But  this 
is  most  fallible,  the  worm's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence ;  farewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.       \  Clown  sets  down  the  basket. 

Clown.  Yon  must  tnink  this,  look  you,  that  the 
worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay ;  farewell. 

Chum.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people:  for,  indeed, 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

CUo.  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good :  give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you, 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

CUo.  WiU  it  eat  me  ? 

Clown,  You  nrast  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but 
I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman :  1 
know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  tha 
devil  dress  her  not.  But,  truly,  these  same  whore- 
son devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women ; 
for  in  every  ten  tfant  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

CUo.  Well,  get  thee  gone ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
worm.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Iras,  with  a  robe,  crown^  8gc. 

CUo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me :  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip : — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick. — Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wnith :  Husband,  I  come : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So, — have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  Hpa. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian ; — Iras,  long  fiirewell^ 

[Kisses  them.    Ik.ks  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?     Dost  Ud\  t 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  k>ver's  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.    Dost  thou  lie  still? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  worki 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Chtnr.   Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain;  that  1 
may  say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep ! 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her;  and  spend  that  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  thou  mortal 
wretch, 

[  To  the  asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
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Be  uierj,  ■nd  doipetch.     O,  conldit  tboa  appak! 
ThBt  1  RiiKht  hear  thee  call  great  CEsaar.  aaa 


ClfO.  PeacB,  peace! 

Doat  thou  not  aee  my  babj  at  mf  braait. 
That  nick*  the  aune  uleep? 


CkoT.  O,  break  !  O.  tn 

CUo.  Aj sweet «•  balm,  aa  aoft  aa  air,  ■>  gcKlr- 

O  Antonj !— Nay,  I  will  take  tlim  Hw : — 

\Applyinff  another  an  to  ker  c 

What  ahouU  I  atay—      [FalU  im  a  bed,  «m'  ^ 
Char,  la  thk  wild  worid  T — So,  &re  thee  wv^ 

Now  boaat  tbee,  Death  !  in  thj  poaseanoD  lia 

A  laaa  UDpaiallel'd. — Dowdj  trindowa,  ckiee; 


And  gaMeD  PbiBbiu  never  be  beheld 

Of  eyei  aj^  m  royal !  Yqnr  crown'*  avrry ; 

I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play— 

Baler  the  Giwri/,  ruihing  in. 

1  Guard.  Where  ia  the  queen  T 

Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not, 

I  Ouard.  Cseaar  hath  wint— 
.    Char,  Too  alow  a  rae«»enger. 

[Apjiiiti  the  asp. 
O.  come !  apace,  deapalch :  [  partly  feel  ihee. 

1  Guard.  Approach,  ho  I  All'anol  well;  Caaar'a 

beguil'd. 

2  Guard.  Thero'a  DoUbeDa  sent  from  Caaar  ;— 

call  him. 
1  Guard.   What  work  is  here  ? — Cbarmtan,  i» 

thia  well  done  ? 
Char.  It  ia  well  doaa,  and  Gttins  ihr  •  nriDceaa 


[iJw- 


Enter  Dot-ABBLL*, 


Vol.  How  goo*  it  here  T 

2  Gitard.  All  dead. 

J)ol.  Cwsmr,  Ihy  tboaglm 

Touch  their  effects  in  thia :  Thyaolf  art  comrog 
To  aee  perform'd  the  dreaded  act  which  thou 
So  aought'at  to  hinder,  , 

.  Withat.  A  way  there,  a  way  for  Ca* 

Eiiter  UxaAa,  and  AUendaml*. 

Dol.  O,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augoror; 
ThnC  you  did  fear  is  done. 

Caw.  Bra»oBt  at  the  M^ 

She  le»ell'd  at  our  purpoaei,  and,  being  royal, 
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*ok.      tier  own    wsj.  —  The    mumer   of  their 

deaths? 
lo  not  see  them  bleed. 

J:>oI.  Who  wm  hit  with  them  ? 

1    Guard.    A  aimp(e  cuuDtiyman,  that  bniDgbt 

her  Gga. 
bis  w^a  hb  basket. 

Ctxa.  PoisoD'd  then. 

1    Cfxttrrd.  O  CatsBT. 

'kuM    CbarmtaD  OvM  but  dow  ;  she  stood,   sad 

found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
>n  her  dead  mistress ;  tremblingly  she  stood, 
LDcl  OD  the  svdden  dropp'd. 

Cees.  O  noble  weakness! — 

f  they  had  swaUow'd  poison  'twould  appear 
iy  extertuil  swelling:  but  she  looks  tike  sleep, 
S.B  she  would  catch  another  Antonjr 
In  her  stroog  toil  of  grace. 

Dot.  Hera,  on  her  breast. 


There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  at 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Guard.  This  is  an  aspic's  trail  i  and  these  fig- 
Hare  slime  upon  thera,  such  as  the  aspic  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Ctti.  Most  probable 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tells  me 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die, — Take  up  her  bed; 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument: — 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony :  •< 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
k  pair  80  famous.     High  events  as  tliese 
Strike  those  that  malie  them ;  and  their  atoi;  is 
No  less  in  pi^  than  his  gloiy,  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lameDled.     Our  army  shall. 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  liineral; 
And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabelki  see 
High  order  io  this  great  aolemni^.  [£zei«. 
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ACT  1.— Scene  1. 

"  —  RimiaUEs  all lemptr'—i.  e.  Rrmnnea.  Tbli u 
luually  ipellsd  renegii.  Coloridge  mieeeMed  the  or- 
tbo^rmpby  him  adopted,  which  it  the  old  apelling,  and 
baudea  givo  the  proper  pniouncialioD,  m  in  league. 
Hteveiu  propowd  to  raad  rciicyci,  ■  word  u»od  by 
Chaacer  m  the  Hiiie  lenM ;  but  we  have  the  word  in 
the  liinD  here  iiied,  in  LiiR. 

'■  — TBI7H  fiUarof  Ike  Borfd"— "Triple"  n  here 
■laed  in  the  aeiue  oftlurd,  or  one  of  three — one  of  the 
Triumviri,  the  three  maalen  of  the  world.  So  in  All'« 
Wil-i,  THiT  EiiDi  Will,  we  have  a  "  triple  eye"  for  a 
Mrd  ejt.  The  indnitiy  of  the  commoDlslon  haa  not 
fuand  any  nmilar  me  of  the  word,  in  any  other  old 

"  Grates  me" — i.  e.  Offendi  me ;  ia  grating  to  me. 
>'  —  The  tvu" — i.  e.   What  ii  the  amount  of  your 

"  — kear  THm" — i.  e.  The  nevi,  which  word,  in  the 
roet'a  age,  itill  retained  iti  plural  use, 

"TakI  in  Dial  kingdom" — "Take  in,"  it  haa  been 
ebewhere  obierved,  lignifiei  luidue,  emiqiur. 

"  fVkere'e  Fnlvia't  rnocm" — A  word  uwd  with 
tacbnical  accnracy.  "ProeeM"  here  mnni  lunmunu. 
"  Lawyera  call  that  the  proceau  by  which  a  man  ia 
oatled  into  the  court,  and  no  more.     To  aerve  with  pro- 


He  refen  (»  a 

Bory  all  vUeh  jet  dlrtbictly  rtKgtM. 
In  hoBpi  and  plls  at  ruin. 


"  But  il.Vr'd  *»  C)«>iia(r(i"— Johnaotl  explaiii*^ 
if  "but"  had  the  meaning  of  txetft — Antony  wiff« 
maelf,  unleta  Cleopatra  keep*  him  u  caanDomu,    H 


himaelf, 


-,/tai 


■Now,  f« 


stirred  by  Cleoptttn."  Knight,  disienting  i 
cooaiden  the  obviuns  meaning  to  be,  "  Antony  acrep" 
Cleontni'a  belief  of  what  he  wiU  be.  Ha  will  be  uin- 
Hir,  but  Itill  under  the  iafluence  of  Cleopatn:  anlU 
•how  what  that  influence  if,  be  <  " "—   '" 

the  love  of  Love,'  etc." 


"  Te^igU  we'tt  wmiJer  Arongk  tke  ttntti,"  etc. 
Plato  writeth  thai  there  are  (bar  kinda  of  flatli^: 
but  Cleopatra  divided  it  into  many  kind*.  F"  ■* 
(wore  it  in  aport,  or  in  matten  of  eamert)  atiD  devi." 
aDodiy  new  deliRhta  (o  have  Antoaiua  at  conunandmwM, 
never  leaviog  hun  night  nor  day,  nor  oitce  letting  Uf 
go  out  of  her  aight  For  abe  would  play  at  d™  "'■ 
him,  drink  with  him.  and  hunt  commonly  willi.ltf". 
and  alio  be  with  him  when  he  went  to  any  eiemK" 
activity  of  body.  And  aomethne  alao.  when  be  wwd 
go  up  and  down  the  city  diagoised  like  a  alavs  in  n' 
night,  and  would  peer  into  poor  men'a  window  •» 
their  ihop*.  and  acold  and  brawl  within  the  home,  t^^ 
patra  would  be  aUo  in  a  chambermaid'*  array,  and  «™"' 
up  and  down  the  atreeta  with  him,  ao  that  ofteoUo" 
Anloniua  bare  awaj  both  mock*  and  blowa  Af'*' 
though  moat  men  mialiked  thi*  manner,  yet  ibe  A^ij 
andnaiii  were  commonly  glad  of  thia  jolhty.  and  Sv" 
it  well,  aaying,  very  gallantly  and  wiacly,  that  MOti^ 
abowed  ihem  a  comical  lace,  to  wit,  a  merry  fft^* 
nance ;  and  the  Boinans  a  tragical  bee,  that  ii  ID  ■!'  * 
grim  look. — Nokth'i  Flmtanh. 


Shakeapeore  followed  Plutarch,  and  appoin  In  l*" 
been  anxioul  to  introduce  every  incident  and  emr  p*" 
•onage  he  met  with  in  hii  hiitorian.    Flutarch  taam' 
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mjnri^MSf  his  gnndfather,  as  authority  for  some  of  the 
tr\ea  be  relates  of  the  profuseness  and  luxury  of  Auto- 
's eatertainments  at  Alexandria.  In  the  stage-direc- 
n  of  acene  ii.  act  1,  in  the  old  copy,  Lampriat,  RHm- 
Ay  and  Lucilios,  are  made  to  enter  with  the  rest ;  but 
ey  liave  no  part  in  the  dialogue,  nor  do  their  names 
»pear  in  the  list  of  Dramatis  Personie. 
Stevens  adds  that,  in  the  multitude  of  the  charac- 
rs,  t)ie«e  characters  seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 

" If'ime  have  a  child  atfifty''^"  This  (iays  Stevens) 

one  of  Shakespeare*s  natural  touches.  Few  circum- 
ances  are  more  flattering  to  the  fair  sex,  than  breeding 
I  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Charmian  wishes  for  a 
3n  too  Mrho  may  arrive  at  such  power  and  dominion 
nat  the  proudest  and  fiercest  monarchs  of  the  earth  may 
•e  brought  under  his  yoke.  It  should  be  remembered 
hat  H  erod  of  Jewry  was  a  favourite  character  in  the 
nysteries  of  the  old  stage,  and  that  he  was  always  rep- 
-esented  a  fierce,  haughty,  blustering  tyrant." 

"  —  AS  ke  flattered"— *'  As"  for  a$  if. 

•'  KxTKNDKD  Ana  from  Euphratks" — i.  e.  Seized 
npon — an  adaptation  to  a  eeneral  sense  of  a  phrase  pe- 
culiar to  the  ancient  English  law ;  one  process  of  geizing 
or  levying  upon  luid,  to  satisfy  judgments,  being  called 
an  extent t  or  extendi  faeia$t  "  because  (says  Blackstone) 
the  sheriff  was  to  cause  the  lands  to  be  appraised  to  their 
full  extended  value."     In  North's  "  Plutarch,"  we  find 
that    Liabienus   had   "overrun  Asia  from  Euphrates." 
Nearly    all    Shidiespeare's    contemporaries   naake   the 
second   syllable  of  "Euphrates"  short.     Drayton,  for 
example — 

Thst  gliding  go  in  ■tsto,  like  swelling  Ettpkrata. 

**  IVhen  our  quick  kinds  Ue  stiiT* — In  the  old  folios. 
'*  our  quick  trinds."    Warburton  proposed,  and  Malone 
and  other  editoni  have  adopted,  the  correction  of  "  auick 
minds."     If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  sense  will  oe — 
When  our  pregnant  minds  lie  idle  and  untilled,  thev 
produce  weeds ;  but  the  telling  us  of  our  fisiults  is,  as  it 
were,  ploughing,  {earing  being  the  old  word  for  tilling, 
still  preserved  in  our  English  Bible,)  and  thus  destroys 
the  weeds.    The  old  reading  is  preserved  by  Johnson, 
who  explains  the  sense — "that  man  not  agitated  by 
censure  is  like  soil  not  ventilated  by  high  winds,  and 
produces  more  evil  than  good."    Knight  retains  the 
same  reading : — "  Before  we  adopt  a  new  reading  we 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  old  one  is  corrupt.     When, 
then,  do  we   'bring  forth  weeds?'     In  a  heavy  and 
moist  season,  when  tnere  are  no  '  quick  winds'  to  mel- 
low the  earth,  to  dry  up  the  exuberant  moisture,  to  fit 
it  for  the  plough.     The  Poet  knew  the  old  proverb  of 
the  worth  of  a  bushel  of  March  dust ;  but  tne  '  winds 
of  March,'  rough  and  unpleasant  as  they  are,  he  knew 
also  produced  Uiis  good.     The  quick  winds  then  are  the 
voices  which  bring  us  true  reports  to  put  an  end  to  our 
mactioQ.     When  these  winds  lie  still,  we  bring  forth 
weeds.     But  the  metaphor  is  carried  further :  the  winds 
have  rendered  the  soil  fit  for  the  plough ;  but  the  knowl- 
Wl?e  of  our  own  &ults,  or  ills,  is  as  the  ploughing  itself — 
the  earing." 

Cullier  supposes  winds  to  mean  tptnis,  which  (says  he) 
"  in  Kent  ana  Sussex  is  an  agricultural  term,  meaning 
two  furrows  ploughed  by  going  to  one  end  of  the  field 
and  back  agam.  *  Our  quick  vfindt^  is,  therefore,  to  be 
understood  as  our  productive  »oil."  .  Judge  Bhickstoue 
had  long  before  conjectured  quick  winds  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  some  provincial  word,  signifying  arable  land. 
Yet  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  expbuiation  gives 
the  idea  in  the  Poet's  mind,  is  indicated  by  a  similar 
passage  in  Henry  VI.,  (Part  ill.:) — 

For  what  doth  cherish  wrels  but  gentle  air  1 
A  dozen  commentators  have  exercised  their  sagacity  on 
4his  passage,  of  which  the  reader  has  here  the  substance. 

"  The  oppoiiie  of  itself"— Warburlon  says,  "  The  al- 
lasion  is  t/i  the  sun's  diurual  course,  which,  rising  in  the 
*^ast,  and  by  re\'olution  lowering,  or  setting,  in  the  west, 
becumes  the  opposite  of  itself.''    But,  takmg  revolution 


simply  as  a  change  of  circumstances,  the  passage  may 
mean,  (and  this  is  the  interpretation  of  Stevens,)  thai 
the  pleasure  of  to-day  becomes  subsequently  a  pain — 
the  opposite  of  itself. 

"  The  hand  could  pluck  her  back"—**  Could  "  is  here 
used  in  that  peculiar  sense,  which  indicates  not  power, 
but  inclination  and  will,  if  there  was  ability— appa- 
rendy  an  elliptical  expression — a  very  idiomatic,  but  by 
no  means  unusual  sense,  and  not  peculiar  (as  Stevens 
pronounces  it  to  be)  to  the  old  writers.  He  thus  says : 
"  My  hand,  which  drove  her  off,  would  now  willingly 
pluck  her  back,  if  it  were  possible." 

"  —  our  kxpediekce" — i.  e.  Our  expedilion.  These 
words  were  used  by  Shakespeare  indiscriminately. 

"  —  Uke  the  courser's  hair"—*'  This  is  so  far  true  to 
appearance,  that  a  horse-liair  '  laid  (as  HoUingshed  says) 
in  a  pail  of  water,'  will  become  the  supporter  of  seem> 
ingly  one  worm,  though  probably  of  an  immense  num> 
ber  of  small  slimy  water-lice.  The  hair  will  twirl  round 
a  finger,  and  sensibly  compress  it.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
periment with  school-boys.  — Coleridox. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  our  brows  bent" — i.  e.  The  bending  or  inclina- 
tion of  our  brows.  The  brow  is  that  part  of  the  fiice 
which  expresses  most  fully  the  mental  emotions.  So  in 
Kino  John:— 

Why  do  yon  htnd  such  solemn  brows  on  met 

"  Remains  in  use  with  you" — i.  e.  In  your  possession 
and  use— a  phrase  employed  also  in  the  Merchant  or 
Venice: — 

So  he  will  let  me  have 

The  other  half  in 


"  —  should  SAPS  my  going" — i.  e.  Render  safe. 

"  The  OARBOILS  she  awak'd" — i.  e.  Disorders,  com- 
motions;  probably  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
turmoil, 

"  —  the  sacred  vials"— Alluding  to  the  lachrymatoiy 
vials  filled  with  tears,  which  the  Romans  placed  in  the 
tomb  of  a  departed  friend. 

"  —  I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well, 
80  Antony  loves." 

Our  text  follows  the  more  usual  punctuation.  Cleo- 
patra, I  think,  draws  a  rapid  reproachful  comparison 
between  her  own  quickly-changing  health  and  the  fickle 
love  of  Antony.  And  the  repW,  "  My  precious  queen, 
forbear,"  etc.,  shows  that  he  felt  this  to  be  meant  for 
him.     Knight  prints  the  lines — 

1  am  <]uickly  01,  and  well, 

80  Antony  lores ; — 

and  says : — "  This  passage  is  usually  printed  whh  a  colon 

after  '  well ;'  and.  so  pointed,  it  is  mterpreted  by  Capell, 

'  such  is  Antony's  love,  fluctuating  and  subject  to  sudden 

turns,  like  my  health.'     The  punctuation  of  the  original 

seems  more  conmoant  with  the  rapid  and  capricious 

demeanour  of  Cleopatra — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  I  am 

well  a^n,  so  that  Antony  loves." 

Collier's  comment  is,  **  I  am  quickly  well  or  ill. 

cording  as  Antony  loves  me." 

**  Belong  to  Egypt" — i.  e.  The  queen  of  Egypt. 


ac- 


"  —  this  Herculean  Roman" — Antony  traced  his 
descent  from  Anton,  a  son  of  Hercules. 

"  But  that  your  royalty 
Holds  idleness  your  subject,"  etc. 

An  antithesis  seems  intended  between  "  royalty"  and 
"  subject."  *'  But  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  queeu,  and 
that  your  roy^ty  holds  idleness  in  subjection  to  you,  1 
shouul  suppose  you,  from  this  idle  discourse,  to  be  the 
very  genius  of  idleness  itself." 

"  —  laurel'd  victory" — So  the  second  folio,  and  all 
the  other  editions,  except  that  of  Knight,  who  retain« 
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the  "  laurel  victory"  of  the  firat  edition ;  remarking  that 
**  the  use  of  the  ■abttaiitiye  ai^ectively  was  a  pecubaritj 
of  the  poetry  of  Shakeapeare's  time,  which  has  been  re- 
Vived  with  advantage  in  our  own  day." 

SCERC   iV. 

**  Osz  jrreat  competitor" — "Competitor"  is  always 
lued  by  Shakespeare,  both  in  this  play  and  in  the  Two 
GsNTLEMEM  OF  Verona,  for  oswHtUe  ;  one  uniting  with 
others  in  striving  togeUier  for  the  same  end  or  object. 
"  One"  is  th6  original  reading,  which  Johnson  altered  to 
oun — a  plausible  conjecture ;  yet  the  old  reading  strikes 
me  as  the  preferable  sense.  Octavius  denies  that  it  is 
his  nature  to  hate  any  great  associate  power. 

**  —  Ais  composure" — i.  e.  Componlion,  in  modem 
language. 

"  —  exeutt  hit  soils" — The  original  has  foiU^  which 
(says  Collier)  means  **  the  fuibles  which  injure  his  char- 
acter." But  I  find  no  authority  for  any  such  use  of  the 
word,  while  "  soils"  is  constandy  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  this  very  manner.  Thus  m  Hamlet—"  No  $oU  doth 
besmirch  the  virtue  of  his  will."  In  Love's  Labour's 
Lost — "  The  only  toil  of  his  fair  virtue's  ^loss."  The 
change  of  the  long /for  the  /,  is  common  m  old  books 
and  manuscripts. 

"  Comet  dear'd  by  being  laelc'd*^ — In  the  old  copies, 
'*fear'd  by  being  lack'd,'  which  is  adhered  to  by  the 
two  last  English  editors ;  while  the  rest,  from  Theobald 
to  Singer  and  Boswell,  adopt  Warburton's  change, 
"  dear'a."  This  not  only  in  itself  presents  a  much  bet- 
ter and  more  natural  sense,  but  moreover  corresponds 
with  the  account  given  of  Pompey,  in  the  preceding 
speech,  that  he  "  is  beloved  of  those  that  only  have  fearea 
Cesar."  It  is  too  the  same  with  the  thought  similarly 
expressed  in  Coriolanus  : — "  I  shall  be  lov*d  when  I 
am  lack'd."  This  is  much  more  natural  than  Knight's 
idea  that,  in  Octavius's  mind,  "  to  be  feared  and  to  be 
loved  were  synonymous." 

"  Leave  thy  kuciviouM  vassals" — The  spelling  of  the 
original  is  vaetailet.  The  modem  reading  is  waeeaU. 
In  three  other  passages  of  the  original,  where  the  old 
word  wattal  is  used,  it  is  spelled  teatsele.  ^  Wassal  is  em- 
ployed by  Shakespeare  in  the  strict  meaning  of  drunken 
revelry ;  and  that  could  scarcely  be  called  "  lascivious." 
On  the  contrary,  "leave  thy  lascivious  vassals*^  ex- 
presses Cfesar's  contempt  for  Cleopatra  and  her  minions, 
who  were  strictly  the  vassals  of  Antony,  the  queen  be- 
ing one  of  his  tributaries. — Knight. 

"  —  beaien  from  Mode  n a" — Shakespeare  has  here 
evidently  used  the  ordinary  English  pronunciation  of 
"  Mo-d6-na,"  not  its  Italian  sound,  as  iiuniliarized  to  our 
ears  by  later  poets,  such  as  Sogers : — 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Mod'ena. 
For  this  quotation,  as  well  as  for  other  matter,  I  am 
happy  to  express  my  obtigation  to  a  recent  American 
publication,  of  great  accuracy,  leamiiig,  and  taste — 
Baldwin's  "Pronouncing  Gazetteer,"  (Philadelphia, 
1845.) 

"  Assemble  me" — So  the  original.  The  modem  read- 
me is  "assemble  ire" — the  editors  thinking  "me"  a 
misprint  for  we,  because  one  equal  is  speaking  to  an- 
other. Knight  justly  remarks,  that  the  commentators 
forget  the  contempt  which  Csesar  had  for  Lepidus :  they 
forget,  too,  the  crouching  humility  of  Lepidus  himself: — 

What  you  shall  know  meantime 

Of  atira  ahroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir, 
To  let  me  be  partalcer. 

Scene  V. 

"  Oive  me  to  drink  mandraoora" — A  plant  which, 
before  the  use  of  opium,  the  old  physicians  employed 
for  what  one  of  them  (Gerard,  Herbal.)  calls  "  thedrow- 
sie  and  sleeping  power  thereof."  So  also  in  the  old 
translation  ot  Aptueius,  (1566 :) — "  I  gave  him  no  poy- 
son  but  a  doling  drink  of  mandragoras,  which  is  of  such 
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force,  that  it  will  cause  any  man  to  aleepe 
were  dead."    (See  Pliny's  "  NatUFal  Hsatorv 
land,  1601.) 


tlbiorJ 


u 


—  BUROOifET  of  me»"— i.    e.   Helmets 
VI.  we  have,  "  I  wear  aloft  my  ^rmonet." 


In  Htn 


**'^tkat  great  mkdicisk  hoik 
Witk  hie  Hnd  gilded  thee." 

The  allusion  is,  as  Johnson  and  Stereiw  kave  ifec) 
to  the  philosopher's  stone,  which*  by  its  touch,  cam  "i 
base  metal  into  gold.  The  alchymista  call  the  men 
whatever  it  be,  by  which  they  perfbnn  transma'jeL  i 
a  "  medicine."  Thus  Chapman,  in  his  '*  Sfaadov  li 
Night,"  (1594:)— 

O,  then,  tiioa  great  eKxsr  of  «n  treasorea. 

The  old  English  poets  are  full  of  such  aUiisiasi&  x.1 
there  is  a  singular  agreement  betiveoa  the  poetic  x^  i 
this  phrase,  and  an  idiomatic  phraae  common  to  aH  ^ 
Nortn  American  fndian  tribes,  which  di£Eefin^  ia  Ixy 
guage,  some  of  them  radically,  agree  in  apph-isf  ir 
title  of  "  great  medicine"  to  any  poinreHal  agent  bt^iai 
their  comprehension.  This  is  one  of  thoee  coincidem 
where  there  could  be  no  common  ori^gin,  wfaicli  skem 
how  uncertain  are  all  argumenis  of  htemry  unitize 
etc.,  drawn  from  mere  similarity. 

"  And  soberly  did  mownt  an  arrooaitt  steed,'*  etc 

The  original  has  "  armrgaunt  steed,"  ^vhich  has  pa.'- 
zled  all  the  critics.  Knight  says  that  "  anm-gavaL  ?(' 
which  we  have  no  other  example,  conveys  the  ides  ot  k 
steed  fierce  and  terrible  in  armour" — a  aenae  not  emsi 
derived  fnim  the  word.  Collier  interpreta  it  "»  t^ 
plied  to  a  horse  become  gaunt  by  bearing  arms"—! 
more  probable  sense,  but  not  suiting  the  context,  tbtmn 
it  agrees  with  Warburton's  explanation  of  *'  a  steed  wwt 
thin  by  service  in  virar ;"  on  which  Edwards  has  lariabed 
much  good  pleasantry,  in  his  sprightly  volome,  d» 
"  Canons  of  Criticism."  Seward,  (Pre&ce  to  his  edisks 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,)  Edwards,  and  Lord  Cbe^ 
worth,  maintain  that  it  means  tkinslumidered — -^  ga^ 
quad  armos."  M.  Mason  proposed,  and  very  many  eSJt 
tors  have  adopted,  the  change  into  tertna^ami,  whki 
^vea  a  S|>iritea  and  appropriate  sense.  A  strong  objec- 
tion to  this  change  is  that  termagant  must  have  bees 
preceded  in  the  text  by  a,  not  by  an,  as  the  old  edxtkia 
have  it.  This  edition  adopts  the  vety  ingenious  conjee 
ture  of  Boaden,  which  is  thus  explained  and  defended 
by  Singer: — 

"  The  epithet  arrogant  is  the  happy  suggestioB  of 
Mr.  Boaden,  and  is  to  be  preferred  both  on  accotmt  of 
its  more  striking  propriety,  and  because  it  admits  of  the 
original  article  an  retaining  iis  place  befiire  it.  That  it 
is  an  epithet  fitly  applied  to  the  steed  of  Antony,  msy 
be  shown  by  high  poetical  authority.  In  the  "  Anrsce 
Domado"  of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  reader  will  find  tl^  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

Y  el  eavaUo  arrogunU,  in  qoe  sobiido 

El  hombre  parecia 

Moaatraosa  fiera  qne  siee  pies  tenia. 

Termagant,  it  should  be  observed,  is  furious ;  '  arro- 
gant,' which  answers  to  the  Latin  ferox,  is  only  jfertv. 
proud.  Our  great  Poet,  '  of  imagination  all  comnaci,' 
IS  the  greatest  master  of  poetic  diction  the  world  hai 
yet  produced ;  he  could  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  poet,  but  has  anticipated  him  in  the  use  of  tfaii 
expressive  epithet.  The  word  arrogamnt,  as  written  is 
old  manuscripts,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  arai- 
g-aimi." 

ACT  II.— Scene  L 

"  My  poiper*s  a  crescent" — The  old  copy  hs8  •*  Mj 
powers  are  crescent"  The  use  of  it,  in  the  next  lioe^ 
shows  that  "crescent"  is  a  substantive.  Tbeoorrw- 
tion  in  the  text  was  made  by  Theobald,  and  ii  received 
by  all  editors  except  Collier. 

''SaU  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wah'd  lip!" 
The  spelling  of  the  early  edition  ia  wand  lip,  which 
Collier  retains,  as  referring  "  to  Cleopatra's  powerof  e» 
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ntmenty*'  and  doubts  whether  it  should  not  be  printed 

td-tip.       This  IB  forced  and    improbable.     Wanedf 

ich,  if  strict  metrical  regularity  is  required,  may  be 

llecl  or  spoken  '*  wan'd/'  refers  to  the  age  and  decay 

^esoaity  y  to  which  Cleopatra  has  herself  beuire  referredi. 

vens  quotes  a  similar  application  of  the  epithet  from 

x-ston,  a  contemporary  aramatist: — 

Cleopatra  then  to  seek  had  been 
80  firm  a  lover  of  her  warud  face. 

r   ho^wever  suggests  that  the  word  is  wan^d — grown 
-n,  or  Tpaiej  as  m  Hamlkt:  "  His  visage  foan*d. 

'*  j€  BjHtce  for  further  traveV^'-A.  e.  Since  he  quitted 
;ypt,  a  space  of  time  has  elapsed  in  which  a  longer 
mtiey  might  have  been  performed  than  from  Egypt 
Rome. 

*•  J  eaTtftot  hope"—"  Hone"  is  here  used  in  the  sense 
expect.  Chaucer  employs  the  word  in  this  sense ; 
jt  the  iiiaccnracy  of  this  use  was  exemplified,  in  Shake- 
xiare*a  lime,  by  Puttenham,  who  quotes  the  speech  of 
le  Tanner  of  Tamworth  to  Edward  IV. : — ^*'  I  hope  I 
lall  be  hanged  to-morrow." 

Scene  II. 

r 
'*  r  wotild  noi  $haveU  to-daj^* — i.  e.  I  would  meet  him 
indressed,  without  any  show  of  respect.  Plutarch  men- 
iiins  that  Antony,  **  after  the  overthrow  he  had  at  Mo- 
ieua.  autiered  his  beard  to  grow  at  length,  and  never 
dipt  it,  that  it  was  marvellous  long."  Malone  thinks 
that  this  ^aa  in  Shakespeare's  thoughts. 

"  If  tee  compose" — i.  e.  Agree,  come  to  agreement ; 
as  afterwards — "  I  crave  our  campoiition  may  be  writ- 
ton." 

"  SUf  sir" — A  note  of  admiration  is  put  here  by  Ste- 
vens, who  thinks  that  Antony  means  to  resent  the  invi- 
tation of  Cassar  that  he  should  be  seated,  as  such  invita- 
tion implied  superiority.  We  agree  with  Malone  and 
Knight,  that  they  desire  each  other  to  be  seated ;  and 
that  Cieaar  puts  an  end  to  the  bandying  of  compliments 
by  taking  his  seat. 

"  —  THEME  for  you'* — This  passage  has  been  misun- 
derstood, erroneously  explained,  aud  considered  cor- 
rupt. Its  meaning  evidently  is,  "  You  were  the  theme 
or  subject  for  which  your  wife  and  brother  made  their 
contestation ;  you  were  the  word  of  war."  Mason  sup- 
posed some  words  had  been  transposed,  and  that  the 
passage  ought  to  stand  thus : — 

and  for  conteatatJon 

Their  theme  was  you ;  yon  were  the  word  of  war. 

"  —  some  true  reports" — "Reports,"  for  reporter*. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  poetic  license,  among  the  old 
dramatists,  thus  to  use  the  neuter  noun  for  the  personal 
one  derived  from  it ;  as  in  Richard  III.  we  fina  wrongs 
used  for  wrong'doer*. 

"  As  meUter  whole  you  have  to  mttke  it  with**  etc. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  original ;  but  the  ordiimry 
reading,  from  the  time  of  Rowe,  has  been — 

As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with. 
We  doubt  the  propriety  of  departing  from  the  text,  and 
the  meaning  appears  to  us — It  you  will  patch  a  quarrel 
so  as  to  §eem  the  whole  matter  you  have  to  make  it 
with,  you  must  not  patch  it  with  this  complaint.  *'  Whole  " 
is  opposed  to  ptUch. — Knioht. 

**  Cotdd  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
Which  FRONTED  mine  own  peace." 

That  is — Could  not  look  graciously  upon  them ;  could 
not  approve  them.    "  Fronted"  is  affronted,  opposed, 

"  The  honour*s  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now,**  etc. 

'*ThQ  theme  of  honour  which  he  now  speaks  of, 
aamely,  the  leligiou  of  an  oath,  for  which  he  supposes 
me  uot  to  have  a  due  regard,  is  sacred ;  it  is  a  tender 
point,  and  touches  my  character  nearly.  Let  him, 
iberefure,  urge  his  charge,  that  I  may  vindicate  myself." 


This  is  Malone*s  interpretation,  and  generally  adopted 
in  modem  editions.  But  I  rather  agree  with  Mason, 
that  "  now"  does  not  reTer  to  "  talks,"  but  that  he  says, 
"  Admitting  that  I  was  negligent,  and  then  kicked  fidel- 
ity to  my  word,  that  honour  u  now  sacred ."  He  accord- 
ingly excuses  his  fault,  demands  pardon,  and  teuden 
repamtion. 

"  — your  considerate  stone** — This  is  probably  an  al- 
lusion to  the  old  saying,  "  as  silent  as  a  stone,"  which  is 
a  frequent  comparison  among  our  ancient  writers. 
Enobarbus  says,  "  A  solemn  silence  and  gravity  are  my 
part." 

"  —  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv*d  of  rashness.** 

That  is — ^Yoii  might  be  reproved  for  your  rashneso, 
and  would  well  deserve  it.  The  old  copy  reads  proof. 
Warburton  made  the  emendation. 

*'  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,**  etc. 

We  quote  from  North's  "  Plutarch"  the  original  ma- 
terial, which  Shakespeare  aud  Dryden  successively 
worked  up  into  the  most  gorgeous  passages  of  Euglisa 
poetry: — 

**  The  manner  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her  was  this : 
Antonins,  going  to  make  war  with  the  Parthiaus,  sent 
to  command  Cleopatra  to  appear  personally  before  him 
when  he  came  into  Cilicia,  to  answer  unto  such  accusa- 
tions as  were  laid  against  her.  #  •  •  •  • 
So  she  furnished  herself  with  a  world  of  giiU,  store  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  of  riches  and  other  sumptuous  orna- 
ments, as  is  credible  enough  she  might  bnng  fnim  so 
great  a  house  aud  from  so  wealthy  aiul  rich  a  realm  as 
E?ypt  was.  But  yet  she  earned  nothing  wiih  her 
wherein  she  trusted  more  than  in  herself,  and  in  the 
charms  and  enchantment  of  her  passing  beauty  and 
grace.  Therefore,  when  she  was  sent  unto  by  divers 
fetters,  both  from  Antrmius  himself  and  also  from  his 
friends,  she  made  so  light  of  it,  aud  mocked  Autouius 
so  much,  that  she  disdained  to  set  forward  otherwise 
but  to  take  her  barge  in  the  river  of  Cydnus ;  tlie  poop 
whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sails  of  purjile,  and  the  oars  of 
silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rownig  after  the  sound  of 
the  music  of  flutes,  hautboys,  citterns,  vials,  and  such 
other  instniments  as  they  played  upon  in  the  barge, 
And  now  for  the  person  of  herself,  sne  was  laid  nnJer 
a  pivilion  of  clotn  of  gold  of  tissue,  apparelled  and  at> 
tired  like  the  goddess  Venus,  commonly  drawn  in  pic- 
ture ;  aud  ham  by  her,  on  eitlier  hand  of  her,  pret^ 
fair  boys,  apparelled  as  painters  do  set  forth  god  Cunia, 
with  little  fans  in  their  liands,  with  the  which  tliey 
fimned  wind  tqion  her.  Her  Indies  and  gentlewomen 
also,  the  fairest  of  them  were  apparelled  like  the  Nymphs 
Nereides  (which  are  the  mermaids  of  the  waters)  and 
like  the  Graces ;  some  steering  the  helm,  others  tending 
the  tackle  and  roi>es  of  the  barge,  out  of  the  which  thi.'re 
came  a  wonderful  passing  sweet  savour  of  pedumes, 
tliat  perfumed  the  whaH'*s  side,  pestered  with  innume- 
rable multitudes  of  people.  Some  of  them  followed  ihe 
barge  all  along  the  river-side ;  others  also  ran  out  of  the 
city  to  see  her  coming  in :  so  that  in  the  end  there  ran 
such  multitudes  of  people  one  after  another  to  see  her, 
that  Autouius  was  left  |x>st  alone  in  the  market*place, 
in  his  imperial  seat,  to  give  audience ;  aud  there  went 
a  rumour  in  the  people's  mouUis  that  the  goddess  Veuus 
was  come  to  play  with  the  god  Bacchus  for  the  genera) 
good  of  all  Asia.  When  Cleopatra  lauded,  Autouius 
sent  to  invite  her  to  supper  to  him.  But  she  sent  him 
word  again  he  should  do  better  rather  to  come  and  sup 
with  her.  Autouius,  therefore,  to  show  himself  cour- 
teous unto  her  at  her  arrival,  was  content  to  obey  her, 
and  went  to  supper  to  her,  where  he  found  such  passing 
sumptuous  fare  that  no  tongue  can  express  it." 

*  So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i*  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  aoornings." 

The  last  editions  of  Johnson  and  Stevens  contain  seve 
ral  pages  of  commentary,  giving  various  interpretationa 
to  these  words.    To  these  the  later  critics  have  added 
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their  qoota.  Stevens  pronounce*,  tbnt  **  the  plain  •ease 
of  the  pntaage  aeemt  to  be,  these  ladies  reudered  that 
homage  which  their  assumed  characters  obliged  them 
to  pay  their  queen— a  circumstance  ornamental  to  them- 
selves. Each  inclined  her  person  to  gracefiilly,  that  the 
very  act  of  humiliation  was  an  improvement  of  her  own 
beauty." 

Knight'ii  comment  is  as  follows : — *'  Warburton  prr»- 
posed  to  read  adoringg ;  and  the  controversy  upon  the 
matter  is  bo  full  tliat  Boswell  prints  it  as  a  sort  of  Bup> 
plement  at  the  eudof  the  play.  We  hold  to  the '  adorn- 
nige'  of  the  original." 

Collier  8ay9,  that  ^*  tended  in  the  eyes"  means  nothing 
else  but  tended  her  sight ;  as  in  the  Midsummkr  Night's 
Dream  we  have  *'  gambol  in  his  eyes,"  for  gambol  in 
his  sight  **  Made  their  bends  adomings"  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  they  bowed  with  such  grace  as  to  add  to 
their  beauty. 

**Affe  cannot  vUker  Aer,  nor  euslom  wUUe 
Her  infiniU  variety." 

Cleopatra,  as  appears  from  the  tetradrachms  of  Anto- 
ny, was  no  Venus ;  and  indeed  the  majority  of  ladies, 
who  most  successfully  enslaved  the  hearts  of  princes,  are 
known  to  have  been  less  remarkable  for  personal  than 
mental  attractions.  The  reign  of  insipid  beauty  is  sel- 
dom lasting ;  but  permanent  must  be  the  rule  of  a  wo- 
man who  can  diversify  the  sameness  of  life  by  an  inez- 
hausted  variety  of  accomplishments. — St e  vans. 

Scene  III. 

'*  Wko$e  foriunea  iktUl  ri$e  higher ^  Ca$ar'»  or  nUw.  ?** 

With  Antonius  there  was  a  soothsayer  or  astronomer 
of  E^pt,  that  could  cast  a  figure,  aiid  judge  of  men's 
nativities,  to  tell  them  what  should  happen  to  them. 
He,  either  to  please  Cleopatra,  or  else  for  that  he  found 
it  so  by  his  art,  told  Antonius  plainly  that  his  fortune 
(which  of  itself  was  excellent  good  and  very  great)  was 
altogether  blemished  and  obscured  by  Ciesar^  fortune ; 
and  therefore  he  counselled  him  utterly  to  leave  his 
company,  and  to  ^et  him  as  far  from  him  as  he  could. 
For  thy  demon,  said  he,  (that  is  to  say,  the  good  angel 
and  spirit  that  keepeth  thee,^  is  afraid  of  his ;  and,  bemg 
courageous  and  high  when  ne  is  alone,  becometb  fear- 
Yul  and  timorous  when  he  cometh  near  unto  the  other. 
Howsoever  it  was,  the  events  ensuing  proved  the  Egy(>- 
tian's  words  true :  for  it  is  said  that,  as  often  as  they  two 
drew  cuts  for  pastime  who  should  have  anything,  or 
whether  they  played  at  dice.  Antonius  always  lost 
Oftentimes  when  uey  were  disposed  to  see  cock-6ght, 
or  quails  that  were  taught  to  fight  one  with  another, 
Ciesar's  cocks  or  quails  did  ever  overcome. — North's 
Plulareh, 

"  Beeomet  a  Fear" — A  "  Fear"  was  a  personage  in 
some  of  the  old  Moralities.  (See  Troilus  and  Cres- 
siDA,  act  iii.  scene  2.^  The  whole  thought  is  borrowed 
from  North's  translation  of  Plutarch. 

"  —  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  minet  m hoop'd,  at  odds, 

Shakespeare  derived  this  from  Plutarch.  The  an- 
cients used  to  match  quails  as  we  match  cocks.  Julius 
Pollux  relates  that  a  circle  was  made,  in  which  the 
birds  were  placed,  and  he  whose  quail  was  first  driven 
out  of  the  circle  lost  the  stake.  We  are  told  by  Mr. 
Marsden  that  the  Sumatrans  practise  these  quail  com- 
bats. The  Chinese  have  always  been  extremely  fond 
of  quail  fighting.  Mr.  Douce  has  given  a  print,  from  an 
elegant  Cninese  miniature  painting,  which  represents 
some  ladies  engaged  at  this  amusement,  where  the  quails 
are  wcVoxMy  inhoofed. — Douck's  lUtutrationa  of  Shake^ 
»peare» 

Scene  V. 

"  —  let  u»  to  billiards" — The  critics  pounce  upon 
this  from  all  quarters.  "The  game  (as  Malone  says) 
was  not  known  in  ancient  times."  The  later  explora- 
tions of  Egyptian  antiquities  have  shown  so  many  uiiex- 
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pected  resemblances  between  tbe  matoms  of  tke  cor 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  those  of  modem  tkiiea.  thtt  it«a. 
not  he  very  surprising  to   find   that   Cieopatn  eic: 
have  amnsed  herself  with  this  very  game.  re4g««i» 
centuries  after  in  France.     Of  enurse  Shakespesre  \ap> 
nothing  of  these  antiquities,  but  be  knew  very  wv£  :>. 
games  of  some  sort,  uniting  exercise  with  msaiBi  «tn- 
terity  and  skill,  were  used  m  nil  refined  and  lai;ir^« 
communides ;  and  because  be  conld  not  exprenn  >'■'■ 
tation  to  such  an  amusement,  in  a  Yagiie  circoDkcssi; 
he  employed  the  fiimiliar  Rng^liafa  wivd  fur  tbe  fB» 
most  like  that  he  supposed  might  bave  been  ^d  e 
old  times. 


<« 


Raim  thou  thyfmitful  ttdimgm  tm  wnne  eon,*' «« 

The  old  text  has  **  Ram  thou/'  etc.,  which  Cfi&tf^ 
tains.  Yet  the  epitheU  "  fruitful**  and  '*  barren"  vt« 
congruous  with  ** rain,"  and  the  oauie  image  Iv^u 
been  used  in  Timok,  ("Rain  aacrificial  whc^ientr<3 
his  ear,")  there  seems  little  doubt  that  ram  is  a  ir<si 
error  for  "  rain." 

"  But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  faer,  if  Autffs^ 
Be  free  and  healthful: — so  tart  a  favonr^  fs. 

We  follow  the  original  leadins,  as  well  as  p®"'* 
tion,  apeemg  with  lOii^ht  that,  tboa  read«  tbe  Jw^^'** 
full  ofcharacteristic  spirit.  The  bulk  of  moden  ^ 
tions  alter,  without  reason,  the  punctuatioo  tha»:— 

Battiiere's  no  goodaen  in  thy  laoe  :  U Aaiaoj 
Be  firee,  und  healthful,    irAy  so  tut  a  faroar 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  f 

"  Not  like  a  formal  man" — ^i.  e.  A  roan  in  hBf«*» 
(See  CoMKDT  or  Errors,  act  v.  scene  1.)  So  in  il* 
Twelfth  Night — "  any  formal  capacity." 

*'  rU  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee." 
A  magnificent  image,  which  Milton  has  honv^ 
and  added  to  its  splendour  of  diction,  by  incnrpois^ 
with  it  the  "  Bar^arico  aurv"  of  Virgfii,  and  sn  scQsi 
custom  of  the  Persian  court: — 

the  fforgeoQS  Esst,  with  fiberal  hand, 

Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 

**  Thou  art  not  what  thou'H  sure  of"—8u<A  »  * 

reading  of  the  original,  which,  though  obscure  from  ^ 

speaker's  hurried  brevity,  I  understand  ss  saying.  »* 

in  a  relenting  moment—"  Thou  (the  bearer} art wam- 

self  the  evil  thing  of  which  you  are  so  certain,  aw  ^ 

not  merit  to  bear  its  odium."    If  the  reader  is  not  «»■ 

fie<i  with  this,  he  may  adopt  the  conjectural  emcwaO* 

of  M.  Mason,  adopted  by  Steven^  :— 

O,  &at  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  tber, 
That  art  not !— What  f  thou'rt  sure  oFt  t 

Scene  VI. 

**  Your  hostages  Ihave,  so  have  fou  mine"  ^^^ 
Sextus  Pompeins  at  that  time  kept  in  Sicilia,  ^^ 
made  many  an  inroad  into  Italy  with  a  grest  number  o 
pinnaces  and  other  pirate-ships,  of  the  which  were  cap 
tains  two  notable  pirates,  Menas  and  Menecrst^  ^"^ 
so  scoured  all  the  sea  thereabouts  that  none  dorst  pMP 
out  with  a  sail.    Furthermore,  Sextus  P«"»l*^°^2t 
dealt  very  friendly  with  Antonius,  for  he  had  poort*"^ 
received  his  mother  when  she  fled  out  of  Itslv  ^ 
Fulvia;  and  therefore  they  thought  good  tonaake  !*•" 
with  him.     So  they  met  all  three  together  by  the  »<«» 
of  Misena,  upon  a  hill  that  runneth  far  into  the  «Mi 
Pompey  having  his  ships  riding  hard  by  at  sncbof- »» 
Antonius  and  Cesar  their  armies  upon  the  ^^J|\j 
directly  over  against  him.     Now,  after  they  had  ip^r 
that  Sextus  Pompeins  should  ha^'e  Sicily  and  ^^jj 


with  this  condition,  that  he  should  rid  tV>e  k* 


•si 


thieves  and  pirates,  and  make  it  safe  for  pf*'^''c^'*'i^ 
withal  that  he  should  send  a  certain  quantity  of  i*'^ 
to  Rome,  one  of  them  did  feast  another,  and  dre^  ^ 
virho  should  begin.  It  was  Pompeins*  chance  to  ^V^ 
them  first.  Whereupon  Antonius  asked  him,  A'fjAL 
shall  we  sup?    There,  said  Pompey;  and  BboweaO"" 
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Admiral  galiey,  which  hud  six  banks  of  oan:  That 
A  He^  is  ray  Ihther's  hoiue  they  have  left  me.  He 
kc  it  to  taunt  Antouiiu,  becaitae  he  had  his  father's 
;«M^,  that  vras  Ponipey  the  Oreat.  So  he  cast  anchors 
k^MT  iiktx>  the  sea,  and  then  built  a  bridge  of  wood  to 
•vey  them  to  his  galley,  from  the  hea<l  of  Mount  Mi- 
a  :  and  there  he  welcomed  them,  and  made  tliem 
)a\  cheer.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  when  they 
[  to  he  merry  with  Antonias'  love  unto  Cleopatra, 
Mian  the  pirate  came  to  Pompey,  and,  whinperittg  in 
I  ear,  naicl  unto  him.  Shall  I  cut  the  cables  of  the  an- 
r>ni,  and  make  thee  lord,  not  only  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
lia,  hilt  of  the  whole  empire  of  Rome  besides?  Pom- 
y,  Vi'wing  paused  awhile  upon  it,  at  length  answered 
in,  Thf  >u  ahouldst  have  done  it,  and  never  have  told  it 
e ;  but  novr  we  must  content  us  with  what  we  have ; 
for  myself,  I  was  never  taught  to  break  my  faith,  nor 

be  counted  a  traitor.  The  other  two  also  did  like- 
ide  feast  htm  iu  their  camp,  and  then  he  returned  into 
icily. — North's  Plutarch. 

"  —  much  TALL  yovih" — "  Tall"  is  used  in  its  old  col- 
»quial  senae,  for  brave^  manly. 

**  At  land,  indeed f 
Thau  doMt  o'krcoujtt  me  ofmyjaiker'9  house f"  etc. 

That  ia — At  land  indeed  thou  dost  exceed  me  in  pos- 
esiiiotis ;  liaving  added  to  thy  own  my  father's  houne. 
*  O'ercount"  seems  to  be  used  ecinivocally,  and  Pom- 
[>ey  perhaps  is  meant  to  insinuate  that  Antony  not  only 
outnumbered,  but  had  overreached  him.  The  circum- 
itatice  of  Antony's  obtaining  the  house  of  Pompey's 
{ather,  the  Poet  had  from  Plutarch. 

**  —  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself"— \.  c. 
Since,  like  the  cuckoo,  that  seizes  the  nests  of  other 
birtls,  you  have  invaded  a  house  which  you  could  not 
build,  keep  it  while  you  can. 

(•'  For  this  is  from  the  presknt") — i.  e.  Foreign  to 
the  object  of  our  present  discussion.  Shakespeare  uses 
the  '*  present"  as  a  substantive  many  times. 

"  —  You  and  I  have  known" — i.  e.  Have  been  ac- 
^iainfed.  80  in  Ctmbeline: — "Sir,  we  have  known 
together  at  Orleans." 

" —  Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversa- 
tion"— *•  Conversation"  is  behaviour;  manner  of  acting 
in  common  life.  "  He  useth  no  virtue  or  honest  conver- 
sation at  all:  Nee  habet  ultum  cum  virtuie  eommer- 
cium." — Barct. 

Scene  VII. 

"  Th^'y  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink" — "  A  phrase 
(says  Warburton^  among  good  fellows,  to  signify  that 
li(|uor  of  another  s  share  which  his  companions  driuk  to 
ease  him.  But  it  satirically  alludes  to  Ciesar  and  An- 
tony's admitting  him  into  the  triumvirate,  in  order  to 
lake  off  from  themselves  the  load  of  envy." 

"  —  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition" — Warbur- 
ton  explains  this  phrase  as  e<iuivaleut  to  one  still  in  use, 
of  "  touching  one  in  a  sore  place." 

"  —  a  PARTISAN  I  could  not  heave" — A  "partizan" 
was  a  weapon  between  a  pike  and  a  halberd ;  not  being 
■0  long,  it  was  made  use  of  in  mounting  a  breach,  etc. 

"  —  They  take  the  flow  0*  the  Nile,"  etc. 

^  Shnkespeare  might  have  found  a  description  of  the 
rise  of  the  Nile,  and  the  eHtimnte  of  plenty  or  scarcity 
thereon  depending,  in  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny. 
The  Nilometer  is  described  in  Leo's  •*  History  of  Africa." 
translated  by  John  Pory.  Both  works  were  published 
at  ilie  beginuiug  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  Wkaie'er  the  ocean  palfs,  or  sky  inclips" — i.  e. 
Every  thing  that  the  ocean  encloses,  or  the  sky  embraces. 

**Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  etnk,"  etc. 
The  modem  reader  will  take  this  in  the  sense  of 
fink-eoionred,  as  if  alluding  to  the  redness  of  the  eyes 
of  the  god  of  Bacchanals — a  good  and  appropriate  sense, 


but  not  tlie  one  in  the  Poet's  mind.  The  old  Latin  and 
English  dictionaries,  and  translators  contemporary  with 
Shdcespeare,  all  show  that  "  pink  eyes "  meant  small 
eyes,  (as  Bishop  Wilkius's  Dicnoxuaj'-^**  Pink-eyed ; 
narrow-eyed.")  Fleming,  in  his  "  Nomenclator,"  gives 
as  synonymous,  **  Ayantfort  petits  yeux  :  that  hath  little 
eytssr^pink-eyed." 

ACT  III.— ScEliK  I. 

i*  Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Grants  scarce  distinction." 

"Grants"  for  affords.  *'Thou  hast  that,  Ventidius, 
which  if  thou  didst  want,  there  would  be  no  distinction 
between  thee  and  thy  sword.  You  would  be  both 
equally  cutting  and  senseless."  This  was  wisdom,  or 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Ventidius  had  told  him  why 
he  did  not  pursue  his  advantages;  and  his  friend,  by 
this  compliment,  acknowledges  them  to  be  of  weight.— 
VVarburton. 

There  is  somewhat  the  same  idea  in  Coriolanus  :— 
Who  sensible  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 

ScKEfE   II. 

"  —  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets"  etc. 

This  whimsical  arrangement  of  words,  as  it  is  here 

jocosely  introduced,  seems  a  passing  sneer  at  the  tastes 

of  the  day,  iu  affecting  this  conceit  in  graver  poetry. 

Thus,  in  Daniel's  eleventh  Sonnet : — 

Yet  will  I  weep,  tow,  pny  to  cruel  shee ; 

Flint,  frost,  disdiuiie,  wcsres,  melts,  and  yields  we  see. 

And  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  "  Excellent  Sonnet  of  a  Nymph," 
printed  in  "  England's  Helicon,"  is  a  tissue  of  this  kind. 

**  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle" — i.  e. 
They  are  the  wings,  that  raise  this  heavy  lumpish  insect 
from  the  gnmnd.  So  in  Macbeth — "  The  shard-bomc 
beetle." 

**  —  and  as  my  furthest  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof" 

**  Band"  and  bond  were  of  old  used  indtscriminately. 
Octavius  charges  his  sister  to  prove  such  as  he  thinks 
her,  and  as  his  amplest  bond  Would  be  given  that  she 
would  prove. 

"  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a  horse,"  etc. 

Stevens  says,  that  "  a  horse  is  said  to  have  a  cloud  in 
his  face  when  he  has  a  black  or  dark-coloured  spot  in 
his  forehead,  between  his  eyes."  It  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  vicious  temper.  Burton  applies  the  phrase  to  an 
ugly  woman.  *'  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though 
she  be  thin,  leane,  chitty-face,  have  clouds  iu  her  face, 
be  crooked,"  etc  —{Anatomy  of  Melancholy.) 

**  What  willingly  he  did  confound" — ^i.  e.  Destroy, 

ScEiVE  III. 

'*  Her  MOTION  and  her  station" — "  Station"  is  the  act 
of  standing,  as  '*  motion  "  is  the  act  of  moving.  So  iu 
Hamlet — "  A  station,  like  the  herald  Mercury." 

"  —  /  repent  me  much 
JTUU  I  so  H4RRIKD  him." 

To  "  harry"  is  to  harass,  to  worry,  to  use  roughly,  to 
vex,  or  molest,  from  the  old  Norman-French  harier,  of 
the  same  meaning,  or  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hergian. 
The  word  occurs  frequentlv  in  our  old  writers.  Thus, 
m  the  "  Revenger's  Tragedy,"  (1607  :)— 

He  harry' d  her  smidst  a  nest  of  pandars. 

So  Nash,  in  his  "  Lenten  Stuff:" — "  As  if  he  were  hetr- 
rying  and  chasing  his  enemies." 

Walter  Scott  revived  the  use  of  the  word  in  his  poems. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  he  not  took'  t"— The  first  edition  has  "hot  looVd,"* 
which  seems  a  clear  misprint,  though  tlie  Pi<^toriaI  edi- 
tion retains  it. 
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"  — did  it  from  hig  teeth" — i.  e.  T»  appearance  only; 
not  aerioasly.  Thiw  Dryden,  in  his  "  Wild  Gallmt:" — 
"  I  am  confident  she  is  only  angry  from  the  teeth  out- 
ward." So  Chapman,  in  his  version  of  the  fifteenth 
"Iliad:"— 

She  laughed,  bat  meerly  from  her  lipi. 

And  Fuller,  in  his  "  Holie  Warre,"  Tbook  iv.  chap.  17:) — 
"  This  bad  breath,  though  it  came  out  from  the  teeth  of 
some,  yet  proceeded  from  the  corrupt  lungs  of  others." 

"  rU  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  STAIK  your  brother.** 

This  seems  so  obscure,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  "stain," 
that  Theobald  changed  it  to  strain,  and  Boswell  sn^. 
gested  stay ;  either  of  which  may  have  been  the  author's 
word.  Yet,  as  we  fitid  in  some  of  the  poets  of  the  time, 
"  stain,"  useid  in  the  sense  of  to  eclipse,  to  throw  in  the 
shade,  it  may  have  been  the  word,  and  is  therefore  re- 
tained. Thus,  among  several  examples  quoted  by  the 
commentators,  we  have,  in  Churchyard's  poem  of 
"Charitie,"(1595)— 

Whose  beauty  staUs  the  fair  Helene  of  Greece. 

Scene  V. 

"  —  denied  him  rivalitt" — i.  e.  Eqnal  rank.  In 
Hamlkt,  Horatio  and  Marcellus  are  styled  by  Bernardo 
"  the  rivals"  of  his  watch. 

*'  —  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps, — no  more" — This  line  is 
sometimes  pointed  and  read  as  if  the  sense  were,  "  Thou 
world  hast  no  longer  a  pair  of  jaws ;"  but  the  sense  is, 
"  Thou  hast  but  one  pair  of  jaws,  and  no  more." 

Scene  VI. 

"Being  an  obstruct" — The  original  has  abstract, 
which  the  edition  of  Knight  retains,  and  several  editors 
defend,  as  meaning  a  separation.  It  seems  clearly  a 
misprint  for  "  obstruct,"  which  is  generally  adopted. 
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" — his  potent  regiment" — i.  e.  Qovernment,  author- 
ity :  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  in  Shakespeare's 
day.  Thus,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  we  have,  "  When 
he  had  resigned  h\A  regiment ;"  and  Lyly,  (in  1597) — 
"  Hecate  in  Philo's  regiment." 

Scene  VII. 

"  Thon  hast  porspoke" — i.  e.  Spoken  against^  or  for- 
bidden. 

"  If  not  denounced  against  us,  why  should  not  we"  etc. 
The  modem  reading  is — 

Is't  nott    Denounce  against  us  why  should  not  we 
With  Malone  and  Knight,  we  follow  the  original,  the 
meaning  of  w4iich  is.  If  there  be  no  special  denunciation 
against  us,  why  should  we  not  be  there? 

—  merely  lose" — i.  e.  Entirely, 

—  TAKE  IN  Toryne" — i.  e.  Gain  by  conquest, 

"  O  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea,"  etc. 

So  when  Antonius  had  determined  to  fight  by  sea,  he 
set  all  the  other  ships  on  fire  but  threescore  ships  of 
Egypt,  and  reserved  only  the  best  and  greatest  galleys, 
from  three  banks  unto  ten  banks  of  oars.  Into  them  he 
put  two-and-twenty  thousand  fighting  men,  with  two 
thousand  darters  and  slingers.  Now,  as  he  was  setting 
his  men  in  order  of  battle,  there  was  a  captain,  a  valiant 
man,  that  had  served  Antonius  in  many  battles  and  con- 
flicts, and  had  all  his  body  hacked  and  cut,  who,  as  An- 
tonius passed  by  him,  cried  unto  him,  and  said,  O  noble 
emperor,  how  cometh  it  to  pass  that  you  trust  to  these 
%nle  brittle  ships  7  What,  do  yon  mistrust  these  wounds 
of  mine,  and  this  sword?  Let  the  Egyptians  and  Fhce- 
niciaiis  fight  by  sea,  and  set  us  on  the  main  laud,  where 
we  use  to  conquer,  or  to  be  slain  on  our  feet.  Antonius 
passed  by  him  and  said  never  a  word,  but  only  beck- 
oned to  him  with  his  hsuid  and  head,  as  though  he  willed 
hhn  tt>  be  of  gcKid  courage,  although,  indeed,  he  had  no 
great  courage  himself. — North's  Plutarch, 
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"Not  in  the  power  ois V — ^An  obacore  jAnsr. 
which  Malone  has  given  the  inoet  probable  sa»^  - 
"  His  whole  conduct  in  the  vwr  is  not  feoadeti  .- 
that  which  is  his  greatest  strength,  (namely,  his  ^ 
force.)  but  on  the  cafMice  of  a  mroman,  who  w^au. 
he  should  fight  by  sea." 

"  —  in  such  distractions" — i.  e.  DetaekviesU. 

Scene  VIII. 

"  —  upon  this  JOMP" — i.  e.    Upon  tlits  hazari,  s  t  \ 
verb  to  "jump"  is  used  in  Macbbth  and  Coriouh 

"  —  CANTLE  of  the  world" — i.  e.  Portion. 

"  —  the  token'd  pestilence" — ^i.  e.  The  pe^-^ 
which  is  mortal,  when  those  spots  appear  en  the  lu 
which  were  called  God's  tokens, 

" —  Yon*  RIBALD  KAO  of  E^ypi" — i.  c.  Thsl^ 
jade — a  natural  burst  of  indignation.  The  c^  ^- > 
print  it  "  ribaudred  nag."  which  Stevens  hascfasu?^'' 
ribald-rid ;  but  the  ancient  form  of  **  rihald  "  was  nv*. 
or  ribauld,  or  ribaudrous,  as  ribaldry  y/ma  spellet]  rjk--i 
rie.  Ribaudred,  then,  seems  to  have  been  a  mfvt  ^^ 
print  for  one  of  the  older  forms  of  •*  rihald."  Thw  <: 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  we  have.  In  the  folios,  "r^^i 
crows,"  "  Has  of  Egypt"  is  also  the  reading  of  bis» 
of  the  modem  editions ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  "  bria^' 
or  ^ad-fly,  the  summer  torment  of  horses  ami  cat^ 
indicates  "nag"  to  be  the  word  intended. 

"  The  BRiZE  upon  her" — i.  e.  The  gad-fly,  so  tnjsb^ 
some  to  cattle  in  summer. 

Scene  IX. 

"  —  He,  at  Pkilippi,  irfl 
His  sword  even  like  a  dancer,"  etc. 
That  is — Cwsar  never  offered  to  draw  his  swoni.  h^ 
kept  it  in  the  scabbard,  like  one  who  dances  with! 
sword  on,  which  was  formerly  the  custom  in  En?l4»i 
A  passage  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  W^eli  exp--*^ 
this  allusion  :— 

1111  honour  be  bought  np,  sad  no  sword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with. 

So,  in  Titus  Androxicus,  we  have,  "  a  dancing  raj*^ 

by  your  side."     The  Poet  ascribes  the  costona  ot  a» 

own  age  to  that  of  Antony. 

"  —  the  MAD  Brutus"—"  Nothing  can  be  more  ^ 
character  than  for  an  infamous  debauched  tyrant  to  di 
the  heroic  love  of  one's  country  and  pabJic  libett^' 
mildness," — Warburton. 

"Dealt  on  likutenantrt" — Stevens  has  well  «i- 

Slained  this  passage,  which  Johnson  and  others  misan- 
enitfKKi.  He  says,  "  Dealt  on  lieutenan'ry"  ««"* 
fought  by  proxy,  made  war  by  his  lieutenunlt,  of  <* 
the  strength  of  his  lieutenants.  In  a  former  scene  refi- 
tidius  says : — 

Cssar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 

More  in  their  officer,  tiian  pcraon.  ^ 

To  "  deal  on  "  anything  is  an  expression  often  nsed  brcii 
writers.  In  Plutarcirs  "  Life  of  Antony,"  Rhakespeait 
found  the  following  words :— *'  They  were  alvvayjJ^ 
fortunate  when  they  made  warre  by  their  lieute^* 
than  by  themselves." 


Scene  X. 

"  As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle4eaf 
To  ilis  grand  sea.* 


f» 
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Capell  explains  this  passage  thus :— "  The  «* 
he  (the  dew^ropj  arose  from."  "  His"  (or  Hi  »^" 
found  in  old  English,  even  where  no  figuretive  cwfi^ 
of  gender  was  intended. 

"  The  circle  of  the  PtoUmies"—\.  e.  The  cro"^^ 
diadem  of  the  E^yptiim  kiuvtt,  which  is  "now  J^^^^yf 
to  thy  grace" — ^i.  e.  now  phiced  within  the  chanc* 
thy  favour  and  pardtm,  or  the  reverse. 
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Scene  XI. 

*'  XuiKKt  and  die" — A»  before  remarked  on  a  par^lel 
aswa^e  of  Julius  Cjbsar,  (act  u.  Bcene  1,)  "think"  is 
n«>cl   in    its  ancient  sense  of  taixioHs  thought^  like  the 

t4&ke  no  thought**  of  our  Kuglish  Bible,  for  he  not 
n^iansp  or  soluitous.  This  seuse  is  so  common  in  old 
In<;lii«h,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  odd 
iteration  of  Hanmer,  adopted  in  aeveral  valuable  edi- 
ionsy  of  "  Drink  and  die.*' 


A« 


—  eticx'd  his  captainship" — i.  e.   (says  Stevens) 
^et  the  mark  of  fallif  upon  it.     So  in  the  Com  cot  or 

biRRORS  I 

and  the  while 

Ilif  man  with  •ciusn  nick*  him  like  a  tboL 


«« 


T'he  iiCRCD  question" — "  Mere**  is  a  boundary ^  and 
to  mere  u  to  mark,  to  <  limit  Spenser  thus  uses  the 
wrord  as  a  ^erb.  ''Question**  is  used,  as  in  Hamlst, 
for  object,  or  subject : — 

theldnc 

That  was  and  ii  the  question  of  tbeae  wars. 

Antooy  'was  the  subject,  to  which  the  whole  war  was 
limited. 

"  T*o  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart  ^ 

And  answer  me  dkclin'd,  sword  against  sword"  etc. 

Johnson  explains  the  passage  thus: — "I  reciuire  of 
Cir*Nir  not  to  depend  on  that  superiority  which  the  com- 
parison of  our  different  fortunes  may  exhibit  to  him,  but 
to  answer  me  man  to  man,  in  this  decline  of  my  age  or 
power." 

"A  messenger  from  Casar." 

There^that  he  sent  Thyreus,  one  of  his  men,  unto 

her,  a  very  wise  and  discreet  man,  who,  bringing  letters 

of  credit  from  a  young  lord  unto  a  noble  lady,  and  that, 

besides,  greatly  liked  her  beau^,  might  easily  by  his 

eloquence  have  persuaded  her.     lie  was  longer  in  talk 

with  her  than  any  man  else  was,  and  the  queen  herself 

also  did  him  great  honour,  insomuch  as  he  made  Anto- 

nius  jealous  ot  him.     Whereupon  Antouius  caused  him 

to  be  taken  and  well  favouredly  whipped,  and  so  sent 

him  unto  CiDsar,  and  bade  him  tell  him  that  he  made 

him  angry  with  him,  because  he  showed  himself  proud 

and  disdainful  towards  him ;  and  now,  specially,  when 

he  was  easy  to  be  angered  by  reason  of  his  present 

misery.     To  be  short,  if  this  mislike  thee,  (said  he,) 

thou  hast  Hipparohus,  one  of  my  enfranchised  bondmen, 

with  thee ;  hang  him  if  thou  wilt,  or  whip  him  at  thy 

pleasure,  Uiat  we  may  cry  quittance.     From  henceforth, 

Cleopatra,  to  clear  herself  of  the  suspicion  he  had  of  her, 

made  more  of  him  than  ever  she  did.     For,  first  of  all, 

where  she  did  solemnize  the  day  of  her  birth  very 

meanly  and  sparingly,  fit  for  her  present  misfortune,  she 

now  in  contrary  manner  did  keep  it  with  such  solemnity 

that  she  exceeded  all  measure  of  sumptuousness  and 

magnificence,  so  that  the  guests  that  were  bidden  to  the 

feasU,  and  came  poor,  went  a%vay  rich.^NoRTH's  PlU' 

torch. 

"  —  hegin  to  SQUARE** — i.  e.  Begin  to  Quarrel. 

"  Say  to  great  Casar  this  in  disputation,'*  etc. 

So  the  old  text,  and  the  sense  is  good.  Say  to  him 
in  discussion,  nothing  but  my  submission.  Yet  there  is 
probability  in  Warburton*8  amendment,  "in  deputa- 
tion"— ^i.  e.  say  you,  as  my  deputy ,  this  to  him. 

**  Like  boys  nnio  a  muss*'—!,  e.  A  scrambler'^  word 
now  considered  only  as  childish  or  vulgar,  but  used  by 
the  best  authors  as  late  as  Dryden,  who  speaks  of  "  a 
muss  of  more  than  half  the  town." 

"  —  one  that  looks  on  pxkdrrs** — Antony  is  compar- 
ing Cleopatra  with  Octavia.  "  One  that  looks  on  /ee<f- 
er«'*  is  one  that  bestows  favours  on  servants.  Eaters, 
"  feeders,'*  were  terms  for  servants  in  the  old  dramatists. 
Gilford  has  shown,  in  a  note  to  the  "  Silent  Woman,** 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken  when  he  interpreted  the 
pAnage  in  the  text  to  mean  that  Antony  was  abused  by 
ThyreuB—by  one  that  looked  on  while  9then  fed. 

Ill 


"  By  the  DiscAHOBRiifG  of  this  pelleted  storm"  etc. 

This  is  the  word  of  the  original,  but  the  invariable 
modem  reading  is  dtseandying;  and  Malone  explains 
that  **  discandy  is  used  iu  the  next  act"  Bat  how  is  it 
used?— 

The  hearts 

Tliat  spanierd  me  at  hecla,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wiahea,  do  diseandy,  melt  their  sweets, 
On  bloaaoming  Cnaar. 

The  expletive  melt  their  sweets  fives  us  the  peculiar  and 
more  forcible  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  hero  used. 
But  the  pelleted  storm,  which  makes  Cleopatra's  brave 
Egyptians  lie  graveless,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  melt- 
ing into  sweetness  of  the  word  diseandying.  To  .i^u^in- 
der  is  to  scatter,  and  so  Dryden  uses  the  word : — 

They  drive,  they  squander,  the  hufs  Beljtisa  fleet. 
To  dis^eander,  we  believe  then,  is  to  dis-squander.  The 
particle  ^m  is,  as  Mr.  Richardson  has  stated,  '*  fre<^uendy 
prefixed  to  woids  themselves  meaning  separation,  or 
partition,  and  augmenting  the  force  of  those  words." 
We  therefore,  without  hesitation,  restore  the  original 
"  disoandering,"  in  the  sense  of  dis-squandering.^-^ 
Knioht. 

** — and  FLEiT** — The  old  word  for  float,  which 
words  were  used  indiscriminately. 

"  —  one  other  oaudt  night" ^.  e.  A  night  of  rejoie* 
ing^from  the  Latin  gaudium.  A  **  gaudy**  day,  in  the 
Universities  and  Inns  of  Court,  is  a  feast  day*  Nares, 
in  explanation  of  the  term,  quotes  from  an  old  play :-« 

A  foolish  QteosU  of  state, 

Which,  like  old  plate  upon  a  goudu  day's 
Brought  fordi  to  make  a  show,  and  that  is  alL 

ACT  IV,— ScEifE  I. 

**  I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time 
Laugh  at  his  ehallenge." 

Upton  would  read — 

He  hath  many  other  ways  to  die :  mean  time 
/iauffh  at  his  challenge. 

This  is  certainly  the  sense  of  Plutareh,  and  given  so  in 
modem  translations ;  but  Shakespeare  was  misled  by 
the  ambiguity  of  the  old  one :— *'  Antonius  sent  again 
to  cballeuge  Cmsar  to  fight  him :  Ciesar  answered,  thai 
he  had  many  other  ways  to  die  than  so.'* — Farmer. 

Scene  II. 

"-—and  cry,  *  Take  all*" — ^i.  e.    Let   the   sarvivor 

"  take  all  ;*'  no  compositions-victory  or  death.    So  iu 

Kino  Lkar: — 

unhouieted  he  nins^ 

And  bids  what  will,  fdks  oU. 

*'  Call  forth  my  household  servants;  leVs  t&^Ught,"  etc. 

Then  Antonius  seeing  there  was  no  way  more  honour- 
able for  him  to  die  than  fighting  valiantly,  he  determined 
to  set  up  his  rest  both  by  sea  and  land.  So,  being  at 
supper,  (as  it  is  reported,)  he  commanded  his  officers 
and  household  servants  that  waited  on  him  at  his  boanl 
that  they  should  fill  his  cup  full,  and  make  as  much  of 
him  as  they  could,  for,  said  he.  You  know  not  whether 
you  shall  do  so  much  for  me  to-morrow  or  not,  or 
whether  you  shall  serve  another  master ;  it  may  be  ^ou 
shall  see  me  no  more,  but  a  dead  body.  This  notwith- 
standing, pereeiving  that  his  friends  ana  men  fell  a  weep- 
ing to  near  him  say  so,  to  salve  that  he  had  spoken  ho 
added  this  more  unto  it,  that  he  would  not  lead  them 
to  battle  where  he  thought  not  rather  safely  to  return 
with  victory  than  valiantly  to  die  with  honour. — North's 
Plutarch. 

"  —  the  gods  YIELD  you  for  U" — In  As  You  Like  It 
we  have  the  fiimiliar  expressioii,  **  God  *ild  you,*'  which 
is  equivalent  to  God  yield  you,  or  God  reward  you. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !" — Boswell  suggests  that  these  inteijec- 
tions  were  intended  to  express  an  hysterical  hiugh ;  but 
the  old  nsage  of  "  ho  *'  was  to  express  slop,  desist— -being 
but  another  form  of  whoe,  still  used  to  horses.    Thns 
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Lord  Bemer,  in  his  "  Froisaart " — "There  was  no  k/t 
between  them;"  and  Barton  ("Anatoniy  of  Melan- 
choly") has,  **  He  u  mad,  mad,  no  whoe  with  him." 

Scene  IIL 

**  Peace f  whai  noise  V\ 

Furthermore,  the  self-Bame  night,  within  a  little  of 
midnight,  when  all  the  city  was  oiriet,  full  of  fear  and 
sorrow,  thinking  what  would  be  the  issue  and  end  of 
this  war,  it  is  said  that  suddenly  they  heard  a  marvel- 
lous sweet  harmony  of  sundry  sorts  of  instruments  of 
music,  with  the  cry  of  a  multitude  of  people,  as  they 
had  been  dancing,  and  had  sung  as  they  used  in  Bac- 
chus' feasts,  with  movings  and  turnings  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Satyrs;  and  it  seemed  that  this  dance  went 
through  the  city  unto  the  gate  that  opened  to  the  ene- 
mies, and  that  all  the  troop  that  made  this  noise  they 
beard  went  out  of  the  city  at  that  gate.  Now,  such  as 
in  reason  sought  the  depth  of  the  interpretation  of  this 
wonder,  thought  that  it  was  the  god  unto  whom  Anto- 
nius  bare  singular  devotion  to  counterfeit  and  resemble 
him  that  did  forsake  them. — North's  Plutarch. 

Scene  VL 

"  —  the  thbek-itook'd  ipotW"— i.  e.  The  ihree-cor' 
nered  world.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  three  cor- 
ners, and  no  more,  were  allowed  the  world ;  but  such 
was  the  language  of  the  times.    Thus  in  King  Josn  : — 

Come  the  tiiree  comen  of  ttie  world  In  anns, 
And  we  wUl  shock  them. 

"  —  sAF*D  the  ftn'n^er"— i.  e.  Made  eafe.  This  is  one 
of  the  only  two  instances  of  this  use  of  the  word,  in  any 
author,  the  other  being  in  Chapman's  **  Odyssey." 

Scene  VIIL 

«<  — tkig  great  faiey" — The  term  "  fiiiry,"  in  former 
time,  was  applied,  not  only  to  imaginanr  diminutive 
beings,  but  also  occasionally  to  witchet,  and  enchatUerg  ; 
in  which  last  sense  it  is  used  in  the  text. 

Scene  IX. 

"  —  RAUOHT  Am" — "  Baught,"  in  olden  English,  was 
the  preterite  of  reach^  and  was  also  used  for  reft;  so 
that  It  may  here  have  either  signification. 

"  —  {order  for  §ea  is  given  f 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven f*')  etc. 

This  passage  is  parenthetical.  Omit  it,  and  Antony 
says,  that  the  foot  soldiers  shall  stay  with  him,  upon  the 
hills  adjoining  to  the  city — 

Where  their  appointmmt  we  may  best  discover. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  need  or  propriety  of  Malone's 
insertion  of  "  Let's  seek  a  spot,*^  or  Bowe's  "  Further 
on,"  before  "  Where  their  appointment,"  etc. 

"  But  being  charged,  we  will  be  etill  by  land,^*  etc. 

That  is — Unless  a  charge  is  made  upon  us,  we  will 
remain  quiet  on  land.  **  But,"  in  this  sense  of  unlesSf  or 
without,  is  often  found  in  old  English,  as  well  as  in  later 
Scotch.    Stevens  quotes  two  lines  from  a  version  of  an 

old  French  romance — 

as  schip  6otfl«  mast; 

Boute  anker,  or  ore,  etc 

"  —  this  ORivx  eharm^* — Some  of  the  editors  of  the 

Ifist  century  print,  without  reason,  "  gay  charms ;"  but 

the  words  mean,  this  deadly  or  destructive  piece  of 

witchcraft.     In  this  sense  the  epithet  "  grave"  is  often 

used  by  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer.     Thus, 

in  the  nineteenth  book : — 

Bat  not  far  hence  the  fittal  minutes  are 
Ot  thy  ^ave  ruin. 

It  seems  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  word 

gravis. 
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"Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  asd  Loosi,''eic. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  game  of  "  finat  and  loose,'"  e 
pricking  at  the  belt  or  girdle  still  practised  by  jussbr 
cheats,  and  which  was  practised  by  the  guxnesia  iibBkr> 
speare's  time,  as  appears  in  an  epigram  oTTbomas  F^r- 
man's,  in  his  collection,  called  **  Run  and  a  Great  Cj»i 
(1614,)  which  is  printed  in  the  Variontm  Shakexfw 
together  with  Sir  John  Hawkins's  description  of  d 
game. 

**  For  poorest  diminutives,  for  i>oi.ts"— We  retaka 
originaL     The  ordinary  reading  is — 

For  puor'at  dimmatlTes  to  dolts ; — 
and  it  is  explained  that  the  poorest  diminutives  are  tb 
smallest  pieces  of  money.  Others  read  ^*  for  d(fi't^- 
diminutives  and  doits  each  meaning  small  iiuid^i 
**  Poor'st  diminutives"  are  the  children  of  the  hambsi< 
condition,  and  classed  with  "dolts" — the  silly  and  isso 
rant  of  a  larger  growth;  the  whole  forming  what  CW 
patra,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  calls  the  ^  shoode? 
varletry"  of  Rome.  We  must,  therefore,  undcniaaa 
"for"  to  mean  for  the  gratificalion  of,  oradoptaacf- 
gestion  by  Malone,  "  be  shown /<^«,"  etc. 

We  have,  with  Knight,  preferred  this  old  reading  ta 
the  later  reading  and  exphmatibn,  because  the  ctrntrii 
does  not  lead  to  the  idea  of  Cleopatra's  being  made  & 
show  for  money,  but  represents  her  as  made  a  pobk 
show  in  Csesar^B  triumph. 

Scene  XL 

"  Was  never  so  emboss'd" — This  word  is  used  ia  d« 
old  hunting  sense,  for  foaming  at  the  mouth* 

Scene  XII. 

"  They  are  black  vesper^s  PAOiAitTs" — T.  Wartoft 
rightly  reminds  us,  that  tne  beauty  both  of  the  expres- 
sion and  the  allusion  is  lost,  unless  we  recoDect  the  ft^ 
quency  and  the  nature  of  these  shows  in  Shakespearrs 
age.  The  following  apposite  passage  fiom  a  seniKHi 
by  Bishop  Hall,  is  cited  by  BosweU:— "  I  feare  »onK 
of  you  are  like  .the  pageants  of  your  gr^t  solemnitk!, 
wherein  there  is  a  show  of  a  soUd  bcwy,  whether  of  a 
lion,  or  elephant,  or  unicome ;  but  if  they  be  carMmr 
look'd  into,  there  is  nothing  but  cloth,  and  sticks,  aod 
ayre." 

"  This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  pieces  a 
poetry  in  8h  akespsarb.  The  splendour  of  the  unagerj. 
the  semblance  of  reality,  the  lohj  range  of  pictoresqae 
objects  bulging  over  the  world,  their  evanescent  nature 
the  total  uncertainty  of  what  is  left  behind,— -sre  yasX 
like  the  mouldering  schemes  of  human  greatness.'  -* 
Hazlitt. 

«  The  rack  rfisKm**"— i.  e.  The  fieeting  away  of  die 
clouds  destroys  the  picture. 

**  My  mistress  lov*d  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely." 

Then  she,  being  afraid  of  his  fury,  fled  into  ^^^ 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  made,  and  there  locked  the 
doors  unto  her,  and  shut  all  the  springs  of  the  locks  ^t° 
great  bolts,  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  unto  Antonio^^ 
teU  him  that  she  was  dead.     Antonius,  believing  it*  ^ 
unto  himself,  What  dost  thou  look  for  further,  hBXonroM, 
sith  spiteful  fortune  hath  taken  from  thee  the  only  M 
thou  haddest,  for  whom  thou  yet  reservedst  thy  ^ 
When  he  had  said  these  words,  he  went  into  a  charoDet 
and  unarmed  himself,  and,  being  naked,  said  tbus:'^' 
Cleopatra,  it  grieveth  me  not  that  I  have  lost  tfay  com 
pany,  for  I  wUl  not  be  long  from  thee;  but  1  sm son? 
that,  having  been  so  great  a  captain  and  emperor,  I  ^ 
indeed  condemned  to  be  judged  of  less  courage  an* 
noble  mind  than  a  woman.     Now  he  had  a  man  of  °'^ 
called  Eros,  whom  he  loved  and  trusted  much,  and  wtxjo 
he  had  long  before  caused  to  swear  unto  him  tha^  ^ 
should  kill  him  when  he  did  command  him,  aad  t^ 
he  willed  him  to  keep  his  promise.    This  man,  dn^ 
ing  his  sword,  lilt  it  up  as  though  he  had  meant  to  b>^ 
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:rickeii  hia  master;  but,  tarning  hit  head  at  one  aide, 
e  thrust  his  sword  iuto  himself,  and  fell  down  dead  at 
is  master's  foot.  Then  said  Antonius,  O  noble  Eros,  I 
riank  thee  for  this,  and  it  is  valiantly  done  of  thee,  to 
ki(»w  me  ^what  I  should  do  to  myself,  which  thou  couldst 
lot  do  for  me.  Therewithal  ne  took  his  sword,  and 
Knist  it  into  his  belly,  and  so  fell  down  upon  a  little 
»«m1.  The  wound  he  had  killed  him  not  presently,  for 
he  blood  stinted  a  little  when  he  was  laid ;  and  when 
Its  came  somewhat  to  himself  aeain,  he  prayed  them 
Viat  >vere  about  him  to  despatch  him;  but  they  all  Hed 
>iit  of  the  chamber,  and  left  him  crying  and  tormenting 
11  iriM^^lf,  until  at  last  there  came  a  secretary  onto  him 
::s%llcd  Diomedes,  who  was  commanded  to  bring  him  in- 
to the  tomb  or  monument  where  Cleopatra  was.  When 
h»5  heard  that  she  was  alive,  he  very  earnestly  prayed 
hi^  men  to  carry  his  body  thither,  and  so  ho  was  carried 
in  hiH  nien*B  arms  into  the  entry  of  the  monument. — 
NoRTH*a  Plittareh. 

*•  —  plkacm'd  arww" — i.  e.  Folded,  iiUerteoven. 
"  —  DISPOSED  fA7A  Ca$ar" — i.  e.  Made  iervM  with. 

ScKNE  XIII. 

"  O  Charmian,  Twill  never  go  from  henee.^ 

Notwithstanding,  Cleopatra  would  not  open  the  gates, 
but  came  to  the  high  windows,  and  cast  out  certain 
chains  and  ropes,  in  the  which  Antonius  was  trussed ; 
and  Cleopatra  tier  own  self,  with  two  women  only  which 
she  had  suffered  to  come  with  her  into  the«e  monuments, 
**  trised"  Antonius  up.     They  that  were  present  to  be- 
hold it  said  they  never  saw  so  pitiful  a  sight;  for  thoy 
plucked  up  poor  Antonius,  all  bloody  as  he  w^as,  and 
drawing  on  with  pangs  of  death,  who,  holding  up  his 
hands  to  Cleopatra,  raised  up  himself  as  well  as  he  could. 
It  was  a  bard  thing  for  the  women  to  do,  to  lift  him  up ; 
hut  Cleopatra,  stooping  do^n  with  her  head,  putting  to 
all  her  strensth  to  her  uttcnnost  power,  did  lift  him  np 
with  much  ado,  and  never  let  go  her  hold,  with  the  help 
uf  the  women  beneath  that  hnue  her  be  of  good  courage, 
and  were  as  sorry  to  see  her  labour  bs  she  herself.     So 
wben  fthe  had  gotten  him  in  after  that  sort,  and  laid  him 
on  a  bed,  she  rent  her  garments  upon  him,  clapping  her 
breast,  and  scratching  her  &ce  ana  stomach.     Then  she 
dried  up  his  blood  that  had  berayed  his  face,  and  called 
him  her  lord,  her  husband,  and  emperor,  forgetting  her 
own  misery  and  calamity  for  the  pity  and  compassion 
she  took  of  him.     Antonius  made  her  cease  her  lament- 
ing, and  called  for  wine,  either  because  he  was  athirst, 
or  else  for  that  he  thought  thereby  to  hasten  his  death. 
When  he  had  dnink  he  earnestly  prayed  her  and  per- 
suaded her  that  she  would  seek  to  save  her  life,  if  she 
could  possible,  without  reproach  and  dishonour,  and  that 
chiefly  she  should  trust  Proculeiiis  above  any  man  else 
about  Caesar;  and,  as  for  himself,  that  she  should  not 
lament  nor  sorrow  for  the  miserable  change  of  his  for- 
tune at  the  end  of  his  days,  but  rather  that  she  should 
think  him  the  more  fortunate  for  the  former  triumphs 
and  honours  he  had  received,  considering  that  while  he 
lived  he  was  the  noblest  and  greatest  prince  of  the 
world,  and  that  now  he  was  overcome,  not  cowardly, 
but  valiaudy,  a  Boman  by  another  Roman. — North's 
Plutarch, 

"  I  dare  not,  dear'* — Cleopatra  dares  not  come  down 
out  of  the  monument,  to  bestow  the  poor  last  kiss. 

"  — BR00CH*D  leilh  me" — ^i.  e.  Adorned  as  with  a 
brooch;  a  name  then  given  to  any  ornamental  jewel. 

"  Your  wife  Octavia^  with  her  modett  eye§ 
And  ttiU  CONCLUSION,"  etc. 

"With  her  sedate  determiiuUion,  silent  coolness  of 
resolution"  explains  Johnson.  But  this  meaning  is 
hardly  conveyoa  by  the  words,  nor  would  such  a  tem- 
per be  specially  offensive  to  Cleopatra.  I  agree  with 
Nares,  (Glossary,)  that  she  meant  "  deep  but  quiet  cen- 
sure, looking  demure  all  the  while."  The  "  conclusion  " 
is  ihe  opinion  formed,  by  inference,  from  observation. 


"QuicKKif  viih  kitsing" — i.  e.  Revive  by  my  kiss*. 
To  "  quicken,"  according  to  Baret,  is  **  to  make  livelie 
and  luttie }  to  make  strong  and  sound ;  to  refreth" 

^  "  —  the  meaneai  chares** — A  "  chare,"  or  char,  is  a 
single  act,  or  piece  of  work ;  a  turn,  or  boiit  of  work, 
(from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  eyran,  to  turn.)  Hence,  a  char- 
woman.  The  word,  now  quite  obsolete  in  England,  is 
still  retained  in  the  United  States,  in  the  form  ot  chore*; 
signifying  any  of  the  smaller  work  about  a  fiirm  or  house, ' 
in  the  sense  nere  used. 

ACT  v.— ScEXE  I. 

"  —  The  round  world 
Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  tireetw. 
And  citizens  to  their  dens" 

The  Johnson  and  Stevens  editors  and  commentators 
agree  in  pronouncing  that  some  wonls  or  lines  have  been 
lost  here,  and  amend  in  several  ways ;  but  we  retain  the 
old  lines  as  first  printed,  and  agree  with  Knight,  that 
nothing  can  more  forcibly  express  the  idea  of  a  geneml 
convulsion  than  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  should 
have  been  hurled  into  the  streets  where  men  abide,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  as  forcibly  thrown  into  the  lions' 
dens.  Of  the  proposed  amendments  the  best  is  that  of 
Maloae,  thus : — 

The  round  world  should  httre  ahook. 
Thrown  hungry  lions  into  civil  streetf,  etc 

"  —  FOLLOWED  thee  to  this" — i.  e.  Hunted  thee  to  this. 

"  —  should  divide 
Our  equalness  to  this." 

That  is — Should  have  made  us,  in  our  equality  of  for- 
tune, disagree  to  a  pitch  like  this,  that  one  of  us  must 
die. 

"A  poor  Egyptian  vet" — ^i.  e.  Yet  an  Egyptian,  or 
subject  of  the  queen  of  Eg}'pt,  though  soon  to  become 
a  subject  of  Rome. 

Scene  II. 

"  Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Tras." 

Malone  says,  ''Our  author  here,  (as  in  Kino  Henrt 
VIII.,  act  V.  scene  1,)  has  attempted  to  exhibit  at  once 
the  outside  and  mside  of  a  building.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  represent  tliis  scene  in  any  way  on  the  stage, 
out  by  making  Cleopatra  and  her  attendants  speak  all 
their  speeches,  till  the  queen  is  seized,  within  the  mon- 
ument." The  higher  interior  elevation  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish stage  has  already  been  noticed,  and  by  its  aid  Cleo- 
patra and  her  two  attendants  were  exhibited  in  the 
monument  above,  in  the  rear  of  the  stage ;  while  the 
Romans  appear  in  front  below. 
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—  and  never  palates  more  the  dvng 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Casar's." 

Voluntary  death    (says  Cleopatra)  is  an  act  which 

boUs  up  change ;  it  produces  a  state — 

Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
Tlio  beg;;ar'B  nurse  and  Cfeaar's  ;— 

which  has  no  longer  need  of  the  gross  and  terrene  sus- 
tenance, in  the  use  of  which  Cs>8ar  and  the  beggar  are 
on  a  level.     It  has  been  already  said  in  this  play,  that— 

— —  our  dungy  earth 
Feeds  man  as  beast 

"  The  Ethiopian  king,  (in  Herodotus,  book  iii.,)  upon 

hearing  a  description  of  the  nature  of  wheat,  replied, 

that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  if  men,  who  eat  nothing 

but  dung,  did  not  attain  a  longer  life." 

Such  is  the  comment  of  Johnson  and  of  Stevens,  which 

gives  the  sense  of  the  author,  if  the  punctuation  be  as 

above,  and  as  it  is  in  the  folio  of  1623,  referring  the 

"nurse"  to  **dung."     But  if  we  read  with  another 

pointing — 

and  never  palaten  more  the  dung ; 

Hie  beggar's  nurac  and  Caasar's — 

the  common  "  nurse"  of  all  men  must  then  refer  to  that 

which  "  ends  all  other  deeds,"  (i.  e.  death.)    I  prefer 

the  former  printing  and  sense. 
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"  —  pr»3f  in  aid  for  kindnets^^^A  phnMe  drawn  6noin 
the  tectiniciil  language  of  the  Englifln  common  law : — 
**  In  real  actions  tne  tenant  may  pra^  in  aid,  or  call  for 
the  aflsistance  of  another  to  help  hira  plead.  Thas  a 
lenaut  for  life  may  pray  in  aid  of  him  tnat  hath  the  re- 
version ;  that  is,  that  ne  be  joined  in  the  action,  and 
help  defend/'  etc.  (III.  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
300.) 

"  Proculeius  and  two  of  the  Ouard"  etc. 

The  Bta^e-direction  is  wanting  in  the  older  editions. 
This  is  adaed  in  the  modem  editions,  from  the  account 
thus  given  in  North's  *'  Plutarch :" — 

"  But  Cleopatra  would  never  put  herself  into  Procu- 
leiiis'  hands,  although  they  spoke  together.  For  Pro- 
culeius  came  to  the  gates,  mat  were  very  thick  and 
strong,  and  surely  barred;  but  yet  there  were  some 
crannies  through  the  which  her  voice  might  be  heard, 
and  so  they  without  understood  that  Cleopatra  demand- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  sons ;  and  that  Procu- 
leius  answered  her  that  she  should  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  not  be  afraid  to  refer  all  unto  Cesar.  After  he  had 
viewed  the  place  very  well,  he  came  and  reported  her 
answer  unto  Cesar,  who  immediately  sent  Callus  to 
speak  once  again  with  her,  and  bade  him  purposely 
hold  her  with  talk  whilst  Proculeius  did  set  up  a  ladder 
against  that  high  window  by  the  which  Antonius  was 
'trised'  up,  ana  came  down  into  the  monument  with 
two  of  his  men,  hard  by  the  gate  where  Cleopatra  stood 
to  hear  what  Gallus  said  unto  her.  One  of  her  women 
which  was  shut  in  the  monument  with  her  saw  Procu- 
Leius  by  chance  as  he  came  down,  and  shrieked  out,  O, 
poor  Cleopatra,  thou  art  taken !  Then  when  she  saw 
Proculeius  behind  her  as  she  came  from  the  gate,  she 
thought  to  have  stabbed  herself  with  a  short  dagger 
she  wore  of  purpose  by  her  side.  But  Proculeius  came 
suddenly  upon  ner,  and,  taking  her  bv  both  the  hands, 
said  unto  her,  Cleopatra,  first  tliou  shaft  do  thyself  Rfeat 
wron^,  and  secondly  unto  Cesar,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
occasion  and  opportunity  openly  to  show  hi^  bounty  and 
mercy,  and  to  give  his  enemies  cause  to  accuse  the 
most  courteous  and  noble  prince  that  ever  was,  and  to 
*  appeacbe'  him  as  though  he  were  a  cruel  and  merciless 
man  that  were  not  to  be  trust^.  So,  even  as  he  spake 
the  word,  he  took  her  dagger  from  her,  and  shook  her 
clothes  for  fear  of  any  poison  hidden  about  her." 

"  —  I  will  eat  no  meal,  FU  not  drink" — i.  e.  I  will  not 
eat,  and,  if  it  will  be  necessary  now  for  once  to  waste  a 
moment  in  idle  talk  of  my  purpose,  I  will  not  sleep 
neither. — ^Johnson. 

"  M^  country**  high  pyrawides" — The  Latin  plural 
o( pyramid ;  used  as  a  word  of  four  syllables  here,  as  it 
Lb  oy  Sandys,  Drayton,  and  other  contemporary  poets. 

"  —  hi*  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world,"  etc. 

Dr.  Percy  thinks  that  **  this  is  an  allusion  to  some  of 
the  old  crests  in  heraldry,  where  a  raised  arm  on  a 
wreadi  was  mounted  on  the  helmet"  To*  "  crest"  is 
to  surmount. 

**  As  PLATES  dropped  from  his  pocket" -^Viecea  of  sil- 
ver  money  were  called  "plates."  So  in  Marlowe's 
**  Jew  of  Malta  :"— 

Ratf  St  thoa  this  Moor  bnt  at  two  hundred  pUtte*  t 
It  is  from  the  Spanish  name  of  silver  money,  piata, 
which,  about  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  was  mtroduced  into 
English. 

"  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt  f" 

Shortly  after  Cesar  came  himself  in  ])erson  to  see  her, 
and  to  comfort  her.  •  •  •  •  •  When  Cesar  had 
made  her  lie  down  ag^in,  and  sat  by  her  bedside,  Cleo- 
patra began  to  clear  and  excuse  herself  for  that  she  had 
done,  laying  all  to  the  fear  she  had  of  Antonius.  Cesar, 
in  contrary  manner,  reproved  her  in  every  point.  Then 
she  suddenly  altered  her  speech,  and  prayed  him  to 
pardon  her,  as  though  she  were  afraid  to  die,  and  desi- 
rous to  live.     At  length  she  gave  him  a  brief  and  me- 
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morial  of  all  the  ready  money  and  treaaore  she  had.  But 
by  chance  there  stood  Seleucns  by,  one  of  her  treasa- 
rers,  who,  to  seem  a  good  servant,  came  straight  to  Ce- 
sar to  disprove  Cleopatra,  that  she  had  not  set  in  all,  but 
kept  many  things  back  of  pui^Dose.  Cleopatra  was  in 
such  a  rage  with  htm,  that  she  flew  upon  hum,  and  took 
him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  boxed  him  well  £a\oar- 
edly.  Cesar  fell  a-laughin^,  and  parted  the  finay.  Alss ! 
said  she,  O  Cesar !  is  not  this  a  great  shame  and  reproach, 
that  thou  having  vouchsafed  to  take  the  pains  to  ccnie 
unto  me,  and  hast  done  me  this  honour,  poor  wretch 
and  caitiflf  creature,  brought  unto  this  pitiful  and  miser- 
able estate;  and  that  mine  own  servantti  should  now 
come  to  accuse  me,  though  it  may  be  X  have  reserved 
some  jewels  and  trifles  meet  for  women,  but  not  for  me 
(poor  soul)  to  set  out  myself  withal,  but  meaning  to  ^ve 
some  pretty  presents  and  gifts  unto  Ck^tavia  and  Livia, 
that,  tliey  making  means  ana  intercession  for  me  to  thee, 
thou  mightest  yet  extend  thy  fiivour  and  mercy  upon 
me  f  Cesar  was  glad  to  hear  her  say  so,  pemading 
hunself  thereby  that  she  had  yet  a  desire  to  save  her  life. 
So  he  made  her  answer,  that  he  did  not  only  give  her 
that  to  dispose  of  at  her  pleasure  which  she  had  kept 
back,  but  further  promised  to  use  her  more  honourably 
and  bountifully  than  she  would  think  for:  and  so  he 
took  his  leave  of  her,  supposing  he  had  deceived  her, 
but  indeed  he  was  deceived  himself. — North's  Piutaxek. 

**  I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause" — To  "project" 
is  to  delineate,  to  shape,  to  form.  So  in  "  Look  About 
You,"  a  comedy,  ( 1600 :) — 

But  quite  ditUke  tiie  profeet  of  your  sutei 

"  —  MODERN  friends" — L  e.  Common,  ordinary. 

"With  one  that  I  have  ired"— "With"  for  by;  a 
common  old  English  idiom,  now  become  merely  collo> 
quial  and  inelegant,  if  not  incorrect 

"  Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons"—^!,  e.  Be  not 
a  prisoner  in  imagination,  when  in  reality  you  are  free. — 

JOHNSOlf. 

"  —  Ctesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey,"  etc. 

Dolabella  sent  her  word  secretly,  that  Caesar  deter- 
mined to  take  his  journey  through  Syria,  and  that  with- 
in three  days  he  would  send  her  away  before  with  her 
children.  When  this  was  told  Cleopatra,  she  command- 
ed they  should  prepare  her  bath,  and  when  she  had 
bathed  and  washed  herself  she  fell  to  her  meat,  and  was 
sumptuously  served.  Now,  whilst  she  was  at  dinner, 
there  came  a  countryman,  and  brought  her  a  basket. 
The  Boldien  that  warded  at  the  gates  asked  him  straight 
what  he  had  in  his  basket.  He  opened  the  basket,  and 
took  out  the  leaves  that  covered  the  figs,  and  showed 
them  that  they  were  figs  he  brought  They  all  of  them 
marvelled  to  see  such  goodly  figs.  The  countryman 
laughed  to  hear  them,  and  bade  them  take  some  it  they 
would.  They  believed  he  told  them  truly,  and  so  bade 
him  carry  them  in.  After  Cleopatra  had  dined,  she  sent 
a  certain  table,  written  and  sealed,  unto  CsDsar,  and 
commanded  them  all  to  go  out  of  the  tombs  where  she 
was  but  the  two  womt.n;  then  she  shut  the  doors  to 
her.  Cesar,  when  he  received  this  table,  and  began  to 
read  her  lamentation  and  petition,  recjuesting  him  that 
he  would  let  her  be  buried  with  Antomus,  found  strai^hf 
what  she  meant,  and  thought  to  have  gone  thither  hmi- 
self:  howbeit  he  sent  one  before  him  in  all  haste  thai 
might  be  to  see  what  it  was.  Her  death  was  venr  8ud> 
den ;  for  those  whom  Cesar  sent  unto  her  ran  thimer  is 
all  haste  possible,  and  found  the  soldiera  standing  at  the 

gite,  mistrusting  nqthing,  nor  underatanding  of  her  death, 
ut  when  they  nad  opened  the  doora  they  found  Cleo- 
patra staric  dead,  laid  upon  a  bed  of  eold.  attired  and 
arrayed  in  her  royal  robes,  and  one  of  her  two  wom^tn, 
which  was  called  Iras,  dead  at  her  feet ;  and  her  other 
woman,  called  Charmian,  half  dead,  and  trembling, 
trimming  the  diadem  which  Cleopatra  wore  upon  her 
head.  One  of  the  soldiera,  seeing  her,  angrily  said  unto 
her,  Is  that  well  done,  Charmian  ?     Very  well,  said  she 
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m,  and  meet  for  a  princess  descended  from  the  race 

0  many  noble  kinst.  She  said  no  more,  hut  fell  down 
id  hard  "by  the  bed.  Some  report  that  this  aspic  was 
mght  onto  her  in  the  basket  with  figs,  and  that  she 

1  commanded  them  to  hide  it  nnder  the  fiff-leaTes, 
it  'when  ahe  should  think  to  take  oat  the  figs  Uie  aspic 
>uld  bite  her  before  she  should  see  her.  Howbeit, 
It,  when  she  should  have  taken  away  the  leaves  from 
»  figa,  she  perceived  it,  and  said.  Art  thou  here  then  7 
id  so,  her  arm  being  naked,  she  put  it  to  the  aspic  to 
I  hitten.  Other  say  again  she  kept  it  in  a  box,  and 
At  she  did   prick  and  thrust  it  with  a  spindle  of  gold, 

that  the  ai^ic,  being  angered  withal,  leapt  out  with 
"eat  fury,  and  bit  her  in  the  arm. — NoftTu  a  Pluiareh. 

" Sofne  squeaking  CUopatra  bot  my  greatness**  etc. 

It  YuiA  been  already  observed,  that  the  parts  of  females 
'ere  played  by  boys  on  our  ancient  stage.    Nash,  in  his 

Pierce  Pennilesse,'*  makes  it  a  subject  of  exultation 
lat  *^  our  players  are  not  as  the  players  beyond  sea, 
tiat  have  ^vhores  and  common  courtesans  to  play  wo- 
men's parts.**  To  obviate  the  impropriety  of  men  rep- 
esentine  ^omon,  T.  Goif,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Raging 
Turk,"  (1631,)  has  no  female  character. 

Tho  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  not  confined  to 
hf)  Cngliah  stage,  for  the  nistory  of  the  French  theatre 
informa  ua  that,  in  the  *'  Cleopatra"  of  Jodelle,  one  of 
^e  earliest  French  tragedies,  the  part  of  the  heroine 
waa  performed  by  the  author,  wno  was  fortunately 
young  and  boyish  m  appearance. 

"  —  Sirrah,  7r«,  go** — "  Sirrah"  was  not  anciently 
an  appellation  either  reproachful  or  injurious;  being 
applied,  with  a  sort  of  playful  kindness,  to  children, 
friends,  and  servants,  and  what  may  seem  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  in  the  present  case,  to  women.     It  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  exclamation,  Sir  ha !  and  we  some* 
times  find  it  in  its  primitive  form,  "A  syr  a,  there  said 
you  wel."     (^Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  1546.) 
The  Hens  tu  of  Plautus  is  rendered  by  an  old  translator, 
Ha  Sirra,     In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  **  Knight  of 
Malta,"  one  gentlewoman  says  to  another,  '*  Sirrah,  why 
dost  thou  not  marry  7" 

"  In  this  WILD  tPorU"— Stevens  and  Dyce  think  that 
the  original  i0vord  was  vUdf  the  old  orthography  for  vile ; 
and  the  misprint  is  one  often  found  in  the  old  dramatists. 
Many  modem  editions  have  **vide  worid,"  which  is 
cleariy  wrong. 


This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and  the  pas- 
sions always  interested.     The  continual  hurry  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  variety  of  incidents,  and  the  quick  succession 
of  one  personage  to  another,  call  the  mind  forward  with- 
ont  intermission  from  the  first  act  to  the  last.     But  the 
pfjwer  of  delightinc  is  derived  principally  from  the  fre- 
quent  changes  of  me  scene ;  for,  except  the  feminine 
arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  which  distinguish  Cleo- 
patra, no  character  is  very  stronely  discriminated.    Up- 
ton, who  did  not  easily  miss  wnat  he  desired  to  find, 
has  discovered  that  the  language  of  Antony  is,  with 
great  skill  and  learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  ac- 
cording to  his  real  practice.     But  I  think  his  diction  not 
distinffuisbable  from  that  of  others.     The  most  tumid 
speech  in  the  play  is  that  which  Cesar  makes  to  Octavia. 
The  events,  of^which  the  principal  are  described  accord- 
ing to  history,  are  produced  without  any  sort  of  connec- 
tion or  cara  of  disposition. — ^Johnson. 

Antoht  and  Cleopatra  does  not  furnish,  perhaps, 
"0  many  striking  beauties  as  Julius  Casar,  but  is  at 
lenst  equally  redolent  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare. 
Antony,  indeed,  was  given  him  by  history,  and  be  has 
bat  embodied,  in  his  own  vivid  colours,  the  irregular 
mind  of  the  Triumvir,  ambitious  and  daring  against  all 
enemies  bot  himself.  In  Cleopatra  he  had  fess  to  guide 
^;  she  is  another  incarnation  of  the  same  passions, 
Tnore  lawless  and  insensible  to  reason,  as  they  are  fotmd 
in  women.    This  character  being  not  one  that  can 
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please,  its  strong  and  spirited  delineation  has  not  been 
sufficiently  observed.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  poetic  origi* 
nality :  tlie  type  was  in  the  courtesan  of  common  life ; 
but  the  resemUanoe  is  that  of  Michael  Angelo's  Sybiln 
in  a  muscular  woman.  In  this  traeedy,  the  events  that 
do  not  pass  on  the  stage  are  scarcefy  made  clear  enough 
to  one  who  is  not  previously  acquainted  with  history ; 
and  some  of  the  persons  i^ipear  and  vanish  a^in  without 
sufficient  cause.  He  has,  in  fiict,  copied  Plutarch  too 
exactly. — Hallam. 

To  these  cold  criticisins,  yet  not  wholly  unjust,  of 
these  two  great  names,  we  may  put  in  contrast  the  more 
fervid  sympathy  of  Coleridge,  of  Campbell,  and  of 
Scott : — 

"  Shakespeare  can  be  complimented  only  by  compari- 
son with  lumself :  all  other  eulogies  are  either  hetero- 
geneous, as  when  they  are  in  reference  to  Spenser  or 
Milton ;  or  they  are  flat  truisms,  as  when  he  is  gravely 

S referred  to  Comeille,  Racine,  or  even  his  own  imme- 
iate  successors,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and 
the  rest.  The  highest  praise,  or  rather  form  of  praise, 
of  this  plajy,  which  I  can  offer  in  my  own  mind,  is  the 
doubt  which  the  perusal,  always  occasions  in  me, 
whether  the  Avtoht  akd  Clbopatra  is  not,  in  all  ex- 
hibitions of  a  giant  power  in  its  strength  and  vigour  of 
maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of  Macbeth,  Liar,  Ham- 
LKT,  and  Othklloi  Feliciter  avdax  is  the  motto  for  its 
style  comparatively  with  that  of  Shakespeare's  other 
works,  even  as  it  is  the  general  motto  of  all  his  workn 
compared  with  those  of  oUier  poets.  Be  it  rememberetl , 
too,  that  thi»  happy  valiancy  of  style  is  but  the  repn*- 
sentative  and  result  of  all  the  material  excellencies  so 
expressed. 

"  This  play  should  be  perused  in  mental  contrast  with 
Romeo  aivd  Juliet; — as  the  love  of  passion  and  appe- 
tite opposed  to  the  love  of  affection  and  instinct.  But 
the  art  displayed  in  the  character  of  Cleopatra  is  prr>- 
found ;  in  this,  especially,  that  the  sense  or  criminality 
in  her  passion  is  lessened  by  our  insight  into  its  depfb 
and  energy,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  cannot  but  net- 
ceive  that  the  passion  itself  springs  out  of  the  habitn:il 
craving  of  a  liccmtious  nature,  and  that  it  is  supporti'd 
and  reinforced  by  voluntary  stimulus  and  sought-for 
associations,  instead  of  blossoming  out  of  spontaneous 
emotions. 

"Of  all  Shakespeare's  historical  pWs,  Aivtont  anh 
Cleopatra  is  by  rar  the  most  wonderful.  There  is  no 
one  in  which  he  has  followed  history  so  minutely,  and 
yet  there  are  few  in  which  he  impresses  the  notion 
.  of  angelic  strength  so  much ;— perhaps  none  in  which 
he  impresses  it  more  strongly.  This  is  greatly  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  fiery  force  is  sustained  through- 
out, and  to  the  numerous  momentary  flashes  of  natiirr 
counteracting  the  historic  abstraction.  As  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  lives  up  to 
trie  very  end  of  this  play,  read  the  last  part  of  the  con- 
cluding scene.  And  if  you  would  feel  the  judgment  a« 
well  as  the  ffenius  of  Shakespeare  in  your  heart's  corn, 
compare  this  astonishing  drama  with  Dryden's  All  fitr 
Love." — Coleridge. 


"  If  I  were  to  select  any  historical  play  of  Shakespeare, 
in  which  he  has  combined  an  almost  literal  fidelity  to 
history  with  an  ec^ual  &ithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of 
nature,  and  in  which  he  superinduces  the  merit  of  skil- 
ful dramatic  management,  it  would  be  the  above  play. 
In  his  portraiture  of  Antony  there  is,  perhaps,  a  flattered 
likeness  of  the  original  by  Plutarch ;  but  the  similitude 
loses  little  of  its  strength  oy  Shakespeare's  softening  and 
keeping  in  the  shade  his  traits  of  cruelty.  In  Cleopa- 
tra, we  can  discern  nothing  materially  different  from 
the  vouched  historical  sorceress ;  she  nevertheless  has  a 
more  vivid  meteoric  and  versatile  play  of  enchantment 
in  Shakespeare's  likeness  of  her,  than  in  a  dozen  of 
other  poetical  copies  in  which  the  artists  took  much 
greater  liberties  with  historical  truth: — he  paints  her 
as  if  the  gipsy  herself  had  cast  her  spell  over  him,  and 
given  her  own  witchcrnfl  to  his  pencil. 
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"  At  the  same  time,  playfally  interesting  to  our  fanc^ 
as  he  makes  this  encbautreas,  he  keeps  us  far  from  a  vi- 
cious sjmpatliy.  The  asp  at  her  bosom,  that  lulls  its 
nurse  asleep,  has  no  poison  for  our  morality.  A  single 
elance  at  the  devoted  and  di^ified  Octana  recalls  our 
homage  to  virtue ;  but  with  delicate  skill  he  withholds 
the  purer  woman  from  prominent  contact  with  the  wan- 
ton  queen,  and  does  not,  like  Dryden,  brin^  the  two  to 
a  scolding  match.  The  latter  poet's  *'  Ail  for  Love" 
was  regarded  by  himself  as  his  master-piece,  and  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  merit ;  but  so  inferior  is  it  to  the 

{trior  drama,  as  to  make  it  disgraceful  to  British  taste 
or  one  hundred  years  that  the  former  absolutely  ban- 
ished the  latter  from  the  stage.  A  French  critic  calls 
Great  Britain  the  island  of  Sliakespeare's  idolaters ;  yet 
so  it  happens,  in  this  same  islaua,  that  Dryden*s  "  All 
for  Love"  has  been  acted  ten  times  ofteuer  than  Shake- 
speare's Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

"  Drydeu*s  Afarc  Autonjf  is  a  'weak  voluptuary  from 
first  to  last.  Not  a  sentence  of  manly  virtue  is  ever 
liMored  by  him  that  seems  to  come  from  himself;  and 
wlieuever  he  expresses  a  moral  feeling,  it  appears  not 
to  have  grown  up  in  his  own  nature,  but  to  nave  been 
planted  there  by  the  influeuce  of  his  friend  Ventidius, 
like  a  flower  in  a  child's  garden,  only  to  wither  and  take 
no  root.  Shakespeare's  Antony  is  a  very  different  being. 
When  he  hears  of  the  death  of  his  firs^wife,  Fulvia,  his 
exclamation,  *  There's  a  great  spirit  gone !'  and  his  re- 
flections on  his  own  enthralment  by  Cleopatra,  mark  the 
residue  of  a  noble  mind.  A  queen,  a  siren,  a  Shake- 
speare's Cleopatra  alone  could  have  entangled  Mark  An- 
tony, while  an  ordinary  wanton  could  nave  enslaved 
Dryden's  hero." — T.  Campbell. 

Walter  Scott,  in  his  edition  of  Dryden's  works,  has 
drawn  an  admirable  critical  parallel  oetween  this  play 
and  the  scarcely  less  splendid  drama  of  "  All  for  Love, 
written  by  Dryden,  in  professed  imitation,  as  he  himself 
says,  of  "the  divine  Shakespeare;"  which,  that  he 
**  might  perform  more  freely,  he  disencumbered  himself 
from  rhyme,"  which  he  had  hitherto,  in  conformity  to 
the  taste  of  his  age,  borrowed  from  France,  considered 
indispensable  to  heroic  dialogue.  As  the  criticism  is 
only  to  be  found  in  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden's  complete 
works,  which  has  never  been  reprinted  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  the  readers  of  this  edition  will  be  grati- 
fied by  finding  it  inserted  here : — 

*'  The  first  point  of  comparison  is  the  general  conduct, 
or  plot,  of  the  tragedy.  And  here  Dryden,  having,  to 
use  his  own  language,  undertaken  to  shoot  in  the  bow 
of  Ulysses,  imitates  the  wily  Antinous  in  using  art  to  eke 
out  his  strength,  and  suppling  the  weapon  before  he  at- 
tempted to  bend  it. 

"Shakespeare,  with  the  license  peculiar  to  his  age 
and  character,  had  diffused  the  action  of  his  play  over 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt ;  but  Dryden,  who  was  well 
aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  simplicity 
and  concentration  of  plot,  has  laid  every  scene  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  By  this  he  guarded  the  audience 
from  that  vague  and  puzzling  distraction  which  must 
necessarily  attend  a  violent  change  of  place.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
unities  depends  upon  preserving  the  deception  of  the 
scene ;  they  are  necessarily  connected  with  intelligibility 
of  the  piece.  It  may  be  true,  that  no  spectator  supposes 
that  the  stage  before  him  is  actually  the  court  of  Alex- 
andria ;  yet,  when  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  let 
it  pass  as  such  during  the  representation,  it  is  a  cruel 
tax,  not  merely  on  his  imagination,  but  on  his  powers 
of  comprehension,  if  the  scene  be  suddenly  transferred 
to  a  distant  country.  Time  is  lost  before  he  can  form 
new  associations,  and  reconcile  their  bearings  with 
ii\\tie  originally  presented  to  him ;  and  if  he  be  a  person 
of  slow  comprehension,  or  happens  to  lose  any  part  of 
xte  dialo^e,  announcing  tlie  changes,  the  whole  be- 
comes unintelligible  confusion.  In  tliis  respect,  and  in 
discarding  a  number  of  uninteresting  characters,  the 
))lan  of  Dryden's  play  must  bo  nnequivocaUy  preferred 
to  that  of  Shakespeare  in  point  of  coherence,  unity,  and 
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simplicity.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this  more  mru 
ful  aiTaugemeut  of  the  story,  that  Dryden  oonteots  him- 
self with  the  concluding  scene  of  Antony's  history,  in- 
stead of  introducing  the  incidents  of  the  war  with  Cneins 
Pompey,  the  negotiation  with  Lepidns,  death  of  his  first 
wife,  and  other  circnmstances,  which,  in  Shakeapeair. 
only  tend  to  distract  our  attention  from  the  main  inte- 
rest of  the  drama.  The  union  of  time,  as  necessary  as 
that  of  place  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  drama,  has.  in 
like  manner,  been  happily  attained ;  and  an  interestb; 
event  is  placed  before  tne  audience  with  no  other  change 
of  place,  and  no  greater  lapse  of  time,  than  can  be  readi- 
ly adapted  to  an  ordinary  imagination. 

"  But,  having  given  Dryden  the  praise  of  sopenor  ad- 
dress in  managing  the  story,  I  fear  he  most  be  fso- 
nounced  in  most  other  respects  inferior  to  his  gnad 
proto^pe.  Antony,  the  principal  cfaarbcter  in  beta 
plays,  is  incomparably  grander  in  that  of  Shakespeare. 
The  majesty  and  generosity  of  the  military  hero  is  hap- 
pily expressed  by  both  poets ;  bnt  the  awful  miu  of 
srandeur,  undermined  by  passion,  and  tottering  to  iti 
tall,  is  hr  more  striking  in  the  Antony  of  Shakespeare. 
Love,  it  is  true,  is  the  predominant,  but  it  is  not  the  uAe 
ingredient  in  his  character.  It  has  usurped  |XMeessioa 
of  his  mind,  but  is  assailed  by  his  original  passions,  am- 
bition of  power,  and  thirst  for  military  fame.  He  is, 
therefore,  often,  and  it  should  seem  natnrally  repn^ 
sented,  as  feelins  for  the  downfiill  of  his  glory  and 
power,  even  so  intensely  as  to  witbdniw  his  thon^ts 
from  Cleopatra,  unless  considered  as  the  cause  oThis 
ruin.  Thus,  in  the  scene  in  which  he  compares  himself 
to  *  black  vesper's  pageants,'  he  runs  on  in  a  train  of 
fantastic  and  melancholy  similes,  having  relaticm  only  to 
his  fallen  state,  till  the  mention  of  Egypt  suddenly  re- 
calls the  idea  of  Cleopatra.  But  Dryden  has  taken  a 
different  view  of  Antony's  character,  and  more  clnselv 
approaching  to  his  tide  of  '  All  for  Ixive.*  *  He  seem» 
not  now  that  awful  Antony.'  His  whole  thoushts  and 
being  are  dedicated  to  his  &tal  passion ;  and  though  a 
spark  of  resentment  is  occasionally  struck  out  by  the  re- 
proaches of  Ventidius,  he  instantly  relapses  into  love- 
sick melancholy.  The  following  beantiful  speech  ex- 
hibits the  romance  of  despairing  love,  without  the  deep 
and  mingled  passion  of  a  dishonoured  soldier,  and  de^ 
throned  emperor:— 

Ant.  [TTkrowin^  kmse^ dottn.] 
Lie  ttiere,  thoa  shadow  of  an  emperor ; 
The  place,  thou  preaaest  on  thy  mother  ewrtii, 
la  all  thy  empire  now :  Now,  it  containa  thee ; 
Borne  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  large. 
When  thou'rt  contracted  in  the  narrow  urn. 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes ;  then,  Octavia, 
For  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  aee  it. 
OctHTia  tncn  will  have  thee  all  her  own. 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widowed  hand  to  Cteaar; 
Caiaar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep, 
To  aee  hia  riTnl  of  the  universe 
Lie  atUl  and  peaceful  there.    Til  tliink  no  more  on'L 
Give  me  aome  music ;  look  that  it  be  sad : 
I'll  aoothe  my  melancholy^.  till  I  swell. 

And  burst  myself  with  sighing [Soft  aisMc] 

"Hs  somewhat  to  mv  humour :  8tiiy,  I  fancy 
Fm  now  turned  wild,  a  c<nnmoner  of  nature ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 
Live  in  a  ahady  forest's  sylvan  scene, 
tijtrctched  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak, 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bank, 
And  look  just  of  a  piece,  as  I  grew  Irom  it : 
My  uncoml>ed  locus,  matted  hke  mistleto, 
Hang  o'er  my  hoary  face ;  a  murmuring  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot 

Ven.  Mcthinka  I  fancy 

Myself  there  too. 

Aut.  The  herd  come  iomplng  by  me^ 

And,  fearlen,  quench  their  thirst,  whfle  1  look  oo, 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citizen. 

"  Even  when  Antony  is  finally  ruined,  the  power  of 
jealousy  is  called  upon  to  complete  his  despair,  and  bt 
is  less  sensible  to  the  idea  of  Cfcsar*s  successful  arn»- 
than  the  risk  of  Dolabella's  rivalling  him  in  the  affections 
of  Cleopatra.  It  is  true,  the  Antony  of  Shakespeare 
also  starts  into  fury  upon  Cleopatra  permittinjg  Tbyreie 
to  kiss  her  hand ;  but  this  is  not  j^ilousy — it  is  pride 
offended,  that  she,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  glorr 
and  empire,  should  already  begin  to  court  the  ftTOor  oi 
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conqueror,  and  %'oachufe  her  hand  to  be  sahited  by 

jc>l  of   Cnnflar*B.'    Hence  Euobarbus,  tlie  witneas  of 

icene,  alludea  immediately  to  the  fury  of  mortified 

ition  and  falling  power : — 

"TIb  better  playing  with  a  lion'i  whelp, 
Than  with  an  old  ono  dying. 

Ha\'iiigy    however,  adopted  an  idea  of   Antony's 
*acter,  rather  suitable  to  romance  than  to  nature,  or 
oiy,  'wre  mutft  not  deny  Dryden  the  praise  of  having 
uisitcly  brought  out  the  picture  he  intended  to  draw. 
liaB  informed  us,  that  this  was  the  only  play  writ- 
tn  please  himself;  and  he  has  certainly  exerted  in  it 
full  force  of  his  incomparable  genius.     Antony  is, 
OMgbout  the  piece,  what  the  author  meant  him  to  be : 
ictim  to  tlie  onmipotence  of  love,  or  rather  to  the  in- 
lation  of  one  engrossing  passion. 
*  In  the    Cleopatra  of  Dr^'den,  there  is  greatly  less 
rit  and  oriciuality  than  in  Shakespeare's.     The  pre- 
ration  of  the  latter  for  death  has  a  grandeur  which 
ta  to   ahamo  the  same  scene  in  Dryden,  and  serves  to 
pport  the  interest  during  the  whole  fifth  act,  although 
itony  has   died  in  th|^c<mcluBioniof  the  fourth.     No 
rcuinatance  can  more  highly  evince  the  power  of 
lakespeare's    genius,  in  spite  of  his  irregularities; 
nee  the  conclu»iou  in  Dryden,  where  both  lovers  die 
.  the  aame  aceue,  and  after  a  reconciliation,  is  infinitely 
lore  artful  and  better  adapted  to  theatrical  efiect. 
*^  In  the  character  of  Vcutidius,  Dirden  has  filled  up, 
nth  ahi-Uty,  the  rude  sketches,  which  Sliakespeare  has 
iroMm  oflT  in  those  of  Scasva  and  Eros     The  rough  old 
Coinan  soldier  is  painted  with  great  truth ;  and  the  quai> 
c\  hetwixt  him  and  Antony,  in  the  first  act,  is  equal  to 
jiy  single  aceuo  that  our  author  ever  wrote,  excepting, 
icrhaps,  that  betwixt  Sebastian  and  Dorax ;  an  opinion 
u  winch  the  judgment  of  the  critic  coincides  with  that 
if  tlie  poet.     It  is  a  pity,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  tills  dialogue  occurs  so  early  in  the  play,  since  what 
fiAlows  is  necessarily  inferior  in  force.     Diyden,  while 
writing  this  scene,  had  unquestionably  in  his  recollec- 
tion the  quarrel  betwixt  Brutus  and  Cassins,  which  was 
\usily  so  great  a  favourite  in  his  time,  and  to  which  he 
liad  referred  as  inimitable  in  his  prologue  to  '  Aureug- 
Zebe.' 

**  The  inferior  characters  are  better  supported  in  Dry- 
den than  in  Shakespeare.  We  liave  no  low  buffoonery 
lu  the  former,  such  as  disgraces  Eiiobarbus,  and  is  hardly 
redeemed  by  his  affecting  catastrophe.  Even  the  Egyp- 
tian Alexaa  acquires  some  respectability  from  his  patri- 
otic attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  from 
his  skill  as  a  wily  courtier.  He  expresses,  by  a  beauti- 
ful ima^e,  the  effeminate  attachment  to  life,  appropriated 
lo  hid  character  and  country : — 

O,  tiiat  I  IciB  could  fear  to  lose  this  being, 
'VVhich,  like  a  snow-ball  in  my  coward  hand. 
The  more  'tis  grasped,  the  faster  melts  away. 

"  The  Octavia  of  Dryden  is  a  much  more  important 
personage  than   in  the  Antony   and   Cleopatra  of 
^Shakespeare.     She  is,  however,  more  cold  and  unami- 
able :  f()r,  in  the  very  short  scenes  in  which  the  Octa%na 
of  Sliakespeare  appears,  she  is  placed  in  ratiier  an  inte- 
resting point  of  view.     But  Dryaen  has  himself  informed 
us,  that  he  was  apprehensive  the  justice  of  a  wife's 
claim  upon  her  husband  would  draw  the  audience  to 
licr  side,  and  lessen  their  interest  in  the  lover  and  the 
mistress.    He  seems  accordingly  to  have  studiedly  low- 
ered the  character  of  the  injured  Octavia,  who,  m  her 
condnct  towards  her  husband,  shows  much  duty  and 
little  love ;  and  plainly  intimates,  that  her  rectitude  of 
conduct  flows  from  a  due  regard  to  her  own  reputation, 
rather  than  from  attachment  to  Antony's  person,  or  sym- 
pathy wth  him  in  his  misfortunes.     It  happens,  Ihere- 
lore,  with  Octavia,  as  with  all  other  very  good  selfish 
Kind  of  people ;  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  feel  any 
thins  for  oer,  as  she  is  obviously  capable  of  taking  very 
^ood  care  of  herself.     I  must  not  omit,  that  her  scold- 
ing vxne  with  Cleopatra,  although  anxiously  justified  by 
the  author  in  the  preface,  seems  too  coarse  to  be  in  char- 
wstcr,  and  is  a  glaring  exception  to  the  general  good  taste 
emced  throughout  the  rest  of  the  jiiece. 


"  It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  contrast  the  beauties 
of  tiiese  two  great  poets,  in  point  of  diction  and  style. 
But  the  reader  will  doubdess  be  pleased  to  qompare  the 
noted  descriptions  of  the  voyage  of  Cleopatra  down  the 
Cvdnus.  It  is  given  in  Shakespeare,  in  act  i.  scene  2. 
Tne  parallel  passage  in  Dryden  runs  thus : — 

The  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  waved  with  gold, 
llie  gentle  winds  were  lodged  in  purple  sails : 
Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  her  couch  were  placed ; 
Where  Hhe,  another  sea-liom  Venus,  lay. 
J^L  No  more :  J  would  not  hear  it 
Ant,  O,  you  must ! 

She  lay.  and  leant  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
And  cast  a  look  so  languishingly  sweet,  ^ 

As  if  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts. 
Neglecting  she  could  tak^them :  Boys,  like  Cupids, 
StcHxl  fanning,  with  their  painted  wings,  the  winds 
That  played  about  her  face  I    But  if  she  smiled, 
A  darting  glory  seemed  to  blaze  abroad: 
That  men's  desiring  e^cs  were  never  wearied. 
But  hung  upon  the  object :  To  soft  flutes 
The  silver  oars  kept  time ;  and  while  they  played. 
The  hearing  save  new  pleasure  to  Uio  sight ; 
And  both  to  moughL    'Twas  heaven,  or  somewhat  more : 
For  she  so  charmed  all  hearts,  that  gazing  crowds 
Stood  panting  on  the  shore,  and  wanted  breath 
To  give  their  welcome  voice. 
Then,  Dolabella,  where  was  then  thy  soul  ? 
Was  not  thy  fury  quite  disarmed  with  murder? 
Didst  thou  not  shrink  behind  me  from  those  eyes. 
And  whisper  in  my  ear.  Oh,  tell  her  not 
That  I  accused  her  of  my  brother's  death  t 

"  In  judging  betwixt  these  celebrated  passages,  we 
feel  almost  alraid  to  avow  a  preference  of  Dryden, 
founded  partly  upon  the  easy  flow  of  the  verse,  which 
seems  to  soften  with  the  subject,  but  chiefly  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  language  and  imagery,  which  is  flowery 
without  diffusiveness,  and  rapturous  without  hyperbole. 
I  fear  Shakes{)eare  cannot  be  exculpated  from  the  latter 
fault ;  yet  I  am  sensible,  it  is  by  siftmg  his  beauties  from 
his  conceits  that  his  imitator  has  been  enabled  to  excel 
him. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  bestow  too  much  praise  on  the 

beautiful  passages  which  occur  so  frequently  in  '  All  for 

Love.'     Having    already  given  several    examples   of 

happy  expres-siun  of  melancholy  and  tender  feelings,  I 

content  myself  with  extracting  Uie  sublime  and  terrific 

description  of  an  omen  presaging   the  downfall    of 

Egypt:— 

Scrap.  Last  night,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one. 
In  a  lone  aisle  of  the  temple  while  I  walked, 
A  whirlwind  rose,  that,  with  a  violent  blast, 
Shook  all  the  dome :  The  doors  around  me  clapt ; 
The  iron  wicket,  that  defends  tiie  vault. 
Where  the  Ions  race  of  Ptolemies  is  laid. 
Burst  open,  and  disclosed  the  mlehty  dead. 
From  out  each  monument,  in  order  placed. 
An  armed  ghost  starts  up :  The  boy-kine  last 
Reared  his  inglorious  head.    A  peal  of  groans 
Then  followc^d,  and  a  lamentable  voice 
Cried, — '  Egypt  is  no  more  I'    My  blood  ran  back, 
My  shaking  knees  against  each  other  knocked ; 
On  the  cold  pavement  down  I  fell  entranced. 
And  so,  unfinished,  left  the  horrid  scene. 

"  Having  quoted  so  many  passages  of  exquisite  poetry, 
and  having  set  this  play  in  no  unequal  opposition  to  that 
of  Shakespeare,  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  mention 
by  what  other  poets  the  same  subject  has  been  treated. 
Daniel,  Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke,  May,  and  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  each  produced  a  play  on  the  fortunes 
of  Antony.  Of  these  pieces  I  have  never  read  the  three 
former,  and  will  assuredly  never  read  the  last  a  second 
time." 


To  this  list  of  English  poets  who  have,  as  Dryden 
phrases  it,  "  tried  the  now  of  Ulysses,"  Scott  might  nave 
added  the  "  False  One"  of  Fletcher,  where  Cleopatra  is 
exhibited  in  what  Shakespeare  makes  her  style  her 
"  sallad  days,"  in  her  youthful  love  for  Julius  Crosar. 
It  is  fidl  of  poetical  b^uty,  but  otherwise  the  heroine, 
a  lovely,  majestic,  and  lofty  personage,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Shakespearian  Cleopatra,  or  much 
with  her  history. 

Above  thirty  tragedies,  in  various  languages,  are  ex- 
tant, of  which  Cleopatra  is  the  heroine,  besides  othen 
;  noticed  in  dramatic  catalogues,  which  have  probably 
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dini  in  muHueript.  That  of  Lady  Pembroke,  the  liiter 
of  Sir  Philip  8jr<meT,  ii  laid  lu  lisvs  been  the  firtt  dra- 
matic  compoaiti'm  by  k  female,  in  Engliib.  It  is,  how- 
«iveT.  not  quite  an  original,  being  an  adaptBtion  and 
tranilation  of  a  French  tragad^,  by  Gamier,  Thi*  poet 
waa  a  Kbolar.  a  atodeiit  and  unilstor  nT  Lhe  Qreek  and 
Lxin  poeta,  eapecially  of  Seneca  and  Lucim ;  and.  wilfa 
much  bad  lule,  hii  Tenca,  of  wbich  I^  Harpe  and  other 
critici   give  ipecimeni,   exhibit  not  a  little   rhetorical 

Slendour.  It  waa  hia  drama,  firat  printed  in  15S0,  wbich 
B  CouDteM  of  Pembruke  tranalaled  and  publidied.  b> 
"Antiiniua,"  in  1593,  and  in  a  aecond  edition  in  ie02. 
Krom  her  rank  and  her  connection  with  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, it  ii  every  way  probable  that  Bhakenpeare  miut 
have  rend  the  book;  and  hit  retentive  memory  may 
hare  tranifuaed  acme  of  ita  tbonghta  into  hii  ovi^  drama, 
itora  are  ailent  on  thli  point,  and 


either  Gan 


irhii  noble 


]  of  thia  edition.  Joddle.  thefalhei 
of  the  French  itase,  had  handled  the  umn  iheme  aome 
yean  before,  and  thtm  are  uid  lo  be  aiiteen  French 
trasediei  on  thi*  lubjecl.  of  which  the  laal  waa  tho 
"Cleopatra"  of  Marmontel — a  aecond-ratu  and  frigid 
piece,  of  lhe  old  claiaic  taate  of  the  French  atage. 

To  these  might  be  added  s  drama  of  a  IW-  nobler 
Mrain,  the  "  Pompee"  of  Comoillc,  of  which  Clropalra 
ii  the  heroine,  in  the  daya  of  the  "mightieat  Julina'a" 
loTsa — not  in  thuae  of  Antony.  The  poet  baa,  to  uae 
hia  own  word*.  "  in  the  eliaracter  of  Cleopatra  preaerveii 
ao  much  resemblance  to  the  origiiml  aa  could  be  enno- 
bled by  the  moat  apleiulid  qualitie*.  I  have  made  her 
(■aya  be)  to  love  oidy  fnnn  ambition,  no  that  ahe  appears 
to  have  no  paaaion  except  so  far  aa  it  may  promote  her 
own  greatneai."    Thie  preaenu  hut  a  cold  counterpart 


■peare'a  Roman  dramas ;  fur,  -wilfa   wrane  bad  Mtt  al 
extravagaikce,  it  ia  fait  of  the  noblest  piwaagei-   Ctsi 
•ddres*  to  the  remaina  of  hia  dead  riral — 
RestH  d*DB  dfloitdim,  doat  ■  peine  Je  polf; 

aflbnls  a  atately  counterpart  to  tfae  manly  grief  dko 
dill*  over  the  (alien  Conolaniia,  or  Antoay'a  \ohf  tiec 
of  the  dead  Bmtns. 

There  are  aeveral  (at  leiwt  fbar)  IlaliaD  lia^nlis-  t 
the  Btnry  of  Antony  uul  Cleopatra.  Of  tbeee  lar  m 
belong!  to  the  litf<rature  of  Europe — the  "Cleopin' 
of  Allieri.  Hti  Cleopalis  ia  a  verv  Btnwioa*  iwi 
fidae,  ambitions,  and  atemly  bad-  I^lia  Antnj  >  ' 
brave  and  credulous  hero,  mDch  Like  lus  Aocesin'  H? 
cules.  wbo"lov(M  not  wiaet  j-,  bat  too  irelL"  Notks 
can  be  mure  br  apart  than  the  Bplendimr  of  Ateaata 
imagery,  the  crowded  variety  of  characters  and  iaciiia 
and  the  bright,  glancing,  quickly-varyiii^  sfasdn  ■■ 
charigea  of  individual  character,  of  the  Shakcapsan 
drama ;  and  the  simple  plot,  tbs  few  Bud  atfooglj  DO'ts: 
peraonagei,  the  hard  and  anahadonred  ontliK  it  tb* 
few,  the  pare  but  often  harsh  aimplicitv  of  atyle.  ranci 
with  none  of  the  leaser  traila  that  give'pcTseoaJ  iaim! 
uality,  in  the  "  Cleopatra"  of  Alfieri.  It  ia,  oemir- 
lesti,  the  work  of  geniui,  and  haa  w>  mach  of  thmiT- 
and  power,  and  bitter  passion,  that  fae  who  reads  AJtrr 
and  doea  not  feel  these  merits,  ia  hardly  able  lo  do  p- 
lice  to  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  SbakesfKan. 

There  are  some  German  plays  on  the  ^aae,  MilifKl 
of  which  the  "  Oclavia"  of  Kciliebne  ia  the  only  ostrf 
which  I  know  any  thing.  It  waa  attemptal  ■*  *  f;* 
experiment  in  dramatic  rhythm,  which  ia  aa' '  '  -^"^ 
not  to  have  been  BucceasTul.  The  intareet  t 
turn*  wholly  on  the  mild  virtoes  of  Octavia- 
kept  its  place  on  the  German  atage,  nor  gained  aoyiw* 
hold  in  Uie  literature  of  Europe. 
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Phk  readers  of  thu  edition  have  seen,  from  the  fre- 
?Tit  quota^ona  in  the  notes,  and  references  to  North's 
*lutarc^,^^  'ho'^'  ▼ery  largely  Shakespeare  was  indebted 
that  translation  for  the  materials  of  his  three  great 
man  historical  tragedies.     The  critics  and  commenta- 
11  have  loeen  ao  sparine  in  their  accounts  of  this  trans- 
ion,  and  one  or  two  of  them  so  unjust,  that  some  ac- 
unt  of  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Jacques 
tnyot,  a  learned  French  priest,  afterwards  bishop  of 
axerre,  translated  into  French  a  selection  of  Plutarch's 
1/ives,"  vrhich   so  charmed  the  "  reading  public "  of 
le  day,  that  he  Mras  urged  to  complete  the  whole;  and 
e  ^raa  rew^arded  with  rich  ecclesiastical  preferment,  to 
naible  him  to  do  so.     His  scholarship  was,  perhaps,  not 
f  the  highest  order,  and  he  was  accosed,  on  the  strength 
>(  some  mistakes  or  ovoreightB  in  his  version,  of  having 
ranslated,  not  from  the  Greek  original,  but .  from  the 
Italian.     This,  however,  was  quite  unfounded,  what- 
3ver  assistance,  as  a  moderate  Greek  scholar,  he  might 
b&ve  received  from  prior  versions.     But  though  not  the 
most  aocarate   of  Grecians,  he  was  a  man  of  taste 
and  talent,  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  (as  he  ob- 
servefb  oC  Platarch)  had  himself  '*  dealt  much  in  weighty 
affairs  of  state,"  had  lived  among  the  highest  and  ablest 
personages  of  his  times,  and,  like  the  old  Grecian  too, 
vras  Viim^f  a  most  delightful  narrator  of  the  events  and 
anecdotes  of  his  own  country.     To  this  he  added  a  re- 
markable command  of  his  own  language,  imperfectly 
Cormed  and  unpolished  as  it  then  was ;  thus  giving  to 
his  translation,  according  to  the  high  authority  of  Racme, 
a  charm  and  grace  which  modem  elegance  and  correct- 
Qem  have  never  equalled.     He  was  thus  enabled  to  ful- 
Bl  his  own  idea  of  the  duty  of  a  good  translator,  which 
(he  says  in  his  preface^  is  "  not  merely  to  render  the 
tneaning  of  his  author,  out  to  reflect  his  very  mind  and 
manner."    The  most  remarkable  proof  ot  the  excel- 
lence of  this  translation  is  that,  though  first  printed  in 
1558,  it  is  still  regarded  as  the  most  agreeable  and  pop- 
ular French  version  of  Plutarch,  although  several  otners 
have  been  since  made,  with  more  scholar-like  accuracy, 
by  eminent  translators.     Within  the  present  century,  it 
MS  been  repeatedly  reprinted  in  Paris,  following  the 
old  French  text,  and  with  no  other  change  than  the  ad- 
dition of  the  notes  of  Brotier,  and  other  modem  scholars. 
In  1579,  Sir  Thomas  North,  an  English  gentleman, 
translated  the  whole  of   Amyot's  translation   of  the 
"  Lives"  into  English,  and  printed  them  in  one  large 
folio.    His  English,  though  now,  in  the  progress  of  tne 
two  languages,  become  more  antiquated  than  Amyot's 
French,  is  as  spirited,  graceful,   and   idiomatic,  with 
tliat  same  undennable  air  of  an  original,  which  is  so 
•eldom  found  in  translations.     He   made  his  version 
very  honestly  from  the  French,  without  professing  any 
Mowledge  of  the  Greek :  printing  it  with  the  tide  of 
"  The  Lives  of  the  noble  Grecians  and  Romaines,  com- 
pared together  by  that  grave  learned  philosopher  and 
njftoriographer,  Plutarke  of  Chaeronea;  Translated  out 
w  Greek  into  French  by  James  Amiot,  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  etc. ;  and  out  of  French  into  English  by  Sir 
Thomas  North,  Knight— L570."     It  was,  of  course,  not 
^  ^'  "ome  errors ;  and  an  epigram  of  the  times,  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Fanner,  thus  assailed  it : — 

'TwM  Greek  at  first,  that  Greek  was  Latin  made, 
TJat  Latin  French,  that  French  to  Englwh  »traid  ; 
Tiica  'twixt  one  Plutarch,  there's  more  difftTcnce 
Tumi  i'  the  same  Englishman  retum'd  from  France. 

This  wag  altogether  unjust ;  for,  whatever  slight  errors 


there  may  be  in  the  sense,  North's  graceful  freedom  of 
style,  and  command  of  all  the  riches  of  our  ancient  lan- 
'  guage,  have  made,  under  aU  these  strange  disadvantages, 
a  translation  breathing  &r  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal than  any  of  the  others,  made  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances,  and,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  of  our  older  literature.  The  present  editor  bought 
his  copy,  of  the  edition  of  1612,  on  the  strength  of  a 
criticism  contained  in  William  Godwin's  rambling  vol- 
ume, entitled  the  **  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips,'* 
rich  in  literary  history  and  excellent  criticism;  and  he 
cannot  better  express  his  own  opinion  of  North's  transa- 
lation  than  by  extracting  Godwin's  remarks:— 

"The  French  critics,  with  one  voice,  acknowledge 
Amyot,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
for  the  prince  of  all  their  writers,  in  translation.  The 
old  English  translation  of  'Plutarch's  Lives/  by  Sir 
Thomas  North,  (1^79,)  has  the  disadvantage  of  oeing 
avowedly  taken  irom  the  French  of  Amyot ;  and  yet  I 
must  confess  that,  till  this  book  fell  into  my  hands,  I  had 
no  genuine  feeling  of  Plutarch's  merits,  or  knowledge 
of  what  sort  of  a  writer  he  was.  The  philosopher  of 
Cheronea  subjects  himself,  in  his  biographical  sketches, 
to  none  of  the  rules  of  fine  writing ;  he  has  not  digested 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  composition,  and  the  dignified 
and  measured  step  of  an  historian ;  but  rambles  just  as 
his  fancy  suggests,  and  always  tells  you,  without  scruple 
or  remorse,  what  comes  next  in  his  mind.  How  beau- 
tiful does  all  this  show  in  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish !  How  aptiy  does  this  dress  correspond  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  thinking  in  the  author !  When  I  read 
Plutarch  in  Sir  Thomas  North,  methinks  I  see  the  gray- 
headed  philosopher,  flill  of  information  and  anecdote— 
a  veteran  in  reflection  and  experience,  and  smitten  with 
the  love  of  all  that  is  most  exalted  in  our  nature ;  pour- 
ing out,  without  restraint,  the  collections  of  his  wisdom, 
as  ne  reclines  in  his  easy  chair,  before  a  cheerful  win- 
ter's blaze.  How  different  does  all  this  appear  in  the 
translation  of  the  Langhomes !  AU  that  was  beautiful 
and  graceful  before,  becomes  deformity  in  the  finical 
and  exact  spruoeness  with  which  they  have  attired  it." — 
(Godwin's  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philipa.^ 

This  well-filled  folio,  of  1250  pages,  ShaKespeare 
studied  diligently ;  for,  not  content  with  drawing  thence 
the  plots  and  main  characters  of  his  Roman  tragedies, 
and  embodying  its  noblest  speeches  into  still  nobler 
verse,  he  has  gathered  up  fiom  different  parts  slight  and 
transient  tints  of  character,  and  entwined  them  into  his 
dialogue,  so  as  to  ^ve  a  matchless  individuality  and 
variety  to  his  historic  person^es,  such  as  we  look  for 
in  vain  amon^  the  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes  of  Cor- 
iieille,  of  Racme,  or  of  Alfieri,  magnificent  as  are  the  con- 
ceptions and  m^estic  as  are  the  personages  of  those 
great  poets. 

Whether  Shakespeare  went  at  all  beyond  his  "  Plu- 
tarch "  for  such  materials,  is  a  question  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  decide.  In  Coriolanus  he  certainly  did  not; 
for,  though  Livy  had  been  translated  before  he  wrote 
that  play,  he  makes  use  of  no  fact  or  circumstance  not 
in  Plutarch.  Had  he  consulted  Livy,  either  in  the  orig- 
inal or  in  Holland's  translation,  he  would  have  found 
several  thouglits  and  expressions  quite  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  Plutarch's  narrative,  and  such  as  he  would 
not  willingly  have  rejected.  But  he  was  evidently  con- 
tent with  the  grand  materials  he  found  in  Plutarcn,  and 
these,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  historical  acces- 
sories— such  as  a  writer  like  Walter  Scott  would  have 
delighted  to  interweave  with  his  main  narrative — ^he 
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hu  enriched  ^th  hu  own  obBerratioil  of  life  and  char 
acter,  uii)  vivilied  by  hit  creative,  life-giying  ioiagi- 
natioD.  In  Julius  Cxsak  aad  Aktout  ikd  Cl>:i)- 
rxTRi.  there  &re  a  few  alliukiDt  and  incideuu  which 
niight  indnce  the  belief  Ihat  he  h^  looked  fnrthcr  into 
Etoinan  history,  though  Plntarch  ia  never  Ion  from  tight. 
Thni,  b  JuLiiig  CxiAR,  Malone  and  others  have  thought 
that  aome  Of  hii  incidents  might  he  traced  to  Suetonius, 
wheen  ''Lives  of  the  Cssan'^  had  elso  been  already 
translated.  lun  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  Locan — 
pmbably  not  directly,  but  through  the  imitation  of  pre- 
ceding dramatists — had  aasisled  to  give  to  the  speeches 
of  Jotius  CiESBr  wniething  uf  that  stately  assumption 
which,  little  suited  aa  it  i«  to  the  character  of  that  moat 
unaffected  of  all  great  men,  is  yet  singularly  like,  iu 
taale  and  style,  to  the  somewhat  arrogant  self^onfiilence  | 
nitd  (welling  declamation  of  the  hero  of  the  "  Pliarsalia."  ' 
The  F.Dglish  render  will  feel  this  as  miich  as  the  classi- 
cal  scholar,  hy  comparing  the  speeches  of  Sbakeipeare'i 
.lulius  with  those  to  the  rebellious  array  and  to  Ihe  pilot, 
in  Ihe  fifth  book  of  the  "  TharHlia,"  as  given  m  iho  ani' 
mated  venion  of  Rowe 


A^in,  in  Kuzom  ird  CLCorATSA,  the  c}ar»V' 
I*pulu»— a  Justice  Shallow  raucd,   by  acrideut  ■-■■ 

"'      "  "  '  lie  pillar  of  the  world  " ia  brooelit  mn  -. 

'  "  ■'     ■  :hbej-oiKlvrhM  Plntaict-. 


the  "  tHpIo 


ancient  sources.  Tlutarch  gives  na  bat  elighl  ml  r 
sient  notices  of  Lepidus,  and  aoxvherd  tlntwi  lus  \ 
ncter.  Yet  Shakespeare's  Lepidus  is.  iu  cinmrv 
and  behaviour,  precisely  liiat  inoAt   cnjptv-  of  nvp 

real  triumvir  ajipears  to  have  beva  actually,  from  i- 
notices  of  him  in  Greek  and  I,aUn  antbw^.  Hi- 
the  hints  in  Plutarch,  connected  with  die  I'  < 
practical  observation  of  folly  in  hi^h  places.  «-«« • 
cient  to  expand  themselves  into  this  grsphic  corom-f 
on  Ihe  odiifTB.  "  yuam  parti  MnpifitiA  rrf^Uur  ■v.; 
so  hiitoriruUy  true  in  the  inilividiial,  or  whcib':- 
Poet  in  Ilijj  COM,  as  in  some  otliers,  vnu  i:ri.^ 
to  a  prior  poet  or  dnunalist  on  lliB  Bnine  BabjcrL  u 
his  desultory  reailing  in  some  olber  <]narteis,  ii  msa 
IaA  frt^  f,.i>.HA  Ar..i  irtAk,^  miimte  inumrvra  Bo  decide. 
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evidently  not  front  lbs  aulhor*!  own  hand : — "  The  Famutu 

.Utorie  of  Trojliu  and  Craueid.    Eicellentty  eipressuig  the  beginmng  of  their  loues,  with  the  coDceited  wodog 

r  pHadaroi  Prince  of  Licia.    Written  by  William  Shakaapeare.    Londcin  Imprinted  for  B.  Bonian  and  H.  Wul- 

ly.     1609 — 4tti."    The  preEiice.  found  in  all  the  copiea  bearing  thii  dtle-page,  i<  ai  fbllowi; — 


'■nitieB.  flock  to  Ibem  for  the  main  grace  ut  their' gntrities :  eapecially  thw  nulhor'i  comedies,  that  are  »  fiented 
u  the  life,  that  they  >erve  for  the  miiiit  coaimon  conuneolariei  of  all  iho  HcCioai  of  our  Uvea,  thowing  nich  a  dei- 
Icrily  and  power  of  wit,  that  the  moil  ilispleued  with  plnys  are  pleaaed  with  bia  comedies.  And  all  inch  dull  and 
heavy.wittod  worldlingi,  u  were  never  capeble  of  the  wit  of  a  comedy,  coming  by  report  of  them  to  bis  renre- 
■enutiDni,  have  fbtmd  that  wit  there  that  they  never  found  in  themselves,  wad  have  puted  better-wttted  than  they 
came ;  feeUng  an  edge  of  wit  set  upoa  them,  more  than  ever  they  dreamed  they  had  brain  to  grind  it  on.  So 
much  and  such  nvoured  salt  of  wit  in  hi*  comedies,  that  they  aeem  (for  their  height  of  pteainre)  to  be  bom  in  that 
Ka  that  brought  forth  Veniu,  Amonf^t  all  there  if  none  more  witty  than  this :  and  had  I  time  I  would  oimment 
upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needi  not,  (ibr  so  much  as  will  make  you  think  yoor  tealem  well  bestowed,)  but  for  so 
lanch  worth,  u  even  poor  I  know  to  be  Btufied  in  it.  It  deservM  such  a  labour,  as  woU  as  the  best  comedy  in 
'tereoce  or  Plaetus:  and  believe  this,  that  when  be  ii  ei^oe.  and  his  comedie*  out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  fur 
Uwiu,  and  set  up  a  new  Cnglish  inquisition.  Take  thia  Tor  a  warning,  and  at  the  peril  of  your  pleesure's  loss,  and 
judgment'i,  refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  less  for  not  being  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  muldtode;  bat 
thank  (brtone  f<ir  the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you,  since  by  the  grand  posseason'  wills,  I  believe,  you  abauld 
bare  pnyed  fbr  them,  isiher  than  have  been  prayed.  And  ao  I  leave  all  such  to  be  prayed  for  (for  the  atatei  of 
their  wits'  healths)  that  will  not  praiw  it.— Cote." 

It  appeara  to  have  been  performed  very  soon  after  this  publication ;  for,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  another 
uansof  the  same  impression,  by  the  same  publiabera,  omitting  the  address  to  the  reader,  and  substituting  the  new 
tide— "  The  Hiilorie  of  Troylua  and  Creaaeida.  A*  it  was  acted  by  the  Kings  Maieitie*  aenianli  at  the  Globe, 
Written  by  William  Shakeapeare." 

The  play  Rnally  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1633,  with  come  alight  additiona.  and  auch  verhal  change*  as  ahow  that 
'1  WIS  tbws  printed  from  a  different  manuscript,  and  probably  one  which,  having  been  tued  for  the  theatrical 
rapiei,  had  received  aome  correction  from  the  author  himaelf  In  the  folio,  aa  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "  thedramalio 
'««k>ot  Shakespeare  are  printed  m  three  diviaiona — '  Comedies,' '  Hiatoriea,' and  'Tragedies;'  and  a  list,  under 
'bwe  headi,  it  inserted  at  the  commencement.  In  that,  Troilds  kHB  CRiasini  is  not  found;  and  it  is  inserted 
near  the  middle  of  the  folio  of  16Q3,  without  any  paging,  excepting  that  the  second  leaf  is  numbered  79  and  BO: 
w  Hgtalnraa  also  do  not  correspond  with  any  other  in  the  series.  Hence  it  waa  inferred  by  Farmer,  thai  the 
"ueniiin  of  Tkoildb  4no  Cniaiim  was  an  afterthought  by  the  pUyer-editois,  and  that  wfaen  the  rest  of  the  folio 
'"<•  prinlHl,  they  bad  not  intended  to  include  it.  It  seems  to  as,  that  there  is  no  adequate  groimd  for  thia  notion,  . 
au  lh>l  the  pecniiar  circunutances  which  we  have  stated  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  aupporition,  that  Thoeldi 
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AND  Crkssioa  was  executed  by  a  different  printer.  The  paging  of  the  folio  of  1623  la  in  aeverBl  placet  isrsz 
and  in  the  division  of  *  Tragedies*  (at  the  head  of  which  Tboilus  akd  Crbssida  is  pbM^ed)  tliere  is  a  boap 
one  hundred  pages.  The  list  of  *  Comedies/  '  Histories,*  and  *  Tragedies/  at  the  beginning  of  ibe  vtkssir.  «i 
most  likely  printed  last,  and  the  person  who  formed  it  accidentally  omitted  Tboilus  and  CKSSsisAf  heecr 
had  been  as  accidentally  omitted  in  the  pagination.  No  copy  of  the  folio  of  1623  is  kno^m,  -vrhich  does  st:: 
lain  Tboilus  and  Crsssida." 

This  is  not  only  a  satisfiustory  solution  of  the  typographicid  irregularity,  but  also  refutes  tlie  wamuMMpAm  hiw 
upon  it,  by  Stevens,  that  '*  perhaps  this  drama  was^not  entirely  of  Shakespeare's  oonstmcficiii,"  aa  '^  it  sppet'?' 
have  been  unknown  to  his  associates,  Heminge  &  Condell,  till  after  the  first  folio  was  almost  printed  off.'* 

The  play  is,  in  all  respects,  a  very  remarkable  and  singular  production ;  and  it  has  perpleiced  roaof  a  cntk!, : ' 
as  usual,  by  smaller  difficulties  of  readings  and  interpretation,  but  by  doubts  as  to  the  aatbor's  design  and  r' 
Its  beauties  are  of  the  highest  order.  It  contains  passages  fimght  with  mond  truth  and  political  wiadocB-:. 
truths,  in  large  and  philosophical  discourse,  such  as  remind  us  of  the  loftiest  diaqnisltions  of  Hooker,  or  J^^. 
Taylor,  on  the  foundations  of  social  law.  Thus  the  comments  of  Ulysses,  (act  i.  scene  3,)  on  the  miivenal  d^ 
tion  of  the  law  of  order  and  degree,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  rebellion  to  its  rule,  either  in  TrnXxxre  or  m.fccr 
are  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  grandest  and  most  instructive  eloquence  of  Burke.  The  piece  adjoimda  too  in  paB?i 
of  the  most  profound  and  persuasive  practical  ethics,  and  grave  advice  for  the  government  of  life ;  as  wfaes.  s  - 
third  act,  Ulysses  (the  great  didactic  organ  of  the  play)  impresses  upon  Achilles  the  consideratioii  of  man*s  api> 
tude  "  for  good  deeds  past,"  and  the  necessity  of  perseverance  to  "  keep  honour  bright. **  Other  aceoes  «jl: 
fervid  with  youthftd  passion  or  rich  in  beautiful  imagery,  are  redolent  with  intense  sweetness  <]£  poetic  ier 
Such  is  that  splendid  exhortation  of  Patroclus  to  Achilles,  of  which  Godwin  has  justly  said,  that  "  a  more  y^'^ 
passage,  if  poetry  consists  in  sublime,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  imagery,  neither  ancient  nor  modem  Ixiik^  ^ ' 
produced." — {Life  of  Chaucer.) 

Bweeti  rouse  jonrwlf ;  and  the  weak,  wnnton  Cupid 
ShaJl  from  voor  neck  unloose  his  amorooa  fokU, 
And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane^ 
Be  shook  to  air. 

Nor  is  there  any  drama  more  rich  in  variety  and  truth  of  character.  The  Grecian  camp  ia  fiDed  with  red  & 
living  men  of  all  sorts  of  temper  and  talent,  while  Thersites,  a  variation  and  improvement  of  the  original  deftx^:^ 
railer  of  the  "  Iliad,"  is,  in  his  way,  a  new  study  of  human  nature,  not  (as  some  writen  view  him)  a  mete  bo^ 
but  a  sort  of  vulgar  and  cowardly  lago,  without  the  "  Ancient's"  courage  and  higher  intellect,  but  with  the  s£f 
sort  of  wit  and  talent,  and  governed  by  the  same  self-generated  malignity.  So,  too,  Ulysses'  aarcastic  sketch  tt 
Ciressida  is  a  gem  of  art,  at  once  arch,  sagacious,  and  poetic. 

With  all  this,  there  is  large  alloy  of  inferior  matter,  such  as  Shakespeare  too  often  permitted  himself  to  t^'  ^ 
filling  up  the  chasms  of  the  scene,  between  loftier  and  brighter  thoughts.    More  especially  ia  there  feltf  by  erf^ 
reader,  a  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  the  whole,  arising  mainly  from  tiie  want  i^  oai?  ^ 
that  effect,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  plot — at  the  desultory  and  purposeless  succession  of  incident  and  dial<^oe.  ^ 
resembling  (as  W.  Scott  well  observes)  **  a  legend,  or  a  chronicle,  rather  than  a  dramatic  compoeitian.''    That  ^o^ 
of  comprising  the  varied  details  of  any  great  work  in  one  view,  and,  while  preserving  the  individoaHty  and  tr^^ 
of  the  parts,  blending  them  in  the  effect  of  one  whole — ^the  ponere  totum  of  Horace — so  essential  to  excellence  s 
all  of  the  higher  works  either  of  art  or  of  literature,  hardly  appean  here.    Yet  it  is  a  power  tiiat  Shakespesre  oe^^ 
wanted  or  neglected,  even  in  his  earlier  comedies ;  and  at  the  date  of  Trolius  and  Crbssida  he  had  exiS^ 
the  highest  proof  of  it,  in  Lear,  Othello,  and  Macbeth.     He  had,  even  in  Henry  IV.  and  other  historical  ^^ 
shown  how  the  less  pliable  incidents  and  personages  of  actual  history,  could  be  made  to  harmonize  in  one  centrtl^Bu 
pervading  interest    In  this  respect  Troilus  and  Crsssida  is  so  singularly  deficient,  that  Walter  Scott  (**1J^<^ 
Dryden")  characterizes  it  as  having  been  "left  by  its  author  in  a  singular  state  of  impeifection;"  while  Dtvimb 
(in  the  prefiice  to  his  own  alteration  of  this  play)  pronounces  that "  the  author  began  it  with  some  fire,"  hat  tost  v 
grew  weary  of  his  task,  and  "  the  latter  part  of  the  tragedy  is  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  drums  and  trompett,  ei- 
cunions  and  akrms ;"  the  charactera  of  Hector,  TroUus,  and  otfaen,  having  been,  in  his  opinion.  "  begun  and  kfi 
unfinished." 

The  plot  and  incidents  present  other  incongruities,  not  easy  of  solution.    The  main  story  is  founded  on  the  o» 
legendary  story  of  Troy,  as  the  middle  ages  received  it ;  Chaucer  having  given  the  leading  idea  of  the  bero  0" 
heroine,  and  the  story  and  other  accessories,  such  as  Homer  never  dreamed  of,  having  been  incorporated  froo 
Lydgate  and  Caxton.    Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  murder  of  Hector  by  Achilles  and  his  Myrnsaf^ 
so  contradictory  to  all  the  notions  Homer  gave  us  of  his  divine  Pelides.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  &e  Grecian  cJot 
are  aU  so  depicted,  and  with  such  minuteness,  as  not  to  permit  a  doubt  but  that  the  andrar  of  these  acenes 
familiar  with  some  contemporary  translation  of  the  "  Iliad."  .    . 

Moreover,  the  style,  and  the  verbal  and  metrical  peculiarities,  suggest  other  questions.    There  is  iQO^  ^ 
play  recalling  the  rhymes  and  the  dialogue  of  the  Poet's  earlier  comedies,  while  the  higher  and  more  conteop 
tive  passages  resemble  the  diction  and  measure  of  his  middle  period — that  of  Measure  for  Mxasvb*,  ^  *^\^ 
It  also  abounds  in  singular  words,  unusual  accentuations,  and  bold  experiments  in  language,  sach  at  Q^ 
indulged  in  during  that  period,  but  to  a  greater  extent  than  can,  I  think,  be  found  in  any  other  pla^.  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Shakespearian  critics  have  found  ample  room  for  theory.    I  havesIreaajDO 
the  supposition  of  Dryden,  and  of  Walter  Scott,  that  the  play  was  left  imperfect,  or  hurried  to  a  condon*    ^ 
Uttie  care,  after  parts  had  been  as  careftdly  elaborated.    Another  set  of  English  commentators,  fivzD  Stv^^ 
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Sejmoar,  have  Batisfied  themselves  that  Shakespeare's  genius  and  taste  had  been  expended  in  improving  the  work 
of  an  inferior  author,  whose  poorer  groundwork  still  appeared  through  his  more  precious  decorations.  This,  Ste- 
vens supposes  might  be  the  "  Troyellesand  Cresseda*'  on  which  Decker  and  Chettle  were  employed,  in  1599,  as  we 
learn  from  Henslowe's  Diary. 

Other  criticfl^  of  a  higher  mood  of  speculation,  have  resolved  all  this  apparent  incongruity  into  some  design  of 
the  author  not  evident,  on  its  face,  to  the  general  reader.  Thus  Coleridge,  after  puzzling  himself  how  to  class 
this  pbiy,  and  confessing  that  he  **  scarcely  knew  what  to  ny  about  it,"  and  that  there  is  "  no  one  of  his  plays  so 
hard  to  characterize,*'  proposes  this  theory : — 

"  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakespeare's  main  object  (or  shall  I  rather  say  his  ruling  impulse  ?)  veas  to 
translate  the  poetic  heroes  of  Paganism  into  tne  not  leas  rude,  but  more  intellectually  vigorous,  and  more  featureivt 
warriora  of  Christian  chivalry,  and  to  substantiate  the  distinct  and  graceful  profiles  or  outlines  of  the  Homeiic  epic 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  romantic  drama — ^in  short,  to  give  a  grand  history-piece  in  the  robust  style  of  .Vlbert 
Durer." 

He  had  before  (in  1802)  transiently  suggested  the  opinion  that  the  drama  was  in  part  ironieal,  or,  I  suppose, 
mock-heroical.  Schlegel,  who  seems,  in  some  way,  to  have  picked  up  ideas  of  Coleridge's,  not  published  tiU  after 
his  death — whether  from  his  unwritten  lectures,  or  from  some  common  source,  it  is  not  clear — carries  this  notion 
farther.  He  asserts  that  Shakespeare,  "  without  caring  for  theatrical  effect,  here  pleased  his  own  malicious  wit ;" 
and  that  the  whble  is  one  continued  irony  of  the  crown  of  all  heroic  tales — ^the  *'  Tale  of  Troy."  The  Poet,  therefore, 
pats  in  the  strongest  light  the  contemptible  nature  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  discord  and  folly  that  marked 
its  progress.  In  short,  it  is  an  heroic  comedy,  parodying  every  thing  in  the  subject  sacred  from  traditional  fame, 
or  the  pomp  of  poetry. 

The  critic  of  the  Pictorial  edition  coincides  with  the  same  notion  of  "  the  grave  irony  of  Troilus  and  Cressida." 
His  philosophical  theory  of  the  play  is  that  of  the  Grerman  critic,  Ulriei,  that "  the  whole  tendency  of  the  play — its 
incidents,  its  characterization — is  to  lower  what  the  Grermans  call  herodom.  Ulriei  maintains  that  '  the  fiir-sighted 
Shakespeare  certainly  did  not  mistake  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  which  a  nearer  intimacy  with  the  high  culture  of 
antiquity  had  produced,  and  would  produce,  upon  the  Christian  European  mind.  But  he  saw  the  danger  of  an 
indiscriminate  admiration  of  this  classical  antiquity ;  for  he  who  thus  accepted  it  must  necessarily  Jhll  to  the  very 
lowest  station  in  religion  and  morali^  ;-^8s,  indeed,  if  we  closely  observe  the  character  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  see  has  happened.  Out  of  this  prophetic  spirit,  which  penetrated  with  equal  clearness  through  the  darkness 
uf  coming  centuries  and  the  clouds  of  a  far-distant  past,  Shakespeare  wrote  this  deeply  significant  satire  upon  the 
Homeric  herodom.  He  had  no  desire  to  debase  the  elevated,  to  deteriorate  or  make  little  the  great,  and  still  less 
to  attack  the  poetical  worth  of  Homer,  or  of  heroic  poetry  in  general.  But  he  wished  to  warn  ^oroughly  against 
the  over>valuation  and  idolatry  of  them,  to  which  man  so  willingly  abandons  himself.  He  endeavoured,  at  the 
same  time,  to  bring  strikingly  to  view  the  universal  truth  that  every  thing  that  is  merely  human,  even  when  it  is 
glorified  with  the  nimbus  of  a  poetic  ideality  and  a  mythical  past,  yet,  seen  in  the  bird's-eye  penpective  of  a  pure 
moral  ideality,  appean  very  small.' " 

I  suppose  that  there  are  very  few  readen,  in  the  practical  and  utilitarian  world  of  England  and  America,  who 
will  give  the  very  practical  Shakespeare  credit  for  so  remote  an  object  as  a  satire  in  which  so  few  of  his  readers  or 
audience  could  possibly  sympathize,  and  which,  in  after  ages,  could  escape  the  observation  of  Dryden,  Johnson, 
Walter  Scott,  and  even  of  the  sagacious  and  over«refining  Warburton.  There  is,  besides,  a  troth  and  spirit  and 
reality  in  the  character  of  the  Grecian  chiefe,  of  Troilus,  and  Thersites,  and  especially  of  C^essida,  in  the  first, 
iiecond,  and  third  acts,  making  them  as  substantial  and  as  life-like  as  any  personages  in  the  great  Boman  tragedies ; 
all  which  seems  quite  irreconcileable  with  their  being  mock-heroic  or  burlesque  personages,  in  any  sense.  The 
high  philosophy  and  the  practical  ethics  of  a  large  portion  of  the  dialogue  are  quite  as  incompatible  with  any  such 
dmign. 

Still,  aU  these  guesses  and  theories,  however  over-refined  and  remote  from  common  perceptions,  and  however 
dogmatic  and  conjectural,  alike  show  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  reader  of  taste  and  discrimination — the  difficulty 
how  a  drama,  which  in  so  many  of  its  parts  displays  all  the  riches  and  energy  of  the  Poet's  mind,  when  at  its  very 
zenith,  should,  as  a  whole,  leave  an  effect  so  impotent  and  incongruous. 

This  result,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  critics  of  the  German  school  to  explain  it  away  into  disguised  envy  or 
otherwise,  is  palpable — the  cause  we  can  but  conjecture ;  and  I  need  not,  therefore,  apologize  for  stating  my  own 
theory.  It  is  this:  In  Bombo  and  Julist,  the  Merrt  Wives  or  Windsor,  and  more  especially  in  Hamlet,  we 
have  the  direct  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare,  after  having  sketched  out  a  play  on  the  fiishion  of 
his  youthful  taste  and  skill,  returned  in  after  yean  to  enlarge  and  remodel  it,  and  enrich  it  with  the  matured  fruits 
of  years  of  observation  and  reflection.  The  same  habit,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  In- 
troductory Bemarks  to  several  of  Xhe  plays,  may  be  traced  in  the  numerous  corrections  and  enlargements  of  other 
earlier  plays,  beginning  with  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  which  fint  appearea  in  print  with  the  annunciation  that  it 
v^^as  "  newly  corrected  and  augmented,"  to  Ctmbelinb,  which  there  is  so  good  reason  to  believe,  with  Coleridge, 
Was  *'  an  entire  refaciemeiUo  "  of  an  early  dramatic  attempt,  remodelled  yean  after,  when  the  author's  **  celebrity 
^  a  poet,  and  his  interest  as  a  manager,  enabled  him  to  bring  forward  the  lordly  laboura  of  his  youth." 

Now,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Collier,  (Preface,)  that  in  the  Stationen'  Begister  is  found  an  entry  of  "  7  Feb.  1602-8, 
Mr.  Roberts.  The  Booke  of  Troilus  and  Cressidee,  as  yt  is  acted  by  my  Lo.  Chamberlens  men."  The  company, 
with  which  Shakespeare  was  connected,  was  known  as  **  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants,"  until  1603 ;  and  this 
Mr.  Roberts  is  ^  same  publisher  who,  two  yean  before,  had  published  the  Midsumkbr-Nioht's  Dream,  and 
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was  thoB  connected,  as  a  publisher,  with  Shakespeare.    It  is  true  that  this  entry  miglit  poasiblj  haTe  beei 
tome  of  the  editors  suppose)  the  play  of  Decker  and  Chettle,  already  mentioned,  mrliich  ^was  in  prepsntis. 
Heuslowe,  in  1599.     But  this  was  afterwards  brought  out  under  the  title  of  "  Agamemnon^"  and  was  heaisii- 
IxMed  for  another  and  a  rival  theatrical  company — the  Earl  of  Nottingham's.     We  have,  moreover,  in  the  "^  H\f.- 
M€utix" — a  contemporary  dramatic  satire,  something  like  Sheridan's  modem  "  Critic  *' — a  direct  ridicule <rfSci- 
speare's  incident  of  Cressida's  receiving  from  Troilns  his  "  sleeve"  as  a  pledge  of  love,  botli  cliaracten  beios  ur 
introduced  in  a  burlesque  interlude.    This  piece,  having  been  written  and  acted  daring  the  reign  of  Z\i£^ 
cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than  1602,  and  must  refer  to  a  *'  TroHus"  of  prior  date,  which   moat  have  beea  Sj^: 
speare's,  unless  we  suppose  the  same  incident  to  have  been  used  in  both  pieces. 

'  This  strong  presumption  of  Shakespeare's  play  having  been  acted,  in  some  form,  before  1602,  is  corrobm'' 
by  still  stronger  internal  indications.  The  original  plot  is  certainly  from  Chaucer's  "  Troilua  and  Creseide,^  ^ 
is  founded  on  the  old  romantic  version  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  many  particulars  in  direct  contradiction  with  tbe  B- 
meric  narrative,  and  in  others  not  at  all  indebted  to  it  This  version  of  the  Trojan  war,  -^with  Caxton  and  Lydfxi 
for  the  author's  guides,  where  he  left  Chaucer,  clearly  furnished  the  original  plot  and  characters.  Tbe  iti^T : 
Calchas,  the  death  of  Hector,  the  Sagittary,  and  many  other  particulars,  all  betray  their  origin  in  these  su'rr^ 
Chaucer's  tale  furnished  a  natural  and  enticing  theme  to  a  young  poet;  and  the  author  of  Boxko  Asrn  Jrur 
before  1595,  might  well  have  preceded  it  with  the  lighter  loves  of  Cressida. 

In  1596,  George  Chapman  published  his  translation  of  the  first  seven  books  of  the  ''  Iliad."  in  a  new  editkr :  2 
1600,  he  increased  the  number  to  fifteen,  which  were  completed  some  years  after.*  Chapman  was  not  (nJj  1 
brother  dramatist,  but,  as  his  biography  informs  us,  a  personal  fiiend  of  Shakespeare's,  who,  there£yre,  could  notb:' 
have  read  this  "  Homer,"  independent  of  its  great  attractiDns  in  itself.  His  translation,  with  moch  redD&Js'^f 
and  extravagance,  and  exhibiting  almost  as  little  of  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  original  as  Pope'«,  yet  breathes  e 
impetuous  and  fiery  animation  which,  with  his  free  and  spirited  versification,  and  his  bold  invention  of  compels. 
(epithets,  render  many  loftier  portions  of  his  version  exceedingly  Homeric.  "Brave  language  are  CbBpmazi 
Iliads,"  said  a  critical  contemporary ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  was  ^miliar  vrith  it  T^ 
author  of  the  first  three  acts  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  certainly  was  so ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  to  me  that  he  bi 
become  acquainted  with  the  true  Homeric  characters  after  his  first  concoction  of  his  play,  and  engrafted  them 
upon  his  own  youthful  production. 

All  the  more  purely  intellectual  portions,  the  moral  and  political  reasonings,  and  some  of  the  nicer  touches  ci 
character,  have  as  much  the  impress  of  afterthoughts,  inserted  in  a  groundwork  of  a  different  taste  and  coiDp*>i 
tion,  as  the  added  passages  of  "  thoughtful  philosophy  "  in  Hamlet  have  when  compared  with  the  dialogne  in  the  &v- 
printed  copy.  On  the  other  hand  the  bustle  and  excursions,  and  stage^irections  of  the  last  act,  are  exactly  ia  tt^ 
melodramatic  taste  of  those  latter  scenes  of  Cymes  line,  which,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  tragedies  (^ 
Shakespeare's  predecessors,  have  been  pronounced  to  be  the  spared  remnants  of  the  original  drama,  almost  vrbclh 
re-written,  after  an  interval  of  many  years. 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  became  satisfied,  perhaps  before  he  had  finished  his  work,  that  the  revised  p^ 
was  little  fitted  for  the  stage,  and  against  his  usual  practice,  at  that  period,  committed  it  to  the  press;  for  it» &^ 
edition  is  not  one  of  those  mutilated  copies  justly  complained  of  by  his  folio  editors,  but  certainly  printed  from  1 
full  and  correct  manuscript.  For  some  reason,  soon  afler  its  publication,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  try  ib  Ac- 
cess upon  the  stage ;  probably  because  the  manager  thought  that  the  Poet's  popularity  would  make  up  for  a^J 
want  of  stage-effect. 

In  such  a  re-casting  and  improvement  of  a  juvenile  work,  unless  it  was  wholly  re-written— which  seems  never 
to  have  been  Shakespeare's  method — the  work  would  bear  the  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  of  its  compo- 
sition, and  with  the  vernal  flush  of  his  youthful  fancy,  it  would  have  its  crudity  of  taste,  but  contrasted  "^th  toe 
matured  fullness  of  thought,  and  the  labouring  intensity  of  compressed  expression,  of  his  middle  career. 

It  affords  some  support  to  this  theory,  that  Coleridge,  in  1802,  classed  this  play  as  belonging  to  an  epoch  of  tbe 
author's  life  when,  with  a  greater  energy  of  poetiy,  and  "  all  the  world  of  thought,"  there  was  still  some  of  tbe 
growing  pains  and  the  awkwardness  of  growth ;  but  when  again,  he  reviewed  the  same  question  of  chronologKv 
classification  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  in  1819,  he  placed  Troilus  and  Cressida  at  the  very  last  point  in  tbe  cra^ 
of  his  genius.  But  at  least  the  theory,  if  not  founded  on  much  positive  evidence,  has  the  merit  of  being  an  hypo- 
thesis solving  all  the  observed  phenomena ;  and  the  Coperuican  theory  of  astronomy  itself  was  adopted,  and  Iod^ 
maintained,  on  no  more  conclusive  proof.  If  more  accurate  investigation  should  overthrow  this  conjectare,  it  ^ 
be  no  great  mortification  to  have  erred,  when  the  most  sagacious  and  accomplished  of  my  prodeceasors  bavenil^ 
before  me. 

The  text  may,  in  the  main,  be  regarded  as  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  All  the  original  editions  were  prin^ 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  Mr.  Collier's  recent  collation  of  the  two  issues  of  the  quarto  editions,  has  fiiniiftheu 
two  valuable  corrections  of  errors  that  ^ad  puzzled  former  editors.  Messrs.  Gifford,  Dyce,  and  other  later  cnOcs, 
have  been  enabled,  by  their  greater  familiarity  with  the  old  dramatists  and  poets,  to  clear  up  other  obflcnntieS' 
There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  places  where  there  appear  any  necessity  to  resort  to  conjectOFal  eineiHv 
tion. 


*  The  first  complete  edition  of  "The  Diaas  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets— Done  according  to  the  Greek,  by  Gcorje  Oitpo'^' 
without  date ;  but  ia  ascertained  to  have  been  published  later  than  1603,  and  before  1611— probably  about  the  last  date. 
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the  preceding  rsma^i,  the  principal  MuretM  of  t]ie  plot  and  character*  have  Hlread;^  been  indicaled ;  Chan- 
' '  C  resAide,"  with  »nw  additknu  or  casual  recollections  of  the  rest  of  the  romantic  venion  of  the  Trnjan  war, 
Id  \iy  Caxton  and  Ljdgate,  forming  the  framework  of  (be  plot,  while  Chapman's  "  Homer"  sen'ed  to  illustrate 
irigiiial  Homeric  characters,  introduced  at  large  in  the  first  three  acts. 

ihiison,  Af  olone,  Sterens,  and  all  the  minor  critics  of  their  achool,  agree  in  overlooking  Chaucer'a  large  share 
le  plot,  and  represent  the  play  as  wholly  fouoded  upon  the  stoiy  of  Caxton  and  Lydgale'a  "  Troye  Bake." 
a  T.  Warton,  usoally  so  accurate,  says,  ("  History  of  English  Poetry,"  sect  iii.,)  that  the  old  French  compila- 
by  Raoiil  le  Fanre,  was  tnmBlated  into  English  pruae,  in  1471,  by  Caiton,  under  the  title  of  the  •'  Rtcaytl  of 
foryem  of  Troy;"  and  from Caxton's book, aflerwards  modemized.ShakeapeBre  borrowed  hi«drBmaorT]toii.u« 


iryofoL 
Chaucei 


'  It  wOiild    be  eitreniety-anjaBt  to  qnit  the  conuderadon  of  Chaucer's  poem  of  '  Troilus  and  Creseide,'  without 
icing  the  liigli  hooour  il  has  receiveil  in  liaviuR  beeu  nutde  the  fouudatiaa  of  one  of  the  plays  of  ShiikeBpeBre. 
ere  tteeinB  to  have  been  in  this  respect  a  sort  orconspiracy,  in  the  commentBtors  npon  Shakespenrp,  Bgaiiiat  the 
uld  English  bard.     In  what  they  have  written  concerning  this  pla^,  they  make  b  very  slight  meution 
.    they  have  not  consulted  his  poem  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  admirable  draniD;  and  they  have 
reed.  b»  far  aa  possible,  W  transfer  to  another  author  the  honour  of  having  supplied  materials  to  the  traeic  artist. 
-.  Jolinson  soys,  '  Shakespeare  has  in  bis  story  followed,  fur  the  greater  part,  the  old  book  of  Caiton,  which  was 
9n  very  popular :  but  the  chamcler  of  Tberaites,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was 
ritteQ  after  ChspmaD  had  published  hij  version  of  Homer.'     Mr.  Stevens  asserts  that  <  Shakespeare  received  the 
-entest  port  ofhis  materials  for  the  structure  of  this  play  from  the  Troye  Bake  of  Lydgate.'     And  Mr.  Malooe 
peatcdty  tresis  the  '  History  of  the  Uetlruction  of  Tro^,  traoslaled  by  Caiton,'  as  '  Shakespeare's  authority'  iu 
le  compoeition  of  this  drama.      •     •     •     •      ly^g  fgct  is,  that  the  play  of  Shakespeare  we  are  here  considerins 

as  for  its  main  foundation  the  poem  of  Chaucer,  and  is  indebted  for  many  accessory  helps  to  the  books  mentioned 
y  the  comiDenlalors.     •••■••••••- 

"  We  are  tiot,  however,  left  to  probability  and  coniect 
'haucer,      Hia  other  sources  were  Chapman's  tianebtio  _  ..    „      .  - 

Histitry  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy.'  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  uo  trace  of  the  particnlar  story  of'  Trojlus 
ad  CieHeide'  among  the  ancients.  It  occurs,  indeed,  in  Lyil^le  and  Caxlon;  but  the  name  and  actions  of  Pan- 
lanis,  a  very  essential  peraonage  in  the  tale  as  related  by  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer,  are  eiitirelj?  wanting,  except 
I  single  mention  of  him  by  Lydgate,  and  that  withaneipreu  reference  to  Chaucer  as  his  authority.  Sbskespeare 
laa  ^eu  Ibe  etorr  of  Chaucer,  with  all  its  imperfections  and  defects,  and  has  copied  the  series  of  lis  incidents  with 
fiis  cDsiomsry  fidelity;  an  exactness  seldom  to  be  found  in  any  other  dramatic  writer." — (Godwin's  Z,t/e  of  Chau- 
rer,  vol.  i.  chap.  16.) 


PROLCCUL 


In  Troy  ibere  liea  the  tcene.    From  ialei  of 

The  princes  orgulons,  their  high  blood  chaTd, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ahipi. 
Fraught  with  the  miniatere  and  imtrumenta 
Of  cruel  war:  Sixty  and  dIdb  that  wore 
Their  crowneta  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  tbrth  toward   Phrygia :   and  their  vow  ii 

To  raoMck  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immurM 

The  raTiata'd  Helen,  Manelam'  queen, 

With  wanton    Paris    sleeps, — and   that's    the 

quarrel. 
To  Tenedos  they  come  ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  bariu  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike    fianghtage :    Now   on    Dardan 

The  fresh  and  yet  unbrnised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  paTilioos :  Priam's  sii-gat«d  city, 
Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Cbetas,  Trojan 
And  Antenorides,  with  masi^  staples. 
And  corresponstve  and  fulfilling  boha, 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Now  eipectadon,  tickling  skittish  spirits, 
On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Groeh, 
Sets  all  on  hazard  i — -And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologae  arm'd, — but  not  in  confidence 
Of^ author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice;  but  suited 
Id  like  conditions  as  our  ailment, — 
To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 
Leaps   o'er   the   Taunt   and   firstlings  of   those 

Beginning  in  the  middle;  starting  thence  away 
To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 
Like,  or  find  fiiult ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are ; 
Now  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 
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Scene  I.— Troy.    Btfort  Pwam's  Palace. 

Enter  Tboilus  armed,  and  Pandarus. 
Tro.  Cnll  bere  laj  varlet,  I'll  unarm  Rxain : 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walla  of  Troy, 
That  Rad  auch  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Koch  Trojau  that  u  master  of  hia  heart, 
Let  him  to  field ;  Troilua,  alas !  hath  uoue. 
Pan.  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  1 
Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  ilulful  to  their 
strength, 
fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fiercenesa  valiant; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  womao'i  tear. 
Tamer  than  aleep,  fonder  than  ignorance, 
Leaa  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 
And  ikiU-lesB  aa  nnprBctis'd  in&ncy. 


Pan.  Well,  1  have  told  yon  enough  of  tU) :  &r 
my  part  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further.  H* 
that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  ee*d> 


Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding :  but  you  must  tarry  il" 
bolting. 

2Vo.  Have  I  not  tarried ! 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting:  bat  yon  most  (airy  Lh« 
leavening. 

7Vo.  Sllll  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening  r  but  here's  yet  in  th* 
word  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  mntiing  of  tbe 
cake,  the  heating  of  theoveo,  end  the  baking:  naj. 
you  must  stay  the  coitUng  too,  or  yon  may  chance 
to  bum  your  lips. 
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SCENK  II. 


TVx>.    Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e*er  she  be, 
loth,  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
Lt  Priam's  royal  table  do  1  sit ; 
Lod  >vhen  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts, — 
>o,  traitor !  i^heo  she  comes ! — When  is  she  thence  ? 
Pa  n  •  AVell,  she  looked  yesternight  fiurer  than  ever 
saiv  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 
'Tro.  I  y^Bs  about  to  tell  thee, — When  my  heart, 
Vs  ivedged  with  a  sish  would  rive  in  twain ; 
Lest  Mector  or  my  mther  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  ^when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm) 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smiie : 
But  sorrow  tluit  is  couch*d  in  seeming  ghdness 
Is  like  that  mirth  &te  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
thau  Helenas,  (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more 
comparison  between  the  women. — ^But,  for  my 
part,  she  is  my  kinswoman ;  I  would  not,  as  they 
term  it,  praise  her, — But  I  would  somebody  had 
heard  her  talk  yesterday,  as  I  did.  I  will  not  dis- 
praise your  sister  Cassandra's  wit ;  but — 

Tro.  O,  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drownM, 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench*d.    I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love :  Thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair; 
Pour* at  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand, 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink. 
Writing  their  own  reproach ;  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygDet*s  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman ; — this  thou  teil*st 

me, 
As  true  thou  telPst  me,  when  I  say  I  love  her ; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay*st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 
Pan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 
Tro,  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 
Pan.  *Faith,  Til  not  meddle  in't.     Let  her  be  as 
she  is :  if  she  be  fiur  *tls  the  better  for  her ;  an  she 
be  not  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands. 
Tro.  Good  Pandarus !     How  now,  Pandarus  ? 
Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel;  ill- 
thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you :  gone 
between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for  my 
labour. 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus?  what, 

with  me  ? 
Pan.  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  she*s 
not  80  fair  as  Helen :  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
she  would  be  as  fiiir  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on 
Sunday.    But  what  care  I?     I  care  not  an  she 
were  a  black-a-raoor ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Tro.  Say  I  she  is  not  fiur  ? 
Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.     She's 
a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father;   let  her  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  so  I'll  tell  her  the  next  time  I  see  her: 
for  my  part,  I'll  meddle  nor  make  no  more  in  the 
matter. 
Tro.  Pandarus, — 
Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me;  I  will 
leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end.- 

[Exit  Pandarus.     An  alarum. 
Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours!   peace, 
mde  sounds ! 
Fools  OD  both  sides !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 


I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar ; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubborn,  chaste,  aeainst  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daimne's  love. 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  Ues,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.     Enter  ^5Eas. 

^ne.  How  now,  prince  Troilus  ?  wherefore  not 

afield? 
Tro.  Because  not  there :  This  woman's  answer 
sorts. 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  ^neas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 
^ne.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 
Tro.  By  whom,  ^neas  ? 

^ne.  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed :  'tis  but  a  scar  to  scorn; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  {Alarum. 

JEne.   Hark!   what  good  sport  is  out  of  town 

to-day ! 
Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  *' would  I  might"  wero 
"  may." — 
But  to  the  sport  abroad : — Are  you  bound  thither  \ 
JEne.  In  all  swift  haste. 

Tro,  Come,  go  we  then  together. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Cressida,  and  Alexander. 

Cres.  Who  were  those  went  by  ? 

Alex.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cres.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eastern  tower, 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale, ' 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  movM : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  hamess'd  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this :  There  is  among  the 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
They  call  him  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se, 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick, 
or  have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts 
of  their  particular  additions ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the 
lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant :  a 
man  into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours, 
that  his  valour,  is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced 
with  discretion :  there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that 
he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any  man  an  attaint 
but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it :  he  is  melancholy 
without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair:  He 
hath  the  joints  of  everything;   but  everything  sn 
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out  of  joint,  tbat  he  U  a  gouty  Biwetti,  many  bands      gbame  nbereof  hath  ever  aince  kept  Sei 
and  DO  nae ;  or  purbUnded  Argus,  all  eyei  lad  do      and  waking. 

Cru.  But  how  ahouU  this  man,  that  mak«i  me  '\  ^""^  Pabdarcs. 

amtle,  make  Hnctor  angrj  I  |  Cret.  Who  comaa  here  T 

Alex.  They  Bay  he  ye>t«rday  coped  Hector  in  Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  PandBm*. 

ihe  battle  and  aOnck  him  down ;  the  disdain  and  'I  Cra.  Hector's  a  gaUant  man. 


AUx    A»  may  be  in  the  world,  lady, 

Pa».  What's  that  ?  what's  that  1 

Cra.  Good  morrow,  uncle  FBudanis. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Creasid :  What  do 
you  talk  of  I — Good  marrow,  Alexander. — -How  do 
you,  cousin T  When  were  you  at  Ilium? 

Ores.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of  when  1  cai 
Was   Hector  armed,  and   gone,  ere  ye  came  to 
Ilium  T  Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  T 

Crei.  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  so;  Hector  was  stiniog  early. 

Ores.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  bw  anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Crei.  So  be  laysliere. 

Pan,  True,  he  was  so ;  I  know  the  cause  too ; 

he'll  ley  about  bim  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that :  and 

there's  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him; 

them  take  heed  of  Troilus;  lean  tell  them  that  too.   ' 

1? 


-.  -  .__....__  better  mm 

of  the  two. 

Cra.  O,  Jupter!  there's  no  compaiison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Usclof ' 
Do  you  know  a  man  if  you  see  hun  ? 

Cra.  At;  if  I  erer  saw  him  before,  and  knew  bim. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say  Troilus  is  Troilns, 

Cres.  Then  yon  aay  as  1  eay ;  for  I  im  nre  hi- 
is  Dot  Hector. 

Pan.  No,  Dor  Hector  is  not  Troilni,  in  tonw  it- 
greea. 

Cra.  'Tia  just  to  each  of  them ;  he  is  idaarU. 

Pan.  Hiraselft    Alas, poor Tn^hu!  IwouUbc 

Cra.  So  he  is. 

Pan.  'Condition,  I  had  gone  barefboC  to  Indib 

Cret.  He  ia  not  Hector. 

Pod.  Himself?  no,  he's  not  himBclf.-'Wanld '> 
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'G   liimself !    Well,  the  goda  are  above.    Time 
&t,  CrieacI,  or  end :  Well,  Troihis,  well — I  would 
heart  '^ere  in  her  body  !*-— No,  Hector  ia  not  a 
:er  mao  than  Troiloa. 
^re^^    Kxcuae  me. 
T*€mm    He  is  elder. 
J^es^    Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 
F^UTt,   71ie  other's  not  come  to*t;  you  shaD  tell 
>  anotlier  tale  when  the  other's  come  to*t.    Hec- 
sliall  not  have  his  wit  this  year. 
Ores.    He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 
JPan.    T^  or  his  qualities ; — 
Ores,    No  matter. 
J^an.   Nor  his  beauty. 

Ores.  "T  would  not  become  him,  his  own*8  better. 
Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece:  Helen 
>rself  s^rore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a 
o'W'ii  fiivour,  (for  so  *tis,  I  must  confess,) — Not 
row^n  neither. 
Ores.   No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 
Ores.   To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 
Pan.   She  praisM  his  complexion  above  Paris. 
Cres.  AVhy,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 
Pan.  So  he  has. 

Ores.  Then  Troilus  should  have  too  much :  if  she 
ym^sed  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than 
US',  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher, 
a  too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  complexion.  I 
had  as  lief  Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended 
Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan,  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cres,  Then  she's  a  meny  Greek,  indeed. 
Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.     She  came  to 
him  the  other  day  into  the  compassed  window, — 
and,  you  know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs 
on  bis  chin. 

Cres.   Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he, 
within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother 
Hector. 

Cres.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter? 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 

turn; — she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to 

his  cloven  chin, — 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy ! — How  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  ^tM  dimpled :  I  think  his 

smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all 

Phrygia. 

Cres.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 
Pan,  Does  he  not? 

Cres.  O  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 
Pan.  Why,  go  to  then. — But  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  toves  Troilus, — 

Cru.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you'll 
prove  it  so. 

Pan,  Troilus?  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more 
than  1  esteem  an  addle  egir. 

Cres.  If  you  k>ve  an  addle  egg  as  weU  as  you  love 
ao  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how 
she  tickled  his  chin ! — Indeed,  she  has  a  marvellous 
white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Cres.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan,  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white 
hair  on  his  chin. 
Cres,  Alas,  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  b  richer. 
P^n,  But  there  was  such  laughing; — Queen 
nncubs  laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 
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Cres.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  hughed. 

Cres.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire  under 
the  pot  of  her  eyes : — Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  ? 

Pan.,  And  Hector  laughed. 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  thia  laughing 

Pan.  Many,  at  the  white  hair  thi^  Helen  spied 
on  Troilus'  chin. 

Cres.  An't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  shouM  have 
laughed  too. 

Pan,  They  hughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  as 
at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  **  Here's  but  two  and  fifty  hairs 
on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white." 

Cres.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That's  true;  make  no  question  of  that. 
**  Two  and  fifty  hairs,"  ouoth  he,  **  and  one  white : 
That  white  hair  is  my  nther,  and  all  the  rest  are 
his  sons."  **  Jupiter !"  quoth  she,  '*  which  of  these 
hairs  is  Paris  my  husband  ?'*  **  The  forked  one," 
ouoth  he,  *'  pluck  it  out,  and  give  it  him."  But, 
tnera  was  such  laughing!  and  Helen  so  blushed, 
and  Paris  so  chafed,  and  all  the  rest  so  laughedt 
that  it  passed. 

Cres.  So  let  it  now;  for  it  has  been  a  great 
while  goinff  by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday; 
think  on't. 

Cres.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  1*11  be  sworn  'tis  true ;  he  will  weep  you, 
an  'twere  a  man  born  in  April. 

Cres.  And  I'U  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere  a 
nettle  against  May.  [A  retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field: 
Shall  we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they 
pass  toward  Ilium?  good  niece,  do;  sweet  niece 
Cressida. 

Cres.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  phce; 
here  we  may  see  most  bravely :  I'll  tell  you  them 
all  by  their  names,  as  they  pass  by ;  •  but  mark 
Troilus  above  the  rest. 

iBNEAS  passes  over  the  stage. 

Cres.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan.  That's  ^neas :  Is  not  that  a  brave  man  ? 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you. 
But  mark  Troilus ;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that? 

Aif  TENOR  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I 
can  tell  you;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough:  he's 
one  o'  the  soundest  judgment  in  Troy,  whosoever, 
and  a  proper  man  of  person: — When  comes 
Troilus  ? — I'U  show  you  Troilus  anon ;  if  he  see 
me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me. 

Cres.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cres.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 

Hector  pcLsses  over. 

Pan.  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that : 
there's  a  fellow ! — Go  thy  way,  Hector ! — There's 
a  brave  man,  niece. — O  brave  Hector ! — Look,  how 
he  looks !  there's  a  countenance !  Is't  not  a  brave 
man? 

Cres.  O,  a  brave  man ! 

Pan.  Is  'a  not?  It  does  a  roan's  heart  good — 
Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet !  look  you 
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yonder,  do  you  see?  look  you  there!  there's  no 
jesting :  there's  laying  on ;  take*t  off  who  will,  as 
they  say :  there  be  hacks ! 

Ores*  Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Pan.  Swords?  anything,  he  cares  not:  an  the 
devil  come  to  him,  it's  all  one :  By  god's  lid,  it  does 
one's  heart  good: — Yonder  comes  Paris,  yonder 
comes  Paris :  look  ye  yonder,  niece. 

Paris  passes  over, 

Is't  not  a  gaUant  man  too,  is't  not?  Why,  this  is 
brave  now. — ^Who  said  he  came  hurt  home  to-day? 
he's  not  hurt:  why,  this  will  do  Helen's  heart  good 
now.  Ha !  'would  I  could  see  Troilus  now ! — ^you 
shall  see  Troilus  anon. 
Cres,  Who's  that? 

Heleivus  passes  over. 

Pan,  That's  Helenus, — I  marvel  where  Troilus 
is : — That's  Helenus ; — I  think  he  went  not  forth 
to-day : — That's  Helenus. 
•    Cres,  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan.  Helenus?  no;— ^es,  he'll  fight  indifferent 
well : — ^I  marvel  where  Ti^ilus  is ! — Hark ;  do  you 
not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus? — ^Helenus  is  a 
priest. 

Cres,  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 

Troilus  passes  over. 

Pan,  Where?  yonder?  that's  Deiphobus:  *Ti8 
Troilus!  there's  a  man,  niece! — Hem! — Brave 
Troilus !  the  prince  of  chivalry. 

Cres,  Peace,  for  shame,  peace ! 

Pan.  Mark  him;  note  him; — O  brave  Troilus ! — 
look  well  upon  him,  niece;  look  you,  how  his  sword 
is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hacked  than  Hector's : 
And  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes! — O  admirable 
youth!  he  ne'er  saw  three-and-twenty.  Go  thy 
way,  Troilus,  go  thy  way ;  had  I  a  sister  were  a 
grace,  or  a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his 
choice.  O  admirable  man!  Paris? — Paris  is  dirt 
to  him ;  and,  I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change,  would 
give  money  to  boot. 

Forces  pass  over  the  stage. 

Cres,  Here  come  more. 

Pan,  Asses,  fools,  dolts !  chaff  and  bran,  chaff 
and  bran!  porridge  after  meat!  I  could  live  and 
die  i'  the  eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look ; 
the  eagles  are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and 
daws !  I  had  rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus,  than 
Agamemnon  and  all  Oreece. 

Cres,  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  AchiDes;  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pan,  Achilles?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 
camel. 

Cres.  Well,  well. 

Pan,  WeU,  well  ? — ^Why,  have  you  any  discre- 
tion ?  have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a 
man  is?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse, 
manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  liberal- 
ity, and  so  forth,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a 
man? 

Cres,  Ay,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be  baked 
with  no  date  in  the  pie, — ^for  then  the  man's  date's 
out. 

Pan,  You  are  such  another  woman !  one  knows 
not  at  what  ward  you  lie. 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ;  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to 
defend   mine  honesty;  my  mask,  to  defend  my 
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l|  beauty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these :  asd  at  t 
these  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan,  Say  one  of  your  cratches. 

Cres.  Nay,  I'll  watch  you  finr  that;  aadtk 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  them  too ;  if  I  caimot  vir 
what  I  would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  p&  ^ 
telling  how  I  took  the  blow ;  unlets  it  sweQ  pe 
hiding,  and  then  it's  past  snatching. 

Pan.  Yon  are  such  another ! 

Enter  Troii.u8*  Boy. 

Boy.   Sir,  my  lord  would  mstantfy  speik  ri 
you. 

Pan.  Where? 

Boy.  At  your  own  house ;    [there  he  noes 
him.] 

Pan,  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  c»me :       \Ejni  Si 
I  doubt,  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  w^ell,  good  niece. 

Cres.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan,  I'll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Cres.  To  bring,  uncle ; 

Pan,  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 
'  Cres.  By  the  same  token — ^you  are  a  bswd. 

[ExU  Vxymn 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  sscrife^^ 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand -fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  nuy  be; 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooiz«^ : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  ddsf : 
That  she  bekiv'd  knows  nought  that  koom  ^ 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach,— 
Achiev'd,  men  us  command;  ungain'd,  beseedi: 
Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  dodi  bear. 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  my  eyes  appear.  [^ 

Scene  llh-^The  Grecian  Camp.    Befm  A«i 

memnon's  TenL 

Senet.     Enter  Agamemnon,    Nestor,  UtTStt 
Menelaus,  and  others. 

Agam,  Princes,  . 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks. 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promb'd  largeness :  checks  and  dfi- 

asters- 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared; 
As  knots,  by  the. conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  Ws  grajn 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  &r, 
That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walk  sttw- 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  tnal  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That   gave't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  y»" 

princes. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abaah'd  behold  our  "^^J^ 
And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  o<^ 

else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jore, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love :  for  then,  the  bold  and  cowin** 
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13    -wiaa  Bud  fool,  the  att'mt  aod  unread, 
(^    luird  and  soft,  seem  all  nOiii'd  and  kin : 
C  ,    la  the  wiad  and  tempest  of  her  frowo, 
it.inctioD,  with  a  broad  kod  powerful  bn, 
ffang  at  all,  wionows  the  light  away ; 
<±    -what  hath  masa,  or  matter,  by  itself 
ei»<,   rich  ■□  virtue,  aud  unmingled. 
iVesf.   "With  due  obserraDce  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
•tsa.t.  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
:vy    latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
IKS   the  true  proof  of  men ;  the  sea  being  smooth, 
ow   many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
pou  her  patient  breast,  makiug  their  way 
/"■th  those  of  Dobler  bulk! 
at  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  eniage 


The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 

The  Btrong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  monntalus  cut. 

Bonoding  between  the  two  moist  elemenls. 

Like  Perseus'  horse :  Where's  then  the  saury  boat. 

Whose  weak  uutimber'd  sides  but  even  now 

Co-riraird  greatness!  either  to  harbour  fled,    - 

Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 

Doth  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide. 

In  Btonng  of  fortune :  For,  in  herray  and  brightaess. 

The  herd  hath  more  aunoynnce  by  the  brize 

Than  by  the  tiger;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 

Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 

And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then,  the  thing  of 

courage. 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize. 


And,  yilb  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 

Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ulyu.  Agamemnon, — 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  aud  bone  of  Greece, 

Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  aod  only  spirit, 

In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 

Should  bs  ihut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 

Besides  the  applnuae  utd  approbation 

The  which, — most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway, — 

[To  AOAMEMMON. 

And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out  life, — 
'  [To  Nestor. 

I  giie  to  both  your  speeches,^ which  were  sutJi 
As  AgsmemDon  aud  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again. 
As  venerable  Nestor,  halch'd  in  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  sxletree 
Gd  which  heaven  rides,  knit  all  the  Oreekisb  ears 


To  his  experienc'd  tongue, — yet  let  it  please  both, — 
Thou  great, — and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 
Agam.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be't  of  leas 

That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden. 
Divide  thy  llm,  than  we  are  confident. 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastifi'  jaws, 

I  We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

■',       Ulyii.  Troy, 

|.  And  the  great  Y 
"  It  for  tfaes    ■ 


I  The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected : 

;  And,  look,  huw  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  pkiin,  so  many  hollow  ftctioDa 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 

!  To  wham  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 

1  What  honey  is  expected  1   Degree  being  vizarded,  - 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  &irly  in  the  mask. 
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The  heavens  themselves,  &e  fdanets  and  this  centre, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

[nsisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 

Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 

In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  spher'd 

Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med*cinable  eye 

Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 

And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 

Sans  check,   to  good  and   bad:    fiut  when  the 

planets. 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny ! 
What  raging  of  the  sea !  shaking  of  earth ! 
Commotion  in  the  winds !  frights,  changes,  horrors, 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixure !    O,  when  degree  is  shak'd. 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 
The  enterprise  is  sick !  How  could  communities, 
Degrees  in  schods,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  burth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy :  The  bounded  waters 
Should  lifb  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  gkbe : 
Strength  shoukl  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead : 
Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make,  perforce,  an  universal  prey. 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  b  suffocate, 
Folk>ws  the  choking. 
And  this  neglection  of  degree  is  it. 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.     The  generars  disdain*d 
By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath :  so  every  step, 
Cxampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation : 
And  *tb  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 
Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  our  weakness  lives,  not  in  her  strength. 

Nest.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discovered 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agam.  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulysa.  The  great  AchiOes,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fiime. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  livetong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 

SVhich,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
e  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And  like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
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To  hear  the  wooden  dlalo^^e  and  eoimd 
*Twixt  his  stretched  footings  and  tlM»  acaflbUage. 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-mrreeted  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in :  and  ^nrhen  he  spesks, 
*Tis  like  a  chime  a  mendinf^ ;  ^^th  terms  uDaqmrd 
Which  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhoo  (fan^ 
Would  seem  hjrperboles.     At  this  fusty  stii£ 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press'd  bed  loUii^. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applsose: 
Cries — '*  Excellent! — ^*Tis  Agamemnoa  just— 
Now  pby  me  Nestor ; — ^hem,  and  stroke  thy  b^ 
As  he,  being  'dress*d  to  some  oration/* 
That*s  done  ; — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels, — as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 
Yet  sod  Achilles  still  cries,  ^^  £xcelleDt; 
*Tis  Nestor  right !  Now  play  him  me,  Patroclus, 
Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  afaum." 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  &int  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough,  and  spit 
And  with  a  palsy,  fumbling  on  his  gorget. 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet ;— and  at  this  spoit, 
Sir  Vak>ur  dies;  cries,  **0!— enough,  Patrod»; 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel !  I  shaD  split  all 
In  pleasure  of  my  spleen.*'     And  in  this  fiisfaioB, 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact. 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  trace, 
Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice,)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self- willed;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  oracle;  and  sets  Thersites 
(A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint) 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  caO  it  cavnidice; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts," 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  calls  them  on ;  and  know,  by  messen 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  wei^t,— 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity : 
They  call  this  bed- work,  mappeiy,  ckiset-war: 
So  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wsl!* 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  ea^« 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  &eir  floub 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  AchiOes'  bone 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  [  Tiukei  «w«»- 

Agam.  What  trumpet  ?  look,  Menelaus. 


Enter  ^nkas. 

Men.  From  Troy.  ' 

Agam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent' 

uEnc.  la  «»B 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  ? 
Agam.  Ewn  "* 

^ne.  May  one  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  pno^ 

Do  a  fiiir  message  to  his  king^  ears  ? 
Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  AchiDei'tf^ 

'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  withoBevoK* 

Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 
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u^En^»    Fair  leave,  and  large  security.    How  may 
stTAOger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
low  tliem  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 
^^cz9ffs.  How? 

-.dK/ic.    Ay ; 

Ei^k,  that;  I  might  waken  reverence, 
nd.  bid.  tlie  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
[odest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
he  youtHful  Phcebus : 
^YiicYx  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
VhicYk  is  the  hid|i  and  mighty  A§^memnon  ? 
^garn.    rThis  Trojan  scorns  us;   or  the  men  of 
Troy 
Lre  ceremonious  courtiers. 

J^ne,    Oourtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm'd, 
Vs  beixling  angels ;  that's  their  &me  in  peace : 
3ut  ^vhen    they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have 

galls, 
Grood  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords ;  and,  Jove*8 

accord, 
N  othi^ag  ao  full  of  heart.    But  peace,  ^neas, 
Peace,  Trojan ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips ! 
The  ivorthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth, 
\£  that  the  prais*d  himself  bring  the  praise  forth : 
But  iTvhat  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  &rae  blows;  that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends. 
A  from.  S  ir,  you  of  Troy,  caU  you  yourself  ^neas  ? 
^n«.  Ay,  Greek,  thiU;  is  my  name. 
A  pram.  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 

jKnt.  Sir,  pardon ;  *tis  tor  Agamemnon*s  ears. 
Agam,   He  hears  nought  privately  that  comes 

filom  Troy. 
^ne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper 
bim; 
1  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  hu  ear; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
A.nd  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind ; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour : 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

^ne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud, 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents ; 
A.nd  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
What  Troy  means  fiiirly  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[Trumpet  sounds. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  caird  Hector,  (Priam  is  his  father,) 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce 
Is  rusty  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.     Kings,  princes,  lords ! 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fairest  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  feara  his  peril ; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear. 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession, 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves,) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth, 
In  other  arms  than  hen — to  him  this  challenge. 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  hb  best  to  do  it, 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fiiirer,  truer, 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  caU, 
Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 
If  any  come.  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 
If  none,  he*lj  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 
The  Grecian  dames  are  sunburnt^  and  not  wortli 
The  splinter  of  a  lance.    Even  so  much. 
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Agam.  This  shall  be  told  our  lovera,  lord  ^neas ; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home :  But  we  are  soldiers ; 
And  may  that  soldier -a  mere  recreant  prove, 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector;  if  none  else,  Pll  be  he. 

Nest.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck*d :  he  is  old  now ; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  mould 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, — 
ril  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither*d  brawn ; 
And  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste   « 
As  may  be  in  the  world ;  his  youth  in  flood, 
Pll  pawn  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

ASnt.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth ! 

Ulyss.  Amen. 

Agam,  Fair  lord  ^neas,  let  me   touch  your 
hand; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you  firat. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ultsses  and  Nestor. 

Ulyss.  Nestor! 

Nest.  What  says  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain. 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Nest.  What  is't  ? 

Ulyss.  This 'tis: 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp*d, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nuraery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  aU. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how? 

Ulyss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector 
sendSf 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name. 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  sub- 
stance, 
Whose  grossness  little  charactera  sum  up : 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain. 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya, — though,  Apollo  knows, 
'Tis  dry  enough, — will,  with  great  speed  of  judg- 
ment. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  ? 

Nest.  Yes, 

It  is  most  meet :  Whom  .may  you  else  oppose. 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  his  honour  off. 
If  not  Achilles  ?     Though't  be  a  sportful  combat. 
Yet  in  this  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate :  And  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action :  for  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large,     it  is  suppos*d. 
He  that  meets  Hector  issues  from  our  choice : 
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And  choke,  being  mutaal  ict  of  ill  otir  loiilm 
MakM  merit  her  etectkui ;  and  doth  bdl, 
Ai't  were  from  forth  lu  bU,  b  man  diitill'd 


part. 
To  ateel  a  strong  opinioa  to  themtelre*  T 
Which  entertain'd,  limba  ira  his  iiutrumenta. 
In  DO  leal  workiog,  than  are  swordt  and  bowa 
DirectiTe  bj  the  limbs. 

Ulyi».  Oire  pardon  to  mf  apeftch; — 
Thnrefiire  'tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  Dot  Hector. 
Let  lu  like  merchants  show  oar  feuleat  wares, 
And  diink,  perchance,  they'll  sell;  if  Dot, 
The  Initre  of  the  better  jet  to  show 
Shall  show  the  better.     Do  not  consent 
That  e«er  Hector  and  Achilles  meet; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  tins. 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  fbllowen. 

Nat.  I  tee  them  not  with  my  old  eyes;  what 
are  thej? 

Utyu.  Whet  glorj  our  Achilles  shares  bom  ; 

Wero  ha  not  proud,  we  all  sbonld  wear  with  him : 


But  be  alresdj  is  too  inaolent ;  ' 

And  we  were  better  patch  in  Afiic  son,  I 

Than  iu  the  pride  and  salt  acfvn  oT  hia  ejei.        \ 
Should  he 'scape  Hector  &ir :   If  be  were  Mi 
Why,  then  we  did  our  oiain  opinton  ernah 
In  Bint  of  our  beat  man.     No,  mako  a  lottoiy: 
And,  by  device,  let  blockidi  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector :   Among  onradtd 
Oire  him  allowance  as  the  irortliier  man. 
For  that  will  pfaysic  the  groat  M VTmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  appbnae  ;    and  make  him  U 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Jria  bends. 
If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  aafe  nff. 
We'll  dress  him  up  in  Toicos  :    If  he  &il. 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinkm  still 
That  we  have  better  men.     BuC,  hit  or  miv. 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumM.— 
Ajax,  empkiy'd.  pluclu  down  AchiOe*'  phunes- 

JVut.  Now,  Ulyaaes,  I  benn  to  rebsb  thyadnet: 
And  I  win  give  a  taste  of  it  Uirthirith 
To  A^memnon :  go  we  to  him  stnugfat. 
Two  cun  aball  tarae  each  other :    Pride  alone 
Must  taire  the  maitifb  on,  a*  'tirere  their  bow. 
[Em* 


HcmifK  1. — Another  part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Ajai,  and  TnERaiTEa. 
■^d.   Theraitea, — 

Ther.  AgnmeniaoD— bow  if  he  bad  boibl  fill, 
■11  over,  fcenerally  1 
■^tx.   ThereiteB, — 

Ther.   And  tboae  boils  did  mnl — Ssj  so, — did 
Dot  the  general  rua  1  were  not  that  a  botcby  core  ? 
Ajax.   Dog, — 

Th^.  ThflD  would  come  Mine  matter  from  bim ; 
I  s«e  none  now. 

Ajax.    ThoD    bitch-wolTs  son,   caast  tbou   not 
hearT     Feel  then.  {Strikahim. 

I'her.   The  phgae  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou 
inooKral  l>eef-wili«d  lord  ! 

Ajax.  Spnali then, thou Tinew'dsst leaven, spealc; 
1  will  beat  thee  into  haadsomeDess. 

Ther.  I  ihall  sooaer  rail  tfaee  into  wit  and 
holiness :  but  I  think  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an 
oration,  than  thou  lean)  a  prayer  without  book. 
Thou  canst  itrike,  canst  thou  1  a  red  murrain  o'  thy 
jade's  tricks ! 
Ajax.  Toadstool,  leam  me  the  proclamation. 
Ther.  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  teDse,  thou 
itrik'st  me  thus  ? 

J^ax.  The  proclamation, — 
Ther.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 
Max.  Do  not,  porcDgrine,  do  not;  my  lingers  itch. 
Tft«r.  I  would  thou  didst  itch  fi^)m  bead  to  foot, 
ukd  1  had  the  tcratcbing  of  thee ;  I  would  make 
ihee  the  loathaomest  scab  in  Greece.     When  thou 
ut  forth  in  the  iocuraionB,  tbou  strikest  as  slow  as 
mother. 


.Achillea ;  and  thoa  art  aa  full  of  envy  at  his  great- 
nets,  as  Cerberua  ii  at  ProaerfMna'a  beauty,  ay,  thai 
thog  baik'it  at  him. 
j^ox.  Mistress  Thersites! 
Ther.  Tbou  shouldat  strike  bim. 
^'ox.  Cobhiaf! 
Ther.  He  would  pun  tboe  into  ibiTera  with  bis 
fiU,  u  a  sailor  bredia  a  biscuit. 
Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur !  [BeaUng  him. 

Ther.  Do,  do. 
■^ax.  Thousto 

Ther.  .^y.do,dL ,— .„ 

"**t  no  more  brain  than  1  have  in  mine  elbows; 
*a  sMoego  may  tutor  thee :  Thou  scurvy  valiant 
*M !  thoo  art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans ;  and  thou  [ 
tit  boo^  and  sokl  among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  j 
Bubuiu  slave.     If  thou  use  to  beat  mo,  1  will  j 


bepn  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  ait  by  inches, 
tbou  thlDs  of  DO  bowels,  thou ! 

■^ax.  You  dog ! 

Ther.  You  scurvy  kird ! 

AJiui.  Yon  cur!  [Beating  him. 

Ther.  Mara  bis  idiot !  do,  rudeuess ;  do,  camd  j 

Enter  Acbilles,  and  Patroclds. 

AAU.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax  T  wherefore  do  you 
this? 
How  now,  Thersites  ?  what's  the  matter,  man  T 

Ther,   You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

Adiil.  Ay,  what's  the  matter] 

Ther,  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Achil.  So  I  do;  what's  the  matter? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  bim  welL 

Aeha.  Wen,  why  I  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  weD  upon  bim :  Ibr, 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Achii.  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  bimaelf. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  k>,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters !  his  evaaioDs  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have  - 
bob))od  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones : 
I  wilt  buy  nine  sparrowa  for  a  penny,  and  hia  pia 
mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow. 
This  kird,  Achilles,  Ajax, — who  wears  his  wit  in 
bis  l>eUy,  and  his  guts  in  bis  bead, — I'll  l«ll  yon 
what  I  say  of  him. 

AMI.  What! 

Ther.  1  say,  this  Ajax — 

Achil.  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Aijtx  offer*  to  ttriie  him,  Acbilles  inter' 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit — 

Aehil.  Nay,  I  must  hold  yuu. 

Ther.  Aa  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle, 
for  whom  he  comes  to  fi^t. 

AdiU.  Peace,  fiioU 

Ther.  1  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the 
fool  will  npt :  he  there ;  that  he ;  look  you  there. 

Ajax.  O  thou  damned  cur!  I  shall — 

Aehil.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  T 

Ther,  No,  1  warrant  you;  fbrafool'swill  shame  it. 

Pair.  Good  words,  'Thenites. 

AdiU.  What's  the  quarrel  T 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the  t«nar 
of  tlie  proclamation,  and  he  laik  upon  me. 

Ther.  I  serve  thee  not. 

AJax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  aerve  here  vohiotary. 
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AchU.  Your  liur  sBirica  was  itiilTeniiKe,  'twas 
not  Toluntary;  no  man  is  benten  ToluDtaiy;  Ajnx 
was  here  the  voluntniy,  and  you  as  under  en  im- 

Ther.  E'en  bo;— n  great  deal  of  your  wit  too  | 
lisa  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  linra.  Hector 
shall  have  k  great  catch  if  he  knocli  out  either  of 
yonr  bmini:  'a  were  as  good  cracL  a  fuaty  put 
with  DO  kernel. 


Aehil.  What,  with  r 


n  too,  Theraiteat 


Ther.  There's  Ulysses  and  old  Na*or,— "W  ., 
.rit  wsi  mouldy  era  your  KrsndsirBs  had  v^»  ' 
their  toes, — yoke  you  like  drangbt  oxen,  and  nto  \ 
you  ploDgh  up  the  ivar.  ' 

Aehit.  What,  what! 

Thrr.  Yes,  good  sooth.  To,  AcliiUa*!  »,4jo 
to! 

Ajax.  I  shall  out  out  your  tongua 


Ther.  "Tib  no  matter;  ]  shall  speak  as  much  u 
thou,  afterwards. 

Pair.  No  more  words,  Therwtea ;  peace. 

Ther,  I  will  hold  my  pence  wbeu  AchiUes'  brach 
bideme,shBU  I? 

Ackil.  There's  (or  you,  Patroclus. 

Titer.  1  will  see  jou  hanged,  like  clotpoles.  ere 

I  come  any  more  to  your  tents ;  I  will  keep  where 

there  is  wit  stiniug.  and  leave  the  Action  of  fools. 

[Erit. 

Pair.  A  good  riddaoce. 

Ackil.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclalm'd  through  alt  , 

That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun. 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twiit  our  lents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  momiog  call  some  knight  to  arms. 
That  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  h  one  that  dare 
SO 


Maiutain — I  kuow  not  what ;  'tis  traah ;  FirewA 
Ajaj;.  Farewell.     Who  shall  answer  him? 
Aehil.  1  knownot,  it  isputtolotteiy;  othsniiH, 

He  knew  his  mao. 

vfjoj.  O,  ineaniDg  you : — I'H  go  kun  more  oTil- 

ScENi  IL— Troy.     A  Room  in  Pmax's  Palna- 


PH.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  ipMf. 
Thus  once  again  says  Npstor  from  Ae  Greeb : 
"  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else — 
As  honour,  k>es  of  time,  travel,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  e» 
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sceue  II. 


^ot;  «ligestion  of  this  cormoremt  war,— 

i\\  be  struck  oflf:" — ^Hector,  what  say  you  to*t? 

fi£e<7£.    Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 

t;luin  I, 
far  as  toucheth  my  particular, 
t,  dread  Priam, 

ere  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
jre  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 
>re   ready  to  cry  out — **  Who  knows  what  fol- 
lows ?♦» 
lan  Hector  is:  The  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 
trety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  caird 
[le  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
9  tlie  bottom  of  the  worst.    Let  Helen  go : 
nee  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
very  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes, 
ath  been  as  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean  of  ours : 
viTG  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours, 
b  guard  a  thing  not  ours ;  nor  worth  to  us, 
[ad  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten ; 
/hat  merit's  in  that  reason  which  denies 
*he  yielding  of  her  up  7 

7Vo.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother ! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king 
\o  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
>f  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
Dbe  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
^nd  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathomless 
iVith  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
ks  fears  and  reasons  7  fie,  for  godly  shame ! 
HeL    No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at 
reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  &ther 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons. 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  7 
1^0.  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother 
priest, 
You  fur  your  gbves  with  reason.    Here  are  your 

reasons: 
You  know  an  enemy  intends  you  harm ; 
You  know  a  sword  employ*d  is  peritous, 
And  reason  flies  the  objept  of  all  harm : 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels ; 
\nd  fly  like  chidden  Mercuiy  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb*d  7 — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Let*s  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep :   Manhood  and 

honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  woukl  they  but  fat  their 

tlioughts 
With  this  crammM  reason ;  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 
HecU  Brother,  she  b  not  worth  what  she  doth 
cost 
The  holding. 

Tro,  What's  aught  but  as  'tis  valued  7 

Hed,  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  *tis  precious  of  itself 
k»  in  the  prizer ;  'tis  mad  idolatry 
To  make  die  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  win  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment:  How  may  I  avoid, 
Althoagh  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 


The  wife  I  chose  7  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour : 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  spoil'd  them :  nor  the  remainder 

viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve. 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  trace. 
And  did  him  service :  he  touch*d  the  ports  desir'd ; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 

freshness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  7  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt : 
Is  she  worth  keeping  7  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thousand  ships, 
And  turn'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(Ais  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cried — **  Go,  go,") 
If  you'll  confess  he  broy^t  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands. 
And  criod — **  Inestimable !")  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate ; 
And  do  fi  deed  that  fortune  never  did, 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  7     O  theft  most  base ; 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep ! 
But  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen, 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Cos.  [  lVithin.^  Cry,  Trojans,  cry ! 

Pri.  What  noise  7  what  shriek  is  this  ? 

Tro,  'Tb  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cas.  [Within.]  Cry,  Trojans ! 

Hect.  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  raving, 

Cas,  Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  lend  me  ten  thousand 
eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace. 

Cki8.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid  age,  and  Wrinkled  old. 
Soft  in&ncy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry. 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  practise  your  eyes  with  tears  i 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  coodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe : 
Cry,  cry !  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go.  [  Exit, 

Hect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  Uiese  high 
strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  7  or  is  your  bkxxl 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same  7 

Tro,  Why,  brother  Hector, 

Vfe  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds 
Because  Cassandra's  mad ;  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain ! 
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Par.  Else  might  tbe  world  concinco  of  levity 
Aa  weU  my  UDdertnkiDgs  a»  your  caunsels : 
But  I  BttBst  the  god«,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propeDsion,  and  nut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  pmject. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  aiagle  arms  ? 
What  propugDation  is  in  one  man's  valour. 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  qiwiTHl  would  excite  ?     Yet,  I  protest, 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  be  hath  dona. 
Nor  fkint  in  tbe  pursuit. 


Pri.  Paria,  yon  apeik 

Like  one  besotted  on  jrour  snreet  d^^ti: 
You  have  the  hooey  still,  but  tbeae  tbe  pS; 
So  to  be  valiant  ia  no  pmise  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
Tlie  pleasure  auch  a  beauty  brings  with  it; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fkir  rqw 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  qneen. 
UisgTHce  to  your  j;reat  worths,  and  shame  to  m. 
Now  to  deliver  her  posaeaaton  up. 
On  terms  of  base  compnlsioD .'   Can  it  be 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 


Should  once  set  footing  in  yonr  generons  bosoms? 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party. 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw. 
When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  so  noble. 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  un&m'd. 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Ifect.  Paris,  and  Tnulus,  you  have  both  said  well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd, — but  superficially;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unlit  to  hear  moral  philosophy : 
The  reasoas  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  nnil  wrong;  for  pleasure,  and  revenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  xWit 

Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  cmves 

All  dnes  be  render'd  to  their  owners:  No<r 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 

Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  hw 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection. 

And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgenca 

To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  sane, 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nalim, 

To  curb  those  raging  appotitas  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  reftictory. 

If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  kiuf,- 

As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  lawl 

Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  return'd  :  Thus  to  persiH 

In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong. 

But  mokes  it  much  more  heavy.     HectoT'iof^ 
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SCENE  III. 


tUs,  ia  -way  of  troth:  yet,  nevertheless, 
y  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 
3r  *tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependence 
pon  our- joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.    AVhy,  there  you  touched  the  life  of  our 
design : 
/ere  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
'ban  the  peiformance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
^w^ould  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
pent  more  in  her  defence.    But,  worthy  Hector, 
he  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
L  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Vhose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 
k,nd  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us: 
^or,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
%Q  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory, 
is  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
l5*or  the  wide  world*s  revenue. 

Hrct,  I  am  yours, 

Vou  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  fibctious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits : 
I  was  advertised  their  great  general  slept, 
'Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept ; 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IH. — The  Grecian  Camp,    Before 
AciULi.ES*  Tent, 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther,  How  now,  Thersites?  what,  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury  ?     Shall  the  elephant  Ajax 
carry  it  thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  O 
worthy  satisfaction !  would  it  were  otherwise ;  that 
I  could  beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me :  'Sfoot, 
1*11  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but  1*11  see 
some   issue  of  my  spiteful    execrations.      Then 
there*8  Achilles, — a  rare  engineer.    If  Troy  be  not 
taken-  till  these  two  undermine  it,  the  walls  will 
stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves.     O  thou  great 
thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art 
Jove  the  king  of  gods ;  and,  Mercury,  lose  all  the 
serpentine  craft  of  thy  Caduceus ;  if  ye  take  not 
that  little  little  less-than-little  wit  from  them  that 
they  have !   which  short-armed   ignorance  itself 
knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in  circum- 
vention deliver  a  fly  fi!X)m  a  spider,  without  drawing 
the  massy  irons,  and  cutting  the  web.     After  this, 
the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp !  or,  rather,  the 
bone-ache !  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curae  depend- 
ant on  those  that  war  for  a  placket.     I  have  said 
my  prayers;  and  devil  envy,  say  Amen.     What, 
ho !  my  lord  Achilles ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 

Pair,  Who*stliere?  Theraites?  good  Thersites, 
come  in  and  rail. 

Ther,  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  coun- 
terfeit, thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my 
coDtemplation :  but  it  is  no  matter :  Thyself  upon 
thyself!  The  common  curee  of  mankind,  folly  and 
ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue !  heaven  bless 
thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near 
thee!  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy 
death !  then  if  she  that  lays  thee  out  says  thou  art 
a  fair  corse,  1*11  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon*t,  she 
never  shrouded  any  but  lazara.  Amen.  Where's 
AchiUes? 


Patr.  What,  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in  a 

prayer  ? 
Ther.  Ay :  the  heavens  hear  me ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil,  Who's  there  ? 

Pair.  Theraites,  my  lord. 

AchiL  Where,  where? — ^Art  thou  come?  Why, 
my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served 
thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals? — Come; 
what's  -Agamemnon  ? 

Th^r.  Thy  commander,  Achilles: — Then  tell 
me,  Patroclus,  what's  Achilles  ? 

Pair.  Thy  lord,  Theraites :  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what*s  thyself? 

Ther,  Thy  knower,  Patroclus:  Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Pair,  Thou  mayst  tell  that  knowest. 

Achit,  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther,  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.  Aga- 
memnon commands  AchiUes ;  Achilles  is  my  lord ; 
I  am  Patroclus'  knower ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Pair.  You  rascal! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool;  I  have  not  done. 

AchU.  He  is  a  privileged  man.^ — Proceed,  Ther- 
sites. 

Ther,  Agamemnon  is  a  fbol ;  Achilles  is  a  fool ; 
Theraites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is 
a  fool. 

Achil.  Derive  this ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command 
AchiUes;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of 
Agamemnon;  Theraites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a 
fool ;  aod  Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Pair.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover. — It  suf- 
fices me  thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aoamemiton,  Ultsses,  Nestob,  Diomedes, 

and  Ajax. 

Achil.  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody : — Come 
in  with  me,  Theraites.  [Exit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and 
such  knavery !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cnckold  and  a 
whore  :  A  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  fiictions, 
and  bleed  to  death  upon.  Now  the  dry  serpigo  on 
the  subject !  and  war,  and  lechery,  confound  all ! 

[Exit, 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Pair.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-disposed,  my  lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are 
here. 
He  shent  our  messengera,  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him : 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Pair.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.     [Exit, 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent ; 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart:  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ; 
but,  by  my  head,  it  is  pride :  But  why,  why  ?  let 
him  show  us  the  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

r  Takes  Aoamemnoit  aside. 

Nest.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulyss.  AchiUes  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nest.  Who?  Theraites? 

Ulyss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argament. 
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Ulytt,  No;  you  tee,  he  U  his  argnmeat  that  has 
argumeat, — Achilles. 

NesL  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more  onr 
wish  than  their  faction:  But  it  was  a  strong  counsel 
a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyts.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  foDy 
may  easily  untie.    Here  comes  Patrodus. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 

NesL  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Uly$s.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy: 
His  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

Patr.  Achilles  bids  me  say — ^he  is  much  sorry 
If  anything  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state. 
To  call  upon  him ;  he  hopes  it  is  no  other. 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake. 
An  afterHdinner*8  breath. 

Aganu  Hear  you,  Patroclus ; — 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers : 
But  his  evasion,  wingM  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  onr  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  virtues, 
Not  virtuously  of  his  own  part  beheld. 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  foir  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.    Go  and  tell  him 
We  come  to  speak  with  him :  And  you  shall  not  sin, 
If  you  do  say — ^we  think  him  over-proud. 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on ; 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lines,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
Th4  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  htt  tide.    Qo,  tell  him  this ;  and  add. 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 
We'll  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war : 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — Tell  him  so. 

Patr.  I  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

[Exit. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter  you. 

[Exit  Ultsses. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much?  Do  you  not  think  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

A^am.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say 
he  is? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax;  you  are  as  strong,  as 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle, 
and  altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajcu.  Why  shoukl  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  doth 
pride  grow  ?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your 
virtues  the  fiiirer.  He  that  is  proud  eats  up  him- 
self: pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet^  his 
own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in 
the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  en- 
gendering of  toads. 
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NtsL  Yet  he  kwas himself :  Is'tiioC 


'  Re-enter  Ultsses. 

Ulyu.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  ti>- 

Agam.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

Ijlyu.  He  doth  rely 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  diapoee. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admissioo. 

Agam.  Why,  will  he  not,  upon  our  fiur 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  eir  wi^  m? 

Ulys9,  Things  small  as  nothing,  for 
sake  only. 
He  makes  important :  Possessed  he  is  ^rith 


And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  «  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath :  imagin'd  irortii 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  'gainst  itself.    What  should  I  s^f 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death-tokens  of  it 
Cry — "  No  recovery." 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him.* 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led. 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Ulyss.  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so! 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles:  Shall  the  prood  lord 
That  bastes  his  arrogjmce  with  his  own  seam. 
And  never  suffers  nutter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts,—- save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worsfaipp'd 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  be  ? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  hb  palm,  nobly  acqnir'd ; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Acfallles  is, 
By  going  to  Achilles ; 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fiit-already  pride ; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him !  Jupiter  forbid ; 
And  say  in  thunder — **  AchiDes  go  to  him." 

Nest.  O,  this  is  weU ;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

[Aside, 

Dio.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  ^ipkiBe.' 

JAsidi' 

him 
Over  the  face. 

A^am.  O,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  a  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese  faii^ 
pride: 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  ibr  the  worth  that  hangs  apoo  osr 
quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow ! 

Nest.  How  he  describes  himself! 

Ai€u:.  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 

Ulyss.  The  raven  chides  blackness. 

Ajax.  I'll  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam,  He  vrill  be  the  physician,  that  should  be 
the  patient.  [Andt. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind! 

IJlyss.  Wit  wouM  be  out  of  tadbJon.       [Atddt. 

Ajax.  A  should  not  bear  it  so,  a  iboald  eit 
swords  first :  Shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Ntst.  An  'twould,  you'd  cany  halt        [Asidi- 


[Asidt- 
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UlyaM. 


He  would  have  ten  ahBrm.  [Atide. 

Ajar.    I  win  koead  him,  I'D  mnlte  him  nipple. 
IWett.    He's  not  jrat  through  warm :  force  him 
th    praieei :   four  in,  pour  in ;   hit  ambition  a 

Ulysa.   My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  tnii  dii- 

like.  [TbAoAMEMKON. 

Neat.   Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  io. 

Dia,   You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

Ulyaa.   Why,  'tii  thii  nnmiDg  of  hiro  does  bim 

'er»  ii  a  man — But  'lis  before  hi*  fiice ; 
will  be  eilent. 

Neat.  Wherefore  ihouhl  yon  to  1 

[e  is  not  emuloni,  at  Achilles  is. 

Ulyaa.   Know  the  whtde  world,  he  is  u  Taliant. 

Ajax.    A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus 
'ith  us!   Would  he  were  a  Trojan! 

Nest.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  uow— 

Ulya*.  If  he  were  proud — 

I>io.  Or  covetous  of  praise-— 

Ulyta.  Ay,  or  surly  borne — 

IHo.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected ! 

Ulyu.    Thank  the   heaveas,  lord,  thou  art  of 
sweet  compoeure ; 
fraise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck : 
Pam'd  be  thv  tutor,  and  thy  nuts  oiT  nature 
rhrice-bm'd,  beyond  all  erudilioD : 
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But  he  that  diauidin'd  thy  anna  to  fight, 

Let  Mara  divide  eternity  in  twain. 

And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour, 

BuU-bBaring  Miki  his  addition  yield 

To  sinewy  Ajai.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom. 

Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 

Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parti:  Here's  Nestor, — 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 

He  must,  be  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise; — 

But  pardon,  &lher  Nnstor,  were  your  days 

As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  Cemper'd, 

You  ihoukl  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 

But  be  as  Ajax. 

Jjax.  Shall  I  call  you  &tber1 

Vlyai.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Sio.  Be  rul'd  hy  him,  krd  Ajax. 

Ulyii.  There  is  no  tanying  here ;  the  hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.    Flense  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  tri^war; 
Fresh  klngi  are  come  to  Troy :  To-morrow, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  &st: 
And  here's  a  lord,  —  come   knights  &om  east  to 

And  cull  tfaeir  flower,  Ajax  shall  c<n>e  the  best. 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.     Let  Achillea  aleep: 

Li^t  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hnlka  draw 

deep.  [Exeunt. 


ACT 


ScEifK  I. — Troy.    A  Roam  in  Priam's  Palace, 

Enter  Panoarus,  and  a  ServanL 

Pan,  Friend !  yoo !  pray  you,  a  word :  Do  not 
you  follow  the  young  lord  r aris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  gpes  before  me. 

Pan,  You  depend  upon  him,  I  mean. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman;  I 
must  needs  praise  him. 

Serv,  The  lord  be  praised ! 

Pan,  You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Serv,  *Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan,  Friend,  know  me  better;  I  am  the  lord 
Pandams. 

Serv.  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

[Music  within. 

Pan,  Orace!  not  so,  friend;  honour  and  lordship 
are  my  titles : — ^What  music  is  this  ? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir;  it  is  music  in 
parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 

Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 

Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pan,  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv,  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 

Pan,  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another ;  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning :  At  whose 
request  do  these  men  play  ? 

Serv.  That's  to*t,  indeed,  sir :  Marry,  sir,  at  the 
request  of  Paris  my  lord,  who's  there  in  person ; 
with  him,  the  moital  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of 
beauty,  love's  invisible  soul, — 

Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen ;  could  you  not  find  out  that 
by  her  attributes  ? 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 
seen  the  lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with 
Paris  from  the  prince  Truilus:  I,  will  make  a 
complimenal  assault  upon  him,  for  my  business 
seeths. 

Serv.  Sodden  business !  there's  a  stewed  phrase, 
indeed! 
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Enter  Paris,  and  Heuciv,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  aD  diis  fair 
company!  fair  desires,  in  all  fidr  measure,  6ff^ 
guide  them!  especially  to  Tou,  &ir  queen!  6ff 
thoughts  be  your  foir  piUow  f 

Helen.  Dear  tord,  you  are  full  of  ikir  worda 

Pan.  You  speak  your  &ir  pleasure,  sweet  qoee& 
Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin :  and,  by  mj  ^^ 
you  shall  noake  it  whole  again ;  yon  shall  piece  k 
out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance : — ^NeH,  he '» 
full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  hdy,  no. 

Helen.  O,  sir, — 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  aootii,  very  mde. 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord !  well,  yon  say  »  a 
fits. 

Pan,  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen:— 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Hden.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  oat:  well 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with 
me. — But,  marry,  thus,  my  ford, — My  desr  M 
and  most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  TrtNla^— 

Hden,  My  lord  Pandarus ;  honey-sweet  lo^^'T 

Pan.  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to: — connneodi 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  me)odf: 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen ;  that's  a  svoel 
queen,  i'  fiuth. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  s  ^i'*^ 
offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  toni;  tW 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  loco 
words :  no,  no. — ^And,  my  lonf,  he  desires  you,  that 
if  the  king  call  for  him  at  supper  you  will  axAe  bis 
excuse. 

Hden.  My  k>rd  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen,— my  ^ 
veiy  sweet  queen ; 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  hand  T  where  sd|»  ^ 
to-night  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ? — My  coo^ 
will  foil  out  with  you.  You  must  not  know  where 
he  sups. 

Par.  I'D  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer  Ctefi^ 
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J'an.  No.  no,  m  anch  maa«i,  jou  tre  wide; 
>nie,  your  ditpcwer  n  uck. 

far.   WflD,  rU  mmke  excoM. 

fan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  ibould  yon  «y 
•  resaida  I  do,  your  poor  dispMor'*  uck. 

F*(zn.  You  ipy !  what  do  yon  apy  T — Come,  girs 
no  an  inatnunent. — Now,  «weet  qneeo. 

Helen.  Why,  thit  ii  kiuUy  done. 

f  on.  My  niecB  ii  horribly  ia  kne  with  «  thing 
^ou  haTB,  aweet  C|uean. 


Helen.  She  ihall  hare  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not 
my  lord  Paiii. 
Pan.  He !  no,  ihe'll  none  o  him ;  they  two  are 

Helen.  Falling  in.  titer  blling  out,  nwy  nwke 
them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  bear  DO  more  of  thif  I  Mi 


HeUn.  Let  thy  lODg  be  lore :  thit  lore  ynU  ando 
»  lUI.    O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cn|Md  i 
Pan.  Lore!  ay,  that  it  ^11,  i'  &ith. 
Par.  Ay,  good  dow,  lore,  lore,  nothing  bnt  lore. 
Pan.  Id  good  troth,  it  begin*  lo : 
Love,  love,  ncOting  hul  love,  itiJl  more.' 
For,  oh,  Une't  boa 
SheoU  buck  and  doe  .* 
The  Aajl  em/omdt, 
ItU  that  il  wundt. 
But  tkklet  atiU  Ihe  tort. 
Thete  loven  a 


a  tMle,  but  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Oh!  oh!  groan*  out  for  ha  !  ha!  ha! 
Hey  bo! 


HeUn.  In  kne,  i'  bith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  noee 

Par.  He  ««ta  nothing  bnt  dores,  lore ;  and  that 
breeda  hot  bk>od,  and  hot  blood  begeti  hot  tbouf^ita, 
and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  aod  hot  deeda  in 
lore. 

Pan.  Ia  thia  the  geoaration  of  bve  T  hot  blood, 
hot  tboughta,  aod  hot  deeda  I — Why,  they  arr 
vipera:  la  lova  a  geoeration  of  viper*  1  Sweet  k)rd. 
who'a  aAeld  to-day  T 

Par.  Hector,  Deipbobua,  Helenna,  AntoDor,  ami 
bQ  the  gallantly  of  Troy :  I  would  &in  have  armed 
to-day,  bnt  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  ao.  How 
chance  my  brother  Troilna  went  not  I 

HcUn.  He  haoga  the  lip  at  aomething; — you 
know  all,  lord  Pan&rua. 

Pan.  Not  l.honer-aweet  queen. — I  long  to  hear 
how  they  aped  to-day — You'D  remember  your 
brotber'a  excuae  I 

Par.  To  a  hair. 
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Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  qneea. 
IleUn,  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 
Pan.  I  will  bweet  queen.  [Elxit. 

[A  retreat  sounded. 
Par..  They  ve  come  fix)m  field:  let  iu  to  Priam's 
hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.    Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo 

you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  buckles, 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  .edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  iskmd  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 
Helen,  *Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant, 
Paris: 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have ; 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  k>ve  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

ScEKK  n. — Troy.    Paitdabus*  Orchard. 

Enter  Pandarus,  and  a  Servant^  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now?  whereas  thy  master?  at  my 
cousin  Cressida^s  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 
thither. 

Enter  Trouus. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes. — ^How  now,  how  now  ? 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  \Ex%t  Servant. 

Pan,  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus :  I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftaee.    O,  be  thou  mysCharon, 
Ana  give  me  swin  transportance  to  those  fields 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
ProposM  for  the  deserver !  O  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid*s  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

Pan.  Walk  here  i*  the  orchard,  V\\  bring  her 
straight.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense.    What  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  wat*iy  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-repured  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me ; 
Swooning  destruction ;  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  t 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides, 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  she'll  come 
straight:  you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so 
bhish,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were 
frayed  with  a  sprite :  I'll  fetch  her.  It  is  the  pret- 
tiest villain :— she  fetches  her  breath  so  short  as  a 
new-ta'en  sparrow.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalaige  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Pandarus,  and  Crsssida. 

Pan.    Come,    come,  what   need   you   blush? 
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shame's  a  babv. — ^Here  she   is   

oaths  now  to  ner  that  you  have  sworn  tB 
What,  are  you  gone  again  ?  joo  most  be 
ere  you  be  voiaSe  tame,  moflt  joo?    Qest 
ways,  come  your  ways;  an  ycm  draw  \as% 
we'll  put  you  i'  the  fills. — Wlij  do  yoo  w 
to  her?— ^ome,  draw  this  (Turtain,  and  kt'f 
your  picture.    Alas  the  dav*  how  loCh  job 
offend  daylight !  an*t  were  dark  yoii*d  cine 
So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.    Hev 
a  kiss  in  fee-fium!  build  there,  carpenter; 
is  sweet.     Nay,  you  shall  fight  yo/ar  beam  «.' 
I  part  you.    The  fiilcon  as  the  tercel,  fer  tl 
ducks  i'  the  river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  hdy 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debta,  give  her  deed*: 
she*U  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  cdi 
activity  in  question.  What,  billiiig  again  ?  Hertt' 
"  In  witness  whereof  the  pardes  interchangea^;  "•' 
Come  in,  come  in;  I'll  go  get  a  fire. 

[EMt  PASBuaj 

Cre9.  Will  yon  walk  in,  my  lord  ?  { 

Tro.  O  Cresskla,  how  often  hare  I  wiib'd  at 
thus?  I 

Cre$.  Wish'd,  my  lord?— The  gods  gr»r'-^| 
my  lord !  I 

Tro.  What  should  they  grant  ?  what  msb^^ 
pretty  abruption  ?     What  too  ciuioas  dreg  espif  I 
my  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  onr  love  ?  ' 

Ores.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fean  t0> 
eyes. 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  or  cherabins;  they  v^ 
see  truly. 

Cres.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  Hb^ 
safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  witb«i< 
fear :  To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  wone. 

Tro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear :  in  ^ 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  do  monster. 

Ores.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings ;  when  ^ 
vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigpn- 
thinking  it  harder  §or  our  mistress  to  devise  imfos^ 
tion  enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  diffieuk) 
imposed.  This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love.  My*" 
that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the  execution  coofio«i'' 
that  the  desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to 
limit. 

Cres.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  perfonn- 
ance  than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  abOit} 
that  they  never  perform ;  vowing  more  tbsn  Af 
perfection  often,  and  discharging  less  than  the  teo^ 
part  of  one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of  UonSi  iw 
the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  ? 

Tro.  Are  there  such  f  such  are  not  we :  Pivb^ 
us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  oar  hw 
shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it :  no  perfectioo  t 
reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present :  we  w3 
not  name  desert  before  his  burth ;  and,  being  bon^* 
his  addition  shall  be  humble.  Few  wordi  to  &ff 
fiiith :  Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  ss  iHsi 
envy  can  say  worst  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  t^^' 
and  what  truth  can  speak  truest,  not  tnier  ^ 
Troilus. 

CVe#«  Will  you  walk  in,  my  k>rd  ? 

Re-enter  Pan  da  bus. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still  ?  have  yon  doc  dooe 
talking  yet  ? 

Cres.  Well,  uncle,  what  ibUy  I  commit  I  dedii*t* 
to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  yon  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
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ScKNE  III. — The  Grecian  Camp. 

\nter  Aoamemnon,  Ultbses,  Diomedes,  Nestor, 
Ajax,  Meitelaus,  and  Calchas. 

Cat.   No\ir,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done 
yoa, 
^he  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
^o  call  for  recompense.    Appear  it  to  your  mind, 
!*hat^  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  come, 
have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
ncurr*d  a  traitor's  name;  exposed  myself, 
•^rom  certain  and  possessed  conveniences, 
Po  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequesfring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition. 
Made  tame  and  most  fiuniliar  to  my  nature ; 
\.Qd  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  neMT  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted : 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste. 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 
Out  of  those  many  registered  in  promise. 
Which  you  say  live  to  come  in  my  behidf. 

Agam.  What  wouldst  thou  of  us.  Trojan  ?  make 

demand. 
CaL  Vou  have  a  Troian  prisoner,  call*d  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took ;  Troy  hokls  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desir*d  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange, 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied :  But  this  Antenor, 
1  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs. 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  stack. 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
Oive  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes. 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  presence 
.Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done, 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither;  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fiiirly  for  this  interchange : 
Withal,  bring  word,  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answer*d  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  is  readv. 

Dio,  This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  *tis  a  burthen 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[Exeunt  Diomedes,  and  Calchas. 

Enter  Achilles,  and  Patroclus,  before  their 

Tent. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  stands  i*  the  entrance  of  his 
tent: — 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him. 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and.  princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him  : 
1  will  come  last :  'Tis  like,  he^ll  question  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  turned 

on  him : 
If  so,  I  have  derision  medicinable. 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink ; 
Tt  may  do  good :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Peed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man^s  foes. 

Agam.  We^ll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along; — 
So  do  each  k)rd ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  slialL  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  looked  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 
AchU.  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with 
me? 
Yon  know  my  mind,  Fll  fight  no  more  *gun9t  Troy. 


Agam.  What  says  Achilles?  would  he  aught 

with  us? 
Nest.    Would  you,  my  k>rd,  aught  with  thti 

general? 
Aehu.  No. 

NesL  Nothing,  my  lord. 
Agam.  The  better. 

[Exeunt  AoAnMrroif,  and  Nestos. 
Aehil.  Qooi  day,  good  day. 
Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ? 

J  Exit  MElfELAVS. 
scorn  me? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus  ? 

Adiil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha? 

AdUl.  Qoad  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.    [Exit  Ajax. 

Achil.  What  mean  these  fellows  ?     Know  thoy 
not  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  They  pass  by  strangely :  they  were  U8*d 
to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us*d  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

AM.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

*Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune, 
Must  fiill  out  with  men  too :  What  the  declined  is. 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fidl :  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and  fovour. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which,  when  they  fidl,  as  being  slippery  standern. 
The  love  that  lean*d  on  them  as  slippery  too. 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.    But  *tis  not  so  with  me : 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  dkl  possess. 
Save  these  men^s  k)oks :  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses ; 
1*11  interrupt  his  residing. — 
How  now,  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ! 

Achil.  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me.  That  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AchU.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  liice 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others*  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  opposed 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other^s  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position. 
It  is  familiar ;  but  at  the  author*s  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves. 
That  no  man  is  the  k>rd  of  anything, 
(l^hough  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  part  to  others  e 
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Nor  doth  he  of  hiniBelf  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form*d  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended ;  which,  like  an  arch, 

reverberates 
The  voice  again ;  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  san,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  vras  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horse ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature,  what  things 

there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  most  dour  in  the  esteem, 
And  poor  in  worth !     Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow, 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renownM.    O  heavens,  what  some  men  do. 
While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall. 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords ! — why,  even  abeady 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder ; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrieking. 

AaiH,  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  pass'd  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Clood  word,  nor  look :  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 
Uly8$.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  track, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  ror  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good   deeds  past:    whch  are 

devour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  tord, 
Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fiishion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  follen  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'errun  and  trampled  on :  Then  what  they  do  in 

present. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  forewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 
For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  pnuse  new-born  gawds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 
And  give  to  dust^  that  is  a  little  gilt. 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man. 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 
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Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  ^vront  cnot  aa:^ 
And  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  again. 
If  thou  wouklst  not  entomb  xhymAf  afiva* 

And  case  th^  reputation  in  thy  teot ; 

Whose  gbnous  deeds,  but  in  these  fiek^  of  k 

Made  emulous  missions  'mongst   tlie   gn&  ti? 

selves. 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  fiiction. 

Achiln  Of  tltis  mj  pr'i 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss.  But  'gainst  3 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  tieroical 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  tnat  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

AekU.  IJ 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Platas*  SoJd  ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps : 
Keeps  place  widi  thought,  and  almcMt,   fike  u 

gods. 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  <-radI^. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state  ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressarv  to  : 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  inritii  Tnij. 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord  ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  AchiDes  much^ 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena  : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  noi^  at  borne. 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  ber  tramp; 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
**  Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  faim.^ 
Farewell  my  brd :  I  as  your  lover  speak ; 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  brpsi- 

[En 

Pair,  To  diis  eflfect,  Achilles,  have  I  moTM  you 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  efifeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this : 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war* 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus : 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupi^ 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  foid. 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane. 
Be  shook  to  airy  air. 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector ! 

Pair.  Ay;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour 
by  him. 

AehiL  I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Patr,  O,  then  beware; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themselres: 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

AchiL,  Qto  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patrochv: 
I'll  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  brds  after  the  combat, 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd :  I  have  a  woman's  kKigiag. 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage. 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.    A  labour  sav'd ! 

Enter  Thersitks.  . 

Ther.  A  wonder ! 
AiML.  What? 


Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  Geld,  ulung 
ar  bimself.  i 

-A.chU,  How  M  T 

7*Aer.  He  must  H^t  BiDgly  to-morrow  with 
:Iector :  and  i*  «a  prophetically  proud  of  an  hero- 
cal  cudgelling,  that  he  rares  in  lajiiig  nothing. 

^chU.  Hnw  can  that  be? 

jPAn-.  Why,  he  italki  ap  and  down  like  a  pea- 
cock— B  stride,  and  a  itaod :  ruminates,  like  tui 
lostess  that  hnth  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set 
Jowa  her  reckoning :  bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  re- 
^rd,  as  who  should  ■aj',  there  were  Wit  in  this  head, 
an  'twould  out ;  and  so  there  is ;  but  it  lies  as  coldly 
in  him  as  fire  b  a  flint,  which  will  Dot  show  with- 
oat  knocking.  The  man's  undone  for  ever;  for  if 
Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'  the  combat,  he'll  break 
■t  lumself  in  vainglory.  He  knows  not  me:  I  said, 
'•  Oood-morrow,  Aiax ;"  and  he  replies,  "  Thanks, 
Agamemnon."  What  think  you  of  this  msn,  that 
takes  me  for  the  general  I  He  is  grown  a  very 
land  fish,  languageless,  a  monster.  A  plague  of 
opinion!  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  stdet,  like  a 
leather  jerkin. 

^chil.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him. 
Thermites. 

Ther.  Who,  1 1  why,  he'll  answer  nobody ;  he 

Erofnsses  not  aoswerins;  speaking  is  for  beggars: 
B  wears  his  tongue  in  nis  arms.  I  will  put  on  his 
presence ;  let  Patroclus  make  his  demaodn  to  me, 
yon  ehall  see  the  pueant  of  Ajax. 

Ack'd.  To  him,  Patroclus !  Tall  bim,  I  humbly 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax  to  invite  the  most  valorous 
Hector  to  come  unarmed  to  my  tent;  and  to  pro- 
cure BSfe  conduct  tor  hia  peraon,  of  the  magnani- 
inoiu,  and  most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-times  hon- 
oured captUQ-general  of  the  Qrecian  army,  Aga- 
memnon, Ik.     Co  this. 

Pair,  lore  bless  great  Ajax. 
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Ther.  Humph  ! 

Pair,  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, — 
Ther.  Ha! 

Pair.  Who  most  humbly  desire*  you  to  invite 
Hector  to  bis  tent, — 
Thtr.  Humph! 
Pair.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  fnim  Ap- 


Ther.  Agai 

Patr,  Ay,  my  lora. 

Ther.  Ha! 

Pair,  What  say  you  to't  7 

Ther.  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Jf  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  wilt  go  one  way  or  other ;  howsoever,  he 
shall  pay  for  rae  ere  be  has  me. 

Patr.  Year  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Ackil,  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is 
het 

Ther.  No.  but  he's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What 
music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out 
his  braios,  I  koow  not:  But,  I  am  sure,  dodo; 
unless  the  flddler  Apollo  gets  his  sioews  to  make 
catlings  on. 

AmU.  Come,  thou  ibalt  bear  a  letter  to  bim 
straight. 

Titer.  Let  rae  carry  another  to  his  horse ;  for 
that's  the  more  capable  creature. 

Adtil.   My   mind    is   troubled,   like   a  fiiuntain 

And  1  myself  see  Eiotthe  bottom  of  it. 

[EituiU  AcHiLi.ES,  and  Patkoclus. 

Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were 

clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !  I  bad 

rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant 

ignorance.  [Elxit. 
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ScEHi  t. — Tro;.    A  Strtet. 

Enter,  at  out  tide,  MvKua,  and  Servant  mlh  a 
IotA  ;  at  the  oilier,   Pami,  Deipbobus,   Ah- 
TEKok,  DiONEVSf,  and  olheri,  vrilk  Uirehe*. 
Par,  See,  ho.'  who'*  that  there  1 
DH.  'TU  the  lord  Mmta. 

^ne.  Ib  the  prince  diera  in  person  I — 

Had  I  to  good  occoaioD  to  lie  long, 

As  fOQ,  prince  Pain,  nothing  bnt  heaTenlj  busineu 

Should  rd)  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 
Dio.  That'i  my  mind  loo. — Gooa  morrow,  lord 

Par.  A  nliant  Greek,  JEaeui  take  hia  hand: 
WitneM  the  procesa  of  yoar  apeech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Dtomed,  ia  a  whole  week  by  dayi. 
Did  haimt  you  in  the  SeU. 

^ae.  Health  to  you,  Taliant  lir, 

Dniins  an  qneation  of  the  gentle  truce ; 
But  wheo  1  meet  you  arm'd,  ai  black  defiance, 
Aa  heart  can  think  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  aud  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloodi  are  now  id  calm ;  and,  bo  bog,  health  ; 
Bat,  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
'Bj  Joie,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  force,  ponnit,  and  policy. 

^ne.  And  thon  ihak  hunt  a  lion,  that  wiD  fly 
With  his  &ce  backward. — In  humane  gentleness, 
Welcome  to  Troy  !  now,  by  Anchises'  life. 
Welcome,  indeed !  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  bUtb  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thine  he  means  to  kill,  more  excelleotly. 

Dio.   We  sympathine  ;— Jove,  let  ^dobb  live, 
If  to  my  sword  hii  fate  be  not  the  gk)ry, 
A  thousand  complete  conrses  of  the  sun ! 
Bat,  in  mine  emuloos  honour,  let  him  die, 


Dio.  We  do;  and  long  to  know  each  other  wane. 
Par.  This  is  the  most  despitefuU'st  gentle  greet- 

The  uoUest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. — 
What  bnameBB,  lord,  so  early! 

.jSne.  I  was  sent  tor  to  the  king;  bnt  why,  I 

know  not. 
Par.  Hia  purpose  meets  you :  *Twas  to  bring 

this  Oreek 
To  Calchaa'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfraed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cretsid : 
Let's  have  yoor  company;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  na  :  I  constantly  do  think, 

S>r,  rather,  cell  my  thonghta  ceitain  knowledge,) 
y  brother  Tnuhu  lodges  there  to-night; 
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Ronse  him,  and  give  hira  noCa  of  c 
With  the  whole  quali^  wheraof : 
be  mnch  unwelcome. 


lft» 


jSne.  That  I  aanrf ;« 

Troilua  had  radier  Tray  were  txHiia  to  Gmcr. 
Than  Creaaid  Iranie  from  Troy. 

Far.  There  b  no  br: 

The  bitter  diqiontion  of  the  time 
Will  have  It  so.     On,  lord ;  we'll  follow  yon. 

.iEnt.  Qood  morrow,  aD.  [^"^ 

Par.  And  teU  me,  DoUe  IHomed ;  &ilb,ti^» 
true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  soaod  good-feDo'WBhip,— 
Who,  in  your  thon^ts,  morila  &lr  Helen  iniaL 
MyaeK  or  Meuekua  T 

Dio.  Both  aUke : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her  that  doth  aeek  brr 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  aoihjr^ 
With  auch  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  cbargv; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  laate  of  her  disfaoiKMir) 
With  such  a  caat]y  lost  of  wealth  and  mrods: 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  np 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece; 
Von,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whoriah  loins 
Are  pleaa'd  to  breed  oat  your  inhertton; 
Both  merita  pins'd,  each  win^ta  Do  leaa  oor  tnar: 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  wh«x«  T 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  t 

Dio.  She's  bitter  to  her  conntty 
Paris— 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  reint 
A  Grecian's  life  hatn  sunk ;  for  eveij  acnipfc 
Of  her  cootsminated  caiTion  wei^it, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slaiD ;  since  she  conU  ipct 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  worda  brMtht 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  sufler'd  dsalli- 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  di>, 
Dispraise  the  thine  that  yon  desire  to  buy : 
Bat  we  in  silence  hold  thia  virtue  well, — 
We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell' 
Here  lies  onr  way.  [Ea-'- 

Scene  II.-^The  Same.     Comt  htfan  Ike  Bm 

o/'pANDlkl'S. 

Enter  Troildb,  and  CasasiDA. 
Tro.   Dear,  trouble  uot  yonraelf ;   the  dh"  " 

coH. 
Crei.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I'D  caQ  miH  <*" 

He  ihall  nnbolt  the  gat««. 


IDtlJBl**- 
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ro^  Trouble  him  ooC; 

»ed«  to  bed :  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes, 
give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senaea, 
rirants*  empty  of  all  thought ! 
res»  Good  morrow,  then. 

Vo.   Prithee  now,  to  bed. 
r««.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

>o.   O  Creasida !  but  that  the  busy  day, 
\Cd.  by  tJie  hurk,  hath  rouaM  the  ribald  crows, 
L  dreaming  night  will  hkie  our  joys  no  longer, 
ould  not  from  thee. 

Ves.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Vro*  Beshrew  the  witch !  with  venomous  wights 

she  stays, 
tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  feve, 
ith  Mrings  more  momentary-swin  than  thouj^t. 
u  -wllX  (»tch  cold,  and  curse  me. 
Jres*    Prithee,    tany; — you    men    will    never 

tarry. — 
[bolisb  Cresskl !— I  might  have  still  hekl  off, 
d  then  you  would  have  tarried.    Hark !  there*8 

one  up. 
Pan.   {Within.']  What,  are  aD  the  doors  open 
rel 
Tro.  It  is  your  uncle. 

EnUr  Pamdarus. 

Ores.   A   pestilence  on  him!  now  will  he  be 

mocking: 
shall  have  such  a  fife, — 

Pan.  How  now,  how  now?  how  go  maiden- 
aads?  Here,  yon  maid!  where's  my  cousin 
reesid  ? 

Ores.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mocking 

uncle ! 
Ton  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — ^let  her  say 
rhat :  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do? 

Crt$.  Come,  come ;  beshrew  your  heart :  yott*n 
ne*er  be  good, 
^or  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  capoc- 
:hiat  hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  he  not,  a 
DEQ^ty  Doan,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him ! 

i  Knocking. 
__.  _  ^  he  were 

knock'd  o*  the  head ! — 
Who*8  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber : 
You  smUe,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  nau^tiJ^. 
Tto.  Ha,  ha ! 

Crt8.  Come,  you  are  deceived,  I  think  of  no  such 
thing. —  [Knocking. 

How  earnestly  they  knock !  pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  and  Cressida. 
Pan.  [O€ingtoth€doar.\  Who's  there?  whaCs 
the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the  door?     How 
now  ?  what*s  the  matter  ? 

Enter  Muxab. 

JRnt.  Good-morrow,  lord,  good-morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there?  my  lord  ^neaa?  By  my 
troth, 
1  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so  early  ? 

-^nt.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here !  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

Mnt»  Gome,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny 
him; 
It  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  'tis  more  than  Iknow, 


ru  be  sworn :— ^For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late : 
What  shoukl  he  do  here  ? 

^ne.  Who! — ^nay  then: — Come,  come,  you'll 
do  him  wrong  ere  y'  are  'ware :  You'll  be  so  true 
to  him,  to  be  fiilse  to  him :  Do  not  you  know  of 
him,  but  yet  go  fetch  him  hither ;  go. 

A»  Pandarus  u  going  on/,  enUr  Troii.us. 

TVo.  How  now?  what's  the  nuitter? 

^ne.  My  brd,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute 

you. 

My  matter  is  so  rash :  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him  forthwith. 
Ere  the  irat  sacrifice,  within  this  hour. 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  hdy  Cresakla. 

7}ro.  Is  it  concluded  so  ? 

JEnt.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy: 
Thev  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  affect  it. 

Vro.  How  mv  achievements  mock  me ! 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  JEneas, 
We  met  ^  chance ;  you  dkl  not  find  me  here. 

JEne.  Good,  good,  my  lord ;  the  secrets  of  nature* 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity- 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  and  ^neas. 

Pan.  Is't  possible?  no  sooner  got  but  lost?  The 
devil  take  Antenor !  the  jroung  prince  will  go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor!  I  would  they  had  broko's 
neck. 

Enter  Crxssida. 

Ores.  How  now?  what's  the  matter?     Who 
was  here? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah ! 

Crta.  Why  sifih  you  so  profoundly  ?  where'smy 
k>rd  gone  I 
Ten  me,  sweet  undo,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  '  Wouki  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as 
I  am  above ! 

Ores.  O  the  gods !— what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Prithee,  get  thee  in.  'Would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  bom!  I  knew  thou  wouldst  be  his 
death : — ^O  poor  gentleman ! — A  plague  upon  An- 
tenor ! 

Cree.  Gbod  undo,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees,  I 
beseedi  you,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must  be 
gone ;  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor :  thou  must  to 
Uiy  fiither,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus ;  'twill  be  his 
death ;  'tvrill  be  hia  bane ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Cree.  O  you  immortal  gods ! — ^I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must. 

Ores.  I  will  not,  uncle :  I  have  ibrgot  my  &ther ; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consangniniQr ; 
No  kin,  no  tove,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me, 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus!     Time,  force,  and 

death. 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  buikiing  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centje  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I  will  go  in,  and  weep; — 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Ores.  Tear  my  bri^thur,  and  scratch  my  praised 
cheeks; 
Crack  my  clear  vowe  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  sounding  Troilua.    I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[ExeunL 
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Scene  III. — The  Same.     Before  Pakdards* 

Hotise* 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  ^neas,  Deipbobus, 
Antenor,  and  Diomedes. 

Par,  It  is  great  morning;  and  the  hour  prefix*d 
Of  her  deliveiy  to  this  valiant  Qreek 
Comes  fast  upon  : — Good  my  brother  Troilns, 
Tell  YOU  the  lady  what  she  b  to  do, 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro,  Walk  in  to  her  house ; 

1*11  brinff  her  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar ;  and  thy  brother  Trotlus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.    [Exit. 

Par,  I  know  what  *tis  to  love ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help ! — 
Please  you  walk  in,  my  tords.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  Pandarus* 

House, 

Enter  Pandarus,  and  Cressida. 

Pan,  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Ores,  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that 
Which  causeth  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate. 
The  like  allay ment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross : 
No  more  my  grief,  m  such  a  precious  loss. 

Ento"  Troilus. 

Pan,  Here,  here,  here  he  comes,  a  sweet  duck ! 

Ores,  O  IVoilus !  Troilus ! 

Pan,  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here !  Let 
me  embrace  too :  O  hearty— «b  the  goodly  saying 
is,— 

O  heart,  heavy  hearty 

Why  sigh'' St  thou  unthout  breaking  ? 

whore  he  answers  again. 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smarts 
By  friendship,  nor  by  speaJcing, 

There  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast 
away  nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of 
such  a  Verse;  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now. 
Iambs? 

7Vo.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strained  a  purity, 
That  the  blest  gods— as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — ^take  thee  from 
me. 
'  Ores,  Have  the  gods  envy? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Ores.  And  is  it  true  Uiat  I  must  go  from  Troy  ? 

Tro,  A  hateful  truth. 

Ores,  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

IVo.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Ores,  Is't  possible  ? 

7Vo.  And  suddenly ;  whero  injury  of  chance 
^uts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
£ven  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath : 

3e  ^ 


We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  m^» 
Did  buv  each  other,  must  pooriy  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  dischar^  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber^e  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  fiirewelb  as  be  stars  in  heaven. 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kissee  to  thee 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieti ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  fimiish*d  kiss* 
Distasting  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

uEne,  [WUhin.]  My  brd !  is  the  lady  nadj ! 

Thro,    Hark !   yon  are  call'd :    Some   say,  lar 
Genius  so 
Cries,  "  Come  !*'  to  him  that  instantly  nmst  die.- 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  <»>iiie  anoo. 

Pan,  Where  are  my  tears?   rain,  to  lay  ^ 
wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root. 

[Exit  PAKikAarf. 

Ores,  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians  ? 

TVo.  No  reiB#dj, 

Ores,  A  woeful  Cressid  *mong8t  die  meny  Greeks.' 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Tro,  Hear  me,  my  love :  Be  thon  but  true  at 
heart, — 

Ores,  I  true !  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem  a 
this? 

Tro,  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : 
I  speak  not,  **  fa^  thou  true,**  as  fearing  thee; 
For  I  will  dirow  my  glove  to  Death  himself^ 
That  there^s  no  maci^stion  in  diy  heart : 
But,  **  be  thou  true,'*  say  I,  to  fiuhion  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Ores.  O,  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangdn 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  but,  1*11  be  true. 

7Vo,  And  rU  grow  friend  with  danger.     Weir 
this  sleeve. 

Ores,  And  you  this  glove.    When  shall  I  se« 
you? 

7Vo.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitstion. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Ores,  O  heavens ! — be  true,  again  ? 

Tro,  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love ; 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality ; 
Their  loving  well  compos*d  with  gif^  of  nature. 
Flowing  aiM  swelling  o*er  with  arts  and  exercise; 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  persoo, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 

SVhich,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin,) 
akes  me  afraid. 

Ores,  O  heavens !  you  love  me  not 

Tro,  Die  I  a  villain  then  ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question, 
So  mainly  as  my  merit:  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  he^l  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fsAr  virtues  all. 
To  which   the   Grecians   are  nrast  prompt  aod 

pregnant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discouratve  de?i]. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Ores,  Do  you  thmk  I  will  ? 

TVo,  No. 

But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not: 
And  sometimes  we  are  derils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  fmilty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

jEne,  [  WiOwul  Nay,  good  my  lord,~ 

Tro,  Come,  kiss,  and  let  na  psrt 
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QYFftl^tn.]  Brother  Troilus ! 
Vo.  Qood  brother,  come  you  hither; 

.  briDg  2Em&^  and  the  Grecian  with  you. 
Ves<.    JVXy  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 
^ro.   '^^bo,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault ; 
Lile  otbers  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
itli  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity ; 
iilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
til  trutii  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Lr  not  my  truth ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
—plain,  and  true, — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

\nter   ./£rf£AS,  Paris,  Antenor,  Deiphobus, 

and  DioMEDES. 

elcome,  sir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady, 
KicYi  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 

the  port,  lord,  1*11  give  her  to  thy  hand ; 
id,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Qtreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
e*er  thou  stand  at  merc^  of  my  sword, 
atue  Cressid,  and  thy  \d»  shall  be  as  safe 
s  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Cressid, 

0  please    you,  save  the   thanks  this  prince  ex- 

pects: 
^be  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
^\eads  your  fitur  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 
f  ou  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro*  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously. 
To  shame  the  seal  of  my  petition  to  thee, 
[n  praising  her :  I  tell  Uiee,  k>rd  of  Greece, 
ishe  is  as  far  high-soaring  o*er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unwor&y  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 

1  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I'll  cut  thy  throat.  , 

iyu>,  O,  be  not  mov*d,  prince  Troilus : 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
ril  answer  to  my  lust :  And  know  you,  lord, 
ril  nothing  do  on  charge :  To  her  owd  worth 
She  shall  be  priz*d ;  but  that  you  say — be*t  so, 
ru  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — ^no. 

!7Vo.  Come,  to  the  port. — I'll  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk, 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

\l^tMni  Troilus,  Cressida,  and  Dioueo. 

[  Trumpet  heard. 
Par.  Hark !  Hector's  trumpet. 
jEne,  How  have  we  spent  this  morning ! 

The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss. 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  in  the  field. 

Par*  Tis  Troilus*  fsiult:  Come,  come,  to  field 

with  him. 
Dd,  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 
^ne.  Yea,  with  a  bride|nYX>m's  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector^s  heels : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
Oq  hu  fiiir  worth,  and  single  chivaliy..       [Exeunt, 

Scene  V. — The  Checian  Camp.    Lists  set  out. 

^er  Ajax,  armed  ;    Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
Patroclus,    Menelaus,    Ultsses,    Nestor, 

and  others^ 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  firesh  and 
•       fair, 
^Anticipating  time.    With  starting  courage. 


Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  spfit  thy  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  colic  of  puflTd  Aquilon : 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout 

blood ; 
Thou  blow*8t  for  Hector.  [  Trwnpet  sounds. 

Ulyss.  No  trumpet  answers. 

Amil.  'Tis  but  early  days. 

Agam.  Is  not  yon  Dkimed,  with  Cakshas'  daugh- 
ter? 

Ulyss.  *Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait; 
He  nses  on  the  toe :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifU  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressida. 

A^am.  Is  this  the  Uidy  Cressid  ? 

Iho.  Even  she. 

Agam.   Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  GreeLi, 
sweet  bidy. 

Nest.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  vvith  a  kiss. 

Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
'Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I'll  begin. — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil.  ril  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair 
lady: 
Achilles  bids  you  wekome. 

Men.  I  h&d  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Pair.  But  tlmt*s  no  argument  for  kissing  now : 
For  thus  popped  Paris  in  his  hardiment ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss.    O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our 
scorns ! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  lioms. 

Patr.   The    first  was    Menelaus'  kiss; — this, 
mine: 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim ! 

Patr.  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.   1*11  have  my  kiss,  sur: — Lady,  by  your 
leave. 

Ores.  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

Patr.  Both  take  and  give.   • 

Cres,  ril  make  my  match  to  live, 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.  ru  give  you  boot,  I'll  give  you  three  for 
one. 

Cres.  You're  an  odd  man;  give  even,  or  give 
none. 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres.  No,  Parb  is  not ;  for  you  know  'tas  true 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 

Cres.  No,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ulyss,  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  agamst  his 
horn. — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Cres,  You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres.  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulyss.  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a 
kiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cres.  1  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due. , 

Ulyss.  Never*s  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 
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ACT   IT. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


SCETI". 


ScE5E  III. — The  Same.     Before  Pan  d arcs* 

Hotue^ 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  ^nkas,  Deipbobus, 
Antenor,  and  Diomedes. 

Par,  It  is  great  morDing;  and  the  hour  prefixed 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon : — Good  m^  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro,  Walk  in  to  her  house; 

1*11  brine  her  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.    [EiiU 

Par.  I  know  what  *tis  to  love ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help ! — 
Please  you  walk  in,  my  brds.  [ExewnJt. 

Scene  IV. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  Pandaeus* 

House. 

Enter  Pandarus,  and  Cressida. 

Pan,  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Crti,  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that 
Which  causetfa  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allay ment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross : 
No  more  my  grief,  m  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan*  Here,  here,  here  he  comes,  a  sweet  duck! 

CVm.  O  IVoilus !  Troilus ! 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here !  Let 
me  embrace  too :  O  hearty — as  the  goodly  saying 
is,— 

O  hearty  heavy  hearty 

Why  sigk'st  thou  without  breaking  ? 

where  he  answers  again. 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smarts 
By  friendship^  nor  by  speaking. 

There  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast 
away  nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of 
such  a  Verse;  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now, 
lambs? 

7Vo.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strained  a  purity, 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — ^take  thee  from 
me. 
•  Ores.  Have  the  gods  envy? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Ores.  And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  from  Troy  ? 

Tro.  A  hateful  truth. 

Ores.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

Tro.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Ores.  Is't  possible  ? 

TVo.  And  suddenly ;  whera  injury  of  chance 
^uts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  nil  rejoindure,  foroibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
£ven  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath : 

3e  ^ 


We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  m^ 
Did  buv  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ounehes 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  ooe. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  m  robber's  haste, 
Craois  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  hov: 
As  many  fiirewelb  as  be  stars  in  heaven. 
With  distinct  breath  and  consi^'d  kisses  to  tfaec 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  kxMO  adiea ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  Iknaish'd  kiss, 
Distasting  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

JEne.  [Within.]  Mybrd!   is  the  lady nsd?* 

Tro,    Hark !   you  are  called  :    Some  saj,  ^ 
Genius  so 
Cries,  "  Come  !*'  to  him  that  instantly  most  (k- 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  sboh 

Pan,  Where  are  my  tears  1    rain,  to  hr  tn 
wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blovrn  up  by  the  roec 

[Exit  PAXMin 

Ores.  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians? 

Tro.  Ifo  mBtjf 

Ores.  A  woeful  Cresski  *mongst  die  merry  Gmfi 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love :  Be  thou  but  (ne « 
heart, — 

Ores.  I  true!  how  now?  ^rhat  wicked  deemi 
this? 

Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindlT. 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : 
I  speak  not,  **  be  thou  true,'*  as  fearing  thee; 
For  I  win  dirow  my  glove  to  Death  himself, 
That  there*s  no  macvdation  in  thy  heart : 
But,  **  be  thou  true,*'  say  I,  to  fiishkui  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Ores.  O,  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  terd,  to  danf* 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  but,  I'll  be  true. 

Tro.  And  PU  grow  friend  with  danger.    »* 
this  sleeve. 

Ores.  And  you  this  gteve.     When  shall  I »» 
you? 

TVo.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels, 
To  give  thee  nighdy  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true.  .  , 

Ores.  O  heavens !— be  true,  agan 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love ; 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality ; 
Their  loring  well  compos'd  with  gifk  of  nature, 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  excrc*' 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  penon. 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin,) 
Makes  me  afraid. 

Ores,  O  heavens  !  you  love  me  aot- 

7Vo.  Die  I  a  villain  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  questioo. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  he^l  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  &ir  virtues  aD.  . 

To  which   the   Grecians  are  most  prompt  "*' 

pregnant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  hirks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursif  e  de»u, 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  temjH^' 

Ores.  Do  you  think  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No. 

But  something  may  be  done  diat  we  wiO  not: 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  our8elf0«i 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  poweA 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency* 

JEne.  [Within.']  Nay,  good  my  lord,—       . 

7V»-  CAitiA.  ki«.  and  let  W  P 
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SCEITE   v. 


upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 
>o  be  it  ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 
>r  else  a  breath :  the  combatants  being  kin, 
jlair  stints  their  strife  before  their  sti^okes  begin. 

[Ajax,  arid  Hector,  enter  the  lists. 
TJlyss,  They  are  opposed  already. 
jA.gam'.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so 

lieavy  ? 
TJlyss,  The  youngest  son  of  Priam ;  a  true  knight ; 
N^ot  yet  mature,  yet  matchless :  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
N^ot  soon  provoked,  nor,  being  provok'd,  soon  calmM: 
His  lieart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
Kor  i¥'liat  he  has  he  gives ;  what  thinks  he  shows ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guides  his  bounty, 
'Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath: 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
1.4  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love : 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  &irly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  ^neas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
£ven  to  his  inches,  and,  with  pnvate  soul. 
Did  in  great  llion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

\Aiarwa.    Hector  and  Ks ax. fight. 
Af^am.  They  are  in  action. 
Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 
7Vo.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st ; 

Awake  thee! 

Agcun.  His  bk>ws  are  well  disposed : — ^there,  Ajax ! 
Dio.  IToa  must  no  more.  [  Trumpets  cease. 

uEne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax»  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 
Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 
Hect.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more : — 

Thou  art,  fp-eat  lord,  my  fkther^s  sister^s  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam*s  seed  * 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  *twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtaon  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
That  thou  couldst  say — "  This  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
A.nd  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother*s  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  Uiis  sinister 
Rounds-in  my  father's ;"  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  ray  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  just  gods  gainsay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrowMst  from  thy  mother. 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  ray  mortal  sword 
Be  drained !     Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
1  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 
HecU  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud*8t  O  yes 
Cries,  "  This  is  he,'*J  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  nonour  torn  from  Hector. 
^ne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 


What  farther  you  will  do. 

HecU  We'll  answer  it; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax,  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld'  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
My  &moi»  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 


Dio.  *Ti8  Agamemnon's  wish,  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect.  ^oeas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  Icnights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  hero. 

Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name; 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  arras !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy; 
But  that's  no  welcome :  Understand  more  clear 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  widi  most  divine  integrity,' 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hecti  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  [7b  Troilus. 

Men.   Let  me  confirm   niy   princely  brother's 
greeting;— 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer  ? 

u^ne.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.  O  you,  my  brd?   by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath ; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove : 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir;   she's  a  deadly 
theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon ;  I  offend. 

Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  ofV, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :  and  I  have  seen 

thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
And  seen  thee  scorning  foneits  ana  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  3iy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  unto  my  stand^rs-by, 
**  Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life !" 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling :  This  have  I  seen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance',  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire, 
And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier  good ; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all, 
Never  like  thee :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

uEne.  'Tis  the  okl  Nestor. 

Hect,  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  band  with  time : — 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

NesL  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con- 
tention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect.  I  would  they  coukl. 

Nest.  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !  I  have  seen  the  time. 

Ulyss.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

HecL  I  know  your  &vour,  lord  Ulysses,  well. 
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Dio.  Ladjr.Bword; — I'll  briDf;  you  to  jtHir  father. 
[DioMED  Uadi  Dili  Ckeisida. 

Ulyti.  Fio,  fie  npon  her! 

There's  a  Ungunge  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  ipealu;  her  wanloa  spiriu  look  out 
At  oTeiy  joint  and  nwUvo  of  her  body. 


O,  these  enconntererB,  so  ^ib  of  tongUB, 
That  gi»e  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  come*. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  tbou^a 
To  every  tickling  reader !  let  them  down 
For  iluttiih  ipoUa  of  oppoituoity, 
Ajld  daufhteri  of  ihe  rame.  [7V«Mfw(  rniia 

AU.  The  Trojan*'  Trumpet. 


Agam.  Vonder  cornea  the  troop. 

Enter  Hbctob,  armtd ;  MnzAi,  TkoiLUS,  and 

other  Trojant,  uritk  AUaulanU. 
JEne.  Hail,  all  yon  state  of  Greece !  what  shall 
be  done 
To  him  that  victory  commands  ?     Or  do  you  pur- 

A  rictor  Rhall  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  knighta 
Shall  to  the  edie  of  all  extremiQ' 
Puraue  each  other,  or  shall  be  divided 
"Bj  any  voice  or  order  of  the  Geld  1 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  ? 

^nt.  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  conditions. 

AMI.    "Tis  done   like    Hector;    but    securely 

A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  dispriising 
The  knight  %ppo«'d. 
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./E<ur.  If  not  Achillea,  air. 

What  is  your  name  ! 

Aekd.  If  not  Achillee,  nothinj^. 

^iu.  Therefore  Achillea :  But,  wliat«'er,  kop" 

In  the  eitremi^  of  great  and  little, 
Vakinr  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all. 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Wei^  him  weD, 
And  that  which  k>oks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  bknd : 
In  love  whereof  half  Hector  stays  at  horns; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  wd> 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojao,  and  halfGrsft. 
AOiil.  A  maiden  battle  thenT— -O,  I  perceire  J<>^ 


Rt-a 
Agam.  H( 
Stwtd  by  our  Ajas : 


T  Dionncs. 
sir  Diomed :— (Jo,  eendo  kni^ 
you  and  lord  Aneas 
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Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 
>o  be  it ;  either  to  the  attermost, 
>r  else  a  breath :  the  combatants  being  kin, 
lair  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax,  and  Hector,  enter  the  lists. 
TJlyss,  They  are  opposed  already. 
^gam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so 

heavy  ? 
ZJlyss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam ;  a  true  knight; 
Not  yet  niatare,  yet  matchless :  firm  of  word ; 
SpecJcing  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
i^ot  soon  provoked,  nor,  being  provok*d,  soon  calmM: 
His  lieart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
Kor  'virhat  he  has  he  gives;  what  thinks  he  shows; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guides  his  bounty, 
T^or  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath : 
IManly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
Kor  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wradi,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love: 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
X  second  hope,  as  &irly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  ^neas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Cven  to  his  inches,  andt  with  pnvate  soul, 
Did  in  g;reat  I  lion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

{Alarmm.    Hector  and  Aj ax  Jight, 
^fi^am.  They  are  in  action. 
Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 
jPro.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st ; 

X^wake  thee! 

Agam,  His  blows  are  well  disposM : — there,  Ajax ! 
JDio.  You  must  no  more.  [  Trumpets  cease. 

JEne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 
Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 
Ilect.  Wliy  then,  will  I  no  more : — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  ikther^s  sister^s  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priara*s  seed  * 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  *twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtaon  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
That  thou  couldst  say — **  This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 
And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
AU  Groek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Hounds-in  my  father's ;"  by  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressura  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  Bat  the  just  gods  gainsay, 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mother. 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  ray  mortal  sword 
Re  drain'd !     Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
1  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 
Hect.  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud*st  O  yes 
Cries,  **  This  is  he,"J  could  promise  to  himself 
A.  thought  of  added  nonour  torn  from  Hector. 
Mne,  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 
sides. 
What  further  you  will  do. 

HtcL  We'll  answer  it; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewell. 
Ajax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld'  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
My  &I00U8  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 


Dio.  *Tis  Agamemnon's  wish,  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarmed  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect.  ^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  Interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousm ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  linights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name ; 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  ria  of  such  an  enemy; 
But  that's  no  welcome :  Understand  more  clear 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  is. strew'd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity,' 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hecti  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  [7)?TaoiLus. 

Alen.   Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's 
greeting;— 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer  ? 

u^ne.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.  O  you,  my  lord?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath ; 
Your  qyondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove : 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir;  she's  a  deadly 
theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon ;  I  offend. 

Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  ofl. 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :  and  I  have  seen 

thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
And  seen  thee  scorning  forfeits  and  subduements, 
When  thou  hast  hung  3iy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  unto  my  stand^rs-by, 
**  Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life !" 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling :  This  have  I  seen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance',  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire. 
And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier  good ; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

uEne.  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time : — 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con- 
tention. 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect.  r  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !  I  have  seen  the  time. 

Ulyss.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect.  I  know  your  &vour,  lord  Ulysses,  welL 
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Ah,  sir,  there^s  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
lu  Ilion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulysg.  Sir,  I  fisretold  you  tlien  what  would  ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
Kor  yonder  walls,  tliat  pertly  front  your  town, 
Von  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds. 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect,  I  must  not  believe  you : 

There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss,  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome : 
After  the  general,  I  beseech. you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

Achil.  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  thou ! — 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee : 
1  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

HecL  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect,  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee:  let  me  look  on 
thee. 

Achil.  BehoM  thy  fiU. 

HecL .  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil,  Thou  art  too  brief ;  I  will  the  second  time. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou*lt  read  me  o*er; 
But  there^s  more  in  me  than  thou  understand*8t. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil,  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his 
body 
Shall  1  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,  or  there,  or 

there? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector^s  great  spirit  flew :  Answer  me,  heavens ! 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  bld!ss*d  gods,  proud 
man. 
To  answer  such  a  question :  Stand  again : 
Thiuk^st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly, 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  the  oracle*  to  tell  me  so, 
Vd  not  believe  thee.    Henceforth  guard  thee  well ; 


For  ril  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
I'U  kill  thee  everywhere,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
Yon  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  tlus  brag. 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  rn  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  wank. 
Or  may  I  nevef — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  coiisio;^ 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone. 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to't : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach;  the  general  state,  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect.  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field; 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refii8*d 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector? 

To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  inj 
tent ; 
There  in  the  full  convive  you :  afterwards. 
As  Hector^s  lebure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Cpncur  toge|her,  severally  entreat  him. 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  bbw, 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  kooir. 
[Exeunt  aU  hut  Troilus,  and  Ultsses. 

TVo.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  besc^ech  too, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ulyss.  At  Menelans*  tent,  most  princely  Troilus: 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  earth. 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

7Vo.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  thee  so 
'  much. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon^s  tent. 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Ulyss.  You  shall  command  me,  ar. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?     Had  she  no  lover  there, 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

JVo.   O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their 

scars, 

A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 

She  was  belov'd,  she  lovM  ;  she  is,  and  doth : 

But,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 

[EieuaL 


Scene  I. — The  Chrecian  Camp.    Before  Achilles* 

.      Tent. 

Enter  Achilles,  and  Pat&oclus. 

JLchil.  ril  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wioe  to- 
night, 
WTiich  with  ray  scimitar  PIl  cool  to-morrow. — 
Patroclus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height. 

Pair.  Here  comes  Thenites. 

Enter  Thersites. 

Archil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Thetf  Why,  thou  picture  of  whnt  thou  seemest, 
and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here's  a  letter  for 
thee. 

Achil.  From  whence,  fiiigment  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr.  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 

Ther.  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Pair.  Well  said.  Adversity!  and  what  need 
these  tricks  ? 

Ther.  Prithee  be  silent,  boy;  I  profit  not  by 
thy  talk:  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male 
▼arlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue !  what's  that  ? 

Ther.  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now  the 
rotten  diseases  of  the  south,  guts-griping,  ruptures, 
catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  lethargies,  cold 
palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs, 
bladders  full  of  imposthume,  sciaticas,  lime-kilns  i' 
the  palm,  incurable  bone-ache,  and  the  rivelled  fee- 
simple  of  the  tetter,  take  and  take  again  such  pre- 
posterous discoveries ! 

Patr.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Ther.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Patr.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt;  you  whore- 
son indistinguishable  cur,  no. 

Ther.  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou 
idle  immaterial  skein  of  sley'd  silk,  thou  green  sar- 
cenet flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's 
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purse,  thou  ?    Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pester'd 
with  such  water-flies ;  diminutives  of  nature ! 

Patr.  Out,  gall! 

Ther.  Finch  egg! 

Achii.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  break  it : 
FaU,  Greeks :  fail,  fiime ;  honour,  or  go,  or  stay ; 
My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey. 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  nieht  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent. 
Away,  Patroclus.  [Exeunt  Achil.  and  Path. 

Ther..  With  too  much  bkxxl  and  too  little  brain, 
these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too  much 
brain  and  too  little  blood  they  do,  Pll  be  a  curer  of 
madmen.  Here's  Agamemnon, — an  honest  fellow 
enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails ;  but  he  has  not 
so  much  brain  as  ear-wax :  And  the  goodly  trans- 
formation of  Jupiter  there,  his  brother,  the  bull, — 
the  primitive  statue  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuck- 
olds ;  a  thrifty  shoeing-horn  in  a  chain,  hanging  at 
his  brother's  leg, — ^to  what  form,  but  that  he  is, 
should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  malice  forced 
with  wit,  turn  him  to  ?  To  an  ass  were  nothing ; 
he  is  both  ass  and  ox  r  to  an  ox  were  nothing ;  he 
is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a 
fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owT,  a  puttock,  or  a 
herring  without  a  roe,  I  would  not  care :  but  to  he 
Menelaus,  I  would  conspire  against  destiny.  Ask 
me  not  what  I  would  be  if  I  were  not  Thersites ; 
for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar,  so  I  were 
not  Menelaus. — Hey-day !  spirits  and  fires ! 

Enter  HscToa,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon. 
Ultsses,  Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomed, 
with  lights. 

Agam.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax.  No,  yonder  'tis; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 
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Hect,  I  trouble  you.    ' 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit 

VlysB,  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchiU  Welcome,  brave  Hector;  welcome,  princes 

rU. 
Agam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Htci.  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  OreeW 

general. 
Men,  Good  night,  my  lord. 
HecL  Good  night,  sweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught :  Sweet,  quoth  *a !  sweet 
sink,  sweet  sewer. 
AchiL  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once, 
to  those 
That  go,  or  tarry. 
Agam.  Good  night. 

[Exeunt  Agamemnon,  and  Menelaus. 
AchiL  Old  Nestor  tarries;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord;  I  have  important  business. 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  Hector. 
Heel.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Ulyss.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas*  tent ;  Pll  keep  you  company. 

[Aside  to  Troilus. 
7Vo.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 
Hect.  And  so  good  night. 

[Exit  DioMEO ;  Ultsses,  ar^  Troilus 
following. 
Achit.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax,  and 
Nestor. 
Ther,  That  same  Diomed's  a  false-hearted  rogue, 
a  most  unjust  knave ;  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when 
he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses :  he 
will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabler  the 
hound ;  but  when  he  performs,  astronomers  fore- 
tell it  that  it  is  prodigious,  there  will  come  some 
change ;  the  sun  borrows  of  the  moon  when  Diomed 
keeps  his  word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector 
than  not  to  dog  him :  they  say  he  keeps  a  Trojan 
drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Cakhas'  tent:  PU  after. — 
Nothing  but  lecheiy !  all  incontinent  varlets.  [Exit. 

Scene  H. — The  Same.    Before  Calchas*  Tent. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dh.  What,  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak. 
Cat.  [Within.]  Who  calls ? 
Dig,  Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think. — ^Where'syour 
daughter  ? 

Cat.  [  Within,]  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Troilus,  and  Ultsses,  at  a  distance ;  after 

them  Thersites. 
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Ulyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover 
us. 

Enter  Cressida. 

Tro.  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him. 
Dio.  How  now,  my  charge  ? 

Cres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian ! — Hai*k!  a  word 
with  you.  [  Whispers, 

Tro.  rea,  so  familiar ! 
Ulyss.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 
Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can  take 
her  cliflf ;  she^s  noted. 
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Dio.  Will  you  remember? 
Cres.  Remember?  yes. 

Dio.        ,  Nay,  but  do  tkr!i  [ 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 
Tro.  What  should  she  remember  ? 
Ulyss.  List! 
Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  mst 

to  folly. 
Ther.  Roguery! 
Dio.  Nay,  then, — 

Cres.  1*11  tell  yoa  what : 

Dio.  Pho!  pho!  come,  tell  a  pin  :  You  area k- 

sworn — 
Cres.  In  fiiith,  I  cannot :  What  w^oald  you  bf^ 

me  do  ? 
Ther.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be  secretly  open. 
Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  'wou^  bes&ow  es 

me? 
Cres.  I  prithee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath; 
Bid  me  do  anything  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 
Dio.  Good  night. 
Tro.  Hold,  patience ! 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan? 

Cres.  Dioroed.- 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night:  I'll  be  your  fool  » 

more. 
Tro,  Thy  bettor  must. 

Cres,  Hark !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.  O  plague  and  madness ! 
Ulyss.  You  are  mov*d,  prince ;  let  ns  deput,  I 

pray  you. 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms;  this  place  is  dangerous; 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go. 
Tro,  Behold,  I  pray  you  ! 
Ulyss.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 

You  flow  to  great  distraction ;  come,  my  bid. 
Tro.  I  pray  thee,  stay. 

Ulyss.  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 

Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay ;  by  hell,  and  hell  tormeo^ 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 
Dio.  And  so,  good  night. 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 
!7Vo.  Doth  that  grieve  thee! 

0  wither'd  truth ! 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord  T 

Tro.  By  ioft, 

1  will  be  patient. 

Cres.  Guardian ! — ^why,  Greek ! 

Dio.  Pho,'pho!  adieu;  yon  palter. 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not ;  come  hither  once  s^- 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something;  will 
you  go  ? 
You  will  break  out. 

TVo.  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Ulyss.  Come,  come. 

Tro.   Nay,  stay ;  by  Jove,  I  wiD  not  spwk  * 
word: 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  oflfences 
A  guard  of  patience : — stay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fct  tmv> 
and  potato  finger,  tkkles  these  together!  Fry, 
lechery,  fry ! 

Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Cres.  In  fiiith,  I  will,  b :  never  trust  me  eke- 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Cres.  I'll  fetch  you  one.  [^^ 

Ulyss,  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  sweet 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 
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Re-enter  Cressida. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge;  now,  now,  now! 
Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 
7Vo.   O  beauty !  whereas  thy  faith  ? 
ZJLyss.  My  lord, — 

7Vo.   I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 
Ores*    You  look  upon  that  sleeve:  Behold  it 
'well. — 
IX e  lovM  me — O  false  wench! — Give*t  me  again. 
lyion  Whose  WBs't  ? 

Ores.  No  matter,  now  I  have*t  again. 

I  'w^ill  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  prithee  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther,  Now  she  sharpens: — WeU  said,  whet- 
stone. 
JOio.  I  shall  have  it. 
Cres.  What,  this  T 

ZHo,  Ay,  that. 

Ores.  O,  all  you  gods ! — O  pretty  pretty  pledge ! 
7hy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove. 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it, 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me ; 
He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withal. 
Z>io.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 
TVo.  I  did  swear  patience. 
Cres.  You  shall  not  have  it.  Diomed ;  'faith  you 
shall  not ; 
1*11  give  you  something  else. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this :  Whose  was  it? 
Cres.  'Tis  no  matter. 

Dio,  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 
Cres.  'Twas  one's  that  loved  me  better  than  you 
will. 
But.  now  you  have  it,  take  it 

IHo.  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women,  yond. 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm ; 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  chaUenge  it. 
Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy 
horn. 
It  should  be  challeng'd. 

Cres.  Well,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  past: — ^And  yet 
it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  farewell ; 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go: — One  cannot  speak  a 
word. 
Bat  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther,  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes  not 
you  pleases  me  best. 

X^.  What,  shall  I  come?  the  hour? 
Cres.  Ay,  come : — O  Jove ! 

Do  come : — I  shall  be  plagued. 
Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres.  Good  night.    I  prithee,  come. — 

[Exit  DiOMEOES. 

Troilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ; 
Bat  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah!  poor  our  sex !  this  &nlt  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind : 
What  error  leads  must  err ;  O  then  conclude. 
Mine  sway'd  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude. 

[Exit  Cressida. 
Ther.  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish 
more. 
Unless  she  say,  my  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 


Ulyss.  All's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 

Ulyss.  Why  stay  we  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soifl 
Of  eveiy  syllable  that  here  vras  spoke. 
But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears. 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptious  functions. 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here  ? 

Ulyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tro.  She  was  not,  sui'e. 

Ulyss,  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  mad- 
ness. 

Ulyss.  Nor  mine,  my  lord:   Cressid  was  here 
but  now. 

Tro.  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme. 
For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyss.  What  hath  she  done,  prince,  that  can 
soil  our  mothers? 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Ther.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on's  own  eyes  ? 

7Vo.  This  she  ?  no,  this  is  Diomed*s  Cressida : 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she ; 
If  soul^  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony. 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she.     O  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself! 
Bi-fbid  authority !  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt ;  thb  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid ! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd.  dissolv'd,  and 

loos'd ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied. 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 
The  fragments,  scrape,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o*er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ?  . 

jfVo.  Ay,  Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
InflamM  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek :  As  much  as  I  do  Cressida  love. 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 
That  sleeve  is  mine  that  he'll  bear  in  his  helm ; 
Were  it  a  casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  spout 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricane  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed.  . 

Ther.  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 
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crafty  swearing  rascals, — that  stale  old  moase-eaten 
diy  cheese,  Nestor,  and  that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses, 
— ^18  not  proved  worth  a  blackberry : — They  set  me 
up,  in  policy,  that  moogral  cur,  Ajax,  against  that 
dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles :  and  now  is  the  cur 
Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not 
arm  to-day ;  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  pro- 
claim barbarism,  and  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion. 
Soft !  here  come  sleeve,  and  toother. 

Enter  Diomeoes,  TiioiLUs^^/otmn^. 

Tro,  Fly  not;  for,  shouldst  thou  take  the  river 
Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  reture : 

I  do  not  fly ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude : 
Have  at  thee ! 

Ther,  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian ! — ^now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan ! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve ! 
[Exeunt  Troilus,  and  DioMEDESf  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  What  art  thou,  Greek,  art  thou  for  Hector*s 
match? 
Art  thou  of  blood  and  honour  ? 

Ther,  No,  no : — I  am  a  rascal ;  a  scurvy  railing 
knave ;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect.  I  do  believe  thee ; — ^live.  [Exit. 

Ther.  Gk>d-a-mercy  that  thou  wilt  believe  me ; 
But  a  plague  break  thy  neck  for  frighting  me! 
What*s  become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think 
they  have  swallowed  one  another:  I  would  laugh 
at  that  miracle.  Yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself, 
ril  seek  them.  [  Exit. 

Scene  V. — The  Same. 

Enter  Diomedes,  and  a  Servant. 

Dio.  Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus*  horse ! 
Present  the  ^ir  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid : 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty ; 
Tell  her  I  have  chastisM  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  Renew,  renew !    The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner ; 
'  And  stands  colossus- wise,  waving  his  beam, 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius :  Polixenes  is  slain ; 
Amphimacus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta^en,  or  slain ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruised :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers ;  hasto  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestor. 

Nest.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles ; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame. 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he*s  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scajed  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath : 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he  leaves  and  takes ; 


Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite 

That  what  he  will  he  does ;  and  does  so  muefa 

That  proof  is  caird  impossibili^. 

£71^  Ultsscs. 

Ulyss.  O  courage,  courage,  princes !  great  A-d^ 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  TengeaDce: 
Patroclus*  wounds  have  rous*d  his  drowsy  lAaoi 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hacked  and  chippU  coes 

to  him, 
Crying  on  Hector.    Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'dt  sod  at  it 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fimtastic  execution ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care. 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunnuig. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Trofltts !         [^^ 
Dio.  Ay,  there,  there- 

Nest.  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Where  is  this  Hector' 

Come,  come,  thou  boy*que11er,  show  thy  &ce; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angiy. 
Hector !  whereas  Hector  ?  I  will  none  but  Hector 

[Eie&c 

Scene  VI. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  show  thy 
head! 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  say !  whero's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  wouldst  tboa ' 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 
Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  shoukbl  hare 
my  office  , 

Ere  that  correction : — ^Troilus,  I  say !  what,  Trodm, 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  O  traitor  Diomed !— turn  thy  fiba  Ace* 

thou  traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  hone! 
Dio.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ? 
Ajax.  ru  fight  with  him  alone :  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize.     I  will  not  look  upos* 
Tro,  Come  both  you  cogging  Greeks ;  have  it 

you  both.  [ExewUfighiiH' 

Enter  Hector. 

Ttect.  Yea,  Troilus?  O  well  fought,  myyoung«t 
brother ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchU.  Now  do  I  see  thee : — Ha ! — ^Have  at  thee, 
Hector. 

Hect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 

A^il.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Ttojafl* 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now, 
But  thou  anon  shult  hear  of  me  again ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [^ 

Hect.  Fare  thee  xrell'-^ 
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key  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
han  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 
^nd.  O !  be  persuaded :  Do  not  count  it  holy 

0  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful, 

C3r  i^e  -^ould  give  much,  to  so  count  violent  thefts, 
.nd  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

CVz«.  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow : 
>m:&t  vowB  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold : 
r  narm,  sweet  Hector. 

JlecL  Hold  you  still,  I  say ; 

•^ine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  ray  &te : 
^  ife  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man 
lolds  honour  far  more  precious  dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Troilus. 

.-Xoinr  DOW,  young  man  ?   meanest  thou  to  fight  to- 
day? 
^nd.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[ExU  Cassandra. 
Hect.  No, 'faith,  young  Troilus;  doff  thy  harness, 
youth, 

1  am  to-day  i*  the  vein  of  chivalry : 

X^et  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
A.nd  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
U  narm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
1*11  stand  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro,  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
AVhich  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

Hect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide  me 

for  it. 
Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
£ven  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise  and  live. 
Hect.  O,  *tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven,  Hector ! 

Hect.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 
Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Liet^s  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords  ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthfiil  work,  rein  them  frdm  ruth. 
Hect.  Fie,  savage,  fie! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 
Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fiite,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus,  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn. 
Opposed  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandra,  loith  Priam. 

Cai,  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  &st : 
He  is  thy  crutch ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay. 
Thou  bn  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri,  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back : 

Thy  wife  hath  dream'd;  thy  mother  hath  had 

visions; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt, 
To  tell  thee  ^t  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect.  ^neas  is  a-field ; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  mdrning  to  them. 
Pri  Ay,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.  I  must  not  break  m^  faith. 


You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  air, 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice, 
Which  you  do  here  fi>ri>id  me,  rojral  Priam. 

Cos.  O  Priam,  yiekl  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  Dot,  dear  ihther. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[ExU  AlfDROMACHE. 

Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cos.  O  fiu*ewell,  dear  Hector. 

Look,  how  thou  diest!  look,  how  thy  eye  turns 

pale! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  mars !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolour  forth ! 
Behold  destruction,  frenzy,  and  amazement. 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet. 
And  all  cry — Hector !  Hector's  dead  1  O  Hector ! 
Tro.  Away ! — Away ! 

Cas.  Farewell. — Yet,  soft. — Hector,'  I  take  my 
leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.  [Exit. 
Hect.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim : 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town;  we'U  forth,  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 
Pru  Farewell:  the  gods  with  safety  stand  a^ut 
thee! 

[JElxeunt  severally  Priam,  and  Hector. 
Alarums, 
Tro.  They  are  at  it;  hark!    Proud  Diomed 
believe, 
I  come  to  k)se  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side, 

Pandarus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

Tro.  What  now? 

Pan.  Here's  a  letter  from  yon*  poor  girl. 

Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan,  A  whoreson  tisick,  a  whoreson  rascally  tisick 
so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of  this  girl ; 
and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  shall  leave 
you  one  o'  these  days :  And  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine 
eyes  too ;  and  such  an  ache  in  my  bones,  that,  un- 
less a  man  were  cursed,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think 
on*t. — What  says  she  there  ? 

Tro.   Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter 
from  the  heart ;  [  Tearing  the  letter. 

The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together.— 
My  love  with  words  and  errora  still  d^e  feeds ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

Pan,  Why !  but  hear  you. 

TVo.  Hence,  broker  lackey !  ienomy  and  shame 
Pureue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

ScEif  E  IV. — BetiDeen  Troy  and  the  Chredan  Camp. 

Alarums :  Excursions,    Enter  Thersiteb. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another ; 
I'll  go  look  on.  Tnat  dissembling  abominable  varlet, 
Diomed,  has  got' that  same  scurvy  dotine  foolish 
young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy  there  in  his  helm :  1 
would  fain  see  them  meet ;  that  that  same  youne 
Trojan  ass,  that  loves  the  whore  there,  might  send 
that  Greekish  whoremasterly  villun,  with  the  sleeve, 
back  to  the  dissembling  luxurious  drab,  of  a  sleeve- 
less errand.    O'  the  odier  side,  the  policy  of  those 
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No  space  of  euth  shall  mnder  oar  two  hatea ; 
I'll  hkuot  th«e  like  a  wicked  conacieDce  (till, 
That  moaldeth  goblinB  awift  as  beaxj  thoughts. 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy! — with  cuinfort  go; 
Hop«  of  raveogB  shall  hide  oar  iiiwanl  wos. 

[Exaait  MnxAU,  and  Trojaiu. 
Aa  Tkoilds  u  go^g  "u^  enUr,  from  Ihe  other  lide. 


Pan.  Bnt  hear  yoo,  hear  you ! 

Tro.  HeDce,  broker  lackey !  ignomy  and  shame 
Pumie  thy  hie,  and  lire  aye  with  thy  name, 

[EiU  TaoiLDB. 

Pan.  A  goodly  medicine  for  mine  ocbiog  booea ! 
— O  work! '.  world !  world  '.  thus  is  the  poor  agent 
despisBd !  O  trailorB  and  bnwds,  how  earnetilly 
are  you  set  a'  work,  and  how  ill  requited  !  Why 
ihoilld  our  eadesTour  be  «o  desired,  and  the  per- 


formaiice  to  loathed  ?  what  Ten«  fiir  it !  whK  t 
tance  fiir  itT — Let  me  see  : — 
Fuji  merrily  the  humbie-bee  doth  nMf , 
7HU  he  hath  Unt  hit  honey  and  Ma  ttutg! 
Ami  bring  once  mbdaed  ii%  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  neeet  notes  together  fail.— 
Good  tradtTimthefiesh,  ttt  this  in  ymerpmnUddic 

As  many  as  be  here  of  pander'a  ball, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Paodar's  M: 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  sonae  poub, 
Thou^  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  booc*. 
Brethren,  and  sisteia,  of  the  bold-door  trade. 
Some  two  mootht  hence  my  «rili  •faallherebenBdr 
It  shonld  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, —        | 
Some  galled  gooee  of  Wiocheatar  irooU  htn :       ' 
Till  then  I'U  sweat,  and  seek  aboat  for  eaaea : 
And,  U  that  time,  bequeath  yon  my  rliwairw  [Eii- 
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■*  The  prineei  onanLoua" — i.  e.  Proud,  (the  French 
itrgTteUleia:.)  Lord  Bernen,  in  hi*  traniUlioa  o(  froa- 
mrt,  »eve™]  times  u»ei  the  word ;  u,  "  The  Flemings 
were  great,  fierce,  uid  orguimu." 

••  Darda»,  <uJ  Tymbria.  lliai,  CktUu,  Trojm, 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shskeipeara  had  before 
him  Caiton'i  tiBralHlJnn  of  the  "  Bee uyel  of  ifae  Hitlo- 
ryai  if  Tro^,"  and  there  the  names  of  the  galei  are  thus 
given:— "In  this  ciltja  were  siie  prmcipall  gales;  of 
which  the  one  n-a*  named  Dardane,  the  second  Tjm- 
bria,  the  thynl  Helias,  the  fourth  Chetas,  the  fifth  Tro- 

C.  and  the  aixl  AnJrnoriilii."  But  he  was  Siso  fami- 
with  the  "  Troy  Boke,"  of  Lydrate,  in  which  the 
»a  gates  are  described  as  Dardsnyde*.  Tymhria,  Hal- 
yw,  Cetheas,  Trojana.  Anthonydn*.  Itisdifflcult  tomj 
whether  Shakespeare  meant  to  take  the  Animoridei  of 
Cuton,  or  [he  Anthonydri  of  Lydrate ;  or  whether,  the 
namei  being  pare  inventions  of  Uie  middle  see  or  n>- 
mance-wrilers,  he  deviated  from  both.  As  it  is,  we 
have  retuned  the  "  Antenoridei"  of  the  modem  editors. 
"  —  rntriLLiso  boUi" — The  verb  /ulJU  ii  here  nsed 
in  the  original  ieoie  of  /UI/iU — a  wnae  still  retained  in 
the  liiurn  of  Ihe  Charch  of  England,  which  hai,  "fid- 
fiiitd  with  grace  and  henedicIioD." 

"ffriHausUf 
np.  which  Tieck  consider*  preferabli 
(Otution  of  "  tperr  up."  Desirous  as  we  are  to  hold  to 
the  ordinal,  we  cannot  agree  with  Tieck.  The  rela- 
tive positions  of  each  force  are  contrasted.  The  Qreeks 
pilch  their  pavilions  on  Dardan  plains ;  the  Trojans  are 
•hut  up  in  Uieir  sii-galed  city.  The  DOmmentBtors  eive 
uieuiDples  of  the  nse  of  "sperr,"  in  the  sense  of  to 
Jw<*,  by  Speiuer   and   earlier  writers.     They  have 


overlooked  a  pttssa^  in  Chaucer's  "  Troilui  imd  Crewi- 
da,"  (book  V.,)  which  3hake«peare  must  hare  bad  be- 
fera  him  in  the  oompositian  of  his  play  I — ■ 
tor  wbcn  he  saw  facr  dorts  tpmtd  sU, 


—John 


.  that 


the  Prologue  was  spoken  by  one  of  l&i  chanctan  ii 
armour.  This  was  noticed,  because  in  gsneral  the 
BjMftker  of  the  Prologue  wore  a  bbck  cloak.  (Bee  Col- 
ber's  "  Annals  of  the  Stage.") 

Johnson  thus  paraphrases  Uie  lines: — "I  come  here 
to  speak  the  prologue,  and  come  in  armoDr;  not  de^ 
ing  the  audience,  m  cojilidence  of  either  the  antbor's 
or  actor's  abilities,  hut  merely  in  ■  character  suitsd  to 
the  •ubjoct,  in  a  dress  of  war,  before  a  warlike  play." 

"Leapt  o'er  the  vadht"— i.  e.  Theaeaiit,-  that  which 
went  befere^lhe  van.     So,  in  Leik,  we  have  "vaiiiiC- 


ACT  I.—Sci 


"  CaU  iere  ».*  ■ 


B    I. 

Servmt.     Tooke. 


rlet"  and  talel  are  the  mme :  and  that, 

as  well  as  karlal,  they  mean  hireling.     But,  in  the  old 

re  of  chivalry,  it  ngnilied  an  attendant  on  a  knight. 

Ingshed.  spiking  of  the  battle  of  Agiikcnurt,  aajia: — 

■'  Liivers  were  relieved  by  then:  vartet;  and  conveyed 

OQt  of  the  field." 

"So.lrailor!  uiheu  d,e  come 

The  older  editions  all  give 

This  is  evidently  a  confiisod  misprint,  which  few 
readers  could  unravel  for  themselves.  The  taste  and 
sBgBoi^  of  Bowe  corrected  the  tint  half  of  the  line, 
while  Pope  teitored  the  other  half;  so  that  we  have  the ' 
line  as  doubtless  the  Poet  wrote.  Bach  are  the  humble 
but  necessary  laboun  of  editors. 
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*'  Handleti  in  thy  diseaurte,  0»  that  her  hand, 
hi  whose  eomparuon  aU  whiiet  are  ink"  etc. 

Knight  caations  the  reader  not  to  take  this  paMage 

as  an  interjection,  beginning,  "O!  that  her  hand;*'  for 

what  does  Troilus  desire  t — the  wish  is  incomplete. 

The  meaning  is  rather — In  thy  discoone  thou  handiest 

that  hand  of  hers,  in  whose  comparison,  etc.     **  Han> 

dlest'*  is  here  used  metaphorically,  with  an  allusion  at 

the  same  time  to  its  literal  meaning.     Shakespeare  has 

repeatedly  dwelt  upon  the  beauty^of  the  female  hand ; 

as,  in  BoMco  and  Juliet: — 

They  may  sdae 

On  ttie  white  wonder  of  dear  Jiuief  •  hand. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale,  Florizel  descants,  with  equal 
warmth  and  fancy,  on  the  hand  of  Perdita :— 

1  take  thy  hand;  this  hand 

Ai  soft  at  dore't  down,  and  aa  white  aa  it; 
Or  Ethiopian'a  tooth ;  or  the  fanned  now 
That* a  bolted  by  the  northern  blyts  twice  o'er. 

"  —  and  SFiRiT  of  tense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman"  etc. 

**  In  comparison  with  her  hand,  the  '  spirit  of  sense,' 
the  most  ezouisite  power  of  sensibility,  which  implies  a 
soft  hand,  is  hard  as  the  callous  and  insensible  palm  of 
the  ploughman."— JoH  If  SON. 

Warfourton  rashly  altered  this  to  **  spUe  of  sense." 
Hanmer  reads,  **  to  th*  spirit  of  sense."  Johnson  does 
not  rightly  understand  the  passage,  and  therefore  erro- 
neously explains  it  It  appears  to  me  to  mean — The 
spirit  of  sense,  (i.  e.  sensaiiont)  in  touching  the  cygnet's 
down,  is  harsh  and  hard  as  the  palm  of  a  ploughman, 
compared  to  the  sensation  of  soRness  in  pressing  Cres- 
sid's  hand. 

**  —  she  htu  the  MEiCDS  in  her  own  Aoaif"— An  old 
proverbial  phrase,  io' which  "mends"  is  a  colloouial 
abridgement  of  amends ;  and  so  the  phrase  is  sometimes 
found  written.  The  sense  is,  She  must  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain ;  she  must  help  herself  as  well  as  she 
can. 

*'  —  She^s  a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  /oiAer**— Accord- 
ing to  Shakespeare's  authority,  the  **  Destruction  of 
Troy,"  Calohas  was  "a  great  learned  bishop,  of  Troy," 
who  was  sent  by  Priam  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
concerning  the  event  of  the  war  which  was  threatened 
by  Agamemnon.  As  soon  as  he  made  **  his  oblations 
and  demands  for  them  of  Troy,  Apollo  answered  unto 
him,  saying,  Calchas,  Calchas,  beware  that  thou  return 
'not  back  again  to  Troy ;  but  eo  thou  with  Achilles  unto 
the  Greeks,  and  depart  never  from  them ;  for  the  Greeks 
shall  have  victoiy  of  the  Tronans,  by  the  asreement  of 
the  ^ods."  Calchas  discreetly  took  the  hint,  and  im- 
mediately joined  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

**  Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides"  etc. 

According  to  tlie  old  English  poets  and  romancers, 
"  Ilium,"  or  lUonj  (it  is  spelled  both  ways,)  was  the 
name  of  Priam's  palace.  According  to  the  "  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy,"  it  was  "  one  of  the  richest  and  the  strong- 
est that  ever  wa^  in  all  the  world.  And  it  was  of 
height  five  hundred  paces,  besides  the  height  of  the 
towers,  whereof  there  was  great  plenty  and  so  high  as 
that  it  seemed  to  them  that  saw  them  from  far,  they 
raught  up  into  the  heaven."  There  is  a  more  particu- 
lar allusion  to  these  towers  in  act  iv.  scene  5.  Accord- 
ing to  classical  authority,  which  the  Poet  but  partially 
follows.  Ilium,  properly  speaking,  is  the  name  of  the  city ; 
Troy,  that  of  the  country. 


tt 


How  nowj  prince  Troilus" — The  old  spelling  was 
TroyluSt  and,  according  to  it,  Shakespeare  and  his  pre- 
decessors often  pronounced  it  as  a  dissyllable,  and  not, 
OS  the  classic  poets  have  it,  in  three  syllables.    So  in 
'his  Rape  of  Lucrece  : — 

Here  manly  Hector  binti,  here  TroUus  swonnds. 

Pope,  in  his  "Homer,"  has  made  the  same  classical 

lapse,  (book  zxiv. :)— • 

Neator  the  brare,  rraowned  to  ranks  of  war; 
And  TroHnUt  dreadful  on  his  naahing  car. 
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"  —  This  wowutn^s  answer  sorts"' 
congruous.    So  in  Kino  Hsmbt  V. : — 

It  sorts  well  with  diy  fiereeaeM^ 

Scene  II. 

"  Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  henmessi'd  uort,**  cCc 

The  coinmon  explanation  is  that  he  was  Hg-kUf 
as  going  to  combat  on  foot.  But  I  agree  with  Si 
Dyce,  etc.,  that  "light  here  has  no  referencie  to  tar 
mode  in  which  Hector  was  armed,  but  to  die  legmi 
or  alacriiv  with  which  he  armed  himself  befinre  soetm 
Light  and  lightly  are  often  used  ior  nimNy,  f»eiib 
readily,  by  our  old  writers.  No  expreaaaosi 
common  than  light  of  foot.  And  Shi^espeare 
used  Ught  of  ear" 

"  —  a  very  man  per  se"— The  Latin-EnglJBli,  la; 
naturalized  phrase,  "  per  se,"  made  such  a  6giu\p,  in  pf>- 
litical  life,  under  President  Tyler,  that  the  Aiii«k» 
reader  will  be  amused  with  meeting  it  in  old  Ea^JA 
poetical  and  dramatic  use,  as  collected  by  Stevens,  i* 
meant  an  extraordinary  or  incomparable  pervon,  like  cbf 
letter  A  by  itself  The  usual  mode  of  this  old  ezpr»- 
sion  is  A  per  se.  Thus,  in  Henrysoun*s  '*  Testamoc  d 
Creaseid,"  often  attributed  to  Chaucer: — 

Of  faire  Creaadde^  the  floure  and  sjmt  «•  of  Troj  and  Greece 

So  in  "  Blunt  Martin  Constable,*'  (1602 :>— ^'Tfaatktir 
a  per  se,  the  cream  of  all." 

**  -—  against  the  hair"— Equivalent  to  a  plirase  stil 
in  use — Against  the  grain.  The  French  say,  A  eo^rr 
poil. 

«_ COMPASSED  window" — A  "compassed"  window 
is  a  circular  bow  window.  The  same  epithet  is  a|^£ed 
to  the  cape  of  a  woman's  gown,  in  the  Tasiiiio  op  tbi 
Shrew  : — "  A  small  compassed  cape."  A  coved  ceii^ 
is  yet,  in  some  places,  called  a  compassed  ceiling. 

"  —  so  old  a  liptsb"*!.  e.  ThUf  We  still  say,  s 
shop4ifler, 

"  —  Two  and  fifly  fairs'*— So  the  quarto  and  folk 
All  the  modem  copies  read  one  emd  fifty.  ^  How  else 
can  the  number  make  out  Priam  and  his  fiiVy  soqu  V 
says  Theobald.  .  This  is  an  exactness  which  Priam  sad 
his  chroniclers  would  equally  have  spumed.  The  Mitr- 
garelon  of  the  romance-writers,  who  makes  his  appesr* 
ance  in  act  v.,  is  one  of  the  additions  to  tfaa  old  cfas> 
sical  family.— Kit lOBT. 

**  —  that  it  passed" — i.  e.  It  was  excessive;  passed 
expression.  So  in  the  Merrt  Wives  op  Windsor:— 
"  Why,  this  passes,  Master  Ford."  Cressida  retoits  k 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

"^give  you  the  kod" — ^To  "give  the  nod"  was  a 
term  in  the  game  at  cards,  called  noddy.  The  word 
also  signifies  a  silly  fellow.  Cressid  means  to  call  Fao- 
darus  a  noddy,  and  says  he  shall,  by  more  nods,  be  nude 
more  significantly  afoot. 

"  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,"  etc. 

This  scene,  in  which  Pandams  so  characteristically 
describes  the  Trojan  leaders,  is  founded  upon  a  sinular 
scene  in  Chaucer,  in  which  the  same  personage  rscoanti 
the  merits  of  Priam's  two  valiant  sons : — 

Of  Hector  needeth  noOdng  for  to  tell ; 
In  all  this  world  ttiere  o'ia  a  better  knis^t 
Than  he,  that  is  of  wortfaineaa  the  wel£ 
And  he  well  more  of  virtue  hath  than  might ; 
This  knoweth  many  a  wiae  and  worthy  kuigfat: 
And  the  same  praise  of  Troflus  I  aay : 
God  helpe  me,  ao  I  know  not  auchA  twi^. 

Pardie,  qnod  she,  of  Hector  there  fa  Milh, 
And  ofTroihis  the  same  tiling  trow  I, 
For  dredtleas*  men  telletfa  that  he  doth 
In  ann68  day  by  day  so  worthily. 
And  bear'th  nim  here  at  bom6  so  ffently 
To  er'ry  wi^t.  that  aDft  praise  hadi  he 
Of  ttiem  that  me  were  le^est  praia6d  be.t 

*Doahtiess. 


t  Whose  praise  I  shoald  aoit  dHbSi 
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Ye  say  right  tolh,  I  wli,  quod  Pmdttnii. 
For  yesterday  whoto  baa  witii  him  been 
Mighten  have  wonder'd  upon  Troiliu ; 
For  never  yet  to  thick  a  iwarm  of  been* 
Ne  fleinr,  ••  GreekAa  from  him  'f^moten  fleen. 
And  through  the  field  in  erery  «fight6t  ear 
There  wae  no  cry  but  *'TVoiliu  ia  there  V 


Noinr  here,  now  tiiere,  he  hunted  them  ao  faa^ 
There  n*aa  but  Greekte  blood  and  TroOua ; 
Now  him  he  hurt,  and  him  aU  down  he  eaat; 
Aye  where  he  went  it  waa  arrayed  thua : 
He  wna  Uieir  death,  and  ahield  and  life  for  na, 
That  aa  that  day  there  durat  Urn  none  withstiind 
While  that  he  held  hia  bloody  iword  in  hand. 

"  —  give  MONET  to  &oof "— Thus  the  folio,  oaing  an  old 
hrase,  equivalent  to  our  ''  ^ve  a  good  deal  to  boot.'* 
'he  oommon  reading  is,  "  give  an  eye  to  boot,'*  foUow- 
ig  the  quarto,  which  waa  probably  a  misprint ;  but 
Here  is  lime  to  choose. 

"  —  iM  DATS  in  the  pie^*^-To  andentand  this  qaibble, 

t  should  be  remembered  that  "  dates*'  were  a  common 

ngredient   in  ancient  pastry;  as,  in  Romko  ahd  Ju- 

.ikt:^ 

They  call  for  datet  and  qolnoea  in  die  pastry. 

"  To  hring^,  uncle** — We  restore  the  old  panctoation, 
instead  of  printing  the  line  "  To  bring  uncle,"— as  if  the 
apeaker  asked  her  whether  he  wou&  not  bring  some- 
thing. ** To  be  with  a  person  to  bring"  is  an  old  pro- 
verbial phrase,  of  constant  occurrence,  something  like 
our  modem  slang  phrases,  "  I'll  be  up  ^  him" — "  I'll 
|iay  him."  She  plays  upon  his  use  of  the  beginning  of 
the  phrase,  as  he  does  upon  its  other  sense. 

"  Acrikv'd,  mev  us  command;  ungain*df  be*eeck.** 

This  edition  adopts  the  ingenious  and  very  satisfactory 
correction  of  the  original,  proposed  by  Mr.  Harness. 
In  the  old  edition,  the  lines  stand  thus :— > 

Achievement  it  command*;  nngaSn'd,  beaeech  ;~~ 
which  is  retained  by  the  editors  generally,  who  thus  ex- 
plain it: — **  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  line  seems  to 
DO— Men,  after  possession,  become  our  commuiders; 
before  it,  they  are  our  suppliants."  Our  correction  pre- 
serves the  sense,  and  removes  the  obscurity. 

Scene  III. 

"  Upon  her  patiiitt  bread'* — The  old  quartos  have 
"  ancient  breast ;"  the  folio, "  patient"— both  happy  and 
poetic  epithets,  but  the  last  mo  most  so. 

"  Like  Perseus'  horee** — ^The  flying  horse,  Pesasus, 
waa  said,  in  mythology,  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  Medusa,  killed  by  Perseus;  and  in  this  sense  might 
well  enough  be  termed  the  horse  of  Perseus;  though, 
as  the  poets  afterwards  gave  hira  to  Bellerophon,  me 
critics  find  a  difficidty  'n  the  passage. 

"  —  the  BRizx"— i.  e.  The  gad-fy. 

*'  —  the  thing  o^ courage**~-'The  "  thing  of  courage" 
is  the  ti&er,  who  is  said  to  roar  and  rage  most  in  storms 
and  high  winds. 

*  *  ■ 

"  Am  venerable  NeHorf  hatch'd  in  silver,"  etc. 

Ulysses  evidently  means  to  say  that  Agamemnon's 
specM^h  should  be  writ  in  brats;   and. that  venerable 
Nestor,  with  his  ether  hairtt  by  his  speech  should  rivet 
the  attention  of  all  Greece.  .  The  phrase  ''  hatph'd  in  sil- 
ver," which  has  been  the  stumbling-block,  is  a  simile 
borrowed  from  the  art  of  design ;  to  hatch  being  to  fiD 
a  design  with  a  number  of  consecutive  fine  lines ;  and 
to  hatch  in  silver  was  a  design  inlaid  with  lines  of  sil- 
ver, a  process  often  used  for  the  hilts  of  swords,  handles 
of  daggers,  and  stocks  of  pistols.    The  lines  of  the 
ffraver  on  a  plate  of  metal  ara  still  called  hatchings. 
Hence,  "  hatch'd  in  silver,"  for  silver-haired^  or  gray- 
haired.    Thus,  in  "  Love  in  a  Maze;"  ( 1632  :)— 
Thy  habr  la  flne  as  gold,  thy  cUn  la  Astcl'd     - 
WihsAssr.     .   .  Shirlbt. 

This  Gifibrd,  in  his  edition  of  Shirley,  explains: — 
''That  is,  ornamented  with  a  white  or  silvery  beard. 


This  explains  tiie  '  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver,* 
on  which  the  oommentators  have  wasted  so  many 
words." 

"  IVhen  rank  ThersUes  opes  his  hastitt  jaws,**  etc. 

The  old  text  has  Mastick,  which  all  the  editors,  ex- 
cept Knight,  agree  in  considering  as  a  typographical 
error  for  "  mastiff,"  and  so  print  it.  Knight  retains  mas- 
tick, and  thus  explains  it : — "  Masticke  is  printed  with 
a  capital  initial,  as  marking  something  emphatic.  In 
all  modem  editions,  the  word  is  rendered  mastivs.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  mastick  is  not  a  ^pographical 
mistake.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Prynne  s  celeorated 
book,  * Histrio-Mastix :  The  Plsjrer's  Scourge;'  but  it 
is  not  so  generally  known  that  this  title  was  borrowed 
by  the  great  controversialist  from  a  play  first  printed  in 
1610,  but  supposed  to  be  written  earlier,  ^oiich  is  a 
satire  upon  actors  and  dramatic  writers,  from  first  to 
last,  we  attach  little  importance  to  the  circumstance 
that  the. author  of  that  satire  has  introduced  a  dialogue 
between  Troilus  and  Cressida ;  for  the  subject  had  most 
probably  possession  of  the  sta^e  before  Shakespeare's 
play.  But  it  appears  to  us  by  no  means  improbable 
that  an  epithet  should  be  applied  to  the  '  rank  Ther- 
sites,'  which  should  pretty  clearlv  point  at  one  who  had 
done  enouffh  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Poet's 
fraternity.'' 

**  When  thai  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive**  etc. 

The  meaning  is,  says  Johnson.  "  When  the  general 
is  not  to  the  army  like  the  hive  to  the  bee^^the  reposi- 
tory of  the  stock  of  every  individual;  that  to  wnich 
each  particular  resorts  with  whatever  he  has  collected 
for  the  good  of  the  whole— what  honey  is  expected  ? 
what  hope  of  advantage  ?" 

"  The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,^  etc. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Poet  had  this  thought  suggested 
by  an  analogous  passage,  of  e^ual  eloquence,  in  his  con- 
temporary Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  of  which 
the  first  parts  were  published  in  1594.  It  it  were  not, 
it  v^as  no  veiy  strange  coincidence  between  the  thoughts 
of  men  of  lar^e  and  excursive  minds,  at  once  poetical 
and  philosophical,  applied  to  the  most  widely  aifferinff 
subjects.  There  is  a  noble  passage  in  the  first  book  of 
Hooker,  singularly  like  this  m  thought,  and  in  sustained, 
lofty,  moral  eloquence.  In  his  magnificent  generaliza- 
tion of  Law,  as  at  once  the  rule  of  moral  action  and 
government,  and  the  rule  of  natural  agents,  he  says  :— 
"  If  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  alto- 
gether, though  it  were  but  for  a  while,  the  observation 
of  her  own  laws ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  ele- 
ments, whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made, 
should  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have ;  if  the 
frame  of  that  heavenly  areh,  now  united  above  our 
heads,  should  loosen*  and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial 
spherte  should,  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and,  by 
irregular,  volubility,  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  mi^ht 
happen;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,' which 
now,  as  a.  giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should, 
throuffh  a  lanjniishing  fiiintness,  bcein  to  stand  anil  to 
rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten 
way.  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves, 
by  disoidered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe 
out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth 
be  defeated  of  heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
pine  away,  as  children  at  the  vrithered  breast  of  their 
mother,— what  would  become  of  man  himself?  See 
we  not  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nfr 
tnre  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  7" — (Hooker's  Ecel, 
Pol.,  book  i.  sect  3.) 

Hooker's  subsequent  remarks,  on  "  the  law  of  the 
oommon  weal,"  -singularly  remind  the  reader  of  the 
more  rapid  view  given  by  the  Poet  of  '*  the  unity  and 
married  calm  of  states,"  and  the  ills  by  which  it  is  dis- 
turbed. 

"  —  this  ciKTRx" — By  "this  centre"  Ulysses  means 
the  earth,  w^ich,  accoraing  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
is  the  centre  around  which  the  planets  moye. 
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"  —  when  the  ptaiteU, 
Jji  evU  mixture^"  etc. 

Meaning,  in  astrological  phrone,  when  the  planeti 
form  malignant  configurations ;  when  their  aspects  are 
evil  towaras  one  anotner. 


"•^  their  nxDRE" — This  is  the  Shakespearian  word, 
both  here  and  in  the  Winter's  Talk;  not /irtare,  as 
generaUy  printed. 

"  —  BKOTHXKHOODs  in  eitie$**—\,  e.  Companies  of 
various  arts  or  trades;  eonfratemitieM. 

"  7%y  T0PLK98  DiPUTATiOK*'— "  Deputation**  is  de- 
fnUed  power,  such  as  Agamemnon  hela ;  he  being  the 
chief  of  the  army  by  the  choice  of  his  brother  kings. 
'*  Tonless**  is  useid,  as  it  is  often  in  old  poets,  for  that 
whicn  has  nothing  overtopping  it — superior.  Thus,  in 
^  an  old  drama,  of  1598,  we  fina  "  topless  honours  ;**  and 
in  another,  of  1604,  ("  Doctor  Fanstus,")  we  have  "  the 
topless  towers  of  Ilium.** 

t*  —  ooD  Achilles** — So  in  the  old  copies.  It  is  frit- 
tered down  into  f^ood,  in  the  ordinary  text.  Knight, 
with  justice,  restored  the  old  reading,  giving  the  tran- 
sient sneer  at  the  godlike  state  of  Achilles,  and  the  wor- 
ship paid  him. 

**— *o  make  paradoxis**— "Paradoxes**  may  be 
taken,  with  some  latitude  of  its  usual  sense,  for  absurd 
represeniations  ef  men  or  things---contrary  tn  truth,  on 
the  face  of  them.  Yet  there  is  great  probability  in 
Johnson's  coiyecture,  that  **  paradoxes**  is  a  misprint  for 
parodies, 

"  A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks,**  etc. 

"  And  yet  this  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war. 
Shakespeare,  who  so  wonderfully  preserves  character, 
usually  confounds  the  customs  of  au  nations,  and  proba^ 
bly  supposed  that  the  ancients  (like  the  heroes  oT  chiv- 
alry) fought  with  beavers- to  their  helmets.  In  the  fourth 
act  of  this  play,  Nestor  says  to  Hector  :— 

But  tliia  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  fted, 
I  never  saw  till  now. 

Thoie  who  are  acquainted  with  the  embeUishmentB  of 
ancient  manuscripts  and  books,  well  know  that  the  ar- 
tists gave  the  costume  of  their  own  time  to  all  ages. 
But  m  this  anachronism  they  have  been  countenanced 
by  other  ancient  poets,  as  well  as  Shakespeare.** — Ste- 

▼XNS. 

"  — Jovx*s  ACCORD** — Malone  and  Stevens  see  diffi- 
culties in  this  passage:  the  former  proposed  to  read, 
"  Jove*s  a  godr  the  latter,  **  Love's  a  lord,**  There  is 
DO  point  after  the  word  "accord'*  in  the  quarto  copy, 
which  reads  "great  Jove*s  accord.**  Theobald's  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  is,  I  think,  correct:— 
"  They  have  galls,  good  arms,  etc.,  and  Jove's  consent ; 
uothixig  is  BO  full  of  heart  as  they.** 

"  —  more  than  in  conpxssion*'— 4.  e.  Profession, 
made  with  idle  "  vows  to  the  lips  of  her  wnom  he 
loves.** 

"  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance. 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up,**  etc. 

"  The  intent  is  as  plain  and  palpable  as  substance,  and  it 
is  to  be  collected  from  small  ciroumstances,  as  a  gross 
body  is  made  up  of  many  small  parts.'*  •  This  is  War- 
burton*s  explanation.  Stevens  says  that  "  substance  is 
estate,  the  value  of  which  is  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
small  characters,  (i.  e.  numerals :)  grossness  is  the  gross 
sum. 

"  —  mioke  no  strain** — i.  e.  Make  no  difficulty,  no 

doubt,  when  this  duel  comes  to  be  proclaimed,  but  that 

Achilles,  dull  as  he  is,  will  discover  the  drift  of  it.    Thus, 

in  a  subsequent  scene,  Ulysses  says  :-^  ' 

I  do  not  strain  at  the  position ; 
It  is  familiar.  .     . 

"  The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show,**  etc. 

•     The  quarto  reads— 

The  lustre  of  die  better  shall  ezoeed« 
.  By  showing  the  worse  first 
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This  reading  is  preferred  by  many  editors.     Oar  r- 
gives  the  variatiaii  of  the  rolio,  vrkidi   im  pnha^ 
change  by  the  author  himself. 

"  The  SORT  tojight  with  Hector^ — ^i.  e,  Tbe  lot,  fLu 
sors;    Ft.   sorte.)    Like  many  other   -wxjg^  moi  y 
Shakespeare,  (see  note  at  end  of  MiDSimKS-Ni«:Fr 
Drxam,)  this  is  used  in  its  original  and  Latixi  sense,  wb:. 
it  has  quite  lost  in  common  usage. 

"  —  the  dull  brainless  ^ax** — Malone  fans  Acmn  Qs. 
Shakespeare,  misled  by  the  "  Deatmction  of  Troy,"  tm 
founded  Ajax  Ttlamoitwuis  with  Ajax  OUemm,  far  in  i^ 
book  the  latter  is  called  simply  ^az,  ss  tfae  more  «=.• 
nent  of  the  two.  "  Ajax  was  of  a  huge  statafe,  pm 
and  large  in  the  shoulders,  great  amaes,  and  always  ws 
well  clothed,  and  very  richly,  and  waa  of  no  great  tsSef 
prise,  and  spake  very  quicke.** 

"  —  TARRx  the  mastifs  on**—**  Tarre  "  ia  an  ob»ril^ 
word  for  to  set  on,  and  seems  specially  and  ori«m&li 
used  for  tfae  setting  on  of  dogs,  trom  the  doable  r  r^ 
sembling  the  sonna  used  to  excite  dogs  to  attack. 

ACT   II.— SCEJTE    I. 

'*  The  plague  of  CTrMce**— 'Alluding  to  tfae  i^ape 
sent  by  ApoUo  on  the  Grecian  army ;  bat  I  suppcHe 
there  is  also  a  poor  play  upon  grease  and  "  Greece,*** 
referring  to  the  heavy,  *'  beei^witted*'  Ajax. 


"  —  thou  mongrel  beef-twitted  lord  ** — So,  in  TwitLrra 
NioHT,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  says,  "  I  am  a  gnat 
eater  of  beef,  and  I  bdieve  that  does  no  harm  to  bit 
wit."  Thersites  calls  Ajax  mongrel  on  account  of  ba 
£fither  being  a  Grecian,  and  his  mother  a  Trojan. 

^  "  —  thou  viirxw*DX8T  leewen** — "  Vinewed,"  rtaaf, 
signifies  decaued,  mouldu;  the  word  in  the  text  is  tfae 
superlative  of  "  vinewed.*'  -  The  modem  editora  faawe 
"  unsalted,**  from  the  quarto.  In  the  pre&oe  to  aax 
translation  of  the  Bible,  we  have  "fenewed  tiaditkiai." 
Thus  Beaumont,  in  1602,  says : — **  Mimy  of  Chaaceri 
words  have  become  vinewed,  and  hoary.**  Home  Took* 
0*  Diversions  of  Purley*')  has  made  this  word  a  text 
for  much  contemptuous  criticism  on  tfae  Shakespeariaa 
critics  of  his  day. 

".  ConLOAF**-^"  Cobloaf '*  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  iS- 
shapen  lump.  Minshew  says,  *'  a  cob4oaf  is  a  little  losf 
made  with  a  round  head,  such  as  cob-irons  which  sup 
port  the  fire.** 

"  —  pvir  thee  into  s&tvers**— i.  e.  Pound;  a  woid  ^ 
used  in  tfae  midland  counties  of  England. 

"  Thou  stool  for  a  witch**''-'**  In  one  way  of  trpine  a 
witeh,  the^  used  to  place  her  on  a  chair,  or  stooC  ^tfa 
her  legs  tied  across,  that  all  the  weight  of  her  body 
might  rest  upon  her  seat ;  and  by  that  means,  after  mne 
time,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be  much  stopped, 
and  her  sitting  would  be  as  painfiil  as  on  the  woooea 
horse.** — Grxt. 

"  —  as  A88INKOO  may  tutor  thee** — ^i.  e.  An  ost,*  a 
word  traced,  by  the  commentators,  to  die  Spanish  sai 
Portuguese,  but  it  was  of  very  common  use  in  the  old 
dramatists,  and  is  said  to  be  still  a  provincial  word  is 
England. 

''  —  by  -the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun" — So  the  folio ;  die 
quarto  )MBjirst,  which  obtains  in  most  modem  edi^ooa. 
Thersites,  at  the  end  of  act  iii.,  speaks  of  tbe  hour  ai 
**  eleven  o'clock,'*  and  thus  shows  what  was  the  Poet*a 
idea.  The  matter  is  only  important  for  die  reaaoa  well 
suggested  by  Knight: — "The  knights  of  chivaliy  did 
not  encounter  at  the  first  hour  of  the  sun ;  by  the  /(/U, 
of  a  summer*s  mommg,  the  lists  would  be  set,  snd  the 
ladies  in  their  seats.  The  usages  of  chivalry  are  those 
of  this  play.** 

Scene  II. 

"  —  many  thoustmd  disvxs** — '*  Disme*'  wu  an  aid 
word  for  a  tenth;  but  here  used  for  a  ooUectJua  of  ttii. 
as  if  it  were  "  *mongst  many  thousand  tens.** 
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you  are  Jor  dreamu  and  tlumbertt  brother  priett,**  etc. 

From  his  "Homer''  l^iakeflpeare  tamed  to  the  old 
lothic  TOmaiioer,  and  there  he  foand  the  reproach  of 
Voilus  to  Helenas,  in  the  following  veiy  clumicteristic 
oasage: — '*Then  arose  up  on  his  feet  Troy  las,  the 
oungoAt  aon  of.  King  Pryiunas,  and  began  to  speak  in 
\us  manner :  O  noblemen  and  hardy,  how  be  ye  abashed 
ir  the  nvords  of  this  cowardly  priest  here  f  •  •  • 
r  Helenas  be  afraid,  let  him  go  into  the  Temple,  and 
ins  the  divine  service,  and  let  the  other  take  revenge 
»f  their  injorioos  wronss  by  strength  and  force  of  arms. 
*  *  All  they  that  heard  Troylns  thus  speak  al- 
oveed  him,  saying  that  he  had  very  well  spoken.  And 
hiis  they  finished  their  parliament,  and  went  to  dinner." 


«< 


—  that  is  iircLiir  ablb"— So  in  the  folio ;  the  quarto 
lias  a/£W6»<t9«— apparently  an  alteration  of  the  author 
himself. 


«< 


—  in  wurupeetive  siktk"— i.  e.  "  Into  a  eommon 
voider.  It  is  well  known  that  rievet  and  half-nevet  are 
hodkeiSf  to  be  met  with  in  every  quarter  of  Covent 
Cvarden ;  and  baskets  lined  with  tin  are  still  employed 
HA  voiderB.  In  the  former  of  these  senses  eieve  is  lued 
iu  *  The  Wita,'  by  Sir  W.  Davenant:— 

— -  ^pie-wires 
Hut  wrsngle  for  a  tUnt, 

Or.  Fanner  aays  that,  in  some  counties,  the  baskets  nsed 

for  carrying  out  dirt,  etc.,  are  called  neves.    The  folio 

copy  reads,  by  mistake, '  onrespective  same.^ "— SiitaBU. 

Knight  adheres  to  the  folio  «asi«,  which  he  thus  de- 

fends :— "  Same  is  the  word  of  the  folio ;  the  quarto  has 

«ire,  which  gives  us  the  common  reading  ofaieve.    The 

fKH^ond  folio  ItiaB  place.    The  commentators  say  that  tietfe 

is  a  basket,  and  they  tell  us  that  tievei  and  kalf-nevei 

are  well  known  in  Covent  Garden.     That  is  true ;  but 

a  sieve  of  fruit  is  a  basket  of  picked  fruit— of  the  finest 

fruit,  sorted  from  the  commoner,  according  to  the  origi- 

iinl  notion  of  sieve,  which  implies  separation.    SamCf 

on  the  contrary,  is  used  as  a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  a  heap, 

or  mass,  collected  in  one  place,  in  strict  accordance  with 

its  Saxon  derivation. '  Sach  use  of  the  word  is  uncom> 

nion,  but  it  is  not  the  less  corrtet." 


"  Your  breath  op  full  content^* — This  seems  to  be  the 
Poet's  own  correction  of  an  earlier  reading,  given  in  the 
quartos,  and  followed  in  the  ordinary  editions — "Your 
breath,  with  fnll  consent." 

*'  —  an  otd  auntf  whom  the  Oreehi  held  captive" — This 
aunt  was  Hesione.  Priam's  sister,  whom  Hercules,  being 
enraffed  at  Priam's  breach  of  faith,  gave  to  Telamon, 
who  by  her  had  Ajax. 

"  —  makea  aiALr.the  morning^* — So  the  folio;  the 
quartos,  with  most  editors,  have  "makes  pale.**  Of 
the  two,  "stale"  is  more  opposed  to  "freshness" 
than  pale ;  and  we  find  a  similar  use  of  "  stale"  in  a  con- 
temporary poet.  Lyly  (1600)  says  that,  in  comparison 
of  a  beauty  of  his  poem — 

Then  Juno  wcmid  have  blnsht  for  shame. 
And  Venus  looked  tutk. 

"  —  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did" — i.  e.  "For- 
tune was  never  so  unjust  and  mutable  as  to  rate  a  thing 
on  one  day  above  all  price,  and  on  the  next  to  set  no 
estimation  whatsoever  upon  it.  You  are  now  going  to 
do  what  Fortune  never  did." — Malomk. 

** Enter  Cattandra^  ravins'* — So  the  first  editions; 
but  the  folio,  with  a  more  business-like  character,  to 
»bow  how  this  was  to  be  exhibited,  has,  "  with  her  hur 
bbotit  her  ean." 

"  Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy.''* 
On  this  passage  Stevens  observes,  "  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, as  often  as  Shakespeare's  anachronisms  occur, 
that  errors  in  computing  time  were  very  frequent  in 
those  ancient  romafticcs  which  seem  to  have  formed  the 
greater  part  of  his  library.  Even  classic  authors  are 
not  exempt  from  such  mistakes.    In  the  fifth  book  of 
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Statins's  'Thebiad,'  Amphiarns  talks  of  the  fiites  of 
Nestor'  and  Priam,  neither  of  whom  died  till  long  afler 
him." 

The  minor  commentators  have  been  very  merry  on 
the  anachronism  of  Hector  being  made  to  ouote  Aria- 
toUe.  It  was  doubtless  a  careless  oversight  or  the  Poet{ 
who  could  easily  have  informed  himself  on  the  subject, 
But  we  may  understand  here  that  Aristotie  is  the  generai 
name  of  any  great  phikMophioal  authority.  The  Ger- 
man Ulrici  has,  however,  quite  another  idea  of  the  mat- 
ter, and,  after  presenting  his  theory  that  this  whole  play 
is  a  satire  on  classical  Herodom,  adds  to  it  another  the- 
ory, of  equally  fanciful  refinement,  in  connection  witli 
these  lines ;—  * 

"  Shakespeare,  in  working  up  his  materials,  has  had 
another  design  in  the  background,  respecting  himself 
and  his  art.  We  know  that  Ben  Jonson,  his  friend  as  a 
man,  but  his  decided  opponent  as  a  dramatist,  had  taken, 
as  the  object  of  his  critical  and  poetical  activity,  the  rc; 
storation  of  the  dramatic  art  in  his  lifetime  to  the  ancient 
form,  according  to  the  (certainly  misunderstood)  rulrt* 
of  Aristotle;  and  afterwards,  upon  that  principle,  tii 
form  the  English  national  drama.  Shakespeare,  although 
frequendy  attacked,  had  never  openly  and  directiy  en- 
gaged in  the  advocacy  of  the  contrary  principle.  He 
despised  the  contest ;  aoubtiess  because  nothing  was  to 
be  aecided  upon  by  vaffue,  abstract  reasoning  upon  the 
merits  of  a  theory.  But  the  points  of  his  opponent'H 
arrows  were  broken  off  as  soon  as  it  was  proved,  in  th<: 
most  striking  manner,  that  the  spirit  and  character,  cun- 
toms  and  forms  of  life  of  antiquity,  were  essentially  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  from  those  founded  upon  Chnstian 
opinions,  and  represented  in  a  Christian  point  of  view. 
It  would  appear  at  once  as  a  most  contradictory  begin- 
ning to  wisti  to  transfer  foreign  ancient  principles  of  art 
into  the  poetry  of  Christianity.  And  how  could  Shake- 
speare, tne  Poet,  produce  a  proof  more  strong,  striking, 
and  convincing,  than  to  embody  his  own  principles  in  a 
poem  open  to  all  eyesT  But  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  such  a  by-end  made  prominent ;  the  Poet,  mdecsd, 
hedges  it  round,  and  scarcely  leaves  any  thing  palpable. 
•  *  •  *•  •  Only  one  single  dlBmemberea  feature 
he  suffered  to  remain,  perhaps  in  order  to  act  as  a  direct 
tion  to  the  initiated.  I  mean  the  passage  where  Hector 
reproaches  Troilos  and  Parii*  that  they  had  discussed 
very  superficially  the  controversy  as  to  the  delivering 
up  of  Helen  :— 

— —  not  much 
UnKke  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 

The  words  have  certainly  their  value  in  themselves,  for 
their  comic  effect.  Neverthelen,  may  not  this  ver%' 
useless  and  unfitting  anachronism  contain  a  satirical 
hone-whip  for  Shakespeare's  pedantic  adversaries,  who 
everywhere  invoked  their  Aristotle,  without  sense  or 
understanding?" 

"  -—  cANONiSB  ws"— "  The  hope  of  being  registered 
as  a  saint  is  rather  out  of  its  place  at  so  early  a  period 
as  this  of  the  Trojan  war,"  says  Stevens.  To  this  Singer 
well  replies : — "  It  is  not  so  meant ;  the  expression  must 
not  be  taken  literally.  It  merely  means  to  De  *  inscribed 
among  the  heroes,  or  demigods.'  *  Aseribi  numinibus ' 
is  rendered,  by  old  translators,  *  to  be  canonized,  or 
made  a  saint.' " 

"  —  BMVLATioir  in  the  army  crept** — "  Emulation"  in 
here  put  for  envious  rivalry ^  factious  contention.  It  is 
generally  used  by  Shakespeare  in  this  sense.  The  rea- 
son will  appear  from  the  following  definition : — "  To 
have  envie  to  some  man,  to  be  angry  with  another  man 
which  hath  that  which  we  covet  to  nave,  to  envy  at  that 
which  another  man  hath,  to  stndie,  indevour,  and  tra- 
vaile  to  do  as  well  as  another — emuUstio  is  such  kinde 
of  envy.** 

SCVNE  III. 

"  —  sAorf-ARM  ED  ignorance** — ^i.  e.  Short  reaching 
iterance,  as  the  Poet  nas  elsewhefe,  "  high-reaching." 
The  iihrase,  however   is  odd ;  and  Dyce,  in  his  "  Be- 
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xnarkf/*  maintaini  that  it  thoold  be  **  Aortrmmed  igno- 
rance." 


it 


If  leontd  ka»e  remembered  a  giU  eouvTSRriiT"^ 
To  auderatand  tfaia  joke  it  should  he  known  that  "  coon- 
terfeit"  and  tlip  were  lynonymoaa :— ^'  And,  therefore, 
he  went  out  and  got  him  certain  «b'/M,  which  are  eownf 
lerfeit  pieces  of  money,  being  brane,  and  covered  over 
with  tilver,  which  the  common  people  call  »lip§,*^ — 
(« REE  NX's  Thieves  Failing  oui,  true  men  came  by  their 
Goods. 

"  —  Let  thy  BLOOD  be  thy  direction** — i.  e.  Thy  pae- 
eions ;  natursl  propeneilie*. 

**  Make  that  demand  of  the  piiovbr"-^.  e  Ask  oT 
him  who  proves,  or  experiences,  your  foUy.  In  the 
folio,  this  is  strangely  altered  into  "  thy  creator.** 

"  He  shbnt  our  messengers** — The  quarto  reads  sale ; 
the  folio,  scni.  Theobald  made  the  change  to  "  shent ;" 
meaning  to  rebuke.  Collier  thinks  that  me  misprint  is 
in  **  he,    for  we — "  We  sent  our  measengers." 

"  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  eouriesy**  etc. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  Brown  wrote  his 
"  Vulgar  Errors,"  (about  1670,)  there  was  a  prevailine 
opinion  that  the  elephant  had  no  joints,  and  that  it  could 
not  lie  down.  Its  joints,  accordm^  to  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  were  not  "for  flexure."  Su*  T.  Brown  refutes 
the  error  by  appealing  to  the  experience  of  those  who 
had,  '*  not  many  years  past,"  seen  an  elephant,  in  Eng- 
land, "  kneeling,  and  lymg  down." 

**  —  the  savage  stravoxkess*  — >t.  e.  Distance  of  be- 
kaviour,  shyness ;  a  sense  retained  in  New  England. 

"  —  UNDERWRITE  f*  an  observing  kind** — To  "  under- 
write "  is  synonymous  with  to  subscribe,  which  is  used 
by  Shakespeare,  in  several  places,  for  to  yield,  to  submit. 

**  His  pettish  LUHKs"— i.  e.  Fitful  lunacies.  The 
quarto  reads:—- 

Bis  esurse  and  Cte«,  Us  ebbs  and  lnnes»  and  if 
The  piiMasc  and  whole  «lream  of  his  commenrsmtnt 
Kode  on  hli  tide. 

This  is  evidently  an  alteration  and  an  improvement  of 
the  author's  own.  in  the  copy  from  which  the  folio  was 
printed.  "Lunes"  is  there  misprinted  lines;  but  the 
word  is  frequent  in  our  Poet,  as  in  the  Winter's  Tale. 

"  — ^  *twixt  his  menitd  €md  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom*d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages**  etc. 

This  passage  will  be  best  explained  by  a  parallel  one 
in  Julius  C jcsar  :— 

The  genius  and  the  mortal  instramenti 
Are  tnen  in  councfl ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom^  suffers  then 
The  natare  of  an  insonection. 

"  He  is  so  PLAGUY  proud**~~'Thli»  strikes  the  modem 
ear  as  a  vulgarism,  and  Stevens  denounces  it  as  the 
"interpoladon  of  some  foolish  player."  But  originallv 
it  was  no  more  vulgar  than  pestilently,  for  which  it  is 
here  used,  and  with  direct  aUusion  to  that  fearful  visita- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  "  Pla- 
guy" was  so  little  appropriated  to  its  modem  colloquial 
use,  that  Lord  Stirling  uses  it  in  his  poem  on  the  "  Dooma* 
day,"  where  he  speaks  of  the  "puguy  breath"  of  sin- 
ners. 

''  —  the  death^TOKEVS  of  {/"—Alluding  to  the  deci- 
sive spots  appearing  on  those  infected  with  the  plague  :— 
**  Spots  of  a  dark  complexion,  usuidly  called  tokens,  and 
looked  on  as  the  pledges  and  forewamings  of  death." — 
Hodges  on  the  Plague. 

Now,  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 
Are  mere  forerunners  of  their  ends. 

Beaumont  ahd  FLarcHKa's  VaUnHnian. 

"  —  tnth  his  own  seam" — i.  e.  Fai.  The  grease,  fat, 
or  tallow  of  any  animal ;  but  chiefly  applied  to  that  of  a 
hog. 

"  —  with  my  arm*d  fist  Vll  pash  him** — The  word  is 
mod  twice  by  Massinger,  in  his  "  Virgin  Martyr;"  and 
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Mr.  Ghfiora  has  adduced  an  mstance  utim  Dryden. 
justly  observes,  it  is  to  be  rsmtted  that  tiie  mtd  i 
obsolete,  as  we  have  none  mat  can  ssdeqaalidy 
its  place— to  dash  signifying  to  dirovr  ooe  tfan 
violence  against  another ;  to  "  pash"  «a  to  atr&e 
with  such  force  as  to  crush  it  to 


"  —  FORCE  him  with  praises**^'*  Force"  istakn'c. 
its  customary  sense,  for  **  stuf  him  with  praise.**  ^'. 
had,  in  fact,  in  old  English,  two  words  of  distinct  s^* 
both  spelled  "  force"— one  from  the  French  forcf.  n 
the  Latin  fortis;  the  other  from  the  French  /sm- 
The  last  is  now  obsolete,  except  in  the  ccoipoqii 
forcedrmeaSt ;  in  which  sense  we  have,  in  thk  {uj 
" malice /orecd  with  wit,"  (act  v.  scene  I.) 

"  —  his  ADDITION  fteU"-— i.  e.  Yield  fan  tUU,  bi»o^ 
lebrity  for  strength.  **  Addition,"  in  legnl  latagua^,  s 
the  tide  given  to  each  party,  showing  hia  degree,  occ& 
pation,  etc. ;  as,  esquire,  gentleman,  yeoman, 
etc. 


**  Shall  I  call  you  father"-"  Because  Nesrtor 
old  man,  the  modem  editors  make  As'as  i^I^y  to  lir 
question  of  A^sjl.  In  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  tir 
highest  compliment  to  call  a  man,  whoae  -vnt  or  leanii!^ 
was  reverenced,  'father.*  Ben  Jonaon  bad  thus  h« 
sons.  The  flattery  of  Ulysses  has  won  die  heart  of  S^' 
Nestor  has  said  nothing." — Kkiort. 

The  quartos  have  here  given  Uie  reply  to  NesSnr 
which,  for  the  reason  above  assigned,  seems  ei'itweooi 
The  custom  of  thus  adopting  a  ftther  was  a  fiuniliar  tsat 
of  former  dajs.  Thus  Cotton  dedicated  his  treatise  re 
fishing  to  his  "father"  Walton;  and  Ariimole>,  m  las 
"  Diary,"  observes:—"  Ar.  3.  Mr.  Wm.  Backhoose.  d 
Swallowfield,  in  com.  Berks,  caused  me  to  call  faia 
father  henceforward." 

ACT  III.— ScKWE  1. 


"  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  homour  better. " 

"  The  servant  means  to  quibble :  he  hopes  that  Psb> 
dams  will  become  a  better  man  than  at  present  Is 
his  next  speech,  he  chooses  to  understand  Paiidara»  s» 
if  he  had  said  he  wished  to  grow  better;  and  beace 
aflSrms  that  he  is  in  the  state  of  grace." 

"  —  my  DISPOSER  Cressida** — Sterens  would  p^ 
this  speech  to  Helen,  and  r^d  deposer,  instead  of"  dis- 
poser." Helen,  he  diinks,  may  address  herself  to  Psa- 
darus ;  and,  by  her  deposer,  mean  that  Cressida  had 
deposed  her  in  the  affections  of  Troilus. 

"Disposer"  appears  to  have  been  an  equiraleDt  term, 
anciendv,  for  steward,  or  manager.  If  the  speech  «  to 
be  attributed  to  Helen,  she  may  mean  to  caU  CiiwMi 
her  handmaid. 

"  —  I  would  fain  have  armed  to-day,  but  my  Nell  woidi 
not  have  it  so"— This  trait  of  Paris,  painted  aa  a  man  «f 
spirit  and  ability,  ^et  wasting  important  hoars  in  sub- 
mission to  the  whims  of  his  mistress,  oddly  resemUes 
the  anecdotes,  of  which  the  English  memoin  are  fbJL 
of  the  habits  of  Charies  IT. ;  and  to  this  the  eoioddcoee 
of  the  name,  Nell,  adds  effect  It  affords  a  proof  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  portrait,  that  the  gtandaoa  of  the 
monarch  who  reigned  when  this  play  was  written,  sboakl 
have  thus,  half  a  century  afterwards,  reCnacted  tiie  ■nzt* 
tering  indolence  of  Pans. 

Scene  II. 

"  Love*s  thrice-nETVfiETt  nectar^ — i.  e.  Thnce-rrfbtei. 
"  Bepured"  was  restored  by  Collier,  from  the  quarto 
of  1689,  which  ^ves  a  distinct  and  elegant  aense,  ia 

{ilaoe  of  the  "  thrice-r«p«/«d"  of  other  old  editions,  fill- 
owed  in  the  common  text 

**—-you  must  be  watched  ere  you  be  made  tame**— 
Alluding  to  the  manner  of  taming  hawks.  8o,  in  the 
Tamiho  of  the  Shrew  :— "  To  watch  her  as  we  watefc 
these  kites."  Hawks  were  tamed  by  being  ke|it  froa 
sleep. 


NOTES  ON  TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


and  kis$  the  mutreM"— The  tlloskm  is  to 

rlin^.      >Vhat  is  now  termed  the  "jack/*  leemf,  in 

kespeaone's  tinier  to  have  been  called  the  "  mistreM." 

ttwt  that  kives  the  '*  jack/'  or ''  miatreM."  is  in  the 

It  advantageous  situation.     "  Rub  on*'  is  a  term  used 

he  eanse  game ;  as,  in  "  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's/'  a 

ledy  by  Middleton,  (1657:) — 

— —  So,  a  fair  riddiinoe : 
rhere's  three  mbs  gone ;  I've  a  clear  way  to  the  ndatrcM. 

d  in  Decker's  "  Satiro-Mastix/'  0602:)—"  Since  he 
h  hit  the  mistress  so  often  m  uie  fore-game.  we'U 
»n  play  out  the  rubbers." 

*  —  the  FiLts"— i.  e.  ThUh,  ihafls, 

"  —  a  kiss  in  rii-rARM"— "  A  'kiss  in  fee-&rm'  is  a 
»s  of  duration,  that  has  bounds,  a  'fee-fiirm'  being  a 
ant  of  lands  in  fee ;  that  is,  for  ever  reserving  a  cer^ 
in  rent.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  more  poetically 
CORIOI.ANU9,  when  the  jai^n  of  law  was  absent  from 
e  Poet's  thoughts:— > 

O,  a  Mas 

Long  as  my  exfle,  aweet  aa  my  revenge." 

Stkvins. 


ti 


—  Tlie  FALCOif  at  the  tercel" — Pandarus  probably 
teans  that  he  vrill  match  his  niece  against  her  lover, 
he  "  tercel "  is  the  male  hawk ;  by  the  "  fidcon"  is  gen- 
rally  understood  the  female. 

"  —  *  /»  witness  whereof  the  parties  interehangea- 
/v'  " — "  Have  set  their  hands  anid  seals,"  would  com- 
pete the  sentence.  So,  aflerwards: — "Go  to,  a  bar- 
;^ii  made:  seal  it,  seal  it"  Shakespeare  appears  to 
lave  had  here  an  idea  in  his  thoughts  that  he  luis  seve- 
bI  times  expressed ;  as,  in  Measure  roR  Mxasurx  :— 

But  my  kisaea  bring  again ; 
Beala  of  lore,  but  leal'd  in  vain. 

^nd  in  his  Vekus  avd  Adoh is  : — 

Pure  lipa,  sweet  leala  In  my  aoft  lips  imprinted, 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing ! 

"  —  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear"— From  this  pas- 
sage a  "  Fear"  appears  to  have  been  a  personage  in 
pageants,  or  perhaps  in  ancient  moralities.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance Aspatia  alludes,  in  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy:" — 

and  then  atFesr: 

Do  tiiat  Ftar  bravely,  wench. 

"  That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  afprontsd  with  the  match  and  weight"  etc. 

The  word  "  affronted "  was  used  in  the  sense  of  eon- 
fronted.  Dr.  Johnson  thus  explfuns  the  passage : — **  I 
wish  that  my  integrity  might  be  met  and  matched  with 
such  equality  and  force  of  pure  unmingied  love." 

"  As  true  at  steely  aM  plantage  to  the  moon,**  etc. 
"As  true  as  steel"  is  an  ancient  proverbial  simile. 
"  As  plantage  to  the  moon"  alludes  to  the  old  supersti- 
tions notion  of  die  influence  of  the  moon  over  whatever 
was  planted,  sown,  Ot  grafted.  Farmer  illustrates^  the 
phrase  by  An  extract  from  Scott's  "  Diacoverie  of  Witch- 
craft:"— "The  poor  husbandman  perceiveth  that  the 
increase  of  the  moon  maketh  plants  firuitful ;  so  as  in 
the  full  moon  they  are  in  the  best  strength ;  decaying 
in  the  wane;  and  in  the  cot^junction  do  utterly  wither 
and  vade." 

Scene  III. 

"  —  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  TO  comk" — 
The  old  copies  all  agree  in  reading — 

Tha^  thnmg^  the  ai^t  1  bear  in  thinga  to  lone;— 

and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  last  word  be  meant  for 
iove,  or  Jove f  (according  to  the  old  mode,  love.)  Nei- 
ther of  the  words  give  any  sense  without  a  change  of 
punctuation,  such 


Uinmgfa  the  alriit  I  bear  In  ttiings,  to  Jove 

I  have  abandoned  ^nt>y. 

The  emendation  of  the  text,  adopted  by  some  of  the 
oarly  editors,  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  and  clear. 
Bat  the  ordinary  readings  are  thus  explained : — 


"  That  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  hve,"  Ste- 
vens thinks,  may  be  explained-— "  No  longer  aasistinfr 
Troy  with  my  advice,  I  have  left  it  to  the  dominion  of 
love^  to  the  consequences  of  the  amour  of  Paris  and 
Helen."  "  To  Jove  "  is  supported  by  Johnson  and  Ma 
lone ;  to  which  Mason  makes  this  objection : — "  That  it 
was  Juno,  and  not  Jove,  that  persecuted  the  Trojans. 
Jove  wished  fhem  well;  and,  though  we  may  abandon 
a  man  to  his  enemies,  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  say 
that  we  abandon  him  to  his  friends." 

"  —  such  a  WREST  in  their  affairs** — Douce  seems  to 
have  pointed  out  the  true  sense.  A  "wrest"  was  the 
technical  term  for  the  instrument  for  tuning  harps,  etc. 
"  He  is  the  instrument  to  tune  their  affiiirs,  which  will 
be  slack  without  him." 

"  In  most  accepted  fain" — Hanmer  and  Warburton 
read,  **  In  most  accepted  pay.**  But  the  construction 
of  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  appears  to  be—*'  Her  prea* 
ence  sfaalt  strike  off,  or  recompense  the  service  I  nave 
done,  even  in  those  labours  which  were  most  accepted." 

"  —  That  man,  how  dearly  ever  fartxb" — ^i.  e.  How- 
ever excellently  endowed ;  with  however  precious  parts 
enriched.  Ben  Jonson  has  used  the  word,  in  the  same 
manner,  in  "  Every  man  out  of  his  Humour :" — **  Maci- 
lente,  a  man  well  parted,  a  sufficient  scholar,"  etc. 

"  The  uvKifowK  Ajax** — i.  e.  Ajax,  who  has  abilities 
which  were  never  brought  into  view,  or  use. 

"  —  great  Troy  shriekiw o"— This  epithet,  which  is 
the  quarto  reading,  strikes  me  as  more  probable  and 
poetical  than  the  folio's  word,  shrinking.  In  an  after 
scene,  we  find,  "  Hark,  how  Troy  roars,   etc. 

*'  Made  emulous  missions  *mongst  the  gods  themselves. 
And  drove  great  Mars  to  faction** 

.  This  alludes  to  the  descent  of  deities  to  combat  on 
either  side  before  Troy.  In  the  fifUi  book  of  the  "  Iliad," 
Diomed  wounds  Mars,  who,  on  his  return  to  heaven,  is 
rated  by  Jupiter  for  having  interfered  in  the  batde. 

"  —  one  of  Priam* s  daughters** — ^i.  e.  Polyxena,  in 
the  act  of  manying  whom  Achilles  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Paris. 

"  T*here  is  a  mystery  {with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state,**  etc. 

Meaning,  probabljr,  there  is  a  secret  administration 
of  affiurs,  which  no  histoiy  was  ever  able  to  discover. 

"  The  fool  slides  o*er  the  ice  that  you  should  break.** 

<'  Should"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  would.  The  fool 
Ajax  slides  boldly  and  easily  over  difficulties  that  would 
impede  your  more  cautious  way. 

"  —  shook  to  airt  air** — ^This  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio ;  ^e  quarto  has  "  air,"  without  the  Shakespearian 
repetition,  expressive  of  the  perfect  and  complete  van- 
idling  of  Uie  aew-drop. 

**  Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger**  etc. 

By  neglecting  our  duty,  we  **  commission"  or  enable 
that  danger  of  dishonour  to  lay  hold  upon  us,  which 
could  not  reach  us  before. 

"An  appetite  that  lam  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace,**  etc. 

In  the  ''Destruction  of  Trojr,"  we  have  the  same 
thought,  which  is  in  the  high  spirit  of  chivalry,  but  has 
received  a  richer  colouring  in  the  poetry  of  Shake- 
speare:— 

"  The  truce  during.  Hector  went  on  a  day  unto  the 
tents  of  the  Greeks,  and  Achilles  beheld  him  gladly, 
forasmuch  as  he  had  never  seen  him  nnarmed.  And  at 
the  request  of  Achilles,  Hector  went  into  his  tent;  and 
as  they  sp^e  together  of  many  things,  Achilles  said  to 
Hector,  I  have  great  pleasure  to  see  thee  unarmed,  for- 
asmuch as  I  have  never  seen  thee  befdre.' 

5d 
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markf/'  maintaiiu  that  it  shoold  be  **  Aovt^nmed  igno- 


rance.' 


"  If  leonid  have  remembered  a  giU  eouvTCRrsir" — 
To  auderatand  tfaia  joke  it  should  be  known  that  "  oonii* 
forfeit ''  and  •/•>  were  iTnonymoaa  :^^'  And,  therefore, 
he  went  out  and  got  him  certain  eUpe^  which  are  eow^ 
lerfeit  pieces  of  money,  being  braase,  and  oorered  over 
with  silver,  which  the  common  people  call  «2t>f/*— > 
(iRKE!«x*8  Thieve*  Falling  out,  true  men  come  by  their 
Goods. 

"  __  j^ct  thy  BLOOD  be  thy  direction^ —i.  e.  Thy  jws- 
$ion» ;  natural  propensUiet. 

**  Make  that  demand  of  the  paovsR'*— i.  e  Ask  of 
him  who  proves,  or  experiences,  your  folly.  In  the 
folio,  thitf  is  strangely  altered  into  "  thy  erealor" 

"  Hi  8HK5T  our  messenrers" — The  quarto  reads  sate ; 
the  folio,  scut.  Theobald  made  the  chanfe  to  "  shent ;" 
meaning  to  rebuke.  Collier  thinks  that  tne  misprint  is 
in  **  he,°  for  we — "  We  sent  our  messengers." 

''  The  elephant  hoik  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy,*^  etc. 
Up  to  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  Brown  wrote  his 
"Vulgar  Errors,"  (about  1670,)  there  was  a  prevailine 
opinion  that  the  elephant  had  no  joints,  and  that  it  could 
not  lie  down.  Its  joints,  according  to  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  were  not  "for  flexure."  Su*  T.  Brown  refutes 
the  error  by  appealing  to  the  experience  of  those  who 
had,  "  not  many  years  past,"  seen  an  elephant,  in  Eng- 
land, "  kneeling,  and  lymg  down." 

"  — /A«  savage  stravoiksss'  — i.  e.  Distance  of  be* 
kavhur,  shyness ;  a  sense  retained  in  New  England. 

"  —  uiiDKRWRiTK  t*  ou  observing  Wad"— To  "under- 
write" is  synonymous  with  to  subscribe,  which  is  used 
by  Shakespeare,  in  several  places,  for  to  yield,  to  submit. 

**His  peUish  lunss"— i.  e.  Fitful  lunacies.  The 
quarto  reads:— 

Bis  tswne  and  Urns,  hb  ebbs  and  lanes,  and  if 


The  pMM^  and  wliole 
Rode  OD  hu  tide. 


ofkU 


This  is  evidently  an  alteration  and  an  improvement  of 
the  author's  own.  in  the  copy  from  which  the  folio  was 
printed.  "Lunes"  is  there  misprinted  lines;  but  the 
word  is  frequent  in  our  Poet,  as  in  the  Winter's  Talk. 

"  — I  Uvixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages,"  etc. 

This  passage  will  be  best  explained  by  a  parallel  one 

in  Julius  Cmblr: — 

The  genius  and  tiie  mortal  instromenti 
Arc  men  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  fuffcra  then 
The  natore  of  an  insurrection. 

"  He  is  so  PLAOUT  proud'* — This  strikes  the  modem 
ear  as  a  vulgarism,  and  Stevens  denounces  it  as  the 
"interpolation  of  some  foolish  player."  But  originally 
it  was  no  more  vnlsar  than  ttestilently,  for  which  it  is 
here  used,  and  with  direct  aUusion  to  that  fearful  visita- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  "  Pla- 
guy" was  so  little  appropriated  to  its  modem  colloquial 
use,  that  Lord  Stirling  uses  it  in  his  poem  on  the  "  Dooms* 
day,"  where  he  speus  of  the  *'  puigny  breath"  of  sin- 
ners. 

"  —  the  deathrrontnn  of  it** — Alluding  to  the  deci- 
sive spots  appearing  on  those  infected  with  the  plague  :— 
*'  Spots  of  a  dark  complexion,  usually  called  tokens,  and 
looked  on  as  the  pledges  and  forewamings  of  death** — 
Ho  DOES  on  the  Plague. 

Now,  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 
Are  mere  forerunners  of  their  ends. 

BsAUMONT  Ain>  Flstchbb's  VsientMan. 

"  —  wtth  his  own  8 1  am" — ^i.  e.  Fat.  The  grease,  fat, 
m  tallow  of  any  animal ;  but  chiefly  applied  to  that  of  a 
hog. 

"  —  with  my  arvCd  fist  Fll  pash  Wm"— The  word  is 
naed  twice  by  Massinger,  in  his  "  Virgin  Martyr ;"  and 
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Mr.  Giflbrd  has  adduced  an  instaiioe  from  Dryden. 
justly  observes,  it  is  to  be  rep-etted  diat  the  s>md  is 
obsolete,  as  we  have  none  3iat  can  adequately 
its  place — ^to  datk  signifying  to  duow 
violence  against  another ;  to  "  pash"  \m  to  aeirike 
with  such  force  as  to  crush  it  to 


"^roRCi  him  with  praises** — "  Force**  ia  takes il 
its  customary  sense,  ibr  **  stt^ff"  him  with  praiae.'*  Wt 
had,  in  fiict,  in  old  English,  two  words  dt  aistiiict  seMi 
both  spelled  "  force"— one  from  the  French  forcf,  ni 
the  Latin  foriis;  the  other  from  the  French  /ar.-i<t 
The  last  is  now  obsolete,  except  in  the  oof&poQil 
foreed^meat;  in  which  sense  we  have,  in  this  par. 
"  malice /oir«d  with  wit,"  (act  v.  scene  1.) 

"  —  his  ADDITION  yield** — ^i.  e.  Yield  hia  tsUe,  bi«c^ 
lebrity  for  strength.  "  Addition,"  in  le^al  hmguagr.  ii 
the  tide  given  to  each  party,  showing  hw  degree,  occo* 
pation,  etc. ;  as,  esquire,  gentleman,  yeomaiB,  mrrd^ 
etc. 


"  Shall  I  call  you  father"-"  Becanae  Nealor  wai  n 
old  man,  the  modem  editors  make  hiws  rej^y  to  tii^ 
question  of  ^ax.  In  8hakespeare*s  time  it  was  6f 
highest  compliment  to  call  a  man,  whose  writ  or  leantm* 
was  reverenced,  'father.*  Ben  Jonson  hod  thus  fasi 
sons.  The  flattery  of  Ulysses  has  won  the  heart  of  .^jai; 
Nestor  has  said  nothins." — Krioht. 

The  quartos  have  here  given  the  reply  to  Nestor. 
which,  for  the  reason  above  assigned,  aeema  erroneoas 
The  custom  of  thus  adopting  a  &ther  was  a  fefntlMrr  om 
of  former  da^  Thus  Cotton  dedicated  hia  treatise  a& 
fishing  to  his  "father"  Walton;  and  Ashmole,  in  hit 
"  Diary,"  observes:—"  A  p.  3.  Mr.  Wm.  Backhoose.  of 
Swallowfield,  in  com.  Berks,  caused  me  to  c^ 
father  henceforward." 

ACT  III — ScKWE  1. 


"  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better.** 

"  The  servant  means  to  quibble :  he  hopes  that  Paa- 
darus  will  become  a  better  man  than  at  present.  In 
his  next  speech,  he  chooses  to  imderstand  Pandaro^  v 
if  he  had  said  he  wished  to  jnow  better;  and  hence 
affirms  that  he  is  in  the  state  of  grace." 

"  —  my  disposer  Cressida** — Stevena  would  give 
this  speech  to  Helen,  and  read  deposer,  instead  of**  dis- 
poser." Helen,  he  Uiinks,  may  addieas  herself  to  Psd> 
darus;  and,  by  her  de^ioser,  mean  that  Creasida  had 
deposed  her  in  the  affections  of  Troilus. 

"  Disposer"  appears  to  have  been  an  eqnivaleDt  term, 
ancientbr,  for  steward,  or  manager.  If  the  speech  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Helen,  she  may  mean  to  dl  Cressids 
her  iUmd-sMtd. 

"  —  I  would  fain  have  armed  to-^tay,  but  my  Nell  wonli 
not  have  it  so** — This  trait  of  Paris,  painted  as  a  man  of 
spirit  and  abili^,  yet  wasting  important  boors  in  sob- 
mission  to  the  whims  of  his  mistress,  oddly  resembles 
the  anecdotes,  of  which  the  English  menKHrs  are  foU. 
of  the  habits  of  Charies  H. ;  and  to  this  the  coinddcnce 
of  the  name,  Nell,  adds  effect  It  affords  a  proof  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  portrait,  that  the  gnmdsoii  of  the 
monarch  who  reigned  when  this  play  was  written,  sboold 
have  thus,  half  a  century  afterwards,  reCnacted  the  sson* 
tering  indolence  of  Pans. 

Scene  II. 

"  Love*s  thrice-nErvKETt  nectar'* — i.  o.  Thanoe^reJIned. 
"  Bepured"  was  restored  by  Collier,  from  the  quarto 
of  1689,  which  gives  a  distinct  and  elesant  sense,  in 

{ilaoe  of  the  "  thnce-repa/^d"  of  other  old  edidoos,  lol- 
owed  in  the  common  text, 

"  —  you  must  be  watched  ere  you  be  made  tame**-' 

Alluding  to  the  manner  of  taming  hawks.    So,  in  the 

Tamihq  op  thi  Shrkw  : — "  To  watch  her  as  we  watch 

these  kites."    Hawks  were  tamed  by  being  kept  finom 

I  sleep. 


NOTES  ON  TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


««  —  rrcft  ow,  and  ki$s  the  miWreM"— The  alloflion  is  to 
•Idling.  What  is  now  termed  the  "jack,"  seems,  in 
lakespeare's  time,  to  have  been  called  the  "  mistress." 
\>o'^v  that  kisses  the  '*  jack,"  or  "  mistress,"  is  in  the 
ost  advanta^eoos  situation.    "  Rab  on"  is  a  term  used 


the  same  game ;  as,  in  "  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's,"  a 
iniedy  by  Middleton,  (16.57:)-* 

So,  a  fiilr  riddnnce : 

There's  tliree  rabt  gone ;  I've  a  clear  way  to  the  mlstreai. 

xkd  m  Decker's  "  Satiro-Mastiz,"  0602 :)— "  Since  he 
ath  hit  the  mistress  so  often  in  tke  fore-game,  we'll 
ven  play  out  the  rubbers." 

"  —  the  FII.I.S"— i.  e.  TkUh,  thafts. 

"  —  a  kiss  in  fkk-farm" — "  A  '  kiss  in  fee-&rm'  is  a 
viss  of  dttration^  that  has  bounds,  a  'fee-iarm'  being  a 
^rant  of  lands  in  fee ;  that  is,  for  ever  reserving  a  cer^ 
:ain  rent.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  more  poetically 
in  C01U01.A  Nus,  when  the  jargon  of  law  was  absent  from 
the  Poet's  thoughts: — 

O,  aUn 

lAung  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge.'* 

Stevevs. 

"  —  The  FALCON  as  the  tercel" — Pandams  probably 
means  that  he  will  match  his  niece  against  her  lover. 
The  **  tercel "  is  the  male  hawk ;  by  the  "  falcon"  is  gen- 
erally anderstood  the  female. 

**  —  *  Jn  feUnesM  whereof  the  parixet  irUerehangea' 
bly'  " — "  Have  set  their  hands  anid  seals,"  would  com- 
plete the  sentence.  So,  afterwards : — **  Go  to,  a  bar- 
gam  madet  seal  it,  seal  it"  Shakespeare  appears  to 
have  had  here  an  idea  in  his  thoughts  that  he  luis  seve- 
ral times  expressed;  as,  in  Measure  roR  Measure :— 

But  my  kisaea  bring  again ; 
Seali  of  lore,  bat  seal'd  in  vain. 

And  in  his  Venus  ahd  Adonis  : — 

Pure  lipa,  iweet  leala  in  my  loft  Ifpa  imprinted, 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  lealing ! 

"  ...  igt  my  lady  apprehend  no  pear" — From  this  pas- 
sage a  "Fear"  appears  to  have  been  a  personage  in 
pageants,  or  perhaps  in  ancient  moralities.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance Aspatia  alludes,  in  the  *'  Maid's  Tragedy :" — 

and  tlicn  a  *Fear : 

Do  that  Fear  bravely,  wench. 

**  That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  aptrovted  wUh  the  match  and  weight,^  etc. 

The  word  ''  affronted"  was  used  in  the  sense  of  eon- 
fronted.  Dr.  Johnson  thus  explains  the  passage : — *'  I 
wish  that  my  integrity  mijght  be  met  and  matched  with 
such  equality  andforce  ofpure  unmingled  love." 

"  Am  true  om  tteelf  aM  plantage  to  the  moon*^  etc. 
"As  true  as  steel"  is  an  ancient  proverbial  simile. 
"  Kb  plantage  to  the  moon"  alludes  to  the  old  supersti- 
tious notion  of  Uie  influence  of  the  moon  over  whatever 
was  planted,  sown,  Ot  grafted.  Farmer  illustrates  the 
phrase  by  to  extract  from  Scott's  **  Discoverie  of  Witch- 
craft:"— ''The  poor  husbandman  perceiveth  that  the 
iacreaBe  of  the  moon  maketh  plants  firuitfiil ;  so  as  in 
^  full  moon  they  are  in  the  best  strength ;  deca^ng 
in  the  wane ;  and  in  the  coi^unction  do  utterly  wither 
and  vade." 

Scene  III. 

"  —  thronrhthe  right  I  bear  in  things  TO  come"— 
The  old  copies  aU  agree  in  reading — 

Tiial;  through  the  sight  1  bear  in  things  to  law ;~ 

and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  last  word  be  meant  for 
l<y9e,  OTJove,  (according  to  the  old  mode,  love.)  Nei- 
ther of  the  words  give  any  sense  without  a  change  of 
panctaation,  such  as-— 

•>-*  dirottgh  the  sight  I  bear  In  things,  to  Jove 
I  have  abandoned  Troy. 

The  emendation  of  the  text,  adopted  by  some  of  the 
<wly  editors,  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  and  clear. 
Bat  the  ordinary  readings  are  thus  explained : — 


"  That  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love**  Ste- 
vens thinks,  may  be  explained'— "  No  longer  assisting 
Troy  with  my  advice,  I  have  left  it  to  the  dominion  of 
/ov«?,  to  the  consequences  of  the  amour  of  Paris  and 
Helen."  "To  Jove*"*  is  supported  by  Johnson  and  Ma 
lone ;  to  which  Mason  makes  tiiis  objection : — "  That  it 
was  Juno^  and  not  Jove,  that  persecuted  the  Trojans. 
Jove  wished  them  well ;  and,  though  we  may  abandon 
a  man  to  his  enemies,  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  say 
that  we  abandon  him  to  his  friends." 

"  —  nteh  a  WREST  in  their  affairs** — Douce  seems  to 
have  pointed  out  the  true  sense.  A  "wrest"  was  the 
technical  term  for  the  instrument  for  tuning  harps,  etc. 
"  He  is  the  instrument  to  tune  their  affiiirs,  which  will 
be  slack  without  him." 

"  In  most  accepted  pain"— Hanmer  and  Warburton 
read,  "  In  most  accepted  pay.**  But  the  construction 
of  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  appears  to  be—"  Her  pre»> 
ence  shall  strike  off,  or  recompense  the  service -I  luve 
done,  even  in  those  labours  which  were  most  accepted." 

"  —  That  man^  how  dearly  ever  parteb" — ^i.  e.  How- 
ever excellently  endowed ;  with  however  precious  parts 
enriched.  Ben  Jonson  has  used  the  word,  in  the  same 
manner,  in  "  Every  man  out  of  his  Humour :" — "  Maci- 
lente,  a  man  well  parted,  a  sufficient  scholar,"  etc. 

"  The  u  If  K  If  OWN  Ajax** — ^i.  e.  Ajax,  who  has  abilities 
which  were  never  brought  into  view,  or  use. 

"  —  great  Troy  shribkin o" — This  epithet,  which  is 
the  quarto  reading,  strikes  me  as  more  probable  and 
poetical  than  the  folio's  word,  shrinking.  In  an  after 
scene,  we  find,  "  Hark,  how  Troy  roars,"  etc. 

"  Made  emulous  ndsHons  *mongst  the  gods  ihewuelvet, 
And  drove  great  Mars  to  faction.** 

This  alludes  to  the  descent  of  deities  to  combat  on 
either  side  before  Troy.  In  the  fifUi  book  of  the  "  Iliad," 
Diomed  wounds  Mars,  who,  on  his  return  to  heaven,  is 
rated  by  Jupiter  for  having  interfered  in  the  battle. 

"  —  one  of  Priam*s  daughters'* — i.  e.  Polyxena,  in 
the  act  of  marrying  whom  Achilles  was  afterwaids 
killed  by  Paris. 

"  There  is  a  mystery  {with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state**  etc. 

Meaning,  probabljr,  there  is  a  secret  administration 
of  affairs,  which  no  mstory  was  ever  able  to  discover. 

"  The  fool  slides  o*er  the  ice  that  you  should  break.** 

"  Should "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  would.  The  fool 
Ajax  slides  boldly  and  easUy  over  difficulties  that  would 
impede  your  more  cautious  way. 

"  —  shook  to  AIRY  air"— This  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio ;  tiie  quarto  has  "  air,"  without  the  Shakespearian 
repetition,  expressive  of  the  perfect  and  complete  van- 
ishing  of  the  aew-drop. 

"  Omistion  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger**  etc. 

By  neglecting  our  du^,  we  "  commission"  or  enable 
that  danger  of  dishonour  to  lay  hold  upon  ns,  which 
could  not  reach  us  before. 

"  An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace,**  etc. 

In  the  "Destruction  of  Troy,"  we  bave  the  same 
thought,  which  is  in  the  high  spirit  of  chivalry,  but  has 
received  a  richer  colouring  in  the  poetry  of  Shake- 
speare:— 

"  The  truce  during.  Hector  went  on  a  day  unto  the 
tents  of  the  Greeks,  and  AchiUes  beheld  him  gladly, 
forasmuch  as  he  had  never  seen  him  unarmed.  And  at 
the  request  of  Achilles,  Hector  went  into  his  tent ;  and 
as  they  speke  together  of  many  things,  Achilles  said  to 
Hector,  I  have  great  pleasure  to  see  thee  unarmed,  for- 
asmuch as  I  have  never  seen  thee  before.' 
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from  Lydgata ;  for  thoagii  the  latter  mentions  them  both 
cbartctorlsticaUy,  he  does  not  sufficiently  dwell  on  either 
to  have  furnished  Shakespeare  with  many  circomstanoes 
to  be  found  in  this  tragedy.  Lydgate,  speaking  of  Crea- 
Htda,  says  only : — 

She  gave  her  heart  mod  lore  to  Dlomed, 
To  show  what  tmaK  there  ii  ia  womaiUdad ; 

For  ahe  of  her  new  love  no  aooner  sped. 
But  TVoQiu  waa  clean  out  of  her  mind 

As  if  abe  neTer  had  him  known  or  wen ; 

Wherdn  I  cannot  gueai  what  ahe  did  meaa. 

.  **  I  cimnot  eot^ure,  Trojan^ — ^i.  e.  She  miist  l)pve 
lieen  here,  for  I  have  no  power  to  raise  a  magic  repre- 
sentation of  her  by  cot^juration. 

**  '•'Stubborn  critics,  apt,  mih<nii  •  /iUme**— The 
nnnotators  here  say  that  '*  critic "  is  taken  in  the  sense 
«>f  cynic.  It  is  rather  taken  in  the  sense  of  cemurer,  as 
was,  and  is  still,  common.  Thus  lago  says,  ''I  am 
nothing  if  not  eriticai" 

"  If  there  be  mle  in  wUty  iteelf,*'  etc. 

That  is — ^^If  it  be  true  that  one  individual  cannot  be 
two  distinct  persons. 

•*Bi-POLD  aulhorUf"^**  The  folio  reads,  'B^^ou/ 
TWthority/  etc.  There  is  a  madness  in  that  disquisition, 
in  whicb  a  man  reasons  at  once  for  and  arainst  himself, 
upon  '  authority '  which  he  knows  not  to  be  valid.  The 
wofdM  lo»$  and  /Mnti/um, .  in  the  subsequent  line,' are 
used  in  their  common  sense ;  but  they  mean  the  loss  or 
perdition  of  r^cMon.*' — Jobnsoit. 

"  —  O  madnesi  o/discoursb'*— "  Disoonrse,*'  in  older 
Rnglish,  comprehends  all  retuoningf  whether  expressed 
in  words,  or  only  mental. 

**  ~-  Ariacb!!  B*8  broken  isoo/**— >Many  editors,  anxious 
for  the  Poet's  classical  accuracy,  have  corrected  this  to 
Araekncj  at  the  expepse  of  the  .metre.  It  is  evidently 
a  mere  slip  of  the  root's  memory,  in  a  point  of  school- 
Iwy  learning,  and  cannot  be  corrected  without  making 
a  very  harsh  line,  which  he  did  not  intend.  One  quarto 
rfisda  Ariackna*$ ;  the  o^erAriatknat;  the  folio  *' An- 
!ichne's."  It  is  evident  Shakespeare  intended  to  make 
Ariaehne  a  word  of  four  syllables.  Stevens  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  Poet  may  have  written,  **AriadneU 
broken  woof^'*  confounding  tne  two  atories  in  his  imagi- 
nation, or  alluding  to  the  clue  of  thread,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  which  Theseus  escaped  from  the  Cretan  laby- 
rinth. 

"  — O  iKSTAKCE**— Here  ''instance"  is  used  for 
proof  as  in  Henrt  IV.,  (Part  II. :) — "  I  have  received 
a  certain  intiance  that  Glendo wer  is  dead."  In  Rtc h  a rd 
III.  :•— "  His  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance** 

"  May  worthy  TroUut  be  half  aUacKttr  etc. 
That  is — "  Can  Troilus  really  feel,  on  this  occasion, 
half  of  what  he  utters  7    A  question  suitable  to  the  calm 
Ulysses." — Johxsok. 

"  Stand  faait  and  weat  a  castlb  on  thy  head"  etc. 

A  particular  kind  of  close  helmet  was  called  a 
"castle."  In  the  ^'History  of  Prince  Arthur,"  (1634, 
chap.  158,)  we  find,  "  Do  thou  thy  best,  (said  Sir 
Gawflifie;)  therefore  hie  thee  fast  tet  thou  wert  gone, 
and  wit  thou  well  we  shall  soon  come  after,  and  break 
the  strongest  castle  that  then  .hast,  upon  thy  head." 
But  it  here  seems  to  have  a  more  general  sense  :^- 
*'  Wear  a  defence  as  strong  as  a  castle  on  your  head,  if 
you  want  to  be  safe." 

I 

Scene  III. 

"  —  Donoteountitholy 
7*0  hurt  by  being  juMt :  His  a$  lawful^ 
'  For  we  would  give  much,  to  so  count  violent  theflst 
Androbinihebehalf  of  charity:* 

These  lines  were  not  in  the  first  editions,  but  were 
added  in  the  folio,  and  unfortunately  so  misprinted  as 
to  give  no  sense,  thus:— 
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Do  not  ooont  it  holjr 

To  hart  bj  being  Juat:  it  ia  aa  lawftil : 
For  we  would  oonnt  give  moch  to  as 
And  rob,  etc. 

Knight  proposes  to  amend  thus:— 

For  we  would  give  maeh,  to  use  violent 
"  To  use  thefu"  is  cleariy  not  Shakespearian.  P 
count,  or  give,  might  be  omitted,  suppaaing  thai 
word  had  been  substituted  for  another  in  tlie  mairasnirb 
without  the  erasure  of  that  first  written  ;  bat  dna  csia 
sion  will  not  give  us  a  meaning.  We  hawe  veotared  s 
transpose  county  and  omit  as  .*— 

For«we  would  give  much,  to  count  violent  theAa. 
We  have  now  a  clear  meaning  :^It  is  ^  Inwibl,  bocy 
we  desire  to  give  much,  to  count  violent  tfaefia  as  hdy 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  cfaariQr. 
Collier  prints  the  line,  "  For  us  to  give  nmdi  ooeaea| 
violent  thefts,"  which  affords  no  distinct  aense.    IWi 
reading  now  fint  proposed,  in  this  editiosi,  nak«>«ai 
verbal  chancfe  but  of  as  into  so,  and  tmnapoaes  ee*A 
which  is  evidently  out  of  place  in  the  original.    Tk 
whole  then  means — "  Do  not  count  it  holy  to  inffict  > 
jury  in  the  pursuit  of  right ;  we  might  aa  'vrell  »  C'^&r 
(L  e.  count  holy)  violent  theils  committed    to  enable  9 
to  give  liberally."     '*  Violent"  was  probablv  inna3t  '^ 
be  pronounced  violent,  with  no  imusual  poetical  Ikeasr. 

"  —  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate^ — To  *'  keep  *b? 
weather"  is  to  keep  the  teind,  or  advamt^gre.  *'  Ettrt 
au  dessus  du  vent "  is  the  French  proverbiu  p 


"  —  the  niAB  man" — ^i.  e.  The  man  reaDy  of  ««rfi 

"  —  better  JUs  a  lion  than  a  man" — "  The  traditss* 
and  stories  of  the  darker  ages  (says  Johnaon)  abounded 
with  examples  of  the  lioh*s  generosity.  Upon  the  ^• 
position  that  these  acts  of  clemency  were  true,  TtxkU- 
reasons,  that  to  spare  against  reason,  by  mere  instiiift 
of  pity,  became  rather  a  generoos  beast  than  a  wkr 


man. 


u 


HeneCf  broker  lackey  !  ignomy  and  skasne 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  tusme.'* 
. ''This  couplet,  which  we  here  find  in  the  folio,  » 

r'n  used  by  Troilus,  towards  the  condnaicm  of  l^ 
.  ^' — the  last  words  which  Troilus  speaks.  Is  ai' 
modem  editions  the  lines  are  omitted  in  the  doie  f^f 
the  third  scene.  Stevens  says, '  the  Poet  wtmld  hardiv 
have  given  us  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  sidm* 
words,  nor  have  dismissed  Pandarus  twice  in  the  mat 
manner.'  Why  not?  Is  the  repetition  nnneoeaarr' 
Is  not  the  loathing  which  Troilus  feels  towaitls  Pao^ 
rus  more  strongly  marked  b^  tins  repetition  ?  We  bsve 
no  doubt  about  ue  restoratxm  of  the  lines." — ^Kxight. 

Scene  IV. 

"  What  art  thou,  Greek,  aH  thou  for  Hector* a  mattk  f 
Art  ^ou  of  blood  and  honour  T" 

This  idea  is  derived  from  the  ancient  books  of  cbfr- 
aliy.  A  person  of  superior  birth  might  not  be  cbA- 
lenged  by  an  inferior;  or,  if  challenged,  migbt  refase 
the  combat.    In  this  spirit,  Cleopatra 


llieae  bands  do  lack  nobilitj,  that  they  strike 
A  moaner  ttuin  tbemaelvea. 

In  Melvil's  "  Memoirs,"  we  find  it  stated :-—"  The  Uni 
of  Grainge  offered  to  fight  BothweU,  who  answered, 
that  he  was  neither  earl  nor  lord,  but  a  baron ;  and  »^ 
was  not  his  equal.  The  like  answer  made  be  to  TuIIi* 
bardine.  Then  my  lord  Lindsay  offered  to  fight  Idbl 
which  he  could  not  well  refuse;  but  his  heart  fukd 
him, 'and  he  grew  cold  in  the  business." 

Scene  V. 

"  ^^t  go*  *"y  servant,  take  tkou  Troilus*  harse,^  etc 
This  circumstance  is  also  minutely  copied  fram  tbe 

"  Destruction  of  Troy :" — 
*<  And  of  the  party  of  the  Trcyyans  came  the  king  Ade> 

mon  that  jousted  against  Meneuns,  and  amoto  him,  sol 
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SCEIIE  II. 


[n  hot  digestioa  of  this  cormoniDt  war,— 
SHall  be  struck  off:*' — ^Hector,  what  say  you  to*t7 
HeeL  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 
than  I, 
\.s  far  as  toucheth  my  particular, 
Vet,  dread  Priam, 

Tliere  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  howels, 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 
More  ready  to  ciy  out — '*  Who  knows  what  fol- 
lows?" 
Than  Hector  is :  The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  calFd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.    Let  Helen  go : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
Gvery  tithe  soul,  *mongst  many  thousand  dismes, 
Ilatfa  been  as  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean  of  ours : 
If  'we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours ;  nor  worth  to  us, 
HacTit  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten ; 
What  merit's  in  that  reason  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother ! 

Weigh  yon  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king 
So  great  as  our  dread  fiither,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
And  buckle-in  a  wabt  most  fathomless 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fie,  for  godly  shame ! 

HeL   No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at 
reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  &ther 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  afifau^  with  reasons. 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  ? 
Tro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother 
priest, 
You  fur  your  gkives  with  reason.    Here  are  your 

reasons: 
You  know  an  enemy  intends  you  harm ; 
You  know  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous. 
And  reason  flies  the  objept  of  all  harm : 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels ; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd  ? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Let's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep :   Manhood  and 

honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  woukl  they  but  fat  their 

tlioughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason ;  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 
HecU  Brother,  she  is  not  worm  what  she  doth 
cost 
The  holding. 

Tro,  What's  aught  but  as  'tis  valued  ? 

HecL  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer ;  'tis  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Tro,  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pik>ts  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment :  How  may  I  avoid, 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 


The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour : 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  spoil'd  them:  nor  the  remainder 

viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve. 
Because  we  now  are  full.    It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  ti^ice. 
And  did  him  service :  he  touch'd  the  ports  desir'd ; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 

freshness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt : 
Is  she  worth  keeping?  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thousand  ships, 
And  turn'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 

iAs  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cried — **  Go,  go,'*) 
f  you'll  confess  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands. 
And  cried — '*  Inestimable !")  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate ; 
And  do  ^  deed  that  fortune  never  did. 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?     O  theft  most  base ; 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep ! 
But  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen. 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace, 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Co*.  [  Wtthin,"]  Cry,  Trojans,  cry ! 

Pri,  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  b  this  t 

Tro,  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Caa,  [Within.]  Cry,  Trojans ! 

Hect,  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassakdra,  raving, 

Cas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  lend  me  ten  thousand 
eyes. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hect,  Peace,  sister,  peace. 

Cas.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid  age,  and  i^inkled  old, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry. 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  practise  3rour  eyes  with  tears  1 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  finodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe : 
Cry,  cry !  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go.  [  Erit, 

Heel,  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  Uiese  high 
strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  wori( 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason. 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

V^e  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds 
Because  Cassandra's  mad ;  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.    For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  fi>r  and  maintain ! 
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Par.  Eke  might  the  worid  convioce  of  levity 
As  well  my  unilorUikingi  as  your  counsels : 
But  I  attest  tlie  nods,  your  full  cooseDt 
OaTe  wioKS  to  my  pTopeosion.  and  cut  off 
All  fears  atteodint;  on  so  dire  n  prnject. 
For  what,  alas,  can  Uiofld  my  sinftle  anns ! 
WtlHl  propuffoation  is  in  oue  man's  valour. 
To  Btaud  the  push  and  enmity  of  tboae 
This  quarrel  would  excite  1     Yet,  I  protest, 
Were  1  nlone  to  pass  llie  difficulties, 
And  had  as  am)>le  power  as  1  h&ve  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  wliat  be  hath  done, 
Nor  fiiiat  Id  the  pursuit 


I       PH.  Paris:,  you  •peak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delists : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  the«e  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  raliant  is  do  praise  at  aU. 

Par.  tjir,  I  propoae  not  merely  to  mysetf 
The  pleasure  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it  *, 

I   But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  Bur  rape 

>   Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ranwck'd  qaeen. 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  aod  ahaine  to  m 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up, 

;l  Oa  terms  of  base  compulsioo !  Can  it  be 

[J  That  so  degenerste  a  Kraio  as  this 


Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  ? 
There's  not  the  meanest  sfHnt  on  our  paily, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended;  nor  none  so  noble, 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  deslh  unfiun'd. 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say. 
Well  may  wn  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hect.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd, — but  superiicially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Until  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 
The  ressons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  dlstemper'd  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  for  pleasure,  and  revenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves 
All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners ;  Now 
What  nearer  debt  In  all  humanity 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection. 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 
To  their  benumbed  wilU.  resist  the  same. 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-onler'd  nation, 
I  To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
,  Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 
If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  S]»rta's  king,-- 
As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  laws 
Of  nature,  and  of  natiuna,  speak  aloud 
i  To  have  her  back  retum'd :  Thus  to  petaitf 
I  In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong, 
I  But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.    Hector's  opimM 
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8  this,  in  way  of  tmth :  yet,  ne'ertheless, 

lly  8prit«ly  brethreD,  I  propend  to  you 

Q  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 

•^or  'tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependence 

Jpon  our- joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro,  Why,  there  you  touched  the  life  of  our 
design : 
iiVere  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
!  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
^pent  more  in  her  defence.    But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
\.  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 
l^nd  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us : 
P'or,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 
\.B  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
Por  the  wide  world^s  revenue. 

Hect,  I  am  yours, 

i^ou  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. 
[  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits : 
[  was  advertised  their  great  general  slept, 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept ; 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Exeunt. 

ScE:<rE  HI. — The  Grecian  Camp.    Before 
Achilles'  TenL 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  How  now,  Thersites?  what,  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury  ?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax 
carry  it  thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  O 
worthy  satisfaction !  would  it  were  otherwise ;  that 
I  could  beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me :  'Sfoot, 
I'll  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but  I'll  see 
some  issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations.  Then 
there's  Achilles, — a  rare  engineer.  If  Troy  be  not 
taken*  till  these  two  undermine  it,  the  walls  will 
stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves.  O  thou  great 
thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art 
Jove  the  king  of  gods ;  and.  Mercury,  lose  all  the 
serpentine  craft  of  thy  Caduceus ;  if  ye  take  not 
that  little  little  less-than-little  wit  from  them  that 
they  have !  which  short-armed  ignorance  itself 
knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in  circum- 
vention deliver  a  fly  fh>m  a  spider,  without  drawing 
the  massy  irons,  and  cutting  the  web.  After  this, 
the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp !  or,  rather,  the 
bone-ache !  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  cune  depend- 
ant on  those  that  war  for  a  placket.  I  have  said 
my  prayera;  and  devil  envy,  say  Amen.  What, 
ho !  my  lord  Achilles ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 

Patr.  Who's  there?  Thereites?  good  Thersites, 
come  in  and  rail. 

Ther.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  coun- 
terfeit, thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my 
contemplation :  but  it  is  no  matter :  Thyself  upon 
thyself!  The  common  curae  of  mankind,  folly  and 
ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue !  heaven  Mess 
thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near 
thee!  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy 
death !  then  if  she  that  lays  thee  out  says  thou  art 
a  fair  coree,  I'll  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon't,  she 
never  shrouded  any  but  lazara.  Amen.  Where's 
Achilles? 


Patr.  What,  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in  a 

prayer  ? 
Ther.  Ay :  the  heavens  hear  me ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchU.  Who's  there  ? 

Patr.  Theraites,  my  lord. 

Achil.  Where,  where? — Art  thou  come?  Why, 
my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served 
thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ? — Come ; 
what's  'Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles : — Then  tell 
me,  Patroclus,  what's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Theraites :  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what's  thyself? 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus:  Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  mayst  tell  that  knowest. 

AchU.  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.  Aga- 
memnon commands  Achilles ;  AchUles  is  my  lonl ; 
I  am  Patroclus'  knower;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Patr.  You  rascal! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool ;  I  have  not  done. 

Adiil.  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Ther- 
sites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fbo\ ;  Achilles  is  a  fool ; 
Theraites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is 
a  fool. 

Achil.  Derive  this ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  ibol  to  offer  to  command 
Achilles;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of 
Agamemnon;  Theraites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  u 
fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover. — It  suf- 
fices me  thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aoaheiuton,  Ultsses,  Nestor,  Diomedes, 

and  Ajax. 

AchU.  Patroclus,  I'U  speak  with  nobody : — Come 
in  with  me,  Theraites.  [Exit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patc^iery,  such  juggling,  and 
such  knavery !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cackold  and  a 
whore  :  A  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  factions, 
and  bleed  to  death  upon.  Now  the  dry  serpigo  on 
the  subject !  and  war,  and  lechery,  confound  dl ! 

[Exit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-disposed,  my  lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are 
here. 
He  shent  our  messengera,  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him : 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.     [ExU. 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent ; 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart :  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ; 
but,  by  my  head,  it  is  pride :  But  why,  why  ?  let 
him  show  us  the  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

[  Takes  Agamemnon  aside. 

Nest.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nest.  Who?  Theraites? 

Ulyss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argument. 
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Ulyss,  No ;  you  lee,  ha  is  his  argumeDt  that  has 
his  argument, — Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more  our 
wish  than  their  faction :  But  it  was  a  strong  counsel 
a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  foDy 
may  easily  untie.    Here  comes  Patrochis. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 

NesL  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy: 
His  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

PcUr.  Achilles  bids  me  say — ^he  is  much  sony 
If  anything  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state. 
To  call  upon  him ;  he  hopes  it  is  no  other, 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake. 
An  after-dinner^s  breath. 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus ; — 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers : 
But  his  evasion,  wing*d  thus  swift  with  scora. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  virtues. 
Not  virtuously  of  his  own  part  beheld, 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fiiir  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.    Go  and  tell  him 
We  come  to  speak  with  him :  And  you  shall  not  sin, 
If  you  do  say — ^we  think  him  over-proud, 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Hero  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on ; 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite  in  an  (2>serving  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lines,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
ThJ  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.    Go,  tell  him  this ;  and  add. 
That,  if  he  overhold  his  price  so  much, 
We*ll  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  roport — 
Bring  actbn  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war : 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — Tell  him  so. 

Pair.  1  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

[Exit. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we*ll  not  be  satbBed, 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — ^Ulysses,  enter  you. 

[Exit  Ultsses. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

A^am.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much?  Do  you  not  think  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  7 

A^am.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say 
he  is? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax;  you  are  as  strong,  as 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle, 
and  altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  doth 
pride  grow  ?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your 
virtues  the  fiiirer.  He  that  is  proud  eats  up  him- 
self: pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his 
own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in 
the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  toe  praise. 

Ajaj:.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  en- 
genaeriDg  of  toads. 
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Nest.  Yet  he  loves  himself:  Is*!  not  stiuf?^ 

*  Re-enter  Ultsses. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-ragtnc 

Agam.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

ulyss.  He  dotfa  rely  oo  k* 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  aoy. 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admiasioD. 

Agam.  Why,  will  he  not,  upoa  oor  fur  n^ 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  ns! 

Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  refietf- 
sake  only. 
He  makes  important :  Possessed  he  is  with  p^ 


And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  mitfa  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath :  imagin'd  wwtfa 
Holds  in  his  bkKxi  such  swoln  and  hot  discooist 
That,  *twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom*d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  'gainst  itself.    What  should  I  ssj ! 
He  is  so  ^aguy  proud,  that  the  deadi-tokeosofi 
Cry — "  No  recovery." 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  hiio.- 

Dear  brd,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tenl: 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himselil 

Ulyss.  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so! 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  so  from  Achilles :  Shall  the  proud  \m 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  sesm, 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  wofshippV 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobty  aequir'd; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  xn^it. 
As  amply  titled  as  Acmlles  u. 
By  going  to  Achilles ; 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  buns 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him !  Jupiter  forbid ; 
And  say  in  thunder — "  Achilles  go  to  faim*** 

Nest.  O,  this  is  well ;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  hiiD> 

[AM' 

Dio.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  acpk<"f 

[Aak- 

Ajcus.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  arm'd  BsX  TH  P^ 
him 
Over  the  fiice. 

Afam.  O,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  a  be  proud  with  me,  TO  pbeese » 
pride: 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  for  the  wortii  that  hangs  npoo  ^ 
quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  feDow !  . . 

Nest.  How  he  describes  himself!  [^^^^' 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ?  . . 

iflyss.  The  raven  chides  Uackness.        i^^' 

Ajax.  ril  let  his  humours  blood.  . 

Agam.  He  will  be  the  jdiysician,  that  fSbf^J 
the  ijatient.  [^^ 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind!         .. 

Ulyss.  Wit  would  be  out  of  &shion.      M^ 

Ajax.  A  should  not  bear  it  so,  a  sbowd  f» 
swords  first:  Shall  pride  carry  it ?  .. 

Nest.  An  'twould,  you'd  «any  halfl        [^ 
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LTlyas.    He  would  ha«e  ten  iharei.  [AMide. 

Ajax.  I  ^ill  knead  him,  I'll  mnke  him  nipple. 
Tse»t.     He's  not  yet  throu^  warm:   tbrce  him 
th    praisea :  Pour  in,  pour  id  ;  his  ambitioD  u 

Ulya»,  Mj  lord,  yon  feed  too  much  on  thia  dis- 
lika.  [3b  Aqamemkoh. 

Nest,   Our  noble  general,  do  Dot  do  so. 
Dio.   Vou  must  prepare  to  fi^it  without  Achillea. 

Ulys*.  AVtaf ,  'tia  thia  naming  of  him  doe*  him 

faami. 
ere  ia  a  man — But  'tia  before  hit  face ; 
nriU  be  ailent* 

Nett.  Wherefore  abould  yon  ao  t 

e  IS  not  nmuloaa,  as  AchUiea  is. 

ZJlytt.   Know  the  whole  world,  he  ia  na  valiant. 

^jax.    A  whoreaoD  dog,  that  shall  palter  thiu 
■t  li  oa !   Would  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

iVesf.   What  k  vice  wero  it  in  Ajai  now — 

Uiyta.  If  he  were  proud — 

Xyio.  Or  covetoua  of  praiae — 

ZJlytt.  Ay,  or  anrly  borne — 

DiO'  Or  ttrange,  or  aelf-nflected ! 

ZJlytt.    Thank  the   heavena,   lord,  thou  art  of 
awoet  eompoaure ; 
'raise  taim  that  got  thfM,  ^e  that  gave  thee  fuck : 
>'*am'd  be  thv  tutor,  and  thy  parta  of  nature 
J.'hrice-fiim'a,  beyond  all  oniditioD : 
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But  ha  that  disciplin'd  thy  arma  to  fight, 

Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 

And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour. 

Bull-bearing  Mik)  his  addition  yield 

To  sinewy  Ajax.     1  will  not  prviae  thy  wisdom, 

Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pate,  a  ahore,  confines 

Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts:  Here's  Nestor, — 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 

He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  bat  be  wise; — 

But  pardon,  father  Neator,  wero  your  days 

As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  ao  temper'd, 

You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 

But  be  as  Ajax. 

Aj(a:.  Shall  I  call  yon  father! 

Ulysi,  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dia.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  h>rd  Ajax. 

Uiyii.   There   ia   no   tarrying  hero ;   the   hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.     Please  it  our  gl'eat  general 
To  call  together  aU  his  state  rt  warj 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy  :  To-morrow, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here's  a  lord, — come  knighta  &om  east  to 

And  culi  their  flower,  Ajax  shsll  cope  the  best. 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.     Let  Achilles  sleep: 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulka  draw 

deep.  [Hzeioit. 
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ScEifK  I. — Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Paitoarus,  and  a  ServanL 

Pan.  Friend !  ymx !  pray  you,  a  word :  Do  not 
you  follow  the  young  lord  r  aris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  hun,  I  mean. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman;  I 
must  needs  praise  him. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised ! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  *Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better;  I  am  the  lord 
Pandarus. 

Serv.  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Serv.  Yon  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

[Music  within. 

Pan.  Orace !  not  so,  friend ;  honour  and  lordship 
are  my  titles : — ^What  music  is  this  ? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir;  it  is  music  in 
parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 

Serv.  WhoUy,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 

Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another ;  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning :  At  whose 
request  do  these  men  play  ? 

Serv.  That*s  to*t,  indeed,  sir :  Marry,  sir,  at  the 
request  of  Paris  my  lord,  who's  there  in  person ; 
with  him,  the  moital  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of 
beauty,  love's  invisible  soul, — 

Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen ;  could  you  not  find  out  that 
by  her  attributes  ? 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 
seen  the  lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with 
Paris  from  the  prince  Trotlos:  I  will  make  a 
complimenal  assault  upon  him,  for  my  business 
seeths. 

Serv.  Sodden  business !  there's  a  stewed  phrase, 
indeed! 
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Enter  Paris,  and  Hklk9,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  laid,  and  to  all  this  fiiir 
company !  fiiir  desires,  in  all  fiiir  measure,  £ur|T 
guide  them!  especially  to  yon,  &ir  queen!  fiir 
thoughts  be  your  fair  piUowf 

Helen.  Deer  tord,  you  sire  full  of  fkir  wonb 
Pan.  You  speak  your&ir  pleasure,  sweet  qneeo. 

Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin :  and,  by  njli^i 
you  shall  make  it  whole  again ;  you  shall  piece  it 
out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance : — Nell,  he  it 
full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  kdy,  no. 

Helen.  O,  sir, — 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord!  well,  you  say  »  » 
fits. 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen:— 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out:  we'^ 
hear  yon  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  plesaant  wrai 
me. — ^But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord, — My  dear  \as^ 
and  most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilu^- 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus ;  honey-sweet  ^^^ 

Pan.  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to: — commends 
himself  most  afifectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  mewj' 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen ;  that's  a  swceC 
queen,  i'  &ith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  s  iour 
ofifence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn;  tm 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  va^ 
words :  no,  no. — And,  my  tord,  he  desires  you*  ^ 
if  the  king  call  for  him  at  supper  you  will  make  bs 
excuse. 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen,— my  ^ 
very  sweet  queen  ? 

Par.  What  expbit's  in  hand  t  where  saf^  ^ 
to-night  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ?— My  ^^^^ 
will  foil  out  with  you.    You  must  not  know  where 

Par.  I'll  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer  Cren"** 
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fan.  No,  BO,  no 
come,  jour  dwoMr 

Par.  WeQ,  I'U  iiiBK«  OKctus. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  thould  you  wy 
CraBBiikT  no,  yaur  poor  dbposer'i  lick. 

Pan.  You  spy!  what  do  yoa  spy  I — Come,  give 
me  an  inatnunent. — Now,  iweet  qaeeo. 

Helen.  Why,  thU  w  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niBCB  ii  banibiy  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  aweet  cpioMi. 


HeUti.  She  ahali  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  Dot 
my  lord  Puis. 
Pan.  He !  no,  ahe'II  none  o  him ;  they  two  ire 

Hdtn.  Falling  in,  after  blling  eat,  may  make 
tham  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hearno  more  of  thii;  I'll 
■inv  you  a  aong  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  prithee  now.  By  my  troth,  aweet 
lord,  tbon  t»at  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  yon  may,  yon  may. 


Helen,  L«t  tin  aong  be  love :  thia  love  will  imdo 
u«  rU.    O,  Cu|»d,  Cupid,  Cupid ! 
Pan.  Love  I  ay,  that  it  ahail,  i'  bith. 
Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  uAhing  bat  love. 
Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  beguM  ao  i 
Looe,  lew,  nothing  but  love,  itill  mare  ! 
For,  eh,  love'*  bote 
Sheott  buck  and  doe ; 
The  thajl  eonfoundt, 
NotAalit  wund*. 
But  UekU*  »m  ike  More. 
These  l&nert  eru~Oh!  oh!  they  die! 

Yet  (hat  tnhich  teem*  the  vmind  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  eh!  oh!  to  ha!  ha!  he! 

So  dying  love  live*  ttiU  t 
(A!  oh!  a  while,  but  ha!  ha!  ka  ! 
Oh!  oh!  groan* o^ far  ha!  ha!  ha! 


Helen.  Id  love,  i'  bith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  ooae 

Par.  He  eala  nothing  but  doves,  love ;  and  that 

breeda  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begeta  hot  thon^U, 

and  hot  thoughta  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeda  Ik 

Fan.  Ii  thia  the  generation  of  love  t  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  1 — Why,  they  arr 
vipen:  la  lore  a  generatioa  of  vipers  ?  Sweetlord. 
who'a  afield  to-day  7 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenas,  Antenor,aiHl 
all  the  gallantly  of  Troy ;  I  would  bin  have  armed 
to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How 
chance  my  brother  Troilu*  went  not  1 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something ; — you 
know  all,  kud  Pan&rua. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey -sweet  qneen. — I  long  to  hear 
how  they  aped  to-day.— You'll  remember  your 
brother's  excuse  T 

Par.  To  a  bur. 
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Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 
Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  n'tece. 
Pan.  I  wilL  (»weet  queen.  [Elxit. 

[A  retreat  sounded. 
Pat^  They  tee  come  fix>m  field:  let  us  to  Priam*s 
hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo 

you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  buckles, 
With  tliese  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  .edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 
Helen.  *Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant, 
Paris: 
Yea,  what  he  shaU  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have ; 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

ScEKE  n. — Troy.    Pandaeus*  Orchard. 

Enter  Pandarus*  and  a  Servant^  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now?  whereas  thy  master?  at  my 
cousin  Cressida's? 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 
thither. 

Enter  Teoilus. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now  ? 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [ExU  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

7Vt>.  No,  Pandarus :  I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.    O,  be  thou  myXharon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  tliose  fields 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Proposed  for  the  deserver !  O  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid*s  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings. 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

Pan.  Walk  here  i*  the  orchard,  I*U  bring  her 
straight.  [Exit  Pandarcs. 

l}ro.  I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  roimd. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchuits  my  sense.    What  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  wat*ry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-repured  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me ; 
Swooning  destruction ;  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  r 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She*s  making  her  ready,  she'll  come 
straight:  you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so 
bhish,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were 
frayed  with  a  sprite :  PU  fetch  her.  It  is  the  pret- 
tiest villain :— she  fetches  her  breath  so  short  as  a 
new-ta'en  sparrow.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  £ven  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Pandarus,  and  Cressida. 

Pan.    Come,    come,  what   need   you   blush? 
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ahame*s  a  baby. — ^Here  she  is  now :  swesr  ik 
oaths  now  to  her  that  you  faave  siwom  to  ni&- 
What,  are  you  eone  again  ?  yoa  most  be  mtdiK 
ere  you  be  mai^  tame,  moot  yon  ?  Com*  tkt 
ways,  come  your  ways;  an  you  dnw  bsckilcd 
we'll  put  you  i*  the  fills. — Why  do  yon  not  tftA 
to  her  ? — Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let's » 
your  picture.  Aks  the  day,  haw  loth  yon  an  & 
ofifend  daylight !  an't  were  darli  you'd  ckise  sooor 
So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.  How  est 
a  kiss  in  fee-fium!  build  there,  carpenter;  thes 
is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your  hearts  oot  err 
I  part  you.  The  fidcon  as  the  tercel,  for  aB  tb 
ducks  i'  the  river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro.  You  have  l^refb  me  of  all  ^^ords,  Isdf. 

Pan,  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds:  be 
she*ll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  caO  jch? 
activity  in  question.  What,  billing  agiain  ?  Here't- 
"  In  witness  whereof  the  partiee  iuterchangeibly  "- 
Come  in,  come  in;  I'll  go  get  a  fire. 

[Exit  Pahwitn 

Ores.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro.  O  Cressida,  how  often  hare  I  wiah'd  me 
thus? 

Ores.  Wish'd,  my  lord?— The  gods  grant  1-C» 
my  k>rd ! 

Tro.  What  shoukl  they  grant  ?  what  makes  tb 
pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  curious  dreg  a^ 
my  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  lore  f 

Ores.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fesn  ban 
eyes. 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  or  cherubins;  they  wta 
see  truly. 

Ores.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  Sn^ 
safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  iriihffA 
fear :  To  fear  the  worst  oh  cures  the  worse. 

Tro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in  aH 
Cupid's  pageant  diere  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cres,  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither? 

Tro,  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings ;  when  we 
vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tige»; 
thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistiess  to  devise  imposi- 
tion enough,  than  for  us  to  imdeigo  any  diflicnlt) 
imposed.  This  is  the  monstruosity  in  kyve,  bdy,— 
that  the  wiU  is  infinite,  and  the  execution  coofioed; 
that  the  desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  sbre  to 
limit. 

Ores,  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  perfaw- 
ance  than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  abifit}' 
that  they  never  perform ;  Towing  more  &an  tbe 
perfbction  often,  and  discharging  less  than  the  teatu 
part  of  one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions,  aw 
the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsten  1 

Tro.  Are  there  such  ?  such  are  not  we :  Pivv 
us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  ffxs  bead 
shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it :  no  perfectioD  v 
reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present:  we  wu 
not  name  desert  before  his  birth ;  and,  being  btfo, 
his  addition  shall  be  humble.  Few  words  to  m 
fiiith :  Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  u  ^^ 
envy  can  say  worst  shall  be  a  mock  fiw  bis  truth; 
and  what  truth  can  speak  truest,  not  tiner  ^ 
Troilus. 

Cres^  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Re-enter  PAifOARCS. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still  ?  have  you  not  ^ 
talking  yet  7 

Ores.  Well,  uncle,  what  fi)lly  I  commit  I  dedicate 
to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  i  ^i 
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I  Dw  for  it> 

TVo.  You  know  Dnw  jour  boeta^i  youi*  nocle'a 
vord,  and  m;  firm  fiutb. 

fan.  Naj,  I'll  ^s  my  word  for  her  too;  our 
Lindred,  thon^  ttaej  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed, 
Itey  nre  coostmnt,  beiog  won :  iIibj  are  bura,  I  caa 
ellyou;  they'll  atick  where  thej  are  thmwo. 

Gres.  BoldneM  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 

PHace  TitHlua,  I  have  lov'd  yon  oight  and  day, 
l-'or  many  wonry  monlb*. 


Tro.  Why  waa  my  Creaaid  then  ao  hard  to  win  ? 
Cra.  Hani  to  aeem  woo ;  but  I  was  won,  roy 

With  the  first  g^nce  that  erer — Pardon  mot- 
if I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  ^ytant. 
I  lore  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  mnch 
But  I  mi^t  master  it :— in  bitfa,  I  lie ; 
My  thoughta  were  like  mibridled  childreD,  grown 
Too  heubtronf  for  their  molber;  See,  we  fools ! 
Why  bare  I  blabb'd  T  who  diall  be  true  to  na, 
When  we  are  so  nnaerret  to  oorselresl 
But,  thotigh  1  kiv'd  yon  well,  I  wor>'d  yon  not ; 


And  yet,  good  faith,  '  wiah'd  myself  a  nun; 

Or  tbat  we  women  had  men's  privilege 

Of  speakini;  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue; 

For,  in  this  rapture,  I  sball  surely  speak 

Tbe  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see,  your  silence. 

Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakn^  draws 

My  soul  of  counsel  from  me :  Stop  my  moutb. 

Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  mnsic  issues  thence. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i'  faith. 

Cra.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  yon,  pardon  me : 
'Twas  not  my  purpoee  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 
I  am  asham'd  ;-;-0  heavens !  what  have  I  done  ? — 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tra.  Your  leave,  swoet  Cressid  T 

Pan.  Leave !  an  yon  take  leave  till  to-morrow 


Tn>. 

Cret.  Sir,  I  .      . 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun 

Yourself. 

Cret.  Let  me  go  and  try : 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  yon : 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave. 
To  be  another's  fool.     Where  is  my  wit  F 
I  would  be  gone : — I  speak  1  know  not  what. 

Tto.  Well  know  they  what  they  spenk  that  speak 

Cret.   Perchance,  my  kird,  I  show  move  craft 
then  love : 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  ki^  confession, 
To  angle  for  your  tbauEhta :  But  you  are  wis* ; 
Or  else  you  lovo  not :  For  to  be  wise,  and  lave. 
"  's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 
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Thus  it  would  really  Mem  on  the  first  view  of  the  question,  that  it  woold  be  as  extravagant  an  cfptBoan  to  ies\ 
this  play  to  be  Shakespeare's,  as  it  would  be  to  reject  the  joint  testimony  of  the  editor  of  Sheridan's  wxxkar  c£  hi 
fellow  managers  in  Covent  Garden,  and  of  the  contemporary  critics  to  the  authenticity  of  anj  c^  bis  draonn.  n 
acconnt  of  its  alleged  or  real  inferiority  to  the  other  prodoctions  of  that  brilliant  and  irregnlar  mind. 

But  all  this  external  and  collateral  proof  of  authenticity  is  thrown  aside  by  a  host  of  critics,  and  ^bam 
plausible  attempt  to  explain  how  the  error  arose,  and  why  it  prevailed  so  generally  and  so  long.  Tbeir 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  manifest  inferiority  of  this  play  of  accumulated  physical  horrors^  to  its  aOoic 
author's  other  tragedies,  and  its  difference  from  their  style  and  versification,  so  great  as  to  be  judged  incocnpsisif 
with  their  proceeding  fimn  the  same  author.  Thus  Johnson  observes,  that "  aU  the  editors  and  critics  agrve  a 
supposing  this  play  spurious.  I  see  no  reason  for  differing  from  them ;  for  the  colour  of  the  style  is  wfabDy  £fr* 
ent  firom  that  of  the  other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular  versification,  and  artificial  closes^  not  ai^m 
inelegant,  yet  seldom  pleasing.  The  barbarity  of  the  spectacles,  and  the  general  massacre  which  are  here  ex^ 
ited,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  tolerable  to  any  audience,  yet  we  are  told  by  Jonson  that  they  ^rere  not  only  bc«» 
but  praised.  That  Shakespeare  wrote  any  part,  though  Theobald  declares  it  ineoniewiable,  I  see  no  reasoe  f ' 
believing." 

Mr.  Hallam,  a  still  higher  authority  in  taste  and  in  knowledge  of  the  elder  English  literature,  prononnoes,  wii 
a  dogmatism  quite  unusual  in  his  candid  and  guarded,  as  well  as  suresighted  criticism,  that  "  Titus  Asx>bo5k:? 
is  now  by  common  consent  denied  to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  production  of  Shakespeare's;  very  few  passages,  I  sbocii 
think  not  one,  resemble  his  manner."  He  allows  indeed  the  credit  due  to  Meres's  ordinary  accoracy  in  his  eo 
meration,  but  adds :  "  In  criticism  of  all  kinds,  we  must  acquire  a  dogged  habit  of  resisting  testimonj  when  ra 
ipta  voeifertUur  to  the  contrary." — {LU.  of  Europe^  vol.  ii,  chap.  6.) 

To  these  critics  of  the  nobler  class  may  be  added  the  names  of  Malone,  Stevens,  Boswell,  Seyuiuur,  and  a  h^s 
of  others,  including,  I  believe,  all  the  commentating  editors,  except  Capell,  until  vrithin  the  last  ten  jears^  £<»» 
few  of  them,  as  Theobald  and  Perry,  qualify  this  rejection  by  supposing  that  Shakespeare  had  added  *'  a  few  fia 
touches"  to  the  work  of  an  inferior  hand. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Hallam's  rejection  of  all  external  testimony  on  such  a  point,  as  brie; 
incompetent  to  oppose  the  internal  indications  of  taste,  talent,  and  style,  is  in  itself  unphilosophical,  and  in  oootn- 
diction  to  the  experience  of  literary  history.  There  may  be  such  an  internal  evidence  showing  that  a  ^srork  coa'^ 
not  have  been  written  in  a  particular  age  or  language.  This  may  be  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  other  proot  Tbf 
evidence  of  differing  taste,  talent,  or  style,  is  quite  another  matter.  On  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Hallam,  Waller 
Scott's  last  novel,  showing  no  want  of  learning  and  of  labor,  would  be  ejected  from  his  works  on  account  of  its  frtii 
inferiority  to  all  his  other  prose  and  verse,  had  his  biographers  chosen,  firom  any  reasons  of  delicacy,  to  vtdl  htim 
us  the  melancholy  cause  of  its  inferiority,  in  the  broken  Spirits  and  flagging  intellect  of  its  admirable  antlior. 

We  might  enumerate  several  of  Dryden's  works  which  would  hardly  stand  this  test  of  anthenticity ;  bat  it  veii 
be  enough  to  mention  his  deplorable  and  detestable  tragedy  of  Ambotiva,  written  in  the  meridian  of  his  &calbec 
yet  as  bloody  and  revolting  as  Andromicus,  and  far  more  gross,  and  this  without  any  redeeming  touch  of  genis 
or  feeling. 

More  especially  is  this  rule  to  be  sparingly  applied  to  the  juvenile  efforts  of  men  of  genius.    We  know  from  a 
sneer  of  Ben  Jonson's  at  the  critics  who  "  will  swear  that  Jeronymo  or  Andronicns  are  the  best  plays  jf\S 
(Bartholomeiff  FatTf  Ind.,)  that  these  plays  had  been  popular  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  1614,  w^hich  Haomt 
the  authorship  of  Ahdronicus  back  to  the  time  when  Shakespeare  was  scarcely  more  than  one-and-twenty,  if  be 
was  not  still  a  minor.    We  have  had  in  our  own  times  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,  by  George  Gordon,  Lord  Bjn». 
a  minor,"  published  in  the  noble  poet's  twentieth  year.    Lord  Byron's  education  and  precocious  acquainlaiice  with 
the  world,  had  given  him  hr  greater  advantages  for  early  literary  exploit  than  Shakespeare  could  have  posobly  en- 
joyed ;  yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  merits  of  Andronicus  to  say  that,  with  all  its  defects,  it  approximates  more 
to  its  author's  after  excellence,  than  the  commonplace  mediocrity  of  Byron's  juvenile  efforts  do  to  any  of  ^  woAm 
by  which  his  subsequent  fame  was  won.     Swift's  poor  Pindaric  Odes,  written  after  he  had  attained  maiibood, 
might  be  denied  to  be  his,  for  the  same  or  similar  reasons,  as  differing  in  every  respect,  of  degree  and  fcn*^,  (nss 
the  talent  and  taste  he  afterwards  exhibited — as  too  extravagant  and  absurd  to  have  been  written  by  the  aadnr 
of  the  transparent  prose,  Krong  sense,  and  sarcastic  wit  of  Gidliver ;  and  equally  incompatible  with  die  nmA  of 
the  inventor  of  that  agreeable  variety  of  English  verse,  in  its  lightest,  easiest,  simplest  dress,— 


which  he  was  bom  to  introduce ; 


Bflflned  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 
Critics  have  vied  with  one  another  in  loading  this  play  vrith  epithets  of  contempt ;  and  indeed,  as  comiiared  widi 

the  Uvi&g  of  their  money ;'  sad  Lan^baiiie  goos  on  to  show  that  Raveaseroft'i  prsotiee  'acraes  act  with  his  protestatiaa,'  hr  qoofiac 
•ome  remarks  of  Shadwell  apoo  plagiaries,  who  inrinnatea  that  Rarenacroft  got  up  the  atory  that  Shakespeare  oaly  gare  aome  rrrrr- 
touches  to  Trrua  ANDBomcus,  to  exalt  his  own  merit  in  hsving  altered  it  The  play  waa  reWved  'about  tiie  Ume  of  the  fooA  ilot 
—1678.  It  waa  first  pritUtd  in  1687,  with  this  Preface.  But  Ravenacroft  then  aimpreMca  the  original  Prologue ;  and  LtttfbaB&Twilii  • 
caam,  says— 'I  will  here  <umiah  him  tritkpart  of  kit  Frohgtte,  which  he  has  loac ;  and,  tthe  desire  it;  aend  b^mtte  whofe'- 


^uiet  aarcaam, 


*  To-day  the  Poet  does  aot  fear  your  rage. 
Stfokuptare^  by  him  rsvir'd,  now  treads  tne  stage : 
Under  kit  sacred  ImrreU  he  aits  down, 
Safe  from  the  blast  of  any  critic'a  frown. 
Like  other  poeti,  he'll  not  proudly  acorn 
To  own  tiiat  he  but  winnow'd  Shakupean'$  com ; 
Bo  far  he  waa  from  robbing  him  ofa  treasure^ 
That  he  did  add  his  own  to  make  ftill  measure.'*'— XinoHT. 
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ACT    III. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


8CBNE   in. 


SceifE  III. — The  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  AoAMEMifoir,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Nestob, 
Ajax,  Menelaus,  ixnd  Calchas. 

Oalm   Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done 

you. 

The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  abud 

To  call  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your  mind, 

That,  throueh  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  come, 

I  have  abandonM  Troy,  left  my  possession. 

Incurred  a  traitor's  name ;  exposed  myself, 

ITrom  certain  and  possessed  conveniences, 

To  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequestering  from  me  all 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition. 

Made  tame  and  most  fimiiliar  to  my  nature ; 

And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 

As  nei^  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted : 

I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit, 

Out  of  those  many  register*d  in  promise, 

Which  you  say  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

A.gam,  What  wouldst  thou  of  us.  Trojan  ?  make 

demand. 
CaL  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  callM  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desir*d  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange, 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied :  But  this  Antenor, 
I  knowt  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
(hve  us  a  prince  otbkx)d,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes. 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done, 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither ;  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fiiirly  for  this  interchange : 
Withal,  bring  word,  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answered  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  *tis  a  burthen 
Which  T  am  proud  to  bear. 

\^Exeunt  Diomedes,  and  Calchas. 

Enter  Achilles,  and  Patroclus,  before  their 

Tent. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  stands  i*  the  entrance  of  his 
tent : — 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and«  princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him : 
1  will  come  last :  'Tis  like,  he*ll  question  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  turn*d 

on  him : 
If  so,  I  have  derision  medicinable, 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink ; 
It  may  do  good :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itselC  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man*s  fees. 

Agam,  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along;—* 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall,  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  looked  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

Achil,  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with 
me? 
Yon  know  my  mind,  I'll  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 


Agam.  What  says  Achilles?  would  he  aught 
with  us? 

Nest.    Would  you,  my  tord,  aught  with  thti 
general  ? 

Achu.  No. 

Nest.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.  The  bettet. 

[Exeunt  AoAMEMiroir,  and  Nestor. 

AchU.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ? 

[Exit  Menelaus. 

Af^il.  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus? 

Achil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha? 

Achil.  Good  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.    [Exit  Ajax. 

AchU.  What  mean  these  fellows  ?    Know  thoy 
not  Achilles  ? 

P€Ur.  They  pass  by  stnmgely :  they  were  us'd 
to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

AchU.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune, 
Must  fiill  out  with  men  too :  What  the  declin'd  is. 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  &11 :  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and  fiivour. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which,  when  they  fidl,  as  being  slippery  standers. 
The  love  that  leaned  on  them  as  slippery  too. 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fidl.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me : 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
Save  these  men's  looks :  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Somethmg  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses ; 
rU  interrupt  his  resting. — 
How  now,  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ! 

AchU.  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me.  That  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AchU.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses.. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
llie  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all 

Ulyss.  1  do  not  strain  at  the  position. 
It  is  mmiliar ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves, 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  cbmmnnicate  his  part  to  others : 
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Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  en^ 
Till  he  behold  them  form*d  in  the  applanse 
Where  they  are  extended ;  which,  like  an  arch, 

reverberates 
The  voice  again ;  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.    I  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horse ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature,  what  ^ngs 

there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  most  do&r  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth !     Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow. 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.    O  heavens,  what  some  men  do. 
While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness  I 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords ! — why,  even  ahvady 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder ; 
As  if  his  foot  wera  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  ffreat  Troy  shrieking. 

AaiU,  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  pass'd  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Glood  word,  nor  look :  What,  aro  my  deeds  forgot  ? 
Ulyss,  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  ror  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good   deeds  past:   whch  are 

devour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  brd. 
Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  idl  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  follen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'errun  and  trampled  on :  Then  what  they  do  in 

present. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 
For  time  is  like  a  foshionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd,  as  he  would  6y, 
Orasps-in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 
For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  aU 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 
And  give  to  dust^  that  is  a  little  gih. 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 
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Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  ^rent  ooce  oatbv 
And  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  mmj  again,  I 

If  thou  wouUst  not  entomb  thyself  Saiwe^ 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  diese  fields  of  ktf. 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongat  tiie  gods  dm 

selves. 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  foction. 

Adiil.  Of  dus  my  prinr; 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss.  But  'gainet  your  prifsry 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  faeroical : 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

AchU-  Ha!  known! 

Uly$$,  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutns'  gold ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the 

gods. 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expreasure  to : 
All  the  commeroe  that  yon  have  had  with  Troj, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much. 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxeoa : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home, 
When  &me  shall  in  our  tshnds  sound  her  trump: 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  ^pping  sing,— 
**  Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him." 
Farewell,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  apeak ; 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

[En'. 

Pair,  To  this  eflfect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  rou: 
A  woman  impudent  and  manni^  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  eflfeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  tfaos: 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton  CuH 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion*s  mane, 
Be  shook  to  airy  air. 

AchU.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector ! 

Pair,  Ay ;  and,  periiaps,  receive  much  honour 
by  lum. 

AMI.  I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

P<Ur,  O,  then  beware; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themsekes: 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

AchU.  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patrocitt» 
I'll  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  brds  after  the  oombatr 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd :  I  have  a  woman's  loogia^t 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage. 
Even  to  my  full  of  riew.    A  labour  sav'o  ! 

Enter  Tbcbsitks. 

Ther,  A  wonder ! 
AdiU.  What? 
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T'her.  Ajax  goei  up  and  down  the  field,  ulung 
br  lumaelf. 

^chii.  HowM? 

Ther.  He  mast  fight  iingly  to-morrow  with 
[lector ;  and  U  to  prophetjcallj  proud  of  an  haro- 
ca\  cudgolling,  that  he  rBvei  in  tajing  nothing. 

^chil.  How  can  that  be  I 

Ther.  Why,  he  stallu  up  end  down  like  a  pea- 
cock— ~s  stride,  and  a  staiid:  rumioateB,  like  an 
lioateas  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  Mt 
down  her  reclioning :  bitee  his  lip  with  a  politic  re- 
gard, as  who  should  say,  there  were  wit  in  this  head, 
an  'twould  out;  aad  so  [here  is  i  but  it  ties  as  coldly 
in  him  as  fire  in  a  fiiat,  which  will  not  show  with- 
out knocking.  The  man's  undooe  for  ever;  for  if 
Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'  the  combat,  hell  break 
it  hinuelf  in  rainglory.  iJe  knows  not  me :  I  said, 
'  ^  Qood-morrow,  Ajax ;"  and  he  replies,  "  Thanks, 
I."     What 


A.gamemnoD." 


Q  both 


Ik   plague  of 
sides,  like  a 


laud    fish,  languagelaM, 
opinion!  a  man  may  wear  it 
leather  jerkin. 

jlehil.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him, 
Theraites. 

Ther.  Who,  I?  why,  he'll  answer  nobody;  he 
professes  Dot  aoswerioa;  speaking  it  for  beggars: 
he  urears  his  tongue  in  nis  arms.  I  will  put  on  his 
preaence;  let  Patroclua  nnke  hia  demands  to  me, 
you  shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

Acka.  To  him,  Patroclus :  Tell  him,  I  humbly 
deaire  the  valiant  Ajax  to  invite  the  most  valorous 
Hector  to  come  unanned  to  my  tent ;  and  to  pro- 
cure aefe  conduct  for  his  person,  of  the  niagnsni- 
inoua,  and  most  illustrious,  Mx-or-sevea-times  bon- 
aured  capbua-general  of  the  Grecian  anny,  Aga- 
memnon, Su.     Do  this. 

Pair.  Jove  bleis  great  Ajax. 


Thtr.  Humph! 

Pair.  I  come  from  the  worthy  AchiUai, — 
ThtT.  Ha! 

FalT.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  bvitf 
Hector  to  his  tent, — 
Tker.  Humph! 
Patr.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Agn- 


Ther.  Agamemnon? 

Patr,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Th€T.  Ha! 

Pair.  What  say  yon  to't  ? 

Thrr,  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heait. 

Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

ThcT.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other;  bawsoever,  he 
■hall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Adtil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is 
he! 

Thtr.  No,  but  he's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What 
music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out 
his  brains,  t  know  not:  But,  I  am  sure,  none; 
unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  gets  his  sinews  to  make 
catlings  on. 

AiAil.  Come,  thou  sholt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straisht. 

Ther.  Let  me  carry  another  to  his  horse ;  for 
that's  the  more  capable  creature. 

AdiU.  My  mind   is  troubled,  hke  a  fountain 

And  I  myself  see  tMt  the  bottom  of  it. 

[BztuM  AcBiLLKB.  and  Patroclus. 

Ther.  'Would  the  fbnntain  of  your  mind  were 

clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !  I  bad 

rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  vafiant 

ignorance.  [Eiit. 
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ScEHK  I.— Troy.    A  Street. 
Entrr,  at  out  tide,  £ii«u,  atid  StnaiU  with  a 

torch ;  at  ike  other,  Pams,   Diifhobds,   An- 

TEHoa,  DiOMtDEs,  on^  othert,  teilh  lorduM. 

Par,  See,  bo!  wbo'a  tbu  there ? 

Dei.  "Til  the  kn^  Mama. 

^Ht.  !■  die  prioce  diare  in  penon  ? — 
Had  I  U  good  Dcca^oti  to  lie  long, 
K»  yoo,  priDce  Puk,  itothing  but  hearenly  bannew 
Shoukl  rob  my  bed-nute  of  my  company. 

Oio.  That's  my  mind  too. — Oood  morrow,  lord 
£netu. 

Par.  A  valknt  Greek,  JEatma ;  take  bi>  band : 
WitDOM  the  procew  of  ^oor  apeedi,  wherein 
Yea  told  how  Diomed,  m  ■  whole  week  by  day«. 
Did  haunt  yoa  in  the  Geld. 

.Xne.  Health  to  yoo,  raliaut  ur, 

Dnrinc  all  qneation  of  the  gentle  truce ; 
But  when  I  meet  you  anu'd.  m  Uack  defiance, 
A*  heart  can  thitik  or  courase  execute. 

Die.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  emimces. 
Our  Mood*  are  now  in  calm ;  and,  ao  long,  heaUi ; 
But,  when  contration  and  occaaion  meet. 
By  Jore,  I'D  play  the  hunter  fbr  thy  life, 
With  aD  my  force,  ponait,  and  poBcy. 

jEne.  And  than  ihall  hunt  ■  Bon,  thai  win  fly 
With  hia  hce  backward. — In  humane  gentlenon, 
Welcome  to  Ttot  !  now,  by  Aochiiea'  hfe, 
Wekome,  indeed .'  By  Venus'  hand  I  awenr. 
No  man  aliTe  can  krre,  in  such  a  wmt. 
The  thine  he  meani  to  kin,  more  exceUeiitly. 

Dio.  We  aympathiM : — Jore,  let  £neaa  fiie. 
If  to  my  awonl  hia  &te  be  not  the  ^orj, 
A  dtoinand  complete  couraea  of  the  nn ! 
But,  in  mine  emnkraa  hooonr,  let  him  die. 
With  everr  joint  a  wound ;  and  that  to-morrow ! 

^nc.  We  know  each  other  weO. 

Dio,  Wedo;  and  long  to  know  eadi  other  wane. 

Par.  TUa  b  the  moat  deapitafnll'at  gentle  greet- 

Tho  noblest  hatehl  lore,  that  e'er  I  beard  vt— 
What  boaineaa.  k«d.  10  Mriy  f 

..£iw.  I  waa  sent  fbr  to  the  king;  hot  why,  I 

Par.  H'n  |Mirpoae  meeta  yon :  Twin  to  bring 
tWaOrerk 
To  Calchaa'  bome ;  and  there  to  mder  bim. 
For  the  en&oed  Antcnor,  the  fcir  Creasid : 
Let'a  hate  your  eam|iany ;  or,  if  yoa  pleaag. 


Ronae  him,  and  gire  bim  nota  of  oar  ^pnadi 
With  the  whole  qoaBCf  whereof;  I  fear. 
We  shall  be  much  nowelcoioe. 

jSnt.  That  I  iMait ;« 

Trailna  had  ndaer  Troy  ware  borne  to  tjnax, 
Than  Crenid  bmne  from  Troy. 

Par.  Then  tmoW 

The  bitter  diapovtion  of  the  time 
WUl  bBTO  it  so.     On,  k»d ;  we'll  tJOow  ym. 

^ae.  Good  morrow,  aU.  [Ei 

Par.  And  teU  me,  noUe  IHoiDed ;  Uth.  td  ■ 

Eien  m  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowihip,— 
Who,  in  your  thoo^ta,  merita  &ir  Helen  pmO.     I 
Myself;  <a  Menehns  ?  I 

Dio.  Both  alike :  I 

He  merits  weQ  to  bare  her  that  doth  seek  bn      | 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  ller  aoduie) 
With  aoch  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  rfanp; 
And  yoa  aa  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  bei 
(Not  palatine  the  taite  of  her  dtabnwnml 
With  and)  a  costly  loaa  of  weaU)  and  fnMdi; 
He,  Eke  a  pofing  cnckoM,  wooM  dririi  op 
The  1  eea  and  drop  of  a  flat  tatned  piece ; 
Yoa,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  wbnriab  bins 
Are  pleai'd  to  breed  oat  your  inboilsn; 
Both  meiita  pcMs'd,  each  wei^  no  leas  atw'"'- 
Bnt  he  aa  he,  tbe  bearier  hr  a  where! 

Par.  You  are  too  Intter  to  yo«r  euunUiaw**' 
Dio.  She's   bitter  to  bar  coantjy:  n't  "^ 
Paris— 
For  erery  fabe  drop  in  ber  bawdy  wiw 
'  A  Gredan's  bfe  hath  sank ;  far  erefj  «a^ 
I  Of  ber  contaminated  canianweigK,         ^      , 
A  Tnjan  hath  been  alain :  since  afae  cdih  ^ 
I  She  hath  not  giren  so  many  good  w«»da  hwi- 
.  AafcrherGreekaaDdTnganssafcr'ddMib. 
I       Ptn-.  Fan'  tHnmed,  yoa  do  as  dapmM  *^ 
'  Daipraise  tbe  danc  that  yo«  desire  tebof: 
Bnt  we  in  silence  hold  this  rirtne  wd.— 
We'D  IM  commend  what  we  bXcad  »  ^ 
Htre  bca  our  war.  [£^' 


t  H.— Tbe  Same.     Omrt  hdmt  A'  B>^ 

ofPlLT 


.     IT  company ;  or,  if  yoa  pieaae, 
Haale  ibwe  belbra  aa :  I  coortantly  do  thsak. 

f (>r,  lather,  cal  my  tboogfat  a  ewtaia  kHia 
My  hrodMT  Troihn  b>dgaa  there  tsi^gte; 


Eitter  TaotuiB,  «bJ  Cu«n^ 

Tm.   Dear,  trouble  aot  yovnetf :  tbe  ■*■ 

eoU. 
Crtt.  Then,  sweet  my  ksd,  n  <>■  ■■"  * 
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Trouble  him  not; 
»  V»«<1«  t9  bed :  Sleep  kill  thxme  pretty  eyes, 
id  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses, 
la&nts*  emptf  of  all  thought ! 
CVetf .  Crood  morrow,  then. 

jTVo.    Prithee  now,  to  bed. 
Gresm  Aro  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

7Vo.   O  Cressida !  but  that  the  busy  day, 
"ak^d  by  the  lark,  hath  rousM  the  ribakl  crows, 
id  dreaming  nig^t  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
w^ould  not  from  thee. 

Ores,  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Trom  Beshrew  the  witch !  wi&  venomous  wi^iits 

she  stays, 
8  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  gmsps  of  love, 
T'lth  ^vings  more  momentary-swin  than  thouj^t. 
ou  ^will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 
Ores.    Prithee,    tarry; — you    men   will    never 
tarry. — 
»  foolish  Cressid !— I  mi^t  have  still  held  off, 
jnd  then  you  would  have  tarried.    Hark !  there*8 
one  up. 
Pan.  [WUMnJ]  What,  are  aD  the  doors  open 

7Vo.  It  is  your  undo. 

Enter  Pan darus. 

Ores.   A  pestilence  on  him!  now  will  he  be 
mockmg: 
[  shall  have  such  a  life, — 

Pan,  How  now,  how  now?  how  go  maiden- 
t&eads  ?  Hero,  you  maid !  ^diere*s  my  cousin 
Cressid  ? 

Ores.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  nau^ty  mocking 
uncle! 
Yon  brin£  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — ^let  her  say 
what :  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Ores.  Come,  come;  beshrow  your  heart:  you'll 
ne*er  be  good. 
Nor  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha!  Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  capoc- 
chia!  hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  he  nort;,  a 
nauj^ty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him ! 

[Knocking. 
Crts.  Did  not  I  tell  you? — ^*would  he  wero 
kiiock*d  o'  the  head ! — 
Who*s  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  ag^  into  my  chamber : 
You  smUe,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 
Tro.  Ha,  ha! 

Ores.  Come,  you  are  deceived,  I  think  of  no  such 
thing. —  [Knocking. 

How  earnestly  they  knock !  pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  and  CaEssiDA. 
Pan.  [Oaing  to  the  door.\  Who*8thero?  whaVs 
the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the  door?     How 
now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  jEneas. 

^ne.  Good-morrow,  lord,  good-morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there?  my  lord  iEneas?  By  my 

troth, 
I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so  early  ? 
JSne.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 
Pan.  Here!  what  should  he  do  here ? 
JBne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny 

him; 
It  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 
Pan,  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  *tis  more  than  I  know, 


ril  be  sworn  :^For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late : 
What  shoukl  he  do  here  ? 

^ne.  Who! — nay  dien: — Come,  come,  you'll 
do  him  wrong  ere  y'  are  'ware :  You'll  be  so  true 
to  him,  to  be  fidse  to  him :  Do  not  you  know  of 
him,  but  yet  go  fetch  him  hither ;  go. 

Am  Pandarus  is  going  oiU,  enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

^ne.  My  tord,  I  scaroe  have  leisure  to  salute 
you. 
My  matter  is  so  rash :  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him  forthwith. 
Ere  the  firrt  sacrifice,  within  this  hour. 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  hdy  Cressida. 

Tro.  Is  it  concluded  so  ? 

^ne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy : 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  affect  it. 

Tro.  How  mv  achievements  mock  me ! 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  ^neos. 
We  met  hy  chance ;  you  dkl  not  find  me  here. 

^ne.  Good,  good,  my  brd ;  the  secrets  of  nature' 
Have  not  more  gift  in  tacituraity. 

[Eixeunt  Troilos,  and  £nba8. 

Pan.  Is't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got  but  lost  ?  The 
devil  take  Antenor !  the  young  prince  will  go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor!  I  would  they  had  broko's 
neck. 

Enter  Crxssida. 

Ores.  How  now?  what's  the  matter?     Who 
was  here? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah ! 

Ores.  Why  sidi  you  so  profoundly  ?  where'smy 
lord  gone  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as 
I  am  above ! 

Cres.  O  the  gods ! — ^what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Prithee,  get  thee  in.  'Would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  born!  I  knew  thou  wouldst  be  Us 
death  :>-0  poor  gentleman ! — ^A  plague  upon  An- 
tenor ! 

Ores.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees,  I 
beseech  you,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must  be 
gone ;  thou  art  changed  finr  Antenor :  Ihou  must  to 
thy  &ther,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus ;  'twill  be  his 
death ;  'twill  be  his  bane ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Ores.  O  you  immortal  gods ! — ^I  will  not  go. 

Pan,  Thou  must. 

Ores,  I  will  not,  uncle :  I  have  forgot  my  fiuher ; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 
No  kin,  no  k>ve,  no  blood,  no  sou]  so  near  me, 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus!     Time,  force,  and 

death. 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  ^e  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — ^I  will  go  in,  and  weep; — 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Ores.  Tear  my  bright  hahr,  and  scratch  my  praised 
cheeks; 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
WiUi  sounding  Troilus.    I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[ExeunL 
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ScENK  III. — The  Same.    Before  Pah dards* 

House, 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  iBiiEAS,  Deipbobus, 
AiiTEivoR,  and  Diomedes. 

Par,  It  is  great  moroing;  and  the  hour  prefixed 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fiist  upon : — ^Ghiod  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro,  Walk  in  to  her  house ; 

ni  brinff  her  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  oflfering  to  it  his  own  heart.    [ExiU 

Par,  I  know  what  *tis  to  love ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  coukl  help ! — 
Please  you  walk  in,  my  toxds.  \Exeu$d, 

Scene  IV. — ^The  Same.    A  Room  m  Pandarus* 

House. 

Enter  Pandarus,  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Ores.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
A.nd  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that 
Which  causeth  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  coider  palate, 
The  like  allay ment  coukl  I  give  my  grief: 
My  h)ve  admits  no  qualifying  dross : 
No  more  my  grief,  m  such  a  precious  loss. 

EnUr  Troilus. 

Pan,  Here,  here,  here  he  comes,  a  sweet  duck ! 

Ores,  O  IVoilus !  Troilus ! 

Pan.  What  a  pau*  of  spectacles  is  here !  Let 
me  embrace  too :  O  hearty — as  the  goodly  saying 
is,— 

O  hearty  heavy  hearty 

Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking  ? 

where  he  answers  again. 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smarts 
By  friendship,  nor  hy  speaJcing. 

There  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast 
away  nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of 
such  a  verse;  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now, 
lambs? 

7Vo.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain*d  a  purity. 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — ^take  thee  from 
me. 
'  Ores,  Have  the  gods  envy? 

Pan,  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Ores,  And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  from  Troy  ? 

Tro,  A  hateful  truth. 

Ores.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

!ZVo.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Ores.  Is*t  possible  ? 

Tro.  And  suddenly ;  where  injury  of  chance 
l^uts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
£ven  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath : 
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We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousaiid  sig^ 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  pooriy  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  diacharge  of  ooe. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven. 
With  distinct  breath  and  consigned  kiases  to  th^ 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  kiose  adieu ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  fiimish*d  kiss* 
Distasting  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

JEne,  [Within,]  My  kutl !  is  the  lady  nady ? 

Tro,    Hark !   you  are  call'd :    Some   say,  tbf 
Genius  so 
Cries,  **  Come  !**  to  him  that  instantly  most  die.- 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan,  Where  are  my  tears?   rain,   to  lay  t^ 
wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root. 

[Exit  Pa^oarts. 

Ores,  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians? 

Tro,  No  remedf. 

Ores,  A  woeful  Cressid  'mong^die  meny  Greebl 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love :  Be  tfaon  but  true  at' 
heart, — 

Ores.  I  true !  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem  b 
this? 

Tro,  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly. 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : 
I  speak  not,  **  be  thou  true,**  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maci&tion  in  thy  heart : 
But,  **  be  thou  true,**  say  I,  to  fiishion  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Ores.  O,  you  shall  be  expos*d,  my  lord,  to  dangcm 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  but,  1*11  be  true. 

Tro,  And  Pll  grow  friend  with  danger.     V^vu 
this  sleeve. 

Ores.  And  you  this  glove.    When  shall  I  se« 
you? 

Tro,  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Ores,  O  heavens! — be  true,  again? 

7Vo.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love ; 
The  Grecian  youths  aro  fiitl  of  quaJity ; 
Their  loring  well  compos*d  with  gift  of  nature. 
Flowing  and  swelling  o*er  with  arts  and  exercise: 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  penoa, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin,) 
Makes  me  afraid. 

Ores,  O  heavens  !  you  kve  me  not 

Tro,  Die  I  a  villain  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  he^l  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  &ir  virtues  alL 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  sod 

pregnant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
Thero  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-disconrsive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  temptsd. 

Ores,  Do  you  think  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No. 

But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not: 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves. 
When  we  wiU  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  poweis, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

^ne,  [  WiJthin,'\  Nay,  good  my  lord,— 

Tro,  Come,  kiss,  and  let  us  put 
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[YTtt^tn.]  Brother  Troiliu ! 
ro.  Good  brother,  come  yoa  hifher; 

Lnd  bring  ^neas  and  the  Orecian  with  you. 
CVe9.  My  brd,  will  you  be  true  ? 
jPro.  Who,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault ; 
VUle  othen  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinioD, 
with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
^ith  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
«*ear  not  my  truth;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is ^plain,  and  true, — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

EiUer  ^iNEAs,  Paris,  Anteivor,  Deiphobus, 

and  DiOMEDES. 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady, 
Wiiich  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port,  lord.  Til  give  her  to  thy  hand ; 
And,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
fintreat  her  fair;  and,  by  my  soul,  fiiir  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercv  of  my  sword, 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

J>io.  Fair  lady  Cressid, 

So    please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  ex- 
pects: 
Tbe  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  your  fiiir  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

7Vo.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously, 
To  shame  the  seal  of  my  petition  to  thee, 
lo  pratsiug  her:  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o*er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unwormy  to  be  called  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  Dot, 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
1*11  cut  thy  throat.  , 

2>u>.  O,  be  not  movM,  prince  Troilus : 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place  aud  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
l^tt  answer  to  my  lust :  And  know  you,  lord, 
ril  nothing  do  on  charge :  To  her  owd  worth 
She  shall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say — be*t  so, 
ru  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — no. 

!ZVo.  Come,  to  the  port. — Pll  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

\Extwni  Troilus,  Cressida,  and  Diomeo. 

[  Trumpet  heard. 
Par,  Hark !  Hector's  trumpet. 
^ne.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning ! 

The  prioca  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss. 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  in  the  field. 

Par,  Tis  Troilus*  fault:  Come,  come,  to  field 

with  him. 
Dei,  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 
^ne.  Yea,  with  a  bndegroom*s  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  hee]$ : 
'^rbe  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
Oo  his  fiiir  worth,  and  single  chivalry.        [Exeunt, 

Scene  V. — The  Orecian  Camp,    Lists  set  out. 

Enter  Ajaz,  armed  ;  AoAMEMifoir,  Achilles, 
Patroclus,  Mkitelaus,  Ultsses,  Nestor, 
and  others. 

Agam,  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and 
fiiir, 
Anticipating  time.    With  starting  courage. 


Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax,  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  longs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  colic  of  pufTd  Aquilon : 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout 

blood ; 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  [  Trumpet  sounds, 

Ulyss,  No  triunpet  answers. 

Achil,  'Tis  but  early  days. 

Agam,  Is  not  yon  Diomed,  with  Calchas'  daugh- 
ter? 

Ulyss,  'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  rises  on  the  toe :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifU  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressida. 

Agam,  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  ? 

Dio,  Even  she. 

Agam.   Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks, 
sweet  lady. 

Nest,  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss,  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
'Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest,  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I'll  begin. — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

AdiU,  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair 
lady: 
Achilles  bids  you  wekome. 

Men,  I  h&d  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Patr,  But  t£it's  no  argument  for  kissing  now : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss,   O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  aU  our 
scorns! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  lioms. 

Patr,   The    first  was    Menelaus'  kiss; — this, 
mine: 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men,  O,  this  is  trim ! 

Patr,  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men,   Pll  have  my  kiss,  sir: — Lady,  by  your 
leave. 

Ores,  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

Patr,  Both  take  and  sive. 

Ores,  I'll  make  my  match  to  live. 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men,  I'll  give  you  boot,  I'll  give  you  three  for 
one. 

Ores,  You're  an  odd  man;  give  even,  or  give 
none. 

Men,  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Ores,  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for  you  know  'tis  true 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men,  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 

Ores,  No,  Pll  be  sworn. 

Ulyss,  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his 
horn. — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Ores,  You  may, 

Ulyss,  I  do  desire  it. 

Ores,  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulyss,  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a 
kiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Ores,  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due. . 

Ulyss,  Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 
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Dio.  Lady,«woTd; — I'll briu you toyour&ther. 
IDiomed  Laidi  oM  Crbisida. 

Nf»t.  K  womao  of  quick  mdm. 

Ulyit.  FiB,  lie  upon  her! 

There's  ■  hnguiy^  iu  her  eye,  htir  chsak,  her  lip, 
Nhjt,  her  foot  ipeskB;  her  waatoa  spiriu  look  out 
Ai  BTery  joint  >ad  rootiTB  of  her  body. 


. .,  —  g^  of  tongntt, 
Th«t  giTO  ■  coBBting  wekanM  ere  it  comn, 
Aod  wide  unclMp  the  Ubka  of  thsir  tbou^lt 
To  BTBty  tickling  reader !  set  them  down 
For  aluttiBh  Bpoits  of  oppoituiu^. 
And  daughten  of  the  nme.  [  TtmbmI  nii : 

AU.  The  Trojun'  Tmnipet. 


Agam.  Yonder  comes  ihe  troop. 

Enter  Hectok,  armed ;  JEnKM,  TIioilub,  and 

otktr  TTojam,  with  AUendanti. 

jfinc.  Haili  rU  you  Btate  of  Greece !  what  shall 

be  done 

To  hun  that  vktoty  commaitds !    Or  do  you  ptir- 

A  victor  than  be  known  !  will  you,  the  knij^U 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremi^ 
Pnrauo  each  ouier,  or  shall  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  Geld  1 
Hector  bade  aak. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  ? 

.rC^.  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  cooditioiu. 

Aehil,    'Tis  done   like    Hector ;    but    securely 

A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  disptuiug 
The  knight  Tippos'd. 


^n«.  If  DOt  Achilles,  air, 

What  is  your  bbidb  ? 

AAU.  If  DOt  Achilles.  wduU' 

jEne.  Therefore  Achillea ;  But,  whsw'er.'"^ 

In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little, 
Valour  aud  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector: 
The  one  almost  as  ioliQile  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Wei^  him  t«H- 
Aud  that  which  k)oks  like  pride  is  conruij' 
This  Ajai  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood : 
Id  love  whereof  half  Hector  ataya  at  bonM ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  cam«> "  '^ 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  hitfGff"' 

AAU.  A  maiden  battle  then  1— O,  I  per*"  I*' 
Re-enter  Diomzbes. 

Afom.  Here  is  sir  Diomed :— Uo,  M^f  ^'i'' 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  a*  you  and  k>rd  JEdm 
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Z^ojia&nt  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 

-^o  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 

t  >r  else  a  breath :  the  combatants  being  kin, 

Hair  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax,  and  Hector,  enter  the  lists. 
TTlyss,  They  are  oppos'd  already. 
^g€M.m,  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so 

heavy? 
TJlyss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam ;  a  true  knight ; 
^ot  yet  mature,  yet  matchless :  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
N^ot  soon  provoked,  nor,  being  provokM,  soon  calmM: 
His  lieart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
Kor  'virhat  he  has  he  gives ;  what  thinks  he  shows ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guides  his  bounty, 
'Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath : 
IVIanly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
Kor  (lector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
T^  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love : 
They  call  him  Tro'dus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  iEneas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Kven  to  his  inches,  and^  with  private  soul. 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

\Aiarutn.    Hector  and  Kj  ah  fight. 
A.^am,  They  are  in  action. 
Nest,  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 
TVo.  Hector,  thou  sleep*st ; 

Awake  thee! 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  disposed : — there,  Ajax ! 
LHo,  You  must  no  more.  f  Trumpets  cease. 

JEne,  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax,  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 
Dlo.  As  Hector  pleases. 

HecU  Why  then,  will  I  no  more : — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father^s  sister's  son, 
A  coasin-german  to  great  Priara*s  seed  * 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  *twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
That  thou  couldst  say — **  This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 
And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  Uiis  sinister 
Hounds-in  my  father's ;"  by  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  just  gods  gainsay, 
That  any  drop  thou  borrowMst  from  thy  mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
He  drain'd !     Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
1  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 
Htct.  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  O  yes 
Cries,  "  This  is  he,")  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  nonour  torn  from  Hector. 
JEne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 
sides, 
What  farther  yoo  will  do. 

He^  We'll  answer  it; 

The  issae  is  embracement: — ^Ajax,  farewell. 
Ajax,  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld'  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
Bf y  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 


Dio.  *Tb  Agamemnon's  wish,  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

HecL  i£neas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  parf- ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

HecL  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name ; 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy ; 
But  that's  no  welcome :  Understand  more  clear 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  is. strew'd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollov/  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  widi  most  divine  integrity,' 
From  heait  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Ilecli  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  [2h  Troilus. 

Men.   Let  me  confirm  niy'  princely  brother's 
greeting;— 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer  ? 

^ne.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.  O  you,  my  k)rd?   by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath ; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove : 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men,  Name  her  not  now,  sir;  sho's  a  deadly 
theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon ;  I  offend. 

Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  ofk. 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :  and  I  have  seen 

thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
And  seen  thee  scorning  foifeits  and  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  Uiy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  unto  my  stand ^rs-by, 
**  Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life !" 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemro'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling:  This  have  I  seen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance^  still  lock'd  m  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire, 
And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier  good ; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

u^ne.  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

HecL  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time : — 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con- 
tention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect.  J  would  they  could. 

NesL  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !  I  have  seen  the  time. 

Ulyss.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

HecL  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  well. 
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Dio.  Ladf.iitrordi — I'll  brinsjoo  to  your  &ther. 

/DioHEP  leadi  out  Ckemioa. 
quick  Bente. 
l^lyii-  FiB,  lie  npon  her! 

There's  i  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
NHy,  her  foot  speiiks;  ber  wnotoa  apiriu  look  out 
At  eiejy  joint  Hnd  inotiTe  of  her  body. 


O,  these  encooDterera,  io  ^  of  toi^ae, 
Thtt  pn  a  coMting  welcome  ere  it  coidk. 
And  wide  unclaap  the  tables  o^  their  dwo^i 
To  every  tickJieg  reader !  tet  them  down 
For  iluttieh  spoUs  of  opportuni^. 
And  daughteni  of  the  nme>  [  Tnoapci  11:1 

AIL  The  Trojant'  Trumpet. 


Agam.  Vender  comes  the  tr 

Enter  Hectoh,  armed  ;  JEittM,  Tttoibua,  a 

other  Trojaru,  wUh  AUaulanit. 
jSne.  Hail,  all  you  slate  of  Greece !  what  shall 
be  done 
Ta  him  that  victory  commaudi  T    Or  do  yon  pur- 

A  victor  shall  be  known  T  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremi^ 
Punna  each  oUier,  or  shall  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  T 
Hector  bade  a«k. 

Xn.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  T 

.  He  cares  not,  he'D  obey  conditions. 
AjAU.    'Til  done  like   Hector;    but   securely 

A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  diiprixing 

The  knight  %ppo»'d. 


^ne.  If  not  AchiDes,  >ir, 

What  is  your  narae  t 
AiAU.  If  not  Achilles.  «*ii«- 

JEhi.  Therefore  Achillea :  But,  wbMe'is.'*' 

In  the  extremi^  of  great  and  little, 
Vakmr  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hwl'"' 
The  one  almost  es  infinite  as  all, 
The  odier  blank  as  nothing.     Wei^  bim  "e^ 
And  that  which  kicks  like  pride  is  cooiteij- 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  bkod ; 
In  love  whereof  half  Hector  atays  at  bonN : 
Halfheart,  half  band,  half  Hector  comnnsn 
Tlus  blended  knight,  half  Trajan,  and  bilf  Gn**- 

AdtU.  A  maiden  battle  then  ?— O,  I  perw^I* 
Rx-enler  Diomedes. 

Agam.  Here  is  sir  Diomed  :— t!o,  mo*  ^ 
StaiKl  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  mod  lord  AdM 
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aosent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 

>  be  it ;   either  to  the  uttermost, 

r  else  a  breath :  the  combatants  being  kin, 

Jiir  Btints  tlieir  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax,  and  Hector,  enUr  the  lists. 
TJlyss,   They  are  oppos*d  already. 
^oram.   AVhat  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so 
heavy  ? 

Ulyss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam ;  a  true  knight ; 
lot  yet  mature,  yet  matchless :  firm  of  word ; 
>pefUiing  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
*iot  soon  provok*d,  nor,  being  provok*d,  soon  calmM: 
lis  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
<*or  what  he  has  he  gives ;  what  thinks  he  shows; 
k'^et  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guk]es  his  bounty, 
Sot  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath: 
.Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wratb,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
Th  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love : 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  ^neas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Kven  to  his  inches,  andt  with  piivate  soul. 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

{Alarum,    H  ector  and  Kjax  fight. 
jlgam.  They  are  in  action. 
NesU  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 
TVo.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st ; 

Awake  thee! 

A  gam.  II  is  blows  are  wel  1  disposed : — there,  Ajax ! 
X>£o.  You  must  no  more.  [  Trumpets  cease, 

u^ne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax*  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 
Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 
Heel.  Wliy  then,  will  I  no  more : — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  fiither*s  sister^s  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed  * 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
That  thou  couldst  say — **  This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 
And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother's  blood 
Kuns  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Hounds-in  my  father's ;"  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  just  gods  gainsay, 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mother. 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
He  drain'd !     Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax : 
])y  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
1  came  to  kiU  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 
HecL  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  O  yes 
Cries,  "  This  is  he,"^  could  promise  to  himself 
A.  thought  of  added  nonour  torn  from  Hector. 
JRne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 
sides. 
What  further  you  will  do. 

HecL  We'll  answer  it; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewell. 
Ajax,  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
{As  sold'  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
My  fiuBous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 


Dio.  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish,  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Heel.  i£oeas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  litiights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  hero. 

HecU  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name; 
But  for  AchiUes,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy; 
But  that's  no  welcome :  Understand  more  clear 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee«  with  most  divine  integrity. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hecti  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  [ToTaoiLUs. 

Men.   Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's 
greeting  ;— 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer  ? 

u^ne.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.  O  you,  my  lord?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  afifect  the  untraded  oath ; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove : 
She's  weU,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir;   she's  a  deadly 
theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon ;  I  offend. 

Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  ofl. 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :  and  I  have  seen 

thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed^ 
And  seen  thee  scorning  forfeits  and  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  unto  my  standers-by, 
**  Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life !" 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling :  This  have  I  seen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance',  still  lock'd  m  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire. 
And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier  good ; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

jEne.  'Tis  the  okl  Nestor. 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time : — 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con- 
tention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect.  I  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !  I  have  seen  the  time. 

Ulyss.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect.  J  know  your  fiivour,  lord  Ulysses,  well. 
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Scene  I.— Rome.    Befort  At  Palace. 
Enter  Aabok. 
Aaron.  Now  climbeth  Taniora  Olympus'  top, 
Safe  out  of  Fortuae'a  shot ;  and  sits  aloft. 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash, 
AdTBnc'd  above  pale  envy's  threat'Ding  reach : 
As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mora. 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams. 
Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach. 
And  oferiooks  the  highest  peering  hilU ; 
So  Tamoni. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 
And  virtue  st^raps  and  tromb>ra  at  her  frown. 
Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart  and  lit  thy  thoughts. 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress. 
And  mount  her  pitch,  whom  thou  in  triumph  long 
Hast  prisoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains, 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes 
Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 
Avray  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile  thouehta ! 
I  will  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold. 
To  wait  upon  this  new-msde  empress. 
To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen. 
This  goddess,  this  Semiramis,  this  nymph, 
This  syren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwmck,  and  his  comraoDweal's. 
Hallo !  what  storm  is  this  ? 

Enter  Chikoh,  and  Dehetuos,  braving. 

Demet.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit 

wants  edge, 

And  mannen,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd; 

And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  bo. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  dost  overween  in  all ; 

And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  brsTes. 


'Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  Ivro 

Makes  me  less  graciouB,  or  thee  more  fbrtanstt ' 

I  ain  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou. 

To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress's  gncc: 

And  tliat  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  apprwe, 

And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavioia's  love.  , 

Aaron.  Clubs,  clubs!  these  lovers  will  no!  Lwr 
the  peace. 

Demet.  Why,  boy,  although  our  mrt  her,  nnsdre'l- 
Oave  you  n  dancing  rapier  by  your  side,  ^ 

Are  yon  so  desperate  grown  to  threat  yonr  fri*"^ 

00  to ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheslli. 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi.  Meanwhile,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  hs" 
Full  well  shnlt  thou  peireive  how  much  1  dsrp. 

Dtmtt.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave!  [liq'^"*; 

Aaron.  Why,  how  no*.  M- 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  yon  draWi 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  gmdge; 

1  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold 

The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  moid  concenv- 
Nor  woukl  your  noble  mother,  (or  much  aion, 
Be  so  dishonour'd  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Demet.  Not  I.  till  I  hare  ibestlid 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal. 
Thrust  those  reproachful  speeches  dotra  \m  tni«i- 
That  he  hath  breath'd  in  my  dishonour  bare- 

Chi.  For  that  I  am  prepar'd,  and  fcll  K**'* 
Fonl-spoken  covrard,   that  thund'rest  v>tb  "F 

tongue, 
And  with  Uiy  weapon  nothing  der'st  perfi«i°' 

Aaron.  Away,  I  say ! 
Now,  by  the  gods  that  warlike  GJoths  sdort. 
[  This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all ! 
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^hy,  lords, — and  think  joa  not  how  dangerous 
is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
/'Imt,  ia  Lavinia  Uien  become  so  loose, 

so  degenerate. 


'hat  for  her  love  such  qnarrels  may  be  broach'd, 
Without  control ment,  justice,  or  revenge? 
'ouns  lords,  beware;  and  should  the  empress  know 
^iiis  discord*s  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 
Ohi.    I  care  not,  I,  knew  she,  and  all  the  world, 
love  Lavinia  more  than  aU  the  world. 
J^efneL  Youngling,  learn  lliou  to  make  some 
meaner  choice : 
!^avinla  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 
^aron.  Why,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not,  in 
liome, 
^o'w^  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 
Vnd  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
;  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.   Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths  would  I  propose. 
To  achieve  her  whom  I  do  love. 

jiaron.  To  achieve  her,  how  ? 

Demet,  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  1 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won ; 
She  la  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  ^rots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  k)af  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know : 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor*s  brother, 
Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 
Aaron.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Satuminus  may. 
Demet.  Then  why  shoukl  he  despair  that  knows 
to  court  it 
With  words,  fair  kwks,  and  liberality  7 
What,  hast  not  thou  fhll  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ? 
Aaron.  Why,  then,  it  seems,  some  certain  snatch 
or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  serv'd. 

Demet.  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 
Aaron.  Would  you  had  hit  it  too. 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir*d  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye,  and  are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this  ?  would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speed  ? 
Chi.  Faith,  not  me. 

Demet.  Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 

Aaron.  For  shame,  be  friends,  and  join  for  that 
you  jar. 
'Tis  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect,  and  so  must  you  resolve 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve 
Vou  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may : 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  ling'ring  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop : 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious. 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy : 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe, 
And  strike  her  home  by  foree,  if  not  by  words : 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit. 
To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate, 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend ; 
^d  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice, 


That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves. 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fiune. 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull : 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take  your 

turns. 
There  serve  your  lust,  shadow'd  from  heaven's  eye. 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Demet.  Silfaa  out  ne/as,  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits. 
Per  Styga^  per  manes  wkor.  Exeunt. 

ScEirs  II. — A  Forest. 

Enter  Titus  Aif0R05ici7s,  his  three  Sons,  and 
Marcus,  making  a  noise  with  hounds  and  horns. 

Tit.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  grey, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green ; 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay. 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal. 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  b  ours, 
To  attend  the  emperor's  person  carefully : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspir'd. 

Here  a  cry  of  hounds,  and  wind  horns  in  a  peal ; 
then  enter  Saturninus,  Tamora,  Bassianus, 
Lavinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and  their  Attend- 
ants. 

Tit.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ; 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good. 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords ; 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bass.  Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 

Lav.  I  say  no : 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

SaL  Come  on,  then;  horse  and  chariots  let  ua 
have. 
And  to  our  sport :  madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  hunting. 

Marc.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord. 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase, 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit.  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the  game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Demet.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse  nor 
hound ; 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground.  [Exeunt.  • 

Scene  III.— TA*  Forest. 
Enter  Aaron. 

s 

Aaron.  He  that  had  wit  would  think  that  I  had 
none, 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  m^  so  abjectly 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem. 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy : 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest. 

Enter  Tamora. 

Tam.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thoa 
sad. 
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When  everything  doth  make  a  gleefal  boast  ? 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  qniver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  checker*d  shadow  on  the  ground : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 
And,  whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tunM  horns. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, 
Let  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelping  noise : 
And,  after  conflict  such  as  was  supposed 
The  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoyed, 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprisM, 
And  curtain*d  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave. 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other^s  arms. 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber, 
While  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodioiis 

birds, 
Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse*s  song 
Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 
Aaron.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  de- 
sires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine : 
What  signifies  my  deadly  standing  eye. 
My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy. 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls 
Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora,  the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in  thee, 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day ; 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  cbtstity. 
And  Wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus*  bkiod. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-pkitted  scroU. 
Now  question  me  no  more ;  we  are  espied : 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty. 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives*  destruction. 

Enter  Bassiaivus,  and  Lavinia. 

Tarn,  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me  than 
life! 

Aarcn.  No  more,  great  empress,  Bassianus  comes. 
Be  cross  with  him ;  and  I'll  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be. 

Bass.  Who  have  we  here?   Rome's  rojral  em- 
press, 
Unfumish'd  of  our  well-beseeming  troop  ? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her. 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps. 
Had  I  the  power  that  some  say  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns  as  was  Actseon's,  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs, 
Unmanneriy  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  empress, 
*Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  homing. 
And  to  be  doubted  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments : 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day ; 
'Tis  pity  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Bass.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cimme- 
rian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
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Why  are  you  sequestered  from  all  your  Xmn  ? 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-ifrhite  goodly  stsei 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obecure  plot. 
Accompanied  but  with  a  barlmroiis  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  1 

Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  spoit, 
Qreat  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness ;  I  pray  you,  let  us  hence. 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raveD-oolour'd  love ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

Bass.  The  king,  my  brother,  shall  have  notb 
of  this. 

Lav.  Ay,  for  these  slipe  have  made  him  wkc 
long; 
Qood  king,  to  be  so  mightily  abased ! 

Tarn.  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  thkl 

Enter  Chihon,  and  Demktrius. 

DemeL  How  now,  dear  soTereign,  and  oar  gn- 
cious  mother. 
Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wxd  f 

Tam.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  lookpak' 
These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hilher  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is ; 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  fbriom  and  leu. 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  misseltoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun;  here  nothing  breeds, 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fiital  raven : 
And  when  they  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hiasing  soakesi 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urrliifls, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Shouki  straight  fidl  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly- 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale, 
But  straigiht  they  told  me  they  wouki  bind  me  here. 
Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew. 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 
And  then  they  call'd  me  foul  adulteress, 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  termt 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect. 
And  had  you  iiot  by  wondrous  fortune  come. 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed : 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  childreo. 

Demet.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  tfay  md. 

[Stabs  k». 

Chi.  And  this  for  me  struck  home  to  show  mv 
strength.  [Stabs  him  li^'^ 

Lav.   Ay,  come,   Semmimis, — nay,  baiwoa* 
Tamora ! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own. 
Tom.  Give  me  thy  poniard ;  you  shsD  know,  mj 
boys, 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's  wrooi- 
DemeL  Stay,  madam ;  here  is  more  belongs  w 
her; 
First  thresh  the  com,  then  after  bum  the  straw: 
This  minion  stood  upon  )ier  chastity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty. 
And,  with  that  painted  hope,  braves  your  mi 

ness: 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave? 

Chi.  And  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  enmb- 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  holot 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  ^^.^^ 
Tam.  But  when  ye  have  the  honey  Jon  ^^^ 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive  us  both  to  stiog* 
Chi.  I  warrant  you,  madam,  we  will  make  v» 
sure. 
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r  perfcrM  we  will  «DJoy 
)?hat  nice  preaerred  honeBt]'  otyaan. 

X-av.  Ohil^mont!  thou  bear'U  a  woman's  &ce — 
TVim.  I  will  not  hear  her  apeak ;  away  with  her] 
Lav.    Sweet  lords,  encreBt  faer  hear  me  but  a 

Demet.  Listen,  &ir  madam ;  let  it  be  jour  gloiy 
7o  see  her  tears,  but  be  your  heart  to  them 
\m  unreleotioii;  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav.   WhsD  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach  the 

O.  do  not  learn  her  wrath;  she  taught  it  thee. 
Tbe  milk  thou  suck'st  Irom  her  did  turn  to  marble ; 
Kven  at  Ibj  teat  thou  hadst  tfaj  tyrannf. 
Vet  every  mother  breeds  not  sous  alike; 
I>o  tliou  entreat  her  show  a  woman  pity. 

[To  CHiaoB. 
Chi.  What!  wouldst  thou  have  me  prove  rayaelf 

a  bastard  I 
Lav.  'Tis  true ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark: 
Yet  have  I  heard, — oh  could  I  find  it  now  I — 
Tbe  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  hit  princely  paws  par'd  all  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  tbrlom  children, 
Tbe  whilst  their  own  birds  bmish  in  their  nests : 
Oh,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no. 
Nothing  BO  kind,  but  something  pitiful! 
'    Tarn,  f  know  not  what  it  means;  away  with  her. 
Lao.  Oh  let  me  teach  thee !     For  my  father's 
sake. 
Thai  gave  thee  life  when  well  he  might  have  slain 

Be  not  obdurate,  opeu  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tarn.  Hadst  thou  In  person  ue'er  ofTetided  me. 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless. 


Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Audronicus  would  not  relent : 
Therefore,  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  you  will ; 
The  worse  tn  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav.  Oh  Tamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen. 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place : 
For  'tis  nut  life  that  1  have  begg'd  so  long ; 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Bnssiaoua  died. 

Tarn.  What  begg'st  thou  then  ?  fond  womao,  let 
me  go. 

Lot.  "Tis  present  death  I  beg;  and  one  thing 

That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell : 
Oh,  keep  me  from  their  wone  than  killiog  lust. 
And  tumble  me  bto  soma  loathaome  pit. 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body ; — 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee. 
No,  let  them  satish  their  lust  on  thee. 

ifemet.  Away,  for  thou  hast  stay'd  us  here  too 

Lav.  No  grace !   no  vromaohood !     Ah,  beaBtly 
creature. 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name ! 
ConfosioD  fidl— 

Chi.  Nay,  then  I'll  stop  your  mouth ;  bring  ihoo 
her  husband  :  [Dragging  offLwiaiA. 

This  is  the  bole  where  Aaron  bui  ub  hide  him. 
Tarn.  Farewell,  my  sous;  see  that  you  make 


ill  I  hence  to  seek  my  k>vely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflour.   [Exit. 


ACT  n. 
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KISK    IV 


ScKWE  IV. -—The  Forest. 

Enter  Aaron,  wUh  Qui  if  tub,  and  Martius. 

Aaron.  Come  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot  before : 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit, 
Where  I  espied  the  panther  fiist  asleep. 

Quint.  My  sight  is  veiy  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 

Mart.  And  mine,  I  promise  you ;  were*t  not  for 
shame, 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[Martius /o^  into  the  pit. 

Quint.  What,  art  thou  fallen?  What  subtle  hole 
is  this. 
Whose  mouth  is  corerM  with  rude  growing  briers. 
Upon  whose  leaves  ai'e  drops  of  new-shed  blood. 
As  fresh  as  moming^s  dew  distill'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me : 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  ? 

Mart  O  brother,  with  the  dismalPst  object  hurt. 
That  ever  eye  with  sight  made  heart  lament. 

Aaron.  [Aside.]  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to 
find  them  here. 
That  he  thereby  may  have  a  likely  guess. 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit. 

Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me  and  help  me 
out 
From  this  unha]k>w*d  and  bk)od-stained  hole  ? 

Quint.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear ; 
A  chilling  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  joints ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart.  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart* 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quint.  Aaron  is  gone,  and  my  compassionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise : 
Oh,  tell  me  how  it  is,  for  ne*er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  linow  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrued  here, 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb, 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quint.  If  it  be  dark  how  dost  thou  know  'tis  he? 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole : 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument. 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man*s  earthly  cheeks. 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  P3rramus, 
When  he  by  night  Uiy  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 
O,  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  fiiint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 
As  hateful  as  Cocytus*  misty  mouth. 

Quint.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thee 
out; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 
I  may  be  phick'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus*  grave. 
I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 

Mart.  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy 
help. 

Quint.  Thy  hand  once  more;  I  will  not  loose 
again. 
Till  thou  art  here  ak>ft,  or  I  below : 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  thee. 

[FalU  in.. 

Enter  Saturziinus,  and  Aaron. 

Sat.  Along  with  me : — Fll  see  what  hole  is  here, 
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And  what  he  is  that  now  is  leap*d  mto  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou  that  lately  didat  deaoend 
Into  this  gjping  hollow  of  the  eartfa  ? 

Mart,  The  unhappy  son  of  old  AodraoioB, 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  nnlncky  hoart 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat.  My  brother  dead?  I  know  tboa  dost 
iest: 

He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  cfaaae ; 
*Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there. 

Mart.  We  know  not  where  yoa  left  Ikb  mj 
aUve; 
But  out,  alas !  here  have  we  fbund  him  dead. 


»•- 


Enter  Tamora,  Andronicus,  and  Liucin. 

Tam.  Where  is  my  lord  the  king  ? 

Sat*  Here,  Tamora,  though  grier'd  with  ^Smz 

grief. 
Tarn.  Where  is  thy  brother  Basananus  ? 
Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thoa  a«aidi  m- 
wound ; 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  mnrthered. 

Tarn.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  thk  fatal  writ. 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  tn^dy ; 
And  wonder  greatly  that  man's  race  cmn  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyraDDj. 

[She  gives  Saturnuie  a  UOr 

Saturninus  reads  the  letter. 

**  An  if  toe  miss  to  meet  him  handsomely^ — 
Sweet  hunstman,  Bassianus  'tt<  we  mean^ — 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  Jar  him  ; 
Thou  know'st  our  meaning:  Look  for  thy  rewari 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  uder-tree. 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  ffit, 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
Do  thiSf  andpurchcue  us  thy  lasting  friends.^ 

Sat.  Oh  Tamora,  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  ekier-tree : 
Look,  sin,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out. 
That  shoukl  have  murther'd  Bassianus  here. 

Aaron.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  &e  bag  of  ^old. 

Sat.  Twoofthy  whelps,— [to  7\(i».]->feU  con 
of  bloody  kind. 
Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life : 
Sira,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison ; 
There  let  them  bide  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tam.  What,  are  they  in  this  pit  ?  oh  wondrous 
thing! 
How  easily  murther  is  discovered! 

Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee, 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  teara  not  lightly  shed. 
That  this  fell  fiiult  of  my  accureMi  sons, 
Accuraed,  if  the  fiiult  be  prov'd  in  them — 

Sat.  If  it  be  prov'd !  yoa  see  it  is  apparent. 
Who  found  this  letter,  Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 

Tam.  Andronicus  Umself  did  take  it  up. 

Tit.  I  did,  my  lord ;  yet  let  me  be  their  bail : 
For  by  my  father's  reverent  tomb  I  vow 
They  shaU  be  ready  at  your  highness'  will. 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  fives. 

SaL  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them,  see  thou  fidfe^ 
me. 
Some  bring  the  murther'd  body,  some  the  mar- 

therera: 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain  t 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  wone  end  uian  death. 
That  end  upon  them  shouki  be  executed. 

Tam.  Andronicus,  I  wiU  entreat  the  king : 
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'  eii  r  not  tlijr  gotit ;  they  thall  do  wel)  euragh. 

Tit.    Come,  Iiucim,  corns ;  May  not  to  Ulk  with 

them.  [Exeunt. 

ScB5B  V — The  Foretl. 
'inter    DEMKTKtut,  and  Cbikok,  tmlk  Latihia, 
h«r  hioidt  cut  off,  and  her  Umgut  ait  out. 
J^met.    So  DOW  go  tell,  an  if  thj  tongue  ou 

Wlio  'twos  that  cut  thj  tongue  and  ranab'd  thee. 

Chi.    Write  down  thj  mmd,  bewny  thy  mean- 
ing so, 
An  if  thy  itumps  will  let  thee  plaj  the  icnbe. 

jy^met.  See,  bow  with  etgns  aod  tokens  she  can 

tjhi.  Oo  borne,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy 
Drmet.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  oor  hands  to 

And  so,  let's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Ohi.  An  'twere  my  cause,  I  should  go  hang  my- 
self. 

Demet.  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the 
cord.       [£xeun(  Dehetbics,  and  Chibon. 

Enter  Marcus, /rom  hunting. 
Marc.  Who  is  thisT  my  niece,  that  Hies  away 

Cousin,  a  word ;  where  is  your  husband  1 

If  I  do  dream,  wouldallmywealth  would  wake  me! 

[f  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down. 

That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep! 

Speak,  gentle  niece ;  what  stern  ungentle  hands 

Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 

Uf  her  two  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments 

Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  WQght  to  sleep 

And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happinoM 


A*  half  thy  tore  T  why  dost  not  speak  to  me  T 

Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 

Like  to  a  bnbbling  fountwn  stUT'd  with  wind. 

Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips. 

Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 

But  sure  some  Tereua  hath  deflonred  thee. 

And,  lest  thou  shouMst  detect  him,  cut  thy  toogup. 

Ah,  now  thou  tnro'st  away  thy  bee  ft>r  sbamQ ! 

And,  notwithstanding  all  tins  toes  of  blood. 

As  from  a  conduit  with  their  issuing  spouts. 

Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  &ce, 

Blushing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cktud. 

Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  sa^  'tis  so  ? 

Oh  that  I  knew  thy  heart,  and  knew  the  beast, 

That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind ! 

Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd. 

Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 

Fair  Phibmela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 

And  in  a  tedious  sampler  aew'd  her  mind. 

But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cat  from  thee ; 

A  craftier  Terens  hast  thou  met  withal. 

And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fiogera  off. 

That  could  have  better  sew'Q  than  Philomel. 

Oh !  had  the  monster  Been  those  lily  hands 

Tremble  like  a«pen-l oaves  upon  a  lute. 

And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  theni. 

He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life. 

Or  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony 

Which  that  sweet  tongue  hsth  made. 

He  would  have  dropped  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 

As  Cerberus  at  the  Thiacian  poet's  feet. 

Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  lather  blind ; 

For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  &ther's  eye : 

One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads ; 

What  win   whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's 

Do  not  ^w  back,  for  we  will  monni  with  thee ; 
Oh,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery  t 

[Eieuiit. 
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Scene  I. — Rome.    A  Struts 

Enter  iht  Judgei  and  Senaton,  wUk  Haktidi  and 
QniKTUs  hound,  passing  on  Iht  stage  to  the  place 
^execution  ;  and  Titdb  going  hejore,  pleading. 
7Hl,  Hear   me,  grave  bthera!   noble  tribunes, 
■tay ! 
I'' or  pitj  of  mine  age,  whose  yonth  whs  spent 
In  dangeroui  wan,  whikt  yon  securely  slept ; 
For  all  my  bbod  in  Ronie'a  great  quarrel  shed ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nigbts  tbat  I  hare  watcb'd ; 
And  far  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Cilhng  the  aged  wrinliles  io  my  cheeks; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemnsd  sans. 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted,  as  'ds  tbougtiL 
For  two-aud-twenty  sods  I  never  wept. 
Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofly  bed, 

[AnDRonicus  lic»  douTn,  and  the  Judgts 
pass  by  him. 
Kor  these,  tiibunei.  in  the  dust  1  write 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears : 
Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 
Hy  sons'  sweet   blood  will   make   it   shame   and 


I,  J  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 
That  shall  distil  &Dm  these  two  ancient  urns. 
Than  youtfaAil  April  shall  with  all  his  showers. 
In  summer's  draught  I'll  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  teais  I'll  melt  the  snow, 
And  keep  etemal  spring-tima  on  thy  face, 
So  thou  refuse  to  driuk  my  dear  sons'  blood. 
Enter  Ldcidi,  with  his  toeapoa  draum. 
Oh,  reverend  tribnoes !  oh,  gentle,  aged  men  ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  revene  the  doom  ot  dMdi ; 


And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  befive. 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  ontora  1 

Lue.  Oh,  noble  lather,  you  lament  in  vwn; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by. 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

7^.  Ah,  Lucius,  Ibr  thy  brothen  let  me  pM: 
Qrave  tribunes,  once  more  1  entreat  of  jrool 

Luc.  My  gracious  kird,   no   tribune  betn  p' 

Tit.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man  ;  if  thej  did  bm 
They  would  not  mark  me :  oh,  if  they  did  best. 
They  wonkl  not  [nty  me  : 

Therefore  I  tell  my  sanvws  bootless  to  the  stmrn 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distrsa*. 
Yet  in  some  sort  they're  better  than  the  triboB* 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale  : 
When  I  do  weep,  they,  humbly  at  ray  feet, 
[|  Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me : 
|i  And,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
'   Rome  could  aflbrd  no  tribune  Uke  to  these. 
A  stone  is  as  soft  wax,  tribnoes  more  hsid  das 

stones; 
A  stone  is  silent,  and  oRendeth  not ; 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  lie"*- 
But   wherefore   stand'st  tnou  with  thy  wmI" 

Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  theirde*il>' 
For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronauac'd 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment. 

TU.  Oh,  haopy  man,  they  have  befinended  ^' 
Why,  foolish  Lncms,  dost  thou  not  perceln 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers ! 
Tigers  must  prey ;  and  Rome  sifords  no  pRf 
But  me  and  mine :  how  happy  art  thou,  IhM, 
From  these  devoarers  to  be  banished  1 
But  who  cornea  with  our  brotber  Marcna  ban' 
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8CERE   I* 


EnUr  Marcus,  and  Lavixia. 

Aiarc.  Titas,  prepare  thy  noble  eyes  to  weep, 
^r,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break : 
bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

7^^.   'WiJi  it  consume  me  ?     Let  me  see  it,  then. 

JIfarc  This  was  thy  daughter. 

THt.  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Zjuc*   Ah  me !  this  object  IciUs  me. 

TV/.    Faint-hearted  boy,  arise  and  look  upon  her : 
»peak,  liaTinio,  what  accursed  hand 
latb  made  thee  handless  in  thy  fitther's  sight  ? 
Vhat  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? 
>r  brought  a  fagot  to  bright^bumtng  Troy  ? 
fly  grief  was  at  the  height  before  mou  cam^st, 
ind  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds: 
7ive  me  a  sword,  I*U  chop  off  my  hands  too ; 
?or  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
^nd  they  have  nurs*d  this  woe,  in  feeding  life ; 
in  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
Vnd  they  have  served  me  to  effectless  use. 
Mow  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
[s  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. 
Tis  w^ell,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  service,  are  but  vain. 
Luc,    Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyr'd 

thee? 
Marc.  Oh,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts, 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage, 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bind,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear. 

Ltuc,  Oh,  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this 

deed? 
Marc,  Oh,  thus  1  found  her,  straying  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer 
That  hath  received  some  unrecuring  wound. 

TiL  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more  than  had  he  kill*d  me  dead : 

Por  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock. 

Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea, 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 

Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 

Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 

This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone ; 

Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banished  man ; 

And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes : 

But  that  which  gives  my  soul  &e  greatest  spurn 

Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. 

Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight 

It  would  have  madded  me :  what  shall  I  do 

Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so  ? 

Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears, 

Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyrM  thee : 

Thy  husband  he  is  dead,  and  for  his  death 

Thy  brothers  are  condenmM,  and  dead  by  this. 

Look,  Marcus !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her ! 

When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 

Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey-dew 

Upon  a  gather*d  lily  almost  withered. 

Marc.  Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they  kiird 
her  husband : 

Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 
Tit,  If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be  joyful, 

Because  the  kiw  hath  ta^en  revenge  on  them. 

No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed ; 

Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  nuikes. 

Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  tips. 

Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease : 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  !•  sit  round  about  some  fountain. 


Looking  all  downwards  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  sfeain'd  like  meadows  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long 
Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  mm  that  clearness, 
And  madQ  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  7 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  T 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 
What  shall  we  do?  let  us  that  have  our  tongues 
Plot  some  device  of  further  misery 
To  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc.  Sweet  &ther,  cease  your  tears ;  for  at  your 
grief 
See  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Marc.   Patience,  dear  niece;  good  Titus,  dry 
thine  eyes. 

TiL  Ah,  M^cuB,  Marcus !  brother,  well  I  wott* 
Thy  napkin  tannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine. 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown*d  it  with  thine  own. 

Luc.  An,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

Til.   Mark,  Marcus,  mark!   I  imderstand  her 
signs: 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee. 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet. 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
Oh,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ; 
As  fiur  from  help  as  Umbo  is  fix>m  bliss ! 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aaron,  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word,  that  if  thou  love  thy  sons, 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand, 
And  send  it  to  the  king :  he,  for  the  same, 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive. 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  &ult. 

Tit.  Oh,  gracious  emperor !  oh,  gentle  Aaron ! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark. 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun*s  uprise? 
With  all  my  henit,  TO  send  the  emperor  my  hand : 
(jood  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.  Stay,  father;  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  wifl  serve  the  turn : 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you. 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers*  lives. ' 

Marc.  Which«of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome, 
And  reai'M  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy*s  castle  ? 
Oh,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert : 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle :  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death, 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aaron.  Nay,  come,  agree  whose  hand  shall  go 
along. 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Marc,  My  hand  shall  go. 

Luc.  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go ! 

Tit.  Sirs,  strive  no  more;  such  wither*d  herbs 
as  these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  I  shall  be  thought  thy  son. 
Let  me-  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Afare.  And  for  our  Other's  sake,  and  mother^s 
care. 
Now  let  me  show  a  brother^s  love  to  thee. 

Tit.  Agree  between  you ;  I  will  spare  my  hand 

L^tc.  Then  1*11  go  fetch  an  axe. 
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USare* 


But  I  will  QM  the  axe. 
[Exeunt  Lucius,  and  Marcus. 
Til,  Come  hither,  Aaron;  PH  deceive  them  both: 
Lend  me  thv  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aaron.  If  that  be  called  deceit,  I  will  be  honest. 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so,^ 
Bat  ril  deceive  you  in  another  sort. 
And  tliat  you'll  say,  ere  half  an  homr  pass.  [Adde, 

[He  cuts  o/f  Titus's  hand. 

Enter  Lucius,  and  Marcus. 

Tii.  Now,  stay  your  strife :  what  shall  be  is  dea- 
patchM : 
(iood  Aaron,  ^ve  his  majesty  my  hand, 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
Prom  thousand  dangers :  bid  him  bury  it : 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say  I  account  of  them. 
As  jewels  purclias'd  at  an  easy  price ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aaron.  I  go,  Andronicus ;  and,  for  thv  hand. 
Look  by>and-by  to  have  thy  sons  with  tnee. 
Their  heads  I  mean :  oh,  how  this  villainy  [Aside. 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face.  [Exii. 

Tit.  Oh,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth : 
[f  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call :    What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ? 

[To  Lavinia. 
Do,  then,  dear  heart,  for  heaven  snail  hear  our 

prayers. 
Or  with  our  sighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim. 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Marc.  Oh  brother,  speak  with  possibilities. 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

7^^  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Marc.  But  yet,  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes : 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'or- 

flow? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  Uie  welkin  with  his  big-swoH'n  &ce  ? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  sea.     Hark  how  her  sighs  do  blow : 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth : 
Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown'd : 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave,  for  losers  wiU  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Enter  a  Messenger  with  two  heads  and  a  hand. 

Mess.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor : 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons. 
And  here's  thy  hand  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back : 
Thy  griefs  their  sports :  thy  resolution  mock'd : 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes. 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  fiither's  death. 

[ExU. 

Marc.  Now  let  hot  ^tna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell : 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
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To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  aome  deal: 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Lue.  Ah,  that  this  sight  ahoald  Bfnke  so  deep  • 
wound, 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breethf ' 

[Lavinia  kisses  Trrrs. 

Marc.  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  cooa£Btlfi&. 
As  frosen  water  to  a  starved  snaka. 

Tii.  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  eod  ^ 

Marc.  Now  farewell  flattery:  Die  Andronicos: 
Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see  thy  two  sons*  heads, 
Thy  warlike  hand ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son  with  this  dear  eiffat 
Struck  pale  and  bkwdless ;  and  thj  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  oumb. 
Ah,  now  no  more  will  I  contrcrf  my  griefi : 
Rend  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  diy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  si^ 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes : 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tit.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mare.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  it  fits  not  widi  tlw 
hour. 

Tit.  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed : 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes. 
And  make  them  bUnd  with  tributary  tears. 
Then,  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  sp^k  to  me. 
And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss. 
Till  all  these  mischief  be  retnm'd  again. 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about. 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you. 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made.     Come,  brother,  take  a  head» 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear. 
And,  Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employ'd  in  these  things. 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  tbj 

teeth: 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  ami  thou  must  not  stay : 
Hie  to  the  Groths,  and  raise  an  army  there ; 
And  if  you  k>ve  me,  as  I  think  yov  do. 
Let's  luss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  LAyivii. 

Ialc.  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  &ther; 
The  wofiill'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  hi  Rome : 
Farewell,  proud  Rome,  till  Lucius  come  again : 
He  leaves  his  pledges,  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister; 
O,  would  thou  wert  as  thou  tofore  hast  been ! 
But  now,  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia,  lives 
But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  griefs : 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs. 
And  make  proud  Saturnine  and  his  empress 
Beg  at  the  gates  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine. 

[Exit  Lucir?. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Titus's  House.    A  Ban- 
quet set  ouL 

Enter  Titus,  Marcus,  LxyimA,  and  Yomig 
Lucius,  a  hoy. 

THt.  So,  so ;  now  sit :  and  look  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
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a  -will  revenga  these  bitter  woes  of  oun. 

[areas,  uaknil  that  lorTDw-wreathen  knot ; 

'hy  niece  and  t,  poor  creatures,  -want  our  hands, 

-Dd  cannot  passiooata  our  tenfold  grief 

Vitb  folded  arn».     This  poor  ri^t  haod  of  mine 

I  left  to  ^rannize  upon  mf  breast; 

.nd,  when  taj  heart,  all  mad  with  miseiy, 

leata  in  this  boUow  prUoD  of  mj  flesh, 

'hen  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 

^hou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  ngns! 

[7\iLatihia. 
Vhen  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beatiug, 
?hou  canst  not  sti^e  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Vouod  it  with  siting,  ^rl,  kill  it  with  groans; 


That  all  the  tears  that  ihj  poor  eyes  let  £dl 
■lay  mn  into  that  sink,  and,  soaking  in, 
)n>WD  the  lamentiDg  fiiol  in  sea-salt  leora. 

Marc.  Fie,  bTDther,fie!  teachhernotthus  tolaj 
tuch  violent  hands  upon  her  lander  life. 

Tit.  How  now !   has   sorrow  made   thee   dote 
already  ? 
Vhy,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  1. 
iVfaat  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  Ufa? 
^h,  therefore  dost  Ihon  urge  die  name  of  hands; — 
To  bid  Mnaa»  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 
■low  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  ? 
^,  baodle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands; 
Lest  we  remember  still  that  we  have  none. — 
^ie,  fie,  how  ftmuticly  I  square  my  talk! 
Kb  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 
[f  Marcus  did  Dot  name  the  word  of  hands ! — 
Come,  let's  &U  to;  and,  sentle  girl,  eat  this: — 
Here  is  no  drink!    Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says; — 
[  caa  ititerpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs ; — 
She  says,  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tews, 
Brew'd  with  her  sorrows,  mesh'd  upon  faercheeks  :— 
Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought ; 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect 
Aj  begfing  hermits  id  their  holy  prayers : 
Thou  shall  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumpa  to  heaven. 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign, 
But  I,  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 


Boy.  I 


[  grandstre.  leave  theae  bitter  deep 


Hake  toy  aunt  merry  with  some  pleanng  tale. 

Mare.  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  mov'd. 
Doth  weep  to  sse  his  grandsu«'s  heavioesB,> 

Tit.  Peace,  tender  sapling ;   thou  art  made  of 

And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

f Makcds  ttrikei  the  dith  mlk  a  hufi. 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife  I 

Mare.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord;  a  fiy. 

Tif.  Out  on  thee,  murtherer.'  thou  kiirst  my 

Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyiauny: 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent. 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother :  Get  thee  gone ; 
1  see  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mare.  Alaa,  my  k)rd,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly. 

Tit.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  fiither  and 
mother  t 
How  wouh}  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings. 
And  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air.' 
Poor  harmless  fly ! 

That,  with  his  pretty  buKung  melody, 
Came  here  to  make  us  meny ;  and  thou  hast  kiO'd 

Marc.  Pardon  me.  air;  'twas  s  black  ill-fevooT'd 
«7. 
Like  to  the  empress'  Moor ;  therefiire  I  kill'd  him. 

7^.  O,  O,  O, 
n  pardon  me  for  i 
thou  hast  done  a 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hiuier  purposely  to  poison  me.^ 
There's  for  tiiyself,  and  that's  for  Tamora.— 
Ah,  sirrah! 

Yet,  I  think  we  are  not  brought  lo  low, 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  By, 
That  cornea  iu  likeness  of  a  coal-blsck  Moor. 

Afarr.  Ahs,  poor  man !  grief  has  so  wrought  on 

He  take*  filse  shadows  for  true  substances. 

Tit.  Come,  take  away. — Larinia,  go  with  me : 
I'll  to  thy  closet;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me ;  thy  sight  is  young. 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 
[ExewU 
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ACT  IV, 


ScBHE  l.~Befon  TiT0('b  Houw. 
Eitler  TtTJjK,  and  Makcdi;  then  Young  LDCioa, 

and  Lavihia  running  q/lir  him,  the  boy  fiying 

fnm  her  aiih  kit  boo^  under  hii  arm. 

Boy.  Help,  gnndBire,  belpj  my  sunt  Loriiiia 
FoUovi  me  everywhere,  I  know  Dot  why. 
GtM>d  ancle  MarcuB,  *ee  how  swift  aha  comei  i 
Alas,  (weet  B.unt,  1  know  not  what  you  meen. 

Mare.  Stud   by  me,  Luciiu ;  do  not  fear  thy 

Tit.  She  lovsa  thoe,  boy,  too  well  to  do  tfaee 

Bay.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome  ahe  did. 
Marc.  What  meaua  my  niece  Lavinia  by  these 


TU.  Fear  her  not,  Luc 


IB  :  aomewhat  doth  she 


See,  Lacins,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee  : 
Somewhither  would  ahe  haie  thee  go  with  her. 
Ay,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  aon  than  ahe  htith  read  to  thee. 
Sweet  poetry,  and  Tutty'a  Orator: 
Canat   thou   not   gaeaa  wherefore  ahe   pile*  thee 
thuaT 
Boy.  My  lord^  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  gneaa, 
Unless  lome  fit  or  fireoKy  do  poaaeas  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  gnindsire  suy  flill  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad : 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow :  That  made  me  to  iesr ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Liovea  me  na  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did. 
And  would  not,  but  in  futy.  fright  my  youth : 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly, 
Canaeteaa,  perhaps :  but  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt : 


And,  madam,  if  my  nnde  Marcus  go. 


T  Ike  boaicM  kAkA  Lm 
KatUtfaU. 
IHl.  How  now,  Lavinial  Marcus,  what  hm 
thb? 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  •»« : 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  theae !  open  them,  Unr. 
Bnt  thou  art  deeper  rewi,  and  better  skill'd : 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library ; 
And  BO  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed. 
What  book? 


Confederate  in  the  &ct ; — sy,  more  there  was : 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  for  reveoge. 

TVl.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  ahe  toaaeth  ao ! 

Boy.  Grandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphoaea ; 
My  mother  gave  it  me. 

Marc.  For  love  of  her  that's  gone, 
Perhapfl,  ahe  cuU'd  it  firom  among  the  rest. 

Til.  Soft !  How  busily  she  turns  the  leavea ! 
Help  her :  what  woidd  she  find  ?   Lsvinia,  ihali  I 

readl 
Thia  ia  the  tnt^c  tale  of  Phik>mel, 
And  treats  of  Tereua'  treason  and  hia  rape ; 
Aod  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Marc.  See,  brother,  see ;  note  bow  she  quotes 
the  lesves. 

7\t.   Lavinia,  wert  thou  thna  snrpris'd,  iwttt 
girl. 
Raviah'd  and  wrong'd  aa  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthloas,  vast,  and  gloomy  woodt! 


ACT  IT. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


8CE1IX  II. 


See,  see !  Ay,  such  a  place  there  is  where  we  did 

hunt, 
P  had  we  never,  never  hunted  there !) 
Patteni'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes, 
3y  nature  made  for  murthers  and  for  rapes. 

Mare.  O,  why  shook!  nature  build  so  foul  a  den, 
Jnless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  7 

TU*  Give  signs,  sweet  girl, — for  here  are  none 
but  friends, — 
iVhat  Roooan  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed? 
>r  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
rhat  left  the  camp  to  sm  in  Lucrece*  bed. 

Marc.  Sit  down,  sweet  niece ;  brother,  sit  down 
by  me. 
i  polio,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
inspire  me  that  I  may  this  treason  find, 
^y  lord,  look  here ;  look  here,  Lavinia. 

[f/ie  vrriUs  his  name  loith  his  staffs  and  guides 
it  with  feet  and  mouth. 
Phis  sandy  plot  is  plain ;  guide,  if  thou  canst. 
Phis,  after  me.    1  have  writ  my  name, 
iVithout  the  help  of  any  hand  at  ail. 
!^ur8*d  be  that  heart  that  forcM  us  to  this  shift ! 
^rite  thou,  good  niece,  and  here  display  at  last, 
^hat  God  will  have  discovered  for  revenge, 
leaven  gmde  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain. 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors  and  the  truth ! 

[She  takes  the  staff  in  her  mouth,  and  guides 
it  with  her  stumps,  and  unites. 

7Ht.  Oh,  do  ye  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath  writ? 
'  Stuprum,  Chiron,  Demetrius.'* 

Marc.  What,  what !  the  lustful  sons  of  Tamora, 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  7 

Tit.  Magni  Dominator  poU, 
Pom  lenlus  audis  scelera  7  tarn  lentus  rndes  f 

Marc.  Oh,  calm  thee,  gentle  k>rd;  although  I 
know 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts, 
Lnd  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
4y  brd,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
Lnd  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope ; 
Ind  swear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  fere, 
lod  father  of  that  chaste  dishonoured  dame, 
\tOTd  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece*  rape,— 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice, 
dortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
Lnd  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit.  'Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how ; 
)ut  if  you  hunt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware : 
The  dam  will  wake,  and  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league, 
Lnd  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back, 
Lnd  when  he  sleeps,  will  she  do  what  she  list, 
f  ou  are  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus ;  let  it  alone ; 
lod,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 
Lnd  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words, 
Lnd  lay  it  by  :  the  angry  northern  wind 
^iU  bk)w  these  sands  like  Sibyls'  leaves  abroad, 
Lnd  Where's  your  lesson  then?   Boy,  what  sny 
you? 

Bay.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man, 
rheir  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe, 
•"or  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mare.  Ay,  that's  my  boy ;  thy  &ther  hath  full 
oft 
•"or  his  ungrateftil  coundy  done  the  like. 

Bay.  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

7\t.  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury ; 
Liucius,  I'll  fit  Uiee;  and  withal,  my  boy 
»hall  carry  for  me  to  the  empress'  sons 


Presents  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both : 
Come,  come,  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou  not  ? 
Boy.  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms,  grand- 
sire. 
TO.  No,  boy,  not  so;  I'll  teach  thee  another 
course. 
Lavinia,  come ;  Marcus,  look  to  my  house ; 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court: 
Ay,  marry  will  we,  sir ;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

[Exeunt  Titos,  Layinia,  and  Boy. 
Mare.  O  heavens!  can  you  hear  a  good  man 
groan. 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  7 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  extasy 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Than  foemen's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield ; 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge : 
Revenge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicus.      [Exit. 

Scene  II.—  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  AAaoN,  Chiron,  and  Pi(metrius  at  one 
door ;  at  another  door  Young  Lucius  and  At- 
tendant, with  a  bundle  of  weapons,  and  verseji 
written  upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here's  the  son  of  Lucius; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  us. 
Aaron.  Ay,  some  road  message  from  his  mad 

grandfiither. 
Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  ffreet  your  honours  from  Andronicus ; 
[.l«u2«.J  And  pray  the  Roman  gods  confound  you 

both. 
Demet.  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius,  what's  the 

news? 
Boy.  That  you  are  both  decipher'd,  that's  the 

news. 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape— [^^^.]     May  it 

please  you. 
My  grandsire,  well  advis'd,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury. 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth. 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  so  he  bad  me  say : 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present. 
Your  lordships,  that,  whenever  you  have  need. 
You  may.  be  armed  and  appointed  well, 
And  so  I  leave  you  both : — [Aside.] — ^like  bloody 

villains.  [Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 

DemeL    What's  here?   a  scroll;  and  written 

round  about? 
Let's  see : 

'*  Integer  vita  sceUrisque  purus^ 
Nan  eget  Mauri  jacutus,  nee  arcu.^^ 

Chi.  O  'tis  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well.: 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 
Aaron.  Ay,  just  a  verse  in  Horace ;  right,  you 

have  It. 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass ! 
Here's  no  sound  jest !  the  old  man  hath  found  their 

guilt. 
And  sends  the  weapons  wrapp'd  about  ¥nth  lines. 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick : 
But  were  our  witty  empress  well  a-foot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile. 

[The preceding  seven  lines  are  spoken  €uide. 
And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  .good,  before  the  palace  gate. 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 
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ACT  IT. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


SCBStl. 


VemeL  Bat  me  more  goodt  to  see  so  greet  a  lord 
Basely  instnuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aaroiu  Had  he  not  reason,  kird  Demetrius  ? 
Did  yoa  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  7 

DemtU  I  would  we  had  a  thousand  Roman  dames 
At  such  a  bay  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 
Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 
Aaron.  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  fin*  to  say 

Amen. 
Chi.  And  that  wouki  she  for  twenty  thousand 

more. 

Demet.  Come,  let  us  go,  and  pray  to  all  the  gods, 

For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aaron.  Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  given 

us  over.  [Aside.     Trumpets  sound. 

Demet,  Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish 

thus? 
Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  sod. 
Demet.  Soft ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Nurse,  with  a  hlackamoofr  Child. 

Nurse.  Good  morrow,  lords ; 
O,  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron,  the  Moor  7 
Aaron,  Well,  more,  or  less,  or  ne^er  a  whit 
at  all, 
Here  Aaron  Is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  7 

Nurse.  Q  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  &ee  evermore ! 
Aaron.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou 
keep! 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  ftimble  in  thine  arms  7 
Nurse.  O,  that  wfaoeh  I  would  hide  from  heaven's 
eye,— 
Our  empress'  shame,  and  stately  Rome's  disgrace ; 
She  is  deliver'd,  lords,  she  is  deliver'd. 
Aaron.  To  whom  7 

Nurse.  I  mean  she  is  brought  a-bed. 

Aaron.  Well,  God  give  her  good  rest!    What 

hath  he  sent  her  7 
Nurse.  A  devil. 
Aaron.  Why,  then  she  is  the  devil's  dam;  a 

joyful  issue. 
Nurse.  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful 
issue: 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad. 
Amongst  the  fiiirest  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal. 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

Aaron.  Out,  you  whore !  is  black  so  base  a  hue  7 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom  sure. 
Demet.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  7 
Aaron.  That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 
Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 
Aaron.  Vilbiin,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 
Demet.  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  un- 
done. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed  choice ! 
Accurs'd  the  oflspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend. 
Chi.  It  shaD  not  live. 
Aaron.  It  shall  not  die. 

Nurse.  Aaron,  it  must ;  the  mother  wills  it  so. 
Aaron.  What!  must  it,  nurse?   Then  let  no 
man  but  I 
Do  executk>n  on  my  flesh  and  bkxMil. 
Demet.  I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's 
point: 
Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  ftword  shall  soon  despatch 
it. 
Aaron.  Sooner  this  sword  sliall  plough  thy  bowels 
up,  [Takes  the  Child  from  the  Nurse. 

Stay,  rourtherons  villains,  will  you  kill  your  brother  7 
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Now,  by  the  burning  tapera  of  the  sky. 

That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got, 

He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp  pcnnt 

That  touches  this  my  fint-bom  soo  and  heir. 

I  tell  yon,  younglings,  not  Enceladiia, 

With  aU  his  threat'mng  band  of  Typhon's  bnoi 

Nor  great  Akskles,  nor  die  god  of  vwrnr^ 

Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father^s  hands^ 

What,  what !  ve  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  bim 

Ye  white-lim'd  walls !  ye  ale-house  punted  a|B 

Coal-bkick  is  better  dian  another  hue. 

In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue  : 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 

Can  never  turn  the  swan's  bfaick  le^  to  white. 

Although  she  lave  &em  hourly  m  the  flood : 

Tell  the  empress  from  me,  I  am  of  age 

To  keep  mine  own,  excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Demet.  Wilt  thou  betray  Ihy  noble  mistresB  tbe  ^ 

Aaron.  My  mistress  is  my  miatrees ;  thisr  snr- 
self; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  yoadi : 
This  before  all  the  world  do  I  prefer ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  wiU  1  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Demet.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  erar  shanr'i 

Chi.  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  esespe- 

Nurse.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  wiB  doom  ^ 
death. 

Chi.  1  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignominy. 

Aaron.  Why,  there's  the  privilege  your  beii^ 
bean: 
Fie,  treacherous  hue,  that  will  betray  with  bhisbii| 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart : 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer. 
Look,  how  the  bhck  slave  smiles  upon  the  kAer- 
As  who  should  say,  "Okl  lad,  I  am  thine  own." 
He  b  your  brother,  lords,  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-bkkxl  that  first  gave  life  to  you ; 
And  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprison'd  wen. 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he  is  your  brother  by  the  surer  side. 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

Nurse.  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  em- 
press  7 

Demet.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  b  to  be  doae, 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice : 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safo. 

Aaron.  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  coosok 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you : 
Keep  there ;  now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 

Demet.  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  tis! 

Aaron.  Why,  so,  brave  lords :  When  we  joio  io 
league 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness. 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms : 
But  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ? 

Nurse.  Cornelia  the  mkiwife,  and  myself 
And  no  one  else  but  the  deUver'd  empress. 

Aaron.  The  empress,  the  mklwifo,  and  joxns^' 
Two  may  keep  counsel  when  the  third's  amy: 
Go  to  the  empress,  tell  her  this  I  said : 

[He  mskr^ 
Weke,  weke — so  cries  a  pig  prepared  to  the  spit> 

Dtmet.  What  mean'st  thou,  Aaron  7  whereftrt 
didst  thou  this  7 

Aaron.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  poficy; 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours? 
A  long-tongued  babbling  gossip !    No,  lords,  no: 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  &r,  one  Muliteus  lives,  my  conntiymaD; 
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is  wife  but  yeflteraight  was  bronght  to  bed ; 

ifi  child  is  like  to  her,  fiiir  as  you  are : 

>  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold, 

id  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all, 

id  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanced, 

id  be  received  for  the  emperor*s  heir, 

id  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 

3  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court ; 

id  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 

ark  je,  lords ;  ye  see  I  have  given  her  physic, 

[Painting  to  the  Nurse. 
ad  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral ; 
lie  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms: 
Ills  done,  see  that  vou  take  no  longer  days. 
It  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
be  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  away, 
ben  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 
CAt.  Aaron,  I  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air  with 

secrets. 
Demet.  For  this  care  of  Tamonu 
erself  and  hers  are  hij^y  bound  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  bearing 
off  the  Nurse. 
A.aron,  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow 

flies ; 
here  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms, 
nd  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends : 
oine  on,  you  thick-lipp'd  slave,  I'll  bear  you  hence ; 
or  it  is  yon  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts : 
U  make  yon  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 
nd  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 
nd  cabin  in  a  cave,  and  bring  you  up 
o  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.         [Exit, 

Scene  III. — A  Public  Place  in  Rome, 

]nter  Titus,  Marcus,  Young  Lucius,  and  other 
Gentlemen^  with  bows,  and  Titus  bears  the  ar- 
rows with  letters  on  them. 

Tit,  Come,  Marcus;  come,  kinsmen;  this  is  the 

way: 
ir  boy,  let  me  see  your  archery ; 
I ook  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  straight. 
^erras  Astraa  rdiquit,  be  yon  remembered,  Marcus. 
he's  gone,  she's  fled.     Sirs,  take  you  to  your  tools ; 
^ou,  cousins,  shall  go  sound  the  ocean, 
Lnd  cast  your  nets.     Happily,  you  may  find  her  in 

the  sea; 
Tet  there's  as  little  justice  as  at  land : 
To ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
Pis  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
ind  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth ; 
?hen,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition; 
?ell  him  it  is  for  justice  and  for  aid, 
Lod  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. 
Lh,  Rome !  well,  well,  I  made  thee  miserable 
Vliat  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
>n  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. 
yo,  get  you  gone,  and  pray  be  careful  all, 
k.nd  leave  you  not  a  man-of-war  unsearch'd : 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence; 
Lod,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mare.  O,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case, 
Vo  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract  ? 

Pub,  Therefore,  my  lords,  it  highly  us  concerns, 
3y  day  and  nig^t  V  attend  him  carefully ; 
ind  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may, 
Pill  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 


Mare.  Kinsman,  hb  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths,  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude. 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit.  Publius,  how  now  ?  how  now,  my  masters  ? 
What,  have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub,  No,  my  good  lord;  but  Pluto  sends  you 
woi"d, 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell  you  shall : 
Marry,  for  Justice  she  b  so  employ'd,  | 

He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  else, 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit,  He  doth  me  wrong  to  teed  me  with  delays. 
I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs ;  no  cedars  we. 
No  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  size ; 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back. 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs  more  than  our  backs  can 

bear: 
And  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell. 
We  will  solicit  heaven,  and  move  the  gods, 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. 
Come  to  this  gear ;  you  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 

[He  gives  them  the  arrows  > 
Ad  Jovem,  that's  for  you ;  here,  ad  ApoUonem : 
Ad  Martem,  that's  for  myself; 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas ;  here,  to  Mercury : 
To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine, 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. 
To  it,  boy :  Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid : 
Of  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect. 
There's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Marc,  Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts  into  the 
court: 
We  will  af9ict  the  emperor  in  his  pride.' 

2\t,  Now,  masters,  draw.    Oh,  well  said,  Lucius ! 

[  They  shoot. 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap ;  give  it  Pallas. 

Marc,  My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moou ; 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit,  Ha,  ha!  Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou 
done? 
See,  see,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taunts'  horns. 

Marc,  Thiswas  the  sport,  my  lord :  when  PubHus 
shot. 
The  Bull,  being  gall'd,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock. 
That  down  fell  lK>th  the  Ram's  horns  in  the  court. 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress'  villain : 
She  laugh'd,  and  told  the  Moor  he  should  not 

choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 

Tit,  Why,  there  it  goes :  God  give  your  lordship 
joy. 

Enter  Clown^  unth  a  basket,  and  two  pigeons  in  it. 

Tit.  News,  news  from  heaven!    Marcus,  the 
post  is  come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  lettei*s  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clown,  Ho !  the  gibbet-maker  ?  he  says  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must  not 
be  hanged  till  the  next  week. 

THt,  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

CUmm,  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter: 
I  never  drank  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

2Ht,  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 

Clown,  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir;  nothing  else. 

7^,  Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clown,  From  heaven?  alas,  sir,  I  never  came 
there.    God  forbid  I  should  be  so  bokl  to  press  to 
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heaven  in  my  young  days !  Why,  I  am  going  with 
my  pigeons  t»  the  tribunal  Plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter 
01  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  imperial's 
men. 

Marc,  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be  to  serve 
for  your  oration ;  and  let  liim  deliver  the  pigeons 
to  the  emperor  fi'om  you. 

TU,  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the 
emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Clown,  Nay,  truly,  sir ;  1  could  never  say  grace 
in  all  my  life. 

7^.  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor : 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold;    meanwhile,   here's   money  for   thy 

chaises. 
Oive  me  pen  and  ink. 
Sirmh,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplication  ? 

Clown,  Ay,  sir. 

Tit,  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  approach  you 
must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deliver  up  your 
pigeons ;  and  then  look  for  your  reward.  1*11  be  at 
hand,  sir ;  see  you  do  it  bravely. 

CUnvn.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  let  me  alone. 

TU.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?     Come,  let  me 
see  it. 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration. 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant. 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clown,  God  be  with  you,  sir ;  I  will.         [Exit, 

TU,  Come,  Marcus,  let  us  go;  Publius,  follow 
me.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. — Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  Saturmnus,  Tamora,  Chiron,  Deue- 
TRius,  Lords,  and  others.  The  Emperor  brings 
the  arrows  in  his  hand  that  Titus  shot  at  him. 

Sat,  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these?  was 
ever  seen 
An  emperor  in  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus ;  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  egal  justice,  used  in  such  contempt  ? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods. 
However  ttieae  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath  pass'd. 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.    And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed  his  wits ; 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 
And  now,  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress ; 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury, 
This  to  Apollo,  this  to  the  god  of  war : 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Kome ! 
What's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 
And  blazoning  our  unjustice  everywhere  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 
As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were : 
But  if  I  live,  his  Signed  ecstasies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages ; 
But  he  and  his  shall  know  that  Justice  lives 
In  Satuminus'  health,  whom,  if  she  sleep, 
He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tarn.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
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Th'  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  vafiaot 
Whose  loss  hath  pierc'd  him  deep, 

heart; 
And  ratlier  comfort  his  distressed  plight. 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest  or  the 
For  these  contempts :  Why,  thus  H 
High-witted  Tamora  to  glose  with  all  r 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  thee  to  the 
Thy  life-blood  out :  if  Aaron  now  be  "vri 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor*s  in  the  ptxrt. 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now,  good  feUow,  wouldst  tlioii 

Clown.  Yea,  forsooth,  an  your  mistershif  > 
imperial. 

Tarn,  Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  t^  en 
peror. 

Clown,  'Tis  he.  God  and  saint  Stepbea  r' 
you  good  den ;  I  have  brought  yoa  a  letter  md . 
couple  of  pigeons  here. 

[Saturnisids  reads  the  lei:'' 

Sat,  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  presest^ 

Cloum,  How  much  money  must  I  hawe  ? 

Tarn,  Come,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hanged. 

Cloum,  Hanged !  by'r  kidy  then  I  have  hroe^. 
up  a  neck  to  a  uir  end.  [Kxit^  gnardt* 

Sat,  Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs .' 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  viUainy  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proeeedsi 
May  this  be  borne,  as  if  his  traitoroos  sons. 
That  died  by  law  for  murther  of  our  brotfaen 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher*d 
Gk),  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair ; 
Nor  age,  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege : 
For  this  proud  mock  I'll  be  thy  slaughter-nuu?: 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holpst  to  make  me  grciL 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  ^milius. 

Sat,  What  news  with  thee,  ^milius  ? 

^mU,  Arm,  my  lords;  Rome  never  had  edctv 
cause! 
The  Groths  have  gather'd  head,  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil. 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus ; 
Who  threats  in  course  of  this  revenge  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  f 
These  tidings  nip  me ;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with 

storms: 
Ay,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach : 
'Tis  he  the  common  people  love  so  much! 
Myself  hath  often  heard  them  say, 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man,) 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully. 
And  they  have  wish'd  that  Lucius  were  their  ea^ 
peror. 

Tarn,  Why  should  you  fear?  is  not  your  dt} 
strong? 

Sat,  Ay,  but  the  citizens  &vour  Luchis, 
And  will  revolt  from  me,  to  succour  him. 

7\im,  King,  be  thy  thou^ts  impenous,  like  tfcy 
name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing. 

And  is  not  carefrtl  what  they  mean  diereby, 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing 

He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody. 
Even  so  mayst  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome ! 
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•  El    t:heer  thy  ipirit:  for  know,  dKm  emperor, 

.U    enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 

-JtK   "worda  more  sweet.  Bud  yet  more  dHDgerous 

m    baits  to  lish,  or  hon^-stalka  t«  sheep ; 

i^n  as  the  one  is  wonnded  with  the  bait, 

9   other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

'ftt.    Bni  he  will  not  entreat  hit  bod  for  us. 

fVfrn.   If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will; 

'   I   can  Bmootb  and  fill  hia  aged  ear 

cb   golden  promises,  that,  were  his  heart 

DOSt  inipref;nable,  hia  old  ears  deaf, 

t  should  both  ear  and  heart  ahoy  my  tongae. 

thou  before  to  be  oar  embosswlor ; 

[To  aiMiLi Pi. 


S^  that  the  emperor  reque«t8  a  parley    , 
Of  wariike  Lnciiu,  and  appoint  the  meetiof;. 

Sat.  ^milina,  do  this  message  honourably : 
Aod  if  be  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safe^, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pled^  will  please  him  best 

jEmiL   Tlaat  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

[Exit  ^MiuDs. 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus; 
And  temper  him,  with  aU  the  art  I  hare. 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Oo&t. 
And  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again, 
And  ban>  aU  Ihy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.  Then  go  successantly,  and  plead  to  him. 

[Bxainr, 


ACT  V. 


ScBKE  f. — PUtini  near  Borne. 


I  bsTS  received  letters  fixtm  great  Rome, 
Which  Higiiify  what  hate  they  bear  their  emparor, 
And  how  deeiroui  of  oar  sight  they  are. 
Tharafore,  gredt  lords,  be,  aa  your  titles  witneaa, 
Imperious  and  impatient  of  jour  wrongs ; 
And  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scaith. 
Let  him  make  treUe  satisfiu^tian. 

Ooth.  Bni*e   slip,  spruDg  from   the   great  Ad- 
dronicus, 
Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  com- 
fort; 
Whose  high  exploits,  and  hoaourable  deeds, 
rngmtefiil  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
lie  bold  in  us ;  we'll  follow  where  thou  lead'st, 
Like  stiu^Dg  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day. 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  Itower'd  fields. 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora : 
And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lus^  Goth  f 

Enler  a  Goth,  leading  AAmon  with  hi*  Child  in  hit 

Qolh.  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I  stray'd. 
To  gaze  apoo  a  ruinous  mooaatery. 
Ana  BS  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  buikling,  suddenly 


1  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a.  wall : 
I  made  uoto  the  noise,  when  soon  I  heaid 
The  crying  babe  controU'd  with  this  discourse : 
"  Peace,  tawny  slave,  half  me,  and  half  thy  dani: 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  srt. 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look. 
Villain,  thou  mightst  have  beel^an  emperor. 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-wliitp. 
They  never  do  beget  a' coal-black  calf; 
Peace,  villain,  peace !" — eien  thus  he  rates  Ihi- 

"  For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth. 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empress'  babr. 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake." 
With  this,  my  weapou  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon  him. 
SuiTiris'd  him  suddenly,  and  brought  him  hither 
To  use  as  you  think  needlut  of  the  man. 

Luc.  Oh  woi-thy  Goth,  this  is  the  iocaniate  deril 
That  robb'd  Andronicusof  his  good  hand: 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  empress'  eye: 
And  here's  the  base  &Tiit  of  his  burning  lust. 
Say,  wall-eyed  slave,  whither  wouklst  thon  conrrv 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fieudlike  face  T 
Why  dost  not  speak?  what,  deaf  ?  notaword? 
A  halter,  soldiers  ;  hang  him  on  this  tree. 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aaron.  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  ia  of  royal  blood. 

Iiitc,  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good. 
First  hnng  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl : 
A  sight  to  vex  the  bther's  soul  withal. 

Aaron.  Get  me  a  ladder !  Lncins,  save  the  chit'. 
And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  e: 
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lou  do  this,  ril  show  thee  wond'rous  things, 

It  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear ; 

lou  wilt  not,  befall  wbit  may  befiUl, 

speak  no  more,  but  vengeance  rot  yon  all. 

juc.  Say  on,  and  if  it  please  me  which  thou 
speak*8t, 

y  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourishM. 

laron.  And  if  it  please  thee  ?  why,  assure  thee, 
Lucius, 

vill  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak : 

r  I  must  talk  of  murthers,  rapes,  and  massacres, 

ts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 

m plots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies 
ithfiil  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perfi>rm*d ; 
id  this  shall  all  be  buried  by  my  death, 
iless  thou  swear  to  me  my  child  shall  live. 
Lite.  Tell  on  thy  mind;   I  say  thy  child  shall 

live. 
Aaron.  Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 
JLtic.  Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st  no 

God; 
bat  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 
Aaron,  What  if  I  do  not,  as  indeed  I  do  not : 
et,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
nd  hast  a  thing  within  thee  called  conscience, 
nth  twenty  popish  tricks  and. ceremonies, 
rhich  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, 
herefore  I  urge  thy  oath ;  for  that  I  know 
n  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  God, 
nd  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  God  he  swears  ; 
o  that  I'll  urge  him :  therefore  thou  shalt  vow^ 
y  that  same  God,  what  God  soe*er  it  be, 
hat  thou  ador^st,  and  hast  in  reverence, 
o  save  my  boy,  to  nourish,  and  bring  him  up ; 
r  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc,  Even  by  my  God  I  swear  to  thee  I  will. 

Aaron,  First  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the  em- 
press. 

Luc.  Oh  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman ! 

Aaron.  Tut,  Lucius,  this  was  but  a  deed  of 

charity, 
'o  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
Pwas  her  two  sons  that  murther^d  Bassianus ; 
'hey  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravished  her, 
.nd  cut  her  hands,  and  trimmed  her  as  thou  s-'iwest. 

Luc.  Oh,  dete8tyi>le  villain !  caU'st  thou  that  trim- 
ming? 

Aaron.   Why,  she  was  wash*d,  and  cut,  and 

trimmM, 
Lnd  'twas  trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing 
of  it. 

Luc.  Oh,  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself ! 

Aaron.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instiiict  them : 
^hat  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother, 
ls  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set : 
i'hat  bloody  mind  I  think  they  learn'd  of  me, 
LS  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head : 
Veil,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 

trainM  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole, 
Vhere  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay : 

^vrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found,  < 
ind  hid  the  gold  within,  the  letter  mentioned ; 
Confederate  with  the  queen  and  her  two  sons. 
Lnd  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue, 
Vherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  ? 

play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand ; 
Lnd,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart, 
^nd  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter, 

pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
iVhen,  for  his  hand,  he.  had  his  two  sons'  heads ; 
beheld  his  tears,  and  laughed  so  heartily,    . 
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That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his : 
And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  spdrt. 
She  swounded  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale,  • 
And  for  my  tidings  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

G<^.  what,  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  never 
blush  ?  I 

Aaron.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 

Luc,  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ? 

Aaron.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day, — and  yet  I  think 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse, — 
Wherein  L  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks ; 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  haystacks  in  the  night. 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears : 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves. 
And  set  them  upright  at  there  dear  friends'  door, 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
**  Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  though  I  am  dead." 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc.  Bring  down  the  devil,  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aaron.  If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil, 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire. 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue  \ 

Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  Um  speak  no 
more. 

Enter  a  Ooth, 

Goth,  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Luc,  Let  him  come  near. 

Enter  ^Emilius. 

Welcome,  ^milius :  What's  the  news  from  Rome  ? 
JEmil, .  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the 
.    Goths, 

The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me ; 

And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms. 

He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house. 

Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages. 

And  they  shall  be  immediately  deliver'd 

Oot}i,  What  says  our  general  ?  ' 

Luc,  ^milius,  let  the  emperor  give  hb  pledges 

Unto  my  father,  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 

And  we  will  come :  march  away. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt- 

Scene  II. — Before  Titus's  House. 

Enter  Tamora,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius, 

disguised. 

Tarn.  Thus  in  this  stranjge  and  sad  habiliment 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus, 
And  say  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below, 
To  join  with  him  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Knock  at  his  study,  where  they  say  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge: 
Tell  him  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him. 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies. 

[They  knacky  anei  Titus  opens  his  Study  door. 
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Tit.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door. 
That  BO  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
Vou  are  deceir'd,  for  what  I  mean  to  do 
See  here  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tom,  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit,  No,  not  a  word :  how  can  I  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  actbn '' 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me ;  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn,  If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  wouldst  talk 
with  me. 

7Ht,  I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  well  enough. 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  witness  these  crim- 
son lines. 
Witness  these  trenches  made  by  grief  and  care. 
Witness  tlie  tiring  day  and  heavy  night. 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora : 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tam.  Know  thou,  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora ; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 
I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom. 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind. 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes : 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light ; 
Confer  with  me  of  murther  and  of  death. 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave  or  lurking-place. 
No  vast  obscurity  or  misty  vale. 
Where  bloody  Murther,  or  detested  Rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name — 
Revenge — which  makes  the  foul  offenders  quake. 

Tit.  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to  me 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tam.  I  am ;  therefore  come  down,  and  welcome 
me. 

Tit.  Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape,  and  Murther,  stands ! 
Now  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge ; 
Stab  tidem,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot-wheels ; 
And  then  1*11  come  and  be  thy  waggoner. 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  thee  two  proper  palfreys,  as  black  as  jet. 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away. 
And  find  out  murtherers  in  their  guilty  caves. 
And  when  thy  car  is  leaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon-wheel 
Trot  like  a  servile  footman  all  day  long. 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  tilie  east 
Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea. 
And,  day  by  day,  I'll  do  this  heavy  task. 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Mur&ier  there. 

Tam.  These  are  my  minbters,  and  come  with 
me. 

Tit.  Are  they  thy  ministers?  what  are  they 
cnird? 

Tam.  Rape  and  Murther;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

7^t.  Oood  lord,  how  like  the  empress'  sons  they 
are, 
And  you  the  empress !  but  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 
Oh,  sweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee, 
And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 
I  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by-and-by. 

[Titus  doses  his  dovr. 

Tam.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy. 
Whate'er  I  forge  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits. 
Do  you  uphold,  and  maintain  in  your  speeches ; 
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For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge, 
And,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  though 
I'll  make  him  send  for  Lnoius,  his  eon ; 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I'll  find  some  cunning  practice  oat  of  hand 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies : 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  most  ply  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus. 

Tit.  Long  have  1  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee. 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woful  house ; 
Rapine,  and  Murther,  you  are  welcome  too. 
How  bke  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor! 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ? 
For  well  I  wot  the  empress  never  wags 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright. 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil : 
But  welcome  as  you  are :  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Tam.  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  Andronicus  ? 

Demet.  Show  me  a  murtherer :  I'U  deal  with  him. 

Chi,  Show  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  rape 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tam.  Show  me  a  thousand,  that  have  done  thee 
wrong. 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  alL 

7^^   Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of 
Rome, 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that's  like  thyself 
Good  Murther,  stab  him ;  he's  a  murtherer. 
Go  thou  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him ;  he  is  a  ravisher. 
Go  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen  attended  by  a  Moor ; 
Well  mayst  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportioo. 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee. 
I  pray  thee  do  on  them  some  violent  death : 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Torn.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us;  this  shall  we 
do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice-valiant  son. 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house : 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  ttiy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons. 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel : 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart* 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 

Enter  Marcus. 

TiL  Marcus,  my  brother,  *tis  sad  Titus  calls. 
Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius : 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths. 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
Tell  him  the  emperor,  and  the  empress  too, 
Feast  at  my  house,  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love ;  and  so  let  him. 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mare.  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

[Exit. 

Tam»  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  ak>ng  with  me. 

TiL  Nay,  nay ;  let  Rap^  and  Murther  stay  with 
me, 
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Or  else  Til  caU  my  brother  back  again, 
Aod  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

SrVzm.  What  say  you,  boys  ?  will  you  bide  with 
him, 
^^iles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  eraperor, 
Mo^  I  have  governed  our  determin*d  jest  T 
Vield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair, 
And  tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  again.  [Aside, 

1\L  I  know  them  all,  though  they  suppose  me 
mad, 
And  will  o'erreach  them  in  their  own  devices : 
A  pair  of  coined  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam.  [Aside. 
JJf-met.  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure :  leave  us  here. 
1\/ni.  Farewell,  Andronicus  ;■  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  comptot  to  betray  thy  foes. 

[Exit  Tahora. 
Cnt.  I  know  thou  dost;  and,  sweet  Revenge, fiire- 

well. 
CkL  Tell  us,  okl  man,  how  shall  we  be  employed  ? 
Tit.  Tut !  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do. 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine. 

Enter  Publius,  and  others. 

Pub.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Tit.  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Vub.  The  empress*  sons,  1  take  tlieni,  Chiran, 

Demeti'ius. 
Tit.  Fie,  Publius,  fie;  thou  art  too  much  de- 
ceived : 
The  one  is  Murther,  Rape  is  the  other's  name ; 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius : 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour, 
And  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  sure. 
And  stop  their  mouths  if  they  begin  to  cry. 

[Exit  Titus.    Publius,  ^.,  lay  hold  on 
Chiron,  and  Dehetrius. 
Chi.  Villains,  forbear !  we  ai'e  the  empress'  sons. 
Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  com- 
manded. 
Stop  close  their  mouths ;  let  them  not  speak  a  word ; 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?.  look  that  you  bind  them  fost. 

Enter  Titus  Andronicus  toith  a  knife,  and 
Lavinia  unth  a  basin. 

l\t.  Come,  come,  Lavinia;   look,  thy  foes  are 

bound: 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths;  let  them  not. speak  to  me. 
But  let  them  hear  what  feaiful  words  I  utter. 
Oh,  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius ! 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain'd  with 

mud; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  £ird  her  husband ;  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death, 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest ; 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that  more 

dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity, 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrained  and  forc'd. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  should  let  you  speak  ? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats. 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  basin  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me ; 
And  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad. 
Hark,  villains !  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust. 
And  with  your  bk>od  and  it  I'll  make  a  paste, 
And  pf  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear, 


And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads. 

And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam. 

Like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increase. 

This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 

And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on : 

For  worse  than  Philomel  you  used  my  daughter; 

And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  reveng'd. 

And  now  prepare  your  throats :  Lavinia,  come. 

Receive  the  blood ;  and  when  that  they  are  dead, 

Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small. 

And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it. 

And  in  that  paste  let  thenr  vile  heads  be  bak'd. 

Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 

To  make  this  banquet,  which  I  wish  may  prove 

More  stem  and  bUxidy  than  the  centaur's  feast. 

[He  cuts  their  throats. 
So ;  now  bring  them  in,  for  I'll  play  the  cook. 
And  see  them  ready  against  their  mother  comes. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Titus's  House.    A  Pavilion. 

Enter  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  the  Goths,  toitii 

Aaron. 

Luc.  Uncle  Marcus,  since  'tis  my  father's  mind 
TliHt  1  repnir  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

Goth.  And  ours,  with  thine ;  bcfull  what  fortune 
will. 

Luc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarou> 
Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him,  . 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  fiice, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings : 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong : 
I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us.- 

Aaron.  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear 
And  prompt  me  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 

Luc.  Away,  inhuman  dog,  unhalk>w'd  slave  \ 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. 
The  trumpets,  shqw. the  emperor  is  at. hand. 

\Flourisli. 

Sound  trumpets.  Enter  Saturninus,  and  Tamora, 
.  toilh  Tribunes  and  others. 

Sat.  What,  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than 

one? 
Luc.  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 
Marc.  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the 
parle! 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordained  to  an  honourable  end ; 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  aod  good  to  Rome : 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh,  and  take  your 
places. 
Sat.  Maix:us,  we  will.  [Hautboys. 

Enter  Titus,  like  a  cook,  placing  the  meat  on  the 
table ;  Lavinia,  mth  a  veil  over  her  face ;  Young 
Lucius,  and  others. 

Tit.  Welcome,  my  gracbus  lord;  welcome,  dread 
queen ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths ;  welcome,  Lucius ; 
And  welcome,  all ;  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'Twill  fill  your  stomachs ;  please  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attu*'d,  Andronicus  ? 

Tit.  Because  I  wouki  be  sure  to  have  all  well. 
To  entertain  your  highness,  and  your  empress. 

Tarn.  We  are  beholding  to  you,  good  Andronicus. 
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ACT  T. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


BCKJTE   UI 


TU.  An  if  your  highnesB  knew  my  heart,  you 
were: 
My  lord  the  emperor,  resohre  me  this : 
Was  it  well  oone  of  rash  Vtrginins, 
To  slay  his  dau^ter  with  his  own  rig^t  hand, 
Because  she  was  enforcM,  stain*d,  and  deflonr*d  ? 

Sat.  It  was,  Andronicus. 

TU,  Your  reason,  mighty  lord ! 

Sat.   Because  the  girl  should  not  surriYe  her 
shame. 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

J%t.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like. 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee. 
And  with  thy  shame  thy  fitther's  sorrow  die. 

[He  kilU  her. 

Sat.  What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural  and  unkind  ? 

TU.  Kiird  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made 
me  blind. 
1  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was. 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ;  and  it  is  now  done. 

Sat.  What,  was  she  ravished  ?  tell,  who  did  the 
dR«d? 

TU.   WiUTt  please  you  eat,  will*t  please  your 
highness  feed  ? 

Tam.  Why  hast  thou  shun  thme  only  dau^ter  7 

Tit.  Not  I ;  'twas  Chiron  and  Domotrius. 
They  ravished  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue. 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 

Sat.  Qo  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 

TU.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pie. 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed. 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred. 
*Tis  true,  'tis  true,  witness  my  knife's  sharp  point. 

[He  ataba  Tamora. 

Sat.  Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed  deed ! 

[He  kiOs  Titus. 

Luc.  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed  ? 
There's  meed  for  meed ;  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 
[He  kiU$  Saturn izf  us.     The  people  dis- 
perse in  terror. 

Marc.  You  sad-fac'd  men,  people  and  sons  of 
Rome, 
By  uproars  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts, 
Oh,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter'd  com  into  one  mutual  sheaf. 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body — 

Rom.  Lord.   Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto 
herself; 
And  she  whom  mighty  kingdoms  curtsy  to, 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway. 
Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 
Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience. 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words. 
Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend, — [  To  Lucius.] — as  erst 

our  ancestor. 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear. 
The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night. 
When  subtle  Greeks  surpris'd  king  Priam's  Troy. 
Tell  us  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears. 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound. 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint  nor  steel, 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief; 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory. 
And  break  my  very  utterance,  even  in  the  time 
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When  it  shonkl  move  you  to  attend  me  most, 

Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 

Here  is  a  captain ;  let  him  tell  tiie  tale ; 

Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  spc«i 

Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  tt  knovni  to  yis. 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murthered  our  emperor's  bixithec 
And  they  it  was  that  ravished  oar  raster : 
For  their  fell  fiiults  our  brothers  were  belieedec: 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd,  and  basely  cosen'd 
Of  that  true  hand  that  fought  Rome''8  quarrel  tsuL 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave : 
Lastly,  myself,  unkindly  banished ; 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  tum*d  weejnci,  ooi. 
To  beg  relief  amongst  Rome's  enemies. 
Who  drown'd  their  enmi^  in  my  trae  tears 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embmce  me  as  a  fnei^ : 
And  I  am  the  turned  forth,  be  it  knoip^n  to  you. 
That  have  pr^erv'd  her  welfare  in  my  bk»od. 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point. 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 
Alas,  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  my  report  is  just  and  fuO  of  troth. 
But  soft,  methinks  I  do  digress  too  mDcfa. 
Citing  my  woithless  praise.    Oh,  pardon  me. 
For,  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  prabe  themselvefL 

Marc.  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak :  behold  this  cfaBd  ; 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered, 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house, 
Damn'd  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 
These  wrongs,  unspeakaUe  past  patience. 
Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  yoa, 

Romans? 
Have  we  done  aught  amiss  ?  show  us  wherein. 
And,  from  the  place  where  you  behdd  us  now. 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  cast  us  down. 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house : 
Speak,  Romans,  speak ;  and  if  you  s^  we  shall, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  mil. 

uSmU.  Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of  Roma, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, — 
Lucius,  our  emperor;  for  well  I  know. 
The  common  voice  do  ciy  it  shall  be  so. 

Marc.  Lucius,  all  hail,  Rome's  royal  empen>r.' 
Go,  go,  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house. 
And  hither  hale  the  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudg'd  some  direful  slaug^itering  death, 
As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

[  7b  AUendanti, 
Lucius,  all  hail  to  Rome's  gracious  governor ! 

XriMT.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans !  May  I  govern  so. 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe : 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile, 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task ! 
Stand  an  aloof;  but,  uncle,  draw  you  near. 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk. 
Oh,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  coM  lips, 

[Kistei  Titus. 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  bkod-stain'd  fiice, 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son. 

Marc.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss, 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  fips. 
Oh,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  psy 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  thera. 


TITUS  ANDRONIOUS. 


IL.VC.  Come  hither,  boy;  coids,  come,  aod  lean) 

of  lU 
o  xnah  in  sbowera.   ThygrandsirBlov'd  theewell; 
[any  a  time  he  danc'd  Ehee  on  his  keee, 
ung  thee  Bsleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow; 
[any  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
[eet  Bod  agreeing  with  thine  infancy; 
n  t^hat  respect,  theo,  like  a  loving  cUld, 
hed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring, 
iecauae  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so  : 
'riends  should  asiKciate  frieoda  in  grief  and  woe. 
lid  him  ferewell,  commit  him  to  the  gra^Bi 
>o  him  that  kindness  and  take  leave  w  him. 

Boy,  O,  grandsire,  graudBire,  even  with  aU  my 

Vould  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  agHU  ! 
>,  Lord,  I  caonot  speak  to  him  for  weeping; 
■ly  tears  will  choke  me  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 
£nfGr  AUeTtdanU  vnCh  Aabon. 

J£Oman.  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes! 
live  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  bath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Luc.  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish 

rbere  let  him  stand,  and  rave,  and  cry  for  food : 
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If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  blm. 
For  the  ofTence  he  dies ;  this  is  our  doom. 
Some  stay  to  see  him  fasten'd  Id  the  earth. 
AaroTi.  Ah !  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  aod 

fuiy  dumb  I 
I  am  no  baby,  1,  that  with  base  prayers 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done: 
Ten  thousand  worse  thnn  ever  yet  I  did 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will : 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 

Lue.   Some  loving  fiiends  convey  the  emperor 

hence, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  fiiEher's  grave. 
My  &ther  and  Lavinia  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  honoehold's  monument : 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  fim'ral  rite,  nor  man  in  mourn&l  weeds. 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey : 
Her  life  was  beaatlike  and  devoid  of  pity. 


whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning : 
lliea,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  slate, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.       [Exeunt. 


PouQiw  Mmbsa,  Rome. 


NOTES  ON  TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


ACT  I.— ScBUE  I. 


•I 


"—my  SVCCI99ITI  tiilt"-^i.  e.  My  title  to  the  mc- 
reM$ion.  "  The  empire  being  elective  and  not  tucee$nvtt 
the  emperon  in  being  made  profit  of  their  own  times." — 
Ralkigh. 

"  Not  wrong  mine  age'^ — Satanunns  meant  his  senior- 
ity in  point  of  age.  In  a  subsequent  passage  Tamora 
ttpeaks  of  him  as  a  very  young  man. 

"  Cko$en  Andronicus,  tumamed  Piugf**  etc. 

The  name  of  the  Poet's  hero,  from  the  Greek,  would 
be  pronounced,  by  critically  accurate  classical  scholars, 
"  Andronicus,"  with  the  penultimate  accent;  and  it  is 
often  so  pronounced  when  it  occurs  elsewhere,  as  in  St. 
Paul's  "Epistles,"  or  as  the  name  of  the  first  Roman 
comic  writer,  (  Livius  Andronicus. )  But  the  author  of 
this  play  calls  his  hero,  throughout,  "  Andr6nicus." 
This  furnishes  some  additional  proof  that  the  .author  had 
not  that  high  classical  scholarship  ascribed  to  him  by 
Steyens,  as  far  above  the  range  of  Shakespeare's  ac- 
quirements. 

"  —  AcciTED  home" — ^i.  e.  Sent  for  home;  a  Latinism, 
like  many  of  Shakespeare's  words,  yet  not  peculiar  to 
this  place,  it  being  found  in  Wyatt,  Hall,  and  others. 

"  —  to  I  do  affy" — "  Affy  "  is  here  used  for  to  eonjide 
in:  a  sense  in  which  it  is  also  quoted  by  Ben  Jonson. 
But  in  H£NRT  VI.  the  same  wora  is  used  for  betroth,  as 
the  verb  of  qfiance. 

Scene  II. 

"  The  $elf'$ame  gods  that  amCd  the  queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of  $harp  revenge,*^  etc. 

This  refers  to  Hecuba's  revenge  upon  Polymnestor, 
king  of  Thrace,  who  had  slain  her  youngest  son.  The 
story  IB  told  in  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,'' (lib.  xii. :) — a 
book  familiar,  in  that  age,  in  the  original,  even  to  school- 
boys ;  and,  in  Arthur  Grolding's  spirited  translation,  to 
all  lovers  of  poetry  or  amusing  fiction.  The  incident 
had  also  passed  into  the  story-books  and  popular  poems 
of  the  Trojan  war.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  author  had  drawn  it  from  the  Greek 
of  Euripides's  "  Hecuba,"  which  was  not  then  translated. 

"  Patient  your$e1f  madam^ — As  a  verb ;  a  use  found 
in  other  old  plays. 

"  — outlive  thy  father  $  days, 
And  fame*  •  eternal  date"  etc. 

**  To  *  outlive'  an  '  eternal  date'  is,  though  not  philo- 
sophical, yet  poetical  sense.  He  vrishes  mat  her  life 
may  be  longer  than  his,  and  her  praise  lopger  than 
fiune." — Johnson. 

"  —  8olon^$  happineat" — The  maxim  alluded  to  is, 
that  no  man  can  be  pronounced  happy  before  his  death. 

"  This  PALLiAMSNT  of  white  and  spotlc$$  hue,*^  etc. 

Stevens  founds  on  this  word  an  argument  that  Shake- 
speare was  not  its  author,  as  "peUliametUf  for  ro6e,  is 
a  Latinism  not  met  with  elsewhere,  in  any  English 
writer,  ancient  or  modem,  though  it  must  have  orisi- 
nated  from  the  mint  of  a  scholar."  Perhaps  it  may  be 
rather  the  blunder  of  a  suoerficial  scholar  for  paluda- 
tnent — the  paludamentum  of  the  consuls  and  impertUort, 
when  in  military  command.  But  pallium,  the  pall  or 
official  attire  of  high  ecclesiastical  office,  was  a  word 
fumiliar  to  the  former  a^e  of  England ;  and  it  was  no 
high  eridonce  of  scholarship  to  fabricate  a  derivative  firom 
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this  source.  But,  certainly,  neither  this,  mr  tbe  (rk 
classical  materials  of  this  play,  indicate  as  much  isz.' 
iarity  with  the  Latin  as  do  many  of  the  poetical  phwa 
and  words  used  in  their  primitive  Latin  sense  dievb^ft 
by  Shakespeare,  with  as  much  taste  and  pred-iMa  4 
expression  as  originality. 

"  —  to  make  a  stalk" — A  "stale"  hereBp:ie<i 

stalking-horge.    To  make  a  "  stale"  of  any  ooe  sssy 

to  have  meant  to  make  them  an  object  of  modm 

The  common  text,  founded  on  the  second  folio,  ins- 

Wm  there  none  else  in  Rome,  to  mske  •  stale  a& 
But  Saturnine  t 

"  To  RUFFLi  f«  the  commonwealth*'— To  «  raffle  "«* 
to  be  tnmvlttiou*,  and  turbulent.  Thus  Baret:-"^ 
trouble  or  rujling  in  the  coftimon-weal :  proetUt.'' 

"  He  i$  not  with  hinuflf* — A  phrase  resembling  « 
idiomatic  expression,  "  He  is  beside  himself." 

"  The  Oreekg,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax"etc 
"  This  passage  alone  would  safficientW  coDvince  oe 
that  the  play  before  us  was  the  ^ivork  of  one  who  «3« 
conversant  with  the  Greeks  tragedies,  in  their  oriiri''. 
language.  We  have  here  a  plain  allusion  to  tbe  Aj^i 
of  Sopnocles,  of  which  no  tnmslation  was  extant  m  tzr 
time  of  Shakespeare.  In  that  piece  Agamenmoo  coo- 
sents  at  last  to  allow  A)ax  the  rites  of  sepaltare,  aad 
Ulysses  is  the  pleader  whose  argumenta  prevail  in  faror 
of  his  remains." — Stxvxns. 

The  reader  will  decide  for  himself  on  the  forces 
this  argument,  after  recollecting  how  all  tbe  chssc^ 
and  mythological  story  had  been  mixed  op,  in  \tno» 
forms,  with  the  popular  literature  of  the  age  of  Eli»- 
beth,  and  her  immediate  predecessors. 

"  — •  the$e  dreary  dumps"— This  word  affords  an  anis; 

ing  instance  of  change  in  the  use  and  astocisticn  oi 

words,  while  the  same  general  sense  is  retained.   It  ^ 

now  merely  buriesque,  or  somewhat  coarsely  coUoqiml 

In  its  primitive  sense,  a  "  dump"  meant  a  strain  of  md- 

ancholy  music,  and  was  afterwards  used  to  apaij  «»'' 

row  and  dejection ;  and  was  thus  applied  in  tbe  gn^^ 

passages  of  poetry.     J^mp,  dumps,  and  immfed,  ve 

found  thus  used  by  Lord  Surry,  Golding,  and  Speoier. 

Thus  Harrington,  m  his  "  Ariosto :" — 

The  fall  of  noble  Menodante'a  aon, 

Sbake  them  into  a  duwtpe,  and  make  tbtm  nd. 

Instead  of  the  "  dreary  dumps"  of  the  other  old  cop»» 

the  folio  has  "  sudden  dumps,"  which  may  be  s  misprioi 

for  "  sullen  dumps." 

"  —  you  have  pfny'd  your  prize*' — To  "  play  >  P"^ 
was  a  technical  term  in  the  ancient  fencing-KQooi*- 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"Clubs,  rfnA*"— Walter  Scott  has  taught  all  modf/ii 
readers  that  this  was  tiie  common  London  city  cry  apoo 
any  affray  in  tlie  streets,  by  which  the  citizens  of  Uo- 
don,  and,  esi)eciaUy  the  "London  apprentices,"  ^^ 
summoned  to  put  down  riot,  and  defend  the  city. 

"  —  «  DANCING  rapier"— k  light  kind  of  sword,  bk"* 
for  show  than  use,  which  was  worn  by  eentlemea,  even 
when  dancing,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetn.  So  in  .^^^^ 
Well  that  Knds  Well  : — 

^■^  no  stoord  worn 
Bat  one  to  dancB  wUl 

And  Greene,  in  his  **Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtis  •'" 
"  One  of  them  carrying  his  cattiiig  sword  of  cboOe^r  ^ 
other  his  daneing-rapieT  of  delight" 


NOTES  ON  TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


« 


—  more  water  glidetk  by  ihi  mill 
Than  KoU  the  miller  off    etc. 

T  here  is  a  Scottifth  proverb,  "  Mickle  water  goes  by 
9  viiiller  when  he  deeps."  (Nou  omnem  molUor  qua 
t^it  unda  videl,) 

**  —  easy  it  M 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shiyk,"  etc. 

T^liis  is  also  a  northern  proverb : — "  It  is  tafe  taking 
mMioe  of  n  cut  loaf."  A  "  shive,"  or  shieve,  was  a  com- 
uu  old  English  word  for  a  sHce. 

"  Per  StygOf  per  manes  veKor^ 

Tliese  BcrapB  of  Latin  are  taken,  though  not  exactly, 
3m  Seneca**  tragedies. 

SCRNK   III. 

•*  — iRHZRiT  »7" — "Inherit"  it  used,  as  in  the  Tem- 
SAT,  for  to  possesst  to  otm, 

**  —  as  many  urchiks"— i.  e.  Hedge-hogs. 

Scene  IV. 

**  A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole,**  etc. 

Old   naturalists  assert  that  there  is  a  gem  called  a 

fsrAunele,  which  emits  not  reflected  but  native  light. 

ioyle  believed  in  the  reality  of  its  existence.     It  is  often 

iliided  to  in  ancient  fable.     Thus,  in  the  **  Gesta  Ro- 

nanorum:" — "  He  farther  beheld'  and  saw  a  carbuncle, 

hfst  lighted  all  the  house"    And  Drayton,  in  the  "  Muse's 

Klymum  :"— 

If  tfast  admired  mighty  stone, 
The  oarbuneU  that's  named ; 
^Vhich  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 

And  radiancy  pjectrtfa. 
That  in  the  very  darkest  night 
The  eye  to  it  directeth. 

ACT  III.— ScEifE  I. 


"  They  would  not  mark  me :  oh,  if  they  did  hear, 
They  would  not  pity  me,"  etc. 

So  the  folio  of  1693.     The  quarto  of  1600— 

or,  ifttiey  didmark, 

Hey  would  not  pity  me ;  yet  plead  I  mus^ 
All  bootless  unto  them. 

The  quarto  of  1611  omits  "Yet  plead  I  must,"  but  re- 
tains *'  All  bootless  unto  them."  These  variations  are 
noted  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  cause  of  dif- 
fering from  some  other  editions,  not  because  the  altera- 
tions are  at  all  important. 

"  —  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts" — This 
phrase,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  mere  common- 
places of  poetical  phraseology,  is  remarkable  as  being 
fdso  found  in  Shakespeare's  Vxifus  and  Adonis  ;  afford- 
ing  some  corroboration,  however  slight,  of  the  opinion 
of  the  common  origin  of  that  poem  and  this  tragedy. 

"  As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss !" 
The  commentators  explain  this  as  referring  only  to 
the  Limbus  Patrum,  where  the  school-diWnes  taught 
that  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  were  detained.  This  is 
not  precisely  accurate.  The  doctrine  of  the  school- 
men, which  had  passed  into  the  general  belief  of  the 
middle  ages,  considered  the  Limbus  as  comprehending 
all  those  middle  states  of  the  invisible  world,  as  Purga- 
tory, and  the  Limbos,  where  the  patriarchs  and  uubap- 
tized  infants  were  respectively  detained.  To  this  popu- 
lar opinion  added  a  Limbus  fatuorum,  or  fool's  paraaise— 
a  notion  afterwards  used  by  Milton.  The  word  "  Limbo  " 
soon  acquired  the  sense  of  a  prison,  or  place  of  restraint, 
as  it  is  still  used  ludicrously.  But  it  had  at  first  no  asso- 
ciation of  that  nature.  Shakespeare  more  than  once  re- 
fers to  these  opinions. 

"  —  <A«  enemas  castle" — Theobald  changed  this  to 
casque.  Knight  thinks  it  is  put  for  stronghold,  power. 
Rut  it  would  rather  seem  to  refer  to  the  ancient  castle- 
helmet,  so  called  in  corruption  of  the  old  French  cos* 

quetel. 


ACT  IV.— Scene  1. 

"  —  note  how  she  qvoTSs  the  leaves" — i.  e.  (^serves ; 
searches  through. 

"  Magni  Dominator  poli,"  eto. 

This  is  a  variation,  like  a  quotation  from  memoir,  of 
the  passage  in  Seneca^s  tragedy  of  "  Hypolytus,  be- 
ginnmg,  **  Afagne  Regnator  Deum;"  bemg  the  excla- 
mation of  Hvpolytus  when  his  step-mother,  Phoedra, 
discloses  to  him  her  incestuous  passion. 

*•  —  the  woful  FKRF." — "  Fere,"  or  pheere,  is  a  com- 

e  anion,  and  is  found  in  old  poets,  used  sometimes  for 
usbaud,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Chaucer,  for  the  wife. 

Scene  II. 

''Gramerct,  lovely  Lucius" — ^i.  e.  Many  thanks; 
much  obliged — a  form  of  tiianks  contracted  from  the  old 
French  grand  merd.  Chaucer  uses  it  in  its  original 
form—"  grand  mercy." 

"  Ay,  just  a  verse  in  Horace" — i.  e.  Merely  a  verse 
in  Horace.  The  punctuation  of  all  the  modem  editions, 
except  those  of  Knight,)  which  properly  retain  the  old 
poiutmg,)  is,  **  Ay,  just !  A  verse,"  etc.  But  tiie  other 
mode  conveys  more  distinctly  Aaron's  contempt  of  the 
dullness  of  the  princes.  Besides,  "just,"  in  the  sense  of 
true,  strikes  me  as  more  modem  than  the  date  of  this  play. 

"  —  a  young  lad  framed  of  another  lker" — A  word 
once  of  frequent  use  for  complexion,  colour.  There  was 
another  old  word,  of  the  same  sound  and  spelling,  bnt 
of  different  derivation,  and  meaning  leer,  or  lere — (i.  e. 
learning.) 

"—PACK  with  him" — i.  e.  Contrive;  arrange  to- 
gether. It  seems  to  have  been  used  to  impl^  "  insidious 
contrivance  of,  or  with,  several  persons;"  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  still  say,  "  a  packed  jury." 

Scene  III. 

"  —  the  TRIBUNAL  Plibs" — This  may  be  either  a 
misprint  for  Tribunus  Plebis,  or  intendea  as  an  illiterate 
man*s  blunder  as  to  the  same  officer. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  EGAL  justice" — As  the  original  has  "egal"  for 
equal,  a  form  of  the  word  in  use  at  the  time,  it  seems 
proper  not  to  change  it  to  the  more  modem  word,  as 
many  editors  do ;  for  it  is  not  a  mere  mode  of  spelling, 
but  a  variation  of  the  word  itself,  and  with  another 
sound. 

"  —  go  succxssamtlt" — So  in  all  old  copies ;  altered 
by  Stevens,  and  othen,  to  successfully,  as  a  mere  error 
or  the  press.  It  is  retained  here,  as  perhaps  intended 
to  express  another  shade  of  meaning. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

"  Get  me  a  ladder" — These  wotds  are  given  to  the 
Moor  here,  as  in  all  the  old  editions,  and  are  in  the  spirit 
of  the  character: — "Let  me  be  hung,  and  save  the 
child."  The  mass  of  later  editions  follow  Theobald,  in 
giving  the  words  to  Lucius. 

"  —  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies'' — This  phrase,  like 
the  holy  water  and  tapera  at  a  wedding,  in  tne  firat  act, 
die  Limbo,  the  ruined  monastery,  ana  the  '*  mournful 
bell"  ringing  at  funerals,  are  all  among  the  wide  devi- 
ations from  strict  classical  propriety,  such  as  Shakespeare 
often  made,  bnt  were  not  so  likely  to  have  proceeded  froqi 
the  learned  Grecian,  to  whom  some  of  his  critics  have 
thought  fit  to  ascribe  this  play. 

*'  As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head,"  eto. 
An  allusion  to  bull-dogs ;  whose  generosity  and  cour- 
age are  always  shown  by  meeting  the  buU  in  front 

amongst  ibe  dogs  and  heiires  he  goes, 

Where,  while  he  skipping  cries— 7o  head,— to  head. 

JoHNSOV. 
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Bring  down  the  itemT*— It  appear*  from  this  that 
Aaron  hid  actually  mounted  the  ladder  and  spoke  from 
jty  m  the  old  English  fashion  of  Tybom  exeoations. 

SCEIIE  II. 

"  —  Rapin z  and  Murtker" — "  Rapine"  is  nsed  as  sy- 
nonymoos  with  rap^^  and  not  in  its  modem  sense.  Old 
Gower,  also,  so  employs  the  word. 

"  —  look  that  ffm  biwl  then  fast*'— Then  is  a  stage- 
direction  here — Exeunt.  They  perhaps  go  within  me 
curtains  of  the  secondary  stage,  so  that  the  oloody  scene 
may  be  yeilod. 

—  of  ike  patie  a  coFTiif" — i.  e.  The  erusi  of  a  raised 
term  of  art  in  the  old  English  kitchen. 

ScEIlE   III. 

—  break  ike  parle" — ^i.  e.  Begin  the  parley;  in  the 
that  we  still  say,  "He  breaks  hu  mind" — to 

**  break  a  matter  to  one." 

"  Was  it  well  done  ofrask  VirgininSf*  etc. 

Here  is  again  one  of  those  errors  which  a  well-read 
scholar  was  not  likely  to  fall  into.  Virginius  did  not 
slay  his  daughter  because  she  was  stsined,  etc.,  but  to 
save  her  fixim  pollution. 

"  LveiuSf  all  kajl^  Rome's  royal  empertfr'*  etc. 

"  This  line,  and  the  concluding  line  of  Marcus's  speech, 
are  given  to  the  people — 'Romans'— by  the  modem 
editors,  against  the  authority  of  the  original  copies. 
Marons  is  the  tribune  of  the  people,  and  speaks  autnori- 
tatively  what  'the  common  voice'  has  required." — 
Kmight. 

"  —  gi^^  "»«  A'«  awhile^ — ^To  "  cry  atm,"  m  has  been 
elsewhere  observed  in  this  edition,  was  a  popular  phrase, 
introduced  from  the  ancient  universal  practice  of  arch- 
ery, and  has  become  obsolete  as  that  has  gone  out 
of  use.  It  meant  to  encourage ;  so  to  ''^ve  aim"  was 
to  direct;  neither  of  which  senses  seem  m  the  least  ap- 
propriate here.  Unless  there  was  some  other  colloquial 
use  of  the  phrase,  now  forgotten,  equivalent  to  **  give 
me  leave"  *'aim"  may  here  be  a  typographical  error 
for  room;  as  Lucius  says,  in  the  next  line  but  one, 
"  stand  all  aloof." 

"Her  life  was  biastlikk" — So  in  the  folios;  the 
quartos,  beastly.  The  former  is  most  in  the  quaint  taste 
of  the  times. 


Although  Titus  Ardroicicus  is  a  play  which,  had  it 
oome  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  some  secondary  dra- 
matist of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  would  have  tak«n  its  place 
quietly  with  the  dramatic  literature  of  that  date,  by  the 
Side  of  Feele,  Middleton,  etc.,  its  extravagances  all  for- 
gotten, and  its  beauties  now  and  then  selected  or  quoted ; 
88  it  is,  it  is  mrely  mentioned  by  a  critic,  but  in  terms 
of  unqualified  disgust.  But,  groat  as  its  faults  are,  it 
certainly  had  once  the  merit  of^leasing  the  public  taste, 
even  after  Shakespeare  had  habituated  it  to  nobler  food. 
It  is,  therefore,  at  least  worth  transient  inquiry,  what 
the  prevailing  sentiment  or  feeling  in  it  may  be  to 
which  it  owed  its  interest  and  power.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, refrain  from  selecting  a  part  of  Frtoz  Horn's  imagi- 
native and  somewhat  mystical  criticism,  which,  if  it 
"  finds  in  Shakespeare  more  than  Shakespeare  meant," 
yet  rightly  indicates  the  real  pervading  feeling  of  the 
piece,  ana  the  effect  it  leaves  on  the  mind.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  Horn's  argument  retts  upon  the 
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sumption  that  the  piece  is  thnmgboat  tiie  entire  ccb 
position  of  the  '*  youth  Shakespeare." 

The  translation  is  from  one  of  the  cootribatars  to  !:> 
"  Pictorial"  Shakispkarc.  The  work  from  which  it  ^ 
extracted  is  Horn's  "  Shakespeare's  Dramas  Illustraied.* 
(5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1831 ;)— a  series  of  essays  mmotrT 
analyzing  the  several  characters,  and  ■nmmSwg  op  <jk. 
governing  characteristics  of  each  phiy : — 

"  A  mediocre,  poor,  and  tame  nature jEnd«  tf  sel/'evLi 
It  soon  arrives,  when  it  endeavoois  earnestly,  at  a  kso«]- 
edge  of  what  it  can  accomplish,  and  what  it  cannoL  W 
poetical  tones  are  single  and  gentle  spring-breathiiu:i: 
with  which  we  are  well  pleased,  bat  whiui  pass  o"- 
us  almost  trackless.  A  very  difierent  r^mba*  has  Xir 
higher  and  richer  nature  to  maintiiin  inrith  itself:  sad 
the  more  splendid  the  peace,  and  the  brighter  the  ckv- 
ness,  which  it  reaches  through  this  conobat,  the  mar? 
monstrous  the  fight  which  must  have  been  inceaasotiT 
maintained. 

**  Let  us  consider  the  richest  and  moot  powerful  por:z 
nature  that  the  world  has  ever  yet  aeen ;  let  as  oa- 
sider  Shakespeare,  as  boy  and  youtk^  in  his  circamsmbed 
external  situation, — without  one  discriminating  hraaL 
without  a  patron,  without  a  teacher, — ^witboat  the  po*- 
session  of  ancient  or  modem  langnagea,-^n  his  Iomc- 
ness  at  Stratford,  following  an  nncoi^enial  empkiymeist : 
and  then,  in  the  strange  whirl  of  the  ao-cdlle«l  eress 
world  of  London,  contending  for  long  yeara  with  uo^ 
vourable  circumstanoesy-oin  wearisome  mtertomse  vsra. 
this  great  world,  which  is,  however,  often  Ibond  to  be 
little ; — but  also  with  nature,  with  himself,  and  wia 
God : — What  materials  for  the  deepest  oontem{dstioa  * 
This  rich  nature,  thus  ciroumstanced,  desires  to  explsa 
the  enigma  of  the  human  being  and  the  sarrDundic; 
world.  But  it  is  not  yet  discloMd  to  himself.  OofiT: 
he  to  wait  for  this  ripe  time  before  he  ventares  to  in- 
matiseT  Let  us  not  demand  anything  saperhmnaB: 
for,  through  the  expression  of  error  in  son?,  will  he  fi?d 
what  accelerates  the  truth ;  and  well  for  him  that  be  b» 
no  other  sins  to  answer  for  than  poetical  ones,  wbica 
later  in  life  he  has  atoned  for  by  me  most  glorious  ex- 
cellences ! 

"  The  elegiac  tone  of  his  juvenile  poems  allows  us  to 
imagine  very  deep  passions  m  the  youthful  Sfaakeapearr. 
But  this  single  tone  was  not  long  sufficient  for  him.    H« 
soon  desired,  frtim  that  stase '  vnuch  signifies  the  world.' 
(an  expression  that  Schiller  might  propcnfy  hare  za- 
vented  for  Shakespeare,)  to  speak  aloud  what  the  worid 
seemed  to  him, — to  him,  the  youth  who  was  not  jet 
able  thoroughly  to  penetrate  this  seeming.     Can  tisen 
be  here  a  want  of  colossal  errors  T     Not  merely  sing^ 
errors.     No :  we  should  have  a  whole  drama  whkh  ii 
diseased  at  its  very  root, — which  rests  upon  one  8ui£:ie 
monstrous  error.     Such  a  drama  is  this  Titus.    The 
Poet  had  here  nothing  less  in  his  mind  than  to  give  a* 
a  grand  Doomsday-drama.     But  what,  as  a  man»  was 
possible  to  him  in  Lkar,  the  youth  could  not  accom- 
plish.    He  gives  us  a  tora-to-pieces  world,  about  which 
Fate  wanders  like  a  bloodthirsty  Uon,--or  as  a  morr 
refined  and  more  cruel  tiger,  tearing  mankind,  good 
and  evil  alike,  and  blindly  treading  down  everj  flower 
of  joy.     Nevertheless  a  better  feeling  reminds  him  thst 
some  repose  must  be  given ;  but  he  is  not  sufficientij 
confident  of  this,  and  what  he  does  in  this  r^ard  is  of 
little  power.    The  personages  of  the  piece  are  not 
merely  heathens,  but  most  of  them  embittered  and 
blind  m  their  heathenism :  and  only  some  single  a^irs- 
tions  of  something  bettor  can  arise  from  a  few  ot  the 
best  among  them ; — aspirations  which  are  breathed  m 
gently  as  scarcely  to  be  neard  amidst  die  cries  of  deKie- 
ration  from  the  oloody  waves  that  roar  almost  de^a- 
ingly." 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


SKETCH    OP   THE    HISTORY    OF    CRITICAL    OPINION    TOUCHING     THE     MERITS 

AND    AUTHORSHIP    OP    THIS    PLAY ITS   CHARACTERISTICS   AND  VARIETY 

OP    MANNER ^PROBABLE    CAl^SES    OP    THIS    VARIETY,    ETC. 


T 


I  HE  litenuy  history  of  thiB  play,  and  of  the  varying  critical  opinions  respecting  it,  is 
curious.  Pericles  was  a  very  popular  play  during  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  dramatio 
career ;  it  was  often  acted  at  the  "  Globe/'  by  the  company  in  which  he  had  an  interest, 
where  (from  the  frequency  of  contemporary  allusions  to  it)  it  seems  to  have  been  what  is 
now  called  a  tiock  plaf.  Two  successive  editions  of  it,  in  the  small  quarto  pamphlet  form, 
then  in  use  for  such  publications,  were  published  during  his  life,  and  two  or  more  within 
a  few  years  after  his  death,  (1619  and  1630,)  all  bearing  his  name  as  the  author.  It  was, 
however,  not  contained  in  the  first  folio  collection  of  his  dramatic  works,  in  1623.  It  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  collection  known  as  the  f*  third  folio,"  in  1684.  During  the  whole 
of  that  centuty,  there  appears  abundant  contemporary  evidence  that  Pericles  was  indeed, 
as  its  title-pages  assert  it  to  have  been,  a  "  much-admired  play."  Ben  Jonson  growled  at  it 
as  "  a  mouldy  tale,"  made  up  of  "  scraps  out  of  every  dish."  But  this  was  when,  prematurely  old,  poor,  and  mor- 
tified at  public  ii\justice,  he  poured  forth  his  "just  indignation  at  the  vulgar  censure  of  his  play,  by  malicious  spec- 
tators ;"  and  in  doing  so  he  bears  strong  testimony  that  the  public  judgment  as  to  Pericles  was  the  reverse  of  his 
o^vn — that  it  "  kept  up  the  play-club,"  and  was  the  &vourite  dramatic  repast  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  "  well-or- 
dered banquet,"  in  what  he  denounced  as  "  a  loathsome  age,"  when — 

sweepings  do  as  well 

As  the  best-orderea  meal ; 

For  who  the  relish  of  such  gaests  would  fit; 

Needs  set  them  but  the  alms-basket  of  wit 

(BsN  Jonson's  "Otkto  HimH^T*—'*  CbfM^  2mm  the  loathed  tta^e,^  ttc) 

Ben's  frank  and  friendly  admonitor,  the  moralist  Owen  Feltham,  replies  by  reminding  him,  that  there  were 
scenes  and  jokes  in  his  own  unfortunate  play,  (the  "  New  Inn,")  that — 

throw  a  stain 

lliroagfa  an  the  unlikely  plot»  and  do  displease 
As  deep  as  PericUt  ,• — 

thus  giving  an  additiunal  testimony  that  the  &ults  of  Pericles  did  not  escape  the  critical  eye,  while  they  pleased 

the  many.    Thus  it  kept  possession  of  the  stage  until  the  days  of  Addison,  when  Pericles  was  one  of  the  fevoiyite 

parts  of  Betterton.     Dryden,  who  lived  near  enough  the  author's  time  to  have  learned  the  stage  tradition  from 

contemporaries,  while  he  evidently  perceived  the  imperfections  of  this  piece,  never  doubted  its  authenticity,  and 

accounted  for  its  inferiority  to  the  greater  tragedies,  by  considering  them  the  consequences  of  the  author's  youthful 

inexpepence : — 

Shakespeare's  own  muse  his  PerieUs  first  bore ; 
The  Pnnce  of  Tyre  was  older  ftan  the  Moor: 
'Tis  miracle  to  see  a  first  good  play ; 
All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas  day. 

(Prologue  to  Davenant*i  "  Circe,**  1675.) 

This  was  in  1675,  and  the  reputation  of  Pericles,  and  its  unquestioned  filiation  as  by  Shakespeare,  remained  undis* 
turbed  until  Howe's  edition,  in  1709.     Bowe  had,  upon  some  theory  of  his  own,  adopted  the  wild  idea  that  Shake- 
speare, by  the  pure  force  of  genius,  attained  at  once  to  his  highest  excellence,  without  passing  through  the  ordinary 
apprenticeship  even  of  self-formed  authors,  in  acquiring  the  command  of  words,  style,  versification  and  invention, 
as  well  as  taste,  skill  and  judgment,  by  persevering  trid  and  experience.     He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  *'  per- 
haps we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginnings,  tike  those  of  other  authors,  among  their  least  perfect  writings:  art  had 
so  little  and  nature  so  large  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that,  for  aught  I  know,  the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they 
were  the  most  vigorous,  and  had  the  most  fire  and  strength  of  imagination  in  them,  were  the  best."    In  consonance 
with  this  notice,  he  seems  to  have  rejected  the  traditional  opinion  that  Pericles  was  "  a  performance  of  the  Poet's 
youth,"  and  instead  of  it  makes  the  assertion  ^t  "  it  is  owned  that  some  part  of  Pericles  was  written  by  him, 
particularly  the  last  scene ;"  thus  intimating  that  the  rest  was  from  an  inferior  hand.    He  accordingly  omitted  the 
play  in  his  editions,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  next  succeeding  editors.    Pope's  edition  was  the  next  in 
order,  and  the  poet-critic,  in  his  pre&ce,  made  "  no  doubt  that  these  wretched  ptaye,  *  Pericles,'  *  Locrine,'  *  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,'  etc.,  etc.,  cannot  be  admitted  as  his."    On  the  authority  of  these  two  poets,  and  especially  of  Pope,  whom 
his  admiring  firiend  and  successor  in  the  editorial  chair,  Warburton,  praised  for  his  skill  in  selecting  Shakespeare's 
genuine  passages  and  works  from  the  spurious  ones,  Pericles  was  summarily  ejected  from  all  the  succeeding 
editions,  those  of  Warburton,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Johnson,  as  well  as  the  common  popular  editions,  with- 
out comment ;  so  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  it  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
admirers  of  Shakespeare.    Even  Theobald,  the  bitter  enemy  and  often  the  sagacious  corrector  of  Pope,  did  not 
venture  to  dissent  from  the  general  decision,  though  he  perceived  and  acknowledged  in  the  play  the  traces  of  the 
master's  hand.     During  this  period,  Pericles  was  noticed  by  critics  and  writers  upon  the  English  drama,  only  as 
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a  play  once  erroneonsly  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  and  was  as  little  known  among  literary  men  as  any  of  the  plays 
of  the  secondary  dramatists  of  the  same  age,  who  have  since  been  made  £uniliar,  at  least  by  name  and  in  quotation, 
oy  the  brilliant  conmients  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  and  the  large  use  made  of  them  by  the  commentators. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  Pkricl£s  appeared  in  the  editions  of  Malone,  and  in  those  of  Johnson  and  Stevens, 
after  the  associations  of  these  two  critics.     This  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  maintained  by  Malone. 
'  who  had  the  courage  to  assert  and  support  by  argument,  that  "  Pkriclis  was  the  entire  work  of  Shakesueare,  and 
one  of  his  earliest  compositions."    Stevens,  on  the  other  hand,  resolutely  maintained : — 

"  The  drama  before  us  contains  no  discrimination  of  manners,  (except  in  the  comic  dialogues,)  very  few  traces 

t  of  original  thought,  and  is  evidently  destitute  of  that  intelligence  and  UAeful  knowledge  that  pervade  even  tl^ 

meanest  of  Shakespeare's  undisputed  performances.     To  speak  more  plainly,  it  is  neither  enricoed  by  the  gema 

that  sparkle  throudi  the  rubbish  of  Lovk's  Labour's  Lost,  nor  the  good  sense  which  so  often  fertilizes  the  barren 

fable  of  the  Two  Gentlkmen  of  Verona.     Pericles,  in  short,  is  little  more  than  a  string  of  adventures  so  nume> 

•  rous,  so  inartificially  crowded  together,  and  so  far  removed  from  probability,  tl^t,  in  my  private  judgment,  I  moA 

.  acquit  even  the  irregular  and  lawless  Shakespeare  of  having  constructed  the  fiibric  of  tne  drama,  raongh  he  has 

certainly  bestowed  some  decoration  on  its  parts.     Yet  even  this  decoration,  like  embroidery  on  a  blanket,  only 

serves  by  contrast  to  expose  the  meanness  of  the  original  materials.    That  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  have  their  ine- 

Suahties  likewise,  is  sumciently  understood ;  but  they  are  still  the  inequalities  of  Shakespeare.     He  may  occasaon- 
Uy  be  absurd,  but  is  seldom  foolish ;  he  may  be  censured,  but  can  rarely  be  despised. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  nlot  of  Shakespeare's  formation,  (or  even  adoption  from  preceding  plays  or  novels,) 
in  which  the  nu^jority  of  the  characters  are  not  so  well  connected,  and  so  necessary  in  respect  of  each  other,  that 
they  proceed  in  combination  to  the  end  of  the  story ;  unless  the  story  (as  in  the  cases  of  Autigonus  and  Mercutio) 
requires  the  interposition  of  death.     In  Pericles  tbis  continuity  is  wanting : — 

— —  diajectas  molei,  svolsaqoe  mxIs 
Saxa  Tides ; 

and  even  with  the  aid  of  Gower  the  scenes  are  rather  loosely  tacked  together,  than  closely  interwoven.  We  see 
no  more  of  Antiochus  after  his  first  appearance.  His  anonymous  daugnter  utters  but  one  unintelligible  couplet, 
and  then  vanishes.  Simonides  likewise  is  lost  as  soon  as  the  marriage  of  Thaisa  is  over ;  and  die  punishment  of 
Cleon  and  his  wife,  which  poetic  justice  demanded,  makes  no  part  of  the  action,  but  is  related  in  a  kind  of  epilogue 
by  Gower.  This  w  at  least  a  practice  which  in  no  instance  has  received  the  sanction  of  Shakespeare.  From  soch 
deficiency  of  mutual  interest,  and  liaUon  among  the  personages  of  the  drama,  I  am  further  strengthened  in  m^  be- 
lief that  our  great  Poet  bad  no  share  in  constructing  it  Dr.  Johnson  lon^  ago  observed  that  his  real  power  la  not 
seen  in  the  splendour  of  particular  passages,  but  in  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenour  of  his  dialogue ;  and 
■when  it  becomes  necessaiy  for  me  to  quote  a  decision  lounded  on  com]^rehensive  views,  I  can  appeal  to  none  in 
which  I  should  more  implicitly  confide.  Gower  relates  the  story  of  Pericles  in  a  manner  not  qmte  so  desultory ; 
and  yet  such  a  tale  as  that  of  Prince  Appolyn,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  would  hardly  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
any  playwright,  except  one  who  was  quite  a  novice  in  the  rules  of  his  art." 

In  this  view  Malone  finally  acquiesced,  in  substance,  though,  with  great  truth  and  good  taste,  still  insisting 
tliat^ 

**  The  wildness  and  irregularity  of  the  fable,  the  aitless  conduct  of  the  piece,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  poetry, 
'may  be  all  accounted  for,  by  supposing  it  either  his  first  or  one  of  his  earliest  essays  in  dramatic  composition.'' 

Stevens's  decision  long  remained  unquestioned;  both  as  to  the  point  of  Shakespeare's  share  of  authorship,  and 
the  poetic  merits  of  the  drama  itself;  and  it  has  recently  received  more  authority  for  having  been  substantially  re- 
aiBrmed  by  Mr.  Hallam : — "  From  the  poverty  and  bad  management  of  the  fable,  the  want  of  eflTective  and  disttit- 
guis^ble  character,  and  the  general  feebleness  of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  I  should  not  believe  the  structure  to  hare 
been  Shakespeare's.  But  (he  adds)  many  passages  are  far  more  in  his  manner  than  in  that  of  any  contemporary 
writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  extrinsic  testimony,  though  not  conclusive,  being  of  some  value,  1 
should  not  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  Stevens  and  Malone,  that  it  was  in  *  no  inconsiderable  degree  repaired 
and  improved  by  his  hand.' "  {Literature  of  Europe.)  He  elsewhere  insists,  that  "  the  play  is  full  of  evident 
marks  of  an  inferior  hand."  Other  modem  critics,  of  nearly  as  high  name,  have  gone  still  further  in  censure :  W. 
'Gifford,  for  example,  rejects  and  brands  the  play  as  "  the  worthless  Pericles." 

This  sweeping,  unqualified  censure  was  amusingly  counterbalanced  by  as  unqualified  an  expression  of  admira- 
lion,  by  William  Gbdwin — a  writer  whose  political  ethics  and  metaphysics,  full  of  the  boldest  opinions,  expressed 
in  the  most  startling  and  paradoxical  form,  had  prepared  the  public  to  expect  similar  extravagances  on  all  other 
subjects,  and  had  thus  taken  away  much  of  the  weight  of  his  literary  judgments.  Yet  these  judgments  are  in  fact 
entitled  to  all  the  weight  due  to  a  writer  of  genius, — manifesting  on  all  such  subjects  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  in  its  whole  range,  guided  by  a  pure  taste,  and  a  quick  and  deep  sensibility  to  every  form 
of  beauty.  In  his  "  Life  of  Chaucer,"  incidentally  speaking  of  Pericles,  he  designates  it  as  ''  a  beautiful  dranm," 
"  which  in  sweetness  of  manner,  delicacy  of  description,  truth  of  feeling,  and  natural  ease  of  language,  would  do 
honour  to  the  greatest  author  that  ever  existed."  Since  that  period,  many  others  have  been  more  disposed  to 
dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Pericles — the  existence  of  which  few  now  deny — than  upon  its  many  defects,  to  wbich 
none  but  a  blind  idolater  of  the  great  bard  can  close  his  eyes.  Accordingly  its  merits  have  been  vindicated  by  the 
modem  continental  critics,  and  by  several  of  the  later  English  ones ;  as  by  Franz  Horn,  Ulrici,  Knight,  Dr.  Drake, 
and  especially  by  Mr.  Proctor,  (Barry  Cornwall,)  in  a  long  and  admirable  note,  in  his  memoir  of  Ben  Jonson,  pre- 
fixed to  Moxon's  edition  of  Jonson's  works,  (1838.)  (See  extracts  in  notes  to  this  edition.)  Barry  Cornwall 
roundly  charges  the  preceding  critics  (from  Pope  to  GifTord)  with  having  condemned  Pericles  unread ;  while  he 
proves  that  "  the  merit  and  style  of  the  work  sufficiently  denote  the  author" — that  author  of  whom  he  eloquent! j 
aays,  that  he  "  was  and  is,  bevond  all  competition,  the  greatest  Poet  that  the  worid  has  ever  seen.     He  is  die 
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;reateat  in  general  power,  and  greatest  in  style,  which  is  symbol  or  evidence  of  power.  For  the  motion  of  vers^ 
iorresponds  with  the  power  of  the  poet ;  as  the  swell  and  tumolt  of  the  -sea  answer  to  the  winds  that  call  them  ap. 
•^roixi  IL.KAR  down  to  Pericles,  there  ought  to  be  no  mistake  between  Shakespeare  and  any  other  writer."— > 
Menuyir  of  Ben  JonaoHf  xxxi.) 

The  **  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law"  has  been  exemplified  and  commemorated,  in  a  large  and  closely  printed 
k'olumey  containing  nothing  but  the  mere  titles  of  legal  decisions,  once  acknowledged  as  law,  and  since  reyersed 
or  contradicted,  as  "  cases  overruled,  doubted,  or  denied."  The  decisions  of  the  critical  tribunals  would  furnish 
tnateriala  for  a  much  larger  work;  and  Shakespearian  criticiam,  by  itself,  would  supply  an  ample  record  of  varying 
or  overruled  judgments.  Those  on  the  subject  of  Pxriclxs  alone  would  constitute  a  large  title  in  the  collection; 
and,  as  a  slight  contribution  to  such  compilation,  I  have  thrown  together,  at  the  end  of  the  notes  to  this  pjay,  some 
of  the  judgments  and  dicta  of  the  principal  critical  authorities,  upon  the  long-controverted  questions  connected  with 
this  tragedy. 

Yet,  in  the  play  itself  may  be  found  some  foundation  for  all  and  each  of  those  opinions,  though  least  for  the  hast)' 
and  vague  censures  of  Pope  and  Gifford.    The  play  is  awkwardly  and  unskilfully  constructed,  being  on  the  plaii 
of  the  old  legendary  drama,  when  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  put  some  popular  narrative  into  action,  with  little 
attempt  at  a  condensed  and  sustained  continuous  interest  in  the  plot  or  its  personages.    It  rambles  along  through 
.  the  period  of  two  generations,  without  any  attempt  at  the  artist-like  management  of  a  similar  duration  in  the  Win- 
ter's  Tale,  by  breaking  up  the  story  into  parts,  and  making  the  one  a  natural  sequel  to  the  other,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  uniform  contintiity.of  interest  throughout  both.    The  story  itself  is  extravagant,  and  its  denouemeiU  ia  caused 
by  the  aid  of  the  heathen  mythology,  which,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  elsewhere,  {Introductory  Re- 
mark* to  Ctmbelims,)  every  mind,  tFomed  under  modem  associations  and  habits  of  thought,  feels  as  repugnant  to 
dramatic  truth,  and  at  once  refiises  to  lend  to  it  that  transient  conventional  belief  so  necessary  to  any  degree  of 
illusion  or  interest,  and  so  readily  given  to  shadowy  superstitions  of  other  kinds,  as  ghosts,  witches,  and  fairies, 
more  akin  to  our  general  opinions,  or  more  familiar  to  our  childhood.     A  still  greater  defect  than  this  is  one  rare 
indeed  in  any  thing  from  Shakespeare's  mind — ^the  vagueness  and  meagemess  of  the  characters,  undistinguished 
by  any  of  that  portrait-like  individuality  which  gives  life  and  reality  to  the  humblest  personages  of  his  scene. 
Thence,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  particular  parts,  there  results  a  general  feebleness  of  effect  in  the  whole.    The 
versification  is,  in  general,  singularly  halting  and  uncouth,  and  the  style  is  sometimes  creeping  and  sometimes 
extravagant. 

From  these  circumstances,  if,  at  the  time  when  Pericles  was  excluded  from  the  ordinary  editions,  its  place  had 
been  supplied  by  a  prose  outline  of  the  story,  with  occasional  specimens  of  the  dialogue,  such  as  Voltaire  gave  of 
J  u  LIU  s  C  A8AR,  selected  only  from  the  most  extravagant  passages,  there  would  be  little  hesitation  in  denying  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  play  to  be  Shakespeare's,  or  in  allowing  that  it  bore  "  evident  marks  of  an  inferior  hand." 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  much  to  please,  to  surprise,  to  affect,  and  to  delight.    The  introduction  of  old 
Grower,  linking  togethe ;  the  broken  action,  by  his  antiquated  legendary  narrative,  is  original  and  pleasing.    The 
very  first  scenes  have  nere  and  there  some  passages  of  sudden  and  unexpected  grandeur,  and  the  later  acts  bear 
everywhere  the  very  "  form  and  pressure"  of  Shakespeare's  mind.    Yet  it  is  observable,  that  wherever  we  meet 
him,  in  his  own  unquestionable  person,  it  is  not  as  the  poetic  Shakespeare  of  the  youthful  comedies,  but  with  the 
port  and  style  of  the  author  of  Lear  aud  Cordelia.    Indeed,  the  scene  in  the  last  act,  of  Pericles's  recognition  of 
his  daughter,  recalls  strongly  the  touching  passages  of  Cordelia's  filial  love,  and  Lear's  return  to  reason,  by  a  resem> 
blance,  not  so  much  of  situation  or  language,  as  of  spirit  and  feeling.    The  language  and  s^le  of  these  nobler  pas- 
sages are  peculiarly  Shakespearian,  and,  as  Mr.  Hallam  justly  observes,  "  of  the  Poet's  later  manner."    They  have 
bis  emphatic  mode  of  employing  the  plainest  and  most  homely  words  in  the  highest  and  most  poetical  sense, — \a& 
original  compounds,  his  crowded  magnificence  of  gorgeous  imagery,  interspersed  with  the  simplest  touches  of 
living  nature.    Thus,  when  Pericles  retraces  his  lost  wife's  features  in  his  recovered  child : — 


My  dearest  wife  wag  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 

My  daughter  might  have  been ;  my  queen's  square  brows, 

Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 

As  silver- voiced ;  her  eyes  as  Jewel-like, 

And  cas'd  as  richly ;  in  pace  anotiier  Jnno,  etc.— C<<e<  v.  acene  I.) 

Here,  too,  we  find  his  peculiar  mode  of  stating  and  enforcing  general  truths — not  in  didactic  digression,  but  a» 
iuterwm'en  with  and  growing  out  of  the  incidents  or  passing  emotions  of  the  scene.  (See  note,  act  L  scene  1.) 
Taking  these  characteristics  into  view,  and  these  alone,  the  play  must  be  pronounced  worthy  of  all  the  praise  be- 
Btowed  by  Gkxiwin.  If  then  we  were  to  reverse  the  experiment  just  suggested,  .upon  the  supposed  reader  who 
knows  no  more  of  Pericles  than  that  it  is  a  play  which  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  Shakespeare,  and  to  place 
before  him  a  prose  abstract  of  the  plot,  interspersed  with  large  extracts  firom  the  finer  passages,  he  would  surely 
wonder  why  there  could  have  been  a  moment's  hesitation  in  placing  Pericles  by  the  side  of  CriiBELiifE  and  the 
Wintkr's  Tale. 

There  are  two  different  solutions  of  these  contradictory  phenomena,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  with  confidence. 
which  is  the  true  one.  The  first  hypothesis  is  founded  upon  the  old  traditionary  opmion,  that  Pericles,  in  its 
original  form,  was  one  of  the  author^s  earliest  dramatic  essays,  perhaps  an  almost  boyish  work ;  but  that  not  long 
before  1609,  when  it  was  printed  as  a  "  late  much-admired  play,"  the  author,  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  reputa- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged  it,  as  he  had  repeatedly  done  with  others  of  his  plays,  which,  like  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  etc,  are  announced  in  their  title-pages  as  having  been  "newly  corrected,  augmented,  aud 
amended."    This  hypothesis,  of  course,  rejects  the  favourite  notion  that  Shakespeare's  genius  burst  forth  at  once) 
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in  its  foU  splendour  and  magnilude,  and  takes  for  granted  what  all  experience  teaches,  that  the  fint  trials  of 
strength  had  the  awkwardness  and  feebleness  of  boyish  yonth.  This  hypothesis  corresponds  with  the  legendary 
and  inartificial  stroctore  of  the  main  story,  and  the  feebleneis  of  characterization — points  which  would  be  least  of 
all  susceptible  of  improvement,  without  an  entire  recasting  of  the  drama.  It  agrees  too  with  the  large  stage-direc- 
tion and  ample  allowance  of  dumb  show,  such  as  he  afterwards  introduced  into  his  mimic  play  in  Hamlet,  and  as 
remain  in  Ctmbslink,  as  remnants  of  the  old  groundwork  of  that  drama,  and  which  were  strongly  charactenstk; 
of  the  fashion  of  the  stage  in  Shakespeare's  youth.  The  additions  and  improYements  are  very  perceptible^  and 
stand  out  boldly  from  the  weakly  executed  fi:amework  of  the  drama,  which  remains  untouched — differing  from 
similar  enlargements  and  corrections  of  others  of  his  own  dramas,  (as  Romeo  and  Juliet,  etc.,)  by  th^  Poet  himarif, 
in  the  greater  contrast  here  afforded  by  the  effusions  of  his  matured  mind,  with  the  timid  outline  of  his  anprae- 
tised  hand;  and  differing  again  from  Ctmbxlinb  (as  Coleridge  remarks)  by' the  '* entire  rifaeimemto  of  die  latter, 
when  Shakespeare's  celebrity  as  a  poet,  no  less  than  his  influence  as  manager,  enabled  him  to  bring  forward  the 
lordly  labours  of  his  youth.''  Pericles  having,  from  its  first  appearance,  by  means  of  its  story,  its  dumb-show,  and 
by  its  comparative  merit  relatively  to  its  rivals  for  popular  favour,  succeeded,  and  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  the 
author  would  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  re-write  a  play  which  answered  its  main  end,  and  the  8al»)ect  of 
which  presented  no  peculiar  attractions  to  him,  while  the  reexamination  of  his  own  boyish,  half-fiMmed  thoughts 
would  naturally  expand  and  elevate  them  intil  nobler  forms,  and  re^othe  them  in  that  glowing  language  be  had 
since  created  for  himself. 

This  theory  commends  itMlf  as  every  way  probable  to  my  judgment,  as  it  has  done  to  that  of  others,  'wfaoae 
opinions  are  entitled  to  great  deference. 

Nevertheless,  the  other  solution  of  the  difficulty — that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hallam— may  still  be  the  true  one ;  that 
the  original  '*  Pericles"  was  by  sotne  inferior  hand,  perhaps  by  a  personal  friend  of  Shakespeare's,  and  that  be. 
without  remodelling  the  plot,  undertook  to  correct  and  improve  it,  beginning  with  slight  additions,  and  his  mind. 
warming  as  he  proceeded,  breaking  out  towards  the  close  of  the  drama  with  its  accustomed  vigour  and  abundance. 

This  opinion  has  been  the  more  generally  received  one  among  the  English  critics,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
solving  one  difficulty  which  the  other  theory  leaves  unexplained — why  Pericles  was  omitted  by  the  editors  of 
the  first  folio. 

Mr.  Collier  has  well  summed  up  the  argument  on  this  side  of  the  question,  and  as  his  statement  containa  aome 
other  &ct8  of  interest  in  relation  to  this  piece,  it  is  here  inserted. 

"  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  well  founded,  that  two  hands  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  composition  of  Pericles.  The  larger  part  of  the  first  three  Acts  were  in  all  probability  the  work  of  an  iu- 
ferior  dramatist:  to  these  Shakespeare  added  comparatively  littie;  but  he  found  it  necessary,  as  the  story  ad- 
vanced and  as  the  interest  .increased,  to  insert  more  of  his  own  composition.  His  hand  begins  to  be  distinct!} 
seen  in  the  third  Act,  and  forwards  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  could  extract  nearly  every  Ime  that  was  not  dic- 
tated by  his  great  intellect.  We  apprehend  that  Shakespeare  found  a  drama  on  the  story  m  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  companies  performing  in  London,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  time,  he  made 
additions  to  and  im^yrovements  in  it,  and  procured  it  to  be  represented  at  the  Globe  theatre.*  Who  might  be  the 
author  of  the  the  original  piece,  it  would  oe  vain  to  conjecture.  Although  we  have  no  decinve  proof  that  Shake- 
speare ever  worked  m  immediate  concert  with  any  of  his  contemporaries,  it  was  the  custom  with  nearly  all  the 
dramatists  of  his  day,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  was  the  case  with  Pericles. 

"  The  circumstance  that  it  was  a  jomt  production,  may  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  Pericles  in  the  folio 
of  1623.  Ben  Jonson,  when  printing  the  volume  of  his  Works,  in  1616,  excluded  for  this  reason  *  The  Case  i» 
Altered,'  and  '  Eastward  Ho !'  in  the  composition  of  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  others ;  and  when  the 
player-editors  of  the  folio  of  1623  were  collecting  their  materials,  they  perhaps  omitted  Pericles  because  some 
living  author  might  have  an  interest  in  it.  Of  course  we  advance  this  point  as  a  mere  speculation ;  and  the  &ct 
that  the  publishers  of  the  folio  of  1623  could  not  purchase  the  right  of  the  bookseller,  who  had  then  tiie  property 
in  *  Pericles,'  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  its  non-insertion. 

"  The  Beffisters  of  the  Stationers'  Company  show  that  on  the  20th  May,  1608,  Edward  Blount  (one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  folio  of  1623)  entered  '  The  booke  of  Pericles,  Prynce  of  Tyre,'  with  one  of  the  undoubted  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Nevertheless,  Pericles  was  not  published  by  Blount,  but  by  Grosaon  in 
the  following  year;  and  we  may  infer,  either  that  Blount  sold  his  interest  to  GkMson,  or  that  Gosson  anticipated 
Blount  in  procuring  a  manuscnpt  of  the  play.  Gosaon  may  have  subsequently  parted  with  Pericles  to  Thomas 
Pavier,  and  hence  the  re-impression  by  the  latter  in  1619. 

**  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  internal  evidence  of  authorship,  we  will  now  advert  briefly  to  the  external  evid^ic^. 
that  it  was  the  work  of  our  ^reat  dramatist.  In  the  first  place  it  was  printed  in  1609,  with  his  name  at  full  length,^ 
and  rendered  unusually  obvious,  on  tiie  title-page.  The  answer,  of  course,  may  be  that  this  was  a  fraud,  and  that 
it  had  been  previously  committed  in  the  cases  of  the  first  part  of '  Sir  John  Oldcastie,'  1600,  and  of  *  The  Yoi^ahirp 
Tragedy,'  1608.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Shakespeare's  name  is  upon  those  tide-pages ;  but  we  know,  with 
regard  to  '  Sir  John  Oldcastie,'  that  the  original  tide-page,  stating  it  to  have  been  '  Written  by  William  Shake- 
speare' was  cancelled,  no  doubt  at  the  instance  of  the  author  to  whom  it  was  fidsely  imputed ;  and  as  to  '  The 
Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  many  persons  have  entertained  the  belief,  in  which  we  join,  that  Shi^espeare  had  a  share  in 
its  composition.  We  are  not  to  forget  that,  in  the  year  preceding,  Nathaniel  Butter  had  made  very  prominent  use 
of  Shakespeare's  name,  for  the  sale  of  three  impressions  of  Kino  Lear  ;  and  that  in  the  very  year  when  Pericles 
came  out,  Thorpe  had  printed  a  collection  of  scattered  poems,  recommending  them  to  notice  m  very  large  capitals^ 
by  stating  emphatically  that  they  were  *  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.' 

*  "A  list  of  tfaeatriesl  sppsrel.  formeriy  belonging  to  Alleyn  the  player,  mentions  *  spangled  hose  in  Pericles,'  from  which  it  appear* 
that  he  had  probably  acted  in  a  play  called  '  Fericlet.'  See  *  Memdn  of  Edward  Alleyn.'  This  mi^t  be  the  play  which  Shakeapeaiv 
altered  and  improTed."  -a  r   ^  r 

t  "  It  Beenu  that  Pebiolbs  was  reprinted  under  the  same  circumstances  in  1611.  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  a  copy  of 
Uiis  cdittmi,  and  doubted  its  existence,  until  Mr.  HalliweH  pointed  it  out  to  me,  in  a  sale  catalogue  in  16)4 ;  it  purported  to  hare  been 
tf     U   "     ^*  ^'*    ''"^  *^*  would  show,  that  Shakespeare  did  not  then  contradict  the  reiterated  assertion,  that  be  was  the  author  of 
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and 
in 
oiir 
toBition ;  and  it  is  moreover  to  be  observed,  tbat  nntil  comparatively  modem  times  it  bas  never  been  contradicted/' 

STATE  OF  THE  TEXT  AND  SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT. 

**  PxRiCLKS  was  five  times  printed  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  folio  of  1664^  viz.  in  1609,  1611,  1619,  1630,  and 
L635.  The  folio  seems  to  nave  been  copied  from  the  last  of  these,  with  a  multiplication  of  errors,  but  with 
lome  correctionB.  The  first  edition  of  1609  was  obvioosly  brought  out  in  haste,  and  there  are  many  corruptions 
A  it.  The  oomitientalors  dwelt  upon  the  blunders  of  the  old  copies,  in  order  to  warrant  their  own  extraordinary 
xmovations,  but  whenever  we  could  do  so,  with  due  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  author,  we  have  restored  the  text 
to  that  of  the  earliest  impression." — Collier. 

The  variations  of  the  text,  its  corruptions  and  metrical  irregularities  are  so  fii^quent,  and  often  of  so  littlu 
importance  to  the  sense  and  poetry,  that  the  present  editor  has  been  often  content  to  adopt  what  seemed  the 
preferable  reading,  without  caring  to  swell  the  notes  with  varioua  readings  and  verbal  discussions.  In  two  or 
three  places  ooi^ectnral  emendations  of  evidently  misprinted  passages  are  adopted,  for  which  the  reasons  are 
assigned. 

Pericles  is  a  version  of  the  old  romance  of  **  Apollonius  Tyrus,"  or  "  King  Appolyn  of  Tyre,"  according  to  the 
old  English  name,  which  had  been  a  fiivonrite  of  all  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  traced  by  Mr. 
Doace,  Collier,  and  others,  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  through  the  Latin,  Italian,  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman  and 
Provencal  French,  old  English,  and  modem  Greek.    The  author  of  our  Pericles  professed  to  have  drawn  his  ma- 
teriala  from  the  poet  Gower,  whom  he  has  made  the  presiding  genius  of  his  plot;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
mainly  indebted  to  him,  though  it  seems  also  certain  that  he  used  the  prose  version  of  the  romance,  "  gathered  into 
English"  by  Laurence  Twine,  and  first  published  in  1576.    Both  Gower's  poem,  "  Appolinus,  the  Prince  of  Tyre," 
and  Twine's  romance,  have  lately  been  reprinted  in  ColUer's  "  Shakespeare  Library,"  (vol.  i.)    The  latter  bears 
the  amusing  title  of  "  The  Patteme  of  painefnU  Adventures ;  containing  the  most  excellent,  pleasant  and  variable 
history  of  the  strange  accidents  that  befell  unto  Prince  ApoUonius,  the  lady  Lucina  his  wife,  and  Thaisa  his  daugh- 
ter, ivherein  the  uncertainty  of  this  world  and  the  feeble  state  of  man's  life  are  lively  described."    Gower,  one  of 
the  &thers  of  English  Utorature,  and  indeed  of  the  English  language,  is  little  known,  except  by  name,  to  the 
modem  reader.    The  fiiend  and  fellow-student  of  Chaucer,  perhaps  his  precursor,  certainly  his  friendly  rival  in 
English  poetry,  he  received  from  him  the  title  of  "  the  moral  Gower,"  by  which  epithet  he  was  long  celebrated 
by  succeeding  English  and  Scottish  poets.    Chaucer,  Lydgato  and  Gower,  formed  the  triomvirate  of  poets  who, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Queen  Mary,  were  held  in  equal  honour,  and  were  the  objects  of 
admiration  and  imitation,  for  two  centuries.     Gower  wrote  much  in  Latin  and  French  as  well  as  in  English ; 
and  his  quaint  old  French  sonnets,  or  "  Balades"  as  he  styles  them,  were  his  most  poetical  works.    But  his  great 
merit  is  that  of  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  and  the  share  he  had  in  bringing  its  rich  but  rude 
materials  into  the  form  of  a  cultivated  style.     "In  these  respects,  (justiy  observes  Warton,  History  of  EnglUk 
Poetry f  sect  xix.,)  he  resembled  his  friend  and  contemporary,  Chaucer ;  but  he  participated  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  Chaucer's  spirit,  imagination,  and  elegance.    His  language  is  perspicuous,  and  his  versification  often  harmo- 
niouB ;  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn.     He  has  much  good  sense,  solid  reflection,  and  usefiil  ob- 
servation.   But  he  is  serious  and  didactic  on  all  occasions ;  he  preserves  the  tone  of  the  scholar  and  moralist  on  all 
occasions."    Thus,  while  the  spirit,  wit,  and  invention  of  Chaucer  have  kept  his  ancient  laurels  fresh  and  green,  so 
that  his  works  are  not  only  reprinted  in  the  original  form,  and  &miliar  to  all  students  of  our  older  language  and  its 
literature,  but  his  tales  have  been  clad  in  modem  garb  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  as  well  as  by  inferior  versifiers : 
worthy  old  Gower's  learning  and  good  sense  have  barely  saved  him  from  oblivion.    His  "  Confe$»io  Amanti*"  his 
principal  English  poem,  was  originally  printed  by  Caxton,  the  weU-known  father  of  English  typography,  in  1483, 
and  was  reprinted  in  1532  and  1554  ,*  the  last  time  in  a  form  qiute  splendid  for  those  days.    Since  tiiat  period 
Gower  has  been  completely  overshadowed  by  his  great  contemporary,  and  is  mainly  indebted  to  this  play,  and  to 
Warton,  and  Godwin,  or  Southoy,  who  have  quoted  and  criticised  him,  for  being  remembered  at  all.    There  is,  I 
beUeve,  no  separate  edition  of  any  of  his  works,  since  1554 ;  and  none  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  large,  in  any 
modem  form,  except  in  Chalmers's  coUection  of  **  British  Poets,"  which  contains  the  "  Confeasio"  upon  which 
Gower's  reputation  as  an  English  poet  is  mainly  founded. 

"  This  poem  is  a  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his  confessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venus.     Hero  the  ritual  of  reli- 

S'on  is  applied  to  the  tender  passion,  and  Ovid's  '  Art  of  Love'  is  blended  with  the  breviary.  In  the  course  of 
e  confession,  every  evil  afiection,  which  may  impede  the  progress  and  counteract  the  success  of  love,  is  scientifi- 
cally subdivided ;  and  its  fatal  effects  exemplified  by  apposite  stories,  extracted  from  clhaac  authors." — (T.  War- 
ton's  Hidory  of  Poetry.) 

Gower  makes  no  claim  of  invention  of  the  incidents  of  the  tale  on  which  Periclxs  is  founded,  but  acknowledges 
his  obli^tion  to  a  Latin  compilation  entitied  "  Pantheon,"  by  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1190 :— > 

Of  a  croziiqae  in  dales  gone, 
The  wich  u  cleped  Panteon, 
In  loTe'B  cauae  I  ride  thus,  etc. 
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ACT 


Bffore  the  Palace  c/Anlloch. 

I'o  sing  a  voog  that  old  was  auug, 

From  aihea  ancient  Oower  b  come ; 

ABsnmJag  mitn's  inGrmilies, 

To  giad  joar  ear,  and  please  jioor  eyet. 

It  bath  been  sung  at  festivals, 

On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales. 

And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  lives 

Have  read  it  fer  reatoiatives : 

The  parpose  ia  to  moke  men  glorioos ; 

Et  bonum  quo  antiqaiut,  to  meliut. 

If  jou,  born  in  these  latter  times. 

When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  tay  rhymes. 

And  that  to  bear  an  old  man  sing. 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

[  life  would  wish,  and  that  t  might 

Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 

This  Antioch,  then :  Antiochus  the  great 

Built  up  this  city  for  his  chiefest  seat. 

The  foirest  in  all  Syria ; 

I  tell  you  what  my  authors,  say : 

This  king  unto  him  took  a  feere. 

Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  flill  of  face. 

As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  gmce ; 

With. whom  the  father  liking  took, 

And  her  to  incest  did  provoke. 

Bad  child,  wone  bther,  to  entice  hia  own 

To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 

By  custom  what  they  did  begin 

Was  with  kwg  uie  account  uo  sin> 


The  beauty  of  this  sin&il  darae 

Mode  many  princes  thither  &Bm6. 

To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow. 

Id  marriage  pleasures  play-fellow : 

Which  to  prevent  he  made  a  law. 

To  keep  her  still  and  men  in  awe, 

That  whoso  aak'd  her  for  his  wife, 

Hia  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life  : 

So,  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die. 

As  yond'  grim  looks  do  testify. 

What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye 

I  give,  my  cauae  who  best  can  justify.         [Exil. 

ScEKE  L— Antioch.  A  Room  in  the  Palate. 
Enter  Ahtiocsus,  Pericles,  ana  AUcndanti. 
Ant.  YouDE  prince  of  Tyre,  you  hare  at  lai^e 

The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  1  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Emboldfln'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praise. 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprise.   {Muiie. 

Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride. 
For  the  embraceineots  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  conception,  (till  Lucina  reign'd,) 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence, 
The  aenate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

EnUr  the  DaughUr  o/'Ahtiochits. 

Per.  See,  where  she  comes,  appareD'd  hke  the 


ACT   I. 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 


SCC^l   L 


Of  ev^iy  virtue  gives  renown  to  men ! 

Her  iiice,  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 

Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 

Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd,  and  testy  wrath 

Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 

Ye  gods,  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love. 

That  have  inflam'd  desire  in  my  breast, 

To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree, 

Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 

As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will, 

To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness ! 

AnL  Prince  Pericles, — 

Per,  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 

AnL  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard : 
Her  &ce,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain ; 
And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yond*  sometime  &mous  princes,  like  thyself, 
Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire. 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance 

pale, 
That,  without  covering,  save  yond*  field  of  stars. 
They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wan ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist. 
For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist. 

Per,  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself. 
And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must : 
For  death  remember'd  should  be  like  a  mirror, 
Who  tells  us,  life's  but  breath ;  to  trust  it,  error, 
ril  make  my  will,  then ;  and  as  sick  men  do. 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling  woe, 
Qripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  did : 
So,  I  bequeath  a  nappy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do : 
My  riches  to  die  earth  from  whence  they  came. 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Daughter  o/* Antiochus. 
Thus,  ready  for  tlie  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow. 

AtU.  Scorning  advice,  read  the  conclusion,  then ; 
Which  read  and  not  expounded,  *tis  decreed. 
As  these  before  thee,  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Daugh,  Of  all,  *say*d  yet,  may'st  thou  prove 
prosperous ! 
Of  all,  'sayM  yet,  I  wish  thee  happiness. 

Per.  Like  a  bold  champion,  I  assume  the  lists, 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thoueht 
But  faithfulness,  and  courage. 

THE   RIDDLE. 

/  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 
On  mother^  flesh,  which  did  me  breed  ; 
I  sought  a  hitsband,  in  which  labour, 
I  found  that  kindness  in  a  father  : 
ite''s  father  J  son,  and  husband  mild, 
I  modier,  wife,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two. 
As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  you. 

Sharp  physic  is  the  last :  but,  O  you  powers ! 
That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually. 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  still, 

[  Takes  the  Princess  by  the  hand. 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stor'd  with  ill ; 
But  I  must  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt, 

1? 


For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfectioiis 
That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  iCrioj^s, 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would  draw  heaven  down  and  all  the  gods  :t 

hearken ; 
But  being  play'd  upon  before  your  timA, 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chkne. 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  diy  ife. 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law. 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.     Your  time's  expir'd  : 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  senteDce. 

Pet,  Great  king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  ]ove  to  act ; 
'Twoukl  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarcha  do. 
He's  more  secive  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown ; 
For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wandering  wind. 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  cksr: 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.     The  bDnd  mo^ 

casts 
Copp'd  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  > 

throng'd 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  ^ 

,      for't. 
King's  are  earth's  gods;  in  vice  their  law's  the? 

wiU, 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit, 
What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  t 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  firet  beings  bred. 
Then,  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  besd. 
ArU,  {Aside,']  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head !  b^ 

has  founa  the  meaning ; 
But  I  will  gloze  with   him. — [7\»^buii.]     Youa^ 

prince  of  Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  strict  edict, 
Your  exposition  nusinterpreting. 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days  ; 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  ftam  so  fiiir  a  tree 
As  your  fiiir  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise. 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  yon ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone. 
This  mercy  shows,  we'll  joy  in  such  a  son : 
And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be. 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

[Exeunt  Antiochds,  his  Daughter,  as.:^ 
Attendants, 
Per,  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin, 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite. 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight! 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false. 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  so  bad. 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 
Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  son. 
By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  net  a  fiithffl-,) 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh, 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  diougfa  they  feeii 
On  sweetest  flowere,  yet  they  poison  breedl 
Antioch,  farewell .'  for  wisdom  sees,  lliose  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  ni^^ 
Will  shun  no  courae  to  keep  them  from  the  light : 
One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ; 
Murder's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  die  hands  of  sin. 
Ay,  and  the  taints,  to  put  off  the  shoroo : 
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rhen,  iMt  my  life  be  cropp*d  to  keep  yoa  clear, 
iy  flight  lil  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear.   [Ejnt> 

Re-enUr  Antiochus. 

.Ant*  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the  which 
we  mean 
Po  Have  his  head. 

ble  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy, 
Vor  tell  the  world,  AntiochuB  doth  am 
[n  such  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
F'or  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  us  diere  ? 

Enter  Thauard. 

Thul.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard, 
You're  of  our  chamber,  and  our  mind  partakes 
Her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy; 
And  for  your  fiiithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here*s  poison,  and  here*s  gold  ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  kill 

him: 
(t  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Because  we  bid  it.     Say,  is  it  done  i 

Thai.  My  lord, 

Tia  done. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ant.  Enough. — 
Let  your  breath  cool  yourself^  telling  your  haste. 

Mess.  My  lord,  pnnce  Pericles  is  ned. 

[Exit  Messenger. 

Ant.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after :  and,  as  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  well-experiencM  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  ne*er  return, 
Unless  thou  say  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  piBtoFs  length, 
ru  miake  him  sure :  so,  farewell  to  your  highness. 

[Exit. 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu. — Till  Pericles  be  dead. 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.    [Exit. 

ScKifE  II. — Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pericles,  Helicanur,  and  other  Lords. 

Per.  Let  none  disturb  us :  why  should  this  change 

of  thoughts  ? 
The  sad  companion,  dull-ey*d  melancholy, 
By  me  so  usM  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour, 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night. 
The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,  can  breed  me 

quiet. 
Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes 

shun  them, 
A.nd  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 
Wliose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here ; 
Vet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spii'its. 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then,  it  is  thus :  that  passions  of  the  mind, 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread, 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done. 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done : 
A.nd  so  with  me : — the  great  Antiochus 
CGainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 
SiDce  he's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act) 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  silence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say.  I  honour, 


If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him : 

And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known, 

He'U  stop  the  course  by  which  it  mieht  be  known. 

With  hostile  forces  he'U  o'erspread  uie  land, 

And  with  the  ostent  of  war  will  look  so  huge, 

Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 

Our  men  be  vanquish'd  ere  they  do  resist. 

And  subjects  punish'd  that  ne'er  thought  ofiTence : 

Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself, 

(Who  am  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees. 

Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend 

them,) 
Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish, 
And  punish  that  before,  that  he  woukl  punish. 

1  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred  breast. 

2  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  return  to 

us, 
Peaceful  and  comfortable. 

Hel.  Peace,  peace !  and  give  experience  tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king,  that  flatter  him : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd,  but  a  spark 
To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and  in  order. 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err : 
When  signior  Sooth,  here,  does  proclaim  a  peace. 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life. 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares  o'er- 
iook 
What  shipping,  and  what  lading's  in  our  haven. 
And  then  return  to  us.  [Exeunt  Lords.] — Helicanus, 

thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks  ? 

Hel.  An  angiy  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per,  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  prince's  firowns. 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  fkce? 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven, 
from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment  ? 

Per.  Thou  know'st  I  have  power 

To  take  thy  life  from  thee. 

Hel.  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself; 
Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'ythee  rise ; 

Sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer : 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  heaven  forbid, 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid. 
Fit  counsellor,  and  servant  for  a  prince, 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servant. 
What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Hel.  To  bear  with  patience 

Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Per.  Thou  speak'st  like  a  physician,  Helicanus, 
That  ministers  a  potion  unto  me, 
That  thou  would'st  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me,  then :  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of  death 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate. 
Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Her  fiice  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder ; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest : 
Which  by  ray  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father 
Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smooth ;  but  thou  know'st 

this, 
'Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night, 
Who  seeni'd  my  good  protector ;  and  being  here 
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Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might  succeed. 
I  knew  him  tyraunous ;  and  tyrants*  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  fiister  than  fhe  years. 
And  should  he  doubt  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth«^ 
.That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air, 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed. 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope. 
To  lop  that  doubt  heMl  fill  this  land  with  arms. 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call*f,  offence, 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence : 
Which  love  to  all,  of  which  thyself  art  one. 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it — 

Hel.  Alas,  sir ! 

Per,  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from 
my  cheeks. 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
[  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 

HeL  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  me 
leave  to  speak. 
Freely  will  I  speak.     Antiochus  you  fear. 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant. 
Who  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason. 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  ray  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while. 
Till  that  hjs  rage  and  anger  be  forgot, 
Or  till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  me, 
Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I'll  be. 

Per,  I  do  not  doubt  thy  fiiith ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  libeities  in  my  absence  ? 

HeL   We'll  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the 
earth. 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee,  then ;  and  to 
Tharsus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  I'll  hear  from  thee. 
And  by  whose  letters  I'll  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had,  and  have,  of  subjects'  good, 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it. 
['II  take  thy  word  for  fiiith,  not  ask  thine  oath ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both. 
But  in  our  orbs  we  live  so  round  and  sr.fe. 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince. 
Thou  show'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince. 

\  Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — Tyre.    An  Anle-chamher  in  the 

Palace, 

Enter  Thaliaro. 

Thai,  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court. 
Here  must  I  kill  king  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I 
am  sure  to  be  hanged  at  home :  'tis  dangerous. — 
Well,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fellow,  and  had 
good  discretion,  that  being  bid  to  ask  what  he  world 
of  the  king,  desired  he  might  know  none  of  his 
secrets :  now  do  I  see  he  had  some  reason  for  it ; 
for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain,  he  is  bound  by 
the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one. — Hush  I  here 
come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  Helicanus,  Escaices,  ana  other  Lords, 

Hel.  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow  peers  of  Tyre, 
Further  to  question  me  of  your  king's  departure : 
His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  with  roe, 
Doth  speak  sufficiently,  he's  gone  to  travel. 

Tkcd,  [Aside,]  How !  the  king  gone  ? 

HeL  Iffurther  yet  you  will  be  satisfied, 
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Why,  as  it  were  unlicens'd  of  your  loves. 
He  would  depart,  Til  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch— 

ThaL  [Aside,]  What  from  Antioch  7 

Hel,  Royal  Antiochus  (oo  what  cause  I  know 
not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him :  at  least,  he  jndg'd 

so; 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  err'd  or  sion'd. 
To  show  his  sorrow  he*d  coirect  himself; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  ahipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai,  [Aside,]  Well,  I  perceive 
I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would ; 
But  since  he's  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must  please : 
He  'scap'd  the  land,  to  perish  at  the  sea. — 
I'll  present  myself. — [To  them,]     Peace  to  the 
lords  of  Tyre. 

HeL  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  wefeome. 

Thid,  From  him  I  come. 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But  since  my  landing  I  have  understood. 
Your  k>rd  hath  betook  himself  to  unknown  travels. 
My  message  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Hel,  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it, 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us : 
Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  tibis  we  desire. 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre. 

[Exeunl. 

Scene  IV. — ^Tharsus.    A  Boom  in  the  Gotemorh 

House, 

EnttT  Cleon,  Diontza,  and  Attendants, 

Cle,  My  Dionyza.  shall  we  rest  ns  here, 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  griefs. 
See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio,  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  qaencb 

it; 
For  who  dig  hills  because  they  do  aspire. 
Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higho*. 
O  my  distressed  lord !  even  such  our  grie& ; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  seen  wim  mischiefs 

eyes, 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise. 

Cle,  O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it, 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  mmish  ? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep 
Our  woes  into  the  air ;  our  eyes  do  weep. 
Till  lungs  fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them 

louder ; 
That  if  heaven  slumber,  while  theur  creatures  want, 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 
I'll  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years. 
And,  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  tears. 
Dio,  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 
Cle,  This  Tharsus,  o'er  which  I  have  the  govern- 
ment, 
A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand. 
For  riches  strew'd  herself  even  in  the  streets. 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high,  they  kiss'd  the 

clouds. 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted,  and  adom'd. 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight; 
All  poveily  was  scom'd,  and  pride  so  great. 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  rooeat. 
IHo.  O I  'tis  too  true. 
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n  do !     By  this  oi 


CU,  Bat  see  whst  hesTen 
cbangfi, 

"hese  mouths,  wham  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and  air, 
Vera  all  too  little  lb  content  and  please, 
.Ithough  the;  give  their  craBtores  ia  abiiDdaiice, 
s  house}  are  detird  for  want  of  use, 
'bay  are  now  stair'd  for  want  of  exercise  : 
liose  palates,  who  not  jel  two  Bummers  jounger, 
lust  have  iareotious  to  delight  the  taste, 
I'ould  now  be  fslad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it: 
'hose  mothers  who  to  nousle  up  their  babes 
'hougbt  nought  too  curious,  are  read;  now 
'o  eat  those  little  dar1in|^  whom  they  lov'd. 

0  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wifb 
Iraw  lots,  who  firet  shall  die  to  lengthen  life, 
lera  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 
[ere  many  sink,  jet  those  which  see  them  fall, 
(are  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  buiial. 

1  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

CU.  O !  let  those  cities,  that  (tf  plenty's  cup 
nd  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste, 
I'ilh  their  superfluoDs  riots,  hear  these  tears : 
'he  misery  of  Tharsns  may  be  theirs. 
Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where's  the  lord  governor  T 

CU.  Here, 

peak  oat  thy  sorrows  which  thou  briag'st,  in  haste, 
or  comfort  is  too  far  for  ds  to  expect. 

Lord.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbouring 

portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
>ne  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir 
1mt  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor; 
od  so  in  ours.     Some  neighbouring  nation, 
'aking  ndvantBge  of  our  misery, 
lathstulf'd  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  power, 
'o  beat  DB  down,  the  which  are  down  already ; 
nd  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me, 
fhereas  no  gbry's  g( 


Lord.  That's  the  least  fear;  fi>rbythesemblaoce 
or  their  white  llags  display'd,  they  bring  us  peace. 
And  come  to  us  ns  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

CU.  Thou  speak'st  like  him's  untutor'd  to  repeat; 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit. 
■But  bring  they  what  they  will,  and  what  they  can. 
What  need  we  fenrl 

The  ground's  the  low'st,  and  we  are  half  way  there 
Qo,  tell  their  geueral  we  attend  him  here. 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes. 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I  go,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

CU.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

Enter  Pebiclf-s,  tciA  AlUndanU. 

Ptr.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  yon  are. 
Let  not  our  ships  and  number  of  our  men, 
Bn,  like  a  beacon  lir'd,  f;o  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miaerieB  as  fiir  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  yoor  streets ; 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears. 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load : 
And  these  our  ships  (you  happily  may  think 
Are  likp  the  Trojan  horse,  war-stuff'd  within 
With  bloody  veins)  expecting  overthrow, 
Are  stor'd  with  corn  to  make  your  needy  bread, 
And  give  them  life  whom  hunger  starv'd  half  dead. 

AU.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you  I 
And  we'll  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Arise,  1  pray  yon,  arise : 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love. 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ^ips,  and  men. 

CU.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify, 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulnesa  in  thonght. 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ouTselves, 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils! 
Till  when,  (the  which,  1  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  seen,) 
Vour  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.  Which  welcome  "we'll  accept ;  feast  here 

Until  our  sisia  that  frown  lend  us  a  smUe.  [Exturil. 


ACT  11, 


Enter  Oowee. 
Chno.  Here  hara  jau  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  1  wis,  to  incest  bring ; 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord. 
That  will  prove  awful  boUi  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  miiet,  then,  aa  men  should  be. 
Till  be  hath  pass'd  necessity. 
rU  show  jou  those  in  troubles  Mign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  ^kkI  in  conversatioii 

iTo  whom  I  give  my  beaizoD) 
s  still  at  ThuvuB,  where  encli  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can : 
And  to  reinemt>er  what  he  does, 
Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious : 
But  tidings  to  the  contrary 
Are  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 

Damb  ihow. 
Enter  at  one  dear  PEarcLES,  talking  with  Cleon  ; 
all  the  Train  teith  them.  Enter  at  another  door, 
a  GaiUeman,  wilk  a  letter  to  Pericles  ;  Per- 
icles ihowi  the  Utter  to  Cleoiv  ;  then  giva  the 
Messenger  a  reward,  and  knighia  hi'n.  Exeunt 
Pericles,  Cleon,  ^,  leverally. 

Oow.  Good  Helicane  hath  stay'd  at  home. 
Not  to  eat  honey  like  a  drone. 
From  others'  labours;  for  though  be  strive 
To  killen  bad,  keep  good  elive; 


Aikd.  to  fulfil  bis  prince'  desire, 

Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 

How  Thatianl  came  full  bent  with  sin. 

And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him; 

And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest. 

He,  knowing  so,  put  forth  to  seas. 

Where  when  men  been,  there's  seldom  ease, 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow; 

Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below. 

Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship. 

Should  house  him  safe,  ia  wreck'd  and  split; 

Ami  fao,  good  prince,  having  nil  lost. 

By  waves  &om  coast  to  coast  is  tost. 

All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 

Ne  aught  escepen  but  himself; 

Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bod. 

Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  glad : 

And  here  he  comes.     What  ahall  be  next. 

Pardon  okl  Gower ;  this  'longs  the  text.    [E^is- 

ScEHE  I- — Pentapolis.     An  open  Plaet  iy  the 

Unter  Perici.es,  wtt. 
Per,  Yet  cease   your  ire,  you  angry  slara  of 
heaven ! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  miD 
Is  but  a  Bubstaace  that  must  yieU  to  yon ; 
And  L  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  yon. 


ACT  II. 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 
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Uas !  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  itx;ks, 

Vash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  breath 

«fothiDg  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death : 

jet  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 

?o  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 

ind  having  thrown  him  from  your  watery  grave, 

iere  to  have  death  in  peace  is  all  he^ll  crave. 

Enter  three  Fishennen. 

1  Fish.  What,  ho,  Pilch ! 

2  Fish,  Ho !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 
1  Fish.  What,  Patch-breech,  I  say ! 

3  Fish.  What  say  you,  master  ? 

1  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrost  DOW !  come  away, 
r  ril  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion. 

3  Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the  poor 
ten,  that  were  cast  away  before  us  even  now. 

1  Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls !  it  grieved  my  heart  to 
ear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us  to  help 
lem,  when,  well-a-day,  we  could  scarce  help  our- 
9lves. 

3  Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much«  when 

saw  the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled  ? 
ley  say,  they  are  half  fish,  half  flesh :  a  plague  on 
lem !  they  ne'er  come,  but  I  look  to  be  washed, 
faster,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why  as  men  do  a-land :  the  great  ones 
at  up  the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich 
lisers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale ;  *a  plays 
ad  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before  him.  and 
t  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful  ctuch 
rhales  have  I  heard  on  the  land,  who  never  leave 
iping,  till  they've  swallowed  the  whole  pai'ish, 
iurch,  steeple,  bells  and  all. 

Per.  A  pretty  moral. 

3  Fish.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton,  I 
rould  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2  Fish.  Why,  man? 

3  Fish.  Because  he  should  have  swallowed  me 
>o;  and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would 
ave  kept  such  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he  should 
ever  have  left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steeple,  church, 
Qd  parish,  up  again.  But  if  the  good  king  Simo- 
Ides  were  of  my  mind 

Per.  Simonides? 

3  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these 
rones,  that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per.  How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea 
*hese  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
nd  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
.11  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! — 
eace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2  Fish.  Honest !  good  fellow,  what's  that  ?  if  it 
)  a  day  fits  you,  search  out  of  the  calendar,  and  no 
xly  look  after  it. 

Per.  Y'  may  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  upon 
your  coast 

2  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea,  to 
1st  thee  in  our  way. 

Per.  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind, 
I  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
or  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him ; 
[e  asks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1  Fish.  No  friend,  cannot  you  beg  7  here's  them 
1  our  country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with  begging, 
lan  we  can  do  with  woi-king. 

2  Fish.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes,  then  ? 
Per.  I  never  practis'd  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve,  sure ;  for 
ore's  nothing  to  be  got  now  a-dnys,  unless  thou 
mst  fish  for't. 
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Per.  What  I  have  been  I  have  fbrgot  to  know. 
But  what  I  am  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  throng'd  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  chill. 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  h^at  to  ask  your  help ; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead. 
For  that  1  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

1  Fish.  Die  quoth-a?  Now,  gods  forbid  it!  I 
have  a  gown  here ;  come,  put  it  on ;  keep  then 
warm.  Now,  afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow !  Come, 
thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we*U  have  flesh  for  holidays, 
fish  for  fasting-days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and  flap- 
jacks ;  and  thou  shalt  be  welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  you  could 
not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave  ?  Then  I'll  turn  craver  too. 
and  so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped,  then? 

2  Fish.  O !  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if  all 
your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better 
office  than  to  be  beadle.  But,  master,  I'll  go  draw 
up  the  net.  [Exeunt  two  of  the  Fishermen. 

Per,  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their 
labour ! 

1  Fish.  Hark  you,  sir ;  do  you  know  where  you 
are? 

Per.  Not  well. 

1  Fish.  Why,  I'll  tell  you :  this  is  called  Penta- 
polis,  and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him? 

1  Fish.  Ay,  sir ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so  called, 
for  his  peaceable  reign,  and  good  government. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  gains  from 
his  subjects  the  name  of  good  by  his  government. 
How  fur  is  his  court  distant  from  this  shore  ? 

1  Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey :  and  I'll 
tell  you,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-morrow  is 
her  birth-day;  and  there  are  princes  and  knights 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  joust  and  tour- 
ney for  her  love. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires,  I 
could  wish  to  make  one  there. 

1  Fish.  O,  sir!  things  must  be  as  they  may; 
and  what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal 
for.     His  wife's  soul — 

Re-enter  the  two  Fishermen^  dravnng  up  a  net, 

2  Fish.  Help,  master,  help !  here's  a  fish  hang» 
m  the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law ;  'twill 
hardly  come  out.  Ha !  bots  on't ;  'tis  come  at  last, 
and  'tis  turned  to  a  rusty  armour. 

Per.  An  armour,  friends !     I  pray  you,  let  me 
see  it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  afker  all  crosses 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself: 
And  though  it  was  mine  own,  part  of  mine  heritage. 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 
With  this  strict  charge  (even  as  he  left  his  life) 
**  Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 
'Twixt  me  and  death ;"  (and  pointed  to  this  brace) 
"  For  that  it  sav'd  me,  keep  it;  in  like  necessity, 
The  which  the  gods  protect  thee  from !  it  may  de< 

fend  thee." 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it. 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man. 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,  have  given't  again. 
I  thank  thee  for't :  my  shipwreck  now's  no  ill, 
Since  I  have  here  my  Other's  gift  in's  will. 

I  Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir? 
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Per.  To  beg  of  yoa,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of 
worth. 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  kin^ ; 
1  know  it  by  this  mark.     He  lov*d  me  dearly, 
And  for  his  sake  I  wish  the  having  of  it ;- 
And  that  youM  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court, 
Where  with  it  I  may  appear  a  gentleman : 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
ru  pay  your  bounties;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

1  i^ish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 
Per,  I'll  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms. 

X  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it ;  and  the  gods  give 
thee  good  on*t ! 

2  Fish>  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend ;  'twas  we 
that  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  seams 
uf  the  waters :  there  are  certain  condolements, 
certain  vails.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  re- 
member from  whence  you  had  it. 

Per,  Believe  it,  I  will. 
By  your  furtherance  I  am  cloth'd  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rapture  of  the  sea, 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm : 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightnil  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. — 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases. 

2  Fish,  We'll  sure  provide :  thou  shalt  have  my 
best  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair,  and  I'll  bring  thee 
lo  the  court  myself. 

Per,  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ! 
This  day  I'll  rise,  or  else  add  iU  to  ill.         [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — The  Same.  A  Platform  leading  to 
the  lists,  A  Pavilion  near  it^for  the  reception  of 
the  King,  Princess,  Ladies,  Lords,  Sfc, 

Enter  Simonides,  Thaisa,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

Sim,  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  ? 
1  Lord,  They  are,  my  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.   Return  them,  we  are  ready;  and  our 
daughter. 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 
Sits  hore,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at. 

[Exit  a  Lord, 
Thai,  It  pleaseth  you,  my  royal  fiither,  to  ex- 
press 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit's  less. 

Sim,  'Tis  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected, 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 
'Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight  in  his  device. 

Thai,  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I'll  per- 
form. 

Enter  a  Knight :  he  passes  over  the  stage,  and  his 
Squire  presents  his  shield  to  the  Princess. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself? 

Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  ^thiop,  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  word.  Lux  tua  vita  mihi, 

Sim,  He  loves  you  well  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[  The  second  Knight  passes  over. 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  u|x>n  his  shield 
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Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that's  conquer'd  by  a  hidy  : 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  Piu  per  duizvra  p? 
per  fuerza. 

[  The  third  Ktugki  passes  on^- 
Sim,  And  what  the  third  ? 
Thai.  The  third  of  Kntkxh : 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivnliy : 
The  word.  Me  pompa  provexit  apex. 

[  Tne  fourth  Knight  passes  errr. 
Sim.  What  is  the  fourth  ? 

Thai,  A   burning  torch,   that^s   tamed  upaot 
down; 
The  word.  Quod  me  alit,  me  exiinguii. 

Sim,  Which  shows  that  beauty  hath  fais  pawtr 
and  will. 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kin. 

[  The  fifth  Knight  passes  ore* 
Thau  The  fifth,  a  hand  environed  with  ckmds. 
Holding  out  gold  that's  by  the  touchatooe  tried ; 
The  motto  thus,  iStc  speeUinda  fides. 

[  The  sixth  Knighi  passes  errr 
Sim.  And  what's  the  sixth  and  last,  the  whicii 
the  knight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  delif er'd  T 

Thai.  He  seems  to  be  a  stranger ;  but  bis  jvcai 
ent  is 
A  wither'd  branch,  that's  only  green  at  top : 
The  motto,  In  hoc  spe  vivo. 

Sim,  A  pretty  moral : 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is. 
He  u  ^es  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  floarisb. 

1  Lora,  lie  had  need  mean  better,  than  his  &aL- 

ward  show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend ; 
For  by  his  rusty  outside  he  appears 
To  have  practts'd  more  the  whipstock,  than  the 

Iknce. 

2  Lord,  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honour'd  triumph  strangely  furnished. 

3  Lord,  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour  ran 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust. 

Sim,  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 
But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming :  we'U  witfadnw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeiml. 

[Great  JunUs,  and  all  cry.  The  mean  knigfat! 

ScEKE  III.— The  Same.     A  Hall  of  Slate.    A 
banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Simonides,  Thais  a,  Ladies,  Lords,  and 
Knights,  from  tilting. 

Sim,  Knights, 
To  say  you  are  welcome  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds. 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms. 
Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  tfaan's  fit. 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guests. 

Thai,  But  you,  my  kni^^t  and  guest; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give. 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  hapfnness. 

Per,  'Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my  meriL 

Sim,  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  b  yours; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  an  artist  art  hath  thus  decreed, 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And  you're  her  labour'd  scholar.    Come,  queen  u' 
the  feast, 
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i^or,  daughter,  so  you  are,)  here  take  your  place : 
farshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserre  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are  honour*d  much  by  good  Simo- 
nides. 

Sim,  Your  presence  glads  our  days :  honour  we 

love, 
or  "who  hates  honour,  hates  the  gods  above. 

Marshal.  Sir,  yond^s  your  place. 

f^er.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

I  Knight.  Contend  not,  sir ;  for  we  are  gentle- 
men, 
'hat  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 
nvy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise. 

Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sim.  Sit,  sir;  sit. 

y  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 
'hese  cates  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon. 

Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
^f  marriage,  pl\  the  viands  that  I  eat 
^o  seem  unsavoury,  wishing  him  my  meat ! 
ure  he's  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Sim.  He*s  but  a  country  gentleman : 
[e  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done, 
[e  has  broken  a  staff,  or  so ;  so,  let  it  pass. 

Thai.  To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.  Yond*  king's  to  me  like  to  my  father's 

picture, 
^hich  tells  me  in  that  gloiy  once  he  was ; 
[ad  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne, 
Lud  he  the  sun  for  them  to  reverence, 
rone  that  beheld  him,  but  like  lesser  lights 
)id  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy ; 
\rhere  now  his  son,  like  a  glow-worm  in  the  night, 
!^he  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light : 
V'hereby  I  see  that  Time's  the  king  of  men ; 
le's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave, 
Lud  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim.  What !  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 

1   Knight.  Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal  pres- 
ence? 

Sim.  Here,  with  a  cup  that's  stor'd  unto  the  brim, 
4s  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips,) 
Ve  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  a  while ; 
fond'  knight  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 
Is  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
iad  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
>f ote  it  not  you,  Thaisa  ? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father  ? 

Sim.  O !  attend,  my  daughter : 

Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above, 
iiVho  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them ;  and  princes,  not  doing  so, 
\.re  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  sound,  but  kill'd 
Vre  wonder'd  at.     Therefore, 
To  make  his  entrance  more  sweet,  here  say, 
We  drink  this  standing-bowl  of  wine  to  him. 

Thai.  Alas,  my  fiidier!  it  befits  not  me 
[Into  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold : 
He  may  my  proflfer  take  for  an  offence. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim.  How! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you'll  move  me  else. 
Thai.  [Aside.]  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not 

please  me  better. 
Sim.  And  further  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know. 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name,  and  parentage. 

Thai.  The  king  my  father,  sir,  has  drunk  to 
you. 


Per.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him 
freely. 

Thai.  And,  further,  he  desires  to  know  of  you. 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre  (my  name,  Pericles, 
My  education  been  in  arts  and  arms) 
Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world. 
Was  tnr  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men, 
And  after  shipwreck  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace;  names  himself 
Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre, 
Who  only  by  misfortune  of  the  seas 
Bereft  of  ships  and  men,  cast  on  the  shore. 

Sim.  Now  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune. 
And  will  awake  him  nrom  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  tiifles. 
And  waste  the  time  which  looks  for  other  reveb. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  address'd, 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads. 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

[  The  Knights  dance. 
So,  this  was  well  ask'd,  'twas  so  weU  perform'd. 
Come,  sir; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip. 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  exceDent. 

Per.  In  those  that  practise  them,  they  are,  m^ 
lord. 

Sim.  O !  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  denied 
[  The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
Of  your  feir  courtesy. — Unclasp,  unclasp ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well. 
But  you  the  best.     [To  Pericles.] — Pages  and 

lights,  to  conduct 
Tlieso  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings ! — Yourq, 

sir. 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

Per.  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleasure. 

Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love, 
And  that's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore,  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow  all  for  speeding  do  their  best.  [Exeunt^. 

ScEifE  IV. — Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Oovemor*s 

House. 

Enter  Helicanus,  and  Escaives. 

Hel.  No,  Escanes ;  know  this  of  me, 
Antiochus  from  incest  liv'd  not  free : 
For  which  the  most  high  gods,  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  store. 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence. 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory. 
When  he  was  seated,  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivell'd  up 
Those  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stunk, 
That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them  ere  their  fall. 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 

Esca.  'Twas  very  strange. 

Hel.  And  yet  but  just ;  for  though 

This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  hii  reward. 

Esca.  'Tis  very  true. 
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ACT    II. 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRI3. 


SCEin  T. 


Enter  three  Lords, 

1  Lord.  See !  not  a  man,  in  private  conference 
Or  council,  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 

2  Lord,  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without  reproof. 

3  Lord,  And  curs'd  be  he  that  will  not  second  it. 
1  Lord.  Follow  me,  then. — Lord  Helicane,  a 

word. 
Hd,  With  me?  and  welcome. — Happy  day,  my 

lords. 
1  Lord,  Know,  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the 

top, 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 
Hel.  Your  griefs!   for  what?   wrong  not  the 

prince  you  love. 

1  Lord,  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,  noble  Hel- 

icane ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him. 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we'll  seek  him  out; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we*ll  find  him  there  ; 
And  bo  resolved,  he  lives  to  govern  us, 
<  )r  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral. 
And  leaves  us  to  our  fi'oo  election. 

2  Lord.  Whose  death's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in 

'Our  censure : 
And  knowing  this  kingdom  is  without  a  head, 
Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof. 
Soon  mil  to  ruin,  your  noble  self, 
That  best  know^st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign. 
We  thus  submit  unto,  our  sovereign. 

All.  Live,  noble  Helicane  ! 

Hel.  Try  honour*s  cause ;  forbear  your  suffrages: 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
'I'ake  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas, 
Where's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute*s  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  you 
To  forbear  the  absence  of  your  king ; 
]f  in  which  time  expired  he  not  return, 
]  shall  with  aged  patience  boar  your  yoke. 
](ot  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 
Oo  search  like  nobles,  like  noble  subjects. 
And  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous  worth; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return. 
You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lord,  To  wisdom  he^s  a  fool  that  will  not  yield : 
And  since  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us. 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour. 

Hd.  Then,  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we'll  clnsp 
hands : 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

[  Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Pentapolis.     A  Room  in  the  Pcdarc. 

Enter  Simonioes,  reading  a  letter :  the  Knights 

meet  him, 

1  Knight.  Grood  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 
Sim,  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  1  let  you 

know, 
That  for  this  twelvemonth  she'll  not  undertake 
A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known. 
Which  yet  from  her  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2  Knight.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my 

lord? 
Sim,  'Faith,  by  no  means;  she  hath  so  stiicUy 

tied  her 
To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  she'll  wear  Diana's  livery; 


This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow^d. 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 
3  Knight,  Though  loath  to  bid  fiu-ewell,  we  u*^ 

our  leaves.  [Esei'. 

Sim.  So, 
They're  well  despatch'd ;   now  to  my  daufb:r> 

letter. 
She  tells  me  here,  she'll  wed  the  straDger  kcid"- 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
'Tis  well,  mistress;  your  choice  agrees  with  him:' 
I  like  that  well : — nay,  how  absolute  she^s  mX 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no. 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice. 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delayed. 
Sofl !  here  he  comes :  I  must  dLasemhle  it. 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.  To  you  as  much,  sir.     I  am  beholdiiig  i» 
you. 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  I  do 
Protest,  my  ears  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmoDy. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pkuisure  to  conunead. 
Not  my  desert* 

Sim,  Sir,  you  are  music's  masfpr. 

Per,  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  g^*-: 
lord. 

Sim.  Let  me  ask  one  thing. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter,  sir  ? 

Per.  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  summer;  wondrous  hxr. 

Sim.  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you: 
Ay,  so  well,  sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master. 
And  shell  your  scholar  be :  therefore,  look  to  it. 

Per,  1  am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing  ej&e 

Per.  [Aside.]  What's  here? 
A  lettx^r,  that  she  loves  tho  knight  of  Tyre  ? 
'Tis  the  king's  subtiity,  to  have  my  life. 

tTo  him.]  O !  seek  not  to  entrap  me,  gracious  brd, 
.  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman, 
That  never  aim'd  so  high,  to  love  your  daughter. 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.   Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  acd 
thou  art 
A  villain. 

Per.        By  the  gods,  I  have  not. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  liest. 

Per.  Traitor! 

Sim.  Av,  traitor. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat,  unless  it  be  the  king, 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  [Aside.]  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  appUuJ 
his  courage. 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
That  never  relish'd  of  a  base  descent. 
I  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  cause. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me. 
This  sword  shall  prove  he's  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No! — 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  Thaisa. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  lair, 
Resdve  your  angry  &ther,  if  my  tongue 
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Did  e'er  suliclt,  or  my  huid  subscribe 
To  any  syllnble  that  made  love  to  you? 

Thai.   Why,  air,  if  you  had. 
W'ho  takes  ofii^nce  at  that  would  make  me  glad  7 

Sim.  Yea.  miBtress.  are  you  so  peremptory?— 
lA-fide.]   I  am  glad  ou't  with  all  my  heart. 
[ToAer.]  I'tltameyoa;   rilbringyou  insuhjection. 
Will  you,  not  haTing  my  consoiit. 
Bestow  your  love  and  your  aflectiong 
Upon   a   %ttiiuger  l^~[Asidt.] — who,  for  aught  I 

May  be  (Dor  can  I  think  the  contrary) 
A.S  great  in  blood  as  I  myself. 
Therefore,  hear  you,  mistress;  either  frame 
122» 


Your  will  ro  mine ;  and  you,  sir,  hear  you. 
Either  be  rul'd  by  me,  or  1  will  make  you — 
Man  and  wife. — Nay,  come  ;  your  hands. 

And  lips  must  seal  it  too ; 

And  boLug  join'd,  I'll  thus  your  hopes  destroy ; 

And  for  further  grief, — Uod  give  you  joy  ! — 

What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  7 

Thai.  Yen,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  or  blood  that  fosters  it- 
Sim.  What!  are  you  both  agreed  r 
Bath.  Yes,  if 't  please  your  miijpsty. 
Sim.  It  pleaseth  ine  so  well,  I'll  see  you  wed  ; 

Theo,  with  what  hnstn  you  cao  get  you  to  bed, 

[ExeunL 


ACT  III. 


Enter  Gowbb. 
OotB.  Now  sleep  j'alaked  hath  the  rout; 
No  din  but  sDores  the  house  about, 
Made  louder  by  the  n'er-fed  breast 
Of  thia  most  pompous  marriage  feast. 
The  cat  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  bole  ; 
Aod  crickets  sing  at  the  oien'e  moulh. 
Aye  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 
W  here,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  ia  mouMed. — Be  atlent, 
And  lime  that  ia  bo  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche ; 
What's  dnmb  in  show,  I'll  jdain  with  speech. 

Sumh  thmn. 
Enter  Pericles  and  Sihonides  at  one  door,  with 
Aliendanls ;  a  Mesttnger  mats  them.  Impels,  and 
givts  Pericles  a  Uller :  Pcmcles  showi  it  to 
SiNoNiDES ;  the  Lord*  kneel  to  Pekicles, 
Then,  eitterTiiJiiaA.witk  child,  and  Ltchorida: 
SmoNinES  shows  ku  DaughtcT  the  letter  ;  she  i 
radices:  the  and  Pericles  take  leave  of  her 
Father,  and  all  depart. 

Gov?.  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch 
Of  Pericles  the  cai'eftil  search 
By  the  four  opposing  cnignea, 
Which  the  world  together  joins, 
la  made,  with  all  due  dllieeace, 
That  horse,  and  sail,  and  nigh  expenre. 
Can  stead  the  quest.     At  last  from  Tyre 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strange  ioquire) 
To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 
Are  letters  brought,  the  tenor  these  : — 
Antloclius  and  his  daughter  dead: 
The  men  of  Tyrus  on  the  head 
Of  IlelicHDUs  would  set  on 
The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none  : 
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The  matioy  he  there  haatea  t'  oppress ; 

Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 

Come  not  home  in  twice  six  mooiu. 

He,  obedient  to  tholr  dooms. 

Will  tako  the  crown.     The  sum  of  this. 

Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 

Y  ravished  the  regions  round. 

And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound, 

'■Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king! 

Who  dream'd,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  V' 

Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre  : 

His  queen,  witli  child,  makes  her  desire 

f Which  who  shall  cross?)  along  to  go; 
>mit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe  : 
Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes. 
And  so  to  sea.     Then,  vessel  shakes 
On  Neptune's  billow ;  half  the  flood 
Hath  their  keel  cut;  bnt  fortune's  mood 
Varies  again  :  the  grizzly  north 
Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth 
That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives. 
So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 
The  lady  shrieks,  and  well  a-near. 
Does  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 
And  what  ensues  in  this  self  storm 
Shall  for  itself  Itself  perform. 
I  nill  relate,  action  may 
Conveniently  the  rest  convey, 
Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 
In  your  imagination  hold 
This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 
The  seas-tost  Pericles  appears  to  speak.    [  EiiL 

Scene  I. 

Enter  Pericles,  on  shi^mard. 

Per.  Then  Ood  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  thmo 

Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  aud  Thou,  thiU 
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Upon  the  winds  commaQd,  bind  them  in  brass, 
iaving  cuUM  them  from  the  deep.     O !  still 
Thy  deafening,  dreadful  thunders  ;  duly  quench 
Thy  nimble,  sulphurous  flashes! — O!  how,  Ly- 

chorida, 
low  does  my  queen  ? — Thou  storm,  venomously 
kVilt  thou  spit  all  thyself? — The  seaman^s  whistle 
s  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 
Jnheard. — Lychorida ! — Lucina,  O  ! 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife,  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  swift  the  pangs 
>f  my  queen^s  travails  j — Now,  Lychorida 

Enter  Ltchorioa,  imth  an  Infant. 

Lye,  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a  place, 
A^ho,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die  as  I 
i.m  like  to  do.     Take  in  your  arms  this  piece 
>f  your  dead  queen. 

Per,  How !  how,  Lychorida .' 

Lye,  Patience,  good  sir ;  do  not  assist  the  storm, 
here's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, 
^  little  daughter :  for  the  sake  of  it, 
)e  manly,  and  tako  comfort. 

Per.  O  you  gods  ! 

iVhy  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
i  nd  snatch  them  straight  away  ?     We,  here  below, 
lecall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Jse  honour  with  you. 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir, 

Cven  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life  ! 

•"or  a  more  blusterous  birth  had  never  babe  : 
^uiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions ! 
^'or  thou'rt  the  rudeliest  welcome  to  this  world, 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.     Happy  what  fol- 
lows ! 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity, 
^.s  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make. 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the  first, 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit, 
iVith  all  thou  canst  find  here. — Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  two  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  What  courage,  sir  ?     God  save  you. 

Per.  Courage  enough.     I  do  not  fear  the  flaw ; 
t  hath  done  to  me  the  worst :  yet,  for  the  love 
^f  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh  new  sea-fkrer, 
would  it  would  be  quiet. 

1  iSa77.  Slack  the  bowlines  there ;  thou  wilt  not, 
vilt  thou  ? — Blow,  and  spDt  thyself. 

2  Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy 
>illow  kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not. 

1  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard:  the 
lea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie 
ill  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per,  That's  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir;  with  us  at  sea  it  hath 
>een  still  observed,  and  we  are  strong  in  custom. 
Fheretbre  briefly  yield  her,  for  she  must  overboard 
itraight. 

Per,  As  you  think  meet. — Most  wretched  queen ! 

Lye.  Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.    A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had,  my 
dear; 
Vo  light,  no  fire :  the  unfriendly  elements 
[i'orgot  thee  utterly  ;  nor  have  1  time 
Fo  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Vlust  cast  thee,  scarcely  co/Yin'd,  in  the  ooze ; 
W^here,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones, 


And  aye-remaining  lamps,  the  belching  whale, 
And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpse. 
Lying  with  simple  shells. — ^O  Lychorida ! 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper. 
My  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the^  satin  coflin  :  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow.    Hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

[Exit  Ltchorida. 

2  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches, 
caulk'd  and  bitumed  ready. 

Per.  I  thank  thee.     Maiiner,  say  what  coast  h 
this? 

2  SaU.  We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner. 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyro.      When  canst  thou 
reach  it  ? 

2  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per.  O !  make  for  Tharsus. — 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus :  there  I'll  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing. — Go  thy  ways,  good  manner : 
I'll  bring  the  body  presently.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Ephosus.    A  Roam  in  Cerimon's 

Hou$e. 

« 
Enter  Cerimon,  a  Servant,  and  some  Persons  who 

have  been  shipwrecked, 
Cer,  Philemon,  ho ! 

Enter  Philemoic. 

Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 

Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men : 
It  has  been  a  tnrbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Serv.  I  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  night  ok 
this. 
Till  now  I  ne'er  endur*d. 

Cer.  Your  master  will  be  dead  ere  you  return  : 
There's  nothing  can  be  minister'd  to  nature, 
That  can  recover  him.     Give  this  to  the  'pothecary, 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [To  Philemon. 

[Exeunt  Philemon,  Servant,  and  the  res^ 

Enter  ttoo  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Good  morrow,  sir. 

2  Gent^  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 

Cer.  Gentlemeq, 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  ? 

1  Gent.  Sir, 

Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 
Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake  ; 
The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple.     Pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 

2  Gent.  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you,  so 

eai'ly; 
'Tis  not  our  husbandry. 

Cer.  O !  you  say  well. 

1  Gent.  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordship, 
having 
Rich  tire  about  yon,  should  at  these  early  houn 
Shake  ofif  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
'Tis  most  strange. 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain. 
Being  thereto  not  compell'd. 

Cer.  I  hold  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ;  < 

But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
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ACT  III. 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE- 


TII. 


Making  a  man  a  god.    'Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
IW  turning  o*er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  that  nature 
Works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  doth  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
<)r  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags, 
To  please  the  fool  and  death. 
2  GeM.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  pour'd 

forth 
Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restor*d  : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  your  personal  pain,  but 

even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never — 

Enter  tioo  Servants  with  a  Chest, 

Serv,  So;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that? 

Serv*  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore  this  chest : 
•Tis  of  some  wreck. 

Cer,  Set  it  down ;  let*s  look  upon*t. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  like  a  coffin,  sir. 

Cer,  Whate*er  it  be, 

•Tis  wondrous  heavy.    Wrench  it  open  straight : 
If  the  sea*s  stomach  be  o'ercharg*d  with  gold, 
'Tis  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  it  belches  upon  us. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  so,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  close  *tis  caulk'd  and  bitum*d. 

!Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  7 

Serv,  1  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir 
As  tossM  it  upon  shore. 

Cer,  Come,  wrench  it  open. 

Soft,  soft !  it  smells  most  sweeUy  in  my  sense. 

2  Gent,  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril.     So,  up  with  it. 
O,  you  most  potent  gods  I  what's  here  ?  a  corse  ? 

1  Gent,  Most  strange ! 

Cer,  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balm*d  and  en- 
treasured 
With  full  bags  of  spices !     A  passport  too : 
ApollOj  perfect  me  i'  the  characters ! 

[  Unfolds  a  scroll. 

•*  Here  I  give  to  understand,  [Reads. 

(If  e'er  this  coffin  drive  a-land,) 
/,  king  Periclesy  have  lost 
This  ^ecn,  toorth  aU  our  mundane  cost. 
Who  finds  her,  give  her  burying ; 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king : 
Besides  this  treasure  for  a  fee, 
T'he  gods  requite  his  charity  /" 

If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heait 

That  even  cracks  for  woe ! — This  chanc'd  to-night. 

2  Gent,  Most  likely,  sir. 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

For  look,  how  fresh  she  looks. — They  were  too 

rough. 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.     Make  fire  within  : 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours. 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overpressed  spirits.     I  heai-d 
Of  nn  Egyptian,  that  had  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered. 
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Enter  a  Servant,  vnth  boxes,  napkins,  andfirt. 

Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  the  clotfas. — 
The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have« 
Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you. 
The  vial    once    more; — ^how   thou    8tirr*st,  thoc 

block  !— 
The  music  there ! — I  pray  you,  give  her  air. 
Gentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live :  nature  awakes  a  warm 
Breath  out  of  her:  she  hath  not  been  entraDc^d 
Above  five  hours.     See,  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again  \ 

1  Gent,  The  heavens, 
Throuffh  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  op 
Your  fome  for  ever. 

Cer,  She  is  alive !  behold. 

Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold : 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Do  appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.     Live, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fiite,  fair  creaturp. 
Rare  as  you  seem  to  be !  [&ic  morei 

Thai.  O  dear  Diana ! 

Where  am  I  ?  Where's  my  krd  ?  What  wwid  b 
this? 

2  Gent.  Is  not  this  strange  1 

1  Gent.  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  gentle  neighbours ! 

Lend  me  your  hands ;  to  the  next  chamber  bear 

her. 
Get  linen :  now  this  matter  must  be  look'd  to, 
For  her  relapse  is  mortal.     Come,  come ; 
And  ^sculapius  guide  us ! 

[Exeunt,  carrying  Thaisa  airizy. 

ScEXK  III. — Thanus.    A  Room  in  Cleo>'*s 

House. 

Enter  Pericles,  Cleon,  Diontza,  Ltchoripa. 

and  Marina. 

Per.   Most  honour'd  Cleon,  I  must  needs  bf 
gone: 
My  twelve  months  are  expir'd,  and  Tyrus  stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.     You,  and  your  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  aU  thankfulness ;  the  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you ! 

Cle.  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt 
you  mortally. 
Yet  glance  full  wanderingly  on  us. 

Dion,  O  your  sweet  queen ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brought 

her  hither. 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes ! 

Per.  We  cannot  bnt  obey 

The  powers  above  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  'tis.     My  gentle  babe  Marina  (whom. 
For  she  was  bom  at  sea,  I  have  nam'd  so)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  hei 
The  infant  of  your  care ;  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may 
Be  manner'd  as  she  b  born. 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  com, 
(For  which  the  people's  pravers  still  fall  upon  you,) 
Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.     If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body. 
By  you  reliev'd,  would  force  me  to  my  duty ; 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur, 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 


I^he  goda  rerange  it  upon  ma  and  tame. 
To  the  end  of  generBtioii ! 

Per.  I  belioTe  you ; 

Vour  honour  and  your  eoodnesa  teach  ma  to't, 
\Vithout  yourvons.    Till  the  b«  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  wa  honour  all, 
Uascbair'd  shaD  this  hair  of  mine  remnin, 
1'hough  I  show  wiJI  in't.     So  I  tnliR  my  leave. 
(lood  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  caro 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion,  I  have  one  myself, 

WTio  Bhnll  Dot  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Thnn  yours,  my  lord. 

F'er.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

CU.  We'll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o' 
the  shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mnsk'd  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  wiads  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embraco 

Vour  offor.     Come,  dear's!  madam. — O !  no  tears, 
l^ychoridn.  no  tears : 

l>ook  to  j'our  little  mistress,  on  whose  grnce 
Vou  may  depend  horcaftor. — Come,  my  loid. 

lExeunt. 


i  IV. — EphesuR.    A  Room  in  Cekimoh's 


Enter  Cei 


r,  and  Thais  A. 


CtT.  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jawela. 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer,  which  are 
At  your  command.     Know  you  the  character  T 

Thai.  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  ahipp'd  at  sea,  I  well  remember, 
Even  on  my  eaning  time ;  but  whether  there 
Delivered  or  no,  by  the  holy  godn, 
I  cannot  rightly  say.     But  since  king  Pericles, 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  lake  me  to, 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you  speak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far. 
Where  you  may  abide  till  your  date  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  yon. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  nil ; 
Vet  my  good  will  b  groat,  though  the  gift  small. 
[Exeml 


ACT  IV. 


EnUr  GowEH. 


Ootc.  Imngine  Periclei  nrrived  at  Tyro, 
Welcom'd  aod  setlJed  to  bis  own  deaire; 
His  wofu]  queen  wa  lea*e  it  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  tiiere  a  votaresa. 
Now  to  Mnriaa  bend  your  mind, 
Whnin  our  ftat-Erowing  scene  must  find 
At  ThnreuH,  aud  by  Clean  train'd 
In  mu«c,  letlera  ;  wbo  hath  gala'd 

Of  educBtioQ  all  thn  ^p'nce, 

Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 

Of  genera]  wonder.     But  alack  .' 

That  monster  eQ»y,  oft  the  wrack 

Of  earned  pruse,  Marina's  life 

Seeks  to  take  otT  by  treason's  knife. 

And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 

One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown. 

Even  ripe  for  marriage  rite :  this  maid 

Hight  Philoten;  and  it  is  said 

For  certain  in  our  story,  she 

Would  eTer  with  Marina  be : 

Be't  when  she  weav'd  the  sleided  silk 

With  lingers,  long,  small,  whil«  as  milk; 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  needle  wound 

Tbe  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 

That  still  records  with  moan  ;  or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Vail  toiler  mistreas  Dinn;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 


With  nbsolute  Marion;  so 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white.     Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 

And  not  as  given.     This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  alt  graceful  marks, 

That  Cleon's  wife,  with  enry  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

Kor  good  Marina,  that  her  dau^ter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter- 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead : 

And  cursed  Dionyea  hnth 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 

Prest  for  this  blowl     The  unborn  e<rent 

I  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  carried  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey, 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  w»y. — 

Dionyza  doth  appear, 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer.  [EjtI. 


Enter  DiORTZA  and  LEonine. 
J>ion.  Thy  oath  remember  ;  diou  hast  iwom 
do't: 
'Tia  but  a  blow,  which  nerer  shall  be  known. 
lu  canst  not  do  a  thiog  i'  the  world  so  soon. 


ACT  17. 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 


SCENE    III. 


To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.     Let  not  consciencOf 
AVhich  is  but  cold,  inflainiDg  love  in  thy  bosom. 
Inflame  too  nicely;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Kven  women  have  cast  off,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

Zjean,  V\\  do*t;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 

ZHon.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her. 
Here 
She  comes  weeping  for  her  old  nurse^s  death. 
Thou  art  resolved  ? 

Leon.  I  am  resolved. 

Enter  Marina,  tcith  a  basket  of  flowers. 

Mar.  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed, 
To  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers:   the  yeUows, 

blues, 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds. 
Shall,  as  a  carpet,  hang  upon  thy  grave. 
While  summer  days  do  last.     Ah  me,  poor  maid ! 
Born  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 
Whirring  me  from  my  fnends. 

Dion.   How  now,  Marina!   why  do  you  keep 
alone  ? 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?     Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing :  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me.     Lord !  how  your  favour's  changed 
With  this  unprofitable  woe !     Come,  come  ; 
Give  me  your  flowers,  ere  the  sea  mar  it. 
Walk  with  Leonine ;  the  air  is  quick  there. 
And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach.     Come, 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar.  No,  I  pray  you  ; 
1^11  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion.  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself. 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.     We  every  day 
Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come,  and  find 
Oar  paragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted. 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage  ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  taken 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.     Go,  I  pray  you  ; 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again :  reserve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.     Care  not  for  me ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go ; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion.  Come,  come,  I  know  'tis  good  for  you. — 
Walk  half  an  hour.  Leonine,  at  the  least. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

ZHon.  I'll  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while. 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood : 
What !  I  must  have  care  of  you. 

Mar.  Thanks,  sweet  madam. — 

[Exit  DiONTZA. 

(s  the  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  South-west. 

Mar.  When  I  was  born,  the  wind  was  north. 

Leon.  Was'tso? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear. 
But  cry'd  **  good  seamen !"  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  hauling  ropes ; 
And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck. 

Leon.  When  was  this? 

Mar.  When  I  was  born : 
Never  were  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A  canvass-climber.     **  Ha !"  says  one,  **  wilt  out  ?" 


And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 

From  stem  to  stern  :  the  boatswain  whistles,  and 

The  master  calls,  and  trebles  theur  confusion. 

Leon.  Come ;  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it.     Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kill*d  ? 
Now  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life. 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  fly : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  wiU, 
But  I  wept  for  it.     How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
My  life  imply  her  any  danger  ? 

Leon.  My  commission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mar.  You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  I  hope. 
You  are  well  favoured,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  saw  you  lately. 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought : 
Good  sooth,  it  show'd  well  in  you :  do  so  now : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  come  you  between, 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Lion.  I  am  sworn. 

And  will  despatch. 

Enter  Pirates,  whilst  Marina  is  struggling. 

1  Pirate.  Hold,  villain ! 

[Leonine  runs  away. 

2  Pirate.  A  prize  !  a  prize  ! 

3  Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.  Come, 
let's  have  her  aboard  suddenly. 

[Exeunt  Pirates  with  Marina. 

Scene  II. — Near  tlie  Same. 

Enter  Leonine. 

Leon.  These  roguing  thieves  serve   the  great 

pirate  Valdes ; 
And  they  have  seizM  Marina.     Let  her  go : 
There^s  no  hope  she'll  return.     I'll  swear  she's 

dead. 
And  thrown  into  the  sea. — ^But  I'll  see  further ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her. 
Not  carry  her  aboard.     If  she  remain, 
Whom  they  have  ravish'd  must  by  me  be  slain. 

[Exit. 

Scene  III. — Mitylene.     A  Room  in  a  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Boult. 

Boult.  Sir. 

Pand.  Search  the  market  narrowly;  Mitylene 
is  full  of  gallants :  we  lost  too  much  money  this 
mart,  by  being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures. 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do ;  and  they  with  continual  action 
are  even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore,  let's  have  fresh  ones,  whate'er 
we  pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  conscience  to 
be  used  in  eveiy  trade  we  shall  never  prosper. 
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Bawd.  Thou  say'st  trae:  'tis  not  the  bringing 
up  of  poor  bastards,  as  I  think,  I  have  brought  up 
some  eleven 

BauU.  Ay,  to  eleven;  and  brought  them  down 
again.     But  shall  I  search  the  nuu'ket  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuif  we  have,  a 
strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  ai*e  so  piti- 
fully sodden. 

'  Pand,  Thou  say'st  true ;  they're  too  unwhole- 
some o'  conscience.  The  poor  Transilvanian  is 
dead,  that  lay  with  the  little  baggage. 

BouU,  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him ;  she  made 
him  roast-meat  for  worms.  But  1*11  go  search  the 
market.  [Exit  Boult. 

Pand.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were  as 
pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give  over — 

Bawd,  Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  is  it  a 
shame  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand,  O !  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity; nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the 
danger :  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick 
up  some  pretty  estate,  'twere  not  amiss  to  keep  our 
door  hatched.  Besides,  the  sore  terms  we  stand 
upon  with  the  gods  wiU  be  stxx>ng  with  us  for  giving 
over. 

Bawd,  Come ;  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand.  As  well  as  we  ?  ay,  and  better  too ;  we 
offend  worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any  trade ; 
its  no  calling.     Hut  here  comos  Boult. 

Enter  Boult,  arid  the  Pirates  with  Marina. 

Boult.  Come  your  ways.  My  masters,  you  say 
she's  a  virgm  ? 

1  Pirate.  O,  sir !  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Master,  I  have  gone  thorough  for  this  j 
piece,  you  see :  if  you  like  her,  so ;  if  not,  I  have 
lost  my  earnest. 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities? 

BouU.  She  has  a  good  face,  spetiks  well,  and  has 
excellent  good  clothes :  there's  no  further  necessity 
of  qualities  can  make  her  be  refused. 

Bawd.  What's  her  price,  Boult  ? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thousand 
pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters,  you  shall 
have  your  money  presently.  Wife,  take  her  in : 
instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do,  that  she  may  not 
be  raw  in  her  entertainment. 

[Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  murks  of  her ;  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  her  ago, 
with  warrant  of  her  virginity,  and  cry,  "  He  that 
will  give  most,  shall  have  her  first."  Such  a  maid- 
enhead were  no  cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  they 
have  been.     Get  this  done  as  I  command  you. 

Boult.  Performance  shall  follow.    [Exit  Boult. 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so  slow ! 
He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke ;  or  that  these 

pirates, 
(Not  enough  barbarous,)  had  not  o'erboard  thrown  me 
For  to  seek  my  mother ! 

Bawd.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  .one  ? 

Mar,  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd,  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in 
you. 

Mar,  I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd,  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you 
are  like  to  live. 

Mar,  The  more  my  fault, 
To  'scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd,  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 
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Mar,  No. 

Bawd,  Yes,  indeed,  shall  yoa,  and  taste  gentle- 
men of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well :  you  shall 
have  the  difference  of  all  complexions.  What' 
do  you  stop  your  ears? 

Mar,  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd,  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be  not 
a  woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling :  I  think  I  shall 
have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come,  you  are  a 
young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be  bowed  as  1 
would  have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by 
men,  then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed 
you,  men  stir  you  up. — Boult's  returned. 

Re-enter  Boult. 

Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  market? 

Boult.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number  of 
her  hairs :  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my  voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  how  dost  thou 
find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  younger  sort  ? 

Boult.  Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would 
have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament.  Thert* 
was  a  Spaniai'd's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went 
to  bed  to  her  very  description. 

Bawd.  We  shaU  have  him  here  to-morrow  with 
his  best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  do  you 
know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the  hams  ? 

Bawd,  Who  ?  monsieur  Veroles  ? 

Boult.  Ay :  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  pro- 
clamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  swore  he 
would  see  her  to-mon*ow. 

Baivd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  h» 
disease  hither:  here  he  does  but  repair  it.  I 
know,  he  will  come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter  hw 
crowns  in  the  sun. 

Botdt,  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  travel- 
ler, we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd,  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You 
have  fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me :  you 
must  seem  to  do  that  fearfully,  which  you  commit 
willingly ;  to  despise  profit,  where  you  have  most 
gain.  To  weep  that  you  live  as  you  do,  makes 
pity  in  your  lovers:  seldom,  but  that  pity  begets 
you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere  profit. 

Mar,  I  understand  you  not. 

BouU.  O !  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her 
home :  these  blushes  of  her's  must  be  quenched 
with  some  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true,  i'faith,  so  they  must ; 
for  your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is 
her  way  to  go  with  warrant. 

Boult.  Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  But, 
mistress,  if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint, — 

Bawd.  Thou  may'st  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit. 

Boult.  I  may  so  ? 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  young 
one,  I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

BouU..  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shaU  not  be  changed 
yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town :  n^* 
port  what  a  sojourner  we  have ;  you'll  lose  nothinjc 
by  custom.  When  nature  framed  this  piece,  she 
meant  thee  a  good  turn;  therefore,  say  what  • 
paragon  she  is,  and  thou  hast  the  harvest  out  of 
thine  own  report. 
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JBouU,  I  warrant  yon,  mistress,  thunder  shall  not 
>  a^^ake  the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  pving  out  her 
^uty  stir  up  the  lewdly  inclined.  Til  bring  home 
>ine  to-nidit. 

Bawd,  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Afar,  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters  deep, 
^ntied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep, 
^iana,  aid  my  purpose  ! 

Bawd,  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ?  Pray 
9U,  will  you  go  with  us  7  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. — Tharsus.    A  Room  in  Cleoh's 

House, 

Enter  Cleon,  and  Dioktza. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?     Can  it  be  undone? 

Cle.  O  Dionyza !  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
*he  sun  and  moon  no*or  looked  upon. 

Dion,  I  think, 

'ouMl  turn  a  child  a£ain. 

Cle,  'Weite  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spacious  world, 
d  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.     O  lady ! 
luch  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
^o  equal  any  single  crown  o*  the  earth, 

the  justice  of  compare !     O  villain  Leonine  ! 
V^hom  thou  hast  poisonM  too. 
f  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindness 
tecoming  well  thy  fact :  what  canst  thou  say, 
V^hen  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 

Dion.  That  she  is  dead.    Nurses  are  not  the 

fates, 
^o  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve, 
he  died  at  night:  111  say  so.    Who  can  cross  it  ? 
Tnless  you  play  the  pious  innocent, 
Lud  for  an  honest  attribute,  ciy  out, 

She  died  by  foul  play.** 

Cle,  O !  go  to.    Well,  well ; 

^f  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
)o  like  this  worst. 

Dion,  Be  one  of  those,  that  think 

^he  pretty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 
..nd  open  this  to  Pericles.     I  do  shame 
^o  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are, 
k.nd  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Cle,  To  such  proceeding 

^ho  ever  but  his  approbation  added, 
liough  not  his  pre-consent,  he  did  not  flow 
*rom  honourable  courses. 

Dion,  Be  it  so,  then ; 

''et  nono  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came  dead, 
lor  none  can  know,  Leonine  being  gone. 
>he  did  distain  my  child,  and  stood  between 
ler  and  her  fortunes :  none  would  look  on  her, 
!ut  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina^s  face  ; 
V'hilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin, 
lot  worth  the  time  of  day.     It  pierc*d  m  e  thorough ; 
..nd  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural, 
!'ou  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find, 
t  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness, 
^eiform'd  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
V  hat  should  he  say  ?     We  wept  after  her  hearse, 
Lnd  even  yet  we  mourn :  her  monument 
»  almost  finished,  and  her  epitaphs 
D  glittering  golden  characters  express 
L  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
Lt  whose  expense  *tis  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpjr, 

V^hich,  to  betray,  doth  with  thine  angel's  face, 
teize  with  thine  eagle's  tak>ns. 
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Dion,  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies : 
But  yet,  I  know,  youUl  do  as  I  advise.       [Exeunt, 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Monument  of  Marina  at 

Tharsus, 

Oow,  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues 

make  short ; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for*t : 
Making  (to  take  your  imagination) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardoned,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime. 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.  I  do  beseech  you, 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach 

you, 
The  stages  of  our  story.    Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas, 
Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight, 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advanced  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 
Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  you  it  in  mind, 
Okl  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 
Well-sailing  ships,  and  bounteous  winds,  have 

brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus,  (think  this  pilot  thought, 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  1*11  reconcile. 

Dumb  show, 

• 

Enter  Pericles  with  his  Train^  at  one  door ; 
Cleoh  and  Diontza  at  the  other,  Cleon  shows 
Pericles  the  Tomb  of  Marina  ;  whereat  Per- 
icles makes  lamentation^  puts  on  sackcloth^  and 
in  a  mighty  passion  departs, 

Oow,  See,  how  belief  may  sufler  by  foul  show ! 
This  borrow*d  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devoured, 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears  o*er- 

show'r'd. 
Leaves  Tharsus,  and  again  embarks.     He  swears 
Never  to  wash  his  fiice,  nor  cut  his  hairs; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.     He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears. 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.     Now,  please  yon,  wit 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dk>nyza. 

'*  The  fairest,  sweeVst,  and  best^  lies  here. 

Who  tdiher^d  in  her  spring  of  year : 

She  was  of  7VnM,  the  king^s  daughter. 

On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter, 

Marina  was  she  caWd ;  and  at  her  birth, 

Thetis,  being  proud,  swaJJUml'd  some  part  o"  the 

earth ; 
Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  o''erflow'd. 
Hath  Thetis*  birth-child  on  the  heavens  bestowed: 
Wherefore  she  does  (and  swears  she^ll  never  stint) 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  offixni** 

No  visor  does  become  black  villany. 
So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 
Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter*s  dead. 
And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 
By  lady  fortune ;  while  our  scene  must  [day 
His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day, 
In  her  unholy  service.     Patience  then. 
And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.       [Exit, 
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Scene  V. — Mitylene.    A  Street  before  the  Brothel. 

Enter  from  the  BroOiel^  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

2  Gent.  No ;  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  place 
as  this,  she  being  once  gone. 

1  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there! 
did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  no.  Come,  I  am  for  no  more 
bawdy-houses.     Shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

\  Gent,  ru  do  anything  now  that  is  virtuous; 
but  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  initting  for  ever. 

[Exeunt. 

ScEifE  VI. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawdy  and  Boult. 

Pand'.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth 
of  her,  she  had  ne^er  come  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her !  she  is  able  to  freeze 
the  god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation :  we 
must  either  get  her  ravished,  or  be  rid  of  her. 
When  she  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do 
me  the  kindness  of  our  profession,  she  has  me  her 
qtiirks,  her  reasons,  her  master  reasons,  her  prayers, 
her  knees,  that  she  would  make  a  puritan  of  the 
devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

Boult.  *  Faith,  I  must  ravish  her,  orshe^l  disfur- 
nish  us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  swearers 
priests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness 
for  me ! 

Bawd.  *Faith,  there*s  no  way  to  be  rid  on*t,  but 
by  the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  lord 
Lysimachus,  disguised. 

Botdt.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if  the 
peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  customers. 

Enter  Ltsimachus. 

Lys.  How  now !     How  a  dozen  of  virginities  ? 

Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-bless  your  honour ! 

Boult.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good 
health. 

Lys.  You  may  so ;  *tis  the  better  for  you  that 
your  resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now, 
wholesome  iniquity !  have  you  that  a  man  may  deal 
withal,  and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 

Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would — 
but  there  never  came  her  like  in  Mityleue. 

Lys.  If  she'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  thou 
would'st  say. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what  *tis  to  say, 
well  enough. 

Lys.  Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

Botilf.  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red, 
you  shall  see  a  rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed, 
if  she  had  but — 

Lys.  What,  pr'ythee  ? 

Boult.  O,  sir!  I  can  be  modest. 

Lys.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  less 
than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chaste. 

Enter  Marina. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the 
stalk; — ^oever  plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you. — Is 
she  not  a  fair  creature  ? 

Lys.  Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage  { 
at  sea.     Well,  there's  for  you :  leave  us.  | 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave  :  a  I 
word,  and  I'll  have  done  presently. 

Lys.  1  beseech  you,  do. 
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'       Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  joa  nota,  this  k  as 
honourable  man.  [7b  Mari^i. 

Mar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  raaj  worthiir 
note  him. 

Bawd.  Next,  he*s  the  governor  of  this  oooDtrr, 
and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bonod  to 
him  indeed ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that,  I 
know  not. 

Bawd.  Tray  you,  without  any  more  impml 
fencing,  will  you  use  him  kindly?  He  will  hat 
your  apron  with  goM. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  wiD  tfaaak- 
fully  receive. 

Lys.  Have  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lonl,  she^s  not  paced  yet ;  you  mist 
take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  maoag^. 
Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together. 
Go  thy  ways.  [Exeunt  Bawdy  Pander^  and  BorLT. 

Lys.  Now,  pretty  one,  how  long  have  you  bees 
at  this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir  ? 

Lys.  Why,  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  oflfend. 

mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade.  Piea«e 
you  to  name  it. 

Lys.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profesnon  f 

Mar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young  ?  Were  you  a 
gamester  at  five,  or  at  seven  ? 

Mar.  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lys.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in  proclaims  vra 
to  be  a  creature  of  sale. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  <^ 
such  resort,  and  will  come  into  it?  I  hear  say, 
you  are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  goveroor 
of  this  place. 

Lys.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known  unto 
you  who  I  am  ? 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lys.  Why,  your  herb- woman;  she  that  sets 
seed  and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  O  I  too 
have  heard  something  of  my  power,  and  so  stand 
aloof  for  more  serious  wooing.  But  1  protest  to 
thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  see  thee, 
or  else,  look  friendly  upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me 
to  some  private  place :  come,  come. 

Mar.  If  you  were  born  to  honour,  show  it  now: 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
Tliat  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lys.  How's  this  ?  how's  this  ? — Some  more  ;— 
be  sage. 

Mar.  For  me. 
That  am  a  maid,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plac'd  me  in  this  sty,  where,  since  I  came. 
Diseases  have  been  sold  dearer  than  physic, — 
That  the  gods 

Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhollow'd  place. 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air ! 

Lys.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  could'st  have  spoke  so  w^ell ;  ne*er  dream'd 

thou  could'st. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  min^, 
Thy  speech  had  alter'd  it     Hold,  here's  gold  fur 

tliee: 
Pers6ver  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest. 
And  the  goJs  strengthen  thee ! 

Mar.  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Lys.  For  me,  be  you  thougbten 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  imd  windows  savour  vilely. 
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farewell.     Thou  art  a  piece  of  TirtDs,  and 

'.  doubt  not  but  thy  traiDing  bath  been  aoble. 

tlold,  here's  more  gold  for  thee. 

\  curse  upon  him.  die  he  like  a  thief. 

That  robilhee  of  thy  Goodnesa !     If  thou  dost  hear 

Prom  me,  it  sha]]  be  tor  thy  good. 

Enter  Boult. 
Sftull.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ODe  fnece  for  me. 
Lya.  AvBunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper!     Your 
house, 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it.  would 
Sink,  and  overwhelm  you.     Awhv! 

[Eiit  Ltsihachus. 
Boult.    How's  lhi»?      We  must  take   another 
course  with  yoo.     If  your  peevish  chastity,  which 
is   Dot  worth  a  breakttist  in  the  cheapest  country 
under  the  cope,  shatl  undo  a  whole  household,  let 
lae  be  gelded  like  a  spaniel.     Come  your  ways. 
Mar,  Whither  would  you  hate  mel 
Boult.  1  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  olT, 
or  the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it.     Come 
your  way.     We'll  bive  no  more  gentlemen  driven 
Bway.     Come  your  ways,  I  say. 
Re-tnter  Bawd. 
Bawd.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? 
Boult.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress :  shehashere 
spoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lysimachus. 
Bawd.  O,  abominable  ! 

Boult.  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were  to 
stink  nfore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever  ! 
Boult.  The  nobleman  woald  have  dealt  with  her 
like  a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  at  cold  as 
a  snowball;  saying  his  prayers,  loo. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away  ;  ose  her  at  thy 
pleasure :  cmck  the  gloss  of  her  virginity,  and  make 
the  rest  malleable. 

Boult.  Ad  if  abewero  a  thornier  piece  of  ground 

tiian  she  is,  sbe  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar.  Hark,  hark,  you  gods! 

Bawd.  She  conjures :  away  with  her.     Would 

she   had   never  come  within  my   doors. — Marry 

hang  you ! — She's  born  to  undo  us. — Will  you  not  go 

the  way  of  women-kind?    Marry  come  up,  my  dish 

of  chasti^  with  rosemary  and  bays  !    [Exit  Bawd. 

Boult.  Come,iimtres8i  comeypurway  withme. 


Mar.  Whither  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Boult.  To  take  from  you  the  jewelyou  bold  so  dear. 

Mar.  Pr'ytbee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

Boult.  Come  now,  your  one  thing. 

Mar.  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be  1 

Boult.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master; 
or  rnlher,  my  mistress. 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  so  bad  as  thou  art, 
.  Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
I  Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change  : 
Thou'rt  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  every  coystrel 
That  hitlier  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tib ; 
To  the  cholerick  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable :  thy  food  is  such 
Ah  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Boult.  What  would  you  have  me  do  1  go  to  the 
wai-s,  would  you  T  where  a  man  may  serve  seven 
years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money 
enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one? 

Mar.  Do  anything  but  this  thou  doest.     Empty 
Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers,  of  tilth  ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman  : 
Any  of  these  ways  are  yet  better  than  this  ; 
For  what  thou  professest.  a  baboon,  could  he  speak. 
Would  own  a  name  loo  dear.     That  the  gods 
Would  safely  deliver  me  from  this  place ! 
Here,  here's  gold  fcir  thee. 
If  that  thy  master  would  gnin  by  me, 
Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance. 
With  other  virtues,  which  I'll  keep  from  boast ; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 
I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  ci^  will 
Yield  many  scholars. 

Boult.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak  of? 

Mar.  Prove  that  1  cannot,  take  me  home  again. 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  bouse. 

Boult.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee : 
if  I  can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.  But,  amongst  honest  women  ? 

Boult.  Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongsi 
them.  But  since  my  master  and  mistress  havi' 
bought  you,  there's  no  going  but  by  their  consent ; 
therefore,  I  will  make  them  acquainted  with  your 
purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tract- 
able enough.  Come;  I'll  do  for  thee  what  I  can  : 
come  your  ways.  [Eieuvi. 
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Enter  Ooweh. 
QoK-  MiriDB  li)U8  the   brothel   scapes,  and 
chances 
Into  an  bonegt  house,  our  81017  ■"?"' 
She  gingi  like  oae  immortal,  and  ^e  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  edmiied  lays. 
Deep  cleriu  she  dumbs,  and  with  her  needle 

coniposei 
Natnre'a   otrn  ahape,  of  bird,  bud,  bnutch,  or 


That  even  Wet  ait  sistera  the  natnTsI  roses ; 
Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry . 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race. 
Who  pour  their  bouaty  on  her;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cnraed  bawd.     Here  we  ber  place. 
And  to  her  father  turn  otir  thoughts  again, 
Where  we  left,  turn  on  the  aea,  tumbled  and 

tost; 
And,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arriv'd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells :  and  00  this 

Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.     The  city  striv'd 
God    Neptune's   anDuaJ   feast    to    keep :    from 

Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  eapns, 
His  banners  sable,  trimm'd  with  rich  espeose ; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  snpposing  once  more  put  your  sight ; 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark : 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might. 
Shall  be  discorer'd ;  please  yuu,  ut,  and  hnrk. 
[Exit. 


ScEHi  1,— On  hoard  Pericles'  Ship,  of  M'ty 
Unt.  A  PamlioK  on  dtdc,  teitk  a  eKrtain  befi/r/ 
it  ;  pEaicLES  wititin  it,  reclining  on  a  eimek.  A 
barge  lying  bciide  Ihe  Tyrian  txtttl. 

Enter  too  Sailort,  one  belonging  (o  Iht  Tyrian  m- 
MJ,  the  olher  to  the  barge ;  to  then  Heuca-vci- 

Tyr.  Sail.  Where's  the  lord  Helicanos  T  he  cao 
resolve  you.         [  To  the  Sailor  of  JlHtylm- 
O  here  be  is. — 

Sir,  there's  «  barge  put  off  from  Mitylena, 
And  in  it  is  Lysimachus,  the  govertior,    * 
Who  craves  to  come  aboard.     What  ia  your  wiD  T 
Hel.  That  he  have  his.    CallupsoBiegeatlemea 
Tyr,  Sail,  Ho,  gentlemen  1  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  two  or  three  Gtndemen. 
1  Gent.  Doth  j'our  lordship  call !  ; 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aliaard :  I  pny 
Greet  thera  &irly.  j 

[QentUmen  and  Sailori  deteend,  and  go  m 
board  the  barge. 
Enter,  from  thence,  Ltsimachds  and  Lord*;  &' 
Tyrian  Gentlemen,  and  Ihe  tim  SaHan. 
Tyr.  SaU.  Sw,  I 

This  U  the  man  tbi 
Resolve  you. 
Z.VJ.  Hail,  reverend  sir!  ThegtNbpreaerTejog' 
Htl.  And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  Hn. 
And  die  as  I  wouM  do. 


lught  yon  would 
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Lys,  You  wish  me  well, 

eing  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs, 
eeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
made  to  it  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

Hd.  First,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  the  governor  of  this  place  you  lie 
before. 

Hel  Sir, 
^ur  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king ; 
.  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
*o  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance, 
»ut  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys,  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  ? 

IieL  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 
»ut  the  main  grief  of  all  springs  from  the  loss 
if  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lys,  May  we  not  see  him,  then  ? 

MeL  You  may, 

tut  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak 
?o  any. 

Lys,      Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 

litL    Behold  him. — [Pericles  discovered*'] — 
This  was  a  goodly  person, 
7ill  the  disaster  that  one  mortal  night 
)rove  him  to  this. 

Lys»  Sir  king,  all  hail !  the  gods  preserve  you ! 
lail,  royal  sir ! 

HeL  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  we  have  a  maki  in  Mitylene,  I  durst 
wager, 
Vould  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys,  'Tis  well  bethought. 

$he,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony, 
Ind  other  choice  attractions,  wouM  allure, 
Ind  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen*d  parts, 
^hich  now  are  midway  stopped  : 
$he  is  all  happy  as  the  fair*st  of  aU, 
Lnd  with  her  fellow  maids  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

\He  whispers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords, 

\_Exit  Lord, 

Hel,  Sure,  all  effectless ;  yet  nothing  we'll  omit. 
That  bears  recovery's  name. 
lut,  since  your  kindness  we  have  stretch'd  thus  &r, 
Let  us  beseech  you. 

That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have, 
iVlierein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want, 
3ut  weary  for  the  staleness. 

Lys,  O,  sir !  a  courtesy, 

MThich,  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  Qod 
?OT  every  grafF  would  send  a  caterpillar, 
Vnd  so  afflict  our  province. — Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
X  your  king's  sorrow. 

Hel,  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it  to  you ; — 
But  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter  Lord,  Marizta,  and  a  young  Lady, 

Lys,  O !  here  is 

The  lady  that  I  sent  for.    Welcome,  fair  one ! 
Is't  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 

Hel,  She's  a  ealbint  lady. 

Lys,  She's  such  a  one,  that  were  I  well  assur'd 
she  came 
3f  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock,  I*d  wish 
>^o  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. — 
FtLir  one,  aU  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient : 
if  that  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  feat 
t*an  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
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Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  sucn  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar,  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  fate  recovery, 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  sufier'd  to  come  near  him. 

Lys.  Come,  let  us  leave  her, 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous ! 

[Marina  sings. 

Lys.  Mark'd  he  your  music  ?   ' 

Mar.  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 

Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

mar.  Hail,  sir !  my  lord,  lend  ear. — 

Per.  Hum!  ha! 

Jlfar.  I  am  a  maid. 
My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes. 
But  have  been  gazed  on  like  a  comet :  she  speaks, 
My  lord,  that  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state. 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
W  ho  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings ; 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 
And  to  the  world  and  awkvrard  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — I  will  desist ; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek. 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  **  Go  not  till  he  speak." 

Per,  My  fortunes — ^parentage-— good  parentage — 
To  equal  mine ! — ^was  it  not  thus  ?  what  say  you  ? 

Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  par- 
entage. 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  I  do  think  so. 

I  pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me. — 
You  are  like  something  that — ^What    country- 

woman? 
Here  of  these  shores  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores ; 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  1  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver 
weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been :  my  queen's  square 

brows; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver-voic'd ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like. 
And  cas'd  as  richly :  in  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them 

hungry. 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech. — Where  do  you 
live? 

Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger :  from  the  deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achiev'd  you  these  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe. 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  history, 

'Twould  seem  like  lies,  disdain'd  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Pr'ythee,  speak : 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in.    I'll  believe  thea 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  reUition, 
To  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.    What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee,)  that  thou  cam'st 
From  good  descending  ? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.     I  think  thou  saidst 
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Thou  hadst  been  UmsM  from  wrong  to  injuiy, 
And  that  thoa  though^st  thy  grie&  might  equal 

mine, 
If  both  were  openM. 

Mar,  Some  such  thing 

I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per,  Tell  thy  story ; 

If  thine  considered  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  8uifer*d  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  king's  graves,  and  smiting 
Extremity  out  of  act.     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How  lost  thou  them  ?     Thy  name,  my  most  kind 

virgin  ? 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee.     Come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar,  My  name  is  Marina. 

Per,  O !  I  am  mock'd, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  gods  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar,  Patience,  good  sir. 

Or  here  Pll  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  Pll  be  patient. 

Thou  little  know*st  how  tibou  dost  startle  me. 
To  call  thyself  Muina. 

Mar,  The  name 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power ; 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per,  How !  a  king's  daughter  ? 

And  caird  Marina  ? 

Mar,  You  said  you  would  believe  me ; 

But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per,  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?  and  are  no  fiiiry 
Motion? — ^Well;  speak  on.     Where  were  you 

bom, 
And  wherefore  caU'd  Marina  ? 

Mar,  Call'd  Marina, 

For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

Per,  At  sea !  what  mother  ? 

Mar,  Mj  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  die  minute  I  was  bora. 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Delivered  weeping. 

Ptr,  O I  stop  there  a  little. 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull'd  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal ;  this  cannot  be. 
My  daughter's  buried. — ^Well : — ^where  were  you 

bred? 
PU  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  stoiy, 
And  never  intermpt  you. 

Mar,  You  scorn :  believe  me,  'twere  best  I  did 
give  o'er. 

Per,  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.    Yet,  give  me  leave  : 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?  where  were  you 
bred? 

ilfar.  The  king,  my  &ther,  did  in  Tharsus  leave 
me. 
Till  cm  el  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife. 
Did  seek  to  murder  me ;  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to  do't, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.     But,  good  sir, 
Whither  will  you  have  me  ?     VHiy  do  you  weep  ? 

It  may  be, 
You  think  me  an  impostor :  no,  good  fiuth ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  Helicanus! 
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Hel,  CaUs  my  g;rackNis  Icrd  1 

Per,  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counseUor, 
Most  wise  in  genend :  tell  me,  if  thou  canst. 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be. 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel,  I  know  noC; 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mi^lene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lys.  She  would  never  te& 

Her  parentage ;  being  deooanded  that. 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per,  O  HeUcanus !  strike  me,  hoooor'd  sir ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  {nresent  piuo. 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  ioys  rushing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  3ie  shores  of  my  morta&y. 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.     O!  com^ 

hither. 
Thou  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  bom  M  sea,  buried  at  Thanus, 
Aiod  found  at  sea  again. — O  Helicanus  I 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  this  is  Marina. — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  eoougb« 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar,  First,  ar,  I  prar 

What  is  your  title  ? 

Per,  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre :  but  tell  me,  now. 
My  drown'd  queen's  name,  (as  in  the  rest  you  s^' 
Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect,)  the  heir  of  king- 
doms. 
And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  fiither. 

Mar,  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  ? 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per,  Now,  blessing  on  thee  !  rise ;  thon  art  mj 
child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments !     Mine  own,  Helicanus, 
She  is  not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  hM^t 

been. 
By  savage  Cleon :  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  £ou  shalt  kneel  and  justify  in  knowled^. 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — Who  is  this  ? 

Hel,  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state. 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per,  I  embrace  you. 

Give  me  my  robes !  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
Oheavens,  bless  my  girl!  But  hark!  what  music?— 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  teU  him 
O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt. 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — ^But  what  musk ' 

Hel,  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per,  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres !  list,  my  Marina. 

Lys,  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him:   give  liiii 
way. 

Per,  Rarest  sounds !    Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lys,  Music  ?  My  lord,  I  hear — 

Per,  Most  heavenly  mxtsk . 

It  nips  me  unto  list'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes :  let  me  rest.      [He  detp* 

Lys,  A  pillow  for  his  head. 

[The  curtain  before  the  Painlion  of  P^tdcizy 
is  closed. 
So  leave  him  all. — Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 
I'll  well  remember  you. 

[Exeunt  Ltsihachds,  Heucakus,  Makim. 
and  Lady, 
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ACT   ▼. 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 


SCENE   III, 


Scene  II. — The  Same. 

Pericles  on  the  deck  asleep;  Diana  appearing  to 

him  in  a  vision, 

XHa,  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus:  hie  thee 
thither, 
A  nd  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
'Phere,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together, 
Hefbre  the  people  all, 
R^eveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life. 
Or  perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liy'st  in  woe : 
Do  it,  and  happy,  by  my  silver  bow. 
A-wake,  and  tell  thy  dream.      [Diana  disappears. 

Per,  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  -will  obey  thee ! — Helicanus ! 

Enter  Ltsimachus,  Helicanus,  and  Marina. 

Hel,  Sir.' 

Per,  My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to 
strike 
The  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first:  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  PU  tell  thee  why. — 
Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore. 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  7 

JLys,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  and  when  you  come 
ashore, 
I  have  anqther  suit. 

Per,  You  shall  prevail. 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per,  Come,  my  Marina.  {Exeunt, 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 

Ephestis, 

€hw.  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  dumb. 
This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me. 
For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me. 
That  you  apdy  will  suppose 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows. 
What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din. 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylen, 
To  greet  the  king.     So  he  thrivM, 
That  he  is  promised  to  be  wivM 
To  fair  Marina ;  but  in  no  wise 
Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice. 
As  Dian  bade :  whereto  being  bound, 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 
In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  fill*d, 
And  wishes  fiUl  out  as  they're  wiU'd. 
At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see, 
Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon, 
Is  by  your  fimcy's  thankful  doom.  [Exit, 

Scene  III. — The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ; 
Thaisa  standing  near  the  AUar^  as  high  Priest- 
ess ;  a  number  of  Virgins  on  each  side ;  Ceri- 
MON  and  other  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  attending. 

Enter  Pericles,  uiOi  his  Train ;  Ltsimachus, 
Helicanus,  Marina,  and  a  Lady, 

Per.  Hail  Dian !  to  perform  thy  just  command, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 


At  Pentapolis,  the  fair  Thaisa. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  mud-child  callM  Marina ;  who,  O  goddess ! 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.     She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs'd  with  Cleon,  whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murder,  but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us. 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  sha 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai,  Voice  and  favour ! — 

You  are,  you  are — O  royal  Pericles ! —  [ShefainLs. 

Per,  What  means  the  woman  ?  she  dies ;  hel|), 
gentlemen ! 

Cer,  Noble  sir. 
If  you  have  told  Diana*s  altar  true. 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per,  Reverond  appearer,  no : 

I  threw  her  overboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer,  Upon  thb  coast,  I  warrantyou. 
'Per.  "Tts  most  certain. 

Cer,  Look  to  the  lady. — O !  she's  but  o*eijoyM. 
Early  in  blustering  morn  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.     I  opM  the  coffin. 
Found  there  rich  jewels ;  recover*d  her.  and  plac'd 

her 
Here,  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per,  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer,  Great  sv,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to  my 
house. 
Whither  I  invite  you.     Look!  Thaisa  is  recovered. 

Thai,  O,  let  me  look ! 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  ear. 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.    O,  my  lord  ! 
Are  you  not  Pericles  ?     Like  him  you  speak. 
Like  him  you  are.     Did  you  not  name  a  tempest. 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per,  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa ! 

Thai,  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead,  and 
drown'd. 

Per.  Immortal  Dian ! 

Thai,  Now  I  know  you  better. — 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  &ther,  gave  you  such  a  ring. 

[Shows  a  rinfi. 

Per,  This,  this :  no  more,  you  gods !  your  pren- 
ent  kindness 
Makes   my  past  miseries  sports :   you   shall   d<* 

well. 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.    O !  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar,  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom. 

[Kneels  to  Thaisa. 

Per,  Look,  who  kneels  here.    Flesh  of  thy  flesh. 
Thaisa; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  caU'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai,  Bless'd,  and  mine  own  ! 

Hel,  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen  ! 

Thai,  I  know  you  not. 

Per,  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly 
from  Tyre, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute : 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man  I 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai,  'Twas  Helicanus,  then. 

Per,  Still  confirmation ! 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
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Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  fbiiDd, 
How  possibly  preserv'd,  iind  wbora  to  thank, 
Beudes  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  CetimoD,  my  lord;  this  man 
ThroDgfa  whom  the  gods  haTo  shown  their  power; 

that  can 
Prom  first  to  last  resolve  yon. 

Per.  ReTerend  sir, 

The  gods  can  have  do  mortal  officer 
Mors  like  a  god  than  you.    Will  you  deliver 
){ow  this  dead  qneen  re-lives  ? 

Cer.  I  will,  my  lord ; 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house. 
Where  shall  be  showu  you  all  was  ibund  with 

How  she  came  placed  here  in  the  temple. 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Dian !  bless  thee  (or  thj  vision, 
I  will  offer  night  oblatioDs  to  thee.     Tbaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fior-betrothed  of  your  daughter. 
Shall  marry  her  at  Peotapolis.     And  now, 
This  ornament. 

Makes  me  look  dismal,  will  1  clip  to  form ; 
And  what  this  iburteeu  years  no  razor  touch'd, 
To  Erace  thy  marriage-day,  I'll  beautify. 

TAoE.  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit ; 
Sir,  my  fiitber's  dead. 

Per.  Heavens,  make  a  star  of  him .'     Vet  there. 
my  queen, 
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We'll  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  otuaelvea 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  d^s : 
Oar  son  and  daughter  shall  in  l^us  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  long^ag  slay, 
To  hear  the  rest  tmtold. — Sir,  load's  the  wn'. 

[Exetml. 

Enter  Ooweb. 
OoiD.  In  Antioch,  and  his  dauf^iter,  yon  havr 

Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward: 
In  Pericles,  his  queen,  aod  daughter,  seen. 
Although  assail'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen. 
Virtue  preserv'd  from  fell  destructioa's  blast. 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at  last. 
In  HeticanuB  may  you  weU  desciy 
A  figure  of  tnith,  of  tkith,  and  loyalty: 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears. 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  &me 
Had  spread   their  cursed   deed,  the  honoar'd 

Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 

That  him  end  his  they  in  Us  palace  bum. 

The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 

To  punish  them,  although  not  done,  but  meant. 

So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 

New  joy  wait  on  yon.'      Hers  our  play   hsn 
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"  —  niuIAo/y  iLia" — Every  old  copj,  qiurto  and  (ulio, 
ba9"  baXy-daji ;"  but  ai  the  Bpeech  was  do  dcnibt  meiuit 
to  rhyme,  we  adopt  Dr.  Fanner's  Hmeadmeiit.   B]r"h[ily 

■tea."  whutwi-rft  mllnl  ^Auri-ik  olri  wi-i-K  '" 


ig  bee." 

"  The  ruRrosEu" — In  the  old  copiea  it  alandi,  "The 
parchaie  »:"  and  it  may  ponnhly  be  right,  taking  puT- 
ciote  in  the  aeoae  of  prize  or  reward. 

'•  —  took  a  tierk"—].  b.  A  male.ortnfe.  The  word 
also  occurs  in  Titus  Ahdkonicus. 

"  Ai  yoiui'  grill  lookt  do  leitify," 
Krfemng  to  the  head«  of  the  uniucceaeful  tnilora,  ei- 
hibiied  to  the  audience  over  Ihe  gate>  of  the  palace  at 
Antioch.  That  auch  waj  the  case  we  have  rhe  evidence 
of  the  novel,  Toundcd  upou  the  play,  published  under 
the  tide  of  "The  rainM  AdveDturesaf  Pericles,  Prince 
ofTyre,"(1608.)  where  the  heading  of  the  firat  chapter 
ends  thua: — "  placing  their  heada  on  the  tap  of  hiicaallo 
whereby  to  tialouish  all  otfaera  that  came  lo  attempt 


"Herculei  atill  climbing  tr 


-Refen 


le  like." 


"  —  (Ml  /air  HeMjieridei"—Tbe  "  Heaperidea."  in 
classical  mythology,  were  the  daughter!  of  Hesperaa. 
the  owners  of  the  draeon.guarded  ^rden  containing  Ihe 
Roldeo  apples.  But  the  gardeti  being  called  "  the  gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides,"  either  from  error  or  careless- 
ness, vnut  itself  sometimes  called,  by  the  older  Eugliah 
poets,  "  the  Hesperides."     Thus,  in  Love's   Labodc's 


above  the  palace  gates. 
"  For  dealk  remember'd  mIiouU  be  like  a  mirrvr, 
Wlui  leUi  HI.  life-i  bvl  brealh,"  etc. 
Barry  Cornwall  ("  Life  of  Ben  Jonson")  has  pointed 
out,  with  admirable  taste  and  discrimination,  ooe  oflhr 
irequent  peculiariiie*  of  Bhakespeare's  manner,  which 
is  strongly  eiempliGed  in  the  above  line.  It  is  one  of 
thoie  peculiarities  which,  although  they  may,  now  ami 
then,  be  found  In  other  authors,  do  not  mark  and 
distinguish  their  style  and  mode  of  tliought: — "The 
most  eubde  and  profound  reflecdons  Irequently  enrich, 
and  are  involved  in  the  dialogue,  ^thout  impeding  it. 
In  other  authors,  they  are  not  cast  out  in  the  same  pro- 
fusiou,  nor  in  the  same  mode.  They  constitute  iodeed, 
with  tkem,  independent  speeches,  or  they  are  reserved 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  speech,  or  to  point  it  aAer  the 
bshton  of  an  epigram.  Shakespeare  throws  out  his 
wisdom  with  a  careless  hand,  wilbnut  sloppiDg  to  make 
it  cDospicuouB  or  effective.  The  thoughts  which  occor 
in  his  works — oilenlimes  within  the  hmits  of  a  mere 
pHrenlhesis — would  form  a  renown  for  another  author. 
As  in  Anton  I  ahd  C Leo p at ri,  where  Antony  speaks  of 

onr  ftllpppry  ppopls 

(Whose  lo»e  Is  never  linked  lo  Ibo  irtmrc 
TXa  hli  deiens  be  put)  be^  B>  threir,  str. 
And  in  Thoilds  and  Crissioa,  when  UlyaMiS  says:— 
Binhli     ■ 


Btaould  la«  Ih^  ni 


,  aitd  commonly  followed.    Percy  eipluns  ibe 
;,  "OfalleMo/rfyel." 
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"  Copp*D  hilU" — i.  e.  HilLs  rising  in  a  conical  form, 
something  of  the  shape  of  a  tugar-ioaf.  Thus,  in  Hor- 
man's  "  Vul«aria,"  (1519:) — **  Sometime  men  wear 
copped  caps  like  a  sugar  loaf."  So  Baret : — "  To  make 
eoppedf  or  sharp  at  top ;  cticuminoy  In  Anglo-Saxon, 
cop  is  a  head. 

Scene  II. 


<i 


—  why  should  this  CHANG K  of  thoughts" — So  every 
old  copy :  every  modem  one,  without  necessity,  alters 
"  change  "  to  charge,  "  Chause  "  for  charge^  and  vice 
versOf  was  a  common  mispnnt.  But  Pericles,  after 
commanding  that  none  should  **  disturb  him,"  asks  why 
this  change  m  his  spirits  should  do  so.  Two  lines  lower, 
a$f  of  the  old  copies,  was  altered  to  m,  by  Malone.  We 
might,  by  a  mere  transposition  of  two  letters,  read,  Be 
my,  etc.,  for  **  By  me,"  and  attain  an  easier  sense  than 
the  editors  have  yet  given : — 

why  should  this  change  of  thoughts, 

Tho  sad  companion,  dull-eyed  melancholy, 
,         Bs  my  so  us'd  a  guest,  is  not  an  hour,  etc. 

**  —  osTENT  offpar" — The  old  copies  have  "stint  of 
i^'ar,"  retained  in  some  editions,  and  explained  by 
Knight — **  Stint  is  synonymous  with  stop,  in  old  wri- 
ters." "  Ostent"  is  an  ingenious  correction,  and  proba- 
bly the  true  reading,  as  it  agrees  with  the  context, "  will 
look  so  huge."  It  is  besides  a  frequent  old  poetic 
phrase.  Thus,  in  Decker's  "  Entertainment  to  James  I." 
(1604:)-- 

And  why  you  bear  alone  th'  ostent  of  warre. 

^  Again,  in  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer's  Batracho 
muomachia : — 

Both  heralds  bearing  the  oatents  of  war. 

"  Are  arms  to  princes" —  Which  are  arms,  etc.,  is  here 
understood. 

"  —  but  smooth" — To  "  smooth"  is  to  sooth,  or  coax. 
Thus  in  Richard  III. : — 

Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 
So,  in  Titus  Andronicus: — 

Yield  to  his  honour,  smooth,  and  speak  him  fair. 
The  verb  to  smooth  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense  by 
our  older  writers;  for  instance,  by  Stubbes,  in  bis 
"Anatomic  of  Abuses,"  (1583 :) — *'  If  you  will  learn  to 
deride,  scoffe,  mock,  and  flowt,  to  flatter  and  smooth," 
etc. 

"  —  shall  ne^er  cosvinck" — In  the  sense  of  overcome. 

Scene  III. 

t*  —  Ji^  fftat  a  uriae  /fil&w"— Stevens  has  told  us  who 
this  wise  fellow  was,  from  the  following  passage  in'  Bar- 
nabie  Riche's  "  SouldieHs  Wiohe  to  Briton's  Welfare,  or 
Captaine  Skill  and  Captame  Pill,"  (1604,  p.  27 :)—"  I 
will  therefore  oommende  the  poet  Phulipides,  who  being 
demaunded  by  King  Lisimachus,  what  favour  he  might 
doe  unto  him  for  that  he  loved  him,  made  this  answere 
to  the  king — That  your  majesty  would  never  impart 
tmto  me  any  of  your  secrets." 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  and  SEKN  vith  mischief  ^s  eyes" — Thus  in  the  old 
copies.  Malone  proposed  unseen,  and  Stevens  prints 
"  wistful  eyes,"  instead  of  "  mischief's ;"  but  Dionyza 
means  to  say,  that  here  their  griefs  are  but  felt  and  seen 
with  mischief's  eyes — eyes  of  discontent  and  suflering ; 
but  if  topped  with  other  tales — that  is,  cut  down  by  the 
comparison — like  groves  they  will  rise  higher,  be  more 
unbearable. 

*  —  dames  so  jkttkd" — ^i.  e.  So  strutted. 

"  Thou  speak* si  like  him's" — ^i.  e.  Like  Aim  vho  is; 
an  elliptical  expression,  misprinted  hyrnnes  in  all  the  old 
copies. 

**  —  tf  he  on  peace  consist"—!,  e.  If  he  stand  on 
peace ;  a  Latinism. 
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"  '-'  (you  happily  may  think 
Are  like  the  Trojan  horse,  war-stiiff'o  mtkin 
With  bloody  veins,")  etc. 

The  old  copies  read : — 

And  these  oar  ships  you  h^>pi]y  may  think 
Are  like  the  Tropan  horse,  teas  stulTd  within 
With  bloody  vetnes,  etc. 

The  emendation  is  Stevens's.  Mr.  Boswell  says  that 
tho  old  reading  may  mean,  elliptically,  **  which  was 
suifled." 

For  "bloody  veins"  the  editors  have  generally  given 
us  *'  bloody  views"-^B  reading  at  once  harsh  and  unpo- 
etical,  and  at  the  same  time  modem  in  its  use;  for 
views,  in  this  sense,  gives  not  only  a  very  uncouth  meta- 
phor, but  seems  neither  in  the  manner  of  Shake^ieare 
nor  of  his  age. 

ACT  II. 


u . 


—  will  prove  awful" — i.  e.  Entided  to  awe  and 
reverence. 

**  Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can" — Meaning,  Thinks 
all  he  can  speak  is  as  holy  writ 

"  Build  his  statue" — "  All  the  old  copies  read  *  build  ;* 
but  the  word  is  invariably  changed  to  gild,  becanse  iii 
the  *  Confessio  Amantis'  we  find,  with  regard  to  thi» 
statue — 

It  was  of  laton  ovsr^HL 

But  before  the  statue  was  gilt  it  was  erected,  according 
to  the  same  authority :— 

For  they  were  all  of  him  so  ftl*d 
Tliat  tk^for  ever  in  ranembranee 
Made  aji^ure  in  resemblance 
Of  Am,  and  in  a  common  plaoo 
Tney  set  it  up. 

Why  not  then  '  build,'  as  well  as  gild  ?" — Knioht. 

"  —  this  Hongs  the  text" — i.  e.  (in  (Sower's  elliptical 
construction,)  This  belongs  to  the  text.  Excuse  me 
from  comment  upon  it ;  you  will  see  it. 

Scene  I. 

"  —  when  I  saw  the  porpus" — The  playing  of  por- 
poises round  a  ship  is  a  prognostic  of  a  violent  gale  of 
whid. 

**-^the  FIN  NT  subject  of  the  sea" — Stevens  corrected 
the  old  copies,  which  read  fenny,  to  "  finny,"  and  rightly, 
as  is  shown  by  the  words  of  the  novel  founded  upon  toe 
play: — "  Prince  Pericles  wondering  that  from  ^e^nny 
subjects  of  the  sea,  these  poor  country-people  learned 
the  infirmities  of  men." 

"  —  if  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  search  out  of  the  calendar, 
and  nobody  look  after  it" — ^Thia  is  the  reeding  of  tb«- 
original,  and  has  occasioned  some  discussion.  Does  it 
not  mean  that  the  fisherman,  laughing  at  the  rarity  ol* 
being  honest,  remarks.  If  it  be  a  day  (i.  e.  a  sainrs  or 
red-letter  day)  fits  you,  search  out  of  (not  ta)  the  calen- 
dar, and  nobiody  look  ^ter  it  (there,  as  it  would  be  use- 
less?) Stevens  supposes  that  the  dialogue  originally 
ran  tnus : — 

Per.  Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen ; 
77k«  day  is  rough  and  tktparta  your  occupation, 

HFiah  Honest  1  good  fellow,  what's  that?  If  it  be  »«<  a  day 
fits  you,  aeralcA  it  out  of  ttie  calendar,  and  nobody  will  look 
after  it 

" — puddings  and  flap-jacks" — A  "flap-jack"  was 
a  pancake,  or  fritter,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  batter  and  apple.  In  some  parts  of  the  oountry  it  is 
also  still  called  an  apple-jack.  (See  Holloway's  *'  Pro- 
vincial Dictionary.") 

"  —  things  must  be  as  they  may"-^"  Things  must  be 
(says  the  speaker)  as  they  are  appointed  to  be ;  aud 
what  a  man  is  not  sure  to  compass,  he  has  yet  a  ju«< 
right  to  attempt."  The  Fishermnn  may  then  be  sup- 
posed to  begin  a  new  sentence — "  His  wife's  soul ;"  but 
here  he  is  intemiptetl  by  his  comrades ;  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  coiyecture  the  conclusion  of  his  speech. 
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**  And  gpite  of  all  Ike  rapture  of  Ike  $ea, 
Thi$  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm"  etc. 

^     In  the  old  copies  these  lines  ran  ^us : — 

And  spite  of  all  the  ruptvrt  of  tiie  sea, 
This  Jewel  holds  his  building  on  my  arm. 

The  novel  founded  upon  Pericles  shows  that  the  two 
^words,  which  in  our  text  vary  firom  the  original  copies, 
have  been  rightly  changed  by  the  commentators :  Per- 
icles, ^^e  are  informed  ni  the  novel,  got  to  land  "  with 
a  je^veI,  whom  all  the  raplures  of  the  sea  could  not  be- 
reave from  his  arm."  Sewel  recommended  "rapture" 
for  rupiurCf  and  Malone  substituted  "  biding"  for  build- 
ing. **  Rapture"  was  often  used  for  violent  seizings 
taking  SLvmy  forcibly. 

"  — ^  a  oair  of  basks"— Not  "  armour  for  the  legs,"  as 
explained  in  some  of  the  annotators,  but,  as  explained 
by  a  better  antiquary,  Nares,  (in  his  "  Glossary,")  "  a 
kind  of  embroidered  mantle^  which  hung  from  about 
the  middle  to  the  knees,  or  lower ;  worn  by  knights  on 
liorseback."    It  resembled  the  Highland  dress. 

Scene  II. 

"  The  vfordf  Lux  tua  vita  mihi" — "The  word" 
means  the  moty  or  motto.  Of  old,  perhaps,  the  motto 
consisted  of  only  one  word.  These  "  shreds  of  litera- 
ture ''  might  have  been  picked  up  out  of  any  heraldic 
books,  common  in  that  age.  Douce  has  tracea  some  of 
them  to  the  "  Heroical  Devices"  of  Paradin,  *'  translated 
into  English  by  P.  8."  (1591.)  The  second  one,  Piu 
ver  du/zura  que  per  fuerza,  ("  more  by  swiftness  than 
by  force,")  has  tne  Italian  piu  (more)  instead  of  the 
Spanish  mas — the  rest  being  Spanish. 

Scene  III. 

"  By  JovCf  I  wonder,  that  is  king  ofthoughtSf 
These  cates  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon." 
"  This  speech  is  usuall}r  assigned  to  Pericles ;  and  in 
the  second  line,  under  this  arrangement,  we  read,  '  she 
not  thought  upon.'     But,  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the   scene,   Pericles  gives  no  intimation  of  a  sudden 
attachment  to  the  Princess.     The  King,  on  the  contrary, 
is  evidently  moved  to  treat  him  with  marked  attention, 
and  to  bestow  his  thoughts  upon  him  almost  as  exclu- 
sively as  his  daughter.     If  we  leave  the  old  reading,  and 
the  old  indication  of  the  speaker,  Simonides  wonders 
that  he  cannot  eat — 'these  cates  resist  me' — although 
he  (PericloB)  is  '  not  thought  upon.'    This  is  an  attempt 
to  disguise  the'cause  of  his  solicitude  even  to  himseif 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  succeeding  speeches  of 
Simonides,  Thaisa,  and  Pericles,  are  all  to  be  received 
as  soliloquies.     In  the  second  speech,  Simonides  con- 
tinues the  idea  of  *  he  not  thought  upon/  by  attempting 
to  depreciate   Pericles — '  He's  but  a  country  gentle- 
man.' " — Knight. 

"  —  princeSf  not  doing  sOf 
Are  like  to  gnats,"  etc. 

*'  When  kings,  like  insects,  he  dead  before  us,  our  ad- 
miration is  excited  by  contemplating  how,  in  both  in- 
Bt^mces,  the  powers  of  creating  bustle  were  superior  to 
those  which  either  object  shoulci  seem  to  have  promised. 
Tho  worthless  monarch,  and  the  idle  gnat,  nave  only 
lived  to  make  an  empty  bluster ;  and  when  both  alike 
are  dead,  we  wonder  now  it  happened  that  they  made 
80  much,  or  that  we  permitted  them  to  make  it :  a  natu- 
ral reflection  on  the  death  of  an  unserviceable  prince, 
who,. -having  dispensed  no  blessings,  can  hope  for  no 
better  character.' — Stevens. 

"  —  this  STAKDiwo-BOWL  of  wine" — A  bowl  with  a 
raised  stand,  or  foot,  ^was  so  called. 

"  —  a  soldier^*  dance" — Malone  says,  "  The  dance 
here  introduced  is  thus  described  in  an  ancient  '  Din- 
l<i2Tie  against  the  Abuse  of  Dancing,*  (black  letter,  no 
(Jute :)-—  f 


There  Is  a  dance  call'd  Choria,  ^ 

Which  joy  doth  testify ; 
Another  called  Pyrricke 
Which  warlike  feats  doth  try. 
For  men  in  armour  sestarea  made, 
And  leap'd,  that  so  mey  might, 
When  need  requires,  be  more  prompt 
In  public  weal  to  fight** 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  th^  strongest  in  our  censure" — i.  e.  Opinion, 
We  believe,  (says  the  speaker,)  that  the  probability  of 
the  death  of  Pericles  is  the  strongest.  He  then  proceeds 
to  assume  that  the  kingdom  is  without  a  head.  So  the 
ancient  readings,  which  we  follow. 

Scene  V. 

"  Even  as  my  life,  or  blood  that  fosters  it." 

So  in  the  old  copies.     Malone  and  Collier  have^ 

Even  as  my  life  my  blood,  etc. 

Even  as  my  life  loves  my  blood.  The  original  is  clear — 
I  love  you,  even  as  my  hfe,  oi:  as  my  blood  that  fosters 
my  life. 

ACT  III. 

**  Ay K  the  blither'* — The  old  copies  have,  "Are  the 
bhther,"  which  several  editors  retain,  as  an  elltptica] 
expression.  Stevens  changes  it  to  "  As  the  blither."  It 
is  strange  that  no  English  editor  has  thought  of  "aye" 
for  ever — a  word  usea  by  Gower  and  Shakespeare,  and 
the  contemporaries  of  both.  Thus,  in  the  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream: — 

Fsr  ay*  to  be  In  shady  cloister  'mured. 

Milton,  too,  has — 

the  Muses  who 

Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing. 

This  was  spelled,  anciei^ly,  Aie,  and  may  have  been 
so  written  here ;  which  made  Are  an  easy  misprint  for 
it.  Like  much  other  good  old  poetic  English,  antiquated 
at  home,  Ay,  in  this  sense,  is  still  both  coUoouial  and 
poetic  Scotch.  Thus,  the  "  crickets  singing  at  me  oven's 
mouth"— 

Aye  the  bli&er  for  their  droudi — 

is  precisely  the  same  idiom  with  Bums's-^ 
An'  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better — 
in  "  Tam  O'Shanter." 

"  — fancies  quaintly  echi"— A  form  of  eke,  found  in 
Chancer  and  Gower,  as  well  as  in  later  writers — here 
used  for  "  eke  out." 

"  — many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch" — "Deam" 
signifies  lonely,  solitary.  A  **  perch"  is  the  measure  of 
five  yards  and  a  half.  **  The  careful  search  of  Periclds 
IS  made  by  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch,  bv  the  four 
opposing  comers  which  join  the  world  together." 

"  —  an<i  wf.ll-a-near" — An  ejaculatory  phrase,  equi- 
valent to  Well-a-day!  Alas,  akul  still  preserved  in 
Yorkshire  use,  and  explained  in  some  of  the  glossaries 
of  that  dialect. 

"  —  in  this  SELF  storm" — i.  e.  In  this  same,  or  self- 
same storm.  Most  modem  editors  corrapt  the  ancient 
text  to  **fell  storm." 

"  /  Kitx  relate" — i.  e.  I  ne  will,  or  wUl  not  relate. 

Scene  I. 

"  —  We,  here  below, 
Recall  not  what  we. give,  and  therein  may 
Use  honour  with  you." 

Barry  Cornwall  notices  this  last  touch,  as  peculiarly 
Shakespearian.  He  adds,*"  And  the  bold  use  of  effec- 
tive words,  as  where  Peri(*1ps  says  that  the  surges  *  wash 
both  heaven  and  hell;'  when  he  prays  that  the  winds 
may  by  controlled,  ('  bind  them  in  brass ;^)  and  his  ap- 
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peal  to  Lucina,  not  to  deacend  personally,  not  to  lend 
ner  aid  merely,  bat  to  aend  down  her  divinity  upon 
them,  ('  convey  thy  deity /^ — (he  says,)  are  all  chwac- 
tenbtic  of  our  greatest  ot  poets,  and  worthy  of  him. 
The  scene  proceeds,  and  we  hear  Pericles  mouminff 
over  his  lost  wife,  Thaisa,  in  terms  at  once  homely  ana 
beautiful  :'* — 

A  terrible  efafldbirtii,  ete^  etc 

"  Quiet  and  gentle  thy  coimiTioif  s  I** 

"  Condition,"  in  old  English,  was  applied  to  temper. 
Thus,  in  Henry  V. : — ***Oar  tongue  is  rough,  etc. ;  my 
eondilion  is  not  smooth."  '*  Thelate  Earl  of  Essex  told 
Queen  Elizabeth  (says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  that  her  eon- 
ditiam  were  as  crooked  as  her  carcase — ^but  it  cost  him 
his  head." 

"  T^it  tfVr  voM  prince' »  child" — The  novel  founded 
upon  the  play  of  Pericles  here  employs  an  expression 
which  ^says  Collier)  is  evidently  Shakespearian.  It 
gives  this  part  of  the  speech  of  Pericles  as  follows : — 
**  Poor  inch  of  nature  !  (quoth  he,)  thou  art  as  rudely 
welcome  to  tne  world,  as  ever  princess'  babe  was,  and 
hast  as  chiding  a  nativity,  as  fire,  air,  earth  and  vrater 
can  afford  thee."  This  ouotation  shows  that  Malone 
(who  is  followed  in  nearly  all  editions)  was  vnvng  in 
altering  "  welcome"  to  welcomed:  the  novel  proves  that 
' '  welcome  "  was  the  Poet's  word. 

**  Thy  lo$$  it  more  than  can  thy  portaoi  quit"  etc. 

That  is.  Thou  hast  already  lost  more  (by  the  death  of 
thy  mother)  than  thy  safe  arrival  at  Uie  port  of  life  can 
coimterbalance,  with  all  to  boot  that  we  can  give  thee. 
"  Portage  "  is  here  used  for  conveyance  into  life. 

This  is  the  common  interpretation  of  this  obscure 
phrase.  I  observe  that,  in  Warner's  "  Albion,"  "  port- 
age" seems  used,  as  its  analogous  word  bearingf  often 
for  behaviour  :— 

The  Moses  barely  begge  or  brfbbo^ 
Or  botii,  and  must,  for  why  t 
Thev  find  as  bad  befetow  as  is 
Their  iwrt^^e  beggarly. 

As  Pericles  has  just  referred  to  the  hoped-for  future 
gentle  bearing  of  the  child,  the  Poet  may  have  meant 
tnat  he  should  add,  that  the  babe's  loss  was  greater  than 
can  be  compensated  by  its  future  conduct,  with  all  else 
that  it  can  nnd  here  on  earth. 

"  —  toe  are  strong  in  custom" — The  old  copies  have 
"strong  in  easteme"  which  (Malone  says)  means  that 
there  is  a  strong  easterly  wind.  Knight  would  read, 
"  strong  astern*  — ^i.  e.  we  are  driving  strongly  astern. 
Neither  of  these  ideas  could  well  be  in  the  author's 
thoughts.  This  edition  prefers  Boswell's  ingenious  and 
most  probable  supposition,  that  easteme  was  a  misprint 
for  "  custom,"  as  meaning,  they  say  they  have  always 
observed  it  at  sea,  and  that  the^  are  strong  in  their  ad- 
herence to  old  usages.  He  refers  to  the  experience  of 
his  own  correction  of  the  press,  that  this  is  a  natural 
mistake. 

** Bring  me  the  satin  copfih" — "Coffin"  and  coffer 

are  words  of  the  same  original  meaning.     Subsequently, 

Cerimon  says  to  Thaisa — 

Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  Jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer. 

The  Poet,  therefore,  did  not  mean  that  his  queen  should 
be  laid  in  this  coffin,  but  that  it  was  the  coffer^  or  chest, 
containing  satins,  which  Pericles  terms  the  "  cloth  of 
state,"  used  for  her  shroud.    (See  next  scene.) 

ScEIfE   II. 

" —  Oive  this  to  the  apothecary" — The  precedent 
words  show  that  the  physic  cannot  be  designed  for  the 
master  of  the  servants  here  introduced.  Perhaps  the 
circumstance  was  introduced  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  mark  more  strongly  the  extensive  benevolence  of 
Cerimon.  It  could  not  be  meant  for  the  poor  men  who 
have  just  left  the  stage,  to  whom  he  has  ordered  kitchen 
physic. 
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"  The  very  principals"— i.  e.  The  strongest  tifuhers 
of  a  building. 

***Tis  not  our  husbandry"'-"  Husbandry"  here  sig- 
nifies  economical  prudence.  So  in  Hamlet,  (act  I  scene 
3:)— 

borrowing  duQs  &e  edge  of  kusbandrf. 

And  in  Henrt  V. : — 


For  oar  bad  neigfaboura  make  as  sariy 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  hnubrndrg. 

**  Virtue  and  cdnnino" — "Cunning"  here  means 
knowledge^  as  in  the  old  English  versions  of  the  Fsahns, 
and  elsewhere. 

"  Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  hags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death" 

"  Death"  and  the  "  Fool"  were  both  personages  fami- 
liar to  the  amusements  of  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
acted,  and  painted,  and  engraved.  Stevens  mentians 
an  old  Flemish  print,  in  which  Death  was  exhibited  in 
the  act  of  plundering  a  miser  of  his  bags,  and  the  Fool 
(discriminated  by  his  bauble,  etc.)  was  standing  behind 
and  grinning  at  the  process.  The  "  Dance  of  Death" 
appears  to  have  been  anciendy  a  popular  exhibition.  A 
venerable  and  aged  clergyman  mibrmed  Stevens  that 
he  had  once  been  a  spectator  of  it.  The  dance  con- 
sisted of  Death's  contrivances  to  surprise  the  Merry 
Andrew,  and  of  the  Merry  Andrew's  efforts  to  elude  the 
stratagems  of  Death,  by  whom  at  last  he  was  overpow- 
ered; his  finale  beins  attended  with  such  circumstances 
as  mark  the  exit  of  me  Dragon  of  Wandey.  It  should 
seem  that  the  general  idea  of  this  serio-comic  pas-de- 
deux  had  been  borrowed  from  the  ancient  "  Dimce  of 
Machabre,"  commonly  called  the  "  Dance  of  Death," 
which  appears  to  have  been  anciently  acted  in  churches, 
like  the  Moralities.  The  subject  was  a  fiiequent  orna- 
ment of  cloisters,  both  here  and  abroad.  The  reader 
will  remember  the  beautiful  series  of  wood-cuts  of  the 
"  Dance  of  Death,"  attributed  (though  erroneously)  to 
Holbein.  Douce  describes  an  exquisite  set  of  imtial 
letters,  representinff  the  same  subject ;  in  one  of  which 
the  Fool  IS  engaged  in  a  very  stout  combat  with  his  ad- 
versary, and  IS  actually  buffeting  him  with  a  bladder 
filled  with  peas  or  pebbles — an  instroment  used  by 
modem  Merry  Andrews. 

Scene  III. 

"  Though  I  show  WILL  fn'/"--i.  e.  Though  I  may 
seem  wilful  and  perverse  in  so  doing.  There  may  be  here 
a  mispnnt  for  "  Though  I  show  tU  in  it,"  as  Pericles 
(act  V.  scene  iii.)  says  that  his  long  hair  "  makes  me 
look  dismal." 

"  —  the  masked  Neptune" — i.  e.  The  ocean  masking 
its  dangers  with  calm.  The  epithet  is  singulariy  Shake- 
spearian in  manner;  even  the  article  prefixed,  {**the 
masked  Neptune,")  is  in  his  peculiar  fiuhion. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  on  my  sanino  time" — This  is  the  folio  reading, 
and  that  of  one  quarto.  The  others  have  "leamin^r 
time,"  which  the  editors  have  amended  to  "  yeamintf 
time" — the  time  of  that  internal  uneasiness  preoedin:? 
labour.  But  "  eaning"  is  a  common  old  English  woni 
for  bringing  forth  young,  usually  applied  to  sheep,  bat 
not  confined  to  them.  Bhylock  speaks  of  "  the  ewes  in 
eaning  time ;"  but  there  is  no  reason  or  eyidenoe  that 
it  was  not  used  for  the  birth  of  chUdren. 

ACT.  IV. 

"  —  ripe  for  marriage  rite" — ^The  orijgiiial  has  sight. 
which  has  tmorded  place  for  various  conjectures  and  in- 
terpretations. The  reading  here  adopted  seems  the 
most  probably  that  which  the  author  wrote. 

^'  —  the  sleided  W/ib"— "Sleided"  silk  (says  Pencv^ 
is  untwisted  silk,  prepared  to  be  used  in  the  weaver'i 
sleyt  or  slay 
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*•  —  RECORDS  with  moan" — To  "record"  anciently 
siffiufied  to  ftii^.  Thus,  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  **  Oom- 
nia/'  (by  Nicholas  Breton,  1606  :)— 

Bteordbi^  toiifi  onto  the  Deitie. 

The  word  is  still  nsed  by  bird-fimciers. 

"Prist  for  tkit  Wwo"— "Prest"  is  ready-^fHl, 
FroDch.) 

SCKNE  I. 

**  — for  her  old  hursb's  death" — In  the  old  copy- 
She  comet  weeping  her  ondf  mutreue  death. 
"  As  Marina  (says  Percy)  had  been  trained  in  music, 
letters,  etc.,  and  had  gained  all  the  graces  of  education, 
Lychorida  could  not  have  been  her  otUy  miatreMM,.  I 
would  therefore  read — 

Here  comes  she  weeping  her  oU  nuTM't  death.** 


**'-'  a$  a  CARPKT,  hang  n^pon  thy  grave"^-"  So  the  old 
(sopies.  The  modem  readme  is  ehapUt,  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Poet  was  thinking  of  the  grten  mound 
that  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  the  humble,  and  not 
of  the  sculptured  tomb  to  be  adorned  with  wreaths. 
Upon  the  grassy  grave  Marina  will  hang  a  carpet  of 
flowers— she  wul  ttreie  flowers,  she  has  before  said. 
The  carpet  of  Shakespeare's  time  vras  a  piece  of  tapes- 
try, or  embroidery,  spread  upon  tables ;  and  the  real 
(lowers  with  whicn  Marina  vim  cover  the  grave  of  her 
friend  might  have  been,  in  her  imagination,  so  inter- 
twined as  to  resemble  a  carpet,  usually  bright  with  the 
flowers  of  the  needle.*'— Knight. 

ScE^E  IV. 

**  Becoming  well  thy  pact"— The  old  editions  all  have 
*'  thy  face."  This,  though  retained  by  the  latest  editors, 
seems  to  afford  no  appropriate  meaning,  and  to  be  an 
error  of  the  press.  MaJone  supposed  the  word  intended 
wras/eo/— i.  e.  thy  exploU.  I  prefer  Dyce's  suggestion 
of ''  fiick,"  as  it  requires  but  the  change  of  a .  letter,  and 
agrees  with  Shakespearian  usage,  in  the  sense  of  ''  your 
guilty  act."  Thus  m  the  Winter's  Talk,  (act  iii.  scene 
2,)  the  king  reproaching  his  wife  with  her  supposed 
giult,  says, "  As  you  are  past  all  shame,  (those  ofjaarfaet 
are  so,")  etc. ;  for  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  same  crime 
iMrith  you.  We  retain  this  sense  only  in  legal  phrase, 
drawn  from  the  old  common  law,  "  taken  in  me  fact" — 
i.  e.  in  the  very  act  of  crime. 

\ —  DisTAiN  my  chUd^* — The  old  reading  is  ditdain, 
vrhich  may  be  right,  but  does  not  agree  with  the  con- 
text.   Gower  has  said  of  Marina's  grace— 

tfaifl  §o  darkea 

In  Philoten  all  graceiiil  marks. 

**  Distain"  is  a  common  old  poetical  word  for  atdLying^ 
deling ;  either  literally  or  by  contrast.  It  is  so  used 
by  Cl»ncer,  in  his  "  Troilus,"  and  by  Gower ;  both 
*n  them  authors  familiar  to  Shakespeare. 

"  —  and  held  a  malkin, 
Not  foorth  the  time  of  day" 

That  is,  a  coarse  wencht  not  worth  a  '*  good  morrow." 

"  You  are  like  one^  that  auperttiiionely 
Doth  ewear  to  the  godt^  thai  winter  kills  thefiiee"  etc. 

''  This  passage  appears  to  mean, '  You  are  so  affectedly 
humane,  that  you  would  appeal  to  heaven  against  the 
craeliy  of  winter  in  killing  flies.'  Superttitious  is  ex- 
plained by  Johnson,  ecrupuloue  beyond  N€e<2."— Bos- 

WKLL. 

"  —  IknoWf  you*ll  do  a*  I  advise" — ^Throughout  this 
whole  scene,  slight  and  sketchy  as  it  is,  the  reader  can- 
not but  be  stronsly  reminded  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife. 
Cleon's  "  infimuty  of  purpose,"  shocked  at  the  crime, 
and  willing  to  give  "  the  spacious  world  to  undo  the 
deed,"  while  he  immediately  yields  to  his  wife's  energy 
fif  guilty  will,  and  follows  out  her  leading,  is  in  the 
same  spirit  with  Macbeth's— 
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I  am  ilVaid  to  tliink  what  I  have  done; 
Look  on't  again  I  dare  no^  etc 

The  stem,  sustained  resolution  of  Lady  Macbeth,  her 
complaint  for  her  husband's  scruples,  a»— 

what  beast  was  it,  then. 

That  made  yon  break  this  enterpriae  to  me  t>- 

andher-^ 

"  '    tUngs  without  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard, — 

are,  when  compared  vrith  Dionyza's  cool  reply, '.'  that 
she's  dead,"  and  her— 

— —  I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are, 
And  what  a  coward  spirit,— 

like  the  finished  work  of  some  great  painter  by  the  side 
of  the  first  rough,  spirited  outline,  in  which  he  had  em- 
bodied his  conceptions. 


"  —  Now,  please  y<m,  wit" — ^i.  e.  Now,  be  pleased  tii 

know.    The  word,  as  well  as  its  context,  is  Gower's  own 

language,  in  whom  we  find — 

the  lorde  hath  to  him  writte 

That  he  ditould  onderrtande  and  wiae. 

Scene  VI. 

"  —  PcRsivKR" — The  old  mode  of  writing  and  acr 
centing  the  word,  as  it  often  occurs  in  the  older  dramar 
tists. 

"  —  under  the  copi" — ^L  e.  Under  the  cope,  or  cover' 
ing  of  heaven.' 

**-^  doorkeeper  to  every  cotstrsl" — ^"Coystrel"  is 
said,  by  Collier  and  Giffoid,  to  be  a  corruption  of  kes- 
trel^-^  bastard  kind  of  hawk.  But  it  rather  seems  to 
mean  a  low  servant,  or  what  Marina  calls  "  the  basest 
groom,"  as  it  is  so  used  in  HoUingshed  and  Palsgrave, 
as  quoted  by  Dyce. 

ACT  V. 

*'  HerijiKLx" — "  Inkle"  is  a  kind  of  tane,  but  here  it 
means  coloured  thread,  crewel,  or  wonted,  used  in  the 
working  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Scene  I. 

"  —  DiAPXN  D  poffs"— The  old  copies  all  read  "  de- 
fended parts."  Malone  made  the  alteration,  which  he 
explains  thus : — "  His  eart,  which  are  to  be  assailed  by 
Marina's  melodious  voice."  Stevens  would  read  "  deal- 
en'd  ports,"  meaning  **  the  oppilated  doors  of  hearing." 

*•  —  AFPLiCT  our  province" — ^The  old  copies  have  t«- 
JUct^-n  use  of  the  word  quite  anomalous,  and  therefore, 
probably,  a  misprint  for  "  afflict" 

**  Enter  Lord,  Mabiwa,  tmd  a  young  Lttdy." 
"  It  appears  that  when  Pericles  was  originally  per- 
fanned,  tne  theatres  were  furnished  with  no  such  appa- 
ratus as,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  could  be  sup- 
posed to  present  either  a  sea  or  a  ship ;  and  that  the 
audience  were  contented  to  behold  vessels  sailing  in 
and  out  of  port  in  ^eir  mind's  eye  only.^  This  license 
being  once  granted  to  the  poet,  the  lord,  in  the  instance 
now  before  us,  walked  off  the  stage,  and  returned 
again  in  a  few  minutes,  leading  in  Marina  without  any 
sensible  impropriety ;  and  the  present  drama  exhibited 
before  such  indulgent  spectators  was  not  more  incom- 
modious in  the  representation  than  any  other  would 
have  been." — Maloke. 

"  —  AWKWARD  casualties"-^**  Awkward"  is  here 
used  in  its  oldest  sense,  for  wrong,  adverse.  Thus  Udal 
says  of  the  Pharisees,  that  "  they  with  awkwetrd  judg- 
ment put  goodness  in  outward  things ;"  and  he  terms 
Uiem  "  blim  guides  of  an  awkward  religion." 

"  Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings*  graves,  tmd  smiHng 
Extremity  out  of  act . 

"  B}r  her  beauty  and  patient  meekness  disarminpr 
Calamity,  and  preventmg  ner  from  usmg  her  uplifted 
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fiword.    *  Extremity '  (though  not  peraomfied  as  here)  u, 

in  like  manner^  used  for  the  vlmo§i  of  human  tt/^ervag^ 

inKuroLsAR:— 

uofiier, 

To  amplify  too  much,  would  much  more^ 
And  tG^  txtremitf. 

So  in  Twelfth  Nioht  : — 

She  Mt  like  Potienoe  oo  a  monnment, 

Smiling  at  Oriefl"  Malo5I. 

"  Have  you  a  working  jntUe  f  and  are  no  fairy 
Motion  t 

That  is,  No  fairy  puppet,  made  by  enchantment.    A 

"  motion  *'  was  the  old  synonym  for  pnppet.    The  phrase 

is  poetic  and  Shakespearian,  which  in  many  editions  is 

altered,  without  authority,  to— 

and  no  fairy, 

No  motion. 

" — O  Helicanwi!  Urike  m«" — Barry  Cornwall  ro- 
niarks,  that  "  there  is  no  one  of  the  dramatic  authors  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  whose  pen  can  be  so  readily 
traced  as  Shakespeare's."  Of  tbis,  Pbriclks,  with  all 
its  original  defects,  offers  repeated  examples  of  lines, 
phrases,  passages,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other 
pen.  One  of  these  characteristics,  which  is  scarcely 
discernible  in  any  of  his  contem[x>raries,  is,  ^in  the 
wordr  of  Barry  Cornwall,)  *'  that  bis  speeches,  instead 
<tf  being  directed  and  limited  for  the  time  to  one  sub- 
ject and  person  only,  radiate^  so  to  speak,  or  point  on 
aU  sides ;  dealing  with  all  persons  present,  and  with  all 
subjects  that  can  be  supposed  to  ixifluence  the  speaker. 
Thus,  in  the  speech  commencing  *  O  Helicanus  V  Per- 
icles, in  the  course  of  a  few  lines,  addresses  himself  to 
Helicanus,  to  Lysimachns,  to  Marina,  to  his  own  condi- 
tion, etc.  Hence  his  scenes,  instead  of  being  conversa- 
tions confined  for  the  time  to  two  speakers,  are  often 
matters  of  extenrive  and  complicated  mterest,  in  which 
the  sentiments  and  humours  of  various  persons  are  inter- 
Avoven  and  brought  to  play  upon  each  other,  as  in  the 
natural  world."— ^Lt/V  of  Ben  Jonaon.) 

"  —  another  life" — "  Another  like  "  in  the  old  copies, 
which,  as  it  gives  no  fit  sense,  is  probably  a  misprint 
for  "life."  "tha  same  error  also  occurs  in  Diana's 
speech. 

ScEZfE    II. 

"  Do  itf  and  happy** — i.  e.  Do  it,  and  live  happy. 
This  would  hardly  seem  to  want  explanation,  had  not 
several  editors  thought  it  so  obscure  as  to  require  a 
change  of  the  text,  so  as  to  read — 

Do't;  and  be  happy. 

ScEIfE  III. 

"  Voiee  and  favour" — "  Favour"  is  here,  as  in  other 
instances,  countenance^ 

"  What  meant  the  woman"— "So  the  quarto,  (1619,) 
and  subsequent  editions :  the  quarto  of  1609, '  What 
means  the  nwm  V  which  may  have  been  a  misprint  for 
nun.  It  would  suit  the  measure  better,  and  it  would 
not  be  unprecedented  to  call  a  priestess  of  Diana  a 
nun." — Collier. 

**  Thie  ornament  f 
Maket  me  look  diemalf  will  I  dip  to  form"  etc. 

That  is.  My  beard,  that  makes  me  look  dismal,  will  I 
clip  to  form. 

"  In  Anlioch,  and  hie  daughter** — i.  e.  The  king  of 
Antioch.  The  old  copy  reads  Antiochut,  Stevens  made 
the  alteration,  observmg  that  in  Shakespeare^s  other 
plays  we  have  France  for  the  king  of  France ;  Morocco 
lor  the  king  of  Morocco,  etc. 


'*  That  this  tragedy  has  some  merit,  it  were  vain  to 
deny ;  but  that  it  is  the  entire  composition  of  Shake- 
speare, is  more  than  can  be  hastily  granted.  I  shall  not 
venture,  with  Dr.  Farmer,  to  determine  that  the  hand 
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of  our  great  Poet  is  only  visible  in  the  last  act ;  for  I 
think  it  appears  in  several  passa^,  dispersed  over  eadi 
of  these  divirions.  I  find  it  difficult,  nowever,  to  per- 
suade myself  that  he  was  the  original  fabricator  of  tlie 
plot,  or  the  author  of  every  dialogue,  chorus,  etc 

"  Were  the  intrindc  merits  of  Pkricles  yet  less  than 
they  are,  it  would  be  entitled  to  respect  among  the 
canons  in  dramatic  literature.  As  the  engravings  of 
Mark  Antonio  are  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  but  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  under  the  eye  of  Baflbelle,  so  Pericles  will 
continue  to  owe  some  part  of  its  repatation  to  the 
touches  it  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  hand  of 
Shakespeare." — Stevens. 

Mr.  Hall  am  is  not  much  more  liberal  in  his  com- 
mendations than  Stevens: — 

"  Pericles  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  in  part,  and 
only  in  part,  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  From  the 
poverihr  and  bad  management  of  the  &ble,  the  want  of 
any  emactive  or  distinguishable  character— for  Marina 
is  no  more  than  the  common  form  of  female  virtue,  such 
as  all  the  dramatists  of  that  age  could  draw — and  a  gen- 
eral feebleness  of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  I  should  not 
believe  the  structure  to  have  been  Shakespeare's.  But 
many  passages  are  far  more  in  his  manner  than  in  that 
of  any  contemporary  writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ; 
and  the  extrinsic  testimony,  though  not  oonclusive,  being 
of  some  value,  I  should  not  dissent  from  the  judgment 
of  Stevens  and  Malone,  that  it  was  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  repaired  and  improved  by  his  touch.  Drake 
has  placea  it  under  the  year  1590,  as  the  earliest  of 
Shakespeare's  plays ;  for  no  better  reason,  apparentlr, 
than  that  he  thought  it  inferior  to  all  the  rest  But,  if 
it  were  not  quite  nis  own,  this  reason  will  have  some 
less  weight ;  and  the  language  seems  to  me  rather  that 
of  his  second  or  third  manner  than  of  his  firat" — Hal- 
lam,  {Literature  of  Europe.) 

Hazlitt  notices,  that  "  the  grammatical  construction, 
like  that  of  Titus  Androsicus,  is  constantly  &]se,  and 
mixed  up  with  vulgarisms,  which,  (says  he,)  with  the 
halting  measure  of  the  verse,  are  the  chief  objections 
to  Pericles  op  Ttre,  if  we  except  the  &r-fetcned  and 
complicated  absurdity  of  the  story.  The  movement  of 
the  thoughts  and  passions  has  something  in  it  not  unlike 
Shakespeare,  and  several  of  the  descriptions  are  either 
the  original  hints  of  passages  which  he  has  engrafted  on 
his  other  plays,  or  are  imitations  of  them  by  some  con- 
temporaiy  poet.  The  most  memorable  idea  in  it  ia  in 
Manna's  speiech,  where  she  compares  the  world  to  '  a 
lasting  storm,  hurrying  her  from  her  friends.* " 

William  Gipford  goes  forther,  and  dismisses  it  sum- 
marily, as  "  the  worthless  Pericles."  Upon  this  Barry 
Cornwall  {Life  ofJonvm^  note  on  Perielee)  thus  retorts: — 

"  It  is  certainly  not  one  of  Shakespeare's  first-claas 
plays.  Nor  is  it  to  be  lauded  as  a  play  full  of  character. 
But  it  stands  higher,  as  a  composition,  than  several  of 
Shakespeare's  undoubted  works,  and  it  comprehends 

riages  finer  in  style  and  sentiment  than  any  thing  to 
found  in  the  serious  dramas  of  Ben  Jonson.  vVe 
cannot  bat  think  that  the  preceding  critics  (and  amoiiE 
the  rest  Mr.  Gifford)  must  have  condemned  it  unread. 
He  then  proceeds  to  extract  and  comment  upon  some 
passages,  in  "  vindication  (to  use  his  words)  of  this  much 
slandered  play." 

William  Godwik,  {Life  of  Chaucer^  chap,  xviii..) 
without  expressing  equal  confidence  in  Shakespeare's 
authorship  of  the  play>  apeaks  of  the  piece  itself  with 
warm  ana  unqualified  admiration.  In  his  account  of  old 
Gower,  as  the  contemporary  and  fellow-labourer  of 
Chaucer,  in  forming  our  language,  he  says : — "  Another 
ciroumstance  which  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  in  XhU 
slight  enumeration  of  the  literary  deservinga  of  Gower. 
is,  that  what  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  of  his 
tales,  Uie  tale  of  '  Apollynns  of  Tyre,'  is  the  foundation 
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of  PiRicLKs — vk  play  which  is  oominonly  printed  under 
tbe  name  of  Shakespeare,  and  which,  in  sweetness  of 
manner,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  truth  of  feeling,  and 
natural  ease  of  manner,  would  do  honour  to  the  greatest 
author  who  ever  existed." 


''  This  piece  was  acknowledged  by  Dryden,  but  as  a 
youthful  work  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  most  undoubtedly 
kia.  The  supposed  imperfections  originate  in  the  cii^ 
cumstance,  that  the  dramatist  has  handled  a  childish 
and  extravagant  romance  of  the  old  English  poet  Gower, 
and  could  not  or  would  not  drag  the  subject  out  of  its 
original  sphere.  Hence  he  even  introduces  Grower  him- 
celf,  and  makes  him  deliver  prologues  in  his  own  anti- 
quated language  and  versification.  The  power  of  as- 
suming a  manner  so  foreign  to  his  own,  is  at  least  no 
proof  of  want  of  abili^."— -Schleoel. 

Coleridge,  (Literary  Remains^)  in  his  first  attempt 
at  the  classification  of  the  order  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 

? laces  Pericles  with  the  old  Kiso  Johk,  the  three 
'arts  of  Hknrt  VI.,  the  old  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
etc.,  and  thus  characterizes  it  and  them : — "  All  these  are 
transition  works,  (Uebergangtnoerke ;)  not  his,  yet  of 
him."  In  1819,  he  thought  Pericles  was  produced 
shortly  after  Shakespeare  s  earliest  dramatic  attempt, 
Love's  Labour's  Lost. 


Mr.  Collier  pronounces,  with  equal  confidence,  that  , 
Pericles  bears  the .  unquestionable  stamp  of  Shake- 
speare's genius: — 

*'  There  is  so  marked  a  character  about  every  thing 
that  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  our  great  dramatist, — 
his  mode  of  thought,  and  nis  style  of  expression,  are  so 
unlike  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  that  tliey  can 
never  be  mistaken.  They  are  clearly  visible  in  nil  the 
later  portion  of  the  play ;  and  so  indisputable  does  this 
fuct  appear  to  us,  that,  we  confidently  assert,  however 
strong  may  be  the  external  evidence  to  the  same  point, 
the  intenial  evidence  is  infinitely  stronger:  to  those 
who  have  studied  his  works  it  will  seem  incontrovert* 
ible." 


Several  other  later  critics,  as  Horn,  among  the  €rer- 
mans.  Knight,  and  Dr.  Drake,  {Shakeepeare  and  hie 
Timee,)  have  expressed  opinions  on  the  poetic  merits 
of  Pericles,  approaching  to  those  of  Godwin  and  Bar- 
ry Cornwall,  and  quite  at  variance  with  the  sweeping 
censures  of  Pope  and  Gifford  :— 

"  Let  us  accept  Dryden's  opinion  that — 

Shakespeare's  own  muse  Us  Pericles  first  bore, 

with  reference  to  the  original  structure  of  the  play,  and 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
character  of  the  early  drama  should  not  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  Shakespeare's  earliest  efibrts.  Sidney  has 
given  us  a  most  distinct  description  of  that  drama ;  and 
we  can  thus  understand  how  the  author  of  Pkricles  im- 
proved upon  what  he  found.  Do  we  therefore  think 
that  the  drama,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  presented 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  written  f  By  no  means. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Hallam,  that  in  parts  the  language 
seems  rather  that  of  Shakespeare's  *  second  or  tliird 
manner  than  of  his  first.'  But  this  belief  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  opinion  that  the  original  structure  was 
Shdcespeare's.  No  other  poet  that  existed  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century — perhaps  no  poet  that 
came  after  that  period,  whether  Massinger,  or  Fletcher, 
or  Webster — could  have  written  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifth  act.  Coarse  as  the  comic  scenes  are,  there  are 
touches  in  them  unlike  any  other  writer  but  Shake- 
speare. Horn,  with  the  eye  of  a  real  critic,  has  pointed 
out  the  deep  poetical  profundity  of  one  apparently  slight 
passage  in  these  unpleasant  scenes : — 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  t 

Bawd.  What  would  you  hsve  me  be,  an  I  be  not  a  woman  t 

Mar.  An  hanut  wosmii,  or  not  a  woman, 

"  Touches  such  as  these  are  not  put  into  the  work  of 
other  men     Who  but  Shakespeare  could  have  written — 


Tlie  blind  mole  casts 

Copp'd  hUls  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  is  thronged 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for't 

**  And  yet  this  passage  comes  naturally  enough  in  % 
speech  of  no  very  high  excellence.  The  purpurei  pannt 
must  be  fitted  to  a  body,  as  well  for  use  as  for  adorn- 
ment We  think  that  Shakespeare  would  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  produce  these  costly  robes  for  thu 
improvement  of  an  eariy  production  of  his  own,  if  the 
tRste  of  his  audiences  had  from  time  to  time  demanded 
its  continuance  upon  the  stage.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  think  that  the  Pericles  of  the  besinning  of  the  seven 
teeuth  century  was  the  revival  of  a  play  written  by 
Shakspeare  some  twenty  years  earlier. "•^Knioht. 


**  However  wild  and  extrava^nt  the  fable  of  Per- 
icles may  appear,  if  we  consider  its  numerous  cho- 
ruses, its  pageantry,  and  dumb  shows,  its  continual  suc- 
cession or  incidents,  and  the  great  length  of  time  which 
they  occupy,  yet  it  is,  we  ma^  venture  to  assert,  the 
most  spirited  and  pleasing  spccunen  of  the  nature  and 
&bric  of  our  earliest  romantic  drama  which  we  possess, 
and  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  only  one  with  which 
Shakespeare  has  favoured  us.  We  should,  therefore, 
welcome  this  play  as  an  admirable  example  of  *  the  neg- 
lected favourite  of  our  ancestors,  with  something  of  the 
same  feeling  that  is  experienced  in  the  reception  of  an 
old  and  valued  friend  of  our  fiithers  or  grandfathers. 
Nay,  we  should  like  it  the  better  for  its  Gothic  appen- 
dages of  pageants  and  choruses,  to  explain  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  fable ;  and  we  can  see  no  objection  to  thn 
dramatic  representation  even  of  a  series  of  ages  in  a 
single  ni^ht,  tliat  does  not  apply  to  every  description  of 
poem,  which  leads  in  perusal  from  the  iireside  at  which 
we  are  sitting,  to  a  succession  of  remote  periods  and 
distant  countries.  In  these  matters  fiuth  is  all  power- 
fill  ;  and  without  her  influence,  the  most  chastely  cold  and 
critically  correct  of  dramas  is  precisely  as  unreal  as  the 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  or  the  Winter's  Tale.' 

"  A  still  more  powerful  attraction  in  Pericles  is  that 
the  interest  accumulates  as  the  story  proceeds;  for, 
though  many  of  the  characters  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
drama,  such  as  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,  Sim6nides 
and  Thaisa,  Cleon  and  Dionyza,  disappear  and  drop  into 
oblivion,  their  places  are  supplied  by  more  pleasing  and 
efficient  agents,  who  are  not  1ms  mgacious,  but  D«tter 
calculated  for  theatric  efiect.  The  meoualities  of  this 
production  are,  indeed,  considerable,  ana  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  with  probabilih^,  on  the  supposition  that 
Shakespeare  either  acceptea  a  coadjutor,  or  improved 
on  the  rough  sketch  of  a  previous  writer:  the  rormer. 
for  many  reasons,  seems  entitled  to  a  preference,  and 
will  explain  why,  in  compliment  to  his  dramatic  friend, 
he  has  suffered  a  few  passages,  and  one  entire  scene, 
of  a  character  totally  dissimilar  to  his  own  stvle^  and 
mode  of  composition,  to  stand  uncorrected ;  for  who 
does  not  perceive  that  of  the  closing  scene  of  the  second 
act  not  a  sentence  or  a  word  escaped  from  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare." — Dr.  Drake. 


We  select,  from  among  other  criticisms  of  the  same 
tendency,  that  of  Charles  Armitage  Brown,  contained  in 
his  ingenious  essay  on  "  Shakespeare's  Autobiographical 
Poems :" — 

It  hath  been  sung  at  feetiyals, 
On  ember-eves  aad  holy  ales, 
And  lords  and  ladies  oftheir  livrs 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives. — Prologue. 

"  Transferred  from  the  halls  of  lords  and  ladies  to  ^ 
theatre,  it  was  a  favourite  with  the  people  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  improvement  of  dramatic  poetry  and  art,  it  at 
length  required  higher  claims  than  it  possesjped  to  sup- 
port its  popularity.  To  entirely  remodel  this  wild  and 
strangely  improbable  romance  might  have  benumbe<I 
its  attraction ;  for  it  is  rare  to  find  that  the  multitude 
is  pleased  with  direct  changes  in  a  traditionary  tale. 
Shakespeare  therefore  employed  himself  in  restoring  the 
romance  to  its  fbrmer  importance  on  the  stage,  by 
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„_  ja  the  diilogoe,  ind  by  writing 

whole  Kecei  of  great  dnumtic  power. 

"  UoIm*  wb  (appose  it  hud  been  inaflectnBlly  rolonclwd 
lireTUHuljr  to  hii  adaptation,  ws  cannot  well  account  far 
the  appGaraDce  of  three  diitinct  *ljrle« :  one  bald  and 
iittetlj  Dupoetkal,  though  bearing  an  aatiqae  air,  urgini 
■ID  the  conuneDceiimit  with  a  dogged  will;  the  aecoi^ 
nnly  pamble,  and  too  fraqaently  thronEbiiaC  tbe  four 
Hnt  act! ;  and  dw  third,  trnly  worthy  of  Bhakespeare. 
It  may  be  that  the  linei  which  I  teim  only  psHablo  had 
boeo  all  partially  changed  by  him.  Vet,  waotjog  the 
effect  of  hia  ihadow  merely  paaaing  over  them,  I  must 
■Dnjectare  that  some  one  bad  been  before  biro  in  tbe 
laik,aiKl  that  he  bad  retained  roany  of  tbe  former  alleni- 
tiona  entire.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  qoes- 
tioa  now  ii  ai  to  hli  unmiied  property. 

"  In  tbe  fint  place,  we  have  to  overoome  that  great 
drawback,  a  want  of  varied  colour  in  the  characters,  the 
tMieutial  ilamp  of  hii  genini.  Far  Iroro  haTiog  colour, 
Ihe^  are  unihaded  outlioea,  filled  up  with  black  and 
white,  to  repreaent  the  bad  or  the  good,  and  ihui  ihored 
nn  and  off  tbe  stase.  Nothing  can  be  discovered  of  hii 
profbuBd  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  of  his  philoso- 
phy, nolhing  be)— ^  ■*- ■-    ' —■' ■'' 

aad  they  appeal 

language  of  Perk  ^  ^ 

into  strength  and dignin,  until  it  attains  its  atmost  height; 

as  if  Shakespeare  had  lemaed,  during  his  task,  to  throw 

more  and  more  ande  of  the  oruinal ;  to  feel,  as  he  pro- 

iMeded,  a  hirii  confidence  in  his  own  ^weri  \  tLoa  at 

last  to  have  discovered  there  was  a  soul  ui  tbe  romance, 

in  spile  of  its  deloniuties.  which  inspired  bim  to  attempt 

his  hitherto  untried  eicelleace,  to  spread  his  wings,  and 

le  set,  as  it  were,  an  example  to  himself  for  the  future. 

"  Tbe  fishermen  in  the  second  act  glance  at  us,  in  their 
U 


comic  dialogue,  with  the  very  trick  of  his  eye ;  but  we 

■truction,  till  we  enter  Cerimon's  house  at  Ephesns 
io  tbe  tbird  act.  Evety  line  there  is  fats  nndoubied 
proper^.  Trivial  as  the  ^etch  may  be  called  of  Ibis 
good  physiciBn,  it  is  a  portrait ;  we  see  him,  and  we 


being  suddenly  called  into  ti 
gled  with  his  reasoning  on  cases,  his  haate  to  apfJy  the 
remediea,  the  broken  sentences,  his  reprocf  to  a  loiter- 
ing servant,  the  keeping  the  gentlemen  back  to  '  givr 
ber  air ;'  tbe  whole,  as  if  by  magic,  making  tbe  reader 
an  absolute  spectator  of  tbe  scene. 

"  From  the  moment  Marina  appears,  Shakespean' 
himself  takes  her  by  the  band,  utd  leads  her  gendy 
onward ;  but  I  cannot  perceive  be  bad  any  coimeiion 
^th  the  vile  crew  who  surround  her. 

"Compared  to  all  that  precedes  it,  or  to  any  thing 
else,  the  Dnt  scene  of  the  Gnh  act  is  wonderfully  Rand, 
beautifal,  and  refined  in  art.  Evetj  one  ought  to  know 
it :  but  it  is  loo  long  for  roe  to  quole.  The  recall  frum 
a  state  of  stnpeCuition  caused  by  grie^ond  tbe  pndonenl 
yet  natural  recognition  of  Manna,  interwoven  wilh  a 
thousand  delicate  boes  of  poetry,  lead  us  on  in  admira- 
tion  till  we  think  nothing  can  be  added  to  (be  eSecl. 
Stilt  the  crown  of  stl  is  to  coroe,  in  the  poetical  conclu- 
sion, true  to  nature  while  it  rests  on  our  imuinatian. 
Pericles,  instantly  after  his  sudden  rash  of  joy,  his  ovep. 
wroORht  excitement,  fiuiciee  he  listens  to  the  '  mniic  uf 
the  sfrtiaea '.' — he  wanders  that  others  do  not  bear  thesr 
'  rarest  sounds ;' — then  he  sinks  on  his  oouch  to  rest,  ami 
Btill  insisting  that  there  ii '  moat  heavenly  music,' falls  iutii 
a  sleep,  while  Marina,  like  an  angel,  watches  at  bis  side !" 
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